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Notes  on  Books. 


SPENCEANA. 

[Among  the  Spence  MSS.  sold  at  the  sale  of  Mr. 
Singer’s  Books,  &c.  (all  of  which,  with  one  exception, 

I are  now  in  our  possession),  was  one  entitled  “ Collections 
I relating  to  the  Lives  of  some  o f the  Greek,  Latin,  Provincial, 
[ Italian,  French,  and  Fnglish  Poets.”  Some  of  the  Lives 
of  our  English  Poets  are  well  deserving  of  publication, 

I and  will  appear  in  these  columns.  The  MS.  does  not 

j contain  any  Life  of  Pope  or  Swift.  But  against  each  of 
their  names  appears  a memorandum,  “See  separate 
! Papers.”  No  such  separate  Life  of  Pope  has  yet  been 
j found.  But  among  the  Spence  MSS.  in  the  possession 
1 of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle — the  whole  of  which  His  Grace 
I has  most  kindly  placed  in  our  hands  — is  the  following 
Life  of  the  Dean,  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  is  the 
“ separate  Paper  ” referred  to. 

When  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  remember  who  were 
’ the  “ intimate  friends  and  acquaintance  ” of  Swift,  from 
i whom  Spence  “ learnt  some  things,”  they  will  at  once  see 
I the  value  of  such  a work ; and  they  will  also,  we  are  sure, 
j agree,  that  the  thanks  of  all  students  of  English  litera- 
ture are  due  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  for  the  liberality 
with  which  he  has  enabled  us  to  commence  our  proposed 
j New  Series  of  Anecdotes  of  Books  and  Men  with  so 
I interesting  a Sketch.] 

some  account  of  the  life,  writings,  and 

j CHARACTER  OF  DR,  SWIFT. 

As  tlie  works  of  Dr.  Swift  have  given  so  much 
^ entertainment  to  almost  every  one  that  has  been 
I conversant  in  them,  it  may  not  be  disagreable  to 


them  to  be  better  inform’d  in  the  particulars  of 
his  life;  the  time  in  which  each  of  his  more 
considerable  pieces  were  written  ; and  the  odd 
turn  of  his  humour,  which,  tho’  impossible  to  be 
described  so  fully  and  distinctly  as  might  be 
wisht,  may,  howe’r,  be  trac’d  farther,  and 
nearer  to  the  truth,  than  ever  it  has  yet  been.  I 
therefore,  sit  down  with  pleasure  to  this  task, 
because  I am  persuaded  it  must  give  pleasure  to 
others ; and  have,  besides,  this  encouragement, 
that  there  are  more  things  already  publisht 
v.'hich  may  be  of  assistance  to  me  in  the  following 
account,  than  perhaps  there  ever  was  of  any  one 
of  our  English  writers,  within  so  short  a time  after 
their  decease.  Beside  what  may  be  collected  from 
several  parts  of  his  own  works,  Dr.  Swift  has  him- 
self given  a sketch  for  his  life  to  the  thirty-third 
year  of  it,  publisht  by  his  relation,  who  is  now  in 
possession  of  his  grandfather’s  estate  in  Hereford- , 
shire.  The  same  gentleman  has  given  us  many 
particulars  relating  to  that,  and  all  the  remaining 
part  of  his  life.  The  Earl  of  Orrery  has  entered 
(I  wish  I could  not  add)  too  minutely  and  too 
unkindly  into  his  character,  in  his  Letters : and 
the  Observator  on  them  has  added  several  par- 
ticulars, which  his  most  familiar  acquaintance 
with  Dr.  Swift  (if  the  author  be  rightly  ^ guess’d 
at)  must  have  given  him  more  opportunities  than 
almost  any  one,  to  observe,  at  least,  during  a con- 
siderable part  of  the  doctor’s  life.  Mrs.  Bilking- 
ton,  whose  admiration  of  him,  and  the  pleasure 
(perhaps  the  pride)  she  took  in  being  admitted  to 
his  conversation,  made  her  observe  every  little 
thing  he  did,  and  every  word  he  said,  has  given 
us  a picture  of  him  in  his  domestic  behaviour ; 
which,  as  I have  been  assured  by  several  persons 
who  were  very  v/ell  acquainted  with  the  doctor, 
is  exactly  like  him.  Mr.  Hawksworth  has  written 
his  life,  in  as  exact  and  handsome  a manner,  as 
we  had  been  before  taught  to  expect  from  his 
pen  ; and  there  is  another  (said  by  the  author  of. 
it,  to  be  chiefly  collected  from  my  Lord  Orrery), 
in  the  Lives  of  the  English  Poets,  which  I know 
not  by  what  means,  or.  rather  by  what  blunder, 
they  have  chosen  to  attribute  chiefly  to  a very 
unpromising  name  in  the  title-page.  To  what 
may  be  most  to  my  purpose  in  all  of  these,  I 
shall  add  some  things  which  I have  learnt  from 
several  of  Swift’s  intimate  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance : and  with  all  these  helps  taken  together,  am  in 
some  hopes  of  giving  a fuller  and  more  expressive 
idea  of  one  who  was  so  serviceable  a politician 
in  the  cause  of  his  native  country,  so  very  ex- 
cellent and  humorous  a writer,  and  so  singular  a. 
man. 

Dr.  Swift  was  descended  from  a younger 
branch  of  the  antient  family  of  the  Swifts  in 
Yorkshire.  His  grandfather,  Thomas  Swift,  was 


1 ’Tis  generally  thought  to  be  Dr.  Delany. 
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minister^  of  Goodrich,  near  Ross,  in  Hereford- 
shire ; where  he  had  an  estate,  too  of  about 
100/.  a year.  He  suffer’d  very  often®  and  nauch 
for  the  royal  cause  in  the  Civil  Wars,  and  died^ 
before  the  Restoration.  He  left  behind  him  six  ® 
sons  (he  had  had  ten®)  and  four  daughters.  The 
poetical  connexions  in  his  family  are  uncommon  : 
his  own  wife  was  the  famous  Mr.  Dryden’s  aunt  ; 
and  bis  second  son  marry’d  the  eldest  daughter  of 
S’"  William  Davenant.®  No  less  than  five  of  his 
sons  ^ (Godwin,  William,  Hryden,  Jonathan,  and 
Adam),  chiefly  to  avoid  the  troublesomeness  and 
persecution  of  the  fanatics,  quitted  England,  and 
settled  in  Ireland.*®  Godwin,  the  eldest  of  them, 
was  a counsellor  ; and  all  the  other  four  were 
attornies.  Ireland  was  then  almost  destitute  of 
lawyers  the  Civil  Wars  having  made  almost 
every  body  soldiers.  Godwin  in  particular, 
succeeded  there  so  well,  that  he  got  an  estate  of 
3000/.  a year  by  the  law ; tho’  he  lost  it  all  again, 
in  his  latter  days,  by  being  a dupe  to  projectors. 
Of  the  others,  Jonathan  had  marry’d  a lady  of 
the  family  of  the  Erics  ; a very  antient  (and 
formerly  a very  considerable)  family  in  Leicester- 
shire. He  died  in  two  years  after  bis  marriage 
and  his  widow,  who  was  then  big  of  her  second 
child  (and  who  had  only  an  annuity  of  20/.  a year 
settled  upon  her  before  she  and  her  husband  left 
England),  was  very  kindly  receiv’d  by  Counsellor 
Swift  into  his  family  in  Dublin,  where  she  was 
deliver’d  of  her  second  child  Jonathan  ’7  (after- 
wards the  famous  D*^  Swift)  on  St.  Andrew’s  *® 
day,  1667.  Her  former  child  was  a daughter. 

The  opinion,  or  rather  the  whim,  of  Swift’s 
being  a son  of  S''  William  Temple,  must  be 
wholy  without  foundation  : his  mother  having 
never  been  out  of  the  English  dominions  ; and 
S"  William  having  been  abroad  from  the  year 
1665  to  1670. 

The  nurses  in  Ireland  are  remarkable  for  their 
love  to  those  they  suckle.^®  Swift’s  nurse,  who 
was  a native  of  Whitehaven,  in  Cumberland, 
was  call’d  thither  by  urgent  business,  when  he 
was  but  a year  old.  She  cou’d  not  bear  to  part 
with  her  foster-child  ; so  stole  away  privately,  and 
carry’d  him  with  her.  The  family  was  for  some 
time  without  knowing  what  was  become  either  of 

i  Dr.  Swift’s  own  account,  p.  8.  ^ Hawksworth,  p.  3. 

3 Dr.  Swiff’s  own  Account,  p.  10. 

4 In  1658.  lb.  p.  28.  ® Hawksworth,  p.  3. 

(>  Mr.  Swift’s  Essay,  p.  12.  7 Dr.  Swift,  p.  36. 

8 lb.  33.  ® Mr.  Swift,  p.  15.  to  21. 

10  Dr.  Swift’s  own  account,  p.  30. 

11  Mr.  Swift’s  Essay,  pp.  15.  to  21. 

12  Hawksworth,  p.  4. 

13  Mr.  Swift’s  Essay,  pp.  15.  to  21, 

14  Dr.  Swift,  p.  37.  i®  Mr.  Swift,  p.  22. 

10  Dr  Swift,  p.  38.  ^7  Mr.  Swift,  p.  22. 

15  Nov.  30. 

19  Mr.  Swift’s  Essay,  p.  77. 

20  Dr.  Swift’s  own  Account,  p.  39.,  and  Mr.  Swifts, 

p.  26. 


her  or  the  child.  At  last,  they  had  an  account  of 
them  : but  they  did  not  oblige  her  to  bring  him 
back  to  them,  till  they  had  been  there  for  three 
years.  Their  apprehensions  for  him  made  them 
defer  this  his  second  voyage,  till  he  was  four; 
tho’  the  nurse’s  eagerness  had  made  her  overlook 
the  much  greater  danger,  when  he  was  but  one. 

Two  years  after  his  return  to  Ireland  [1673],  j 
he  was  sent  to  the  school  at  Kilkenny  ; and  when  I 
fourteen^  [1682],  to  the  College  at  Dublin.  He  i 
had  no  relish  for  the  most  usual  studies  there ; j 
employ’d  himself  in  reading  history  and  poetry ; | 

and  when  he  came  to  stand  for  his  Batchelor’s  i 
degree,  was  put  by  it  for  some  time  for  dulness  | 
and  insufficiency,  and  did  not  obtain  it  at  last  | 
[1686]  without  their  entering  the  opprobrious  | 
mark  “ of  its  being  given  him  by  the  uncommon  | 
indulgence^  of  the  University,”  in  their  Register.  I 
This  disgrace  affected  Swift  so  strongly,  as  to  make 
him  apply  himself  to  his  studies  very  closely®  for  j 
several  years  immediately  succeeding  it.  j 

About  the  end^  of  1688  (possibly  on  his  ! 
foreseeing  that  Ireland  w^  be  the  seat  of  war). 
Swift  quitted  that  country,  and  went  for  some 
months  to  his  mother,  who  liv’d  at  Leicester ; 
and  thence  by  her  advice  to  S"^  William  Temple’s, 
at  Moor  Park,  near  Farnham,  in  Surrey.  There 
had  been  a very  great  friendship^  between  S'" 
William’s  father  and  Swift’s  unkle,  the  Counsel- 
lor ; and  his®  own  mother  and  Lady  Temple  were 
relations.  S’"  William  receiv’d  him  as  handsomely 
as  might  be  expected  from  such  a friend,  and 
such  a man  ; and  when  he  was  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  his  abilities,  no  doubt  was  very 
glad  to  invite  him  to  make  Moor  Park  his  home. 

Swift’s  chief  studies,  whilst  he  resided  there 
(as®  at  the  University),  were  poetry  and  history, 
only  with  the  addition  of  politics ; which,  as  he 
was  with  so  good  a master  of  them,  he  might  then 
perhaps  follow  more  than  either  of  the  other. 
Hence  his  cousin  Swift  may  say7,  “ That  he  was 
immerst  in  politics  from  the  2P*  year  of  his  life;” 
it  being  the  very  year  after  he  was  twenty-one 
that  he  first  went  to  live  with  William  Temple. 

About  two  years®  after  his  coming  to  Moor 
Park,  Sv/ift  took  a journey  into  Ireland  for  the 
recovery  of  his  health.  He  had®  contracted  a 
coldness  of  stomach,  by  a surfeit  of  fruit,  before 
he  was  twenty.  He  was  troubled  with  a giddi- 
ness; which  he ^®  prophesied  would  never  leave 

4 Dr.  Swift’s  own  account,  p.  40. ; and  Mi'.  Swift’s, 
p.  30. 

2 Speciali  Gratia,  Mr.  Swift,  p.  43. 

3 Eight  hours  a day  for  seven  years,  says  Delany,  p.  7. 
Ten  hours  a day,  for  nine  years,  says  Mr.  Swift,  p.  36. 

4 Dr.  Swift’s  own  account,  p.  42. ; Mr.  Swift’s,  p.  36. 

5 Mr.  Swift,  pp.  36.  38. 

6 Mr.  Swift.  7 Id.,  p.  239. 

8 Dr.  Swift’s  own  account,  p.  42.  9 Ih.,  p.  43. 

10  Dr.  Swift,  in  the  account  of  his  life,  speaks  of  himself 
in  the  third  person;  and  speaking  in  it  of  his  giddiness, 
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him.  As  he  found,  after  some  time  of  tryal,  this 
change  of  air  had  not  the  effect  which  the  physi- 
cians had  promis’d,  he  returned  to  S’"  William 
Temple’s ; grew  (as  he  himself  modestly  words 
it)  into  some  confidence  with  him,  and  was  often 
trusted  with  matters  of  great  importance.  Once 
in  particular,  he  was  sent  by  S’^  William  to  the 
King^  at  Kensington,  where  he  was  obliged  to  ex- 
plain no  easy  point  to  his  Majesty  and  the  Earl  of 
Portland.  He  says,  “this^was  the  first  time  he 
had  any  converse  with  Courts,  and  that  it  helped 
to  cure  him  of  vanity.”  He  sometimes  saw  the 
King  too,  at  Sheen  ; and^  us’d  to  attend  him  in 
his  walks  about  the  garden,  when  William  was 
laid  up  with  the  gout. 

Swift  seems  to  have  entertain’d  a settled  reso- 
lution (and  nobody  was  more  firm  when  he  had 
once  taken  a resolution  than  he)  to  be  an  eccle- 
siastic. King  William  once  offered  him  to  make 
him^  a Captain  of  Horse  ; and  S*"  William  Temple 
would  have  made  him  his  deputy®  as  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  in  Ireland.  He  declin’d  both,  and  stuck 
to  his  first  plan. 

In  1692,  Swift  made  some  visits  to  Oxford; 
enter’d  at  Hart  Hall,  now  Hertford  College 
and  took  his  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  that 
University. 

In  — 94,  he  went  again  into  Ireland.  The 
open  reason  was  to  take  orders : the  hidden 
one  some  differences  that  had  happen’d  between 
him  and  S*^  William  Temple.  Just  after  this 
parting,  his  aims  were  so  low,  that  he  was  de- 
sirous ® of  being  chaplain  to  our  factory  at  Lisbon. 
However,  not  long  after  he  had  taken  orders, 
CapeP®  (on  the  request  of  his  old  friend  S‘'  Wil- 
liam) gave  him  the  prebend  of  Kilroot^S  in  the 
North  of  Ireland,  and  Diocess  of  Conner  ; worth 
about  500^.  a year.  Swift  grew  weary  of  it  in  a 
few  months  ; and  at  the  desire  of  S*^  William,  and 
his  promising  to  get  him  some  preferment  in 
England,  he  resign’d  his  prebelid  in  favor  of  a 
poor  man  that  had  a large  family ; and  returned 
[1695]  to  Moor  Park.  After  this  they  grew  bet- 
ter friends  than  ever.  Swift  continu’d  with  him 
to^®  the  end  of  his  life;  and  S*"  William  left  him  a 
handsome  legacy,  and  the  care  and^^  advantage  of 
publishing  his  Works. 

{To  he  continued.') 
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* His  own  account,  p.  46.  2 

® Mr.  Swift,  p.  108. 

, Mr.  Swift,  p.  108.  ^ Dr.  Swift’s  own  account,  p.  1. 

^ Mr.  Swift,  p.  31.  (see  p.  44.) 

Dr  Swift’s  own  account,  p.  47. 

8 Mr.  Swift,  p.  51.  9 Id.  ibid. 

^9  Dr.  Swift’s  own  account,  p.  47.,  and  Mr.  Swift’s, 
pp.  GO.  to  67. 

Mr.  Swift,  p.  348. 

12  Hawksworth,  p.  13.  Mr.  Swift,  p.  85.  ■ 

I'l  Dr.  Svnft’s  own  account,  p.  48. 


THE  COMME?7DATORy  VERSES  OF  THE  FIRST 
FOLIO  SHAKSPERE.  — Who  was  I.  M.  ? 

The  commendatory  verses  prefixed  to  the  plays 
of  Shakspere,  as  printed  in  1623,  are  all  signed 
by  their  respective  authors  with  the  exception  of 
the  last  — which  I transcribe  literatim  from  the 
authoritative  edition  of  that  date  : — 

To  the  memorie  of  M.  W.  Shakespeare. 

Wee  wondred  (^Shakespeare)  that  thou  went’st  so  soone 
From  the  worlds-stage,  to  the  graues-tyring-roome. 

Wee  thought  thee  dead,  but  this  thy  printed  worth, 

Tels  thy  spectators,  that  thou  went’st  but  forth 
To  enter  with  applause.  An  actors  art. 

Can  dye,  and  liue,  to  acte  a second  part. 

That’s  but  an  exit  of  mortalitie ; 

This,  a re-entrance  to  a plaudite.  I.  M. 

The  obvious  question  Is  — Who  vms  I.  M.  ? 
“ Perhaps  John  Marston,”  says  Steevens  ; “ Per- 
haps John  Marston,”  says  J.  Payne  Collier, 
F.S.A. ; “Perhaps  John  Marston,”  says  Samuel 
Weller  Singer,  F.S.A. ; “ Perhaps  John  Mars- 
ton,” says  the  rev.  Alexander  Dyce. 

This  unanimity  of  opinion,  and  this  identity  of 
phrase,  suggest  the  idea  that  the  learned  anno- 
tators had  made  no  serious  efforts  to  solve  the 
problem.  If  this  inference  be  admitted,  a new 
conjecture  may  be  advanced  without  the  impu- 
tation of  temerity. 

As  no  evidence  has  been  produced  In  favour  of 
the  claims  of  Marston,  there  is  no  need  of  con- 
troversy. I rejoice  at  the  circumstance  — so  rare 
in  Shaksperean  proceedings  — and  shall  at  once 
assume  that  I.  M.  denotes  James  Mabbe,  alias 
Don  Diego  Puede-Ser,  de  Santa  Maria  Magda- 
lena. 

To  halt  at  this  step  of  my  argument  would  be 
to  substitute  one  problem  for  another.  I must 
therefore  give  an  outline  of  the  career  of  the  al- 
most-forgotten Don  Diego  Puede-Ser. 

James  Mabbe,  a native  of  Surrey,  was  educated 
at  Magdalen-college,  Oxford  — B.A.  1594;  M.A. 
1598.  In  1605  he  had  the  honour  to  make  an 
oration  before  prince  Henry,  and  in  1606  was 
chosen  one  of  the  proctors  of  the  University. 
He  was  taken  Into  the  service  of  sir  John  Digby, 
afterwards  earl  of  Bristol,  and  accompanied  him 
in  one  of  his  embassies  to  Spain,  where  he 
remained  many  years.  Wood  calls  him  a “ noted 
orator  and  wit  of  his  time”  ; and  he  is  praised 
as  a translator  by  Ben.  Jonson,  John  Florio, 
William  Browne,  etc.  He  published  the  fob 
lowing  works  under  the  pseudonym  of  don  Diego 
Puede-Ser  — i.e.  Mr.  James  May-be  or  Mabbe. 
1.  The  rogue  : or  the  life  of  Guzman  de  Alfar- 
ache  — from  the  Spanish  of  Mateo  Aleman.  Lon- 
don, printed  for  Edward  Blount.  1623.  Folio. — 
Oxford,  1630.  Folio.  — London,  1634.  Folio.  2. 
Devout  contemplations  expressed  in  two  and  forty 
sei'mons — from  the  Spanish  of  Ch.  de  Fonseca. 
London,  1629.  Folio.  3.  The  Spanish  hawd,  ex- 
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pressed  in  Celestina — -from  the  Spanish.  London, 
1631.  Folio.  This  translation  was  made  at  the 
request  of  sir  Thomas  Richardson.  4.  2'he  exem- 
plarie  novells  of  Cervantes  in  sixe  books.  London, 
1640.  Folio.  The  above  were  works  of  much 
celebrity  in  Spain,  and  translated  into  various 
languages. — Mabbe  was  in  orders,  and  became 
prebendary  of  Wells,  tie  seems  to  have  passed 
his  latter  days  as  the  inmate  of  sir  john  Strang- 
ways.  He  died  at  Abbotsbury,  Dorset,  about 
1642.  The  exact  date  cannot  be  ascertained,  as 
the  register  of  burials  has  perished,  and  no  other 
memorial  remains.  I am  indebted  for  this  infor- 
mation to  the  rev.  G.  A.  Penny,  vicar  of  Abbots- 
bury. 

While  Mabbe  flourished,  and  for  some  years 
afterwards,  the  fashion  of  commendatory  verses 
prevailed.  If  often  the  sincere  tribute  of  friend- 
ship or  admiration,  they  were  as  often  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  publisher,  and  they  promoted  the 
sale  of  a book  as  much  as  it  is  now  promoted  by  a 
favourable  review  or  an  attractive  advertisement. 
In  support  of  this  theory  I might  appeal  to  Hum- 
phrey Moseley — but  shall  call  in  no  other  witness 
than  Mabbe  and  his  publisher. 

In  the  year  1623  Edward  Blount  and  Isaac 
Jaggard  acquired  the  copyright  of  sixteen  in- 
edited  plays  of  Shakspere,  and  printed  all  the 
authenticated  plays  in  one  volume  folio.  Blount 
was  also  one  of  the  four  stationers  at  whose 
charges  that  renowned  volume  was  printed.  He 
was  therefore  much  interested  in  its  success  — 
more  so,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  evidence  now  in 
existence,  than  any  other  individual  concerned  in 
its  production  and  publication. 

The  commendatory  verses  prefixed  to  the  plays 
are  signed  Ben.  lonson  — Hugh  Holland  • — L. 
Digges  — I.  M.  Ben.  Jonson,  as  I conceive, 
wrote  to  retrieve  his  own  character  : he  had  been 
taxed  by  the  players  with  envy.  The  verses  of 
Hugh  Holland  must  have  been  written  soon  after 
1616,  and  are  therefore  out  of  the  question. 
Leonard  Digges  and  I.  M.  remain  for  consider- 


of 666  pages  — and  he  records  his  services  in  two 
short  addresses  To  the  reader. 

I wish  Mabbe  had  been  in  the  ivay^  or  Guzman 
out  of  the  way.  The  text  of  Shakspere  might  then 
have  appeared  in  a less  faulty  state,  and  the  critics 
might  have  been  spared  a world  of  perplexity. 
This  remark  is  an  afterthought,  and  might  ad- 
mit of  expansion,  but  it  somewhat  interrupts  the 
course  of  my  argument,  which  I resume. 

Does  it  not  now  seem  probable,  or  more  than 
probable,  that  Mabbe  should  have  been  applied 
to  by  Blount  for  a contribution  to  the  prelimi- 
naries of  Shakspere,  in  return  for  his  editorial 
services  on  Guzman,  and  that  the  initials  I.  M. 
denote  James  Mabbe?  This  is  no  more  than 
circumstantial  evidence  ; but,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
almost  irresistible. 

I must  touch  on  internal  evidence.  The  verses 
which  occur  in  the  translations  of  Mabbe  afibrd 
no  instances  of  resemblance  to  the  commendatory 
specimen,  but  I have  met  with  a prose  paragraph 
in  Guzman  which  is  too  curious  to  be  omitted.  It 
is  a prize  to  the  hunters  after  parallel  passages. 

“It  is  a miserable  thing,  and  much  to  be  pitied,  that 
such  an  idol  as  one  of  these  [a  proud  courtier],  should 
affect  particular  adoration ; not  considering  that  he  is 
but  a man,  a representant,  a poor  kind  of  comedian  that 
acts  his  part  upon  the  stage  of  this  world,  and  comes  forth 
with  this  or  that  office,  thus  and  thus  attended,  oy  at 
least  resembling  such  a person,  and  that  when  the  play 
is  done  (which  cannot  be  long)  he  must  presently  enter, 
into  the  tyring-house  of  the  grave,  and  be  turned  to  dust 
and  ashes  as  one  of  the  sons  of  the  earth,  which  is  the 
common  mother  of  us  all.” 

Guzman  de  Alfarache,  Part  I.  p.  175. 

As  the  above  paragraph  and  the  commendatory 
verses  were  in  the  press  at  the  same  time,  I can- 
not but  consider  the  verses  to  be  a reminiscence 
of  the  labours  of  Mabbe  while  occupied  on  the 
translation  of  Mateo  Aleman— -but  of  this  opinion, 
and  of  other  novel  opinions  herein  expressed,  the 
ratification  must  be  left  to  disinterested  critics. 

Bolton  Cornet , 

The  Terrace,  Barnes,  S.W. 


ation. 

In  1617  Blount  published  The  rape  of  Proser- 
pine,  translated  out  of  Claudian  by  Leonard 
Digges  ; and  in  1622  he  published  Gerardo  the 
vnfortvnate  Spaniard,  translated  from  the  Spanish 
of  D.  Gonzalo  de  Cespedes  y Meneses  by  the 
same  Leonard  Digges.  Here  is  evidence  of  a 
sort  of  connexion  for  a period  of  six  years.  How, 
is  it  not  probable  that  the  verses  contributed  by 
Digges  to  the  Shakspere  of  1623  were  written 
at  the  request  of  Blount  ? I leave  the  query  to 
its  fate,  and  pass  on  to  James  Mabbe. 

The  first  of  the  translations  made  by  Mabbe, 
entitled  The  rogue : or  the  life  of  Guzman  de 
Alfarache,  was  published  by  Blount,  As  Mabbe, 
“ whose  province  it  was  to  correct  it,”  was  else- 
where, Blount  edited  the  volume  for  him  — a folio 


KING  ARTHUE’S  WAES-HAEL. 

When  the  Brown  Bowl  is  filled  for  Yule,  let 
the  dome  or  upper  half  be  set  on.  Then  let  the 
Waes-haelers  kneel,  one  by  one,  and  draw  up  the 
wine  with  their  reeds  through  the  two  bosses  at 
the  rim.  Let  one  breath  only  be  drawn  by  each 
of  the  Morrice  for  his  Waes-hael.* 

Waes-hael!  for  Lord  and  Dame  ! 

O ! merry  be  their  Dole  ; 

Drink-hael  ! in  Jesu’s  name. 

And  fill  the  tawny  Bowl : 

But  cover  down  the  curving  crest, 

Mould  of  The  Orient  Lady’s  Breast ! 

* Waes  in  this  word  is  sounded  Waze. 
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Waes-hael ! but  lift  no  lid  ; 

Drain  ye  the  Reeds  for  Wine ! * 

Drink-hael ! the  milk  was  hid 
That  soothed  that  Babe  divine : 

Hush’d,  as  this  hollow  channel  flows, 

He  drew  the  Balsam  from  the  Rose  ! 

Waes-hael!  thus  glow’d  the  Breast, 

Where  a God  yearn’d  to  cling ; 

Drink-hael ! so  Jesu  press’d 
Life,  from  its  mystic  Spring  ; 

Then  hush,  and  bend  in  reverent  sign. 

And  breathe  the  thrilling  reeds  for  Wine  ! 

Waes-hael  I in  shadowy  scene, 

Lo  1 Christmas  children,  we  ! 

Drink-hael ! behold  we  lean 
At  a far  Mother’s  knee  ; 

To  dream  that  thus  her  Bosom  smiled, 

And  learn  the  lip  of  Bethlehem’s  Child  ! 

Ben.  Tamae. 


SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH’S  LAST  VOYAGE. 

[So  many  doubts  still  hang  over  the  second  voj^’age  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  Guiana— his  final  and  fatal  voyage 
— that  every  fresh  original  testimony  respecting  it  must 
be  regarded  with  interest.  The  following  journal  is 
printed  from  a contemporary  manuscript,  kindly  commu- 
nicated by  Sir  1'.  E.  Winnington,  Bart.,  and  will  take  its 
place  among  the  most  valuable  of  tlie  historical  materials 
for  this  important  incident  — an  incident  not  only  in  the 
personal  history  of  Raleigh  and  King  James,  but  even  in 
the  greater  history  of  our  native  countiw-  The  writer 
was  the  preacher,  or  chaplain,  of  the  Flying  Chudleigh, 
or  Chidle3%  or  the  Flving  Joan,  as  it  is  more  frequently 
termed,  commanded  by  Capt.  Chidle\q  or  Chudleigh,  of  the 
Devonshire  family  of  that  name,  and  afterwards  Sir  John. 
The  ship  in  which  he  sailed  was  a vessel  of  onb^  120  tons, 
and  carried  14  guns.  From  her  size,  it  was  not  likeb^ 
that  she  should  have  taken  any  very  prominent  part  in 
the  voyage ; but  all  who  were  on  board  must  have  had 
opportunities,  some  more  and  some  less,  of  observing  what 
went  on ; and  it  is  in  that  light  that  the  present  narra- 
tive must  be  regarded.  The  writer’s  feeling  was  evidently 
not  friendly  to  Raleigh  ; but  his  means  of  information 
J were  not  the  most  complete,  and  in  this  narrative  he  was 
i addressing  persons  whose  favour  he  was  desirous  of  se- 
! curing,  and  whom  he  knew  to  be  Raleigh’s  enemies.  We 
I shall  be  glad  to  receive  any  information  respecting  him.] 

MR.  JONES,  TOUCHING  SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH  HIS 
I VOYAGE. 

I To  the  Right  Honorable  the  Lordes  of  his  Majes- 
ties most  honorable  Privy  Counsell.  A true  and 
i briefe  relation  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  his  late 
Voyage  to  Guiana.  By  Samuel  Jones,  preacher 
in  one  of  his  Shippes  called  the  Flyinge  Chud- 
! leigh. 

Right  Honourable  — 

, A Comon  reporte  of  his  Ma*’®*  Large  Comis- 

I sion  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the  great  expectation 

1 * In  Rome,  at  the  Chalice,  the  Pope  does  not  sip  or 

j drink,  but  he  draws  through  a silver  reed  or  pipe.  Nasus 
1 is  the  Ritual  name,  from  vaw,  to  flow. 

i 


of  successe,  the  importunity  of  many  worthy  gen- 
tlemen, the  good  reporte  I hearde  of  Captaine 
Chudleigh : joyn’d  with  the  consideration  of  my 
want  of  imploym^  at  that  time  in  the  churche, 
(under  w*^  misery  I still  suffer)  were  the  inducem*® 
that  prevailed  w*'  me  to  undertake  so  dangerous  a 
voyage. 

To  w'^'^  we  set  saile  fr5  Pliinouth  the  of 
June  ano  1617.  We  put  in  againe  at  Phamouth 
in  Cornwaile,  after  at  Corke  in  Ireland,  where  we 
arrived  the  25**^  of  June,  and  remained  till  the 
of  August.  These  delayes,  however  occa- 
sioned, forced  diverse  younge  gentlemen  and 
others  to  sell  their  private  provisions  both  of  ap- 
parell  and  dyet,  to  the  untimely  death  of  many  of 
them. 

The  first  shippe  we  gave  chase  unto  at  sea  we 
found  to  be  one  of  London ; fro  whome  no- 
thinge  was  taken  but  by  mutuall  curtesy.  The 
30*^  of  August  we  gave  chase  to  a fleet  of  four  or 
five  sayle,  but  could  not  gett  up  w**  them,  nor 
knowledge  directly  what  they  were. 

The  next  day  other  foure  shippes  w'^*^  we  tooke, 
and  found  to  be  frenchmen  & Biscaners.  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh  stayed  them  two  dayes,  the  reason 
(as  was  reported)  bycause  they  were  bound  for 
Sivill  in  Spayne  ; nothinge  was  taken  fro  them  by 
force,  only  a shallop  and  fishing  seane,  for  which 
they  were  payed  and  so  departed. 

At  Lancerok,  one  of  the  Canary  Hands,  we 
put  in,  desiringe  only  water  and  some  other  pro- 
visions, which  yf  the  inhabitants  could  parte  with, 
they  should  be  payd  for,  when  we  were  promised 
our  desires,  but  so  long  delayed,  that  three  of  our 
men  being  basely  murthered  without  doinge  any 
harme  to  the  Handers,  we  retired  to  our  shippes. 
At  Gomera,  after  some  intercourse  of  messages 
(they  seeing  our  force)  gave  us  free  leave  to  water, 
for  at  first  they  withstood  us. 

These  passages  I the  rather  relate,  bycause  they 
put  not  only  my  selfe,  but  many  other  gentlemen 
in  a comfortable  hope  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
bad  a certainty  of  his  project,  whereof  by  his 
many  former  delayes  we  made  great  doubt : till 
we  sawe  these  places  wherein  we  receaved  such 
injuries  spared  : which  might,  as  we  thought  by 
our  forces,  have  been  easily  overcome  and  ruined. 
Yet  for  ought  I could  perceive  their  would  have 
beene  smale  scruple  made  of  surprisinge  any  Spanish 
shippinge,  for  at  the  Grand  Canaryes  a Spanish 
caruel  was  taken,  her  men  being  all  formerly 
fled  ; her  ladinge  was  for  the  most  part  sake,  some 
little  wine,  and  other  provisions,  whereby  it  seemed 
she  was  bound  a fishinge.  And  about  the  same 
time  neare  the  Canaries  a Spanish  canter,^  a 
boat  of  fifteene  or  sixteene  tunnes,  laden  ^ with 
fish  of  smale  worth,  in  her  some  14  Spaniards, 
all  which  were  set  free  except  one,  that  desired  to 
accompany  us  in  our  voyage,  and  did,  being  used 
as  one  of  our  own  men.  Fro  these  Hands  we 
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made  to  the  lies  of  Cap  de  Verd,  in  most  of  the 
seamen’s  judgments  very  impertinently  : I am 
sure  to  the  danger  of  all,  and  losse  of  many  men. 
For  by  steeringe  such  uncertaine  & unnecessary 
courses,  we  were  so  becalmed,  that  above  a hun- 
dred persons,  gentlemen  most  of  them,  dyed  be- 
tweene  those  llands  and  the  continent  of  Guiana. 

In  which  grate  mortality  I,  visitinge  as  many  of 
the  sicke  men,  in  the  duty  of  my  ministry,  as  the 
occasions  of  the  sea  would  give  me  leave,  heard 
sad  complaints  from  many  sicke  and  dyinge  gentle- 
men, of  Sir  Walter’s  hard  usage  of  them,  in  deny- 
inge  even  those  that  were  large  adventurers  with 
him,  such  things  upon  necessity  of  which  there  was 
at  that  time  sufficient  store.  Others  of  greate  worth, 
either  by  birth  or  place  of  imployment,  of  being 
neglected  yf  not  contemned  ; of  which  number  was 
Captain  John  Piggot,  then  our  Lieutenant  Gene- 
rali, who  complained  to  me  thereof  on  his  death- 
bed, besides  divers  others  that  are  returned ; the 
truthe  of  this  pointe,  Mathew  Rogers,  dwelling 
neere  Holborne  bridge,  then  Surgeon’s  mate  in 
the  Shippe,  can  well  witnes. 

During  this  time  Sir  Walter  himselfe  taking  a 
fall  in  his  shippe,  being  bruised,  fell  into  a dan- 
gerous feaver,  wherin  I visited  him  (being  call’d 
for  by  himself).  He  desired  me  to  pray  for  him, 
spake  relligiously,  and  among  other  things  tolde 
me  that  it  greived  him  more  for  the  gentlemen 
than  for  himselfe,  whose  estates  would  be  hazarded 
by  his  death,  yet  that  he  would  leave  such  notes 
of  direction  behinde  him  as  should  be  sufficient 
for  them,  which  notes  neither  I nor,  for  ought  I 
knowe,  any  man  else  in  the  fleet  yet  sawe. 

At  Calean,  in  ISTovember  last,  Sir  Walter  being 
somewhat  recovered,  opened  his  project  for  the 
Mine,  which  upon  the  platte  he  demonstrated  to 
be  within  three  or  four  miles  of  the  towne  Sancti 
Thomse,  which  he  knew  to  be  inhabited  by  the 
Spaniards,  for  he  seemed  oftentimes  in  my  hear- 
inge  to  doubt  whether  it  were  re-enforc’d  or  no. 

Sir  Warham  St.  Leger  was  nowe  made  Lieu- 
tenant-General, and  had  he  gone  up  to  the  towne 
as  I have  heard  himselfe  often  say,  he  had  not 
had  particular  directions ; but  in  a seeming  cur- 
tesy Sir  Walter  had  left  all  things  there  to  his 
valour  and  j udgement.  But  God  suddenly  visiting 
him  with  a violent  sickness,  George  Rawley  then 
being  Serj ant- Major,  went  up  Commander-in- 
chiefe.  Captaine  Kern  is  director  for  the  mine. 
Sir  Walter  with  four  other  shippes  remaininge  at 
Trinidado  neere  the  maine  mouth  of  Oronoque ; 
of  which  the  shippe  wherein  I went  being  one,  I 
there  stayed  and  went  not  up  to  the  towne. 

We  parted  with  those  forces  that  went  in  dis- 
covery of  the  mine  about  the  middest  of  De- 
cember, and  heard  not  of  them  againe  untill  the 
of  February  followinge;  during  which  time  I 
very  seldome  heard  Sir  Walter  speake  of  a 
mine  : and  when  he  did  it  was  with  farre  lesse 


confidence  than  formerly,  intermixinge  newe  pro- 
jects, propoundinge  often  the  taking  of  St.  Joseph’s 
in  Trinidado,  expressing  the  great  conceit  of 
wealth  might  be  there  amonge  the  Spaniards  and 
the  undoubted  great  quantity  of  tobaccho,  but 
all  this  while  nothing  was  done.  Those  that  were 
absent  so  slightly  respected,  especially  the  Land-  I 
men,  that  he  would  often  say  for  the  most  of 
them  it  was  no  matter  whether  ever  they  returned 
or  no,  they  were  good  for  nothing  but  to  eate  j 
victualls ; and  were  sent  to  sea  on  purpose  that  | 
their  friendes  might  be  rid  of  them ; and  diverse 
times  propounded  to  go  away  and  leave  them,  to  j 
which  none  of  the  Captaines  would  ever  agree. 

Our  companies  that  went  up  the  river,  as  by 
the  chief  gentlemen  at  their  return  I Avas  given 
to  understand,  arrived  near  the  towne  of  St. 
Thomm  the  second  day  of  January,  where  the 
Captaines  desired  Captain  Kemis  first  to  show 
them  the  mine;  which  Sir  Walter  had  formerly 
sayd  to  be  three  or  four  miles  nearer  than  the 
towne,  and  that  then  yf  the  Spaniard  withstood 
them  they  would  mm  vi  repellere. 

This  Kemis  would  by  no  means  yield  to,  but  i 
alledged  diverse  reasons  to  the  contrary  : as  that  j 
if  the  town  were  reinforced,  he  should  open  then 
a mine  for  the  Kinge  of  Spaine  and  the  like,  which 
not  on  any  terms  he  would  ever  be  pleased  to 
doe.  Diverse  reasons  like  this  I not  only  heard 
by  the  gentlemen  that  returned,  but  sawe  myself 
under  Kemis  his  hand,  in  a letter  which  he  wrote 
from  Oronoque  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  at  Trini- 
dado, which  letter  I transcribed,  but  have  not  the 
copy  of;  yet  I think  there  be  of  them  in  London. 

During  the  time  of  this  consultation,  our  men, 
ready  to  repose  themselves  for  that  night,  were 
assaulted  by  the  Spaniards  from  the  skirt  of  a 
wood,  in  pursuit  of  whom  they  were  brought  to 
the  towne,  almost  before  themselves  knew  of  it.  In 
which  conflict  some  four  or  thereabouts  of  either 
side  were  slaine,  the  rest  of  the  Spaniards  quit 
the  town  and  fled. 

The  towne  being  next  day  their  own,  and  the 
place  as  it  were  in  their  possession,  every  man’s 
expectation  looked  hourly  for  the  discovery  of  the 
mine,  whilst  Captain  Kemis  minded  rather  the 
tobaccho,  apparell,  household  stufle,  and  other 
pillage,  often  saying  these  would  helpyf  all  failed. 
Yet  one  night,  as  hath  been  diverse  times  related 
to  me  by  Captain  Thornehurst,  himself  accom- 
panied only  with  his  man,  went  out  privately  and 
brought  in  some  mineral  ore,  which  he  cheerfully 
sheAved  Captain  Thornehurst ; but  being  tryed  by 
a refiner,  it  proved  worth  nothinge  and  Avas  no 
more  spoken  of.  Hence  it  was  considered  that 
Kemis  himself  might  be  deluded,  even  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  in  the  ore  and  place.  ^ For  now 
the  place  began  to  be  called  in  question  ; newe 
ways  were  to  be  searched ; boates  were  manned 
with  gentlemen,  soldiers,  and  saylors,  AAffiich  should 
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return  that  night,  yet  stayed  out  two  days ; and 
then  returned,  diverse  of  them  hurt,  and  two 
killed  outright  by  an  ambuscade  of  Spaniards  and 
Spanish  Indians. 

Within  two  days  after  the  boats  againe  were 
manned,  and  they  carryed  with  them  provision 
for  four  days,  the  time  limited  for  their  return : 
but  they  stayed  from  the  rest  20  or  21  dayes  ; 
allmost  to  the  famishing  of  them  all. 

And  whereas  the  mine  was  described  to  be 
three  miles  shorte  of  the  towne,  they  went  not 
only  three  miles,  but  threescore  leagues  beyond 
it,  till  at  last  they  were  forced  to  return;  and 
had  they  found  a mine  they  must  have  come  backe 
for  spades,  pickaxes,  and  refiners,  for  none  of 
these  carryed  they  with  them. 

The  IS*^’  of  Feb’'^  we,  at  Trinidado,  received 
newes  from  them  in  the  river,  of  the  takinge  of 
the  towne  and  the  missinge  of  the  mine. 

Sir  Walter  protested  to  the  Captaines  (as  most 
of  them  told  me)  his  owne  innocency,  which  to  ap- 
prove he  would  call  Kemis  to  a publick  account 
in  their  presence  before  he  spake  with  him  pri- 
vately, which  he  never  performed. 

At  their  coming  to  us,  which  was  the  second  of 
March,  Sir  Walter  made  a motion  of  goinge  backe 
againe,  and  he  would  bringe  them  to  the  mine; 
the  performance  of  which  at  that  time  was  alto- 
gether improbable,  yf  not  impossible.  Our  men 
weary,  our  boates  splitt,  our  shippes  foule,  and 
our  victualls  well  nighe  spent.  Then  againe  for 
the  takinge  of  St.  Joseph’s,  which  the  next  morn- 
i ing  v/as  left  of,  and  we  disembogued. 

I From  thence  we  fell  downe  to  the  Charibee 
1 Hands,  till  we  came  to  Moenis  ; there  we  put  into 
the  Bay  the  twelfth  of  March,  In  which  time 
I Sir  Walter  promised  to  propound  unto  the  Cap- 
I taines  very  often,  as  I heard,  some  new  project ; 

speakinge  of  a French  Commission,  which  I never 
j sawe,  nor  any  man  that  I knowe  of. 

' He  nowe  likewise  freely  gave  leave  to  any  of 
the  Captaines  to  leave  him  yf  they  pleased,  or 
thought  they  could  better  themselves  in  their  own 
intendments ; whereupon  Captain  AVhitney  and 
Captain  Wolleston,  with  their  shippes,  left  him 
the  Sixt  of  March. 

, Sir  Warham  St.  Leger  (as  I have  often  heard 
him  very  confidently  report)  privately  one  day 
desired  to  know  of  Sir  Walter,  whether  he  in- 
tended to  come  for  England  or  no  ? To  which  he 
answered  (with  reverence  to  God  and  your  Lord- 
ships be  it  spoken)  that  by  God  he  would  never 
come  there ; for  yf  they  gott  him  there,  they 
i would  hang  him,  or  to  that  purpose. 

Being  desired  then  by  Sir  Warham  to  tell  him 
what  course  he  would  take,  he  sayde  he  would 
goe  to  Newfoundland,  victuall  and  trimme  his 
shippes,  and  then  ly  off  about  the  lies  of  the  Azores, 
to  wayt  for  some  of  the  homeward-bound  Spa- 
niards : that  he  might  gett  somethinge  to  bid  him- 


selfe  Wellcome  into  France,  or  elsewhere.  At 
Mcenis,  the  21®*  of  March,  the  Captaines  Hearing 
of  Kemis  his  untimely  death,  presumed  that  they 
had  been  much  abused  in  this  project  by  Kemis 
or  Sir  Walter,  or  both;  and  consideringe  with 
themselves  their  men  were  ready  to  mutiny,  and 
would  not  follow  them  any  longer  yf  they  fol- 
lowed Sir  Walter,  but  would  carry  the  shippes 
where  they  pleased;  Sir  Walter’s  uncertainty 
and  many  delay es,  resolved  all  to  leave  him,  and 
consort  no  longer  with  him,  which  they  within 
fewe  dayes  actually  did. 

And  though  at  first  they  were  not  resolved  to 
come  directly  into  England ; yet,  within  few  days, 
upon  better  consideration,  they  thought  it  better 
to  refer  themselves  to  His  Majesty’s  princely 
clemency ; and  to  leave  of  that  voyage  with  so 
greate  losse,  than  by  longer  staying  out  to  incur 
his  high  displeasure ; and  so  made  for  England. 
As  for  Sir  Walter’s  returne,  whether  it  were  wil- 
ling or  constrained,  all  that  I knowe  of  it  is  by 
the  reporte  of  some  gentlemen  then  in  his  shippe, 
who  relate  it  thus.  Neere  the  bancke  of  New- 
foundland there  began  a mutiny  amonge  the 
seamen  ; some  of  them,  weary  of  the  voyage,  de- 
siring to  be  at  home  for  better  imployment ; 
others,  which  had  formerly  beene  pirates,  would 
stay  at  sea  till  they  had  gotten  somethinge.  Sir 
Walter,  to  appease  this  tumult,  came  up  from  his 
cabbin,  read  his  Majesty’s  commission  to  them, 
and  lastly,  put  it  to  their  owne  choyce  by  most 
voyces  what  they  should  doe  ; giving,  as  I heare, 
his  owne  voyce  at  that  time  very  confidently  for 
England. 

That  ever  he  slighted  the  King’s  Majesty  or  his 
authority  by  any  wordes  of  his,  or  suffered  it  to 
be  done,  or  that  ever  it  was  done  by  any  one  in 
the  fleete,  I never  yet  heard.  The  gentlemen 
that  were  most  inward  with  him,  as  I heare  and 
thinke,  were  Captaine  Charles  Parker,  Sir  John 
Holmden,  and  Captaine  George  Baleigh,  the  chief 
seamen,  and  of  them  but  fewe. 

Thus,  Right  Hon'"^®  Lords,  in  the  simplicity  of 
truthe,  free  from  all  sinister  affection,  I have  en- 
deavored  to  performe  what  by  your  Lordships  I 
was  appointed  ; though  with  much  weakness,  which 
I referre  to  your  Lordships’  viewe  and  favorable 
censure.  My  pen  hath  not  beene  used  to  so  high 
imployment,  but  my  prayers  shall  never  cease  to 
mount  the  throne  of  Grace,  that  God  will  be 
pleased  to  make  you  all  glorious  in  heaven  whome 
he  hath  made  so  gracious  and  honorable  on  earth. 

Your  honor’d  Lordships  ever  to  be  commanded, 

Samuel  Jones. 


FLETCHER’S  “ CUSTOM  OF  THE  COUNTRY.” 

I have  long  had  an  idea  that  our  dramatic  cri- 
tics had  not  devoted  much  attention  to  Spanish 
literature,  and  this  play  convinces  me  of  the  fact. 
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At  the  same  time  I freely  confess  that  I see  little 
to  blame  in  their  not  having  done  so;  for  Fletcher 
is  almost  the  only  one  of  the  old  dramatists  who 
went  to  Spain  for  his  dramatic  materials. 

In  the  preliminary  notice  to  this  play  in  Dyce’s 
edition,  an  extract  is  given  from  Weber,  commenc- 
ing thus:  “The  underplot  of  Kutilio,  Duarte, 
and  Guiomar  was  suggested  by  a novel  in  the 
Hecatommithi  of  Giovanbattista  Giraldi  Cinthio 
the  substance  of  which  is  as  follows.”  He 
then  analyses  the  novel,  in  which  the  name  of  the 
lady  is  Livia,  that  of  her  son  Scipio,  and  the  scene 
Forli  in  Italy.  The  circumstances  also  are  very 
different  from  those  in  Fletcher’s  play.  On  all 
this  Mr.  Dyce  makes  no  comment,  so  I assume 
that  he  knew  of  no  other  source. 

Now  were  it  not  for  another  play  of  Fletcher’s, 
The  Laws  of  Candy,  I should  feel  inclined  to 
doubt  his  having  been  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
Hecatommithi.  On  this  occasion,  however,  I am 
quite  certain  that  it  was  not  his  authority,  at  least 
not  his  immediate  authority,  but  that  he  got  this 
storv  where  he  got  the  subjects  of  so  many  of 
his  plays,  in  the  works  of  Cervantes  ; as,  however, 
it  was  neither  in  Don  Quixote  nor  in  the  Novelas 
Exemplares,  it  has  escaped  the  knowledge  of  his 
editors. 

In  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  third  book  of  Cer- 
vantes’ romance  of  Per  sites  y Sigismunda,  we  read 
that  the  hero,  heroine,  and  their  party,  after  leaving 
Talavera,  encountered  a Pole,  who  related  to  them 
his  history,  the  early  part  of  which  exactly  corre- 
sponds with  Fletcher’s  play.  Thus,  the  names  in  it 
of  the  lady  and  her  son  are  Guiomar  and  Duarte  ; 
the  scenels  Lisbon,  and  the  adventure  occurs  the 
very  first  night  after  the  Pole’s  arrival  in  that  city. 
He  is  attacked  without  any  cause  by  the  insolent 
Duarte,  whom  he  kills  ; he  finds  Guiomar  in  her 
chamber,  who  asks  him  if  he  is  a Castilian,  and 
tells  him  that  even  if  he  were  she  would  save  him. 
She  directs  him  to  place  himself  in  a cavity  be- 
hind the  tapestry  over  the  bed.  After  the  dead 
body  of  her  son  had  been  brought  in,  and  a wit- 
ness had  declared  that  he  had  seen  a man  taking 
refuge  in  the  house,  all  knowledge  of  whom  she 
denied,  and  the  officers  of  justice  were  gone,  she 
felt  through  the  arras  the  palpitating  heart  of  her 
suppliant,  bade  him  come  forth,  covering  his  face 
with  his  hands  that  she  might  not  be  able  to  re- 
cognise him,  and  directed  her  maid  to  lead  him 
out,  give  him  a hundred  crowns,  and  dismiss  him 
— all  just,  or  nearly  so,  as  in  the  play. 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  different.  The  Pole  got 
next  morning  on  board  of  a vessel  bound  for 
India,  where  he  remained  fifteen  years ; while 
Fletcher  makes  Duarte  recover,  and  marries 
Guiomar  to  the  man  whom  she  had  saved. 

I think  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  of  this 
having  been  Fletcher’s  original. 

Thos.  Keightley. 


Hugh  Boyd.  — Historical  inquirers  know  full 
well  how  soon  echo  becomes  a voice  and  an  au- 
thority. It  is  well,  therefore,  to  enter  an  early 
protest.  I thought,  for  example,  that  the  true 
story  of  the  Frenchman’s  misapprehension  of 
Boyd’s  mystification  about  Junius  was  known  to 
most  persons ; and  certainly  Bonnecarrere’s  let- 
ter was  published  in  extenso  in  “ N.  & Q.”  2“*^  S. 
i.  43.,  yet  I have  just  read  the  following  circum- 
stantial blundering  in  a volume  by  the  late  Mr.  j 
Crofton  Croker,  now  first  published. 

The  late  Sir  John  Macpherson  resided,  it  ap-  , 
pears,  at  Grove  House,  Brompton.  On  this  Mr.  I 
Croker  observes : — 

“ Upon  the  after-dinner  conversation  at  Grove  House 
of  Mr.  Hugh  Boyd  rests  chiefly  that  gentleman’s  claim  i 
to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  many  authors  of  ‘Junius.’ 
His  host  having  temporarily  retired  from  table,  Bo3’’d’s 
words  were  ‘that  Sir  John  Macpherson  little  knew  he 
was  entertaining  in  his  mansion  a political  writer,  whose 
sentiments  were  once  the  occasion  of  a chivalrous  appeal 
from  Sir  John  to  arms ’—immediately  adding,  ‘J  am  the 
author  of  Junius’  ” 

I do  not  know  what  is  meant  by  Boyd’s  claim 
to  be  considered  one  of  “ the  many  authors  of 
Junius.”  Boyd,  as  here  reported,  claimed  to  be 
“ the  author.”  However,  not  to  waste  time  on 
trifles,  I will  only  observe,  as  Mr.  Croker  will,  I 
have  little  doubt,  be  adduced  as  corroborative 
evidence,  that  Boyd  left  England  in  1785  or  1786 
and  never  returned,  and  that  Macpherson  did  not 
arrive  in  England  until  1787,  and,  consequently, 
that  Boyd  never  could  have  dined  with  him  at 
Grove  House.  H.  B.  H. 

Witty  Kenderings.  — Being  once  in  conver-  i 
sation  with  a member  of  the  Dixie  family  upon  [ 
the  subject  of  punning  mottoes,  his  own  was  in- 
stanced— “ Quod  dixi  dixif  “ Can  you  translate 
it?”  he  asked.  I gave  him  the  literal  version. 

“ No,”  said  he,  “ that  won’t  do  : we  render  it  ‘ Tell 
a lie  and  stick  to  it!'"'  Of  course  it  will  not  be 
understood  that  this  ancient  family  is  charac- 
terised by  any  want  of  veracity.  E.  V. 

Note  of  an  Entry  on  the  Register  Book 
OF  Ceyst  St.  George,  Devon. — «. 

“ 9°  Georgii  2*^^  1735 — 6. 

The  Law  now  forbids  ye  keeping  any  Records  in  Latin, 


John  Milton.  — I transmit  you  a few  notes 
from  original  MS.  source,  giving  a compendium  of 
Milton’s  career,  none  the  less  acceptable  because 
they  are  by  the  hand  of  Vertue,  and  seem  to  flx 
the  date  of  his  blindness  : — ■ 

“Johannes  Milton,  born  a.d.  1608;  Paul’s  School,  15, 
16-23 ; at  Cambridge  seven  years,  1630  ; came  to  London, 
Oxford,  &c. ; get.  30,  set  out  for  Italy,  1638 ; travels  one 
year  and  three  months ; returned  to  London  latter  end 
1639,  set.  32 ; published  Reformation,  1641 ; married,  eet. 
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35,  his  first  wife,  1643  ; 1651,  soon  after,  he  lost  the  sight  of 
one  eye ; set.  46,  and  in  1654  both,  a total  deprivation ; Pa- 
radise Lost  licensed,  1688  ; published  1669  in  ten  books ; 
afterwards,  1671,  in  twelve  books;  Milton  died,  1674, 
set.  66.” 

Raymo^md  Delacourt. 

Harvest  in  December.  — I enclose  a para- 
graph cut  from  the  Suffolk  Chronicle  of  Dec.  22, 
which  may  interest  your  readers : — 

“ Your  agricultural  readers  in  Suffolk  may  be  interested 
to  hear  that  the  last  field  of  wheat  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  our  county  town,  containing  about  five  acres,  was 
commenced  being  cut  last  Tuesday,  the  18th  inst.,  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Gray  Marriage,  at  Springfield,  about  two 
miles  from  Chelmsford,  on  the  Colchester  road,  near  the 
White  Hart  Inn. 

“ I understand  it  is  expected  to  be  cleared  so  that  a 
party  may  be  able  to  glean  about  Christmas  Day!  I 
have  a specimen  of  the  corn,  and  I never  expect  again  to 
see  such  a sight  at  such  a time  of  the  year,  and  perhaps 
no  person  living  ever  witnessed  such  a circumstance  be- 
fore.” 

Perhaps  some  of  them  may  be  able  to  furnish  a 
parallel.  X. 

Bivouac.  — This  word  is  commonly,  but  incor- 
rectly, regarded  as  of  French  origin.  Its  form  is 
French,  but  it  comes  from  the  German  hewachen^ 
to  watch,  or  be  on  guard.  The  true  meaning  of  it 
is  also  often  lost  sight  of,  for  whereas  it  correctly 
applies  only  to  those  who  pass  the  night  under 
arms,  or  in  an  attitude  of  defence,  it  is  frequently 
used  of  any  encamping  and  passing  the  night  in 
the  open  air.  I have  just  read  a volume  in  which 
the  word  is  thus  misemployed  continually,  and  I 
send  a note  of  it.  B.  H.  C. 


MILTON  PORTRAITS. 

The  recently  Issued  12th  volume  of  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  contains  a paper  of  mine,  “On  the 
Engraved  Portraits  and  Pretended  Portraits  of 
Milton.”  Though  well  aware  of  the  valuable 
assistance  I might  have  derived  during  its  pre- 
paration, by  putting  myself  in  communication 
with  the  readers  of  “ X.  & Q,.,”  I abstained  from 
doing  so ; partly  because,  in  the  absence  of  a 
starting  point  for  the  inquiry,  those  who  were 
desirous  of  helping  me  would  have  had  no  means 
of  distinguishing  between  facts  already  ascertained 
and  those  requiring  elucidation ; and  partly  be- 
cause I shrank  from  encountering  the  host  of 
“ unquestionable  originals  by  Faithorne,”  which  I 
feared  would  spring  up  in  answer  to  any  general 
inquiry  I might  venture  to  make.  The  first  diffi- 
culty is  removed,  and  the  second  mitigated,  by 
the  publication  of  my  paper ; which  has  been 
printed  in  the  hope  that  it  might  serve  as  a text 
for  the  reception  of  additional  information  and 
corrections,  which  might  enable  me  at  some  future 


period  to  reproduce  it  in  a more  perfect  form. 
And  I now  beg  to  invite  the  attention  of  your 
readers  to  the  subject. 

I shall  feel  much  indebted  to  any  gentleman 
who  may  have  read  my  paper,  and  who  will  sup- 
ply any  omissions,  or  furnish  information  as  to 
the  present  place  of  deposit  of  any  of  the  pictures 
or  drawings  I have  referred  to,  or  any  others 
which  may  be  assigned  to  Milton  on  reasonable 
evidence  : but  I would  deprecate  the  introduction 
of  anymore  “originals  by  Faithorne.”  Various 
points  on  which  information  is  wanting  will  pre- 
sent themselves  in  reading  the  paper,  and  I may 
hereafter  suggest  in  your  pages  specific  subjects 
for  inquiry.  In  the  mean  time  I will,  as  a com- 
mencement, submit  the  following  Queries  : — 

Simon's  Folio  Mezzotint.  — 1.  Are  any  copies 
known  of  the  folio  mezzotint  head  of  Milton, 
inscribed  “ R.  White  ad  vivum  delineavit ; J. 
Simon  sculpsit”;  with  any  earlier  or  other  im- 
print than  that  of  “ Sold  by  T.  Bowles  in  Paul’s 
Churchyard,  and  J.  Bowles  in  Cornhill  ” ? 2. 

What  were  the  earliest  and  latest  date  at  which 
those  two  firms  existed  contemporaneously  ? And 
3.  Can  any  evidence  be  furnished,  fixing  the  date 
of  the  first  publication  of  this  print  before  or  after 
1734? 

Richai'dson' s Etchings.  — 4.  In  the  Memoirs  of 
Thomas  Hollis  (p.  514.),  mention  is  made  of  an 
etching  from  a bust,  published  in  Say’s  Poems  and 
Essays,  and  which  is  stated  to  be  one  of  Richard- 
son’s “ sets  of  prints  of  Milton.”  Were  his  various 
etchings  ever  published  in  sets  ? and  where  can  I 
see  a copy  so  published,  or  ascertain  precisely  of 
what  it  consists  ? 5.  In  the  etching  prefixed  to 

such  of  the  copies  as  I have  seen  of  Richardson’s 
Explanatory  Notes  and  Remarks  on  Paradise  Lost, 
1734,  the  laurel  branch  on  the  right  temple  con- 
sists of  eleven  leaves : and  there  is  an  etching, 
very  liable  to  be  confounded  with  it,  but  distin- 
guishable by  the  right  branch  consisting  of  nine 
leaves.  Where  and  how  was  this  latter  published  ? 
6.  Is  there  any  known  authority  (in  correspon- 
dence or  otherwise)  for  Richardson’s  statement, 
as  to  the  original . of  these  etchings,  that  he  had 
reason  to  believe  Milton  sat  for  it  not  long  before 
his  death?  And  7.,  Is  any  sale- catalogue  to  be 
met  with  of  the  drawings,  &c.,  forming  the  collec- 
tion of  the  elder  Richardson,  sold  in  1746-7, 
marked  with  the  names  of  purchasers  ? 

Tanner's  Medal.  — 8.  This  medal,  struck  at  the 
expense  of  Mr.  Auditor  Benson,  is  stated  by  Dr. 
Joseph  Warton,  in  a note  to  his  brother’s  edition  of 
the  Minor  Poems  (p.  362.,  edit.  1791,)  to  have  been 
given  as  prizes  for  the  best  verses  that  were  pro- 
duced on  Milton  at  all  our  great  schools.  Is  there 
at  any  of  our  great  schools,  at  the  present  day, 
any  trace  of  the  competition  here  referred  to,  or 
the  foundation  of  the  prize  ? 
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I feel  the  inconvenience  of  having  to  refer 
yourself  and  your  readers  to  the  Transactions  of 
a provincial  Society.  I have  done  my  best  to 
remedy  it  by  distributing,  somewhat  extensively, 
private  copies  of  my  paper ; and  obtaining  (I 
hope)  admission  for  a copy  to  the  shelves  of  the 
reference  library  in  the  British  Museum  Reading 
Room,  and  I also  send  a copy  for  the  Editor  of 
ISr.  &.  Q.”  John  Fitchett  Marsh. 

Fairfield  House,  Warrington. 


An^sesthetics.  — Can  any  of  your  readers  in- 
form me  what  anaesthetic,  having  the  effect  of 
chloroform  in  producing  insensibility  to_  pain 
during  surgical  operations,  is  alluded  to  in  the 
following  lines  from  Du  Bartas,  translated  by 
Joshua  Sylvester?  Du  Bartas  died  about  the 
year  1590 : — 

“ Even  as  la  Surgeon  minding  otF-to-cut 
Som  cureless  limb ; before  in  use  he  put 
His  violent  Engins  on  the  vicious  member, 

Bringeth  his  Patient  in  a senseless  slumber; 

And  griefless  then  (guided  by  Use  and  Art) 

To  save  the  whole  saws  off  th’  infested  part. 

So  God  empal’d  our  Grandsire’s  (Adam)  lively  look, 
Through  all  his  bones  a deadly  chilness  strook, 
Siel’d-up  his  sparkling  eyes  with  Iron  bands. 

Led  down  his  feet  (almost)  to  Lethe’s  sands; 

In  briefe,  so  numm’d  his  Soule’s  and  Bodie’s  sense, 
That  (without  pain)  opening  bis  side,  from  thence 
He  took  a rib,  which  rarely  He  refin’d. 

And  thereof  made  the  Mother  of  Mankind.” 

Eden  W^arwick. 

Birmingham. 

Basset  ; Ancient  Peate.  — Lists  of  the  plate 
belonging  at  various  periods  to  the  Merchant- 
Taylors’  Company  will  be  found  in  Herbert’s 
History  of  the  twelve  Great  Livery  Companies 
of  London,  at  p.  467.  of  vol.  ii.  Among  the  “Plate 
ill  the  Treasury  before  1609  ” were  “ 3 bassets  or 
low  bowls,  one  with  a cover,  wholly  gilt,  used  for 
the  Sixteen  Men  Table,  at  the  general  feast ; 2 old 
masers,  with  narrow  slips  of  silver  gilt ; 2 livery 
pots  of  silver,  parcel  gilt,”  &c.  &c.  The  beer  or 
wine  was  brought  to  table  in  the  livery  pots,  and 
drunk,  we  may  presume,  from  the  masers  or  bas- 
sets. Masers  were  “low  bowls”  or  basins,  as  is 
well  known.  In  what  respect  the  basset  differed 
from  the  maser  I should  be  glad  to  kjnow,  not  re- 
collecting to  have  met  with  the  term  before.  I 
have  not  detected  any  other  extraordinary  names 
for  silver  plate  in  Mr.  Herbert’s  work. 

John  Gough  Hichols. 

Chinese  Books,  etc.  — Is  there  any  catalogue 
of  the  Chinese  books  (very  valuable)  at  Univer- 
sity College  ? Are  there  any  astronomical  books  ? 
Is  the  notation  used  the  same  as  the  common 
commercial  numerical  notation,  which  is  quite  as 
facile  as  Byrom’s  short-hand,  and  more  easily  ac- 
quired ? The  Chinese  eclipses  rival  in  import- 


ance the  Babylonian  eclipses,  calculated  at  such 
length  by  Delambre  ; and  the  former  have  never 
yet  been  calculated  with  sufficient  care  and  accu- 
racy. Wm.  Davis. 

Grove  Place,  St.  John’s  Wood. 

Egidia,  Geils,  Giles.  — What  is  the  origin 
and  derivation  of  Egidia,  used  as  a Christian 
name?  In  certain  deeds  of  date  cir.  1620-30, 
a lady  resident  in  Edinburgh  is  styled  Egidia, 
and  elsewhere  Geils  and  Giles.  Are  these  syno- 
nynies  ? 

St.  Giles,  Gele,  or  Geils,  it  is  well  known,  was 
the  patron  saint  of  Edihburgh,  although  he  was  | 
originally  a foreigner ; now  Egidia  is  found  in- 
variably employed  as  a female  name.  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  island  I think  Giles  is  mas- 
culine. At  the  period  referred  to,  Egidia  seems 
to  have  been  rather  a favourite  and  frequent 
name  ; and  I read  recently  of  a vessel  sailing  from 
Glasgow  termed  the  “ Lady  Egidia.” 

“Santa  Egidio  ” occurs  as  the  name  of  an 
Italian  saint.  W. 

Thomas  Green,  Poet.  — In  1780,  there  ap- 
peared in  a 12mo.  vol.  of  365  pages.  Poems  on 
various  Subjects,  chiefly  Sacred,  by  the  late  Mr. 
Thomas  Green,  of  Ware,  Hertfordshire.  As  Mr. 
Green  was  fortunate  enough  to  write  one  of  the 
best  devotional  hymns  in  the  language,  and  was 
not  fortunate  enough  to  be  elected  to  a vacant  1 
niche  in  some  biographical  dictionary,  allow  me 
to  record  his  name  in  your  pages.  Mr.  Green  be- 
longed to  Ware,  and  was  dead  when  his  poems  were  , 
published.  Can  some  one  furnish  any  details  of  i 
his  life,  calling,  and  end  ? The  hymn  I alluded  to  ^ 
is  in  many  selections,  but  usually  with  one  or  more  , 
verses  left  out.  It  commences  : ■ — ' 

“It  is  the  Lord,  enthroned  in  light. 

Whose  claims  are  all  divine,”  &c. 

Every  verse  except  the  last  two  (9  and  10)  com- 
mences with  the  words  “ It  is  the  Lord.”  Mr. 
Green  also  wrote  the  hymn  commencing  “ Some 
boldly  venture  near  the  throne,”  and  a number  of 
others,  which  resemble  in  style  and  spirit  the 
Olney  Hymns  more  than  any  others  I know.  If 
Thomas  Green  had  had  some  judicious  friend,  or 
more  of  the  critical  faculty,  his  poems  might  have 
been  remembered  with  honour.  The  defects  of 
his  manner  from  time  to  time,  and  other  circum- 
stances, are  against  him ; but  after  all,  his  volume 
contains  many  charming  little  pieces.  The  purest 
morality,  the  warmest  devotion,  and  the  strictest 
orthodoxy  distinguish  these  pages.  The  wit  and 
satire  are  quiet  and  harmless,  but  often  genuine, 
and  the  quaint  and  homely  illustrations  are  such 
as  Cowper’s  readers  (and  we  are  constantly  re- 
minded of  him)  would  admire.  The  simplicity  of 
the  language,  both  as  to  words  and  construction, 
betokens  a stranger  to  the  schools,  and  one  who 
I wrote  thus  because  it  was  natural  for  him  to  do 
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so,  and  because  he  wished  to  do  good.  I give  six 
lines  from  his  New  Year’s  Eve  Soliloquy,  p. 

100. 

“ With  Thee  let  every  day  be  past, 

And  when  that  comes  which  proves  my  last, 

Mav  glorv  dawn  within ! 

Then  banish  from  me  every  doubt, 

And  ere  life’s  glimmering  lamp  goes  out, 

Let  endless  joys  begin!  ” u n 

13. 11.  O. 

Hebyngh AM.  — Wanted  information  respecting 
the  family  of  Mr.  John  Heryngham,  whose  daugh- 
ter Elizabeth  married  Lord  (William?)  Russell 
about  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century.  The 
name  and  the  arms  (three  herrings  barwise)  ap- 
pear amongst  others  on  the  library  walls  of  Ends- 
leigh  Cottage.  W.  W.  H. 

John  Huss,  the  Bohemian  Reformer. — At  a 
public  meeting  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 

Society  recently  held  at , one  of  the  speakers 

produced  a piece  of  stone  •^brought  from  Con- 
stance, which  he  said  was  part  of  the  very  stone 
broken  off  from  that  to  which  John  Huss  ^was 
chained  when  burnt  at  the  stake. 

Have  any  of  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  visited 
the  remains  of  the  old  Dominican  monastery  at 
Constance  (now  used  as  a large  cotton  factory  and 
block-printing  establishment),  and  seen  there  the 
stone  which  is  shown  as  the  identical  one  to 
which  the  martyr  was  fastened-?  and,  if  so,  their 
opinion  of  it  is  anxiously  asked  by  Veritas. 

Family  of  Hussey.  — Joseph  Husee  of  Stour- 
paine,  Dorset,  born  1600  to  1610  (about),  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  succeeded  by  a son,  “Joseph 
Husee  of  Tomson,”  Dorset,  who  was  surviving  in 
1686.  Can  any  correspondent  prove  this  latter 
Joseph  to  have  been  the  son  of  i\\Q  former  ? The 
former  is  believed  to  have  married  Katherine 
Hodder.  Whom  did  the  latter  marry  ? Hutchins’ 
Dorset  is  at  fault  in  this  branch  of  the  great 
Husey  family.  Does  Collinson’s  Hist,  of  Somerset 
i help,  under  letter  C.,  for  Charlton  Horethorn  or 
! Compton  Pauncefoot  ? P.  P.  P. 

i Royal  Hospital,  Kilmainham,  near  Dublin. 

— A small  12mo.  volume,  entitled  An  Account  of 
\ the  Foundation  of  the  Royal  Hospital  of  King 
! Charles  //.,  was  published  in  Dublin  in  1713, 

I and  gives  many  particulars  of  this  noble  insti- 
tution, which,  — 

' “ for  the  relief  and  maintenance  of  ancient  and  infirm 

i officers  and  soldiers  serving  in  the  Army  of  Ireland, 

' [was]  begun  by  His  Grace  James  Duke  of  Ormonde, 

1 Anno  1680  (at  that  time  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland), 

' and  compleated  b}’  His  Excellency  Henry  Earl  of  Claren- 
! don.  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  same,  in  the  year  1686.” 

The  book  was  dedicated  by  Thomas  Wilson  to 
James  Duke  of  Ormonde,  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  several  other  personages. 

I wish,  for  a particular  purpose,  to  learn  some- 
I thing  about  this  Thomas  Wilson.  AVho  was  he? 


what  means  of  information  did  he  possess  ? and 
is  he  known  as  the  author  of  any  other  publica- 
tion ? Not  long  since  I met  with  a very  beau- 
tifully-executed MS.,  which  Is  now  before  me, 
bearing  Wilson’s  name,  and  agreeing  almost  word 
for  word  and  page  for  page  with  the  printed 
volume.  The  handwriting  is  apparently  of  about 
the  commencement  of  the  last  century.  Dr.  Bur- 
ton’s History  of  the  Royal  Hospital.,  Kilmainham 
(8vo.  Dublin,  1843)  is  likewise  before  me,  but  it 
does  not  supply  the  required  information. 

Abhba. 

Prince  Maurice.  — Can  any  of  your  readers  - 
oblige  with  a list  of  the  best  authorities  to  consult 
(historical,  biographical,  or  critical)  upon  the  life 
of  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  the  contemporary  of 
Barneveldt,  or  give  any  sources  of  information 
about  the  pensioner  himself,  or  mention  any  anec- 
dotes of  these  two  historical  characters  ? R.  R. 


Mells.  — In  that  interesting  book,  Hook’s 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  the  very  reverend 
author,  describing  the  Anglo-Saxon  golden  age, 
says  : — 

“ The  hum  of  bees  was  heard  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  their  whereabouts  is  indicated  by  the  name 
of  Mells.” 


To  this  etymology  I demur.  The  Anglo-Saxons 
did  not  want  a Latin  word  for  honey  ; in  fact  it 
is  probable  that  but  little  Latin  was  known,  espe- 
cially by  beekeepers,  in  those  days,  who  called 
themselves  “ beoceorls,”  and  not  “ apiarians,”  and 
their  nector  “hunig,”  and  not  “mel.”  Most  places 
beginning  with  Mel,  I believe,  owe  their  name  to 
the  fact  of  a mill  existing  there  in  Anglo-Saxon 
times.  Chaucer  tells  us  — 

“ At  Trompyngtoun  nat  fer  fro  Cantebrigge 
Ther  goth  a brook  and  over  that  a brigge. 

Upon  the  whiche  brooke  ther  stant  a melle : 

And  this  is  verray  sothe  that  I you  telle. 

A meller  was  ther  dwellyng  many  a day. 

As  any  pecok  he  was  proud  and  gay ” 


I have  myself  heard  the  pronunciation  mell  in 
High  Sufiblk,  and  indeed  think  that  Chaucer  in- 
tended his  Reeve  to  speak  the  Icenian  dialect,  as  it 
is  admitted  that  the  two  scholars  speak  a Northern 
dialect. 

Ingoldmells  and  some  other  places  may  take 
their  names  from  the  Icelandic  miol,  sand  ; but  I 
can  find  no  instance  of  a place  taking  its  name 
from  “ mell,”  honey.  E.  G.  R. 


George  Pickering. — Can  any  of  your  readers 
in  Newcastle  give  me  any  account  of  George 
Pickering,  a poet  of  that  town  ? Tlie  two  fol- 
lowing works  were  published  in  Newcastle:  — 
Poetry,  Fugitive  and  Original,  by  Thomas  Bed- 
ingfield  and  George  Pickering.  With  Notes, 
&c.  1815;  Unpublished  Remains  of  Mr.  George 
Pickering,  ^c.  By  John  Sykes.  1828.  Is  Air. 
Pickering  author  of  any  poem  ol  length  ? X.  Y. 
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Pomona  in  the  Okkney  Islands.  — How  came 
the  principal  island  in  this  group  to  receive  the 
Latin  name  of  Pomona,  when  the  names  of  all  the 
surrounding  islands  are  of  unmistakable  Horse 
origin,  as  was  likewise  the  ancient  name  by  which 
this  island  was  known  to  its  early  inhabitants  ? 
The  presumption  that  the  name  was  given  to  it 
by  the  Latins  is  strengthened  by  the  historian 
Solinus,  who  records  the  fact  that  it  was  at  the 
period  when  he  wrote,  about  the  middle  of  the 
third  century,  known  by  this  name  ; and  he  adds, 
that  such  name  had  been  given  to  it  on  account 
of  the  length  of  the  day  in  that  region,  which  de- 
finition of  its  origin  may  be  subject  to  some  doubt, 
from  its  apparent  unlikelihood.  It  has  occurred 
to  the  writer,  from  perusing  an  hypothesis  con- 
tained in  an  early  geographical  treatise,  by  which 
it  is  attempted  to  be  proved  that  this  group  of 
islands  are  identical  with  the  fabled  Islands  of  the 
Blest,  that  some  early  Roman  navigator,  in  dis- 
covering this  group  of  western  isles,  through  some 
supposed  identity  or  association  with  the  above- 
mentioned  prolific  source  of  Greek  and  Roman 
fable,  may  have  bestowed  on  the  principal  island 
of  the  group  the  name  of  Pomona.  Can  any  reader 
farther  elucidate  the  inquiry.  J.  G.  F. 

J.  Rees.  — There  is  a work  called  The  Drama- 
tic Author's  of  America^  by  James  Rees,  Philadel- 
phia, 1845.  Can  any  American  reader  give  me 
any  account  of  the  author  ? Where  could  I 
obtain  a copy,  and  at  what  price  ? Is  this  book 
in  the  Museum  library  ? [Ho.]  Zeta. 

Stakachtee  and  Muudoch. — « 

“ Dirty  Starachter,  who  was  able 
To  eat  raw  meat  on  unwashed  table, 

And  gnawed  his  beard,  to  get  relief 
From  hunger,  rather  than  roast  beef; 

Who  butter  scorned,  and  found  more  good  in 
Unleavened  dough  than  boil’d  plum-pudding; 
Compound  of  pugilist  and  bard  *, 

Put  into  lyrics  lame  and  hard 
His  rules  of  diet,  crude  and  nasty 
As  f Murdoch’s  cat  and  herring  pasty ; 

This  famed  for  walking,  that  for  fighting, 

Both  for  foul  feeding  and  bad  writing.” 

“ The  Progress  of  Cookery,”  by  W.  Woty,  in 
The  Poetical  Miscellany,  London,  1771. 

The  above  notes  may  have  been  explanatory 
ninety  years  ago  ; they  are  not  now.  A reference 
to  any  account  of  Starachter  or  Murdoch  will 
oblige  E.  C. 

Frances,  Duchess  of  Suffolk. — This  lady, 
after  the  death  of  her  husband,  Henry  Grey 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  who  was  beheaded  in  1554, 
married  Adrian  Stokes,  Esq.  Can  any  of  your 
readers  say  who  he  was,  and  when  he  died  ? J 
Does  she  appear  named  in  any  public  document 
between  1554  and  her  death  in  1559;  and,  if  so. 

Vide  Wormius  ap.  T.  Hearne. 

t The  famous  walking  parson,  and  Sabellian  polemic. 

I [See  “N.  Q.”  pt  g.  yi.  225. ; xii.  451.— Ed.] 


how  is  she  described  ? It  is  strange  that  little  or 
nothing  should  be  known  of  the  step-father  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey.  g.  E.  G. 


^ Thomas  Burton’s  “ Diary.”  — Some  years 
since  Mr.  Upcott,  whilst  on  a visit  to  Edinburgh, 
informed  me  that  this  v/ork  was  in  the  handwrit- 
ing of  Lord  Clarendon,  who,  he  asserted,  was  the 
true  author.  He  said  he  had  seen  the  MS.,  and 
had  no  doubt  of  the  fact.  He  added,  that  the 
reason  for  ascribing  it  to  Burton,  was  to  prevent 
the  interference  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
which  had  the  exclusive  privilege  of  printing  all 
the  works  of  the  Earl.  How  far  Mr.  Upcott  — 
whose  knowledge  of  calligraphy  is  well  known-— 
was  correct  I have  no  means  of  ascertaining. 
The  work,  though  exceedingly  valuable,  has  so 
long  been  allowed  to  remain  on  the  shelves  of  the 
booksellers,  that  if  tFe  statement  be  true,  it  is  not 
very  likely  the  University  would  put  forth  any 
claim  to  it.  J.  M. 

[There  is  certainly  an  apparent  similarity  in  the  hand- 
writing of  this  Parliamentary  Diary  and  an  autograph 
of  the  Earl’s  — both  in  the  British  Museum  ; but  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that,  at  the  date  of  these  parliamentary 
proceedings  (1656 — 1659),  Clarendon  was  residing  at 
Bruges  and  Antwerp.  Not  the  least  hint  is  given  in  the 
Catalogue  of  Mr.  Upcott’s  Manuscripts  that  this  docu- 
ment is  by  the  Earl.  This  Diary,  together  with  the 
Correspondence  of  Henry  and  Laurence  Hyde,  sons  of  the 
Chancellor,  so  ably  edited  by  the  late  Mr.  Singer  in  1828, 
were  obtained  by  Mr.  Upcott  from  a lady  who  inherited 
them  from  persons  very  nearly  connected  with  the  noble 
family  of  Hyde.  It  is"^  probable  that  both  these  manu- 
scripts formerly  belonged  to  Henry,  the  second  Earl; 
for  Evelyn  {Correspondence,  iii.  301,[  edit.  1852,)  informs 
us  that  the  library  of  this  noble  Earl  contained  “the 
manuscript  copies  of  what  concerns  the  Parliamentary 
Records,  Journals,  and  Transactions,  which  I have  heard 
both  himself  and  the  late  unfortunate  Earl  of  Essex  (who 
had  also  the  same  curiosity)  affirm,  cost  them  5001.  tran- 
scribing and  binding.”  After  all,  it  still  remains  an  open 
question,  who  was  the  original  reporter  of  this  Parlia- 
mentary Diary : for  the  Editor,  Mr.  Rutt,  has  attributed 
it  to  Thomas  Burton,  M.P.,  for  Westmoreland,  on  what, 
after  the  question  now  raised,  must  be  considered  very 
insufficient  proofs.  See  vol,  ii.  p.  159.] 

“Macbeth.”  — Who  is  Editor  of  Macbeth,  a 
Tragedy  by  Wm.  Shakspeare,  collated  with  the 
old  and  modern  editions,  8vo.,  1773  ? This  would 
appear  to  be  a different  edition  from  that  of  Mr. 
Charles  Jennens,  who  about  this  time  published 
Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Lear,  ^c.  Zeta. 

[There  was  but  one  edition  of  Macheth  in  1773,  and 
this,  in  most  of  the  lists  of  Shaksperiana,  is  attributed  to 
Charles  Jennens  of  Gopsal;  but  in  the  Catalogue  of  the 
King’s  library,  British  Museum,  the  name  of  Abbott 
[who  is  he?]  is  given  as  the  Editor.  The  Dedication 
prefixed  to  Lear  is  as  follows : — 

“To  Charles  Jennens,  Esq.,  at  Gopsal,  Leicestershire, 
under  whose  patronage,  by  access  to  whose  libraiy,  and 
from  whose  hints  and  remarks,  the  Editor  hath  been 
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enabled  to  attempt  an  Edition  of  Shakspeare,  the  same  is 
inscribed,  with  the  greatest  respect  and  gratitude,  by  his 
most  obliged  and  obedient  humble  servant. 

“ The-  Editor.” 

From  the  account,  however,  of  the  eccentricities  of 
Charles  Jennens,  in  Nichols’s  Anecdotes  ofWm.  Bowyer, 
p.  442.,  it  would  appear  that  Jennens  himself  collated 
these  plays.] 

Copper  Coin  op  James  the  Second,  dated 
EATER  THAN  1688.  — Probably  some  of  your 
readers  may  know  something  of  the  origin  of 
these  coins,  three  specimens  of  which  are  now  be- 
fore me.  They  bear  the  well-known  head  of 
James,  with  the  inscription  “ Jacobus  II.,  Dei 
Gratia.”  On  the  reverse  is  a crown  in  the  centre 
■ upon  two  crossed  sceptres.  On  the  left  and  right 
respectively  are  the  letters  “ J.,”  “R.’  ; above 
the  crown  is  the  day  of  the  month  in  Roman  nu- 
merals, and,  at  the  foot,  the  month.  The  date  of 
the  year  is  at  the  top  of  all.  The  inscription  is 
the  common  one,  “ Mag.  Br.  Fra.  et  Hib.  Rex.” 

The  date  of  my  coins  are  6th  Aug,  1689,  12th 
Aug.  1690,  and  30th  July,  1690. 

I have  no  earlier  copper  coin  of  this  reign. 

W.  T. 

[The  copper  pieces  to  which  our  correspondent  refers 
were  coined  either  at  Limerick,  or  at  the  Mint'House  in 
Capel  Street,  Dublin,  to  meet  “ the  present  necessity”  pf 
King  James  IL,  when  he  made  his  feeble  attempt  in 
Ireland  to  recover  his  crown.  Such  pieces  were  made 
current  in  all  payments,  except  the  duties  of  custom  and 
excise,  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  goods,  &c. ; and 
all  persons  who  refused  to  receive  the  same  (with  the 
above  exceptions)  were  to  be  punished  with  the  utmost 
rigour  of  the  law,  as  contemners  of  the  royal  prerogative 
and  command.  For  further  particulars  of  this  and  the 
other  “ degraded  coinage  ” executed  by  James  during  his 
final  struggles  in  the  sister  kingdom,  consult _ Simon’s 
Essay  on  Irish  Coins,  London,  1749,  and  Dublin,  1810 ; 
Ruding’s  Annals,  ii.  24.  et  seq.  4to.  London,  1840 ; and 
“N.  & Q.”  S.  X.  385  , xi.  18.] 


SILVER  PLATE  — THE  MONTEITH. 

(P*  S.  ix.  452.  599.,  xi.  374. ; 2"^  S.  x.  407.) 

Mr.  John  GoughNichols  has  thrown  fresh  light 
upon  the  early  use  of  this  piece  of  plate,  which  he 
has  traced  to  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, as  shown  by  a quotation  from  The  Pagan 
Prmce,  1690,  for  which  Mr.  Nichols  acknowledges 
himself  indebted  to  the  new  edition  of  Nares’  Glos- 
sary  by  Mr.  Halliwell  and  Mr.  T.  Wright.  The 
adoption  of  this  appliance  of  social  luxury  may, 
however,  be  carried  back  to  a somewhat  earlier 
period.  The  earliest  allusion  to  the  use  of  a 
vessel  of  such  description  which  has  fallen  under 
my  notice,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Life  of  Anthony 
a Wood^  written  by  himself,  and  edited  by  the 
late  Dr.  Bliss  for  the  Ecclesiastical  History  So- 
ciety. Under  the  year  1680-1  the  following  entry 
occurs  : — 


This  year  in  the  summer  came  up  a vessel  or  a bason, 
notched  at  the  brimras  to  let  drinking  glasses  hang  there 
by  the  foot,  so  that  the  body  and  drinking  place  might 
hang  in  the  water  to  cool  them.” 

I have  never  been  able  to  trace  the  convivial 
Col.  Monteith,  to  whom,  as  I have  heard  a tra- 
dition, the  introduction  of  the  vessel  into  this 
country  was  due.  I may  observe,  however,  that 
in  every  village  in  the  South  of  Europe,  at  the 
open  shop  door  or  place  of  entertainment  where 
refreshing  drinks  are  sold,  there  may  be  seen  such 
vessels,  “notched  at  the  brimms,”  with  glasses 
hanging  thereon,  and  a jug  of  lemonade  or  some 
other  cool  potation  usually  stands  close  at  hand. 
These  refrigeratories  are  commonly  of  oval  form 
and  of  glazed  earthenware.  I have  noticed  speci- 
mens fashioned  with  considerable  elegance.  I have 
seen  no  Monteith  in  England  of  earlier  date  than 
the  pair  to  which  Mr.  Nichols  refers,  preserved 
among  the  plate  of  the  Stationers’  Company. 

Albert  Way, 


THE  LAWRENCES  OF  CHELSEA. 

(2^d  S.  X.  428.) 

I cannot  assist  your  correspondent  Magdale- 
NBNSis  to  any  biographical  information  of  import- 
ance respecting  the  Lawrences  of  Chelsea.  A 
brief  notice  of  the  Sir  John  Lawrence  to  whom 
he  refers,  and  who  was  at  one  time  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  will  be  found  in  Faulkner’s  History  of 
Chelsea;  and  of  Sir  Thomas  he  will  find  it  re- 
corded in  Burke,  that  he  “ spent  all  his  estate,” 
and  retired  to  Maryland  about  the  year  1700. 
He  left  no  male  issue,  and  the  baronetcy  expired 
with  him.  I have,  however,  in  my  possession  three 
original  letters  (copies  of  which  I enclose),  dated 
In  the  year  1621 ; two  of  them  being  written  by 
Sir  Edward  Cecil, 'and  the  other  by  the  first  Sir 
John  Lawrence  (the  father  of  your  correspon- 
dent’s Sir  John),  relative  to  a disputed  pew  in  the 
Lawrence  Chapel,  which  are  so  characteristic  that 
I think,  if  you  can  find  space  to  print  them,  they 
will  not  only  interest  Magdalenensis  but  your 
general  readers  also. 

“ Sir  Edward  Cecill  to  Sir  John  Laurence. 

“Sir;  I received  a Letter  from  you,  wherin  you  tell 
mee  of  exceptions  you  take  at  a pue  I made  in  the  Church 
at  Chelsea ; which  I had  then  answered,  if  your  dwelling 
had  beene  so  well  knowne  to  mee,  as  mine  is  to  you. 
You  pretend  a claime  of  royal  tie  by  inheritance  vnto  it.  I 
send  you  now  an  account  of  myself,  and  my  purpose  touch- 
ing your  claime.  When  I came  into  the  Church,  I found 
all  men  accommodated  with  pues ; speciallie  you  and  your 
house ; sufficientlie  becomming  your  person  and  qualitie. 
I intruded  vpon  no  man;  but  found  out  an  vnhandsome 
neglected  corner,  imployed  in  nothing  but  for  the  roome 
of  an  old  rotten  chest ; seeing  everie  man  served,  I 
thought  it  no  iniurie  to  goe  into  that  poore  corner  ni}’" 
selfe  to  serve  God  in.  I have  beene  at  the  charge  of  the 
pue  in  that  place,  which  was  never  putt  to  this  vse  be- 
fore. You  take  a Rent  for  your  owne ; and  make  vse  of 
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my  charge.  I know  not  what  greatnes  belonges  vnto 
you,  that  you  cannot  content  your  selfewith  a reasonable 
proportion  in  so  little  a Church,  nor  what  strange  kind  of 
malice  it  is  you  beare  mee,  that  you  seek  to  keepe  mee 
out  of  a place  in  the  Church,  that  till  my  comming  into 
it,  you  never  made  account  of  to  serve  God  in ; and  I 
beleeve  not  now,  but  to  serve  yo’’  owne  humour  in.  In 
such  a case  there  is  a simile  of  a Dogge  in  a Manger, 
that  may  not  vnfitly  bee  applied  vnto  it.  Now  for  your 
authoritie  and  inheritance,  I cannot  vnderstand  the  iust- 
nes  of  it.  In  my  mind,  those  are  thinges  given  in  gene- 
rail  to  the  parish  ; speciallie  when  they  concerne  groundes 
that  have  not  been  vsed ; and  are  to  bee  disposed  of  by 
the  Churchwardens.  For,  my  Grandfather,  and  some 
other  of  my  frends,  have  made  pues  in  S*  Clementes  and  S* 
Marlines ; and  wee  their  Children,  can  challenge  no  right, 
but  what  the  parish  will  allow  vs.  Therefore,  I would  wish 
you  (Sir)  to  forbeare  my  pue;  and  not  to  vallew  your 
selfe  at  so  great  a rate,  and  mee  at  so  litle;  as  to  possesse 
it  when  jmu  know  I am  in  Chelsea ; vnlesse  you  wilbee 
content,  when  I shall  find  it,  to  take  as  great  an  affront 
as  you  have  done  me.  I pray  you  consider  with  your 
selfe  what  you  have  done,  and  what  you  will  doe. 

“ ¥»•  frend 

Ed:  Cecill. 

“ Aprill  y®  29**^  1621, 

\_Direction.~\ 

To  my  Worthie  Friend 
Sir  John  Laurence 
Knight  &®.” 

“ Sir  John  Laurence  to  Sir  Edward  Cecill, 

“ Ho^^®  S*"  — I receaved  a message,  & a Letter  fro™  yo^ 
w*  a fayre  outside  but  more  bitter  w^Mn  then  there  is 
cause,  either  of  the  mallice  you  conceave  I beare  yo'^,  or 
of  y®  slight  opinion  yo’^  seeme  to  have  of  mee.  Yet  ho- 
nouring yo^  noble  birthe  & person,  I have  thought  fitt  to 
write  yo’^  an  answere  least  a message  might  miscarry : 
both  to  shew  yo^i  vpon  what  misinformed  grounds  yo^ 
inferre ; and  w*^^  due  moderation  to  enforme  yo’^  of  my 
right  for  yo’^  better  satisfaction,  supposing  3m''^  though 
yet  vnacquainted,  to  bee  so  honorable,  as  jm'”'  will  know- 
ingly offer  wrong  to  no  man.  For  y®  pretended  voydnes 
in  my  chappell,  I assure  yo""^  when  I dwelt  heere  before 
I went  to  my  bowse  at  Iver:  there  stood  a seate  in  w®^^ 
my  parents  in  their  life  time  (who  are  buried  in  y*  chap- 
pell)  sate,  & I their  heyre  so  long  as  I continued  heere ; 
so  as  yf  it  were  removed  it  was  lately  done  by  some  of 
m3^  tenants,  and  this  y®  clarke  can  enforme  yo'^.  For  my 
right  it  stands  thus : that  many  hundred  3'^eeres  sithence 
till  King  Henry  y®  8^^  builded  a nursery  in  this  towne, 
mine  was  y®  manor  house  of  Chels5’’,  in  that  chapelle 
have  all  my  predecessors  sate,  as  solely  & peculiarl3"  be- 
longing to  my  howse.  The  King  exchanged  w^i*  y®  then 
lord  of  Chelsy  other  lands  for  y°  lands  belonging  to  this 
manner;  but  y®  lord  y*  dwelt  in  m3"  howse  reserved 
3"®  same  howse  w*^  those  rights,', and  that  ground  wc^^now 
I hold  about  it,  to  himself.  Ever  sithence  also  wee  have 
had  y®  onl3"  propert3"  of  that  chappell,  wee  ever  repayred 
it,  & not  y®  parishe ; wee  only  buried  in  it,  & none  els 
save  out  of  1113’  howse.  The  Parson  hath  nothing  to  do 
there,  nor  ever  hath  anything  for  Leaking  vp  the  ground, 
but  wee  have  a private  dore  into  it  w^^^  a peculiar  locke 
& ke3",  ever  kept  by  m3"  predecessors  & ray  self.  So  as 
no  man  in  Chelsy  (though  heere  have  been  verj"  great 
persons)  did  ever  offer  to  disturbe  our  right  & possession, 
continued  so  man3"  hundreths  of3"eeres,  time  out  of  mind, 
till  it  pleased  yo'^  Sl  vpon  misconceaved  grounds,  so  to 
do.  This  there  is  none  old  or  yong  in  Chelsy,  either  by 
themselves,  or  by  relacon  fro  their  forefathers,  can  con- 
tradict. Now  for  yo’^  self  I did,  & still  do  honour  3^0’^ 
so  much,  as  I sent  yo'^  worde,  yf  yo^  pleased  to  accept  a 


place  there  for  a convenient  time  (as  a curtesy  not  of 
riglit)  till  yo’"'  could  otherwise  bee  provided,  yo"^  might 
comaund  me.  But  3'f  I should  p’mitt  yo^  to  take  a parte 
of  my  chappell  fro  mee  de  iure,  I should  in  short  time, 
as  3"o^  well  know,  loose  my  right,  ray  chappell,  and  my  j 
auncient  inheritance ; w®!^  I thinke  3"o^  will  not  hold  vn- 
reasonable  for  mee  to  defend,  nor  reasonable  in  mee  3"f  I ! 
should  offer  y®  like  to  yo^;  were  m3'  case  yours.  For  j 
yo’^  Pue  I desire  not  to  make  vse  of  yoi^  charge,  I thanke  1 
god,  (howsoever  3'0''’"  vallue  mee)  my  fortunes  are  not  so  | 
meane  as  I need  it.  But  yf  yo^  will  take  it  downe,  yo'^  | 
shall  have  free  liberty',  and  I will  set  vp  mine  in  y®  place 
where  it  formerly  stood.  Yf  otherwise  yo'^  thinke  yo*" 
title  better  then  mine,  take  it  not  as  any  maliciousnes  to  1 
3'o''  worthe  (but  as  befitts  every  man  y*  is  able,  or  vnder- 
stands  reason)  yf  I defend  myne  owne;  doing,  nor  in-  [ 
tending  to  do  ought,  but  that  w®^  is  and  shall  bee  lawfull 
for  mee  to  do.  And  for  y®  affront  yo'^  write  of  I know  of 
none,  nor  will  I offer  any  to  yo^,  nor  do  I feare  yo^ 
threats,  assuring  my  self  yo>^  wisdome,  & moderation  will 
bee  such,  as  not  to  make  a disturbance  in  y®  howse  of 
god,  nor  w‘>i  a strong  hand  to  dispossesse  mee  of  my  aun- 
cient birth-right  (w®^  I intend  to  hold)  till  by  a legall 
proceeding  yo'’’  can  evict  it  from  mee.  And  thus  leaving  1 
it  to  y'o*”  choy'ce  to  deeme  of  mee  as  yo^  please,  desiring  1 
to  know  y'O*"  answere,  I rest 

“ Yo’^  loving  frend  to  comaund 

“ Yf  so  yo"*^  please  to  esteeme  me  | 

“ J.  Laukence. 

[^Superscription.'} 

“ To  his  Ho^i®  frend  Edw: 

Cecill  Knight.  &®.” 

“ Sir  Edward  Cecill  to  Sir  John  Laurence. 

“Sir;  You  desire  to  know  my  answere.  This  it  is. 
There  are  two  thinges  considerable  to  mee,  in  the  ques- 
tion that  was  betweene  vs.  The  first,  that  1 had  no  pur- 
pose to  intrude ; but  benefited  the  place  where  I seated 
my  selfe.  The  second,  that  the  manner  of  your  proceed- 
ing with  mee  hath  called  vpon  mee  to  bee  sensible  of  an 
affront  in  it.  Concerning  the  first ; when  I had  taken  a 1 
house  heere  in  Chelsea,  now  and  then  to  lodge  at,  the 
next  thing  I sought  for,  was  a place  at  Church,  wherin, 
that  I intended  no  intrusion,  it  will  appear  in  this.  I 
considered  places  alreadie  taken  vp.  Among  the  rest,  I 
found  3'our  house  fullie  and  spatiouslie  provided  for.  I 
then  looked  vpon  the  emptie  places,  and  was  desirous  to 
have  a Pue  in  that  voide  roome,  which  was  putt  to  no 
vse,  but  laie  open  to  the  Church,  yet,  I did  not  presum- 
inglie  enter  vpon  it,  but  w**^  y®  notice  and  advice  of  the 
Parson  and  Churchwardens ; as  Sir  Arthur  Gorges  and 
others  well  know;  who  never  informed  mee  of  anie  title 
you  had  vnto  it:  but  held  it  reasonable,  and  w^^^out 
offence  to  anie.  Neither  did  I it  to  appropriate  the  place 
to  my  dwelling  for  posteritie;  but  onlie  to  convert  an 
idle  Koome  to  my  vse,  when  I should  bee  heere,  for  the 
service  of  God.  This  was  all  of  it,  so  farre  from  meaning 
to  intrude  or  doe  wrong;  as  I made  it  a Roome  fit  for 
you  in  my  absence,  that  was  before  vnserviceable.  Now, 
touching  the  second  thing  considerable  in  the  question  ; 
which  is  the  discourtesie  I was  sensible  of.  When  I had 
built  this  pue,  3'ou  took  affection  to  the  place ; and  (for 
anie  thing  I did  heare)  not  before.  And  then  3 0U  writt 
vnto  mee  about  it,  without  letting  mee  know  how  or 
where  I might  find  you,  to  answere  you,  which  if  3'ou 
done,  I assure  my  selfe,  wee  should  not  have  disagreed. 
But  w^'^out  doing  this,  you  proceeded  to  the  shutting  mee 
out  of  it,  which  verie  course  of  yours  towardes  mee,  wherin 
you  professe  you  meant  kindnes  to  mee,  I took  to  bee 
vnfreindlie.  Again;  vnderstanding  you  a Gentleman  of 
much  discretion  and  humanitie,  it  did  seeme  exceeding 
strange  vnto  meO;  that  I having  made  the  place  better, 
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you  should  denie  raee  Koorae,  when  I am  heere  my  selfe, 
comming  so  seldom  to  make  vse  of  it.  But  there  male 
bee  mistaking  in  both  of  vs.  I shall  bee  willing  to  have 
the  misvnderstandinges  cleared.  And  as  I shall  not 
gladlie  meete  w^^  anie  occasion  of  disturbance  in  the 
house  of  God;  or  ever  affect  the  doing  of  wrong;  so  I 
could  not  w*^  reason  forsak  mine  owne  honour  by  suffer- 
ing indignitie.  To  conclude;  had  I knowne  how  to  have 
answered  your  first  letter;  I would  have  gratefullie  en- 
tertained vour  kind  offer  then  made  raee;  as  I doe  the 
same  now.  And  thus  I rest 

“ ¥'■  affectionate  frend  to  deserve 
“ Y’’ courtesie 

Ed;  Cecile. 

\_Direction.'\ 

“ To  m}^  worthie  and 
much  respected  Frend ; 

Sir  John  Lawrence, 

Knight 

T . Li. 


GHOST  IN  THE  TOWER : 

SPECTRAL  VISION  OE  THE  BARON  DE  GULDENSTUBBE. 

(2"'^  S.  X.  236.  477.) 

In  reply  to  the  queries  of  F.  C.  B.,  I may  men- 
tion that*  the  apparition  seen  by^  the  Baron  de 
Guldenstubbe  in  his  apartments  in  the  Rue  St. 
Lazare,  at  Paris,  in  no  wise  resembled  himself,  but 
presented  the  semblance  of  “ a tall,  portly  old 
man,  with  a fresh  colour,  blue  eyes,  snow-white 
hair,  thin  white  whiskers,  but  without  beard  or 
moustache,  and  dressed  with  some  care.  He 
seemed  to  wear  a white  cravat  and  long  white 
waistcoat,  high  stiff  shirt  collar,  and  a long  black 
frock  coat,  thrown  back  from  his  chest,  as  is  the 
wont  of  corpulent  people  like  him  in  hot  weather. 
....  After  a few  minutes  the  figure  detached 
itself  from  tbe  column,  and  advanced,  seeming  to 
float  slowly  through  the  room,  till  within  about 
three  feet  of  its  wondering  occupant.  There  it 
stopped,  put  up  its  hand  as  in  form  of  salutation, 
and  slightly  bowed.”  The  figure  then  returned  to 
the  column,  as  previously  related,  and  gradually 
melted  into  the  cylindrical  vapour,  until  it  was^  no 
longer  perceptible.  Upon  the  following  morning, 
the  baron  met  the  wife  of  the  concierge,  Madame 
Mathieu,  and  inquired  of  her  who  had  been  the 
former  occupant  of  his  rooms,  adding  — 

“ His  reason  for  making  the  inquiry  was,  that  the  night 
before  he  had  seen  in  his  bedroom  an  apparition.  At  first 
the  woman  seemed  much  frightened,  and  little  disposed 
to  be  communicative,  but  when  pressed  on  the  siibject, 
she  admitted  that  the  last  person  who  had  resided  in  the 
apartments  now  occupied  by  the  baron  was  the  father  of 
the  lady  who  was  the  proprietor  of  the  house,  a certain 
Monsieur  Caron,  who  had  formerly  filled  the  office  of 
mayor  in  the  province  of  Champagne.  He  had  died  about 
two  years  before,  and  the  rooms  had  remained  vacmit 
from  that  time  until  taken  by  the  baron.  Her  descrip- 
tion of  him,  not  only  as  to  personal  appearance,  but  in 
each  particular  of  dress,  corresponded  in  the  minutest 
manner  to  what  the  baron  had  seen  : a white  Avaistcoat 
coming  down  very  low,  a white  cravat,  a long  black 
frock  coat;  these  he  habituall}^  wore.  His  stature  was 


above  the  middle  height;  and  he  was  corpulent,  his  eyes 
blue,  his  hair  and  whiskers  white;  and  he  wore  neither 
beard  nor  moustache.  His  age  was  between  sixty  and 
seventh'.  Even  the  smaller  peculiarities  were  exact, 
dowm ‘to  the  high-standing  shirt  collar,  the  habit  of 
throAving  back  his  coat  from  his  chest,  and  the  thick 
white  cane,  his  constant  companion  when  he  went  out. 

“ Madame  Mathieu  further  confessed  to  the  baron  that 
he  was  not  the  only  one  to  whom  the  apparition  of  M. 
Caron  had  shoAvn  itself.  On  one  occasion  a maid-servant 
had  seen  it  on  the  stairs.  To  herself  it  had  appeared 
seA’eral  times  — once  just  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the 
saloon ; again  in  a dimlj'-lighted  passage  that  led  past 
the  bedroom  to  the  kitchen  beyond,  and  more  than  once 
in  the  bedroom  itself.  M.  Caron  had  dropped  down  in 
the  passage  referred  to  in  an  apoplectic  fit,  had  been  car- 
ried thence  into  the  bedroom,  and  had  died  in  the  bed 
now  occupied  by  the  baron.  She  said  to  him,  farther, 
that,  as  he  might  haA-e  remarked, _ she  almost  always 
took  the  opportunity  when  he  Avas  in  the  saloon  to  ar- 
range his  bedchamber,  and  that  she  had  seA’^eral  times 
intended  to  apologise  to  him  for  this,  but  had  refrained, 
not  knowing  what  excuse  to  make.  The  true  reason  was 
that  she  feared  again  to  meet  the  apparition  of  the  old 
gentleman.  The  matter  finally  came  to  the  ears  of  the 
daughter,  the  OAvner  of  the  house.  She  caused  masses  to  be 
said  for  the  soul  of  her  father;  audit  is  alleged  — hoAA^ 
truly  I know  not  — that  the  apparition  has  not  been  seen 
in  any  of  the  apartments  since.  Up  to  the  time  when  he 
saAV  the  apparition,  the  Baron  de  Guldenstubbe'  had  never 
heard  of  M.  Caron,  and  of  course  had  not  the  least  idea 
of  his  personal  appearance  or  dress;  nor,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, had  it  ever  been  intimated  to  him  that  any  one 
had  died,  two  years  before,  in  the  room  in  Avhich  he  slept.” 
— Footfalls  on  the  Boundary  of  another  World.  S English 
edition,  pp.  284-5. 

In  my  former  communication  on  this  subject,  I 
only  copied  as  much  of  the  Baron  de  Gulden- 
stubbe’s  narrative  as  served  to  mark  its  likeness  to 
the  apparition  seen  by  Mr.  Swifte.  The  whole 
story  is  very  well  told,  and  will  amply  repay 
perusal.  John  Bavin  Phillips. 

Haverfordwest. 


I readily  respond  to  M.  P.’s  Queries;——  ^ 

1.  2.  My  wife  did  not  “perceive  any  form”  in 
the  “ cylindrical  tube,”  except  the  cloud  or  vapour 
Avhich  both  of  us  described  at  the  time,  and  which 
neither  had  ever  described  otherwise. 

3.  Her  health  was  not  affected,  and  her  life  was 
?ionerminated,  by  the  “ appearance”— be  ilscause 
what  it  might  — which  then  presented  itself  to  us. 

I cannot  supply  the  precise  date  of  the  senti- 
nel’s alarm.  If  “ following  hard  at  heel  ” be  a 
synchronism,  then  must  Hamlet’s  mother  have 
married  his  uncle  on  the  day  of  his  father’s  fune- 
ral : the  “ morrow,”  whereon  I saw  the  poor  fellow 
in  the  Tower  guard-room,  had  reference  to^  his 
visitation,  not  to  ours;  which,  I submit  to  lA  C. 
B.,  is  of  the  twain  the  more  difficult  of  solution. 
(x.477.) 

The  Bonchurch  and  Pichincha  cases  have  ^not 
come  within  my  knowledge  ; the  “ appearance  ” in 
the  Jewel  House  did  not  suggest  to  me  the 
Brocken  spectre  ; and  the  Guldenstubbe  phantom 
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fails  in  its  parallel  (x.  291.  477.)  We  were  not 
favoured  by  any  “ portly  old  man,”  detaching 
himself  from  our  vaporous  column  and  resolving 
himself  into  it  again  ; no  “ electric  shocks  ” or 
“ muscular  twitchings  ” had  predisposed  us  ; and 
the  densest  fog  that  ever  descended  a damp  chimney 
could  hardly  have  seized  one  of  us  by  the  shoulder. 

The  only  “ natural  cause  ” (x.  478.)  which  has 
occurred  to  me  is  phantasmagoric  agency ; yet  — 
to  say  nothing  of  its  local  impediments  in  the 
Jewel  House  — the  most  skilful  operator,  with 
every  appliance  accorded  him,  could  not  produce 
an  appearance,  visible  to  one-half  the  assembly, 
while  invisible  to  the  other  half,  and  bodily  laying 
hold  of  one  individual  among  them.  The  causa- 
tion of  non-natural,  preternatural,  or  supernatural 
effects  passes  my  scholarship ; and  the  anomalies 
of  a formless,  purposeless,  phantom,  foretelling 
nothing  and  fulfilling  nothing,  is  better  left  to  the 
adepts  in  Psychology.  — Davus  sum,  non  Oedipus. 

Edmund  Lenthal  Swifte. 


CocKSHUT  (2“^  S.  vi.  400.)  ~ In  Eay^s  Or- 
nithology  (London,  1678,  fol.  p.  33.)  the  following 
passage  occurs  with  reference  to  tlie  capture  of 
woodcocks : — 

We  in  England  are  wont  to  make  great  glades  through 
thick  woods,  and  hang  nets  across  them ; and  so  the 
woodcocks,  shooting  through  these  glades,  as  their  nature 
is,  strike  against  the  nets,  and  are  entangled  in  them.” 

According  to  this  passage,  the  word  cochshut  is 
properly  cockshoot,  and  is  derived  from  the  rapi- 
dity of  the  woodcock’s  flight  through  the  narrow 
glade.  This  etymology  of  the  word  is  mentioned 
in  some  of  the  passages  cited  in  the  page  of  “ H. 
& Q.”  above  referred  to ; and  is  probably  the  cor- 
rect one.  It  agrees  best  with  the  phrase  cockshoot 
time  for  twilight ; namely,  the  time  when  wood- 
cocks are  on  the  wing.  L. 

Song  on  Bishop  Trelawny  (2'“^  S.  x.  370.)-— 
You  speak  of  “ the  well-known  balled  recited  by 
the  Cornish  peasantry  on  Bishop  Trelawny’s  com- 
mittal to  the  Tower.”  It  is  “well  known”  to 
every  body  but  you  that  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Hawker, 
Vicar  of  Morwenstow,  Cornwall,  wrote  that  ballad 
in  1825.  See  his  Ecclesia,  a volume  of  poems, 
pp.  91 — 93.  The  refrain,  two  lines  only,  is  all 
that  is  ancient. 

[We  omit  the  signature  for  reasons  which  the  writer 
will,  we  trust,  approve  of.  We  are  always  glad  to  cor- 
rect an}'  errors  into  which  we  may  have  fallen.  In  the 
present  case  we  have  blundered  in  good  company,  viz, 
that  of  Lord  Macaulay  (see  his  History  of  England)  ; the 
late  Davies  Gilbert,  Esq.,  himself  a Cornish  man ; and 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  note 
by  Mr.  Hawker  to  his  Song  of  the  Western  Men  : — 

“ With  the  exception  of  the  chorus,  contained  in  the 
two  last  lines,  the  song  was  Avritten  by  me,  as  an  imita- 
tion of  the  old  English  Minstrelsy,  and  was  inserted  in  a 
Plymouth  paper  in  1825.  It  happened  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  Davies  Gilbert,  Esq.,  who  did  me  the  honour 
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to  reprint  it  at  his  private  press  at  East  Bourne,  under 
the  impression  that  it  was  the  original  ballad.  I have 
been  still  more  deeply  gratified  by  an  unconscious  com- 
pliment from  the  critical  pen  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  In  a 
note  to^  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Collected  Poems,  p.  12., 
he  thus  writes  of  the  Song  of  the  Western  Men : — 

‘ In  England  the  popular  ballad  fell  into  contempt 
during  the  seventeenth  century ; and  although  in  remote  ' 
counties  * its  inspiration  Avas  occasionally  the  source  of  a 
few  verses,  it  seems  to  have  become  almost  entirely  obso- 
lete in  the  Capital.’  ” — Ed.  “ N.  & Q.”] 

Disappearance  of  Birds  in  Cholera  (2“^  S.  ’ 
X.  428.)  — In  reply  to  your  correspondent  W.  H. 
B.,  I beg  to  acquaint  him  that  I was  present  dur-  j 
ing  an  unusually  severe  visitation  of  cholera  in 
1846,  at  the  town  of  Kurachee,  in  Sinde,  in  which 
the  86th  regiment  lost  in  the  space  of  ten  days 
about  240  men.  It  was  particularly  remarked 
that  the  vultures,  kites,  and  other  birds  of  prey, 
which  are  very  numerous  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  entirely  disappeared  almost  simultaneously  ' 
with  the  outbreak  of  cholera,  returning  gradually 
after  the  first  few  days  when  the  virulence  of  the  j 
disease  began  to  abate. 

I may  also  mention  a very  singular  circumstance 
which  came  under  my  observation  on  the  same 
occasion,  from  which  it  would  seem  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  sea  are  by  no  means  exempt  from 
the  visitation  of  this  mysterious  disease.  On  the 
second  or  third  day  after  the  appearance  of  the 
cholera,  the  bay  to  the  south  of  Kurachee  was 
strewed  with  countless  myriads  of  dead  fish,  which 
were  left  on  the  beach  by  the  receding  tide.  At 
high  Avater  the  shores  of  the  bay  presented  a most 
singular  appearance ; the  waves  for  several  yards 
from  the  shore  seeming  to  be  composed  of  an 
almost  solid  mass  of  dead  fish,  chiefly  of  the  sar-  j 
dine  species.  Amongst  which,  however,  there  were  I 
not  wanting  others  of  considerably  larger  size. 
Ho  sharks  were  observed  among  those  left  on  the 
beach  by  the  tide,  though  they  are  very  numerous 
in  the  neighbouring  sea.  C.  O.  Creagh, 

Major,  86th  Regiment. 

Army  and  Xavy  Club. 

Thomas  Carey  (2"'^  S.  x.  519.) — Is  the  Thomas 
Cary  who  translated  from  the  French  of  P.  de  le 
Serre  “The  Mirrour  Avhich  flatters  not,”  the  same 
as  the  poet  mentioned  by  Mr.  Haggard  ? There 
are  many  pieces  in  verse  appended  both  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  work.  Some,  though 
not  all,  undoubtedly  by  Cary,  who  dates  from 
Tower  Hill,  Antepenultima  August!,  1638,  though 
the  book  is  not  printed  till  163ff  j"  In  an  “ Adver- 
tissement  au  Lecteur,”  Cary  says  it  was  “ upon 
occasion  of  the  last  summer’s  sad  effects  generally 


* ‘A  curious  and  spirited  specimen  occurs  in  Cornwall, 
as  late  as  the  trial  of  the  Bishops  before  the  ReA'olution. 
The  President  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  Mr.  DaA’ies 
Gilbert,  has  not  disdained  the  trouble  of  preserving  it 
from  oblivion.’ — Sir  W.  Scott's  Note. 

[t  See  » X.  & Q.”  g.  yi.  52.  114.— Ed.] 
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over  all  England,  tliat  the  author’s  French  ori- 
ginal engaged  his  thoughts  and  pen.”  Does  this 
allude  to  a great  mortality  ? 

Among  the  Manuscripts  at  Burton  Hall  is  a 
thick  quarto,  closely  written,  in  the  hand  of  the 
earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  of  “ Le 
Miroir  qui  ne  ilatte  point,”  in  French,  and  pro- 
bably the  original.  I have  not  yet  had  an  oppor-^ 
tunity  of  collating  it  with  the  translation,  but  my'| 
impression  is  that  it  contains  much  more. 

Monson. 

Torqua3^ 

Heir  of  Lady  Katherine  Grey  (2“^*  S.  x. 
480.) — The  answer  to  P.  B,.  was  intended  merely 
to  lead  him  to  a solution  of  his  inquiry,  wherein  it 
appeared  to  me  that  he  was  confusing  the  terms 
descendants  and  representatives.  By  his  reply  in 
the  number,  Dec.  15,  he  seems  now  to  confuse  the 
terms  heir  male  and  heir  general.  The  pedigree 
to  which  he  was  referred  * would  have  shown  him 
clearly  that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos 
was  representative  in  blood.  The  fifth  Duke  of 
Somerset  might  be  heir  male  upon  the  death  of 
the  fourth  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  succeeded  under 
the  limitations  of  a patent  granted  to  heirs  male  of 
the  body,  but  he  Vntqs  not  heir  general  of  the  blood, 
or  representative  of  the  second  Duke.  P.  R.  makes 
the  female  descendant  of  the  fifth  Duke  repre- 
sentative, but  does  not  say  why  he  ignores  the 
j heir  female  of  the  second  Duke. 

I Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Elgin,  heir  of  the  second 
Duke,  carried  away  the  representation  before  the 
descendant  of  the  fifth  Duke,  and  through  her  it 
has  passed  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chan- 
dos, the  now  heir  general  of  Katherine  Grey.  His 
Grace,  singularly  enough,  in  addition  to  his  ma- 
ternal representation,  is  descended  through  his 
paternal  ancestor,  from  Charles  Lord  Seymour  of 
Trowbridge.  J.  B. 

ZoFissA  (2“^  S.  X.  492.)  — The  derivation  of 
this  word  from  ^coos  and  irLcrffa  is  the  one  usually 
given  in  the  lexicons,  but  I think  it  erroneous. 
The  word  properly  describes  the  composition 
with  which  ships’  bottoms  have  been  coated,  when 
scraped  off.  It  is  not  the  name  of  the  composition 
before  it  has  been  used,  nor  until  it  has  fulfilled 
its  purpose.  If  therefore  Zopissa  signifies  viva 
pix^  it  is  not  from  its  virtue  in  the  preservation  of 
ships,  &c.,  but  from  its  medicinal  qualities,  like 
Parr’s  life-pills.  The  other  origin  to  which  the 
word  has  been  traced,  is  also  untenable.  I allude 
to  zepheth.,  which  occurs  with  some  modifications  in 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Chaldee. . The  ark  of  Moses 
was  daubed  with  slime  and  zepheth.  (Exod.  ii. 
3. ; see  also  Is.  xxxiv.  9.)  The  resemblance  of 
this  word  to  the  Greek  is  singular,  but  not  con- 

* Life  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas. 

I Lend.  Harding,  8vo.  1825.  See  also  Debrett’s  Peerage, 

\ ed.  1849,  p.  1. 


elusive  of  identity.  At  the  same  time,  I think  it 
has  stronger  claims  than  the  first  derivation  re- 
ferred to.  But  to  my  own  mind  another  source 
has  suggested  itself,  which  I believe  to  be  the 
true  one.  Zopissa  is  pitch  scraped  off.  This 
word  scraped  enters  into  all  the  accounts  of  it 
and  apochyma  (which  is  the  same  thing),  as  far 
as  I have  been  able  to  consult  them.  I trace  the 
word  to  or  to  scrape ; and  suppose  it 
really  means  scraped  pitch,  or,  as  the  lexicographers 
say,  pix  derasa.  The  interchange  of  x and  2 is 
well  known  to  occur,  and  may  be  seen  in  Zan- 
thenes  and  Zigir  for  Xanthenes  and  Xigir,  as 
also  in  liSw-g  and  In  the  Septuagint  X. 

and  Z are  often  confounded  in  proper  names,  and 
we  always  pronounce  Xerxes,  as  if  it  was  Zerxes. 
I am  not  sure  that  the  corrupt  spelling  of  Zopissa 
for  Xopissa  is  not  due  to  the  class  among  whom 
it  must  have  originated.  B.  H.  C. 

p.S. — I see  that  I am  not  first;  Scapula 
(Oxoa.  1820)  gives  my  derivation  of  Zopissa. 

Sir  Henry  Ktlligrew  (2'"^  S.  viii.  206.)  — 
The  following  extracts  from  the  Begisters  of  St. 
Peter-le-poor,  London,  will  perhaps  be  of  use  to 
Messrs.  Cooper  in  their  inquiries  : — 

“Married.  1565.  Nov.  4.  Henricus  Kylleggrove  et 
Chatiliiia  Coke,  generosi. 

„ 1590.  Nov.  7.  Master  Henry  Killegrew  and 

Mistris  Jael  de  Peigne,  a Frenchwoman. 

Baptised  1590.  Feb.  28.  Eliz^.  Treelainee,  filia  Mr. 
Treelainie,  generosi.” 

According  to  Burke  {Extinct  Baronetage),  Sir 
Henry  married  Catherine,  dau.  of  Sir  Anthony 
Cooke,  Knt.  of  Giddy  Hall,  co.  Essex,  but  had  no 
male  issue.  C.  J . B. 

“ Pilgrimage  of  Good  Intent  ” (2*^^  S.  x. 
493.),  or,  as  the  title  of  the  work  is  in  full.  The 
Progress  of  the  Pilgrim  Good- Intent  in  Jacobinical 
Times,  was  written  by  one  Mary  Anne  Burgess. 
It  appears  to  have  been  an  extremely  popular 
work  in  its  day,  as  my  copy  is  of  the  10th  edition, 
and  of  the  date  1822.  From  a short  memoir  ap- 
pended, by  the  author’s  brother,  Sir  James  Bland 
Burgess,  Bart.,  of  Beauport,  Sussex,  it  appears 
that  the  lady  was  a person  of  great  natural  talents, 
which  she  cultivated  with  no  ordinary  care.  There 
were  few  authors,  ancient  or  modern,  whose 
writings  were  not  familiar  to  her  in  their  own  lan- 
guage. She  was  a good  classic,  spoke  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish  well,  and  wrote  them  with  a. 
fluency  and  correctness  scarcely  inferior  to  a native. 
She  read  also  German  and  Swedish  with  facility. 
What  is  the  most  surprising  is,  that  she  acquired 
these  tongues  in  early  life,  and  without  any 
teacher.  She  assisted  M.  De  Luc  in  his  last  work 
on  Geology,  which  is  sufficient  to  prove  she  was 
no  novice  in  that  science.  She  finished,  a short 
time  before  her  death,  a MS.  account  of  the 
British  Lepidoptera,  in  which  each  insect  is  traced 
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from  its  egg,  the  various  plants  on  which  they 
feed  fully  described,  and  with  drawings  that 
manifest  a correctness  of  design  and  delicacy  of 
colouring  little,  if  at  all  inferior,  to  those  of  the 
celebrated  Marian.  She  was  an  excellent  bota- 
nist ; not  only  a good  musical  performer,  but  also 
a composer ; drew  and  painted  well,  and  was  very 
accomplished  in  all  feminine  pursuits.  She  ap- 
pears to  have  been  still  more  remarkable  for  her 
amiable  temper  and  manners ; and  she  bore  a 
long  and  very  painful  illness  of  some  years  with 
great  cheerfulness  and  resignation.  She  devoted 
a great  part  of  her  income  to  works  of  benevo- 
lence and  charity,  and  died  at  her  house,  Ashfield, 
near  Honiton,  Devonshire,  universally  lamented, 
on  August  10th,  1812,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of 
her  age.  The  work  in  question  was  at  first  pub- 
lished anonymously,  and  reached  its  tenth  edition 
in  the  course  of  a few  years.  H.  E.  Wilkinson. 

Netting  Hill. 

My  edition  of  this  interesting  little  book  is 
that  of  1800,  printed  for  Hatchard,  without  au- 
thor’s name,  and  apparently  the  first  impression. 
As  one  of  Captain  Cuttle’s  crew,  I long  since 
made  a note  upon  my  copy  to  the  effect,  “that 
it  was  the  production  of  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  IBurges, 
and  that  a new  edition  was  published  in,  or  before, 
1824,  revised  by  Sir  James  Bland  Burges.”  J.  O. 

Mews  (2“^  S.  x.  489.)  — I think  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  general  accuracy  of  F.  C.’s  re- 
marks upon  this  word,  and  its  derivation.  The 
verb  to  mew^  in  the  sense  of  casting  or  changing 
the  hair,  horns,  skin  (as  serpents)  or  feathers,  oc- 
curs in  at  least  five  other  languages : Fr.  muer ; 
Dutch,  muiten;  GcQv.mausen;  Span,  Ital. 

mudare.  In  each  of  these  we  find  nouns  in  the 
sense  of  moulting^  and  in  Fr.,  ItaL,  and  Dutch, 
similar  words  denoting  the  coop  or  place  in  which 
birds  were  kept  when  moulting.  So  in  Eng., 
according  to  Bailey,  a mew  was  a coop  for  hawks, 
or  a “ cage  where  hawks  are  wintered  or  kept 
when  they  mew  or  change  their  feathers.”  It  is 
easy  to  see  how  the  French  mue  came  to  be  ap- 
plied to  a place  to  fatten  poultry  in.  With  refer- 
ence to  our  word  mews  as  applied  to  stables, 
Bailey  (who  derives  the  word  from  mutare)^  says 
“ the  stables  called  the  Mews,  at  Whitehall,  took 
that  name, -having  been  anciently  full  of  mews, 
where  the  king’s  hawks  were  kept.”  I see  no 
reason  to  question  the  derivation  of  the  word  from 
the  Lat.  mutare,  although  it  does  not  bear  the 
signification  of  mew,  to  moult,  &c.  Milton’s  eagle 
mewing  its  mighty  youth,  of  course  refers  to  the 
fact  that  birds  after  moulting  look  fresher  and 
more  beautiful.  B.  H.  C. 

Witchcraft  (2"*^  S.  x.  47.2.)  — In  reply  to  the 
inquiry  of  Investigator,  as  to  the  best  historical 
authorities  upon  witchcraft,  T should  refer  him  to 
a very  good  and  curious  modern  work,  Wright’s 


Narratives  of  Sorcery  and  Magic.  Scott’s  Demon- 
ology and  Witchcraft  also  contains  some  interest- 
ing information  on  this  subject.  There  are  also 
two  old  works  respecting  it : one  by  Webster,  and 
the  other  by  Hutchinson. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  whether 
there  was  any  trial  for  witchcraft  in  England  after  I 
the  commencement  of  the  last  century  ? And  if 
so,  where  an  account  of  it  can  be  found  ? It  was 
not  until  the  year  1736  that  the  Act  9 Geo.  11.  c.  j 
5.  was  passed,  declaring  that  no  prosecution  should  j 
in  future  be  carried  on  against  any  person  for 
witchcraft,  sorcery,  &c.  Richard  Brooke. 

The  Jacobites  (2"*^  S.  x.  448.)  — There  is  no 
authority  for  translating  Tropi/etas  by  Bentley  i 

conjectured  xoi-peias  and  Griesbach  was  the  first,  I | 
believe,  who  thought  that  TropKeias  might  have  > 
been  the  original  word.  But,  in  answer  to  these, 
as  well  as  to  'ir6pv'n  or  -jropv^s,  appears  the  fact,  that 
no  MS.,  ancient  Version  or  Father,  has  any  other 
word  here  than  Tropvdas,  fornication,  in  the  20th 
and  29th  verses  of  Acts  xv.  See  Kuinoel  and  the 
authorities  quoted  by  him.  T.  J.  Buckton. 

Lichfield. 

Caradoc  Yreichfras,  etc.  (2*'^  S.  x.  217.  251. 
315.)  — The  following  passage  from  Wotton’s  i 
English  Baronets  (vol.  ii.  80.),  seems  to  clear  up 
the  doubt  expressed  by  me  respecting  the  rank  of  ' 
Caradoc  Vreichfras  : — S 

“ This  Caradoc  is  styled,  in  the  History  of  Cambria,  * 
published  by  Dr.  Powell,  1584,  King  of  N.  Wales,  on  ac- 
count of  his  great  possessions  in  that  country.  For  being 
driven  from  his  estate  by  Ethelbald,  King  of  Mercia,  j 
after  the  battle  of  Hereford,  Corian  Tindaethwy,  then  ! 
King  of  Wales,  received  him,  and  gave  him  lands  be- 
tween  Chester  and  Conway.” 

The  same  passage  occurs  in  Collins  (vol.  iii. 
p.  129.).  I may  add  that  Pennant  incidentally 
furnishes  the  pedigree  of  this  celebrated  Earl  of 
Hereford  in  his  Welsh  Tour  (vol.  i.  p.  296.),  in 
his  account  of  Llangollen  ; the  church  of  which  he 

states  to  be  dedicated  to  St.  Collen  ap Caradog 

Freichfras,  ap  Lhyr  Merim,  ap  Einion  Yrth,  ap 
Cunedda  Wledig ; of  whom  the  two  last  were, 
according  to  Powell’s  History  (p.  xxviii.),  father 
and  son,  Cynedda  having  flourished  about  a;d. 
540.  The  records  of  the  Heralds’  College  confirm 
the  fact  that  Cynedda  Wledig  was  the  ancestor  of 
Caradoc.  And  the  Welsh  writers  make  him  also 
the  ancestor  of  Cadwallader  the  last  king  of  the 
Britons,  a.d.  680,  and  of  all  the  later  kings  and 
princes  of  Wales,  who  were  descendants  of  Cad- 
wallader. Cynedda,  written  also  Cunetha  and 
Knotha,  was  himself  the  grandson  of  Coel  Godebog, 
King  of  North  Wales  in  right  of  his  wife,  Gerad- 
wen,  or  Stradwen,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Caduan 
ap  Conan  ap  Endaf.  The  coat  of  arms  attributed 
to  Cynedda,  in  the  College  of  Arms,  is,  sa.  3 roses 
arg.  I avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  thank 
Mr.  Gresford  for  his  reply  to  my  former  com- 
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munication.  He  will  find,  in  Papworth’s  Dic- 
tionary, Price  of  Brecon  bearing  the  same  coat  as 
Caradoc  Vreichfras  (p.  118.)  In  conclusion,  I 
should  point  out  that,  at.  p.  252.,  the  Rev.  W. 
Betham  is  called  by  mistake  Sir  W.  B. 

Ned  Alsned. 

Southey  (2’^^  S.  x.  405.) — I perfectly  recol- 
lect that  when  a boy  (about  1824)  there  was  an 
1 actor  of  this  name  performing  at  the  Shrewsbury 
Theatre,  who  was  said  to  be  a brother  of  the  poet. 
He  was  a very  “ tame  ” actor,  neither  suiting  “ the 
action  to  the  word,  nor  the  word  to  the  action,” 
but  rather  “ mouthing  ” it,  and  that  with  so  very 
weak  and  insignificant  a voice,  that  his  entrance 
' was  always  received  with  a titter  on  the  part  of 
: the  audience.  W.  A.  Leighton. 

Shrewsbury. 

Aylmer,  Br.  or  London  (2"‘^  S.  x.  287.  481., 
&c.)  — ''j'hough  unable  to  say  where  the  birth- 
place of  this  prelate  was,  let  me  say  that  his  son 
is  buried  in  Claydon  church,  near  Ipswich,  where 
there  is  an  inscription  to  his  memory.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  built  Mockbeggar  Hall  in  that 
parish.  The  Mockbeggar  Hall  at  Tuddenham, 
Norfolk,  and  that  near  Hoo,  Kent,  are  apparently 
buildings  of  the  same  date,  i.  e.  1650.  E.  G.  R. 

Longevity.— -Under  the  heading  Longevity,  a 
' writer  in  your  most  interesting  periodical  (2"‘^  S. 
j X.  15.)  questions  the  truth  of  reported  instancy 
i of  persons  having  reached  the  age  of  100  years  in 
modern  times.  We  could,  I believe,  in  this  coun- 
try alone  furnish  several  such,  resting  on  the  best 
possible  evidence,  that  of  parish  registers  of  ^their 
birth.  But  I think  I can  adduce  one  perfectly 
, authentic,  and  resting  on  the  authority  of  a coun- 
1;  try  in  an  of  mine,  now  I believe  residing  in  Scot- 
I land. 

When  passing  through  Russia  on  my  way  over- 
I land  (I  mean  the  real  overland  route,  by  Russia 
! and  Persia,  not  that  by  Egypt,  as  is  usually  un- 
1 derstood  in  these  days)  in  the  year  1828,  I made 
i the  acquaintance  of  Hr.  Keir,  the  physician  of  the 
1 Sheremetien  Hospital  at  Moscow.  This  is  a hos- 
I pital  founded  and  maintained  for  the  use  of  his 
‘ own  dependants  by  Count  Sheremetien,  said  to 
; be  the  richest  nobleman  in  Russia,  having  120,000 
I souls  or  male  serfs  on  his  property.  In  g»ing 
' round  the  wards,  a man  was  pointed  out  to  me  by 
: Hr.  K.  of  hale  and  sound  appearance,  looking 
* like  a man  of  75  or  80,  and  in  perfect  possession 
of  all  his  faculties,  except  that  he  was  a little  deaf. 
It  was  proved  by  this  man’s  papers  (every  serf 
I being  furnished  with  such,  when  he  leaves  his 
! master’s  property  to  work  elsewhere)  that  he  had 
I in  his  youth  been  enlisted  as  a soldier,  and  had 
! passed  in  review  before  Peter  the  Great,  who  died 
; in  1725.  His  own  impression  was  that  he  was  a 
grown  man  at  the  time,  and  that  it  happened 
some  years  before  the  czar’s  death.  But  assum- 


ing it  to  have  been  the  very  year  of  the  latter 
event,  and  that  he  was  only  sixteen  at  the  time 
(the  lowest  age  at  which  recruits  are  allowed  to 
enter  the  Russian  army),  we  find  by  a very  sim- 
ple calculation  that  he  was  at  least  119  years  of 
ago  at  the  time  I saw  him.  R.  B. 

Kirkwall,  Orkney’s. 

Jonathan  Gouldsmith,  M.H.  (2“*^  S.  x.  305. 
394.) — I beg  to  thank  Hr.  Munk  for  his  commu- 
nication. His  information  appears  to  be  so  com- 
plete that  I am  tempted  to  appeal  to  him  for 
farther  particulars.  For  instance,  where  is  Hr. 
Gouldsmith’s  place  of  burial?  And  is  anything 
known  of  his  parents,  John  Gouldsmith  and  Eli- 
zabeth his  wife  ? T.  E.  S. 


XOTES  ON  BOOKS. 

Personal  History  of  Lord  Bacon,  from  unpublished 
Papers.  By  William  Hepworth  Dixon,  of  the  Inner 
Temple.  (Murray.) 

When  the  remarkable  series  of  articles,  illustrative  of 
the  personal  history  and  character  of  England’s  greatest 
Chancellor,  first  appeared  in  The  Athenceum,  they  awak- 
ened in  all  who  read  them  a feeling  of  satisfaction  that 
the  fair  fame  of  Francis  Bacon  had  at  length  found  an 
able  and  eloquent  champion,  and  an  earnest  hope  that  so 
successful  a vindication  of  Bacon,  as  a statesman  and  a 
legist,  might  soon  be  given  to  the  world  in  a collected 
form.  That  hope  is  at  length  realised  in  the  volume 
before  us.  Greatly  enlarged,  and  most  carefully  revised 
by  its  author.  The  Personal  History  of  Lord  Bacon  will 
add  much  to  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  as 
a biographical  and  historical  writer.  It  will  also  go  far 
to  rub  from  the  shield  of  Bacon’s  glory  the  rust  and 
tarnish  with  which,  for  nearly  a century  and  a half,  the 
slanderous  breath  of  Pope  had  dimmed  its  brightness : 
and  to  make  others  follow  the  example  of  Hallam,  and 
forgetting  the  derogatory  epithet  which  gave  pungency 
to  the  poet’s  satire,  remember  Bacon  only  as  “ the  wisest, 
greatest  of  mankind.”  We  have  spoken  of  the  work  as 
brilliant  in  its  style,  and  successful  in  its  object.  Mr. 
Hepworth  Dixon  deserves  to  be  praised,  however,  not 
only  for  the  good  use  of  his  many  new  materials,  but  for 
the  zeal  and  industry  which  he  has  displayed  in  their 
collection. 

Hcedalus ; or,  the  Causes  and  Principles  of  Greeh  Sculp- 
ture. By  Edward  Falkener,  Member  of  the  Academy  of 
Bologna,  and  of  the  Archceological  Institutes  of  Rome  and 
Berlin.  (Longman  & Co.) 

In  the  limited  space  Avhich  we  can  devote  to  this 
splendid  volume,  it  is  hard  to  decide  rvhich  is  the  more 
difficult  part  of  our  task,  to  do  justice  to  the  exquisite 
taste  Avith  which  it  has  been  produced,  the  beauty  of  its 
illustrations,  and  the  elegance  of  its  binding  — or  to  the 
profound  learning'with  which  Mr.  Falkener  discourses  on 
the  causes  and  principles  of  the  excellence  of  Greek 
sculpture.  The  frontispiece,  which  represents  a “ Re- 
storation of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  shoAving  the 
Chiyselephantine  statue  of  Minerva  by  Phidias,”  is  the 
key-note  to  the  volume,  in  Avhich  Mr.  Falkener  expounds 
his  vieAVS  on  ancient  art  with  great  learning  and  judg- 
ment, and  in  a manner  to  show  his  perfect  mastery  of 
the  subject;  following  these  Avith  his  speculations  as  to 
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the  causes  of  the  decline  of  Modern  Art  — and  m which 
he  contends  that  “ if  we  may  not  equal  the  ancients  we 
may  at  least,  by  studying  them  as  we  ought,  preserve 
ourselves  from  falling  into  error,”  and  “ that  the  errors 
and  mistakes  of  modern  art  are  ever  to  be  attributed  to 
a neglect  of  those  precepts  mutely  but  eloquently  re- 
vealed to  us  by  the  marbles  and  bronzes  of  our  museums.” 
The  book  is  one  which  must  command  the  attention  of 
all  admirers  of  Ancient  Art.  The  chapter  “ On  Chrys- 
elephantine Sculpture  and  Iconic  Polychromy”  will  be 
read  with  very  considerable  interest.  The  photographs 
and  other  illustrations  are  of  the  highest  class,  and  add 
greatly  to  the  value  and  beauty  of  the  book. 

Antique  Gems ; their  Origin,  Uses,  cmd  Value  as  Inter- 
preters of  Ancient  History,  and  as  Illustrative  of  Ancient 
Art.  fJGth  Hints  to  Gem  Collectors.  By  the  Kev.  C.  W. 
King,  M.A.  (Murray.) 

It  is  certainty  somewhat  extraordinary  that  there  does 
not  exist  in  English  any  scientific  treatise,  or  popular 
manual,  to  which  the  student  can  be  referred,  who  desires 
to  enter  upon  the  study  of  those  remains  of  ancient  art, 
with  which  few  are  to  be  compared  for  grace  and  beauty, 
or  for  their  importance  to  the  historian,  archaeologist,  and 
artist  — the  engraved  Gems  of  Antiquity.  This  want, 
however,  exists  no  longer.  In  the  handsome  volume  be- 
fore us,  the  author  has  recorded  his  “ own  observations, 
the  accumulated  memoranda  of  many  years,  and  the  re- 
sults of  the  careful  examination  of  many  thousands  of 
gems  of  all  ages  and  of  every  style,”  — these  being  illus- 
trated by  passages  from  ancient  authors,  and  by  copious 
extracts  from  other  sources,  tending  to  elucidate  the  sub- 
ject. The  book  itself  may  be  well  styled  a Handbook  of 
Ancient  Gems:  for  by  means  of  its  copious  Index,  the 
incipient  gem-collector  will  in  future  easily  obtain  a 
solution  of  the  numerous  problems  which  the  author  had 
to  work  out  for  himself  at  a vast  expenditure  of  time, 
temper,  and  mone3^  Nor  is  the  work  b}'  any  means  con- 
fined to  ancient  art:  Mediaeval  jeweller}’-,  mediEeval  super- 
stitions— as  to  the  power  of  gems  and  of  their  sigils,  and 
the  very  extensive  and  interesting  class  of  gnostic  gems, 
hitherto  scarcely  treated  of  by  English  writers,  form 
most  important  features  of  the  present  work,  which  being 
profusety  and  admirabty  illustrated,  establishes  fresh 
claims  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Murray  to  the  gratitude  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  history  and  literature  of  Art. 
While  Mr.  King  will  assuredly  win  the  thanks  of  a large 
circle  to  whom  his  valuable  and  instructive  book  will 
open  a new  source  of  enjoj^ment. 

Legends  and  Lyrics.  A Book  of  Verses.  By  Adelaide 
Anns  Procter.  Second  Volume.  (Bell  & Daldy.) 

Characterised  by  the  same  depth  of  poetic  feeling  as 
its  predecessor,  we  can  accord  to  this  second  volume  of 
Miss  Procter’s  Poems  no  higher  praise  — for  it  is  high 
praise  — than  that  it  is  every  way  worthy  of  her. 

Little  Ella  and  the  Fire  King,  and  other  Fairy  Tales, 
hy  M.  W.,  illustrated  hy  Henry  Warren.  (Edmonston  & 
Douglas.) 

A series  of  pretty  stories  gracefully  told,  and  with  a 
simple  moral  suitable  to  the  understanding  of  very  young 
readers.  Mr.  Warren’s  illustrations  will  add  to  the 
pleasure  of  those  lucky  children  who  may  receive  this 
volume  as  a New  Year’s  Gift. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

■WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Ackehman’s  Cottages  on  the  Estate  op  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 

Letters,  stating  particulars  and  lowest  price,  carriage  free,  to  l)e 
sent  to  Messrs.  Bell  Si  Daddy,  Publishers  of  “NOTES  AND 
CiUERIES,”  186.  Fleet  Street. 


Particulars  of  Price, &c.  of  the  following  Boohs  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  and  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose : — 

The  Hoey  Bible,  in  which  the  leading  and  more  Interesting  Chapters 
are  Distinguished  for  Youthful  Meditation,  &c. : to  which  is  prefixed 
The  Porteusian  Index.  London:  Printed  for  the  Porteusian  Bible 
Society.  1822.  12mo.  4 copies. 

Wanted  by  W.  F.  De  La  Rue,  110.  Bunhill  Row,  London,  E.  C. 


First  Folio  Shakspeare.  16-23.  The  title-page  and  verses  opposite  by 
B.  I.  not  absolutely  necessary. 

Wanted  by  3Ir.  Reader,  39.  Paternoster  Row  London,  E.C. 


Ritter’s  History  op  Philosophy. 

Wanted  by  G.  JF.  Jf.  Reynolds,  41.  Woburn  Square,  W.C. 


Gentle  Readers,  One  and  All,  a happy  and  prosperous  New  J 
Year  to  you!  This  is  the  twelfth  opportunity  FI e have  had  of  offering 
this  friendly  greeting ; and  when  you  look  at  the  literary  banquet  which 
AVe  this  day  spread  before  you,  we  think  that  you  ivill  admit  that,  thank;; 
to  the  kindness  of  our  many  learned  Friends  and  Correspondents,  ele- 
ven years  have  not  exhausted  our  resources,  that  Age  has  not  withered, 
nor  Custom  staled  the  infinite  variety  o/ Notes  and  Queries. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  Douglas  of  Lochleven;  Deed*of  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion,  with  Love-Ribbon  attached;  Richard  Hooker  and  the 
First  Edition  of  his  Ecclesiastical  Polity;  Van  ienwep's  Ballad,  Heer 
vom  Culemberg;  Register  of  Christ  Church,  Cork;  Was  Macbeth  a 
Usurper?  Gutenberg’s  First  Press;  the  Rev.  31.  A.  Tierney's  reply  to 
3Ir.  Gardener;  and  many  other  Papers  of  equal  interest,  will  appear  in 
the  next  or  following  number. 

Diary  op  William  Oldys.  We  have  been  induced  by  the  promise  ' 
of  some  valuable  but  hitherto  amused  materials  for  the  biography  of  this 
worthy,  to  postpone  for  a week  or  two  the  publication  of  the  Diary. 

Proper  Names  and  References.  Our  Correspondents  will,  we  are 
sure,  excuse  us  if,  at  the  commencent  of  a_  new  volume,  ive  once  more  re- 
mind them  of  the  necessity  of  writing  distinctly  all  proper  names  as  | 
least;  and  of  the  trouble  which  they  will  save  us  if,  when  answering 
Queries,  they  woidd  kindly  add  a reference  to  the  volume  and  page  in 
which  the  Queries  replied  to,  are  to  be  found. 

E.  W.  Shackell  will  find  the  epitaph  on  Mlia,  Lselia  Crispis  discussed 
in  our  1st  S.  iii.  242.  339.  506. 

A Subscriber,  Samuel  Lucas. 

B.  W.  W.  In  the  reign  of  James  I. 

J,  A.  Staverton.  See  our  1st  S.  x.  366.  for  some  account  of  SternhoM 
and  Hopkins's  Psalms. 

Erratum.  _ 2nd  S.  x.  p.  463.  col,  i.  1.  5.  from  bottom,  for  “ the  Aber- 
ford  ash ’’ read  “ the  ash.’’ 

“Notes  and  Queries”  is  published  at  noon  on  Friday,  and  is  also  i 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts.  The  subscription  for  Stamped  Copies  for 
Six  Months  forwarded  direct  from  the  Publishers  {including  the  Half-  ' 
yearly  Index)  is  11s.  4d.,  which  may  be  paid  by  Post  Office  Order  in 
favour  of  Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy,  186.  Fleet  Street,  E.C.t  to  whom 
a!l  Communications  for  the  Editor  should  be  ndAressed. 


Now  ready,  30th  Edition,  with  the  Arms  beautifully  engraved, 
price  31s.  6d.  handsomely  bound,  with  gilt  edges, 

T ODGE’S  PEERAGE  AND  BARONETAGE 

i i FOR  1861 ; under  the  Especial  Patronage  of  HER  MAJESTY  and 
H.R.H.  The  PRINCE  CONSORT,  and  Corrected  throughout  by  the 
Nobility. 

HURST  & BLACKETT,  13.  Great  Marlborough  Street,  AY. 


Novelties Many  such  are  now  being  exhibited  at_Messrs._NicoU’s 

new  ware-rooms,  for  ladies’  mantles  and  riding-habits;  for  instance. 
Highland  waterproof  cloaks,  falling  in  graceful  folds  the  whole  length 
of  the  figure.  Like  the  Spanish  roquelaire,  these  have  an  expanding 
hood  with  a patent  mecanique,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  lower  part, 
and  leaving  the  wearer’s  arms  free.  The  cloak_  is  invaluable  as  a 
wrapper  in  travelling  in  carriage  or  walking  exercise  ; and  as  it  fits  all 
figures  it  is  the  best  present  taken  from  London  to  the  country.  Seal- 
fur  and  cloth  jackets  are  also  exhibited,  the  latter  called  au  coin  de  feu 
—skilled  forewomen  attending  to  ladies’  riding  habits  and  trowsers. 
This  branch,  with  the  juvenile  department,  is  now  added  to  the  original 
place  of  business,  namely,  114.  116.  118.  120.  Regent-street,  where  the 
best  skill  and  materials  of  France,  Germany,  and  England,  with  mode- 
rate price,  may  always  be  met  -with. 

Knickerbockers.  — In  the  Cornhill  3Iagazine,  of  October,  1860,  the 
above  costume  is  described  in  the  following  terms  “ Knickerbockers, 
surely  the  prettiest  boy’s  dress  that  has  appeared  these  hundred  years.’ 
In  order  to  place  this  great  improvement  in  hoy’s  dress  within  the  reach 
of  all  well-to-do  families,  Messrs.  Nicoll  now  make  the  costume  com- 
plete for  Two  Guineas.  There  is  a large  selection  of  Paletots,  over- 
coats, and  other  garments  prepared  for  young  gentlemen  coming  home 
for  the  holidays.  H-  J.  and  D.  Nicoll,  114, 116.  118.  120.  Regent-street, 
London. 
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SPENCEANA. 

SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  LIFE,  WRITINGS,  AND 
CHARACTER  OF  DR.  SWIFT. 

(^Continued  from  p.  3.) 

After  this  loss  of  his  great  friend  and  tutor  in 
politics,  Swift  went  to  London  \ and  apply’d  to 
King  William,  by  way  of  petition,  for  a prebend 
of  Westminster  or  Canterbury  ; one  of  which  had 
been  promis’d  to  him,  on  the  sollicitation  of  his 
late  friend.  Romney  promis’d  him  to  second 
his  petition,  but  (as  he  suppos’d),  never  spoke 
a word  about  it.^  Pie  also  dedicated  W‘"  Tem- 
ple’s Works  to  the  king^,  but  without  any  effect. 
This  made  him  accept^  of  an  invitation  from 
the  Earl  of  Berkely  Lord  Justice  of  Ireland, 
in  conjunction  with  ,my  Lord  Galway,  to  attend 
him  to  that  kingdom,  as  his  Chaplain  and  private 
Secretary.  He  acted  in  both  those  capacities 
during  the  time  of  the  journey,  and  expected  to 
be  establisht  in  them  when  they  came  to  Dublin, 
but  was  workt  out  of  the  secretaryship  ® by  one 


1 Mr.  Swift,  p.  106. 

2 Dr.  Swift’s  own  account,  p.  50. 

3 Mr.  Swift,  p.  106. 

^ Di-.  Swift’s  own  account,  p.  51.^ 
^ Lives  of  the  Poets,  vol.  v.  p.  82. 
6 76.,  and  Mr.  Swift,  p.  110. 


Bush.  After  they  had  been  there  some  months, 
the  Deanery  of  Derry  ^ became  vacant^,  and  it 
was  the  Earl  of  Berkeley’s  turn  to  dispose  of  it.® 
Swift  expected  it  % but  was  put  off  with  some 
livings,  which  bore  but  a small  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  Deanery.  These  were  the  Rectory 
of  Aghar,  united  to  the  Vicarages  of  Laracor  and 
Rathbeggan,  in  the  diocess  of  Meath  and  were 
all  together  worth  about  260Z.  a year.  He  himself 
supposed  that  this  disappointment,  too,  was  owing 
to  the  management  of  Secretary  Bush  ; but  others 
say  that  D*^  King  (then  Bishop  of  Derry),  re- 
monstrated against  him,  as  too  young®  and  too 
volatile,  for  the  dignity  and  duties  belonging  to 
so  great  a Deanery.  When  Swift  went  down  to 
his  livings,  he  us’d  to  reside  at  Laracor,  and  lived 
there  in  a very  exemplary  manner.  No  body 
had  more  of  True  Christianity  than  he  ; and 
even  as  to  the  forms,  he  was  very  exact  and  punc- 
tual, except  in  two  Or  three  instances  (which  may 
be  better  given  when  we  come  to  his  character), 
when  his  humour  seems  to  have  run  away  with 
the  general  decency  of  his  behavior. 

About  a year  after  his  being  presented  to  these 
livings.  Swift  ® took  his  Doctor’s  Degree,  and 
pass’d  the  seven  or  eight  following  years,  some- 
times at  Laracor,  and  sometimes  at  Dublin  (where 
he  was  much  at  the  Castle  during  L*^  Berkeley’s 
government),  and  now  and  then  indulg’d  himself 
with  a trip  into  England.  I imagine  that  lat- 
terly these  grew  more  frequent.  If  his  papers 
under  the  character  of  Bickerstaff  were  written 
here,  he  must  have  been  with  us  both  in  1708  and 
in  1709;  and  the  next  year  he  began  the  longest 
visit  that  he  ever  made  to  England  after  the 
death  of  S"  William  Temple.  In  the  autumn  of 
1710  D*^  Swift  was  empowered  by  the  clergy  of 
Ireland  to  transact  an  affair  for  them,  which  was  of 
considerable  consequence  to  that  nation.  About 
seven  years  before,  Queen  Anne®  had  been  so  good 
as  to  give  up  the  first  fruits  and  tenths  of  the 
clergy  of  England,  in  order  to  make  a fund  for 
augmenting  the  smaller  livings  : this  incited  the 
clergy  of  Ireland  to  request  that  their  first 
fruits  and  twentieth  parts  might,  in  the  same 
manner,  be  given  up  by  the  crown,  and  apply’d 
toward  purchasing  glebes,  and  building  residen- 
tiary houses  for  their  poor-endow’d  vicars.  Swift, 
in  the  very  beginning  of  this  transaction,  show’d 
his  address,  and  great  capacity  for  business.  He 

1 Dr.  Swift’s  own  account,  p.  52. 

3 Hawksworth,  p.  14. 

3 This  was  in  the  year  1700.  Mr.  Swift’s  note  to  Dr. 
Swift’s  own  account,  p.  52. 

4 Dr.  Swift,  ibid.  5 Mr.  Swift,  p.  115. 

6 Mr.  Swift,  p.  113.,  Lives  of  the  Poets,  v.  83. 

7 Mr.  Swift.  8 Mr.  Hawksworth,  p.  17. 

9 See  the  Act  of  Pai'liament  for  the  making  more 
effectual  her  Majesty’s  Gracious  Intentions  for  the  Aug- 
mentation of  the  Maintenance  of  the  Poor  Clergy,  in  the 
second  year  of  her  reign. 
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chose  to  apply  to  the  Treasurer  Oxford^, 
who  had  been  concern’d  in  obtaining  the  former 
favor  for  the  English  clergy.  He  got  himself  re- 
commended  to  him  * as  one  who  had  been  ill  us’d 
by  the  Whig  ministry.  He  was  for  applying  solely 
to  that  lord ; and  when  he  himself  desired  him 
to  communicate  it  to  others,  endeavour’d  to  seem 
to  him  to  do  it  only  in  form  ; but  that  his  whole 
trust  was  only  in  him.  By  these  means  he  got 
that  affair  compleated  in  a little  more  than  a 
month  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  constitu- 
ents. No  one  of  the  writers  that  I follow  has 
mentioned  any  particular  case,  that  I remember, 
in  which  Swift  was  ill  used  by  the  Whig  Ministry, 
but  it  is  not  difficult  to  collect  from  them,  why  he 
(who  had  a full  notion  of  his  own  merit,  and  as 
high  a detestation  of  ingratitude)  might  think 
himself  ill  us’d,  by  some  of  the  chiefs  of  them. 
He  had  written  a piece  in  1701  ^ in  defence  of  the 
L**®  Somers  and  Halifax  and  some  other  of 
King  William’s  favourites,  when  they  were  pur- 
su’d with  so  much  warmth  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. This  he  himself  (as  well  as  his  cosin « 
Swift)  might  think  deserv’d  some  preferment  for 
him  in  England,  or  some  promotion  in  Ireland. 
As  he  got  neither  from  any  of  them,  this  might  be 
provocation  enough  to  him  to  make  him  quit 
their  party.  However  that  be,  in  1708,  he  wrote 
several  things,  which  his  cosin  says  ^ were  de- 
sign’d covertly  against  the  Whig  Administra- 
tion. So  that  if  the  Doctor®  did  not  go  to  London 
in  1710,  “with  a design  of  attaching  himself  to 
the  Tory  ministers,”  he,  at  least,  came  pretty  well 
prepared  for  it.  The  Lord  Treasurer  either  saw 
so  much  in  Dr.  Swift,  in  their  first  interviews, 
or  had  entertain’d  so  high  an  opinion  of  him  be- 
fore, that  he  (and  he  was  joined  for  this,  by  some 
other  chiefs  of  the  ministry,  and  particularly  by 
L*^  Bolingbroke),  seems  to  have  courted  him®  to 
act  with  them,  in  a most  uncommon  manner,  and 
he  was  of  singular  service  to  them  by  his  writings, 
in  the  four  last  years  of  Queen  Anne’s  reign  ; and 
would  perhaps  have  been  of  yet  more  by  his  ad- 
vice toward  the  close  of  it,  had  their  private  in- 
terests and  enmities  allow’d  them  to  listen  to 

1 Mr,  Swift,  p.  145. 

2 Dr.  Swift’s  own  account.  Mr.  Swift,  p.  145. (.^) 

^ Mr.  Swift,  p.  145.(?) 

4 Contests  in  Athens  and  Rome. 

5 In  this  piece,  Aristides  was  meant  for  Somers; 
Themistocles  for  the  Earl  of  Oxford ; Pericles,  Hali- 
fax ; and  Phocion,  the  Earl  of  Portland.  — Hawksworth, 
vol,  iii. 

c “ Aristides  and  Pericles  ought  to  have  been  grateful 
to  him.” — Mr.  Swift,  p.  147. 

Jd.,  p.  148.  Speaking  of  his  Sentiments  of  a Church 
of  JEngland  Man;  the  Argument  against  wholly  abolishing 
Christia7iity  ; and  the  Letter  from  a Member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  Ireland. 

8 Mr.  Swift,  p.  329. 

^ See  the  account  of  his  reception  by  them  in  Mr. 
Swift,  pp.  312.  to  319.  from  his  Letters  to  Mrs.  Johnson, 
and  Hawksworth,  pp.  19.  to  21, 


him.  They  received  him,  from  the  very  first, 
with  a great  deal  of  obligingness  and  condescen- 
sion, and  enter’d  into  a strong  friendship,  and  a 
great  deal  of  openness  w*'^  him,  which  encreased 
afterwards  to  such  a height  with  L*^  Oxford  in 
particular,  that  perhaps  there  never  was  any  poet 
received  by  a first  minister  into  so  intimate  and 
familiar  an  acquaintance  as  Swift  was  by  that 
lord,  unless,  perhaps,  we  are  to  except  Horace’s 
intimacy  with  Mascenas. 

Of  the  two  most  favourite  writers  of  the  people 
at  that  time  [1710],  Steele  was  very  warmly  en- 
gaged in  the  interest  of  the  Whigs  ; and  Addison, 
tho’  either  more  cool  or  more  cautious,  was  on 
the  same  side.  A little  before  Swift’s  transactions 
with  L^  Oxford,  that  weekly  paper,  called  the 
Examiner,  began  to  be  publish!  in  defence  of  the 
Tory  ministers  and  their  schemes,  and  the  chief 
writers  of  it  were  Prior  and  OldisworthQ  the 
former  of  whom  was  much  fitter  for  telling  a 
story  in  a lively  manner  in  verse,  than  either  for 
writing  prose  in  general,  or  for  controversial 
writings  in  particular;  and  the  other  never  rose 
above  the  character  of  a mediocre  writer,  either 
in  prose  or  verse.  The  ministry  wanted  some 
abler  hand  to  defend  so  difficult  a cause  as  theirs, 
and  they  found  everything  that  they  wanted  in 
D*^  Swift.  This  their  distress,  and  his  known 
abilities,  may  account  perhaps  for  all  the  un- 
common civilities  and  condescension  which  they 
show’d  toward  him.  Swift,  soon  after  his  being 
wholy  won  to  them  by  their  behaviour,  took  their 
pen  from  those  who  were  at  first  employ’d  to  write 
the  Examiners,  and  kept  it  in  his  own  hands  ^ 
for  above  half  a year,  and  maintained  their  cause 
in  several  very  material  pieces,  and  some  very 
slight  ones  (as  his  manner  was),  for  nobody  ar- 
gued more  solidly,  or  jested  more  frivolously, 
than  he,  throughout  all  the  remaining  part  of  the 
queen’s  reign.  What  these  were,  will  be  more 
fully  seen  when  we  come  to  give  the  list  of  his 
writings.  Just  after  he  had  compleated  his  part 
in  the  Examiner  [1711],  Swift  began  writing  his 
Conduct  of  the  Allies,  and  published  it  toward  the 
close  of  the  November  following.  This  took  so 
greatly,  that  there  was  a second  edition  of  it 
within  less  than  a week,  which,  tho’  of  5000,  sold 
off  in  5 hours.  This  was  in  opposition  to  Steele’s 
Crisis:  had  but  too  great  an  effect  on  the  nation, 
and  was  of  singular  service  in  the  support  of 
that  ministry  and  their  measures.  His  Advice  to 
the  Members  of  the  October  Club  (a  set  of  above 
a hundred  Tory  Members  of  Parliament,  who  met 
frequently  together,  and  were  consulting  how  to 
carry  on  things  with  more  violence  than  wms 

1 Dr.  Friend,  Atterbur}'-,  St.  John,  and  W.  Oldisworth 
were  not  employed  till  after  Swift  quitted  it. — Dr.  Lowth. 
See  Advertisement  before  The  Examiner. 

2 The  first  Examiner  of  Swift’s  is  Xo.  13.  of  Xov.  2, 
1710  ; and  he  wrote  all  on  to  No.  44.  June  7,  1711.  Mr. 
Swift,  p.  291. 
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thought  adviseable  by  the  ministry  [1712]),  was,  I 
thinks  the  next  piece  of  importance  that  he  pub- 
lish’d. These  gentlemen,  not  contented  with  dis- 
placing, were  for  prosecuting  and  inflicting  capital 
punishments  on  such  chiefs  of  the  opposite  party 
as  were  the  most  obnoxious  ; and  Swift’s  address 
to  them  was  meant  to  lessen  their  heats,  and  to 
give  them  more  steadiness  and  temper. 

{To  he  concluded  in  our  next.') 


GUTENBERG’S  FIRST  PRINTING  PRESS. 

When  at  Mayence  a few  months  since,  I visited 
the  house  in  which  Gutenberg  first  exercised  his 
newly-discovered  art  of  printing.  The  present 
occupier  is  a wine-merchant,  who  obligingly 
showed  me  every  thing  which  now  remains  con- 
nected with  the  inventor ; and  as  it  may  not  be 
known  to  many  of  your  readers  that  part  of  his 
first  printing-press  has  been  found  in  that  house,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  give  a short  account  of  this 
precious  relic,  and  the  situation  in  which  it  has 
so  long  remained. 


The  house  has  been  much  altered  since  the 
time  of  Gutenberg,  and  the  level  of  the  street 
has  been  raised  several  feet,  so  that  what  is  now 
the  cellar  was  then  the  ground  floor  of  the  build- 
ing. In  1857  Mr.  Borzner  (the  late  proprietor), 
in  excavating  underneath  his  house,  discovered 
the  walls  which  had  formed  the  original  cellars, 
and  on  removing  some  of  these,  he  found  a recess 
or  closet,  in  which  were  the  remains  of  the  press 
and  some  other  materials.  I visited  the  place  in 
which  it  was  discovered.  The  room  had  evi- 
dently been  whitewashed  and  furnished  with  win- 
dows. The  principal  piece  of  the  press  was  the 
top  cross  beam,  in  which  worked  the  upright 
screw.  It  was  made  of  oak,  and  provided  with 
the  necessary  hole  in  the  centre,  in  which  the 
screw  thread  is  still  visible.  It  is  about  3 feet 
4 inches  long,  and  upon  one  side  is  deeply  cut 
the  following  inscription  ; “ j.  mcdxlt.  g.”  This 
occupies  the  whole  space,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  unusual  mode  of  expressing  400  by  ci>  was 
adopted  because  there  was  not  sufficient  room  for 
the  cccc.  The  j and  g are  the  initials  of  the 
printer."^  This  fragment  is  now  preserved  in  a 


glass  case.  With  it  were  found  some  other  pieces 
of  wood,  supposed  to  have  been  parts  of  the 
press,  a few  stone  mulls,  used  no  doubt  for  grind- 
ing the  ink,  and  four  coins,  one  of  each  of  the 
reigns  of  Augustus,  Trajan,  and  Marcus  Aurelius, 
one  illegible. 

Gutenberg,  on  his  return  from  Strasburg  about 
the  year  1445,  settled  in  a portion  of  the  house  of 
his  paternal  uncle,  John  Geinsfleish,  the  Hotel  du 
Jungen,  where  he  erected  his  press  ; and  from 
the  date  on  the  beam  it  must  have  been  used  in 
Strasburg,  where  Gutenberg  resided  in  1441,  in 
the  production  of  prints  from  wood  blocks,  which 
he  is  known  to  have  executed  in  that  town. 
The  locality  in  which  the  discovery  was  made 
confirms  the  opinion  generally  held,  that  he 
worked  in  secret,  in  order  that  the  invention 
5 might  not  become  public.  John  Schosfier,  the 
I eldest  son  of  Peter  Schoefier,  in  the  end  of  a his- 
f tory  which  he  printed  in  1515,  after  giving  an 
5 account  of  the  invention  of  printing,  says  : — 

^ “ That  John  Fust  and  Peter  Schoeffer  kept  this  art 

‘ secret,  binding  with  an  oath  all  their  assistants  and  ser- 
0 vants  on  no  account  to  reveal  it,  which  art  was  after- 
S wards  spread  abroad  in  different  lands  in-  the  year  1462  * 
by  the  same  assistants.” 

li — 

i,  “*■  In  1462,  Mayence  was  taken  by  Adolphe  of  Nassau, 
and  Fust’s  printing-office  destroyed,  and  during  this 
commotion  the  workmen  went  to  Rome,  Cologne,  Basle, 
i;  Strasburg,  &c. 


As  so  many  years  elapsed  from  1441,  the  date 
on  . the  press,  to  the  year  1450,  when  Gutenberg 
began  to  print,  without  any  result  of  his  labors 
being  known  to  us,  the  following  passage  from 
the  Cologne  Chronicle^  printed  in  1499,  may,  to 
some  extent  serve  as  an  explanation,  and  is  given 
on  the  authority  of  Zell,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
been  one  of  the  workmen  either  in  the  office  of 
Gutenberg  or  in  that  of  Fust  and  Schoefier : — 

“ The  most  worthy  art  of  printing  was  first  discovered 
in  Germany,  at  Mayence  on  the  Rhine,  and  was  a great 
honour  for  the  German  nation.  This  took  place  from 
1440  to  1450,  during  which  time  the  art  was  perfected 
and  what  belongs  to  it.  But  in  the  year  which  is  called 
1450,  a golden  year  (i.  e.  a jubilee  year)  they  began  to 
print,  and  the  first  book  printed  was  the  Bible,  and  it 
was  printed  in  a thick  letter,  which  is  the  letter  now 
printed  in  missal  books.” “ The  first  dis- 

coverer of  printing  was  a citizen  of  Mayence,  and  his 
name  was  John  Gutenberg.”  . . . “ The  commence- 

ment and  progress  of  the  said  art  was  related  to  me  by 
Master  Ulrich  Zell,  printer  at  Cologne,  in  the  year  1499, 
through  whom  the  art  was  first  brought  to  Cologne.”  f 

The  discovery  of  the  press,  and  the  situation  in 


[*  Our  correspondent  having  expressed  a strong  wish 
for  the  insertion  of  this  woodcut,  which  he  very  obligingly 
forwarded  for  the  purpose,  we  felt  compelled  to  break 
through  our  usual  rule  of  excluding  such  illustrations. 
This  exception  might  indeed  be  justified  by  the  great  in- 
terest of  the|subject. — Ed.  “ N.  & Q.”] 

• f Cologne  Chronicle,  Koelhoff,  1499,  pp.  311. 
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which  it  was  found,  are  additional  proofs  that 
Mayence  was  the  birth-place  of  the  art  of  printing, 
and  that  the  honour  of  the  invention  belongs  to 
John  Geinsfleish  Gutenberg.  Francis  Fry. 
Gotham,  Bristol. 


WAS  MACBETH  A USURPER? 

The  following  interesting  article  relative  to 
Macbeth  appeared  some  few  years  ago  in  a pro- 
vincial journal  of  the  county  of  Ayr,  and  was 
written  by  the  editor,  Mr.  James  Paterson,  a 
gentleman  of  great  ability  and  learning,  who  has 
recently  published  a life  of  the  great  Scotish  poet 
Dunbar,  and  partially  modernised  his  principal 
poems,  in  order  to  make  them  intelligible  to  mo- 
dern readers,  who  are  too  frequently  repelled  by 
obsolete  orthography  from  appreciating  the  beau- 
ties of  ancient  authors.  We  earnestly  recommend 
the  modernised  Dunbar  to  our  Southern  readers. 

Without  giving  our  assent  to  some  questionable 
inferences,  we  may  take  the  liberty  to  correct  Mr. 
Paterson  on  two  points  : (1.)  Duncan  was  not  as- 
sassinated ; he  was  wounded  in  some  conflict  near 
Elgin  : what  brought  him  into  the  territory  of 
the  Marmor  or  Sub-King  is  not  explained ; and 
(2.)  he  died  at  Elgin,  not  Inverness,  of  the  wounds 
so  received. 

Gruoch  was  the  wife  of  Duncan,  and  only  mar- 
ried Macbeth  on  the  death  of  the  King.  It  is 
presumed  that  Duncan  espoused  her  from  her 
claim  to  the  crown,  which  was  better  than  his 
own.  Neither  was  she  the  mother  of  Malcolm 
Caenmore,  as  we  propose  to  show  at  some  future 
period.  He  was,  we  suspect,  illegitimate, — a fact 
of  no  great  moment  in  those  days,  as  it  was  the 
position  of  his  cotemporary  William  the  Con- 
queror. 

“ This  is  perhaps  a curious  question  to  put  at  the  pre- 
sent day ; and  yet  is  not  without  interest.  All  history 
tells  us  that  he  was  both  a murderer  and  a usurper;  and 
the  genius  of  England’s  great  dramatist  has  so  immor- 
talised the  fictions  of  Boece  that  it  is  doubtful  if  ever 
thej'  will  be  eradicated  from  the  popular  mind.  Materials 
for  the  early  history  of  Scotland  are  so  meagre  and  un- 
satisfactory that  few  modern  historians  have  ventured 
upon  it.  The  critical  Lord  Hailes,  in  his  Annals,  went 
no  farther  back  than  Malcolm  II.,  and  that  merely  to 
allude  to  the  fact  of  his  having  a daughter,  Beatrice, 
mother  of  Duncan,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1034. 
Duncan  was  assassinated  by  Macbeth  at  a smith’s  house 
in  the  vicinity  of  Inverness.  This  is  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  so-called  usurper  in  history.  He  can  be 
traced,  however,  somewhat  more  remotely.  Boece  says 
that  his  mother  was  Doada,  another  daughter  of  Mal- 
colm 11. , and  that  consequently  he  was  cousin-german  to 
Duncan ; but  this  statement  does  not  rest  on  good  autho- 
rit}’,  and  circumstances  militate  against  its  truth.  All 
that  is  known  of  Macbeth’s  birth  is,  that  he  was  the  son 
of  Finlach,  or  Finla},  maormor  (or  thane,  or  lord)  of  Ross, 
and  grandson  of  Rory,  or  Roderick.  Wintoun  styles  him 
Thane  of  Crumbachty,  which  is  the  Gaelic  for  Cromarty — 
where  Macbeth’s  castle  stood.  The  union  of  Ross  and 
Cromarty  under  one  sheriffdom,  as  at  present,  seems  to 


be  just  the  boundaries  of  the  ancient  thanedom.  Mac- 
beth was  thus  thane  of  Ross  by  descent.  Finlay,  his 
father,  was  killed  in  a contest  with  Malcolm  IL,  about 
1020.  It  is  therefore  improbable  that  he  married  Doada. 
It  appears  that  Gilcomgain,  Maormor,  or  as  the  Norwe- 
gians styled  him,  Jarl  of  Murray,  was  married  to  Gruoch, 
daughter  of  Bodhe,  son  of  Kenneth  IV.,  whom  Malcolm  IL 
had  dethroned  and  slain.  Gilcomgain  himself  was  slaugh- 
tered by  the  same  royal  person  — having  been  burnt 
within  his  own  castle,  along  with  fifty  of  his  friends,  in 
1032.  His  widow,  with  her  son,  Lulach,  fled  for  protec- 
tion into  Ross.  Her  father,  Bodhe,  was  also  put  to  death 
by  the  order  of  Malcolm  II.  in  1033.  Macbeth  having 
married  Gruoch,  he  became  her  natural  protector,  and 
the  avenger  of  her  wrongs,  which  were  deep  — a grand- 
father dethroned  and  slain,  a brother  assassinated,  and 
her  husband  burnt  — all  by  the  true  usurper  of  the  throne 
— the  bloody  Malcolm  II.,  praised  by  our  chroniclers  as 
“ a valiant  and  a wise  Prince,  quha  maid  manie  gud 
lawes.”  The  cause  of  these  contests  and  murders  evi- 
dently originated  in  disputed  claims  to  the  crown.  Mal- 
colm II.  was  the  son  of  Kenneth  III.,  second  son  of  Mal- 
colm I. ; whereas  Kenneth  IV.,  who  had  been  set  aside 
and  slain  by  Malcolm  II.,  claimed  direct  descent  from 
their  great  ancestor  M‘Alpine,  Bodhe  and  his  daughter. 
Lady  Macbeth,  were  thus  the  real  heirs  to  the  crown — 
and  it  would  appear  that  the  claims  of  Malcolm  II.  had 
been  opposed  by  the  Thanes  both  of  Ross  and  Murray, 
the  centre  districts  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Piets, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  putting  to  death.  The  royal  de- 
scent in  these  early  times  was,  perhaps,  not  very  clearly 
defined,  or  rigidly  adhered  to  — the  strongest  elbowing 
his  way  to  the  vacant  seat.  It  was  usually  kept,  how- 
ever, within  the  Royal  line,  heirs  of  females  having  an 
equal,  if  not  a prior,  claim.  Thus,  when  death  had  released 
the  strong  grasp  of  the  second  Malcolm,  Duncan,  the  son 
of  a priest,  succeeded  as  the  heir  of  his  mother,  Beatrice, 
daughter  of  Malcolm.  If  we  look  back  upon  the  ancient 
earldoms  — Mar  or  Sutherland  — we  find  that  the  female 
right  of  succession  prevailed.  The  first  known  Earl  of 
Mar  was  contemporary  with  Malcolm  Caenmore — 1065. 

And  now  it  was  that  the  ambition  of  Macbeth  began. 
He  was  lord  of  Ross  and  Cromarty  by  birth,  and  of 
Murray  by  marriage,  and  his  step-son,  Lulach*,  evidently 
the  nearest  heir  to  the  crown.  He  had  thus  not  only 
justice  on  his  side,  but  the  slaughter  of  his  own  father, 
and  his  wife’s  kindred  to  revenge.  In  these,  and  much 
later  days,  injuries  of  this  kind  were  never  appeased  un- 
less washed  out  by  blood;  and  in  judging  of  character 
the  times  and  circumstances  must  always  be  taken  into 
consideration.  If  he  listened  to  the  promptings  of  Lady 
Macbeth — whose  feelings  may  well  be  conceived — he 
had  every  apology.  He  had  himself  a claim  to  the  crown, 
in  right  of  his  wife,  and  as  the  guardian  of  the  youthful 
heir.  The  leniency  of  Macbeth  contrasts  to  advantage 
with  the  bloody  steps  which  marked  the  ascent  of  Mal- 
colm II.  to  the  throne.  Duncan  seems  to  have  been  the 
sole  victim  — even  his  sons  were  allowed  to  escape. 
The  deaths  of  Banquo  and  others  are  mere  fictions.  That 
the  nation  generally  was  favourable  to  his  assumption 
of  the  regal  power  is  apparent  from  the  fact  of  his  having 
been  permitted  to  exercise“it  so  long  without  opposition ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  the  Scots  enjoyed  much  peace 
and  prosperity  under  his  reign,  at  least  during  the  earlier 
portion  of  it,  before  the  insurrections  occasioned  by  the 
sons  and  partizans  of  Duncan  led  to  strong  retaliatory 
measures.  Indeed,  unless  for  the  aid  of  the  Northum- 

* In  an  ancient  MS.  Lulach  is  styled  “ Nepos  filii 
Boide”  — thus  making  him  grandson  of  the  son  of  Boide, 
and  consequently  grand  nephew  of  Lady  Macbeth.  It 
looks,  however,  like  a mistake.  J 
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brians,  it  is  not  likely  that  Malcolm  III.  would  ever  have 
been  crowned.  That  Macbeth  was  not  the  blood-stained 
usurper  he  has  been  represented,  is  thus  clear,  and  it  is 
rather  a peculiar  evidence  of  his  mildness  of  disposition, 
and  of  his  sense  of  justice,  that  the  assassination  of  Dun- 
can lay  corrosively  at  his  heart.  While  others  had  nu- 
merous crimes  of  a similar  character  to  deplore,  and 
appear  to  have  felt  no  particular  uneasiness  in  conse- 
quence, this  simple  act  of  blood  called  forth  from  him 
numerous  deeds  of  charity.  He  is  even  said,  by  Florence 
of  Worcester,  to  have  bribed  the  Court  of  Rome  for  atone- 
ment. As  a farther  evidence  of  his  singleness  of  heart, 
his  step-son,  Lulach — which,  in  Gaelic,  signifies  fatuous — 
although  of  weak  intellect,  seems  to  have  been  carefully 
protected.  Had  his  ambition  been  selfish,  he  might  easily 
have  found  ways  and  means  to  despatch  one  so  helpless, 
and  thus  make  room  for  his  own  progeny,  which  tradi- 
tion afifirms  he  had.  After  his  defeat  and  slaughter  by 
Malcolm  III.  (5th  December,  1056),  his  fatuous  step-son, 
Lulach,  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  his  relations,  but  no 
party  espoused  his  cause,  and  he  was  discovered  in  his 
lurking-place  and  slain  at  Eski,  in  Strathbogie,  3rd  April, 
1057.  Macbeth  filled  the  throne  for  seventeen  years  — 
a long  period  considering  the  era.  It  is  not  known  when 
his  wife  died. 

“ That  his  assumption  of  the  throne  proceeded  in  right 
of  his  wife,  is  apparent  from  her  name  being  associated 
with  his  in  all  public  documents  — Rex  et  Regina  — 
similar  to  ‘ William  and  Mary  ’ of  the  Revolution  settle- 
ment. The  following  charter,  by  Macbeth  and  Gruoch, 
j to  the  Culdees,  besides  illustrating  our  statement,  is  in 
j itself  very  curious : — 

j “ ‘ Machbet  filius  Finlach  et  Gruoch  dederint  Sancto 
I Servano,  Kyrkenes. 

“‘Machbet  filius  Finlach  contulit  pro  suffragiis  ora- 
tionum  et  Gruoch  filia  Bodhe,  Rex  et  Regina  Scotorum 
I K3'rkenes,  Deo  Omnipotent!  et  Keledeis  prefate  Insule 
i}  Lochleuine  cum  suis  finibus  et  terminis.  Hii  enim  sunt 
j|  fines  et  termini  de  Kj^rkenes  et  villule  quae  dicitur  Peth- 
mokanne,  de  loco  Moneloccodhan  usque  ad  amnem  quae 
j dicitur  Leuine,  et  hoc  in  latitudine,  item  a publica  strata 
1 que  ducit  apud  Hinhirkethyn  et  usque  ad  Saxum  Hiber- 
j niensium  quod  Malcolmus  Rex,  filius  Duncani  concessit 
j|  eis  salinagium  quod  Scotice  dicitur  chonnane.  Et  vene- 
I runt  Hibernienses  ad  Kyrkenes  ad  domum  cujusdam  viri 
nomine  Mochan  qui  tunc  fuit  absens,  et  solum  mulieres 
erant  in  domo  quas  oppresserunt  violenter  Hibernienses, 
i non  tamen  sine  rubore  et  verecundia.  Rei  et  euentu  ad 
1 aures  prefati  Mochan  prevento  et  iter  quam  tocius  domi 
i festinavit  et  invenit  ibi  Hibernienses,  in  eadem  domo  cum 
i matre  sua.  Exhortacione  etenim  matri  sepius  sue  facta  et 
f extra  domum  veniret  que  nullatenus  iioluit  set  (sed)  Hi- 
i|  bernienses  voluit  protegere  et  eis  pacem  dare,  quos  omnes 
li  prefatus  vir  in  ulcione  tanti  facinoris,  ut  oppressores  mu- 
1 lierum  et  barbaros  et  sacrileges  in  medio  flamme  ignis 
I una  cum  matre  sua  uiriliter  combussit  et  ex  hac  causa 
i dicitur  locus  ille  Saxum  Hiberniensium.’  * 

1 “.The  foregoing  is  taken  from  the  chartulary  of  the 
•j  Prior}'  of  St.  Andrews.  It  is  a grant  to  the  Culdees  by 
\ * Machbet,  son  of  Finlach,’  and  ‘ Gruoch,  daughter  of 
1 Bodhe,  King  and  Queen  of  the  Scots,’  of  Kyrkenes.  It  is 
Ij  remarkable  for  the  description  of  the  boundaries.  Amongst 
# others,  it  will  be  observed,  Saxum  Hiberniensium,  the 
f Irishmen’s  stone,  or  hill,  is  mentioned  — detailing,  at  the 
I same  time,  the  cause  of  the  locality  becoming  known  by 
p this  name.  Certain  Hibernians,  it  appears,  had  taken 
ti  possession  of  the  house  of  a man  named  Mochan,  who 
||  was  absent  at  the  time,  no  one  being  at  home  but  his 

* P.  114.  Printed  for  the  members  of  the  Bannatyne 
I'  Club,  by  the  late  0.  Tindal  Bruce,  Esq.,  of  Falkland. 


mother  and  her  females.  On  his  return  he  was  naturally 
surprised  and  wroth  at  what  had  occurred,  and  having 
urged  his  mother  in  vain  to  leave  the  premises,  he  at  last 
set  fire  to  them,  burning  the  Irishmen,  together  with  the 
lady-mother  and  her  handmaids. 

“ This  charter  throws  some  light  on  the  state  of  Scot- 
land at  the  time.  There  was,  it  is  evident,  a thorough 
distinction  between  the  Scoti  and  Hihernii,  and  it  makes 
known  the  fact  that  the  language  of  the  Scots,  in  the 
reign  of  Macbeth,  was  Gaelic  : ‘ Salinagium  quod  Scotice 
dicitur  chonnane,’  — that  is,  the  salt-work,  in  Scotice 
called  chonnane.  The  circumstance  which  gave  rise  to 
the  Saxum  Hiberniensium  no  doubt  occurred  prior  to  the 
time  of  the  charter.  It  is  referred  to  as  an  event  of  the 
past,  and  it  seems  to  bear  out  what  we  have  in  a little 
work,  on  The  Origin  of  the  Scots,  endeavoured  to  prove, 
that  the  Scoti  were  known  in  Scotland  long  before  the 
settlement  of  Fergus  in  Cantyre.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Argyleshire  and  the  Western  Isles  were  often  spoken 
of  as  Hibernia,  inclusive  of  Ireland  proper.  The  Scots 
from  Ireland,  under  Fergus,  were  frequentl}'  called  Irish- 
men, in  contradistinction  to  the  Scots  of  the  mainland. 
The  stone  or  hill  at  Kirkness  in  Fiteshire,  ma}'  therefore 
have  derived  its  name  from  a part}'  of  West  Highland- 
men  — although  then  unknown  by  that  name.*  Even  so 
late  as  the  sixteenth  century  we  find  them  styled  Irish. 
Patten,  in  his  account  of  that  ill- managed  battle.  Pinkie, 
in  1547,  mentions  the  presence  of  Argyle  with  3 j00  Irish 
archers  (Western  Highlanders).  In  Scotland,  where  the 
distinction  came  to  be  better  understood,  they  were  called 
Earsch,  or  Erse,  as  different  from  Irishmen  proper.  In 
the  Chamberlain’s  Rolls,  in  1502,  disbursements  are  made 
to  ‘Pate,  harper  on  the  harp;  James  Unglsoun,  harper; 
the  Inglis  harper;  Pate,  harper  on  the  clarscha;  the 
Irland  clarsha.’  The  ‘ Ersh  clarscha  ’ occurs  sometimes 
in  the  same  list,  and  is  distinguished  from  the  Irland 
harper  — the  one  evidently  being  West  Highland,  and 
the  other  from  Ireland.  It  is  therefore  a matter  of  strong 
presumption,  if  not  certainty,  that  there  were  other  Scots 
in  Scotland  prior  to  the  advent  of  Fergus,  the  reputed 
leader  of  the  first  colony,  seeing  that  the  distinction  was 
so  long  kept  up — for  there  is  no  other  event  known  in 
history  which  would  warrant  the  West  Highlanders  to 
have  been  at  any  time  designated  Irishmen.” 

Perhaps  the  following  may  be  a correct  list  of 
the  marriages  of  Queen  Gruoch  : — 

Gruoch  married,  first,  the  Marmor  of  Moray, 
who  was  burnt,  with  several  of  his  subjects,  by 
Malcolm  II.  Of  this  match  we  suspect  came 
Lulach,  who,  upon  the  death  of  Macbeth,  was 
proclaimed  King  of  the  Scots  by  the  body  of  the 
nation.  He  reigned  six  months,  when  he  was 
slain  by  the  Saxon  invaders  and  the  rebellious 
adherents  of  Malcolm  Caenmore. 

Her  second  husband  was  Duncan,  by  whom  she 
had  two  children,  Donald  Bane,  and  one  name 
unknown.  Macbeth,  who  was  Marmor  of  Ross  and 
Cromarty,  latterly  obtained  Moray.  We  suspect 
that,  being  too  powerful,  Duncan,  alarmed  for 
his  growing  popularity,  entered  Morayshire  hos- 
tilely,  and,  having  been  severely  wounded  in  a 
conflict  with  the  Marmor,  was  not  slain  on  the 
spot,  but  was  carried  to  Elgin,  where  he  died  of 
his  wounds.  This  last  fact  is  proved  by  the 
unquestionable  evidence  aflbrded  by  the  Carmen 

* The  term  Highlander  is  modern. 
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Elegiacum,  whicli  also  records  that  Duncan’s  body 
was  interred  in  Iona,  the  burying-place  of  the 
Scotish  monarchs. 

The  third  husband  was  Macbeth;  but  there  was 
apparently  no  issue  of  this  marriage,  nor  are  there 
any  traces  of  the  period  of  her  demise.  Both  Mac- 
beth  and  his  Queen  were  great  patrons  of  the  Cul- 
dees.  J*  M. 


DEED  OF  RICHARD  CCEUR  DE  LIOX. 

The  Seal  o f which  was  attached  hy  a Love- Ribbon,  ivith 
a French  Device. 

During  a visit  last  autumn  to  Caen,  I was  gra- 
tified (through  the  kindness  of  M.  Chatel,  Keeper 
of  the  Archives  of  the  Department)  with  a view 
of  the  MS.  treasures  in  his  charge,  many  of  which 
are  of  great  interest  to  the  English  archaeologist. 
Here,  as  in  the  Museum  of  Antiquities  at  Rouen, 
are  to  be  seen  the  “ mark  ” of  William  the  Nor- 
man (knight  and  conqueror,  but  not  clerk),  and 
the  more  delicate,  but  still  illiterate,  cross  which 
did  duty  as  the  autograph  of  his  queen.  There  is 
one  deed,  however,  which,  as  combining  both  law 
and  love,  business  and  romance,  has  a more  than 
ordinary  claim  upon  English  attention.  As  it  has 
never,  I believe,  been  reproduced  in  England,  an 
account  of  it,  kindly  furnished  by  M.  Chatel,  may 
not  be  unacceptable  to  your  readers. 

The  text  of  the  deed  is  as  follows  : — 

“ Ricard(u8)  Dei  gr(ati)a,  rex  Angl(orum)  dux  Nor- 
m(amiorum)  Aquit(anorum)  com(es)  And(egavorum), 
Archiep(iscopis)  ep(iscopis),  abb(atibus)  com(itibus)  ba- 
r(onibus)  justiciis,  vicecom(itibus),  senescall(is)  p(re)- 
positis  et  om(n)ib(us)  ministris  et  fidelib(us)  suis  toti(u)s 
t(er)re  sue  sal(u)tem ; Sciatis  nos  dedisse  et  reddidisse 
et  present!  carta  n(ost)ra  co(n)firmasse  dilecto  et  fami- 
liari  n(ost)ro  Ricardo  de  Humetis  p(ro)  servicio  et  homa- 
gio  suo  et  Gile  uxori  sue,  et  heredibus  eor(um)  Popevillnm 
et  Warrevill{ani)  cum  p(er)tinenciis  suis  om(n)ibus  cum 
baronia  sua,  sicut  jus  et  h{er')editate{m)  suam  ex  p(^ar')te 
p(re)dicte  Gile,  uxoris  sue  Quare  volum(us)  et  firmit(er) 
precipira(us)  q(uo)d  predict(us)  Ric(ardus)  et  p(re)dicta 
G.  uxor  sua,  et  beredes  eor(um)  h(abe)ant  et  teneant  de 
nob(is)  et  heredibus  n(ost)ris  predictas  villas  cum  om- 
(n)ibus  p(er)tinencii8  suis  b(e)n(e)  et  in  pace  lib(er)e 
et  quiete,  integre,  plenarie,  et  honorific^  in  bosco  et  piano, 
in  pratis  et  pasturis,  in  aquis  et  molend(inis)  in  viis  et 
semitis,  in  vivariis  et  stagnis  in  mariscis  et  piscariis  et  in 
om(n)ibus  aliis  locis  et  aliis  reb(us)  ad  p(re)dicta  ma- 
neria  p(er)tinentibus,  cum  serviciis  et  homagiis  et  releviis 
et  cum  om(ni)bus  lib(er)tatibus  et  lib(er)is  consuetudi- 
nibus  suis  et  cum  omni  integritate  sua. 

Testibus:  God(efrido)  Winton(ensi)  ep(iscopo) 
W(i)llCelmo)  filio  Rad(ulii)  sen(escallo)  Norra(annie) 
3Bag(  ano)  de  Rochefort  sen(escallo)  And(egavie) 
Rob(erto)  de  Harec(urt)  Philippo  de  Columb(eriis) 
Gaufr(ido)  de  Celia  Will(elm)o  de  S(anc)te  Marie 
eccl(e8i)a  decano  Moret(onii).  Data  p(er)  manum 
Joh(ann)is  de  Alenc(on)  Lexov(iensis)  archid(iaconi) 
vicecancell(arii)  n(ost)ri  [Date  eaten  away  by  a rat] 
apud  Chin(onem)  anno  primo  regni  nostri.” 

The  seal  having  disappeared  has  left  the  attach- 
ments perfectly  clear  for  inspection.  They  consist 
of  two  silken  cords,  of  hollow  cylindrical  form. 


being  beautifully  and  closely  woven  : one  of  them 
is  of  a faded  blue  colour  spotted  with  black,  the 
other  of  a pale  greenish  yellow.  Each  end  of  one 
cord  is  ornamented  with  curious  lozenge-shaped 
devices,  and  the  other  two  ends  bear  the  following 
motto  in  early  French  : — 

“ lo  . svi . DRUERiE  . (I  am  a pledge  of  af- 

fection) 

NE  . ME  . DUNEZ  . MiE  (Do  not  give  me 

away)  | 

KI  . NOSTRE  . AMUR  , DESEIVRE  (VVho  dissevei’S  OUT  i 

love)  i 

LA  MORT  puiST  . . . (May  death  . . .)  ; 

The  end  of  the  last  line  is  illegible. 

The  work  of  these  hollow  ribbons  is  most  beau-  , 
tiful ; the  letters,  which  are  white,  have  been  i 
woven  at  the  same  time  with  the  ground,  and  no  ; 
trace  of  seam  or  join  is  visible  throughout.  The  | 
theory  of  M.  Chatel,  as  to  the  way  in  which  these  i 
love-tokens  found  themselves  attached  to  the  deed,  j 
is,  that  they  were  given  to  Richard  by  the  fair  Gile  , 
herself,  and  that  on  her  marriage  he  thus  returned  ; 
them,  attaching  them  to  the  seal  which  gave  to  , 
her  husband  the  lands  of  Popeville  and  Varreville, 
as  his  “right  and  inheritance  by  the  said  Gile.” 
But  whatever  explanation  be  given  of  the  pos- 
sible history  of  these  ribbons,  they  are  highly  in- 
teresting as  evidence  of  the  perfection  attained 
by  the  Norman  ladies  at  the  beginning  of  the  ; 
twelfth  century  in  the  art  of  weaving.  M.  Chatel 
says  that  he  frequently  finds  ribbons  of  similar 
texture  used  for  the  same  purpose  on  deeds  in 
the  public  archives.  In  later  times  these  love- 
ribbons,  with  their  mottoes  and  devices,  must 
have  become  pretty  common.  We  have  many 
dating  from  about  the  middle  or  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century ; constancy  appears  to  be  the  virtue 
inculcated  by  them  all.  John  Eliot  Hodgkin. 


PALEY  AND  “ THE  ATHENiEUM,”  ETC. 

It  is  good  to  catch  a critic  tripping ; be  kind 
enough, "therefore,  to  accord  space  for  the  follow- 
ing correction  of  a blunder  made  in  The  Aihe- 
ncBum  review  lately  (No.  1725.  Nov.  17,  1860.) 
The  reviewer,  while  severely  castigating  a small 
work  entitled  Dinners  and  Diners,  8fc.  ^c.,  by 
E.  L.  Blanchard,  charges  Pope  with  stealing  from 
Les  Pensees  of  Blaise  Pascal ; and  then  goes  on 
to  say : “ So  with  Paley  ; if  he  took  with  both 
hands  from  the  logic  and  illustrations  of  the  phi- 
losophic Hollander  Nieuwentyt,  he,  at  all  events, 
built  an  elegant  English  mansion  with  his  Dutch 
bricks,  — entitling  his  edifice  The  Evidences  of 
Christianity The  writer  in  The  Athenceum  has 
here  evidently  mistaken  the  Evidences  for  the  Na- 
tural Theology  of  Paley,  — a blunder  the  more 
strange  for  this  reason,  that  it  was  in  The  Athe- 
ncEum  itself  (1848,  pp.  803.  907.  93.)  that  the 
obligations  of  the  Natural  Theology  to  the  Dutch- 
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man  were  first  pointed  out.  It  is  true,  the  Eng- 
glish  editions  of  Bernard  Nieuwentyt,  translated 
by  Chamberlayne,  and  entitled  the  Religious  Phi- 
losopher furnished  the  general  idea,  and  many  of 
the  illustrations  to  the  Natural  Theology^  and  were 
copied  by  the  archdeacon  without  the  slightest 
acknowledgment.  But  out  of  Butler’s  Analogy^ 
Lardner’s  Credihility^  and  Douglas’  Criterion^  he 
quarried  the  materials  for  .his  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity. (See  Mackintosh’s  Ethical  Philosophy^  ed. 
Whewell,  p.  275.,  et  passim.')  As  for  the  Moral 
Philosophy.,  he  was  largely  indebted  to  Puffendorf, 
who,  again,  helped  himself  to  much  from  Hobbes, 
and  to  a great  deal  more  from  Grotius.  To  Abra- 
ham Tucker  he  is  candid  enough  to  confess  his  debt. 
But  from  Puffendorf,  in  particular,  he  borrowed 
“several  minor  illustrations,  such  as  the  equivocal 
promises  of  Timur  (called  by  Paley  Temures)  to 
the  garrison  of  Sebastia,  and  the  rules  for  divi- 
sion of  profits  in  partnership.”  (Hallam’s  Lit.  Hist. 
vol.  iv.  p.  178.) 

One  may  learn  from  his  own  admission  (Pre- 
face to  Moral  Philosophy)  that  his  practice  was 
I to  extract  passages  without  noting  down  their 
I source,  and  store  them  up  for  future  use.  Ac- 
I cordingly,  he  may  be  held  up  as  an  example  to 
! all  readers  of  “ IST.  & Q.”  — an  example  to  be 
I shunned.  For  this  is  no  trifling  matter,  nor  a 
i subject  for  the  poet’s  stricture  — “ rixatur  de  Ian  a 
j ssepe  caprina.”  Let  every  reading  man,  on  book- 
1 ing  even  a line  in  his  C.  P.  B.,  mark  the  title, 

I page,  edition,  &c.,  of  the  work  from  which  he  culls ; 
i so  that  matter  may  be  forthcoming,  when  wanted 
i for  future  “ Notes  and  Queries,”  in  that  formal 
I precision  and  exactitude  as  to  references,  so  ac- 
I ceptable  to  the  editor.  F.  S. 

Churchdown. 

' [We  receive  so  many  communications  pointing  out 
: errors,  or  assumed  errors,  of  fact  or  language  in  our  con- 
temporaries, that  we  fear  an  erroneous  notion  exists  that 
it  is  the  especial  province  of  “N,  & Q.”  to  record  and 
' correct  such  mistakes.  We  decline  such  an  invidious 
1 task.  Errors,  in  spite  of  the  greatest  care,  will  occur  in 
'!  the  very  best  conducted  journals,  and  the  proper  place 
for  their  correction  is  obviously  the  columns  in  which 
I they  have  occurred.  We  make  an  exception  in  favour  of 
the  present  communication  upon  several  obvious  grounds. 
The  error,  in  itself  a venial  one,  as  likely  to  occur  in  the 
I hurry  of  writing,  is  treated  with  very  good  taste,  while 
I its  correction  is  made  the  medium  of  conveying  some 
(:  useful  literary  information.  But  we  gave  place  to  the 
' communication  chiefly  for  the  opportunity  which  it  affords 
t us  of  making  this  explanation,  and  because  we  agree 
: with  the  writer  in  insisting  (which  cannot  be  done  too 
v frequently  or  too  earnestly)  on  the  necessity  of  “ every 
I reading  man,  on  booking  even  a line  in  his  C.  P.  B,, 
i marking  the  title,  page,  edition,  Sec.  of  the  work  from 
I which  he  culls.” — Ed.] 


fHinor 

Winter  Weather  at  Home.  — As  the  winter 
weather  of  Rome  is  a subject  of  interest,  on  ac- 


count of  different  passages  in  the  classical  writers 
(see  “ N.  & Q.,”  2'^'^  S.  v.  186.),  I subjoin  the 
following  extract  from  a letter  of  The  Times  cor- 
respondent, dated  Rome,  Dec.  25,  1860,  and  in- 
serted in  The  Times  of  Jan.  5,  1861  : — 

“There  has  been  shocking  weather  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  Rome  has  been  visited  by  such  a fall  of  snow 
as  is  not  witnessed  here  once  in  twenty  years.  It  fell  on 
Saturday  night  [Dec.  22],  and  Sunday’s  sun,  although 
bright,  did  not  succeed  in  melting  it.  The  view  of  Rome, 
snow- covered,  from  the  Pincio  was  novel  and  curious. 
A heavy  rain  yesterday,  and  the  return  of  the  scirocco 
last  evening,  cleared  the  last  vestiges  of  the  white  man- 
tle from  churches  and  housetops.” 

Your  correspondent  F.  C.  B.,  “ N.  &.  Q.,”  2'^^ 
S.  V.  344.,  quotes  Juvenal  as  saying  that  “ it  is 
necessary  to  break  the  ice  of  the  Tiber  in  order  to 
get  water.”  The  passage  to  which  he  alludes 
occurs  in  the  description  of  the  superstitious  wo- 
man in  vi.  522,  : — 

“ Hibernum  fracta  glacie  descendet  in  amnem. 

Ter  matutino  Tiberi  mergetur,  et  ipsis 
Vorticibus  timidum  caput  abluet.” 

In  this  passage,  however,  the  first  verse  is  in- 
dependent of  the  second  ; Juvenal  does  not  imply 
that  the  Tiber  is  frozen.  The  importance  of  the 
morning.,  for  lustratory  bathing  in  the  Tiber,  is 
indicated  by  Horace,  Sat.  ii.  3.  291.  L. 

“ Poetry,  a Rhapsody.”  — Swift,  we  are  told, 
received  the  thanks  of  the  royal  family  for  this 
poem.  This  can  only  be  explained,  as  Dr.  King 
explained  it,  by  the  assumption  that  “irony  is  not 
a figure  in  German  rhetoric.”  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  royal  family  had  seen  only  the 
London  edition,  from  which  Swift  had  struck  out 
the  more  offensive  passages.  Sir  AY.  Scott  has 
professedly  given  these  in  notes  on  the  poem ; 
but  two  which  escaped  his  observation  I shall 
here  quote  for  the  information  of  the  curious, 
marking  the  lines  in  italic  : — 

“ A prelate  who  no  God  believes, 

A or  den  of  thieves ; 

A House  of  Peers  or  gaming  Crew, 

A griping  Monarch  or  a Jeiv.” 

From  the  description  of  Britain’s  Monarch  the 
following  were  also  omitted  ; — 

“ How  well  his  public  thrift  is  shown, 

All  coffers  full,  except  his  own.'' 

P.  A.  R. 

An  old  Proverb.  — In  a letter  dated  2 Oct. 
1602,  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  may  be  seen  the 
following  “ household  ” proverb  : “ For  yt  is  odds 
that  between  two  stooles  somvvhat  will  go  to  the 
ground.”  Perhaps  there  are  as  many  readings  to 
this  well-known  proverb  as  have  been  attributed 
to  any  passage  in  Shakspeare.  It  would  be  rather 
curious  to  trace  the  first  or  original,  and  also  the 
earliest  period  at  which  it  was  used.  It  is  evident 
from  the  above  that  the  proverb  has  been  in  use 
for  more  than  two  centuries  and  a half. 
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Classical  Quotation  by  the  late  Thomas 
Ingoldsby.  — I happened  at  dinner  to  sit  next  to 
the  lamented  gentleman,  so  well  known  by  this 
nom  de  plume,  when  a lady  opposite  asked  for 
some  duck.  The  footman,  handing  it  in  a hurry, 
spilt  some  gravy  on  her  dress.  “ Oh ! ” said  she, 
« my  dress  is  ruinedr  I observed  to  him,  “ Gravi 
labitrama.”  To  which  he  replied  instantly,  ^^Dux 
foemina  facti.”  A.  A. 

Poets’  Comer. 


CECIL  ARMS. 

The  enclosed  extract  from  a book  entitled  No- 
titia  Anglicana,  published  in  London^  a.b.  1724, 
appears  to  me  to  possess  considerable  interest ; as, 
if  the  story  which  it  relates  be  true,  a claim  of 
antiquity  is  made  out  in  favour  of  the  coat  of 
Cecil  far  exceeding  in  date  any  ascertained  in- 
stance of  the  assumption  of  armorial  bearings,  and 
indeed  controverting  the  opinions  expressed  by 
Mr.  Planche  and  other  of  our  eminent  writers  on 
blazonry.  Hoping  for  an  explanation  through  the 
good  offices  of  some  correspondent  of  yours,  I 
copy  it  verbatim  from  p.  47.  of  the  work  in  ques- 
tion : — - 

“The  paternal  coat  of  the  Cecils  appears  to  be  very 
antient,  by  a Letter  Testimonial  under  the  Hand  and 
Seal  of  the  King  of  Arms,  bearing  date  the  fourth  of 
April,  in  the  fifth  Year  of  King  Edward  the  Third,  ex- 
hibited to  Edward  de  Beaulil  and  John  de  Mowbray, 
Commissioners  appointed  by  the  said  King,  to  determine 
a Controversy  between  Sir  John  Sitsill,  Knt,  and  William 
de  Fakenbam,  concerning  their  pretended  right  to  bear 
the  said  Coat,  which  happened  at  the  Siege  of  Berwick 
in  the  said  Year,  in  the  Field  of  Mount  Helikon,  now 
called  Hallydown  Hill,  near  the  said  town.  It  seems 
they  both  claimed  it  by  Descent,  and  were  so  earnest  in 
that  their  Claim  as  to  desire  a Decision  of  their  Title  by 
the  Sword;  but  the  King  (as  well  to  avoid  shedding 
noble  Blood,  and  deal  Justice  between  the  Claimants) 
appointed  the  said  Commissioners  to  determine  the  AtFair, 
who  finding  the  said  Sir  John  Sitsill  by  the  said  Instru- 
ment to  descend  lineally  from  James  Sitsill,  Esq.,  Lord  of 
Halterness  and  Beauport,  and  that  the  said  J ames  did 
Advance  the  said  arms  in  Ensign  at  the  Siege  of  Wal- 
lingford Castle  in  the  seventh  Year  of  King  Stephen, 
wherein  he  was  slain ; it  was  thereupon  decreed  by  pub- 
lick  Judgement,  that  the  said  William  de  Fakenham,  or 
Feckenham,  should  not  challenge  the  said  Arms,  under 
the  Penalty  of  forfeiting  his  sharp  Sword  and  gilt  Spurs 
for  ever.” 

This  would  fix  the  date  of  the  Cecil  arms  at  the 
year  1142;  but  they  do  not  present  the  appear- 
ance of  simplicity  peculiar  to  the  early  coats  ; and 
yet  Edward  III.’s  commissioners  had  surely  a 
better  opportunity  of  judging  than  heralds  of  the 
present  day. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  book  I have  quoted, 
under  the  title  “ Exeter,”  says,  the  “Earl  bears 
the  same  as  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  without  the  dif- 
ference, being  Chief  of  the  Name,  though  youngest 


peer;”  and  accordingly  the  arms  of  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury  are  charged  with  a crescent.  In  mo- 
dern peerages  this  is  reversed,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Exeter’s  coat  is  differenced. 

W.  K.  Riland  Bedeord. 


LIES  AND  TRUTH. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  point  out  to  me  in  any 
collection  of  ancient  or  modern  fables,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  following,  which  I transcribe  from 
Mr.  Davies’  recently  published  translation  of 
JBahrius  ? — 

“ Lies  and  Truth. 

“ A haughty  troop  unto  a village  hies, 

A muster  strong  of  over-ruling  Lies. 

Of  broidered  purple  were  the  robes  they  wore : 

Each  of  their  steeds  its  plden  cheek-piece  bore. 
Behind,  a throng  audacious  followed  quick, 

Deceit  and  Guile,  and  every  knavish  Trick. 

And  lo!  they  met  a maiden  on  their  roAd, 

Her  dress  and  fashion  of  a simple  mode ; 

Nay,  somewhat  poor : yet  stately  was  her  mien. 

And  long  unfed,  poor  sufferer,  had  she  been. 

Her  did  these  Lies  accost,  and  sought  to  know 
Whither,  and  on  what  errand  she  would  go. 

She  answered : ‘ Pardon,  sirs,  if  no  reply 
Comes  from  a throat  with  thirst  and  hunger  dry.’ 

So  then  the  Lies  thus  answered  her  again ; 

‘ To  yon  near  village  follow  in  our  train ; 

’Tis  but  a small  one,  yet  ’tis  well  supplied; 

Well- victualled  hostels  will  good  cheer  provide : 

Come  as  our  guest,  and  you  shall  eat  your  fill.’ 

She  followed  them,  deject  and  downcast  still, 

Into  the  inn ; but  ne’er  a word  she  said. 

Mine  host  on  their  arrival  quickly  spread 
For  them  a table  filled  with  various  meats, 

Whence  each  one,  as  he  lists,  his  fancy  treats. 

This  done,  they  bridled  steeds,  and  cried  ‘ to  horse ; ’ 
When  for  his  reckoning  asks  the  host,  of  course. 

On  this  the  Lies  were  wroth  at  his  demand. 

Which  they  nor  paid,  nor  yet  would  understand. 

The  brood  of  impudence  in  vain  he  sues; 

They  answered  straight  ‘that  he  has  had  his  dues; 
That  they  have  paid,  like  gentlemen,  the  cost.’ 

To  press  each  for  his  share  was  labour  lost ; 

And  much  less  could  he  force  the  banded  throng : 
Against  a troop  was  ever  one  man  strong? 

Upon  the  door-step  stayed  the  fellow-guest. 

Without  a word,  but  still  with  look  deprest. 

The  landlord*now  despaired  to  see  his  own. 

And  ‘ Truth,  where  art  thou  ? ’ cried  in  heightened  tone. 
She  answered ; ‘ Here,  good  sir ; but  what  to  do 
I knew  not ; till  I met  yon  reckless  crew, 

My  want  of  food  was  wholly  unsupplied ; 

Aye,  and  without  them,  I had  long  since  died.’  ” 


Angel  Halfpence.  — Will  some  one  kindly 
refer  me  to  an  explanation  of  the  above  source  of 
churchwardens’  revenue  in  early  times  ? It  oc- 
curs thus  in  some  parish  accounts  for  1524  : — 

“ Mem.  Ther  ys  remayiig  of  angell  halpens  and  other 
ayll  money  vj®  viij<i.” 

I have  searched  in  vain  through  all  my  books 
of  reference.  J*  Eastwood. 
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Bomb.  — Can  any  of  your  readers  furnish  in- 
formation upon  the  first  use  of  the  iron  ball  named 
a bomb  ? 

The  work  entitled  English  Military  Discipline^ 
8 VO.  Lond.  1680,  p.  88.,  says  the  bomb  was  not 
used  in  France  before  the  year  1635,  at  the  siege 
of  Dole.  Wraxall  points  out  an  earlier  use  of  the 
bomb  : he  says  it  is  described  by  Cayet,  as  thrown 
into  l^imeguen  by  Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange,  in 
1590-  Fusee. 

Chequers.  — The  fruit  of  the  service,  or  sorb- 
apple  tree,  are  so  called,  not  only  popularly,  but 
by  John  Evelyn  in  the  Sylva  (sub  voce).  Whence 
is  the  word  derived  ? A.  A. 

Poets’  Corner. 

Harvey  Combe. — In  1714,  Sir  John  Paking- 
ton,  Sir  William  Wyndham,  Harvey  Combe,  and 
others  were  committed  to  the  Tower  for  high  trea- 
son. Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  who  the 
said  Harvey  Combe  was,  and  what  became  of 
fiim  ? ' W.  H.  C. 

The  late  Bt,  Hon,  William  Elliot,  of 
Wells,  M.P.  for* Peterborough.  — This  gentle- 
man, who  was  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  in 
1807,  was  a leading  politician,  it  is  believed,  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  his  life.  He  was  a frequent 
speaker  in  the  House,  and  his  opinions  were  much 
respected.  The  first  Lord  Minto,  to  whom  he 
was  related,  and  who  became  Governor- General 
of  India,  kept  up  a great  intimacy  with  him.  He 
died  in  1818,  having  bequeathed  his  estate  to  Sir 
William  Francis  Eliott,  the  present  possessor,  who 
was  his  distant  relative.  Can  any  of  your  readers 
point  out  where  any  of  the  speeches  or  pamphlets, 
which  he  is  believed  to  have  published,  can  now 
be  found?  T. 

Freebairne’s  Transcripts  from  the  Vati- 
can. — Thomas  Hearne  states  in  his  Diary  (July 
28,  1723),  that  Mr.  Freebairne,  a Scottish  printer, 

I who  had  resided  long  at  Rome  with  the  exiled  royal 
family,  “ had  the  use  of  the  Vatican  Library  as  he 
pleased,  and  transcrib’d  a great  many  excellent 
papers  from  thence  relating  to  the  English  Refor- 
mation, not  taken  notice  of  by  our  public  writers.” 

Is  it  known  what  has  become  of  these  papers  ? 
It  is  possible  that  a notice  in  “ N.  & Q.”  may 
bring  them  to  light.  K.  P.  D.  E. 

Mr.  S.  Gray. — Can  any  of  your  readers  give 
me  any  information  regarding  Mr.  S.  Gray, 
author  of  a book  called  The  Messiah,,  published 
about  1842  ? Mr.  Gray  was,  I believe,  a native  of 
Scotland,  and  was  at  one  time  in  the  War  Office. 
Is  the  author  still, living  ? X.  Y. 

Handley  and  Pickering.  — In  a MS.  heraldic 
painter’s  book,  I found  the  following  coat,  &c., 
inscribed,  “ Handley  and  Pickering  at  Barns. 
March,  1738.  Crest,  a hand  holding  a bunch  of 


quills,  ppr.  Motto,  Equity.  Arms : Gules  a 
bend  or  between  six  mascles  of  the  second  im- 
paling, ermine  a lion  rampant  azure,  crowned  or.” 
Can  any  of  your  correspondents  assist  me  in  iden- 
tifying the  possessor  of  this  coat  ? The  arms  at- 
tributed to  Handley  are  totally  unlike  any  given 
in  Burke’s  Armory.  C.  J,  Robinson 


Xevison,  the  Highwayman.  — - Can  your  cor- 
respondent Eboracensis  inform  me  where  I can 
meet  with  a copy  of  one  of  the  provincial  ballads 
of  “Xevison’s  famous  ride  to  York,”  mentioned  in 
“ N.  & Q.,”  2-^  S.  ix.  433.  A ballad  on  his  cap- 
ture is  given  m the  Ballads  and  Songs  of  York- 
shire^ beginning  — 


juu  cvtr-i  uecti-  leu  or  mat  nero, 

Bold  Nevison,  that  was  his  name? 

He  rode  about  like  a bold  hero. 

And  with  that  he  gained  great  fame.” 

C.  J.  D.  Ingledew. 

North  Allerton. 


Xorden’s  “ Survey  of  Lindsey.”  — In  the 
Diary  of  Thomas  Hearne,  Xov.  5,  1726,  mention 
is  made  of  several  manuscripts  then  about  to  be 
sold  by  auction.  They  belonged  at  that  time  to 
Sir  Norton  Knatchbull.  Among  them  is  one  which 
I am  very  anxious  to  trace  : — 

“John  Norden’s  Abstract  of  the  General  Survey  of  the 
Soke  of  Lindsey  in  the  County  of  Lincoln,  with  all  the 
Manners,  Townships,  Lands,  and  Tenements,  within  or  be- 
longing to  the  same:  being  a Parcel  of  the  Dutchy  of 
Cornwall,  1616,  fol.”  ^ 


If  it  be  in  private  hands,  the  owner  will  confer 
a great  favour  if  he  will  communicate  with  me. 


Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 


Edward  Peacock. 


Johannes  Percy. — Was  Johannes  Percy,  who 
was  a burgess  in  parliament  for  the  town  of 
Grimsby  in  the  36  Edward  III.  and  other  suc- 
ceeding years,  a member  of  the  noble  House  of 
Northumberland  ? Grime. 


“Protestant  Magazine.”  — Can  any  of  the 
readers  of  “N.  & Q.”  state  how  many  volumes 
“ The  Protestant  Magazine^  or  Christian  Trea- 
sury, designed  to  encourage  a perfect  Knowledge 
of  the  Protestant  Religion,  by  several  eminent 
Divines  of  different  Denominations,  assisted  by 
many  private  Gentlemen,  8vo.,  London,  printed 
R*^Denham,  Primrose  Hill,  Salisbury  Square, 
1781,”  &c.  reached,  and  who  was  the  editor  ? 

Daniel  Sedgwick. 

Sun  Street. 

Richmond  House,  Holborn.  — Among  the  re- 
cords and  papers  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  there  is 
one  of  the  year  1623,  a warrant  for  the  delivery  at 
Tower  Wharf  of  1000  tons  of  Portland  stone,  for 
the  use  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  for  Richmond 
House,  Holborn.  Also  for  payment  of  sums  not 
exceeding  8001.  to  Henry  Wicks,  paymaster  of  the 
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works,  for  the  same.  Can  any  of  your  readers  in- 
form me  -in  what  part  of  Holborn  this  Riclimond 
House  stood  ? 

Severe  Winters.  — The  records  of  these  are 
of  value  both  to  the  natural  philosopher  and  the 
historian,  but  the  accounts  we  ordinarily  have 
do  not  appear  to  be  practically  satisfactory. 
Some  take  the  average  range  of  the  thermometer, 
but  this  is  no  index  of  what  is  commonly  called  a 
hard  winter.  We  may  get  cold  drizzly  weather 
early  in  autumn,  which  will  continue  till  April ; 
and  yet  we  may  have  no  frost  at  all.  Never- 
theless, with  a low  average  for  five  months,  it 
may  be  registered  as  a cold  year.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  minimum  of  the  thermometer  is  also  no 
guide.  We  may  have  warm  weather  up  to  Christ- 
mas, then  an  unusually  sharp  frost  for  a week  or 
ten  days,  which  may  break  up  at  once,  and  leave 
us  comparatively  warm  weather  till  spring.  In 
other  words,  a low  minimum  with  a high  average. 
It  strikes  me  that  a very  good  practical  index 
would  be  a record  of  how  many  days  in  a year 
there  is  ice  enough  to  allow  of  skating.  I should 
think  there  must  be  some  persons,  connected  with 
the  different  skating  clubs  about  London,  who  have 
noted  the  number  of  days  in  each  year  the  ice  was 
practicable  ; if  so,  I think  it  would  be  a very  desir- 
able thing  if  they  would  kindly  send  the  results 
to  » N.  & Q.”  . 

Poets’  Corner. 

Welch  Whitsuntide. —■  In  a little  work  of 
great  rarity,  the  Autobiography  of  Arise  Eva,ns^ 
1653,  p.  6.,  he  records  that  in  1611,  he  being 
“ about  fourteene  yeares  of  age,  — 
hearing  some  say  that  whatsoever  one  did  aske  of  God 
upon  Whitsunday  morning  at  the  instant  when  the  sun 
arose  and  plaid,  God  would  grant  it  him.  Having  a cha- 
ritable beliefe  of  the  report,  being  willing  to  try  all  the 
wayes  possible  to  obtaine  my  petition,  I arose  betimes  on 
Whitsunday  morning,  and  went  up  a hill  at  a place  called 
Gole  Eonnw  to  see  the  sun  arise;  ,and  seeing  the  sun  at 
its  rising,  Skip,  Play,  Dance,  and  turne  about  like  a wheele, 
I fell  downe  upon  my  Knees,  lifting  up  mine  Eyes,  Hands, 
and  Heart  unto  God:  I cried,  saying,  0 Lord  most  high, 
that  hast  made  all  things  for  my  glory,  give  me  Grace, 
Wisdome,  and  Understanding,  that  I may  glonfie  thee, 
as  this  instrument  doth  now  before  all  the  World.” 

Evans  does  not  say  that  this  prayer  was  an- 
swered, but  intimates  as  much  w^hen  he  states 
(p.  7.),  “ Grod  hath  a purpose  to  make  me  like 
his  Sonne  in  opening  the  mysteries  of  Scriptures.” 
He,  like  Naylor,  considered  himself  to  be  Jesus 
Christ,  and  was  hunted  by  an  enraged  mob  from 
Spital  Square  till  he  found  refuge  in  Bishopsgate 
Church. 

Have  any  of  your  readers  met  with  such  a 
custom,  or  saying,  about  Whitsunday  ? What 
can  be  the  meaning  of  the  sun  skipping,  playing, 
dancing,  and  wheeling  ? George  Oefor, 


tBitb 

Satirical  Allusion  to  Johnson.  — I have  a 
pamphlet  of  twenty-four  pages  entitled  The  Last 
Masquerade  at  Mrs.  C — y's,  with  a Plate  of  the 
Characters,  London,  1772.  The  plate  is  unfortu- 
nately lost.  The  matter  is  not  very  intelligilDle  or 
interesting,  but  the  following  lines  excite  curiosity, 
as  directed  against  Johnson  : — 

» Much  fear'd  and  much  flatter’d  by  people  of  note, 

With  cash  in  his  pockets  for  turning  his  coat, 

Sui-lv  J n,  as  Crispin  the  Second,  comes  pat  in, 

Talking  Latin  in  English  and  English  in  Latin. 

Successor  of  S e,  but  missing  the  wood. 

Where,  pamper’d  by  B e,  his  prototype  stood; 

Though  with  him  neither  M nor  C could  cope, 

Dr.  H came  up  boldly  with  towel  and  soap ; 

He  started,  he  trembled,  he  made  for  the  door ; 

He  had  seen,  but  not  taken,  such  physic  before.” 

“ Why  Crispin  the  Second  ? ” and  who  was  Crispin 
the  First  ? I shall  be  glad  if  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents can  tell  me,  and  also  if  they  can  fill  up 
the  other  blanks.  H. 

[Not  being  able  to  get  a sight  of  the  pamphlet  in 
question,  we  will  not  hazard  a conjecture  as  to  the  im- 
mediate occasion  of  the  satire  on  the  “surly”  Doctor. 
The  principal  allusion,  however,  in  the  above  lines  is  to 
Johnson’s  well-known  objection  to  teaching  by  lectures. 

“ I know  nothing,”  said  he,  “ that  can  be  best  taught  by 
lectures,  except  where  experiments  are  to  be  shown.  You 
may  teach  chymistry  by  lectures ; you  might  teach  making 
of  shoes  hy  lectures}'  We  presume  his  friend  Kichard 
Savage,  the  poet,  who  narrovdy  escaped  the  gallows,  is 
only  here  associated  with  him  because  he  had  been  ori- 
ginally apprenticed  to  a shoemaker.  Of  the  other  in- 
cluded names  we  are  able  only  to  recognise  B e 

(Burke)  and  Dr.  H (Dr.  John  Hall).  The  masque- 

i.ade,--of  which  amusement,  by  the  way,  Johnson  enter- 
tained the  lowest  opinion,— appears  to  have  been  held  at 
Carlisle  House,  Soho  Square,  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Teresa 
Cornelys,  “ the  Heidegger  of  the  age,”  who,  from  1763  to 
1772,  gave  a series  of  balls,  concerts,  and  masquerades 
unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  public  fashion.] 

Blemunde’s  Diche.— This  is  said  to  have  been 
the  name  of  a large  fosse  somewhere  between  the 
parishes  of  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields  and  St.  George, 
Bloomsbury.  Can  anyone  throw  light  upon  this 
point  of  metropolitan  topography  ? C. 

[The  manors  of  St.  Giles  and  Bloomsbury  Avere  origin- 
ally divided  by  a great  fosse  or  ditch,  called  Blemunde’s 
Diche,  which  ran  east  and  west  at  the  back  of  the  north 
side  of  Holborn.  It  was  subsequently  called  Bloomsbury 
Great  Ditch  and  Southampton  Sewer.  Its  course  is 
clearly  shown  in  a map  of  St.  Giles’s  in  the  Fields  be- 
tween the  years  1200  and  1300,  engraved  in  Barton’s 
History  of  the  latter  parish,  p.  63.] 

Eowley  and  Chatterton.  — Arnong  the  books 
relating  to  the  Rowley  controversy  is  one  entitled 
Rowley  and  Chatterton  in  the  Shades;  or  Nugw 
Antiques  et  Novas,  1782.  Is  this  work  noticed  in' 
Mr.  Gutch’s  Sale  Catalogue,  1858  ? Who  was  the 
author  ? Zeta. 

[This  is  one  of  the  burlesque  performances  of  George 
TIm'dinge,  the  Welsh  judge,  author  of  Chalmeriana,  8vo., 
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1800,  and  of  The  Essence  of  Malone,  8vo.,  1800-1.  Two 
copies  of  Rowley  and  Chatterton  were  in  Mr.  Gutcli  s 
library.  In  1800,  Mr.  Hardinge  had  made  considerable 
progress  in  a Letter  to  Mr.  Walpole  on  the  subject  of 
Chatterton  and  Rowley,  which  is  now  lost.] 

Secondary  Meaning  oe  “Drug.”  — How  has 
the  word  “ drug  ” acquired  its  secondary  meaning 
of  “ anything  without  worth  or  value  ? ” 

C.  J.  Robinson. 

[Tooke  {Diversions  of  Parley,  ii.  414.)  has  the  follow- 
ing note:  “Dry,  A.-S.  Dpis,  is  the  past  participle  of 
Drougth.  As  is  also  Drugs,  a name  common  to  all  Eu- 
rope, and  which  means  Dryed  (subaud.^  Herbs,  roots, 
plants,  &c.)  When  we  say,  that  anything  is  a meie 
drug;  we  mean  dried  up,  worthless.”] 

“ Flim-Flams,”  etc.  — Flim-Flams  ! or,  the 
Life  and  Errors  of  my  Uncle,  and  the  Amours  of 
my  Aunt,  Murray,  1805,  3 yols.  Was  this  per- 
formance (a  kind  of  novel,  satirising  many  lite- 
rary characters)  really  the  production  of  the  elder 
D’Israeli,  to  whom  it  is  attributed?  The  style 
and  manner  of  it  are  so  extremely  different  from 
those  of  the  Curiosities  of  lAterature,  and  other 
acknowledged  works  of  D’Israeli,  that  it  seems 
hardly  possible  to  believe  that  it  proceeded  from 
the  same  hand.  The  present  Mr.  D’Israeli,  in  his 
Memoir  of  his  father,  prefixed  to  Routledge’s 
edition  of  his  Works,  makes  no  allusion  to  Flim- 
Flams.  May  the  novel  have  been  a joint  pro- 
duction of  Isaac  D’Israeli  and  some  other  person 
or  persons  ? Lesby. 

[“  The  Rabelaisian  romance  of  Flim-Flams  and  the  novel 
of  Vaurien,  written  in  all  the  lurid  blaze  of  French  con- 
ventions and  corresponding  societies, have  both,we^  believe, 
with  authority,  been  attributed  to  Mr.  DTsraeli.” — The 
Times  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Isaac  DTsraeli,  Jan. 
21,  1848.  Both  editions  of  Flim-Flams  are  also  attributed 
to  Mr.  Isaac  DTsraeli  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  British 
Jiluseum.] 


JAMES  1.  AND  THE  RECUSANTS. 

(2««  S.  X.  351.  413.) 

It  is  only  within  the  last  two  or  three  days 
that  circumstances-  have  permitted  me  to  look  at 
the  November  monthly  number  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
In  it  I find  there  is  a reply  from  Mr.  Gardiner 
to  my  communication,  published  on  the  3rd  of 
November  ; but  it  is  written  with  so  much  cour- 
tesy, and  generally  with  so  much  candour,  that 
it  leaves  me  but  little  more  to  do,  than  to  acknow- 
ledge the  one,  and  thank  him  very  cordially  for 
the  other. 

Of  course  I cannot  for  a moment  assent  to 
arguments  and  inferences,  many  of  which  are 
based  on  mere  conjectural  possibilities.  At  the 
same  time,  I entered  on  this  correspondence,  not, 
as  I at  first  observed,  with  a view  to  discuss  the 
general  question  of  James’s  conduct  to  the  Catho- 
lics, but  simply  to  relieve  myself  from  an  imputa- 


tion, which  Mr.  Gardiner  appeared  to  have  cast 
on  me.  That  imputation,  however,  he  has  at 
once  most  handsomely  disavowed  ; and,  for  the 
rest,  as  our  respective  statements  and  conclusions 
are  before  the  world,  I think  I may  very  safely 
leave  the  readers  of  “ N & Q.”  to  compare  our 
arguments,  and  form  their  own  judgment  between 
us. 

To  one  only  point  in  the  reply  will  I venture 
to  direct  their  attention,  and  this  more  particu- 
larly because  the  passages  connected  with  it  may 
not  otherwise  be  within  their  reach.  Referring 
to  a remark  of  mine  (“  N.  & Q.”  x.  353,  354.), 
Mr.  Gardiner  says  : — 

“ It  is  not  the  case  that  Parry  was  invested  with  power 
to  treat  with  the  Nuncio  ‘in  any  manner,’  nor  that  the 
instructions  about  negotiating  through  a third  person 
were  only  given  ‘privately’  to  Parry.  ‘lUo’  (Dodd, 
App.  Ixvui.)  plainly  refers  to  ‘ homine,’  not  to  ‘ Nuncii.’  ” 
(“N.&Q.”x.  414.) 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  as  we  shall  see  presently, 
the  words,  by  which  Parry’s  power  to  treat  is 
accompanied,  are  — “ quotiescumque  utrique  ves- 
trum,  et  quoquo  modo  videbitur.”  Surely,  this 
can  only  mean  that  he  was  to  treat,  as  I have  ex- 
pressed it,  “ at  any  time,  and  in  any  manner,  he 
might  choose.” 

Secondly,  the  words  “ quoquo  modo  ” are  in  the 
Latin  letter,  which  was  to  he  shown  to  the  Nuncio  : 
but,  in  the  letter  oi  private  instructions  at 

the  same  time  to  Parry,  we  find  the  following  pas- 
sage : — 

“Now,  Sir,  for  the  conduct  of  your  correspondency 
with  the  Pope’s  Nuncio,  as  it  doth  not  appear  that  you 
have  yet  in  person  met  him,  so  the  King  doth  hold  it 
very  convenient  that  you  should  no  ways  give  any  such 
scandal,  as  such  a meeting  would  breed.  You  must 
therefore  choose  some  third  person,  hy  whom  you  may,  at  all 
times,  impart  your  minds  one  to  another.^'  (Cecil  to  Parry, 
France,  Nov.  6, 1603.) 

Finally,  if  Mr.  Gardiner  will  reperuse  the 
passage,  to  which  he  alludes  in  my  Dodd,  he 
will,  I am  sure,  perceive,  in  common  with  every 
one  conversant  with  the  Latin  language,  that  the 
word  “ illo  ” refers,  and  can  only  refer,  to  the 
Nuncio.  The  Pope  had  suggested  the  appoint- 
ment, on  the  part  of  James,  of  an  agent  to  confer 
with  the  Nuncio,  on  any  matters  that  might  arise 
between  the  two  Courts.  James,  in  his  letter, 
professes  to  adopt  the  proposal.  He  has,  he 
says,  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  character  of 
the  Nuncio:  and  therefore,  he  adds,  addressing 
Parry,  I reply  at  once  to  the  suggestion,  and  give 
to  you  yourself  {tihi  ipsi)  full  power  to  commu- 
nicate with  him  on  our  common  affairs.  I sub- 
join the  passage : — 

“ Deniqub  quod  propositum  est  de  homine  quodarn  con- 
stituendo,  qui  cum  ipso  Nuncio  (ut  occasio  postulabit) 
consilia  conferat,  fficit  quidem  ilia  opmio,  quam  de  fide 
et  integritate  ipsius  Nuncii  concepimus,  ut  facile  assentia- 
mur,  impromptuque  responsio  sit ; ob  eamque  causam 
tibi  ipsi  mandamus  atque  oyithoritatem  concedimus,  ut, 
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omnibus  temporibus  {quotieseumque  utrique  vestrum,  et 
quoquo  modo  videbitur),  cum  illo  de  rebus  nostris  com^ 
munices.”  (Dodd,  iv.  Append, 

M.  A.  Tierney, 

Arundel, 

FISHER  (NOT  FICHER) : A;^C0MM0NWEALTH 
POET. 

(2“^  S.  X.  487.) 

His  name  was  Payne  Fisher,  not  Ficher  (Pa- 
gams  Piscator^  he  sometimes  used  to  style  himself), 
nor  can  he  be  very  well  termed  a Commonwealth 
poet,  except  as  far  as  regards  his  living  in  that 
era : for  he  was  Presbyterian,  Koyalist,  Crom- 
wellian, all  by  turns ; and,  finally,  wheeled  round 
again  to  the  dominant  power  at  the  Restoration. 
Four  of  Fisher’s  unprinted  poems,  relating  to  Ire- 
land, extracted  from  a MS.  volume  of  his  own 
writing  in  the  British  Museum,  with  a short  ac- 
count of  his  life,  and  a few  notes  written  by  my- 
self, were  published  in  the  last  July  number  (vol. 
viii.  pp.  153 — 167.)  of  the  Ulster  Journal  of  Ar- 
chaeology. Among  those  will  be  found  “ Newes 
from  Lough  Bagge”  ; and  as  the  querist  acknow- 
ledges he  knows  little  of  the  history  and  locality, 
I beg  to  refer  him  to  the  above-mentioned  work. 

Notices  of  Fisher  will  be  found  in  the  Athence 
Oxonienses^  and  other  biographical  compilations. 
He  wrote  an  immense  number  of  all  descriptions 
of  poems,  on  all  varieties  of  subjects,  yet  I very 
much  doubt  whether  “ A Contemplation  on  the 
Sight  of  a Tombe”  were  written  by  him.  I have 
a vague  recollection,  however,  of  seeing  it,  or 
something  very  similar,  in  Latin,  and  Fisher  was 
no  mean  proficient  in  Latin  versification. 

I must  confess  that  I have  a considerable  curi- 
osity to  learn  a little  more  of  iB.’s  “ small  collection 
of  inedited  poems”;  and,  if  he  will  gratify  that 
curiosity,  either  by  private  communication  or 
through  “N.  & Q.,”  I may  probably,  in  return, 
be  able  to  afibrd  him  some  useful  information. 

In  our  own  days  of  sudden  acquirement  of 
riches,  when  not  pedigrees  alone,  but  ancestorial 
portraits  are  made  to  order,  a “ dodge”  of  this 
very  Fisher  is  worthy  of  being  fished  up  out  of 
the  limbo  of  forgotten  frauds,  to  show  that  men 
are  pretty  much  the  same  at  all  periods.  The 
great  civil  war,  though  it  ruined  numbers  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  enabled  many  of  the  trading 
classes  to  acquire  immense  fortunes.  These  last 
were  sadly  in  want  of  pedigrees,  and  Fisher  un- 
dertook to  supply  them  in  a rather  ingenious 
manner.  St.  Paul’s,  and  many  of  the  city  churches, 
having  beeti  destroyed  by  the  great  fire,  Fisher, 
styling  himself  Student  of  Antiquities,  announced 
that,  previous  to  the  fire,  he  had  copied  all  the 
monumental  inscriptions  in  those  churches,  and 
intended  to  publish  them  by  subscription.  The 
reader  will  at  once  see  the  trick,  which  for  a time 


was  successful.  Fisher,  according  to  the  amount 
of  subscription  received,  gave  in  his  books  (three 
of  which,  I think,  were  published,)  marble  monu- 
ments and  grandiloquent  inscriptions  to  persons 
never  so  recorded  in  city  church,  or  elsewhere  ; 
but  pseudo -grandfathers,  great-grandfathers,  &c., 
of  his  pedigree-desiring  subscribers.  I may  add, 
that  those  inscriptions  are  curious  studies  to  per- 
sons interested  in  that  description  of  literature. 
They  are  in  Latin  ; their  similarity  of  style  show 
they  were  all  written  by  one  person,  while  they 
also  prove  that  Fisher  had  a most  extraordinary 
facility  in  that  kind  of  composition.  To  such  de- 
ceptions, reduced  by  poverty,  fell  the  unfortunate 
Fisher  — the  gallant  scholar  volunteer,  who  left 
his  college  to  “ trail  a pike,”  under  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  at  the  siege  of  Breda  ; the  Parliamentary 
lieutenant  under  Sir  John  Clotworthy,  in  Ireland  ; 
the  Royalist  captain,  under  Prince  Rupert,  at 
Marston  Moor  ; the  poet  laureat  of  the  Protector 
Cromwell.  Probably  he  might  have  succeeded 
better  in  life  by  wielding  the  sword  than  the  pen ; 
for  he  himself  acknowledges  that  he  was  “ a better 
pikeman  than  a poet.”  W.  Pinkerton. 

Hounslow. 


Should  not  your  correspondent  read  P.  Fisher 
for  P.  Ficher  ? Payne  Fisher,  a poetical  writer 
of  the  period,  is  styled  Laureat  to  Cromwell,  and 
also  figures  in  a volume  of  his  poems  as  Sergeant 
Major  P.  F.,  which  latter  would  account  for  the 
poet  being  with  the  array  in  Ireland.  He  would 
also  appear  to  have  been  of  a sepulchral  cast  of 
mind,  having  late  in  life  (besides  other  congenial 
pieces)  published  The  Tombes^  Monuments^  and 
Inscriptions  lately  visible  in  St.  Paul's^  which 
apparently  identifies  him  as  the  writer  of  the 
Contemplation  upon  a Tomb.,  supplied  by  your 
correspondent.  A long  list  of  Fishgr’s  works  will 
be  found  in  the  new  edition  of  Lowndes,  with  a 
reference  to  Wood’s  Athence  Oxon..,  for  an  account 
of  the  author.  . J.  O. 


Oliver  Cromwell’s  poet  laureat,  Payne  Fisher, 
must  surely  be  the  person  alluded  to.  As  to  him, 
see  Wood’s  Athen.  Oxon,  ed.  Bliss,  iii.  108.  749. 
1045.  1080.  1189.;  Bibl.  Anglo- Poetica,  229.; 
Censura  Literaria,  1st  ed.,  iii.  273.,  vi.  229. ; 
Cowie’s  Cat.  of  MSS.  in  Library  of  St.  John's 
Coll..,  Camb.,  84,  85.  ; Elrington’s  Life  of  Ussher^ 
279. ; Gent.  Mag.,  Ixvi.  (1.)  367. ; N.  S.  xlii.  147. ; 
Gough’s  Anecd.  of  Brit.  Topogr.,  i.  606,  607. ; 
Granger’s  Biog.  Diet,  of  England,  5th  ed.,  iv.  37  n.  ; 
Moule’s  Bibl.  Herald.,  217. ; Pepys’s  Diary,  3rd 
ed.,  i.  118.  121,  122.;  Restituta,  i.  366.;  and 
Willmot’s  Lives  of  Sacred  Poets,  i.  348. 

C.  H.  Cooper. 

Cambridge. 
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PRAED’S  VERSES  ASCRIBED  TO  MOTHER 
SHIPTON. 

(2^^  S.  X.  451.) 

I heard  Praed  make  his  maiden  speech  at  the 
Cambridge  Union,  and  I also  heard  him  on  several 
other  occasions,  but  I was  absent  on  the  night 
your  correspondent  E.  J.  P.  refers  to.  I think, 
however,  I can  help  him  to  the  verses  he  alludes 
to,  which  were  repeated  to  me  the  next  morning ; 
and  which,  though  I did  not  make  a note  of  them, 
I perfectly  recollect.  I am  not  (^uite  sure  about 
the  first  two  lines  of  the  last  stanza;  perhaps 
some  other  correspondent  can  supply  a better 
version.  To  explain  the  allusions,  I must  pre- 
mise that  one  of  the  leading  topics  of  the  day  was 
the  forthcoming  sale  of  the  Duke  of  York’s  estate 
at  Oatlands;  that  the  subject  of  the  debate  was 
the  Corn  Laws;  and  that  the  previous  speaker, 
to  whose  “prophecies”  Praed  replied,  was  a Mr. 
Hyland^  who  had  argued,  that  one  consequence  of 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  would  be,  the  ruin 
of  those  landowners  whose  heavy  wheat-lands 
would  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation.  ^ It  was  in 
reply  to  this  argument,  that  Praed  said  that  the 
speech  of  the  Hon.  Member  brought  to  his  recol- 
lection the  following  prophecy  of  Mother  Shipton, 
which,  of  course,  he  had  manufactured  on  the 
moment : ~ 

“ When  Nobles  get  drunk  on  their  arrack, 

And  the  people  grow  thin  without  meat. 

When  soldiers  look  red  in  the  barrack, 

And  beggars  look  blue  in  the  street ; 

“ When  taxes,  for  places  and  pensions, 

Are  levied  without  any  qualms, 

By  a King  of  the  purest  intentions, 

Who  reads  in  the  Prophets  and  Psalms ! 

“ Then  the  weal  and  the  wealth  of  these  Islands 
Will  be  lost  in  that  turbulent  weather. 

And  Oatlands,  and  Wheatlands,  and  Rylands 
Knocked  down  by  the  hammer  together.” 

i And  now  permit  me  to  inquire,  through  “ hi. 
I & Q.,”  when  we  may  expect  to  see  an  English 
1 edition  of  the  poems  of  one  who  was  one  of  our 
i most  successful  writers  of  vers  de  societe  ? The 
t American  edition  is  full  of  the  most  stupid 
i blunders.  C.  H. 

I Leeds. 


I The  debate  took  place  in  the  Prsecutlean  age, 
when  we  did  not  make  notes.  The  verses  were 
talked  of  till  the  next  Union  night,  and  from  that 
time  till  the  Query  appeared,  nothing  has  occurred 
to  revive  them  in  my  memory.  I can  only  offer 
what  is  probably  a very  inaccurate  recollection, 
and  beg  that  it  may  not  be  inserted,  if  you  re- 
ceive a better. 

! We  were  not  then  allowed  to  discuss  matters  of 
i later  date  than  1800.  We  observed  the  law  with 
I tolerable  honesty,  but  sometimes  evaded  it  by,  “ If 
at  any  future  time  a state  of  things  should  arise, 


&c.”  I do  not  remember  the  subject  of  the  de- 
bate, but  Ryland  of  St.  John’s  had  made  a very 
energetic  tory  speech,  and  in  the  discussion,  the 
Holy  Alliance,  Madame  Krudner,  Agricultural 
Distress,  “ the  Six  Acts,”  and  the  habits  of  George 
the  Fourth  had  been  alluded  to.  Praed  spoke, 
well  answering  others,  and  finishing  with  Ryland, 
whose  prophecies,  he  said,  were  borrowed  from 
Nostradamus*,  “ as  done  into  English  by  Mr.  John 
Dean  of  the  Custom  House.” 

“ When  princes  get  tipsy  on  arrack, 

And  farmers  grow  thin  on  cold  meat ; 

When  soldiers  look  red  in  their  barrack, 

And  beggars  look  blue  in  the  street ; 

“ When  monarchs,  with  purest  intentions. 

To  settle  all  national  qualms, 

Assemble  in  holy  conventions. 

And  study  the  prophets  and  psalms ; 

“ Strange  things  upon  Avet  land  and  dry  land, 

On  wood  land  and  waste  land  shall  be, 

And  Oat-land,  and  Wheat-land,  and  Rye-land, 
Together  be  sunk  in  the  sea.” 

“ A jest’s  prosperity  lies  in  the  ear 
Of  him  that  hears  it.” 

Very  likely  what  was  then  so  clever  to  us  who 
were  ready  and  excited,  may  be  flat  to  readers  in 
1860.  It  has  called  up  so  many  pleasant  recol- 
lections that  I am  not  a competent  judge. 

One  or  Peterhouse, 


CLASSICAL  SURVEYING  OF  ROMAN 
ROADS,  ETC. 

(2’"^  S.  ix.  242.) 

There  is  no  doubt  the  Romans  made  careful 
surveys  and  levels,  both  of  their  roads  and  ac- 
queducts,  before  they  were  made.  In  fact  the  lat- 
ter could  never  have  been  constructed  witliout 
complete  plans  and  sections.  Your  correspon- 
dent, Smith,  will  find  an  excellent  article  on  the 
Agrimensores  or  land  surveyors  of  antiquity  in 
Smith’s  Dictionary  of  Classical  Antiquities,  sub  voce, 
and  also  much  information  in  Goesius,  Rei  Agrarice 
Scriptores,  They  seem  to  have  used  an  instru- 
ment called  a Groma,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been . something  like  our  cross-staft.  One  is 
figured  in  the  Bolletino  Napolitano,  vol.  i.  plate  5. 
fig.  3.,  and  there  is  a very  good  dissertation  thereon 
at  p.  68.  It  is  taken  from  the  tomb  of  a Mensor 
buried  at  Ivrea,  and  seems  to  have  been  a sort  of 
metal  cross  with  plummets,  and  probably  sights. 
Delambre,who  entered  very  deeply  into  the  subject 
{Tlistoire  de  T Astronomie  Ancienne),  is  of  opinion 
that  the  chief  instrument  used  by  Hipparchus, 
Ptolemy,  and  the  astronomers  of  that  period,  was 
an  armillafy  sphere.  When  we  know  the^  profi- 
ciency of  the  ancients  in  this  science,  and  in  ma- 
thematics, it  seems  easy  to  suppose  that  both 

* Not  Mother  Shipton. 
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surveyors  and  engineers  also  used  some  similar 
instrument  for  taking  angles  both  horizontal  and 
vertical.  For  levelling  they  used  a Dioptra  men- 
tioned by  Vitruvius,  viii.  6.  This,  Suidas  says,  is 
used  by  geometers  to  ascertain  the  heights  of 
towers,  and  was  probably  a sort  of  quadrant.  The 
former  author,  however,  says  he  prefers  an  instru- 
ment which  he  calls  Chorohates,  which  from  his 
description  appears  to  have  been  a long  level  with 
a groove  at  the  top  filled  with  water,  and  which 
served  the  purpose  of  our  spirit  level.  Both  these 
instruments  are  described  in  the  Dictionary  of  the 
Architectural  Publication  Society.,  who  are  now 
making  careful  inquiries  as  to  the  exact  form  and 
use  of  the  Gi'orna.  Lengths  were  generally  taken 
by  the  Pertica  or  pole,  called  also  from  its  length 
Decempeda. 

The  only  ancient  plan,  of  which  there  are  any 
remains,  is  the  very  curious  one  of  Rome,  which 
was  incised  in  the  marble  pavement  of  the  temple 
of  Romulus  in  the  Forum;  but  unfortunately 
broken  to  pieces  by  ignorant  workmen,  before 
anyone  found  out  what  it  was.  The  fragments 
which  were  preserved  are  now  fixed  to  the  walls 
of  the- Capitoline  Museum.  They  have  been  most 
carefully  published  by  the  celebrated  Canina  in 
his  noble  work,  Poma  Antica ; and  have  been 
found  extremely  correct,  and  very  valuable  in  the 
investigation  and  restoration  of  existing  monu- 
ments. They  are  to  such  a scale,  as  to  show 
every  house  and  shop  ; every  temple  and  colon- 
nade, in  fact,  almost  every  column,  is  carefully 
marked.  If  the  surveyors  of  those  times  could 
map  a city  like  Rome  so  well,  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  as  to  their  making  plans  of  roads.  A.  A. 

Poets’  Corner. 


CHANCELS. 

(2"*^  S.  X.  passim.) 

In  consequence  of  the  discussion  as  to  the  de- 
flection in  chancels,  I wrote  to  Mr.  Robinson,  of 
Whitby,  as  to  the  deflection  of  the  nave  in  Whitby 
Abbey,  which  he  had  noticed  in  his  excellent 
Guide  to  Whitby  (p.  82.),  and  I have  received 
from  him  the  following  particulars  and  remarks  : — 
Many  years  ago,  when  he  was  talking  with  the 
late  Mr,  Pugin  as  to  the  bend  in  the  nave  in 
Whitby  Abbey,  Mr.  Pugin  spoke  of  it  as  having 
a symbolical  signification,  and  said,  “ A bend  is  a 
sign  that  the  debt  of  our  redemption  has  been 
paid  ; for,  after  our  Saviour  had  expired  on  the 
cross,  his  head  would  naturally  lean  or  incline  to 
one  side.”  On  this,  Mr.  Robinson  observes,  that 
Mr.  Pugin’s  meaning  appears  to  be  only  applica- 
ble to  the  deflection  of  a chancel  or  head  of  a 
cross,  and  not  to  a nave  or  foot  of  a cross,  as  at 
Whitby. 

Mr.  Robinson  mentions  another  reason  which 
he  has  heard  assigned  ; viz.  a double  dedication  — 


the  nave  being  dedicated  to  one  saint,  and  the 
choir  to  another;  but  he  cannot  point  out  any 
instance  where  the  nave  and  choir  have  ever  been 
thus  separately  dedicated.  The  whole  of  Whitby 
Abbey  was  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Hilda ; 
and  St.  Peter’s  Day  is  the  29th  of  June,  and  St. 
Hilda’s  the  25th  of  August.* 

Mr.  Robinson  remarks,  that  the  point  of  orien- 
tation, or  that  point  in  the  heavens,  in  which  the 
sun  rises  on  the  anniversary  day  of  the  saint  to 
whom  the  church  is  dedicated,  was  carefully  as- 
certained, so  that  the  building  might  be  placed  in 
that  precise  direction;  and  thus  we  can  perceive 
the  cause  for  a deflection  in  the  choir  or  nave 
when  the  saint’s  day,  to  which  the  one  was  dedi- 
cated, occurs  at  a different  part  of  the  year  from 
that  of  the  other ; and  I venture  to  suggest,  that 
where  an  abbey,  like  Whitby,  was  wholly  dedi- 
cated to  two  saints,  one  part  of  it  may,  peradven- 
ture,  have  been  built  in  the  precise  direction  of 
the  orientation  of  one  saint,  and  another  part  in 
that  of  the  other  saint. 

The  dimensions  of  Whitby  Abbey  are  as  fol- 
lows:— The  external  length  of  the  nave  is  140 
feet ; the  external  length  of  the  choir,  105  feet ; 
the  distance  across  the  north  transept,  between 
the  nave  and  the  choir,  65  feet : so  that  the  total 
length,  from  east  to  west,  is  310  feet.  The  nave 
exhibits  a deflection  at  the  west  end  of  nine  feet 
towards  the  north,  from  the  line  of  the  choir. 
The  choir  is  said  to  have  been  built  between  1148 
and  1175  ; the  north  transept  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century  ; and  the  north  wall  of  the 
nave,  in  which  the  deflection  is,  about  the  middle 
of  that  century. 

There  was  nothing  whatever  to  prevent  the 
builders  of  Whitby  Abbey  from  building  the  nave 
and  choir  in  the  same  line,  if  they  had  thought 
fit  so  to  do. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Pugin’s  opinion,  given 
to  a gentleman  so  well  versed  In  antiquarian 
knowledge  as  Mr.  Robinson,  was  probably  the 
result  of  his  deliberate  conviction  ; and  is,  there- 
fore, worthy  of  more  attention  than  his  statement 
which  has  already  appeared  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  2“*^  S. 
X.  357.  C.  S.  Greaves. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  SPECIES. 

(2«'i  S.  x.  447.) 

In  the  Life  of  St.  Francis  Xavier.,  by  F.  Bo- 
hours,  translated  by  Dryden,  an  account  is  given 
in  Book  V.  of  the  Ikmous  conference  between  the 
saint  and  the  Japanese  Bonza  Fucarandono,  which 
shows  at  least  some  resemblance  between  the  lat- 
ter’s system  and  that  of  Dr.  Darwin.  After  the 
Bonza  had  fixed  his  eyes  earnestly  upon  the  saint, 

* The  inscription  on  the  Abbey  seal  is — “ Si  gib  sci 
Petri  et  scse  • Hildas  de  Wyteby  Mopas.”  (Robinson’s 
Whitby,  p.  84.) 
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“ I know  not,”  said  he,  with  an  overweening  look, 
“ if  thou  knowest  me  ; or,  to  speak  more  properly, 
if  thou  rememberest  me.”  “ I remember  not,” 
said  Xavier,  “ that  I have  ever  seen  you.”  Then 
the  Bonza,  breaking  out  into  a forced  laughter, 
and  turning  to  his  fellows,  “ I shall  have  but  little 
difficulty  in  overcoming  this  companion,  who  has 
conversed  with  me  a hundred  times,  and  yet  would 
make  us  believe  he  had  never  seen  me.”  Then, 
looking  on  Xavier  with  a scornful  smile.:  “ Hast 
thou  none  of  those  goods  remaining,”  continued 
he,  “ which  thou  soldest  me  at  the  port  of  Frena- 
joma?”  “ In  truth,”  replied  Xavier,  with  a sedate 
and  modest  countenance,  “ I have  never  been  a 
merchant  in  all  my  life,  neither  have  I ever  been 
at  the  port  of  Frenajoma.”  “ What  a beastly  for- 
getfulness is  this  of  thine  ! ” pursued  the  Bonza, 
with  an  affected  wonder,  and  keeping  up  his  bold 
laughter;  “how  canst  thou  possibly  forget  it?” 
“ Bring  it  back  to  my  remembrance,”  said  Xavier 
mildly,  “you  who  have  so  much  more  wit,  and  a 
memory  happier  than  mine.”  “ That  shall  be 
done,”  rejoined  the  Bonza,  proud  of  the  commen- 
dations which  the  saint  had  given  him.  “ ’Tis  now 
just  fifteen  hundred  years  since  thou  and  I,  who 
were  then  merchants,  traded  at  Frenajoma,  and 
where  I bought  of  thee  a hundred  bales  of  silk  at 
an  easy  pennyworth ; dost  thou  yet  remember 
it  ? ” The  saint,  who  perceived  whither  the  dis- 
course tended,  asked  him  very  civilly,  of  what  age 
he  might  be  : “I  am  now  two-and-fifty,”  said 
Fucarandono.  “ How  can  it  then  be,”  replied 
Xavier,  “ that  you  were  a merchant  fifteen  hun- 
dred years  ago;  that  is,  fifteen  ages,  when  yet 
you  have  been  in  the  world,  by  your  own  confes- 
sion, but  half  an  age  ? And  how  comes  it,  that 
you  and  I then  trafficked  together  at  Frenajoma, 
since  the  greatest  part  of  you  Bonzas  maintain 
that  Japan  was  a desert  and  uninhabited  at  that 
time?”  This  brought  out  a pompous  profession 
of  the  Bonza’s  theory,  from  which  it  will  suffice 
for  the  subject  before  us  to  give  the  following 
few  words  bearing  upon  it.  “ Thou  art  then  to 
understand,”  said  Fucarandono,  “that  th^  world 
had  no  beginning  ; and  that  men,  properly  speak- 
ing, never  die.  The  soul  only  breaks  loose  from 
the  body  in  which  it  was  confined  ; and  while  that 
body  is  rotting  under  ground,  is  looking  out  for 
another  fresh  and  vigorous  habitation,  wherein  we 
are  born  again.  ....  These  alterations  in  our 
birth  produce  the  like  changes  in  our  fortune.” 

F.  C.  H. 


“ COLLINO  CUSTURE  ME.” 

(2"'^  S.  X.  506.) 

Perhaps  the  results  of  the  last  half  century’s 
philological  studies  are  not  so  well  known  in  Xew 
York  as  they  are  in  London.  Xo  European  phi- 
lologist would  now  affirm  that  “ a specimen  of  the 


Irish  language”  appears  in  “Plautus.”  Thanks 
to  the  labours  of  Gesenius,  and  other  scholars, 
Phoenician  (in  its  Punic  variety)  has  taken  its 
proper  place  amongst  the  other  Semitic  tongues. 

General  philologists — such  as  Pictet  and  Zeuss 
— following  in  the  path  traced  out  by  Pritchard, 
have  given  Irish  its  proper  position  with  the  other 
Celtic  languages,  amongst  the  outlying  members 
of  the  Indo-Germanic  family. 

Vallancey  and  the  like  were  incompetent  to 
enter  upon  an  investigation,  for  which  they  had 
neither  the  abilities  nor  the  attainments  required. 

General  knowledge  of  language  and  languages, 
special  knowledge  of  the  Celtic  languages,  are  the 
attainment : power  of  patient  research,  and  the 
faculty  of  strict  methodical  induction,  are  the  abi- 
lities of  which  the  Celtic  philologist  must  be 
possessed. 

Unfortunately,  until  lately,  the  Celtic  scholar 
has  not  often  been  a general  scholar  ; and  the 
general  philologist  has  known  but  little  of  the 
Celtic  tongues. 

And  perhaps  the  faculty  of  strict  methodical 
induction  is,  of  all  things,  that  which  is  most 
“ conspicuous  by  its  absence”  in  the  reasonings  of 
philological  amateurs.  W.  C. 


Mr.  Howe,  in  his  charming  note  upon  these 
words,  has  not  only  explained  satisfactorily  a 
dark  allusion  of  the  great  English  poet,  but  has 
also  opened  up  to  the  English  mind  the  fact  (or 
the  probability)  that  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her 
courtiers  knew,  and  no  doubt  appreciated,  what 
we  now  call  Moore’s  Melodies. 

I should  mention,  that  the  commencing  words 
of  the  air  as  I know  them  are  : “ Taimse  am’  chodla, 
s’na  duisigh  me”  — that  is,  “ I am  asleep,  do  not 
wake  me.”  The  last  verb  being  given  actively, 
while  Mr.  Dowe  has  put  it  in  the  passive  form. 

I will  also  mention,  for  the  benefit  of  the  mere 
English  reader,  and  to  assist  his  comprehension, 
that  the  “ c?,”  as  being  in  regimine.,  is  quiescent ; 
or  rather  is  pronounced  like  in  the  polite 

Munster  dialect.  Without  this  explanation,  an 
Englishman  might  ask  what  had  become  of  the  “c?.” 

After  these  premises,  I will  put  a Query.  The 
“ fonn,”  or  air,  known  by  the  words  given  by  Mr. 
Dowe  and  myself,  being  the  one  to  which  Moore 
has  wedded  his  words  — “Erin,  O Erin  !” — is  to 
be  found  in  every  musical  edition  of  Moore’s 
Melodies.  But  is  it  the  air  which  the  Virgin 
Queen  thrummed  on  her  virginals  ? It  can  be 
easily  ascertained,  whether  it  is  so  or  not,  by  a 
reference  to  Mr.  Chappell’s  book.  Will  any  reader 
of  “X.  & Q.”  make  the  comparison  between 
“ Erin,  O Erin ! ” and  the  airs  in  the  Virginal 
Book  ? If  the  result  be  affirmative,  it  will  prove 
a fact  of  some  interest  both  to  England  and 
Ireland. 
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Mr.  Dowe  is  quite  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
he  has  given  the  real  Irish  words,  of  which  this  is 
a corruption.  His  line  will  not  fit,  as  it  must  be 
of  no  more  than  seven  or  eight  syllables  ; being, 
of  which  he  seems  not  aware,  the  burden  of  an 
English  song  of  the  four-foot  measure  : — 

“ When  as  I view  your  comely  grace.” 

“ Gollino  castore  meP 

In  the  old  copies  this  is  printed  Calmie  custure 
me ; but  Malone  discovered  the  song,  and  gave 
the  passage  as  it  stands  now,  and  got  from  an 
Irish  teacher,  of  the  name  of  Finnerty,  the  fol- 
lowing translation  — “Little  girl  of  my  heart  for 
ever  and  ever”  — of  which  the  two  first  words 
alone  are  right.  How  Finnerty  got  the  “ for  ever 
and  ever,”  I am  unable  to  guess  ; but  he  seems  to 
have  had  an  indistinct  idea  of  the  true  meaning 
of  the  whole.  I presume  the  real  Irish  may  have 
been  — 

“ Colleen  6g  a stor  mo  chree^ 

(C^^ilm  65  An  jTop  mo  cpoi'e.) 

“ Young  girl,  the  treasure  of  my  heart.” 

In  Love's  Labour's  Lost  (Act  III.  Sc.  1.),  Ar- 
mado  says,  “Warble  child,”  &c. ; and  Moth  be- 
gins, “ Concolinel."  This  we  are  told  is  some 
Italian  song  which  cannot  now  be  discovered ; 
but  surely  no  Italian  song  began  with  Con  colo- 
nello^  the  only  Italian  words  that  would  agree 
with  it.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  it  is  Irish,  the 
second  and  third  syllables  being  the  Irish  Colleen 
(c^'i’m);  and  if,  with  my  very  slight  knowledge 
of  Irish,  I might  venture  to  give  a guess  at  the 
original  of  the  whole,  I would  say  it  was  “Z>o’w 
colleen  alivin"  CAilin -^I'tin)  — “To  the 

lovely  girl,”  — the  printer  giving  C for  D.  This 
conjecture,  however,  I give  under  correction  ; it 
may  perhaps  lead  some  better  Irish  scholar  than 
myself  to  a more  probable  solution. 

Thos.  Keightley. 


Dutch  Tragedy  of  Barneveldt  (2"‘^  S.  x, 
472,  518.)  — I can  inform  F.  H.  that  this  tragedy 
is  by  the  celebrated  poet  Vondel.  Its  title  is  Pa- 
lamedes,  oft  Vermoorde  Onnooselheyd  (“  P.  or  Mur- 
dered Innocence  ”),  alluding  to  the  murder  of 
Barneveldt.  The  poet  was  fined  300  florins,  and 
had  to  take  flight.  Thirty  editions  were  sold  in  a 
few  years.  K. 

Doedrum,  King  of  the  Cats  (1®*"  S.  vi.  70.  ; 
2”**  S.  X.  463.)  — This  tale  is  told  in  Ireland  also, 
“ with  a difference  ” which  makes  it  somewhat 
more  poetical.  [By  the  bye,  Doldrum,  not  Dd- 
drum,  was  the  Lancashire  cat-king  : in  these  days 
of  dynastic  vicissitude,  “ N.  & Q.”  should  be 
especially  correct  about  royal  matters  ; posterity 
might  be  puzzled  else.]  A county- of- Meath  farmer 
was  riding  home  at  nightfall,  when,  in  hastening 
past  a suspicious-looking  churchyard,  a cat  jumped 


from  the  wall  on  his  horse’s  back,  clawed  up  his 
shoulder,  and  whispered  in  his  ear  : “ Go  home, 
and  tell  Maud  that  Maudlin  is  dead.”  Home  he 
sped ; and  taking  oft'  his  boots  at  the  kitchen  fire, 
where  his  own  cat  gravely  superintended  the  ope- 
ration— “I have  just  had  a beautiful  fright,  my  wo- 
man,” says  he ; “I  was  bid  to  go  home  and  tell  you, 
Maud,  that  Maudlin  is  dead.”  Into  the  middle  of 
the  room  jumps  she  ; sets  up  her  back  and  like- 
wise a terrible  howl,  dashes  through  the  window, 
and  was  never  seen  or  heard  of  from  that  hour. 
Maudlin,  I suppose,  was  the  Irish  Queen  of  the 
Cats,  or  at  least  the  Lady-Lieutenant ; and  Maud 
was,  perhaps,  one  of  her  Maids  of  Honour.  Any 
how,  the  story  is  religiously  believed  in  Ireland 
by  every  true  Pusseyite. 

This  is  a Scandinavian  legend,  probably,  like 
some  others,  brought  in  by  the  Danes.  Its  more 
complete  form  will  be  found  in  the  legend  of 
“ The  Troll  turned  Cat,”  one  of  the  Scandinavian 
legends  in  the  Fairy  Mythology.  K. 

Separation  of  Sexes  in  Churches  (2"**  S.  vii. 
326.,  &c.)  — Allow  me  to  add  to  the  list  of 
churches  where  this  custom  is  observed  : Coton, 
Cambridgeshire  ; Stanton  Harcourt,  Oxfordshire ; 
and  Durham  Cathedral. 

“ The  custom  (says  The  Ecclesiologist,  vol.  v.  p.  166.) 
continued  in  St.  Pratt,  Blisland,  Cornwall,  even  after  pens 
had  superseded  open  seats ; and  so  natural  was  the  feel- 
ing, that  when  a conventicle  was  opened  about  thirty 
years  ago  in  the  parish,  the  men  and  women  arranged 
themselves  on  opposite  sides,  and  have  continued  the 
practice ! ” 

G.  W.  M. 

Irish  Manufactures  (2"^^  S.  x.  510.)  — I take 
leave  of  “K.  & Q.’s”  delightful  Tenth  Volume, 
expecting  no  less  delight  in  its  Eleventh,  with  a 
pendant  to  this  scaffoldish  story. 

In  1814,  when  the  French  Legion  of  Honour 
was  under  discussion  among  the  revolutionary  em- 
barrassments of  the  Restoration,  somebody  (whose 
name,  he  being  yet  surviving,  it  is  as  well  not  to 
set  dowp)  suggested  that  its  decoration  should  be 
sported  by  the  Executeur  de  la  Haute  Justice  on 
the  first  guillotining  day. 

During  the  last  half-century  I have  read  Irish 
speeches,  and  letters,  and  pamphlets  enough  to 
bring  in  question  my  countrymen’s  antipathy  to 
“ flowered  fustian.”  Odd  Mem. 

Smytanites  (2'^'*  S.  X.  518.) — In  answer  to 
Inquisition,  Mr.  Smytan  was  an  Antiburgher 
minister  at  Kilmaurs,  Ayrshire ; and  a dispute 
having  arisen  between  him  and  his  associate  bre- 
thren about  lifting  the  whole  bread  to  be  used  in 
the  sacrament,  and  holding  it  during  the  prayer 
of  consecration,  Mr.  Smytan  refused  to  hold 
communion  with  those  who  continued  the  old 
practice  of  lifting  a portion,  and  the  synod  ex- 
pelled and  deposed  him.  It  then  became  a ques- 
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tion  who  had  right  to  the  meeting-house,  and  the 
Court  of  Session  decided  in  favour  of  Mr.  Smytan 
and  his  adherents.  The  swarm  that  went  ofFbuilt 
a new  meeting-house,  and  the  two  bodies  were 
vulgarly  called  the  Lifters  and  Antilifters,  or  the 
New  and  Auld  Light.  The  Burghers  and  Anti- 
bhrghers,  the  Lifters  and  Antilifters,  and  the  New 
and  Auld  Light,  have  associated  and  re- associated, 
and  are  now  principally  connected  with  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  Smytanites  have  sunk 
into  oblivion.  S.  B.  B. 

Henshaw  (2’"'^  S.  X.  331.,  &c.)  — Since  my 
Query  relative  to  the  name  of  Henshaw,  I have 
referred  to  Elisha  Coles’s  English  Dictionary^  and 
found  the  word  haw  means  hlach.  May  not  the 
name  have  been  adopted  in  allusion  to  the  arras 
— argent,  a chevron  between  three  heronshaw  f 
In  all  the  various  drawings  of  the  arms,  the  birds 
are  always  sable.  G.  W.  M. 

Stationers  of  the  Middle  Ages  (2’^'^  S.  x. 
514.)  — Asa  help  to  Mr.  Gough  Nichols,  in  his 
wish  to  discover  some  example  of  the  early  use  of 
the  Latin  word  Stationarius  in  this  country,  I 
would  refer  him  to  the  council  held  at  London  by 
the  Abp.  of  Canterbury,  Thomas  Arundle,  a.d. 
1408,  against  the  Wycliffites  and  Lollards.  In  its 
sixth  decree  it  ordains  : — 

“Quodnullus  libellus  sive  tractatus,  &c.  amodo  legatur 
in  scolis,  &c.  nisi  per  universitatem  Oxonii  aut  Cantabri- 
giae  primitus  examinatur,  &c.  et  universitatis  nomine  ac 
auctoritate  stacionariis  tradatur  ut  copietur,  et  facta  col- 
latione  fideli  petentibus  vendatur  justo  pretio  sive  detur, 
&c.”  — Condi.  Britann.,  ed.  Spelman,  ii.  665. 

From  the  unqualified  and  ready  way  in  which 
the  archbishop  uses  the  word,  it  seems  that  both 
the  name  as  well  as  trade  were  well  known,  and 
of  somewhat  old  standing  in  England,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  celebrated  English  canonist,  William  Lynd- 
wood,  who  died,  a.d.  1446,  in  his  gloss  upon  this 
very  constitution,  says  : — 

“ Stationariis,  i.  e.  His,  in  quorum  statione  libri  sunt  ex- 
positi  ad  vendendum.  Est  enim  statio  locus  ubi  naves 
vel  merces  tute  stare  possunt  ad  tempus  . . . Et  sic  simi- 
liter potest  statio  dici  locus  ille  ubi  aliquis  pro  tempore 
exponit  aliquas  merces  venales,”  &c, — Provindale,  See., 
ed.  W.  Lyndwood,  Oxonias,  1679,  p.  285. 

D.  Rock. 

Brook  Green. 

Mr.  Nichols  says  in  his  Note  on  this  subject, 
that  he  is  “ desirous  to  discover  some  example  of 
the  early  use  of  the  Latin  word  Stationarius  in 
this  country.”  The  following  note  from  the  cata- 
logue of  Sir  J.  Savile’s  books,  appears  to  give 
exactly  what  is  desired  : — 

“ A leaf  of  contemporary  MS.  is  preserved  in  this  vo  - 
lume (a  French  Livy  of  1486)  of  very  peculiar  curiosity 
and  interest  as  regards  the  first  printer  at  Oxford.  The 
heading  is  as  follows : — 

“ Secuuntur  Inventorium  librorum  quos  ego  Thomas 


Hunt,  stationarius  Universitatis  Oxoniensis,  recepo  de 
Magistro  petro  actore  et  Johanne  de  Aquisgrano,  ad  ven- 
dendum, cum  precis  cujuslibet  libri  etpromitofidelitur  re- 
stiturus  libros  aut  pecunias  secundum  precium  inferius 
scriptum  prout  patebit  in  sequentibus,  anno  mcccc.  octo- 
gesimo  tertio.’  ” 

The  extract  is  certainly  most  curious  and  inter- 
esting for  the  history  of  bookselling,  and  worthy 
of  being  printed  in  a place  where  it  can  more 
easily  be  found  than  a sale  catalogue. 

F.  S.  Ellis. 

33.  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Haddiscoe  Font  (2“^  S.  x.  411.)  — There  is 
at  Pewsey,  in  Wiltshire,  an  arrangement  similar 
to  that  described  by  Mr.  D’Aveney  as  existing 
at  Haddiscoe.  I have  not  been  into  the  church 
at  Pewsey  for  many  years,  and  therefore  feel  in- 
competent to  describe  details  with  accuracy ; but 
I recollect  that  the  font  is  placed  close  to  the 
south-westernmost  pier  of  the  nave,  and  that  im- 
mediately above  the  font  is  a niche  sunk  into  the 
pier,  which  is,  by  tradition,  considered  to  have 
been  a receptacle  for  the  holy  oil  used  in  baptism. 

Patonce. 

Prince  Maurice  (2''*^  S.  xi.  11.)  R.  R.  does  not 
give  any  idea  of  the  information  he  himself  pos- 
sesses relative  to  Prince  Maurice.  He  thus  leaves 
rather  a wide  field  for  reply.  Should  R.  R.  not 
have  seen  the  following  works,  he  may  consult 
them  with  advantage  : — 

History  of  the  Wars  of  Flanders,  by  Cardinal 
JBentivoglio,  Englished  from,  the  Italian,  by  Henry 
Earl  of  Monmouth,  fob  1678,  commencing  at  p. 
189.  Though  written  by  an  enemy  to  the  Low 
Country  struggle,  the  learned  Grotius  commends 
it  for  its  impartiality. 

Hugo  Grotius’s  De  Rebus  Belgicis ; or  the  An-^ 
nals  and  History  of  the  Low  Countrey  Warrs  by 
T.  M.  (T.  Manley),  12mo.  1665,  pp.  145-937. 

Little  is  said  in  Bentivoglio  of  Barnevelt.  At  p. 
375.  (mispaged  373.),  he  is  styled  the  Advocate- 
General  of  the  Province  of  Holland.  His  speech, 
in  1607,  against  Prince  Maurice,  is  there  given  at 
length.  Barnevelt’s  name  does  not  appear  in  the 
Index  of  Manley’s  Grotius,  but  it  occurs  in  the 
text  at  pp.  917.  938.,  and  elsewhere. 

Among  the  Cottonian  MSS.  in  the. British  Mu- 
seum are  many  papers  of  great  interest  and  value 
concerning  the  prince.  R.  R.  will  find  them  in 
Galba,  C.  vii.  pp.  302.  306.,  viii.  176.  b.  180. 
189.  b.  407.  409. ; D.  ii.  80.  338.,  iv.  222.,  v.  300., 
VIII.  104.  129.,  x.  20.  148.,  183.  b.,  xi.  73.  131. 
202.,  XII.  115. ; E.  1. 120.  124. ; Cal.  E.  xi.  204. ; 
Nero,  B.  vi.  331.  333.  M.  S.  R. 

Brompton  Barracks. 

Names  on  Jamaica  Monuments  (2"*^  S.  x. 
404.)  — Spal  is  informed  that  the  last  in  his  list 
of  Jamaica  names,  “ Hill  Hochryn,”  misrepresents 
Hill  Hotchkin,  the  wife  of  Robert  Hotchkm,  Esq., 
Attorney-General.  Her  maiden  name  was  Boul- 
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ton,  of  an  Irish  family.  She  married,  firstly,  John 
Childermasse,  a planter ; 2ndly,  Henry  Brabant, 
Esq.,  Provost-Marshall ; and,  lastly,  my  collateral 
ancestor,  the  Attorney- General.  She  died  child- 
less. Will  SpAii  communicate  by  letter  to 

Robert  C.  H.  Hotchkin  ? 

Thimbleby  Eectory,  Horncastle. 

Story  of  a Swiss  Lady  (2*''^  S.  x.  348.). — The 
story  is  Voltaire’s.  The  lady,  on  her  wedding- 
day,  is  in  a pleasure-boat,  which  is  upset  in  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  and  she  is  apparently  drowned. 
Two  physicians.  Bonnet  and  Covelle,  give  her  up. 
Lord  Abingdon,  who  is  on  his  travels,  arrives  at 
the  moment,  and  asks  what  is  the  matter  — 

“ Bonnet  disait,  ‘ Notre  art  n’est  que  trop  vain ; 

On  a tente  des  baisers  et  du  vin ; 

Rien  n’a  passe.  Cette  pauvre  bourgeoise 
A fait  son  temps ; qu’on  I’enterre,  et  buvons.’ 

Milord  reprit,  ‘ Est-elle  Genevoise  ? ’ 

‘ Oui,’  dit  Covelle.  ‘ Eh  bien ! nous  le  verrons.’ 

II  saute  en  bas,  il  dcarte  la  troupe, 

Qui  fait  un  cercle  en  lui  pi'essant  la  croupe ; 

Marche  h la  belle,  et  lui  met  dans  la  main 
Un  gros  bourson  de  cent  livres  sterlin ; — 

La  belle  serre,  et  soudain  ressuscite.” 

La  Guerre  Civile  de  Geneve,  chant  iii. 

W.  D. 

Sir  John  le  Quesnb  (2"'*  S.  v.  216.)  — In  the 
register  of  burials  at  St.  Benet  Fink,  London, 
occur  notices  of  the  children,  Francis,  Jane,  and 
Maudlyn,  and  of  the  wife  of  James  Le  Quien,  who 
is  described  as  “ stranger,  lying  within  the  Cock.” 
These  deaths  occurred  within  a few  days  of  one 
another  in  the  year  1570,  and  were  apparently 
from  the  plague. 

In  1708,  May  14,  is  the  burial  entry  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Le  Quesne. 

In  the  registers  of  St.  Peter  le  Poor  may  be 
found  the  marriage  of  Sir  John  Lequesne  and 
Mrs.  Mary  Knight,  performed  by  the  Bp.  of  Nor- 
wich in  1738  ; the  baptism  of  a* daughter  (Mary) 
to  the  above  in  the  following  year,  and  the  burials 
of  — 

Sir  John  Le  Quesne,  Knt.,  in  1741. 

David  Le  Quesne,  Esq.,  in  1753. 

Mrs.  Susanna  Le  Quesne,  in  1760. 

C.  J.  Robinson. 

New  Mode  of  Canonisation  (2"**  S.  ix.  383.) 
— Perhaps  either  your  correspondent  T.  Lam- 
fray,  or  the  writer  in  the  GerdlemarC s Magazine, 
would  not  object  to  give  their  authority  for  the 
statement  “ that  St.  David’s  Chapel  in  the  Lewis- 
ham Road  is  so  named  in  honour  of  the  late  Al- 
derman Wire,”  who,  by-the-by,  was  not  an 
Independent  at  all.  At  present  the  story  reads 
like  a hoax.  Alfred  Copland. 

A Christmas  Ditty  of  the  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tury (2"*^  S.  X.  471.)  — In  reply  to  Polecarp 
Chener’s  Query  respecting  the  word  palde  in  the 
the  term  palde  nnne,  I would  beg  to  suggest  that 


the  word  palled  is  intended,  which,  according  to 
Bailey’s  Dictionary  (1788),  means  “stale,  also 
flat,  dead,  without  spirits,  as  wine,  liquors,”  &c. 

J.  Braithwaite. 

Curious  Remains  in  Norwich  (2’^<*  S.  x.  446.) 
— In  the  very  interesting  account  given,  by  Mr. 
D’Aveney  there  are  one  or  two  points  upon  which 
I am  in  hopes  that  he  may  be  able  to  throw  some 
farther  light. 

The  pitchers  are  stated  to  have  a hand-hold, 
and  a mouth  for  pouring  off  the  contents ; evi- 
dently, therefore,  they  were  meant  to  be  move- 
able,  and  yet  they  are  described  as  being  placed 
horizontally  in  the  perpendicular  walls,  and 
bedded  in  mortar  with  their  mouths  open  to 
the  trough.  This  appears  to  be  so  very  singular, 
that  I am  led  to  inquire  whether  I am  correct  in 
interpreting  the  description  as  meaning  that  the 
pitchers  were  placed  on  their  sides,  and  let  into 
the  substance  of  the  wall,  with  their  mouths  flush 
with  the  surface  ? 

The  pavement  of  the  chancel  appears  to  have 
shown  no  indication  of  the  troughs  below.  Can 
it  be  ascertained  when  this  pavement  was  laid 
down,  and  whether  there  ever  was  any  contrivance 
for  opening  part  of  the  trough  by  means  of  a 
wooden  lid,  or  otherwise  ? 

I would  also  beg  to  inquire  what  is  the  distance 
of  the  trough  from  the  side  wall  of  the  chancel  ? 

P.  S.  Carey. 

Arms  of  Haynes  (2'^'^  S.  x.  387.)  — The  arms, 
No.  1.,  inquired  after  by  Spalatro,  appeared  to 
be  those  of  Haynes : Argent,  three  crescents 
barry  undee  azure  and  gules ; confirmed  to  Ni- 
cholas Haynes  of  Hackney,  Middlesex,  1578. 

J.  G.  N, 

Greene  Family  (2“‘*  S.  x.  passim.)  — In  addi- 
tion to  the  marriage  of  Dr.  Thomas  Greene  in 
1681,  the  Register  of  St.  Olave’s  Jewry  records 
that  of  “ M^  Hadsley  Greene,  of  Shelley  Hall,  co. 
Essex,  gentP  and  Bach^,  and  Mary  Nicholls  of 
Stondon  Massy  in  s*^.  county,  11  Aug*.,  1692,” 
and  (with  others  of  the  name),  “ 1707.  Aug*.  26. 
My  brother,  Mr.  Jermyn  Greene,  was  buried  in 
my  vault.”  C.  J.  R. 

“ So  IN  THE  painter’s  ANIMATED  FRAME  ” (2"^ 

S.  X.  370.) — The  author  of  the  lines  beginning 
as  above  is  Tickell.  They  are  an  extract  from 
“ A Poem  on  the  Prospect  of  Peace,”  and  are 
printed  in  Dodsley’s  Collection  of  Poems,  in  6 vols., 
1758.  Henry  W.  Livett,  M.D. 

Savoy  and  Saxe-Cobourg  Gotha  (2"^  S.  x. 
409.  454.)  — It  appears  from  a work  entitled 
The  Antient  and  Present  State  of  Germany,  Lon- 
don, 1702,  p.  197.,  “ Lothair,  Duke  of  Saxony, 
being  elected  Emperor  in  the  year  1135,  re- 
signed his  Electorate  to  Henry  Guelph,  commonly 
called  Henry  the  Proud.”  From  which  it  seems 
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“ Guelph  ” is  the  family  name  of  the  House  of 
Saxony.  W.  W.  L. 

East  View,  Cork. 

The  O’Dkiscoll  Family  (2"*  S.  x.  521.) — In 
the  Miscellany  published  by  the  Celtic  Society  in 
1849,  your  correspondent  Theta  will  find  ample 
information  regarding  the  O’h-Eidirsceoils,  now 
barbarised  into  “ O’Driscoll.”  Prefixed  to  that 
volume  is  the  genealogy  of  Corca  Laidhe,  a dis- 
trict or  barony  in  the  west  of  the  co.  of  Cork,  the 
ancient  patrimony  of  the  O’Driscolls,  with  an  illus- 
trative map  of  the  territory. 

“ In  the  year  1413,  Simon  Wickin,  Mayor  of  Water- 
ford, Roger  Walsh  and  Thomas  Sault,  Bailiffs,  surprised 
and  took  prisoners  O’Hedriscol,  his  family,  and  the  rest 
of  his  followers,  in  his  strong  Castle  of  Baltimore,  in  the 
Co.  of  Cork.  They  took  with  them  a strong  band  of  men 
in  armour,  on  board  a ship  belonging  to  the  City,  and 
arrived  at  the  Castle  on  Christmas-day  at. night.  The 
Mayor  landed  his  men  and  marched  up  to  the  gate,  and 
called  to  the  porter,  desiring  him  to  tell  his  lord  that  the 
Mayor  of  Waterford  was  come  to  the  Haven  with  a ship 
of  wine,  and  would  gladly  come  in  to  see  him  ; upon  this 
message  the  gate  was  set  open,  and  the  whole  family 
made  prisoners.”— iff  .S',  in  T.  C.  D.  Library. 

In  the  year  1450,  stat.  28  Hen.  VI.  IsTo.  10.:  — 

“ As  divers  of  the  King’s  subjects  have  been  taken  and 
slain  by  Finin  O’Hedrischol,  Chieftaine  of  his  nation,  an 
L’ish  enemy,  enacted  that  no  person  of  the  ports  of  Wex- 
ford, Waterford,  &c.  shall  fish  at  Korkly  (^Corca  Laidhe') 
Baltimore,  nor  go  within  the  country  of  the  said  O’He- 
drischol with  victuals,  arms,  &c.,  and  that  proclamation 
be  made  of  this  by  Writs  in  the  parts  aforesaid,  under 
the  penalty  of  the  forfeiture  of  their  goods  and  ships  to 
those  who  shall  take  them,  and  their  persons  to  the  King ; 
and  the  town  who  receives  the  said  O’Hedrischol  or  any 
of  his  men  shall  pay  £40  to  the  King.”  {See  the  Statute 
itself;  see  also  Rot.  Stat.  28  Hen.  VI.  a 10.) 

The  Irish  name  for  Baltimore  in  Dun  na  Sead, 
i.e.  the  fortress  of  the  jewels.  Clarach. 

The  Beggars’  Petition  from  Winchester 
(2^'*^  S.  X.  401.)  — I cannot  agree  with  T.  B.  P.  in 
looking  upon  this  as  a petition  against  an  existing 
corporation.  If  I understand  it  rightly,  it  is  a 
petition  consequent  upon  the  dissolution  of  the 
corporation. 

The  facts  to  be  inferred  from  the  petition  ap- 
^pear  to  be,  that  a surrender  had  been  made  in 
the  time  of  King  Charles  II. ; that  this  surrender 
was  enrolled  on  the  23rd  of  March,  1687-8  ; that 
the  corporation  was  thereby  dissolved  ; and  that 
the  beggars  had,  consequently,  ceased  to  be  re- 
lieved out  of  the  corporation  estate. 

The  prayer  of  the  petition  is,  in  efi'ect,  that  the 
fines  to  be  imposed  upon  the  officers  of  the  late  cor- 
poration should  be  distributed  among  the  beggars, 
and  that  a Commission  of  Inquiry  should  be  issued 
to  members  of  the  late  corporation  not  having 
held  office. 

H,  as  T.  B.  P.  suspects,  the  petition  was  got  up 
to  serve  a purpose,  the  main  object  probably  was, 
by  means  of  a Commission,  to  further  the  interests 


of  such  of  the  townspeople  as  sought  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  vacant  offices,  and  to  have  the 
management  of  the  estate  ; the  distribution  of  the 
fines  being  introduced  with  no  other  view  than  to 
gain  the  signature  of  the  beggars. 

Perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents,  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  AVinchester,  may  be 
able  to  explain  what  were  the  legal  proceedings 
taken  with  reference  to  the  surrender ; and  what 
were  the  consequences  that  resulted  from  it  ? 

P.  S.  C. 

Hoppesteres  (2“^  S.  X.  227.  523.)  ■—  I am  ac- 
quainted with  most  of  the  explanations  of  the 
word  offered  by  commentators.  Speght  inter- 
prets it,  pilots ; 'TyvwVitt,  female  dancers;  Mr. 
Boys,  in  your  pages  (2“*^  S.  iv.  409.),  suggests  up- 
holsteries,  i.  e.  places  where  ships  are  built  and 
fitted  out,  — dockyards. 

All  these  explanations  are,  to  say  the  least,  un- 
satisfactory ; and  I humbly  offer  mine  as  more 
reasonable  than  any  yet  given. 

I used  the  word  composants,  from  having  heard 
it  commonly  employed  by  sailors  ; but,  as  it  is 
evidently  corrupted  from  the  Spanish  designation 
of  this  meteor,  cuerpo  santo,  E.  G.  B.  is  quite  right 
in  supposing  corpusants  to  be  its  orthography. 

T.  Q.  C. 

Is  Astral  Science  still  Practicable  ? (2”*^ 
S.  X.  500.)  — Philomath  is  clearly  correct  in  be- 
lieving that  the  science  is  still  studied  in  England  ; 
but  the  nature  of  the  books  used  in  learning  its 
principles,  which  are  chiefly  applicable  to  ad- 
vanced students,  and  are  generally  of  a dry  and 
repellent  character,  is  a serious  drawback  in  the 
case  of  the  amateur,  who  will  find  in  the  Manual 
of  Raphael  an  exception  to  this  objection  ; as  it 
is  as  readable  a work  upon  the  subject,  generally, 
as  the  inexperienced  traveller  to  the  Temple  of 
Urania  can  desire  to  have,  and  is  well  calculated 
to  explain  some  of  its  numerous  curiosities.  All 
the  authorities  named  by  Philomath  are  ortho- 
dox, but  the  Manual  is  for  the  young  artist  espe- 
cially. Mercury. 

Late  Harvest  (2'^*^  S.  xi.  9.) — Your  corre- 
spondent X.  quotes,  from  the  Suffolk  Chronicle, 
an  instance  of  harvest  in  December  in  the  late 
extraordinary  season.  I may  mention  as  a pa- 
rallel case,  that  a field  of  wheat  in  the  parish  of 
Lindridge,  co.  Worcester,  not  usually  a late  dis- 
trict, was  partly  uncut  at  the  commencement  of 
January,  1861.  And  a field  of  oats,  in  a neigh- 
bouring parish  of  Upper  Sapey,  co.  Hereford,  was 
only  secured  at  the  close  of  December  last. 

T.  E.  AAtnnington. 

Gun- MONEY  OF  James  II.  (2"*^  S.  xi.  13.) — The 
Roman  numerals  vi.,  xii.,  xxx.,  were  intended  to 
denote  the  current  value  of  each  piece  in  pence, 
and  not  the  day  of  the  month.  Joseph  Rix, 

St.  Neots. 
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“ Thinks  I to  Myself  ” (2"d  S.  ix.  64.)  — 
This  work  was  republished  in  Dove’s  English 
Classics^  and  was  some  few  years  since  to  be 
bought  for  a mere  trifle.  Alfred  Copland. 

“ Life  of  Peter  D’Aubusson  ” (2“*  S.  x.  513.) 
— If  J.  M.  will  go  to  the  British  Museum  and 
consult  the  Grenville  Catalogue,  Part  1.  p.  114., 
he  will  And  three  articles  under  the  name  of 
“ Caoursin  ” which  will  give  him  the  information 
he  requires.  All  these  three  books  are  rare  and 
interesting.  F.  H. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS. 

Carthage  and  her  Remains  : being  an  Account  of  the 
Excavations  and  Researches  on  the  Site  of  the  Phoenician 
Metropolis  in  Africa,  and  other  adjacent  Places.  Con- 
ducted under  the  Auspices  of  Her  Majestifs  Government. 
By  Dr.  N.  Davis,  F.R.G.S.  (Bentley.) 

The  recent  discoveries  at  Carthage  — that  Carthage  of 
which  it  has  been  said  that  all  traces  of  it  are  so  com- 
pletely lost,  that  the  very  ruins  of  it  have  disappeared— 
have  "excited  so  much  interest  among  scholars  and  anti- 
quaries, that  a narrative  of  the  excavations  which  have 
led  to  such  important  results  cannot  fail  to  attract  a large 
share  of  public  attention.  And  although  classical  stu- 
dents  and  admirers  of  ancient  art  will  be  among  those 
who  will  peruse  with  the  greatest  anxiety  Dr.  Davis’s 
narrative,  its  perusal  will  not  be  by  any  means  confined 
to  such  classes.  The  volume  abounds  with  so  many  pic- 
tures of  the  natural  scenery  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
social  condition  of  the  people,  as  to  make  it  one  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  the  general  reader.  It  is  profusely 
and  admirably  illustrated,  and  must  take  its  place 
among  the  most  interesting  books  which  the  present 
season  has  produced. 

The  Greatest  of  all  the  Plantagenets.  An  Mstoidcal 
Sketch.  (Bentley.) 

Although  distance  may  lend  enchantment  to  a view, 
we  doubt  if  it  tends  at  all  to  give  interest  to  history. 
Our  sympathies  are  more  alive  to  the  times  and  con- 
temporaries of  our  grandsires  than  to  the  events  and 
heroes  of  half-a-dozen  centuries  since.  But  despite  of 
this  disadvantage,  and  thanks  to  his  own  talents  and 
researches,  no  less  than  the  personal  character  of  his  hero, 
“ the  most  sagacious  and  resolute  of  English  princes,’’  as 
Walter  Scott  describes  him,  the  author  of  this  historical 
sketch  of  the  life  and  times  of  the  first  Edward  has  pro- 
duced a most  interesting  volume  — one  which  will  well 
repay  the  time  bestowed  on  its  perusal,  but  which  we 
fear  will  not  be  received  with  the  same  favour  north  of 
the  Tweed,  with  which  it  will  be  regarded  in  England. 

The  Bibliographer'' s Manual  of  British  Literature.  By 
William  Thomas  Lowndes.  New  Edition,  revised,  cor- 
rected, and  enlarged.  Part  VI.  (Bohn.) 

Manuel  du  Libraire  et  de  V Amateur  de  Livres,  ,8fc.  Par 
Jaques  Charles  Brunet.  Cinquieme  Edition  Originate, 
entih'ement  refondue  et  augmentee  d’un  tiers  par  V Auteur. 
Tome  I.  ‘ime  'partie.  (Williams  and  Norgate.) 

Le  Bibliomane,  No.  I.  (Triibner  & Co.) 

This  week  has  brought  us  three  valuable  additions  to 
our  stock  of  bibliographical  knowledge.  The  new  Part 
of  Bohn’s  Lowndes,  which  extends  from  M to  O inclu- 
sive, contains  not  only  a number  of  names  not  contained 
in  Lov/ndes’s  original  work,  but  so  much  additional 
matter  that  the  present  part  is  fully  one-fourth  larger 
than  the  corresponding  division  of  the  first  edition.] 


The  second  part  of  the  new  edition  of  Brunet,  which 
occupies  upwards  of  900  closely  printed  columns,  extends 
from  Bibliothek  to  Chytroeus,  and  will  be  welcome  to  all 
lovers  of  books  and  students  of  literature. 

The  third  work  on  our  list  is  a new  periodical  devoted 
to  Bibliography,  written  in  French,  beautifully  got  up 
by  our  old  friend  Richards  (the  printer  of  the  pretty 
Percy  Society's  books),  and  in  its  materials  principally 
devoted  to  English  Bibliography. 

Books  Received.  — 

The  Bee  and  the  Wasp.  A Fable  in  Verse,  with  Illus- 
trations designed  and  etched  by  George  Cruikshank. 
(Pickering.) 

A fable  with  a good  moral,  gracefully  told ; and  ad- 
mirably illustrated  by  the  immortal  George. 

Routledge's  Illustrated  Natural  History.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  Parts  XIX.,  XX.,  XXL,  XXII.,  and 
XXIII.  (Routledge.) 

Mr.  Wood  seems  to  be  on  as  familiar  terms  with  the 
feathered  creation,  and  as  much  master  of  his  subject, 
when  he  comes  to  treat  of  them,  as  he  was  with  the 
Mammals.  The  illustrations  are  of  the  same  excellence, 
and  Ave  have  no  doubt  the  popularity  of  the  book  keeps 
pace  with  its  progress. 

Correspondence  between  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  the 
Rt.  Hon.  T.  B.  Macaulay,  on  Certain  Statements  respect- 
ing the  Church  of  England.  (Murray.) 

This  interesting  correspondence,  which  took  place  in 
1849,  is  indispensable  to  the  completion  of  Lord  Macau- 
lay’s History. 

Medals  of  the  British  Army,  and  how  they  were  Won. 
By  Thomas  Carter.  Parts  IV.  V.  and  VI. 

The  medals  treated  of  in  these  three  parts  are  the  Sar- 
dinian and  Turkish,  and  that,  noblest  of  all,  “ for  distin- 
guished conduct  in  the  field.” 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,of  the  following  Books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentleman  by  whom  they  are  required,  and  whose  name  and  ad- 
dress are  given  for  that  purpose:  — 

Missale  ad  Usum  et  Consuetudinem  Sarum  dna  cum  Intboductione 
Accentos  in  Eristolis  et  Evangeliis.  1515.  All  or  part. 
Herbarium  Ordine  Alphabeti  (circd  1481.)  Sine  loco  et  anno.  Im- 
perfect copy. 

Wanted  by  Eev,  J.  C.  Jackson,  5.  Chatham  Place  East,  Hackney,  N.E. 


The  Index  to  Volume  Ten,  Second  Series,  tui7Z  he  issued  on  Satur- 
day, January  19. 

Costard  Monger.  Mr.  Chadioich  is  referred  to  Richardson's  Dic- 
tionary/or the  etymology  of  this  word. 

E.  C.  Gresford  (Wrexham.)  We  have  a letter  which  we  are  anxious 
should  reach  our  correspondent.  How  can  we  address  him  ? 

R.  G.  O.  Used  Postage  Stamps  are  of  no  use.  iSee  Reports  on  Post 
Office.  On  suvposed  object  of  collecting  them,  see  “N.  &Q.,”2nd  S.iv. 
339.421.  500. 

A Constant  Reader  ivill  find  the  Rev.  C-  Colton's  death  noticed  in 
our  2nd  S.  v.  238.  Consult  also  any  modem  biographical  dictionary. 

G.  N.  The  incident  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Goldsmith  has  been  noticed  by  his 
biographers. 

Errata.  — 2nd  S.  x.  p.  305.  col.  ii.  1.  7.  from  bottom,  for  “ London  ” 
read  “ England  ; ” p.  512.  col.  i.  1.  44.,  for  f omne  ” read  “ omni p. 
515.  col.  i.  1.  29.,/op  read  p.  516.  col.  i.  1.  21../or 

“ decretct  ” read  “decreto;”  1.  23., /or  “ optimathtw  ” read"  optima- 
tum;  p.  518.  col.  ii.  1.  24.,  for  “ assailed  ” read  “ fell  upon;  ” p.  519.  col. 
ii.  1.  10.,  for  “ Grea  ” read  “ Great;  p.  520.  col.  ii.  1.  25.,  for  “ muleto  ” 
read  “ muleto.” 

“ Notes  and  Queries  ” is  published  at  noon  on  Friday,  and  is  also 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts.  The  Subscription  for  Stamped  Copies  for 
Six  Months  forwarded  direct  from  the  Publishers  (.including  the  Half- 
yearly  Index)  is  11s.  4d.,  which  may  be  paid,  by  Post  Office  Order  in 
/auottr  o/Messbs.  Bell  and  Daldy,  186.  Fleet  Street,  E.C.;  to  whom 
all  Communications  for  the  Editor  should  be  addressed. 
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SPENCEANA. 

SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  LIFE,  WRITINGS,  AND 
CHARACTER  OF  DR.  SWIFT. 

‘ (^Concluded  from  p.  23.) 

Swift  was  DOW  arriv’d  to  tbe  highest  cha- 
racter as  a writer  of  politics  with  all  the  party, 
and  to  a near  and  settled  friendship,  both  with 
the  Treasurer  and  Bolingbroke ; and  seem’d, 
at  that  time,  to  stand  the  foremost  for  any  pre- 
ferment that  might  become  vacant.  But  by  the 
very  means  that  he  obliged  those  two  great  men 
so  much,  he  had  disobliged  many  others  very 
greatly  ; and  on  the  apprehensions  of  his  being 
in  the  fairest  way  for  a mitre,  some  of  these  made 
very  strong  remonstrances  against  him.  That 
real  good  man,  Sharpe,  Archbishop  of  York, 
in  particular,  waited  upon  the  Queen,  by  the  de- 
sire of  his  brother  of  Canterbury,  to  represent 
to  her  Majesty  of  what  prejudice  it  might  be,  if 
'a  man  of  Swift’s  character  shou’d  be  promoted 
to  the  lawn,  whom  several  people  had  not  scrupled 
to  accuse  of  irreligion,  and  who  certainly  had 
shown  too  much  levity  in  some  of  his  actions  and 
writings.  The  Dutchess  ^ of  Somerset,  who  had 


1 “ Archbishop  Sharpe,  and  a lady  of  the  highest 
rank.”  — Lives  of  the  Poets,  v.  86.  This  lady  was  the 
Dutchess  of  Somerset:  M’’ Trapp,  from,  his  father,  who 
was  Chaplain  to  Bolingbroke. 


the  Queen’s  ear,  had  also  misrepresented  him  to 
her.  Nottingham  carry’d  things  so  far,  as  to 
speak  against  him  in  tbe  House  of  Lords  ^ ; and 
Walpole  and  Aislabie,  In  the  House  of  Commons. 
All  or  part  of  this  had  made  so  strong  an  impres- 
sion on  the  Queen,  that  she  in  a manner  put  her 
negative  upon  him ; and  his  two  great  friends, 
tho’  they  had  the  sincerest  desires  for  his  higher 
promotion,  found  themselves  unable  to  effect  it, 
and  so  were  forced  to  banish  him  (for  in  that 
light  he  always  regarded  it)  to  the  Deanery  of 
S‘  Patrick.  He  went  thither  to  be  installed ; but 
received  so  many  letters  from  the  ministers  (who 
cou’d  not  well  be  without  him),  to  hasten  him  back 
to  London,  that  his  stay  in  Ireland  was  no  longer 
than  a fortnight.  I doubt  not  but  that  he  had 
been  of  use  to  them  by  his  advice  in  the  Cabinet, 
as  well  as  by  his  writings  with  the  publick ; and 
he  continued  to  be  so  in  both,  as  long  as  they  held 
together. 

The  condition  of  his  two  great  friends  was  (in. 
a point  very  fatal  to  themselves,  but  very  happy 
perhaps,  for  the  nation)  like  that  of  Caesar  and 
Pompey  ; L*^  Oxford  cou’d  bear  no  equal,  and 
L^  Bolingbroke  no  superior.  In  the  beginning 
of  their  differences,  D"  Swift  used  all  his  en- 
deavours, by  writing^,  by  advice,  and  by  en- 
treaties, to  restore  peace  and  to  re-establish  a 
friendship  between  them ; and  when  he  found 
that  neither  was  practicable,  and  forsaw  that  their 
feuds  must  be  the  ruin  of  them,  he  retired^  to  a 
friend  of  his  in  Berkshire^,  ten  weeks  before  the 
Queen’s  death  ^ ; and  immediately  after  that  fatal 
blow  to  all  the  party,  returned  to  reside  at  his 
Deanery  in  Dublin.®  As  the  generality  of  the 
people  there  had  entertain’d  very  strong  sus- 
picions of  the  Queen’s  late  ministry  being  en- 
gaged In  designs  which,  had  they  had  time  to 
ripen,  wou’d  probably  have  terminated  in  the 
destruction  both  of  our  church  and  state  ; and  as 
the  Dean  of  S*"  Patrick’s  had  been  connected  so 
closely  with  some  of  the  chief  and  most  suspected 
of  those  ministers,  and  had  been  so  particularly 
active  in  the  defence  of  them  and  their  avowed 
measures  ; he  was  also  very  strongly  suspected  of 
being  concerned  in  their  most  private  designs. 
No  Dean,  therefore,  was  ever  worse  received  than 
he  was  at  his  first  coming  to  settle  among  them. 
The  Chapter  of  Patrick'^  thwarted  him®  in 
every  thing  he  propos’d ; they  avoided  him  as 

1 RP  Swift,  p.  157.  “ Having  been  driven  to  this 

wretched  kingdom  by  his  (ye  Lord  Treasurer’s)  want  of 
power  to  keep  me  in  what  I ought  to  call  my  own  coun- 
try ; tho’  I happen’d  to  be  dropt  here,  and  was  a year  old 
before  I left  it.” — Swift’s  Letter  from  Dvhlin  inVlZl  to 
the  then  Ld.  Oxford,  son  of  the  Treasurer.  M*"  Swift,  343. 

2 Hawksworth,  p.  23.  ^ Mr  Swift,  p.  342. 

Pope’s  Letters,  vok  ix,  p.  17.  8vo. 

^ Mr  Hawksworth  says  “ A few  weeks,”  p.  242. 

® Lives  of  the  Poets,  v.  86. 

7 Lives  of  the  Poets,  v.  86.  8 Mr  Swift,  p.  183. 
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one  would  an  infected  person^ ; and  look’d  upon 
him  as  one  who  had  been  contriving  the  invasion 
and  ruin  of  his  country.  When  he  walked  thro’ 
the  streets,  he  was  frequently  pointed  at,  and 
treated  with  abusive  language  by  the  shopkeepers 
and  mechanics,  and  the  meanest  of  the  people 
flung  dirt  and  filth  at  him  as  he  passed.  All 
this  the  Dean  got  over  by  degrees.  The  indig- 
nities he  receiv’d  from  the  populace  he  regarded, 
probably,  not  without  a secret  indignation  in  his 
breast,  but  outwardly,  with  a superior  contempt ; 
and  the  prejudice  and  animosities  of  his  Chapter  he 
conquer’d  to  such  a degree,  that  when  presiding 
over  them,  “ he  looked,”  as  Orrery  says  in  a 
high  stile,  “like  Jupiter  in  the  synod  of  the  gods,”  ^ 
governing  them  all  by  his  nod.  Tho’  the  stroke 
which  the  Dean  had  received  from  the  quarrel  be- 
tween the  ministers  was  a very  severe  one,  and  was 
extreamely  aggravated  by  the  death  of  the  Queen 
soon  after,  yet  it  did  not  render  him  wholy  unactive. 
He  wrote  a sketch  of  his  History  of  the  Four  Last 
Years  of  her  Reign  during  his  stay  in  Berkshire  ; 
just  warm  from  the  occasion,  and  with  all  the 
heat  of  party  upon  him,  and  gave  it  a fuller  form 
in  the  first  year  after  his  return  to  Ireland  [1715]. 
Immediately  ^ after  this  was  finisht,  he  began  his 
Travels  of  Gulliver  [1716],  and  carried  that  work 
on,  at  intervals,  for  3 or  4 years.  I am  apt  to 
imagine,  too,  that  in  this  period  [1720]  of  six 
years  after  his  return  to  Ireland,  he  might  employ 
himself  a good  deal  in  considering  the  distresses 
of  his  native  country,  and  in  laying  in  part  of 
that  fund  of  knowledge  of  its  wants  and  interests 
which  he  made  appear  at  times,  in  his  writings, 
through  a series  of  almost  twenty  years  after  it. 

D^  Swift’s  acquiring  so  absolute  a power  over 
his  Chapter,  when  they  had  been  so  violently  pre- 
judiced against  him,  is  a strong  proof  of  his  great 
knowledge  and  dexterity  in  the  management  of 
affairs ; but  what  is  more  strange,  this  so  much 
hated  and  despis’d  Dean  at  his  first  coming  to 
settle  in  Dublin,  in  a few  years  after,  became  the 
highest  favorite  and  idol  of  the  people  in  general. 
He  saw  their  poverty,  their  misery,  and  sufferings  ; 
he  consider’d  their  causes,  and  how  they  might 
be  alleviated  or  remedied ; and  his  compassion  for 
them,  still  the  more  animated,  perhaps,  by  his 
hatred  to  the  men  in  power,  made  him  enter  on 
that  great  task  of  becoming  their  patron  and  de- 
fender in  his  writings. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year ’21,  he  published  a 
treatise  to  recommend  the  use  of  their  own  manu- 
factures only  to  his  countrymen,  for  which  the 
printer^  was  so  ill  us’d  by  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Whitshed,  and  Whitshed  himself  so  much  lasht 
and  persecuted  in  songs  and  epigrams  by  the 

1 Lives  of  the  Poets,  v.  87. 

2 Mr  Swift,  p.  182. 

® Waters ; Mr.  Swift,  p.  184. 

^ Waters,  Mr.  Swift,  p.  184. 


Dean.  About  3 years  after,  he  defeated  the  im- 
position of  Wood’s  adulterated  coin  on  the  people 
of  Ireland^  by  his  Drapier  Letters;  which  gave 
so  much  offence  to  the  government,  that  a reward 
of  300Z.  was  offered  by  proclamation  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Letter  ; and 
a new  ^ printer  that  he  had  employed  was  on  the 
brink  of  being  try’d  before  Whitshed,  but  escaped 
by  the  Grand  Jury’s®  not  finding  the  bill. 

“ These  Letters  united  the  whole  nation  (to  use 
Mr.  Hawksworth’s"^  words)  in  the  praises  of  the 
Dean,  filled  every  street  with  his  efiigies,  and 
every  voice  with  acclamations.”  Swift,  on  this 
occasion,  redoubled  his  strokes  on  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, who  had  used  the  Grand  Jury  (as  he  repre- 
sents® it)  illegally,  on  their  not  finding  the  bill; 
and,  in  spite  of  all  opposition  and  persecutions, 
continued  his  writing  for  the  good  of  people,  as 
long®  as  he  was  capable  of  writing  anything  that 
required  thought  and  pains. 

The  D“  had  been  almost  twelve  years  since  the 
Queen’s  death  in  Ireland,  without  making  a single 
visit  to  his  friends  in  England,  when  he  gave 
them  one  in  the  summer  of  ’26,  and  repeated  it 
in  that  of  ’27.  The  writers  on  his  life  and  actions 
have  not  given  the  reason  for  these  two  journeys,, 
but  I think  they  may  be  easily  accounted  for. 

About  10  years  before  the  first  of  them,  the 
Dean  had  been  privately  married  to  the  Stella 
of  his  poems,  Johnson  — a most  agreeable  and 
sensible  lady.  Her  constitution  began  to  break 
in  ’24®,  and  she  died  in  the  beginning  of  ’28. 
’Tis  probable,  therefore,  that  he  might  make  tLese 
two  journeys  in  this  interval,  partly  to  avoid  the 
miseries  he  must  have  felt  in  seeing  her  in  so 
languishing  a condition,  and  partly  on  a scheme 
which  was  then  set  on  foot  for  an  exchange  of  his 
Deanery  in  Ireland  for  some  preferment  in 
England.  This  continued  a good  while  in  his 
thoughts,  and  was  much  desired  by  some  of  his 
old  friends  on  this  side  the  water,  and  particu- 
larly by  M*"  Pope.  I have  good  reason  to  think, 
that  the  latter  had  engaged  a lady  ® of  particular 
influence  at  Court,  about  that  time,  in  his  favor ; 
and  it  is  confirm’d  by  several  of  the  letters^®  that 
passed  between  Swift  and  Pope  in  this  period. 

It  appears,  from  the  same,  that  this  thought  was 
kept  up  (at  least  by  his  friends)  for  several  years 
on  \ but  all  their  invitations  could  never  prevail 
upon  him  to  cross  the  water  after  the  year  ’27. 

He  continu’d  on  in  Ireland  from  that  time  to 
his  death  : sometimes  writing  little  pieces  of  hu- 

1 Mr.  Swift,  p.  186.,  and  Hawksworth,  42. 

2 Harding.  ^ Mr.  Swift,  p.  139. 

4 P.  42.  5 Mr.  Swift.  ® /c?.,  see  p.  286. 

7 Married  in  1716,  Mr.  Swift,  p.  92.;  and  Hawks- 
worth, p.  36. 

8 Mr.  Swift,  p.  181. 

9 Mrs.  Howard,  afterwards  Countess  of  Suffolk. 

See  first  papers,  A 3.,  Nos.  1 — 4,,  with  Pope’s 
Letters. 
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mour,  sometimes  even  idle  things,  for  his  diver- 
sion ; and  sometimes  more  useful  ones  for  the 
service  or  direction  of  his  countrymen.  Among 
these  was  his  share  in  the  paper  call’d  The  Intel- 
ligencer  [1728];  his  Modest  Proposal  the  year 
after  [1729]  ; his  pieces,  relating  to  the  taking 
off  the  Test  Act,  in  ’31  and  ’32  his  Advice  to  the 
Freemen  of  Dublin,  in  ’33  ; and  his  Proposal  for 
giving  Badges  to  the  Beggars  in  Dublin,  in  ’37. 
It  has  been  mentioned,  toward  the  beginning  of 
this  account,  that  the  Dean  had  been  troubled 
with  a coldness  of  stomach,  and  a giddiness,  be- 
fore he  was  twenty.  Some  time  after,  he  began 
also  to  be  very  subject  to  deafness.  Both  these 
latter  ailments  grew  upon  him,  and  affected  his 
spirits  very  much.  On  the  loss  of  his  Stella,  this 
gloomy  cast  of  his  thoughts  was  greatly  encreas’d  : 
but  the  cloud  did  not  obtain  entirely  over  his 
mind  till  after ^ he  was  ’70.  From  that  unhappy 
period,  he  was  lost  to  the  world,  to  his  friends, 
and  to  himself.  He  died  in  a very  easy,  and 
almost  imperceptible  manner,  toward^  the  close 
of  the  78*^  year  of  his  age  [1745]. 

[Here  the  MS.  breaks  off,  with  the  following 
memorandum  in  pencil : “Not  finished  : Writings 
and  Character  wanting.  See  Hints  and  Materials 
for  these  two  parts  among  Papers  annexed.”] 


;TAN  LENNEP’S  “ HEER  VAN  CULEMBURG.” 

I am  desirous  of  calling  your  attention  to  a 
circumstance  relating  to  a Dutch  work,  Neder- 
[Jandsche  Legenden,  by  Van  Lennep,  who,  both  as 
a poet  and  a novelist,  enjoys  a deserved  reputa- 
tion in  Holland. 

In  the  first  canto  of  the  legend  “ J acoba  en 
Bertha,”  I find  a song  introduced  entitled  “ Heer 
van  Culemburg,”  which  resembles  so  closely  the 
celebrated  song  “Young  Lochinvar”  in  Marmion, 
that  one  may  be  considered  as  the  translation  of 
the  other,  with  such  alterations  as  are  necessary 
I to  adapt  it  to  another  locality. 

I I enclose  a copy  of  this  Dutch  song,  so  that 
ii  you  may  place  before  your  readers  the  whole  of 
' it,  or  such  extracts  from  it  as  you  may  deem  ad- 
visable : — 

“ De  Heer  van  Culemburg. 

Lied  van  Bertha. 

0 ! Culemburgs  Heer  kwam  gereden  met  speed, 

Geen  paard  aan  de  Lek  als  het  zijne  zoo  goed  ; 

Geen  wapenen  droeg  hij  dan ’t  heupzwaard  alleen : 

En  zonder  gevolg  kwam  hij  voorwaart  gereen; 

Zoo  trouw  aan  zijn  liefste  en  zoo  kloek  in ’t  geweer, 

Was  nimmer  een  Ridder  als  Culemburgs  Heer. 

1 Hem  stuitte  geen  hoogte,  geen  diepe  moeras : 
i En  vend  hi]  geen  brug,  hij  zwom  over  den  plas ; 


1 He  was  70  in  the  year  1737 ; his  will  is  dated  1740 ; 
’ and  that  was  his  last  writing,  as  well  as  his  last  will. 

3 Oct.  19,  1745,  Mr.  Swift,  p.  375. 


Maar  toch,  toen  hij  afsteeg  aan ’t  Benthemsch  kasteel, 
Daar  vond  hij  de  Bruid  reeds  gedoscht  in ’t  fluweel : 

Een  lafbek  in ’t  minnen,  een  knaap  zonder  eer, 

Verloofd  aan  de  liefste  van  Culemburgs  Heer. 

“,Het  Benthemsch  kasteel  kwam  hij  binnen  getreen, 

’En  vond  er  verwanten  en  speelnoots  bijeen ; 

De  Vader  der  Bruid  sloeg  de  hand  aan ’t  gevest, 

En  sprak : (want  de  Bruigom  hield  zwijgen  het  best) 

— ‘ Zeg  ! brengt  gij  hier  krijg  en  verschijnt  ge  in 't 
geweer  ? 

Of  komt  gij  als  speelnoot,  o Culemburgs  Heer?’ 

“ ‘ Lang  vrijdde  ik  uw  dochter,  ’k  heb  vrucht’loos  gehoopt, 
Zwelt  liefde  als  een  duinwel,  een  duinwel  verloopt; 

En  nu  kom  ik  hier  en  mijn  hart  is  weer  vrij, 

Een  dans  will  ik  leiden,  een  beker  voor  mij. 

Uw  dochter  moog’  fraai  zijn,  ik  ken  er  wel  meer 
Die  graag  zouden  huwen  aan  Culemburgs  Heer.’  . 

“ De  Bruid  schonk  den  kroes  in  en  kuste  den  rand, 

Hij  leegde  de  kelk  en  hij  wierp  ze  uit  de  hand. 

Zij  bloosde  en  zag  neder : zij  zuchtte  en  zag  op  : 

Een  lagchje  op  de  lippen : in  de  oogen  een  drop : 

Hij  nam  (spijt  de  moeder)  haan  handje  zoo  teer, 

‘ Nu  eens  in  de  rondte,’  sprak  Culemburgs  Heer. 

“ Zoo  minzaam  een  blik,  een  gestalte  zoo  stout. 

Was  nimmer  in  feestzaal  noch  leger  anschouwd. 

De  moeder  keek  spijtig,  de  vatter  verstoord, 

De  Bruigom  stond  suf— maar  hij  sprak  niet  een  woord. 
De  speelnootjens  lispten,  ‘ Het  voegde  veel  meer 
Dat  nichtje  de  Bruid  waar’  van  Culemburgs  Heer.’ 

“ Een  drukje  in  de  hand  en  een  woord  in  het  oor, 

Zij  naakten  de  zaaldeur;  de  klepper  stond  voor — 

Toen  zwaaide  hij ’t  meisje  gezwind  op  het  ros, 

Sprong  zelf  in  den  zadel  en  draafde  in  het  bosch ; 

‘ Mij ’t  Bruidje ! gereden  door  heide  en  door  meer, 

Wie ’t  lust,  moge  ons  volgen,’  riep  Culemburgs  Heer. 

“ Toen  stegen  de  Benthems  en  Gemens  te  paard, 

En  volgden  het  Bruidje  met  Ians  en  met  zwaard. 

Men  joeg  en  men  rende  door  heide  en  door  vroud. 

Maar  nooit  werd  de  Bruid  meer  te  Benthem  aan- 
schouwd ; 

Zoo  koen  in  zijn  liefde  en  zoo  kloek  in ’t  geweer. 

Was  nimmer  een  Ridder  als  Culemburgs  Heer.” 

Among  the  notes  appended  to  this  legend  there 
is  one  expressly  referring  to  this  song,  which, 
nevertheless,  makes  no  allusion  to  Walter  Scott, 
or  to  “ Young  Lochinvar.” 

The  note,  however,  purports  to  explain  the 
origin  of  the  story,  and  is  to  the  following  effect : 

“ The  beautiful  Bertha  seems  to  have  a spirit  of  fore- 
sight, since  the  occurrence  with  the  Lord  of  Culemburg 
took  place  certainl}’^  ten  years  later  than  the  time  which 
my  legend  embraces. 

“ The  story  is  this : — John,  the  4th  of  that  name,  the 
11th  Lord  of  Culemberg,  had  for  his  first  wife  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Lord  of  Gemen,  by  whom  he  had  no  children. 

« After  the  death  of  this'  wife  he  was  invited  by  his 
brother-in-law,  the  then  Lord  of  Gemen,  who  was  be- 
trothed to  Aleide  van  Gutterswijck,  sister  of  the  Count  of 
Benthem,  to  come  to  his  wedding  feast. 

“ The  Lord  of  Culemberg  came  and  proceeded  to  salute 
the  intended  bride  by  way  of  courtesy,  upon  which  the 
young  lady  said,  — 

“ ‘ Wat  wild  y van  Ian  van  Gemen  kallen,  kalt  van 
uzelven.’ 

“ They  understood  each  other  at  once,  and  he  set  his 
sweetheart  behind  him  on  his  horse,  and  carried  her  to 
his  castle  at  Waert.” 
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Yan  Lennep  appends  as  authorities  for  this 
note,  — Zueder  de  Culenburgh  ; Origines  Cnlen- 
burgicce  in  Matth.  Anol.y  tom.  iii.  p.  628. ; Historie 
ofte  Beschrijvinge  van  H Utrechtsche  Bisdom,  deel. 
ii.  bl.  595.  No.  15. 

I cannot  believe  that  Van  Lennep  intended  to 
mystify  his  Dutch  readers  by  this  elaborate  note, 
and  thus  to  take  credit  for  the  song  as  his  own. 
On  the  other  hand,  I find  it  impossible  to  doubt 
the  originality  of  “ Young  Lochinvar,”  which  was 
published  long  before  Van  Lennep’s  legend. 

Perhaps  one  of  your  correspondents  may  be 
able  throw  light  upon  this  subject,  and  may  point 
out  some  passage  in  the  preface  or  notes  to  the 
legend,  which  may  have  escaped  my  observation, 
indicating  the  source  from  which  the  author  ob- 
tained the  song. 

It  is  right  that  I should  add  that,  in  the  same 
work,  in  another  legend,  “ Het  huis  ter  Leede,”  I 
find  twenty  lines,  or  thereabouts,  very  closely 
imitated  from  the  remarkable  passage  in  Lord 
Byron’s  Lara,  beginning  — 

“Night  wanes,  the  vapours  round  the  mountains 


respected  rector  of  the  parish,  he  promptly  had 
the  chest  opened ; when  the  ancient  parish  regis- 
ter, and  parish  account  book  (the  oldest  in  this 
city  or  county),  and  other  highly  interesting  docu- 
ments concerning  this  church  were  brought  to 
light.  The  register  is  written  on  thick  vellum, 
and  contains  forty-eight  folios,  each  folio  is  17^ 
inches  long  by  7 inches  in  breadth.  The  parish 
account  book  is  slightly  imperfect.  The  following 
items  will  give  some  insight  as  to  the  working  of 
a parochial  vestry  in  the  seventeenth  century  : — 

£ s.  d. 

“1665,  May  30.  From  Neptune  Blood, 

Deane  of  Kilfanora,  being  in  satisfaction 
of  the  plate  he  tooke  away  (when  minister 
of  the  said  parish)  belonging  to  said  pa- 
rish and  church  - - - - 14  0 0 

Ma}’’  8.  Paid  for  washing  the  surplice  and 

the  Communion  table  cloath  sixe  tymes  - 0 9 0 

Paide  for  a paper  book  to  enter  the  parish 

accounts  in  - - - - 070 

Paide  the  Coroner  for  takeing  an  inquisition 
upon  the  body  of  Michagl  Fisher,  being  ac- 
cidentally killed,  and  his  wife  so  poor  as 
not  able  to  pay  him  - - - 0 13  0 

Paide  for  two  yards  of  Green  Ribbon  for  the 
book  - - - - - 010 

P*^  a poore  man  to  bear  his  charges  for  Eng- 
land - - - - - 030 


PAROCHIALIA:  CHRIST  CHURCH,  CORK. 

Of  all  the  public  records  in  this  county,  none 
have  experienced  more  neglect,  and  consequent 
decay,  than  the  ancient  written  memorials  of  our 
parish  churches.  As  regards  parish  registers  their 
loss  may  be  accounted  for  in  many  ways.  In  the 
first  place,  it  was  customary  in  former  times  to 
entrust  these  documents  to  the  care  of  ignorant 
parish  sextons,  who,  provided  they  could  secure 
their  portion  of  the  fee  for  entry,  &c.,  had  little 
regard  for  the  safety  of  their  charge ; secondly, 
for  the  want  of  a safer  depositary  they  were  often 
kept  in  the  parish  clergyman’s  house,  on  whose 
removal,  by  preferment  or  death,  they  were  in 
many  cases  forgotten  and  lost ; and  thirdly,  they 
have  often  been  borrowed  and  stolen  with  a down- 
right, dishonest  intent  to  rob  some  rightful  inheri- 
tor, by  destroying  the  evidence  such  a document 
could  testify  to ; other  causes  could  be  assigned 
for  the  paucity  of  ancient  parish  registers  now 
existing.  I am  aware  of  the  fate  of  some  valua- 
ble records  of  this  description  in  this  county,  but 
as  any  allusion  to  them  would  be  attended  with  a 
mention  of  the  names  of  those  now  departed, 
silence  shall  be  observed.  Another  class  of  docu- 
ment akin  to  them,  is  the  old  vestry  account  book  : 
these  point  out  the  nature  of  the  parish  expendi- 
ture, the  cost  of  the  church  furniture,  ornamenta- 
tion, &c.  In  August,  1857,  my  attention  was 
directed  to  an  old  chest  in  a small  apartment 
under  the  organ  gallery  in  Christ  church,  Cork  ; 
it  was  fastened  with  three  locks  as  usual  (Canon 
xcvi.).  On  mentioning  the  circumstance  to  the 


1664,  May  8.  P‘1  William  Sexton  for  repair- 
ing the  Charnell  house  in  the  Church- 
yard - - - - - 0 19  0 

P‘1  do.  for  levelling  the  grave  stones  in  the 
Chancell  - - - - 040 

P‘1  John  Poynts  for  Lymning  the  ten  Com- 
mandments with  the  Effigies  of  Moses  and 
Aaron,  and  cullouring  the  Rayles  and  en- 
larging the  King’s  Armes  - - 15  0 0 

1666,  May  2.  P‘1  for  a bell  rope  - - 0 5 0 

Jan.  26.  P‘1  Bridget  Pembroke  for  keeping 

Margaret  Weldon  two  weekes  - - 0 5 0 

Jan.  31.  P‘1  for  fower  yards  of  cloath  and 
halfe  (being  French  cloath)  to  make  a 
shroud  - - - - - 06  10 

Pd  for  foLier  pottles  of  beare  when  she  was 

buried  - - - - - 010 

1667,  May  17.  P‘1  to  Captin  Godwine,  Book- 
seller, for  two  Common  praier  books  for 

the  minister  and  clarke  - - - 1 2 0 

March  25.  P‘1  for  mending  the  Surplis 

against  Easter  - - - - 0 1 0 

1668,  For  repairing  church,  and  covering 

chancell,  p^  for  twentie  and  seaven  thou- 
sand of  Cornish  tyle,  and  landing  them  - 13  13  0 

P‘1  for  beare  that  the  Tjders  had  - - 0 11  6 

1674,  May  20.  P^  for  backing  the  King’s 

Arms  - - - - - 0 12  0 

P‘1  the  painter  for  drawing  the  King’s  Arms 

and  washing  the  Commandments  - 6 0 0 

Pd  for  drawing  the  letters  on  the  table  - 13  0 

For  helping  up  the  King’s  Armes  - - 0 2 0 

1677,  71’e*’  24.  P‘1  a shroud  for  Merry  An- 
drew’s wife  - - - - 0 5 2 

1680,  Feb.  14.  It  was  agreed  upon  that  all  the  pa- 
rishioners of  said  parish  should  be  seated  in  their 
seats,  suitable  to  their  quality  in  the  said  parish  church, 
notwithstanding  the  claims  of  several  other  persons  of 
other  parishes  to  several  of  the  said  seats.” 

From  this  book  we  learn  that  it  was  customary 
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at  this  period  to  bury  in  shrouds,  for  procuring 
which  the  parish  was  at  considerable  expense  ; 
calico  appears  to  have  been  the  usual  material : 
3^  yards  made  a shroud  for  a woman.  There  was 
I'always  an  allowance  for  drink.  On  the  first  page 
I of  the  Parish  Register  is  the  following  note  : — 

“This  booke  was  provided  for  the  Registringe  of  all 
I Marriages,  Christenings,  and  Buiialls  within  this  pish  of 
I Christ  Church  in  Corke,  An®  Dni.  1643,  Robert  Kinge 
'and  George  White  beinge  then  Churchwardens  of  the 
[ said  pish,  &c.  And  given  by  John  Bayly  of  Corke,  Gent., 

I in  consideration  of  the  seate  which  the  above  said  ChuYch- 
, wardens  liave  now  erected  upon  there  owne  proper  cost 
i and  charge.  Doe  give  and  appoynt  freely  unto  the  said 
John  Bayly  for  to  sitt  with  the  said  Robert  King  and 
George  White  in  the  foresaid  seat.  As  witness  our  hands 
ithis  June,  1643.  Robert  King  and  George  White, 
I Church  Wardens.” 

j The  following  are  amongst  the  most  remarkable 
entries.  The  first  in  the  Register  is  probably 
the  father  of  him  who  gave  the  book  : — 


1662,  May  17.  Richard,  son  of  Sir  Rich^  Kyrl,  buried. 

1664,  Mar.  30.  John  Tucker  being  100  and“l0,  buried. 

‘ Charles  the  Second  of  that  name.  King  of  gret 
brittan,  ffrance,  and  Trland,  was  proclamed  in 
this  Citty  of  Corke  the  18  of  May,  1660.  Whom 
God  prosper.  Amen,  Amen.’  ” 

This  is  also  written  on  the  top  of  a blank  page. 
From  the  irregularity  of  the  dates,  it  is  most  pro- 
bable that  the  items  were  at  first  written  on  small 
pieces  of  paper  and  filed,  and  subsequently  en- 
tered in  the  Register  : this  would  appear  to  be 
the  case  from  the  following  item  in  the  parish 
account  book : — 

1666,  May  20.  the  Clarke  for  writting  in  the  Re- 
gister the  names  of  the  children  which  were  chris- 
tened and  buried  in  the  pish  of  Christ  Church  in 
M*"  Bloods  dayes.  and  since  the  same  - £ 1 0 0 ” 

R.  C. 

Cork. 


“ John  Bayly,  the  elder,  late  Clerke  of  the  Citty  and  the 
parish  of  Christ  Church,  Cork,  deceased  26  July, 

1643. 

j 1645,  Sept.  9.  Margaret,  dr.  of  Morogh  O’Brainn,  Lord 
j Baron  of  Insequin,  Lord  President  of  Munster, 

! baptised. 

! 1646,  Aug.  14.  Roger,  s.  of  Roger  Boyle,  Lorde  baron  of 

! Brohil,  and  of  ...  . his  Lady  baptised, 

j 1646,  July  19.  Teige  Don  married  Anstase  ne  Teige. 

I 1644,  Dec.  3.  Ser  Arter  Hide,  Knt.,  buried. 

1644,  Mar.  11.  Elinor  Braine,  dr.  to  ray  Ld.  Inchiquin 
buried. 

1645,  Feb.  7.  Nicholas  Dallison,  s.  to  Sir  Maksennon, 
buried. 

1645,  Feb.  19.  M*'  Will.  Conyers,  Jentman  of  my  Ld. 
P“  hors,  buried. 

1646,  Ap.  14.  Henery  Spenser,  Precher  of  God’s  word, 
buried. 

1646,  Ap.  24.  Dorety,  dr.  to  Sir  Percy  Smith,  buried. 

I 1646,  Sep.  4.  Rich^  Sterton,  who  was  most  cruelly 
murdered  by  the  enemy. 

1646,  Nov.  6.  Sir  Andra  Barott,  Knt.,  buried. 

1646,  Jan.  28.  M’'  Cornelius  Gray,  Precher  of  God’s 
I word,  buried. 

1647,  Dec.  2.  Mager  Generale  Craig,  beeing  wounted 
I in  the  Battel  at  Cnocknonoss,  buried. 

1647,  Dec.  2.  Sir  W“  Bridges,  beeing  wounted  in  the 
j Battel,  was  likewise  buried. 

' 1647,  Dec.  4.  Cornet  Nightengale,  buried. 

1655,  Ap.  23.  Will.,  son  of  James  Feeld,  an  Irishman 
and  Cateren,  bap. 

* Joqsaue  Blod  went  to  Killfenora  out  of  the  Citie  of 
I Cork  with  mene  wepin  tears  the  sicint  day  of  Aprel, 

! 1665.’ 

[This  entry  is  on  the  top  of  a blank  page.] 

1656,  Feb.  26.  Frances  Hering,  one  of  Lieu*-Coll. 
Finches  Compy,  buried. 

1657,  June  2.  Esay  Thomas,  Recorder  of  this  Citt}”-, 

' buried. 

1658,  May  1.  Henry  Pepper,  Sword-bearer  of  the  Citty 
of  Cork,  buried. 

1659,  Sep.  18.  Jaene  Blundell,  buried  in  the  night, 
dy’d  in  Childbirth. 

1660,  Nov.  4.  Dame  Margaret,  wife  of  Sir  Robt.  Co- 
pinger,  buried. 

I Jan.  10.  Henrie  Bill,  being  unfortunately  slaine  with  a 
great  gun. 


RICHARD  HOOKER. 

ON  THE  FIRST  EDITION  OF  THE  “ECCLESIASTICAL  POLITY.” 

Mr.  Keble,  in  his  Preface  to  the  writings  of 
Hooker,  and  with  reference  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Polity^  says  : — 

“ The  Editio  Princeps  is  itself  a small  folio,  very  closelj’-, 
but  clearly,  and  in  general  most  accurately  printed.”  — 
P.  vii. 


He  adds,  in  a note  : — 

“ The  Editor  takes  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging 
his  obligations  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bliss,  Registrar  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  for  the  use  of  a copy  of  this  rare 
volume,  including  also  the  fifth  book,  first  edition,  in  cor- 
recting the  press ; and  also  for  the  following  note  regard- 
ing the  two : — ‘ The  four  first  books  were,  according  to 
Maunsell,  printed  in  1692-3.  Walton,  however,  and  he 
is  probably  right,  says  that  they  did  not  appear  till  the 
year  1594.  The  fifth  was  published  by  itself  in  1597,  the 
printer  being  the  person  who  executed  the  first  part  in 
1694.  It  is  singular  that  neither  Ames  nor  Herbert 
(who  notice  the  first  part,  Typograph.  Antiq.,  vol.  ii. 
p.  1230.)  knew  anything  of  the  fifth  book.  What  they 
say  of  the  first  is  quoted  froin  Maunsell  (Cai.,  Part  i. 
p.  69.),  and  the  Stationers'  Register.'  ” 

Happening  to  possess  copies  of  both  the  edi- 
tions here  mentioned,  and  knowing  the  deep  in- 
terest which  everything  connected  with  Richard 
Hooker  awakens  in  so  many  minds,  I record  a few 
particulars  of  the  first  of  these  volumes,  reserving  a 
notice  of  the  second,  rather  larger,  though  contain- 
ing only  the  fifth  book,  for  a future  opportunity. 

The  following  is  the  title-page  : — 

« Of 

THE  LA  WES 
of  Ecclesiasticall 
Politic. 


Eyght  Bookes. 

By  Richard  Hooke)'. 

Printed  at  London  by  John  Windet,  dwelling  at  the 
Signe  of  the  Crosse  Keyes,  neere  Pow  e s Wharfie, 
and  are  there  to  be  soulde. 
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There  are  engraved  devices  on  the  top  and  at 
the  middle  of  the  page,  but  no  date  appears. 

We  must,  therefore,  look  elsewhere  for  the  con- 
firmation of  Mr.  Keble’s  statement : “ The  first 
edition  bears  date  1594.”* 

In  Andrew  Maunsell’s  Catalogue^  printed  by 
John  Windet,  1595,  is  the  following  entry  : — 

“ Richard  Hooker,  of  the  Lawes  of  Ecclesiastical  Poli- 
tic, written  in  defence  of  the  present  government  esta- 
blished, against  the  new-desired  discipline, 

“ Printed  by  John  Windet,  1593,  in  folio.” 

Again  I quote  from  Ames’s  Typographical  An- 
tlquities  (vol.  iii.  p.  1250.),  in  notice  of  printers, 
article  “ John  Windet”  : — 

“ 1593.  Ric.  Hooker’s  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Politic, 
written  in  defence  of  the  present  government,  established 
1592. 

“ Maunsell,  p.  59.  Licensed.  Polio.” 

I have  extracted  these  two  quotations  from 
copies  of  the  respective  works  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  .f 

Again,  Walton,  in  his  Life  of  Hooker  J,  says  : 

“ His  first  four  Books,  and  large  Epistle,  have  been  de- 
clared to  be  printed  at  his  being  at  Boscum,  anno  1594.” 

These  are  the  passages  which,  so  far  as  I can 
gather,  fix  the  date  of  this  first  edition  of  the  first 
four  books.  And  now  to  the  volume  itself. 

It  begins  at  once  with  Hooker’s  own  Preface. 
This  occupies  45  pages,  addressed  “ To  them  that 
seeke  (as  they  tearme  it)  the  reformation  of 
Lawes,  and  orders  Ecclesiasticall  in  the  Church  of 
England.” 

The  46th  page  contains  the  summary  of  “ things 
handled  in  the  Bookes  following,”  of  which  eight 
are  numbered.  It  need  scarcely  be  mentioned  that 
only  four  are  here  printed.  This  is  alluded  to  at 
the  close  of  the  volume  in  “ An  Advertisement  to 
the  Header,”  prefixed  to  the  list  of  errata  by 
Hooker  himself.  I quote  the  passage  more  readily, 
from  its  being  omitted  in  Mr.  Keble’s  edition  : — 

“ I have  for  some  causes  (gentle  Reader)  thought  it  at 
this  time  more  fit  to  let  goe  these  first  four  books  b}’' 
themselves,  then  to  stay  both  them  and  the  rest,  till 
the  whole  might  together  be  published.  Such  generali- 
ties of  the  cause  in  question  as  here  are  handled,  it  will 
be  perhaps  not  amisse  to  consider  apart,  as  by  way  of 
introduction  unto  the  bookes  that  are  to  followe  concern- 
ing particulars.  In  the  raeane  while  thine  helping  hand 
must  be  craved  for  the  amendment  of  such  faults  com- 
mitted in  printing  as  (omitting  others  of  lesse  moment) 

I have  set  downe.” 

I look  forward  to  another  opportunity  of  offer- 
ing, for  “K.  & Q.,”  a similar  notice  of  the  fifth 
book ; of  which,  as  mentioned  above,  the  first 
edition  is  before  me,  printed  by  the  same  John 

* Pref.,  p.  vi. 

t In  a MS.  note  on  the  passage  in  Ames  (Bodleian 
copy),  it  is  stated  that  “ the  piace  of  the  book  was  three 
shillings,  as  appears  from  a MS.  book  of  expenses  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.” 

t P.  70.,  Keble’s  edit. 


Windet,  “ dwelling  at  Powle’s  Wharfe,”  with  the 
date  added,  viz.  1597.*  Francis  Trench. 

Islip,  Oxford. 


Singular  Restoration  of  the  Ancient  Seals 
OF  Grimsby. — More  than  one  of  the  Lincoln- 
shire admirers  of  “ H.  & Q.”  will  be  obliged  to 
the  editor  if  he  will  preserve  in  its  columns  the 
following  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  ancient 
seals  of  the  borough  of  Grimsby  : — 

“ A meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  on  Friday  evening 
last:  present  M,  Leppington,  Esq.  (Mayor),  Aldermen 
Harrison  and  Bennett,  and  Councillors  Skelton,  Bennett, 
W.  T.  Wintringham,  Coatsworth,  Kennington,  Weight- 
man,  and  Veal.  — The  first  business  on  the  notice-paper 
was  to  receive  a communication  from  the  Town  Clerk 
relative  to  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  common  seal  and 
and  Mayor’s  seals  of  the  borough.  The  Town  Clerk 
stated  that  some  two  years  ago,  Mr.  Tolmin  Smith,  a bar- 
rister-at-law, who  was  about  to  deliver  a lecture  on 
Havelock,  applied  to  him  for  examples  of  the  corporation 
seals,  as  he  understood  there  was  some  reference  in  the  old 
seal  to  a remote  ancestor  of  Havelock.  He  wrote  in  reply, 
giving  the  best  information  he  could  procure,  and  inform- 
ing Mr.  Tolmin  Smith  that  the  seals  had  been  missing 
many  years,  and  were  supposed  to  have  been  stolen,  and 
that  he  thought  it  very  probable  they  had  found  their 
way  into  the  possession  of  some  antiquarian  society.  Mr. 
Tolmin  Smith,  in  a recent  lecture  delivered  before  the  Is- 
lington Literary  Society,  referred  to  the  loss  of  the 
Grimsby  corporate  seals,  and  stated  how  highly  they 
were  prized.  Mr.  Frederick  Carritt,  solicitor,  of  Basing- 
hall  Street,  London,  was  present  at  the  lecture,  and  at  its 
close  communicated  to  Mr.  T.  Smith  that  the  long-lost 
seals  were  in  his  possession,  though  he  was  not  aware  of 
their  value,  and  that  he  should  be  happy  to  restore  them. 
The  Town  Clerk  immediately  received  communications 
both  from  Mr.  Carritt  and  Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Carritt 
had  since  forwarded  the  seals  to  him  to  be  restored  to  the 
Corporation.  The  Town  Clerk  produced  the  seals,  which 
were  inspected,  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  being  the 
genuine  seals,  as  Councillor  Skelton  remembered  having 
seen  them  before  they  were  lost.  A vote  of  thanks  was 
passed  to  Mr.  Carritt  for  having  immediately  and  volun- 
tarily, on  ascertaining  that  these  long-lost  seals  were  the 
property  of  and  valuable  to  the  Corporation,  forwarded 
such  seals  to  the  Town  Clerk  of  the  Corporation,  as  also 
to  Mr.  Smith,  for  having  mentioned  in  his  lecture  the 
loss  of  the  seals,  which  had  led  to  Mr.  Carritt’s  know-' 
ledge  of  their  value  and  their  restoration.  The  seals  are 
supposed  to  have  been  lost  about  thirty-six  years  since. 
It  appears  to  have  been  the  custom,  under  the  old  Corpo- 
ration, for  these  old  seals  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Cham- 
berlains, and  it  is  probable  that  instead  of  passing  them 
on  to  his  successor,  one  of  the  Chamberlains  had  retained 


* The  Bodleian  Library  has  the  first  edition  of  the  two  | 
works.  As  in  the  case  of  my  own  copy  (with  which  they 
exactly  correspond),  they  are  bound  in  one  volume. 
Though  one  was  printed  some  years  after  the  other,  the 
type,  paper,  general  form,  and  appearance,  are  very  much 
the  same  both  in  the  Bodleian  copy  and  my  own.  The 
two  distinct  publications  issued  from  the  press  of  the 
same  printer,  and  have  all  the  appearance  of  having  been 
not  only  bound  together,  but  brought  out  — I do  not 
mean  as  editions,  but  as  copies  — at  the  same  time. 
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tbem,  or  they  had  been  stolen  from  him,  and  had  passed 
through  various  hands  until  they  came  into  posses- 
sion of  a relative  of  Mr.  Carritt,  who  lived  at  North 
Coates,  and  recently  into  Mr.  Carritt’s  possession  as  his 
executor.  The  old  seals  are  supposed  to  have  been  in  use 
by  the  Saxons  before  the  period  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  to  have  been  discontinued  about  the  time  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, when  the  present  seal  'vvas  adopted.  The 
seals  will  be  deposited  with  the  ancient  charters  and  mu- 
Qiments  of  the  corporation.”  — Stamford  Mercury^  Dec. 


Kegisteks  or  St.  Leonard’s,  Shoreditch.  — 
These  registers  contain  the  burial  entries  of  two 
persons  who,  I think,  were  among  the  original 
actors  of  Shakspeare’s  plays,  viz.  — 
j “12  March,  16 1|.  Richard  Cowley,  player, 

i 16  March,  161|.  Richard  Burbadge,  player.” 

1 May  we  not  also  trace  the  influence  of  Shak- 
i;peare’s  dramas  in  the  following  names,  which 
)ccur  in  the  same  registers  ? — 

“ 1591.  Bapt.  Troylus  Skinner. 

„ „ Coriolanus  Hawke. 

1608.  Burd.  Juliet  Burbege. 

I 1609.  „ Desdemonye  Bishop.” 

I C.  J.  R. 

I Pluck.  — M.  Esquiros,  in  the  Heim.e  des  Deux 
\'Mondes^  defines  this  word  (“derive  de  I’ancjen 
! Saxon”)  thus,  “ le  courage  uni  a la  fermet^  a 
I’obstination,  au  sang-froid,  a une  resolution  crois- 
sante  et  qui  ne  cede  jamais.”  C.  J.  R. 

The  Grasshopper  on  the  Royal  Exchange. 
— ISTo  doubt  some  of  your  readers  may  remember 
that  during  a thunderstorm  last  summer  the  grass- 
hopper of  the  Royal  Exchange  was  surrounded 
by  the  electric  fluid  to  such  a degree  as  to  pro- 
duce a very  remarkable  effect.  This  circumstance 
i was  deemed  worthy  of  a paragraph  in  The  Times 
{of  Aug.  11,  1860,  which  I cut  out  and  have  now 
before°me.  After  observing  that  this  insect  was 
j the  crest  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  it  runs  thus  : — 

I “ By  many  it  is  believed  that  the  present  grasshopper 
is  the  same  which  adorned  the  spire  of  the  original  struc- 
ture ; but  if  not,  it  is  at  all  events  the  identical  emblem 
which  has  surmounted  the  three  subsequent  tow'ers,  viz. 
that  erected  after  the  fire  of  London ; that  built  by  Mr. 
Smith  in  1813;  and  after  the  last  fire  it  was  preserved 
and  used  again  by  Mr.  Tite,  &c.” 

Now  in  juxta-position  to  this  I wish  to  place 
the  following,  and  to  found  a Query  upon  it. 

■ Having  occasion  to  refer  to  a recent  No.  of  The 
j|  Builder^  I observed  a notice  of  auction  in  the  fol- 
ji  lowing  terms  : — 

1 “ The  original  Grasshopper  and  Stone  Statues  from  the 

! late  Royal  Exchange,  &c.  &c. — Mr,  Frederick  Indermans 
will  sell  by  Auction,  on  the  premises,  Kent  Place,  Old 
Kent  Road,  &c.” 

• From  which  it  would  appear  that  the  present 

• golden  insect  is  not  the  real  Simon  Pure.  Can 
any  light  be  thrown  upon  what  must  appear  to  be 

ij  rather  a questionable  mode  of  dealing  with  that 


which  ought  to  be  a highly-prized  relic?  The 
stone  statues,  I presume,  were  damaged  by  the 
fire.  H.  W. 

WiNTHROP  Mackworth  Praed.  — A Query 
(which  I am  unable  to  answer)  in  reference  to 
this  charming  poet  prompts  me  to  ask  why  there 
is  no  English  edition  of  his  works  ? I have  an 
American  edition  in  two  volumes,  published  by 
Redfield  of  New  York  ; but  it  is  full  of  errors, 
and  a great  part  of  the  second  volume  is  occupied 
with  ridiculous  replies  in  verse  to  Praed’s  famous 
charade.  Some  years  ago  it  was  stated  that 
Praed’s  poems  were  to  be  edited  by  his  fellow- 
Etonians,  the  Rev.  Derwent  Coleridge  and  Moul- 
trie, and  published  by  J.  W.  Parker  & Son.  It 
is  a disgrace  to  England  that  we  are  obliged  to 
send  across  the  Atlantic  for  the  works  of  so 
original  and  felicitous  and  thoroughly  English  a 
poet.  Mortimer  Collins., 


Arms  Wanted. — In  the  Harl.  MSS.  2151,, 
Randle  Holme  gives  the  following  arms  from  a 
stained-glass  window  in  Bunbury  church,  Che- 
shire : S.,  two  bars  A.,  on  a canton  G.  (?), hi  fleur- 
de-lis  O.  To  what  family  do  they  belong  ? 

G.  WL  M . 

Burying  in  Linen. — When,  and  for  what  pur- 
pose, was  the  law  first  enacted  which  prohibited 
the  use  of  linen  in  burying  the  dead  ? An  anony- 
mous writer  (William  Taylor,  of  Norwich),  in 
the  Monthly  Magazine  for  February,  1800,  p.  53., 
remarking  on  this  law  says  : — 

“ Another  beneficial  consequence  flows  from  it  which 
is  of  great  importance,  especially  at  the  present  time, 
when  the  price  of  paper  and  of  books  is  become  so  enor- 
mously high.  For  it  appears  that  by  the  prohibition  to 
clothe  the  bodies  of  the  dead  in  linen,  at  least  200,000  lbs. 
of  rags  are  annually  saved  from  untimely  corruption  in 
the  grave,  and  in  due  time  pass  to  the  hands  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  paper.” 

It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  observance 
of  such  a law,  if  it  really  exists,  or  ever  did  exist, 
could  be  enforced,  although  the  profits  derived 
from  the  rag  bag,  which  was  formerly  kept,  more 
commonly  I suspect  than  at  the  present  day,  by 
careful  housewives  and  domestic  servants,  would 
naturally  hold  out  a strong  inducement.  If 
200,000  lbs.  was  a fair  estimate  sixty  years  ago, 
what  would  the  annual  saving  be  now  ? Q* 

Calvacamp,  in  Normandy. — At  p.  147.  vol.  iv. 
of  Mr.  Forester’s  translation  of  Ordericus^  Vitalis 
(Bohn’s  edition),  the  Toeni  family  are  said,  in  a 
foot-note,  to  have  sprung  from  a Frank  named 
“ Hugh  de  Calvacamp.”  Will  any  learned  cor- 
respondent versed  in  early  Norman  antiquities 
j kindly  say  who  this  personage  was,  and  where 
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“ Calvacamp  ” is  situated.  Sir  F.  Palgrave  could, 
were  lie  to  see  tbis  Query.  Senex. 

Caethage  and  the  Knights  or  Malta.  — 
With  reference  to  the  late  important  discoveries 
made  at  Carthage  and  Tunis,  can  anyone  inform 
me  if  any  modern  inscriptions,  rudely  cut  as  if 
with  a knife,  have  been  deciphered  ? I am  told 
such  to  be  the  case,  but  should  be  glad  of  the  par- 
ticulars. These  inscriptions,  or  scratchings,  are 
attributed  to  the  Knights  of  Malta,  when  they 
were  on  detachment  duty  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  that  when  time  hung  heavy  on  their  hands 
they  amused  themselves  by  recording  their  names 
on  the  ruins.  I have  been  an  interested  reader 
of  Carthage  and  her  Remains,  by  Dr.  Davis, 
F.K.G.S.,  but  he  makes  no  allusion  to  the  sub- 
ject. I should  feel  much  obliged  if  any  corre- 
spondent of  “K,  & Q.”  could  afford  me  information 
as  might  serve  to  elucidate  the  military  history  of 
the  Knights  of  S.  John  of  Jerusalem. 

J.  W.  Bryans. 

Charlatan.  — Can  any  of  your  readers  point 
out  an  early  instance  of  the  use  of  the  word 
“ Charlatan  ” as  applied  to  a quack  doctor ; or  a 
satisfactory  derivation  of  the  word  used  in  that 
or  any  other  sense  ? X.  O. 

Latin  Poem  on  the  De  Witts.  — 

“ Ad  Manes  violates  Jani  Wittii,  Libertatis  Batavias 
Vindicis,  quondam,  ac  victimae.” 

Gent.  Mag.,  March,  1757,  p.  134. 

“ Wittiadum  cineres,  et  Barneveldia  busta, 

Urnaque  ab  impure  non  temeranda  mand ; 

Quicquid  et  heroum  fatalis  a caede  supersit, 

Ossaque  vix  terris  jana  tumulata  suis; 

Ecquid,  honorati  Manes,  sentitis  in  umbris, 

Curaque  vos  dirae  tangit  inulta  necis  ? 

Ecquid  in  Elysiis,  nondum  secura,  viretis 
Otia,  defunctis  liberiora,  patent  ? 

Invidia  et  vulgi  nondum  satiata  veneno 
Cessat,  in  insontes  semper  acerba  viros  ? 

Quicquid  et  adrosit  mentita  calumnia  vivis. 

Post  obitura  duplici  feenore  livor  agit. 

Vestraque  deteritur  conducto  fama  libello, 

Nomina  qui  foeda  labe  gravanda  notet. 

Nomina  quae  Batavis  horrorem  annalibus  addunt, 

Et  pia  queis  Batavo  sanguine  vena  calet,”  &c. 

The  above  line/  are  the  commencement  of  a 
poem  in  vindication  of  the  De  Witts,  too  long  to 
be  transcribed  whole  for  insertion  in  “ N.  & Q.” 
They  appear  to  me  to  be  elegant  and  classical. 
The  metre  throughout  the  poem  is  correct,  with 
the  exception  of  some  niceties  in  versification  not 
understood,  or  not  attended  to,  in  those  days. 
The  editor  of  the  Gent,  JMag.  says  they  were  sent 
to  him  by  a correspondent  from  Amsterdam,  where 
a controversy  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  two 
brothers  was  then  raging.  Can  anyone  acquainted 
with  Dutch  literature  give  me  information  as  to 
the  authorship  of  the  verses  ? W.  D. 

Fontenelle  and  the  Jansenists.  — 

“ Fontenelle  had  long  been  suspected  of  a leaning  to 


the  Jansenists,  which  became  apparent  after  his  dispute 
with  Bossuet,  and  his  banishment  from  the  Court.  His 
intentions  were  good,  and  had  his  courage  allowed  him 
to  go  on,  he  would  have  become  a Protestant.”  p.  21. — A 
Letter  concerning  Enthusiasm,  addressed  to  the  Rev.  John 
Wesley,  by  a Layman,  London,  1769,  pp.  64. 

If  there  is  any  authority  for  this  I shall  be 
obliged  by  a reference  to  it.  F.  B. 

Mayors  of  Grimsby.  — Where  is  there  to  be 
seen  a list  of  the  Mayors  of  Grimsby,  co.  Lincoln? 

Grime. 

Hutc&ins’s  “Dorset.”  — The  gentry  of  this 
country  are  making  great  exertions  to  have  a cor- 
rect new  edition  of  Hutchins’s  Dorset,  and  Messrs. 
Ship  and  Hodson  have  kindly  undertaken  the  work 
at  our  request.  I wish  to  forward  to  them  a few 
correct  genealogical  trees,  and  you  will  much  assist 
me,  and  indeed  the  work  itself,  by  printing  the 
Queries  I send  you  in  your  next  publication. 

Were  the  Peverels  of  Bradford  Peverel,  co. 
Dorset,  descended  from  the  Peverels  of  the  Peak, 
Nottingham,  Whittington,  Dover,  Brunne,  Lon- 
don, Sampford  Peverel,  co.  Devon,  or  Ermington, 
CO.  Devon  ? 

Was  Drogo  De  Bardolf,  temp.  Edward  HI.  (re- 
ferred to  in  Hutchins’s  Dorset,  first  edition,  1774, 
vol.  i.  pp.  475.  488.)  descended  from  Donn  Bar- 
dolf by  Beatrice  de  Warren,  his  wife  ? 

Was  John  Coplestone  of  Exeter,  temp.  Henry 
VIII.  (mentioned  in  Hutchins’s  Dorset,  first  edi- 
tion, 1774,  vol.  i.  p.  444.),  descended  from  the 
Coplestones  of  Coplestone,  co.  Devon  ? 

Were  the  Warhams  of  Okeley,  co.  Hants,  temp. 
Henry  VIII.,  descended  through  any  maternal 
channels  from  noble  houses  ? To  what  period 
could  they  trace  their  descent  paternally  ? 

Was  Archbishop  Warham,  temp.  Henry  VII., 
of  the  kin  of  William  of  Wykeham  ? 

Thomas  Parr  Henning. 

Leigh  House,  Wimborne. 

A Jack  of  Paris.  — Sir  Thomas  More  in  his 
Works,  vol.  i.  p.  675.,  speaks  of  “ A Jah  of  Par ys, 
an  evil  pye  twyse  baken.”  Can  any  of  your  rea- 
ders explain  this  ? E.  H. 

Charles  Lamb. — I remember  once  seeing  in  a 
collection  of  miscellaneous  poems  some  exquisite 
verses  on  the  “ South  Wind,”  attributed  to 
Charles  Lamb.  Are  they  his  ? They  do  not  (so 
far  as  I am  aware)  appear  in  any  edition  of  his 
works  — his  “ Plays,”  as  he  used  to  call  them. 

Mortimer  Collins. 

Latin  Graces. — Will  any  of  your  obliging  cor- 
respondents favour  me  with  a reference  to  some 
published  work  containing  the  Latin  “graces,” 
chaunted,  or  said  before  and  after  meat  at  our 
Universities  and  Public  Schools ; or  give  me  the 
benefit  of  any  private  collection  of  the  same 
through  the  medium  of  your  columns  ? 

F.  Phillott. 
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Crest  or  the  Minchin  Family.  — Being  con- 
nected with  some  members  of  this  family,  I am 
anxious  to  obtain  correct  information  with  regard 
to  their  crest.  In  a late  publication  on  crests,  I 
find  the  following  entry  : “ Minchin,  Eng.  a lion’s 
tail,  erased.”  Now  I have  reason  to  believe  that 
all  the  branches  of  this  family  in  Ireland  have  for 
their  crest  a naked  arm  rising  out  of  a ducal  coro- 
1 net,  the  hand  holding  a truncheon.  The  name  is 
mentioned  but  once  in  the  catalogue  of  the  work 
to  which  I have  alluded.  Some  one  of  your  cor- 
respondents may  possibly  be  able  to  satisfy  my 
curiosity,  and  to  inform  me  which  of  these  crests 
^ is  the  correct  one.  Clericus  (D.) 

I Date  of  Missals.  — Is  there  any  general  rule 
» for  ascertaining  the  age  of  ancient  missals  ? Would 
5 the  last-named  canonized  Pope  in  the  Litany 
afford  any  clue  ? U.  O.  N. 

Bristol. 

Mysterious  Knockings,  etc.  — In  a rare  and 
curious  volume,  printed  in  1841,  under  the  title  of 
Bealings  Bells : An  Account  of  the  MysteriousUing- 
. ing  of  Bells  at  Great  Beatings^  Suffolk^  in  1 834,  &c., 
by  Major  Edward  Moor,  F.R.S.,  there  is  a letter 
. from  the  Rev.  John  Stewart,  of  Syderstone  par- 
sonage, near  Fakenham,  Norfolk,  to  the  author, 

^ stating  that  there  had  been  unaccountable  distur- 
bances in  that  house  for  nine  years.  The  reverend 
5 gentleman  adds  : — 

“In  1834,  I had  prepared  my  diary  for  publication. 

( My  work  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Rodd,  the  eminent  book- 
j seller  of  Newport  Street,  London;  but  as  the  end  had 
r not  arrived,  I postponed  my  intention  from  day  to  day, 
and  year  to  year,  in  hopes  of  such  consummation.  My 
diary  has  now  assumed  rather  a formidable  appearance.” 

Can  anyone  give,  through  “ N.  & Q.,”  informa- 
tion regarding  this  diary ; whether  it  was  ever 
published,  — where,  if  not  published,  it  could  now 
1 be  heard  of,  — or  generally  any  information  about 
j-  the  alleged  mysterious  noises  at  Syderstone  par- 
I sonage?  Judiarius. 

I Chapel,  Nuneham  Regis On  Lord  John 

Scott’s  estate  of  Nuneham  Regis,  in  Warwick- 
jj  shire,  there  was  an  ancient  chapel,  which  was 
j'-  pulled  down  and’ destroyed  about  fifty  years  since, 
k The  walls  were  covered  with  fresco  paintings,  and 
' the  people  who  were  on  the  spot,  at  the  time  of 

■ the  destruction  of  the  chapel,  say  that  the  paint- 
ings were  bought  by  Ireland  the  antiquary,  who 
also  purchased  other  things,  such  as  old  carvings, 

■ &c.  belonging  to  it.  If  any  one  can  give  any  in- 

■ formation  as  to  these  relics,  in  whose  possession 

they  now  are,  and  how  they  may  be  recovered 
(re-purchased),  I shall  be  sincerely  grateful  to 
W L.  M.  M.  R. 

Rev.  Wm.  Thompson.' — This  gentleman  was* 
the  author  of  “ Sickness  ” and  other  poems,  and 
was  a warm  lover  of  our  elder  bards.  After  having 


held  the  livings  of  Weston  and  Hampton -Foyle 
in  Oxfordshire,  Alex.  Chalmers  fPoets^  ed.  1810) 
states  that  he  became  Dean  of  Raphoe  in  Ireland ; 
but  Archdeacon  Cotton  {Fasti  Eccles.  Hihern.^  iii. 
363.)  informs  us  that  '■'’Antony  Thompson  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Arthur  Smyth  as  Dean  of  Raphoe  by 
patent  dated  Sept.  14,  1744.”  Which  is  correct  ? 
Can  any  one  furnish  the  date  of  the  death  of  Wm. 
Thompson  the  poet  ? J.  Y. 

Trissino’s  “ Sofonisba.”— Below  a print,  placed 
as  a frontispiece  to  a copy  of  Trissino’s  Sofonisba, 
Vicenza,  1629  [1529.^],  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : — 

“ Lungi  dal  patrio  nido : da  te  scaccio  me  lassa, 
Soggetta  a’  duri  colpi : del  fate  reo ; 

Ed  i nuziali  talami  miei  lasciai 
Per  I’altre  turpi  nozzi.” 

The  subject  is  a warrior  leaning  on  his  sword,  and 
a woman  with  one  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  the 
other  on  her  breast ; a helmet,  and  something  like 
a tambour-frame  are  on  the  ground.  The  engrav- 
ing looks  more  recent  than  the  date  of  the  book, 
and  the  inscription  is  not  in  the  play.  Perhaps  it 
belongs  to  another,  and  some  contributor  to  “ N. 
& Q.”  can  tell  me  what  it  is.  A.  A.  R. 

Ultra-Montane.  — When  did  this  expression 
come  into  use  in  its  present  sense  ? J.  E.  T. 

Yorkshire  Words.  — What  are  the  meanings 
and  derivation  of  smeuse,  and  forthput,  three 
words  which  I have  occasionally  heard  used  in 
Yorkshire,  but  have  not  been  able  to  find  in  any 
dictionary  ? J. 


in  its 

Louis  Maimbourg.  — I have 

“ An  Historical  Treatise  of  the  Foundation  and  Prero- 
gatives of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  of  her  Bishops,  written 
originally  in  French  by  Monsieur  Maimbourg,  and  trans- 
lated into  English  by  A.  Lovel,  A.M.  London,  Printed 
for  Jos.  Headmarsh,  Bookseller  to  His  Royal  Highness,  at 
the  Black  Bull  in  Cornhill.  1685.” 

The  above-named  work  is  frequently  quoted  in 
controversy,  but  in  looking  over  the  life  of  M. 
Maimbourg  in  the  Biographie  Universelle,  Paris, 
1820,  I perceive  it  is  not  included  in  the  list  of  his 
works ! I wonder  why  ? I beg  also  to  ask  a few 
questions  on  the  following  : — 

“ Le  Roi  le  gratifia  d’une  pension,  et  lui  accorda  une 
retraite  a I’abbaye  de  Saint  Victor  de  Paris,  ou  il  mourut 
d’apoplexie  le  13  Aout,  1686,  dans  les  temps  qu’ii  travail- 

lait  a V Histoire  du  Schisme  d' Angleterre.” 

“ Le  recueil  en  a ete  publie  a Paris,  1686-7,  14  vols.  in 
4°,  ou  26  vols.  in  12°,  dans  I’ordre  suivant.” 

Qy.  Was  the.  Histoire  du  Schisme  d' Angleterre 
completed  by  a subsequent  hand ; if  so,  by  whom, 
and  when  ? Were  all  M.  Maimbourg’s  works 
translated  into  English  ? Up  to  this  time  I can 
only  trace  Histoire  des  Croisades,  translated  by 
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John  ISTalson,  LL.D.,  London,  1685  ; and  Histoire 
de  la  Ligue^  by  Mr.  Dryden,  London,  1684;  and 
the  above-named  Historical  Treatise. 

Who  is  the  translator  of  the  last,  A.  Level, 
A.M?  The  Level  family  are  frequently  named 
in  “ N.  &.  Q-,”  but  not  this  individual. 

Geokge  Lloyd. 

[We  presume  that  the  first  Historical  Treatise  to  which 
our  correspondent  refers,  is  excluded  from  the  list  in 
question  of  Maimbourg’s'numerous  publications,  because 
it  was  directed  against  the  pretensions  of  the  Church  of 
Home,  and  written  in  support  of  the  liberties  of  the  Gal- 
lican  Church,  and  for  which  the  author  was,  by  command 
of  Pope  Innocent  XI.,  expelled  from  the  body  of  the 
Jesuits.  Of  the  translator  (Archibald  Lovell,  M.A.)  of  that 
treatise,  we  know  nothing,  further  than  a passing  allusion 
to  him  in  Wood’s  Athen.  Oxon.  hi.  828.,  edit.  1817,  where 
he  is  described  as  a member  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  as  one  “who  lives  by  scribbling.”  We  are 
not  aware  that  Maimbourg  composed  any  work  specially 
relating  to  the  Keformation  in  this  country ; but  in  the 
year  1679  (according  to  Ebert)  he  published,  in  two  vols. 
12mo.,  Histoire  du  Grand  Schisme  d' Occident,  of  which  no 
English  translation,  we  believe,  has  been  made.  Besides 
the  works  enumerated  by  our  correspondent,  the  following 
have  been  also  translated  into  the  English,  viz.: — La 
Methode pacifique  pour  ramener  sans  dispute  les  protestans  a 
la  vraiefoy,  sur  le  point  de  V eucharistie,  by  T.  VV.,  8vo.  Par. 
1671,  and  4to.,  Lond.  1686. ; and  Histoire  de  VArianisme, 
with  two  introductory  discourses,  by  Will.  Webster,  4to., 
Lond.  1728.  Ebert  states  that  the  series  of  Maimbourg|s 
historical  writings,  in  14  vols.  4to.,  or  28  vols.  in  12mo.j  is 
no  longer  sought  after.] 

The  Vikings.  — What  is  the  derivation  and 
meaning  of  the  word  Vikings,  the  name  of  the 
famous  sea-rovers  of  Norway  ? S.  K.  P. 

[The  following  note,  from  Laing’s  Introduction  to  his 
translation  of  The  Heimskringla,  or  Chronicle  of  the  Sea 
Kings  of  Norway,  will  furnish  a satisfactory  reply  to  our 
correspondent ; — 

“ Viking  and  Sea  King  are  not  synonymous,  although, 
from  the  common  termination  in  king,  the  words  are 
used,  even  by  our  historian,  indiscriminately.  The  Sea 
King  was  a man  connected  with  a royal  race,  either  of 
the  small  kings  of  the  country,  or  of  the  Haarfager 
family,  and  who  by  right  received  the  title  of  King  as 
soon  as  he  took  the  command  of  men,  although  only  of  a 
single  ship’s  crew,  and  without  having  any  land  or  king- 
dom. The  Viking  is  a word  not  connected  with  the  word 
kongr  or  king.  Vikings  were  merely  pirates,  alternately 
peasants  and  pirates,  deriving  the  name  of  viking  from 
the  viks,  tvicks,  or  inlets  on  the  coast  in  which  they  har- 
boured with  their  long  ships  or  rowing  galleys.  Every 
Sea  King  was  a Viking,  but  every  Viking  was  not  a Sea 
King.”  — Laing,  i.  p.  45.,  note.] 

Kichard  Milbourne,  Bishop  of  Chichester. 
— I should  be  very  glad  to  receive  information 
about  this  prelate,  who  was  Rector  of  Sevenoaks 
in  1597,  and  successively  Dean  of  Rochester,  1611 ; 
Bishop  of  St.  David’s,  1615,  of  Chichester  [Car- 
lisle], 1621.  He  died  about  1624. 

C.  J.  Robinson. 

[Kichard  Milbourne  was  born  at  Hellerbeck,  co.  Cum- 
berland, and  was  admitted  a scholar  of  Queen’s  College, 
Oxford,  7th  March,  1758.  He  was  chaplain  to  Prince 
Henry,  “ who  affected  and  respected  him  above  all  the 


rest  of  his  chaplains  for  his  learning,  good  carriage,  and 
profitable  preaching.”  According  to  Hasted  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  rectory  of  Sevenoaks  in  1607.  On  the  4th 
Dec.  1611,  he  was  instituted  Dean  of  Rochester;  and  be- 
came Vicar  of  Goudhurst,  Kent,  29th  April,  1612;  but 
resigned  the  following  year.  On  the  9th  Jul}’-,  1615,  he 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  St.  David’s ; and  translated  to 
Carlisle,  11th  Sept.  1621.  He  died  in  1624,  and  was 
buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Carlisle  cathedral.” — Wood’s 
Fasti,  i.  268. ; Willis’s  Cathedrals,  i.  299. ; and  Le  Neve’s 
Fasti,  by  Hardy.] 

Nicholas  Gibbon,  D.D.  — Where  can  I obtain 
particulars  of  this  divine?  He  was  some  time 
Rector  of  Sevenoaks,  and  suffered  greatly  for  his 
loyal  attachment  to  Charles  I.  C.  J.  Robinson 

Sevenoaks. 

[Nicholas  Gibbon  was  born  at  Poole,  co.  Dorset,  in 
1605  ; entered  at  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  1622 ; and  re- 
moved to  Edmund  Hall,  1632 ; where  he  proceeded  D.D. 
1639,  having  been  Rector  of  Sevenoaks  seven  years.  He 
was  sequestered  1645.  His  attachment  to  Charles  L,  who 
sent  for  him  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  1647,  and  had  a great 
esteem  for  him,  occasioned  his  being  turned  out  of  Seven- 
oaks, with  eleven  children,  and  obliged  to  rent  a piece  of 
land  of  4Z.  per  annum,  and  drive  the  plough  himself;  his 
second  son.  Dr.  Nicholas  Gibbon,  afterwards  a noted  phj’-- 
sician  at  Lyme  and  Weymouth,  holding  it.  He  subse- 
quently lived  with  a farmer  as  his  servant ; when,  being 
seized,  and  brought  before  the  committee  in  Kent,  they 
asked  him  how  he  spent  his  time.  He  answered,  that  by 
day  he  wrought  for  his  master,  and  a great  part  of  the 
night  he  spent  in  study;  and  showed  them  his  hands, 
callous  and  hard  by  labour.  Some  pitied,  others  de- 
rided him ; to  whom  he  made  this  spirited  and  noble 
return,  Mallem  callum  hi  manu  quam  in  conscientia.  After 
this,  they  tendered  him  the  covenant,  and  his  living, 
which  he  nobly  rejected.  At  the  Restoration  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  rectory  of  Corfe  Castle,  co.  Dorset,  where  he 
died,  and  was  buried  in  1697,  aet.  ninety- two.  For  a list 
of  his  works,  see  Wood’s  Athence  (Bliss),  iv.  788.  Consult 
also  Walker’s  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy,  part  ii.  251,  252., 
and  Hutchins’s  Dorsetshire,  i.  295.  297.] 


MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS  AND  DOUGLAS  OF 
LOCHLEVEN. 

(2“d  S.  X.  409.) 

Under  tbe  name  of  “Senex”  I sent  an  article 
to  the  Glasgow  Herald,  of  which  I enclose  a slip 
as  published  Dec.  13,  1860.  It  is  an  answer  ta 
an  inquiry  made  in  your  paper  regarding  Mary 
Queen  of  Scotland.  Robert  Reid. 

Strahoun  Lodge, 

Isle  of  Cumbrae,  Buteshire. 

In  your  paper  of  the  5th  December  current  you  have 
given  us  an  extract  from  the  London  Notes  and  Queries, 
as  follows : 

“ Robert  Douglas,  a celebrated  Covenanting  divine,  is  , 
said  in  many  of  the  books  of  the  time  to  have  been  a j 
natural  son  of  Queen  Mary  and  Douglas  of  Lochleven.  j 
Has  this  been  investigated  by  any  writer,  or  is  there  the  j 
slightest  evidence  in  support  of  it.5>  The  divine  left,  I j 
believe,  an  only  son,  who  left  one  or  more  daughters.”  i 

I happen  to  possess  a very  scarce  small  work,  there  j 
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havinff  been  onW  sixty  copies  of  it  printed,  from  a MS. 
for  private  circulation,  8vo.  1833.  This  work  contains 
the  Diary  of  -Robert  Douglas,  when  he  was  with  the 
Scottish  army  in  England  in  1644,  and  also  gives  us  the 
following  account  of  the  said  Robert  Douglas  himself;  • 

« The  diary  of  Mr.  Robert  Douglas  has  been  printed 
from  a transcript  made  for  Wodrow  of  the  original  MS.” 
(Faculty  Library,  B.  III.,  6—11.),  which,  it  is  to^  be  re- 
gretted,  cannot  now  be  found,  as  innumerable  mistakes, 
especially  in  proper  names,  occur  in  it.  Many  of  the 
errors  have  been  corrected,  but  some  passages,  the  editor 
regrets,  he  has  been  compelled  to  leave  as  they  were, 
perfectly  unintelligible.  Some  additional  interest  may 
attach  to  this  historical  fragment,  from  the  belief  once 
prevalent  of  the  royal  descent  of  the  author,  who,  it  has 
been  asserted,  was  the  grandson  of  Queen  Mary. 

The  legend  seems  to  be,  that  Sir  George  Douglas  (the 
younger  brother  of  Sir  William  Douglas,  afterwards  Eail 
of  Morton),  by  whose  assistance  the  Queen  was  enabled 
to  escape  from  Lochleven,  had  been  the  paramour  of 
Mary,  and  that  the  produce  of  the  alleged  intercourse 
between  them  was  a son,  the  father  of  Mr.  Robert  Dou- 

gldiS* 

However  improbable  this  story  may  be,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  was  generally  believed  among  the 
Covenanters.  Accordingly,  Wodrow  states,  on  the  au- 
thority of  “ Old  Mr.  Patrick  Simson,”  that  “Douglas  was 
begotten  by  his  father,  one  Mr.  Douglas,  in  adultery,  and 
that  his  father,  Mr.  Douglas,  was  a bastard  of  Queen 
Mary,  begotten  upon  her  when  she  was  a prisoner  in 
Lochleven ; yet  (said  he)  God  made  him  a great  man, 
for  both  great  wit  and  grace,  and  more  than  ordinary  bold- 
ness and  authority,  and  awful  Majesty,  appearing  in  his 
very  countenance  and  carriage”  (Analecta  MS.,  vol.  iv. 

p.  226.). 

In  the  original  MS.  of  Burnet’s  History  of  his  Own 
Time,  the  following  passage  occurs,  which,  it  is  remark- 
able enough,  was  suppressed  in  all  the  early  editions,  and 
has  only  been  restored  in  the  recent  Oxford  one : — 

“ The  two  eminentest  of  them  (the  Covenanting  clergy) 
were  Mr.  Douglas  and  Mr.  Hutchesone.  The  former  was 
a bastard  of  a bastard ; but  it  is  believed  his  father  was 
Mary  Queen  of  Scotland’s  son,  for  he  was  born  soon  after 
she  was  conveyed  out  of  the  Castle  of  Lochleven,  and  was 
educated  with  great  care  by  a gentleman  that  helped  her 
away;  so  it  was  believed  there  were  more  than  ordinary 
endearments  between  them,  and  that  this  son  was  the 
fruit  of  these.  It  is  certain  Mr.  Douglas  Avas  not  ill 
pleased  to  have  this  story  passe.  He  had  something  very 
great  in  his  countenance ; his  looks  showed  both  much 
wisdome  and  great  thoughtfulness,  but  withal  a vast 
pride.  He  was  generally  very  silent.  I confess  I never 
admired  anything  he  said.  I wondered  to  see  him  ex- 
press such  mean  compleyances  with  some  silly  women  of 
their  party,  as  I have  seen  him  do  to  my  own  mother  and 
sister.  He  went  over  when  he  was  a young  man  chaplain 
to  a regiment  in  Germany,”  &c.  (Bishop  Burnet’s  MS. 
History  in  British  Museum). 

It  is  certainly  within  the  range  of  possibility  that  the 
Queen  may  have  had  a natural  son  to  young  Douglas, 
as  she  was  a sufficient  time  in  Lochleven ; but  that  she 
should  have  been  brought  to  bed  after  her  escape  from 
that  place  is  almost  incredible,  as  eleven  days  only  inter- 
vened between  her  departure  and  the  Battle  of  Langside, 
which  completely  extinguished  her  hopes.  In  this  in- 
terval almost  every  day  can  be  accounted  for,  and  her 
flight  after  the  defeat  to  England  was  immediate.  _ The 
only  thing  which  gives  countenance  to  the  story  is  the 
circumstance  of  George  Douglas  becoming  an  apostate  to 
the  political  principles  of  his  friends,  and  enabling  her 
Majesty  to  effect  an  escape,  which,  had  her  party  been 


successful,  would  have  ruined  the  noble  family  to  which 
he  belonged.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  readers 
have  the  authorities  for  this  antiquated  piece  of  scandal, 
and  are  thus  enabled  to  regulate  their  own  opinion  on 
the  subject.  That  Robert  Douglas  was  descended  from 
the  George  Douglas  before  mentioned  seems  to  be  un- 
questionable. Robert  Mylne,  a genealogist  of  some  emi- 
nence in  the  last  centurjq  and  whose  collections  are  in 
the  library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  (Jac.,  v.  7-4 — 2d 
Alphabet,  p.  24.),  expressly  states  that  “ Sir  George  Dou- 
glas, third  brother  of  William,  Earl  of  Morton,  married 
(the)  relict  of  the  Laird  of  Abbothall,  by  whom  he  had  a 
daughter,  married  to  Lord  Ramsay.  This  Sir  George  had 
a base  son,  George,  that  was  governor  to  Laurence  Lord 
Oliphant,  which  base  son  had  another  — viz.,  Mr.  Robert 
Douglas,  the  famous  Prysbiterian  preacher.”  Mylne  Avas 
a keen  Jacobite,  and  his  omission  to  notice  the  rumour  is 
singular  enough,  as  his  practice  generally  was  to  note 
down  any  defamatory  reports  against  his  party,  and  cha- 
racterise them  as  “ base  Whig  lies.”  That  he  could  be 
ignorant  of  it  is  impossible  to  suppose,  from  his  extensive 
literary  acquaintance,  and  from  his  industry  in  accumu- 
lating historical  materials. 

Douglas  Avas  for  some  time  chaplain  in  the  army  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus.  The  indefatigable  Wodrow  has  pre- 
served in  his  Analecta  the  folloAving  facts,  chiefly  relative 
to  him  while  in  Swedish  service : — 


“ He  (this  refers  to  a communication  from  a person 
whose  name,  being  in  short-hand,  the  editor  has  been 
unable  to  decypher,)  tells  me  he  had  the  folloAving  ac- 
counts of  Mr.  R.  Douglas  from  Old  Muir,  that  was 
acquaint  with  him.  He  was  a considerable  time  in  Gus- 
tavus Adolphus’  army,  and  was  in  great  reputation  Avith 
him.  He  was  very  unwilling  to  part  with  Mr.  Douglasse, 
and  quhen  he  would  needs  leave  the  army,  Gustavus  said 
to  him  that  he  scarce  ever  knew  a person  of  his  qualifica- 
tions for  wisdom,  (and)  said  he  (Mr.  D.)  might  be  a 
counsellor  to  any  Prince  in  Europe;  for  prudence  and 
knoAvledge,  he  might  be  Moderator  to  a General  Council ; 
and  even  for  military  skill,  said  he,  I could  very  far  trust 
my  army  to  his  conduct.  And  they  say  that,  in  one  of 
Gustava’s  engagements,  he  was  standing  at  some  distance 
upon  a rising  ground ; and,  quhen  both  wings  were  en- 
gaged, he  observed  some  mismanagement  in  the  left  wing 
that  was  likely  to  prove  fatal,  and  he  either  went  or  sent, 
and  acquainted  the  commanding  officer,  and  it  was  pre- 
vented and  the  day  gained.  ... 

“ When  Mr.  Sharp  was  beginning  to  appear  m his  own 
colours,  and  his  villany  beginning  to  appear  a little,  for 
he  went  up  to  court,  and  was  consecrate,  he  happened  to 
be  Avith  Mr.  Douglasse,  and  in  conversation  he  termed 
Mr.  Douglasse  ‘ Brother.’  He  checked  him,  and  said, 
‘Brother I noe  more  brother,  James;  if  my  conscience 
had  been  the  make  of  yours,  I could  haA^e  been  Bishop  of 
Sanct  Andrews  sooner  than  you.’  »He  tells  me  that,  for 
all  the  different  sentiments  of  Mr.  James  Guthrie  as  to 
the  resolutions,  Mr.  Douglasse,  a little  before  his  death, 
said,  ‘ Mr.  Guthrie,  I love  him  as  my  soul.’  ” (^Analecta, 
vol.  iii.  p.  130.) 


Upon  the  coronation  of  King  Charles  11.  at  Scone,  m 
the  year  1651,  Mr.  Douglas,  then  Moderator  of  the  Com- 
mission of  the  General  Assembly,  preached  a sermon  upon 
the  occasion,  which  was  published  at  Aberdeen  by  James 
Brown,  1651,  and  has  been  frequently  reprinted,  it  cioes 
not  afford  a very  favourable  specimen  of  the  autuor  s 
abilities.  It  is  said  that  Douglas  was  a great  favourite 
of  the  King,  and  would  have  been  preferred  by  him  but 
for  the  interference  of  Archbishop  Sharpe.  The  following 
o/iauinnoi  oTTfrarU.  frnm  Wodrow  may  not  be  unaccept- 


able : — 

“ Aug.  1717.  — Mr.  Alexander  Douglas,  minister  at 
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Logie,  son  to  Mr.  Kobert  Douglas,  now  towards  80,  tells 
me  his  father  was  very  much  trusted  by  King  Charles 
the  Second,  and  was  very  much  engaged  in  the  King’s 
interest,  and  had  many  private  conferences  with  Monk 
when  in  Scotland,  and  encouraged  him  very  much  to  ap- 
pear for  his  restoration,  and  pressed  him  to  go  to  Eng- 
land. When  Lambert  appeared,  and  came  down  with  so 
strong  an  army.  Monk  lagged,  and.  retired  a little;  that 
a meeting  of  noblemen  and  others  sent  Mr.  Douglas  from 
Edinburgh  to  meet  Monk  when  returning  back  from  the 
Border ; that  Mr.  Douglas  prevailed  with  him  to  go  back 
again  towards  Lambert ; that  he  did  goe,  and  Lambert’s 
army  melted  before  him  like  snow.  When  Monk  was  at 
London,  Mr.  Douglas  thought  him  very  slow  in  his  ap- 
pearances for  the  King,  and  wrote  a letter  to  him,  which 
my  informer  told  me  he  has  a copy  (but  he  could  not  fall 
in  with  it,  being  now  very  aged),  wherein  he  urged  his, 
Gen.  Monk’s,  acting  more  effectually  for  the  King’s  re- 
turn, and  told  him  in  plain  terms  that  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land were  heartily  for  the  King ; and  if  he  would  not  act 
effectually,  they  were  resolved  to  bring  home  the  King 
without  him.  That  the  King  signified  to  Mr.  Douglas, 
after  he  came  to  London,  that  he  would  call  up  Mr.  D.  to 
converse  with  him ; but  Sharpe  prevented  that.  All  this, 
he  tells  me,  he  has  frequently  heard  from  his  father.” 
The  period  of  his  demise  has  not  been  precisely  ascer- 
tained. From  Wodrow’s  history,  it  would  appear  that 
the  event  occurred  either  in  the  year  1672  or  1673.  “In 
March,”  says  the  historian,  “the  outed  ministers,  who 
were  lurking  at  Edinburgh,  were  put  to  new  hardships, 
many  of  them  obliged  to  leave  the  town  and  flee,  they 
knew  not  well  where.  Several  of  them,  through  age  and 
long  trouble,  were  now  dropping  off.  I find  by  an  ori- 
ginal letter  of  Mr.  George  Hutcheson’s,  that  Mr.  Walter 
Greg  and  Mr.  David  Ferret  about  this  time  got  to  their 
rest;  and  he  adds  that,  towards  the  end  of  February,  Mr. 
Eobert  Douglas  was  turned  so  very  weak  that  he  was 
laid  by  from  preaching,  and  I suppose  he  got  into  the  joy 
of  his  Lord  this  year  or  the  next.”  (Law’s  Memorials, 
p.  58—“  Mr.  R.  Douglas  dies  in  the  end  of  January,  1674, 
being  about  80  years  of  age.”) 

“ He  married,  and  had  at  least  one  son,  the  minister  of 
Logie.  Besides  the  coronation  sermon,  he  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  the  Assembly,  1638-9,  a copy  of  which  is  pre- 
served in  the  same  MS.  volume  from  which  the  diary  has 
been  taken. 

“ With  a view  of  preserving  these  curious  memorials,  a 
few  copies  have  been  printed  for  distribution  amongst 
those  individuals  who  take  an  interest  in  such  reliques  ” 
— (in  the  original). 


ADMIRAL  SIR  THOMAS  DILKES. 

(2"**  S.  X.  449.) 

^ Mr.  Taylor  asks  whether  there  be  any  known 
circumstances  that  may  “ identify  ” the  Admiral 
with  Thomas,  the  son  of  Wm.  Dilke,  by  Honor, 
the  daughter  of  Lord  Ward?  I think  not ; and 
I think  that  th^  Thomas  referred  to  must  have 
been  a younger  man,  as  he  was  not  born  till  1667. 
I have  read  in  some  contemporary  journal  that 
the  admiral  was  the  son  of  a clergyman,  and  in 
that  character  presided  at  or  attended  some  meet- 
ing of  the  Clergy  Orphan  Society.  It  was  re- 
ported, at  the  time  of  his  death,  that  he  was  poi- 
soned. ^ He  had  been  directed  to  proceed,  with 
the  ships  under  his  command,  to  Leghorn,  and 
thence  to  carry  troops  and  provisions  to  Catalonia. 


He  had  some  dispute  with  the  governor;  and 
Campbell,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Admirals,  thus  hints 
at  the  consequence.  » On  the  1st  of  Dec.,  this 
dispute  being  adjusted,  he  was  invited  on  shore, 
and  died  a few  days  afterwards  of  a fever,  caused, 
as  most  people  imagine,  hy  an  Italian  dinner:' 
Where  the  admiral  lived,  I know  not ; probably 
at  Ripley,  in  Surrey,  where,  as  appears  from 
Brayley,  there  is  a monument  to  “ the  Rt.  Hon. 
the  Lady  Mary,  late  wife  to  Sir  Thomas  Dilkes, 
who  died  the  25th  April,  1727.” 

Your  correspondent  says  that  Sir  Thomas  was 
connected  with  his  family,  and  that  they  possess 
“ a silver  signet  with  his  arms,  a lion  rampant  ; 
crest,  a dove  close.”  I submit  that  this  evidence 
proves  only  that  Mr.  Taylor’s  family  possess  a 
signet  which  belonged  heretofore  to  some  one  or 
other  of  the  Dilke  family,  not  that  it  belonged  to 
the  admiral ; and  I think  I can  show  that  it  did 
not,  by  evidence  as  to  whom,  in  all  probability  it 
did  belong. 

There  lived,  contemporary  with  the  admiral,  a 
Charles  Dilke,  described  in  his  will,  as  of  St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields,  who  died  in  1731  or  1732, 
and  had  married,  I believe,  a widow  of  the  name 
of  Carrol,  buried  at  Chatteris,  in  Cambridgeshire, 
to  which  parish  she  bequeathed  property  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor.  This  Charles  had  two  sons 
and  two  daughters  — Charles,  William,  Ann,  and 
Mary.  Charles  was  r.ppointed  cornet  in  the  first 
troop  of  Life  Guards,  in  1692  ; was  exempt,  equi- 
yolent,  I believe,  to  captain,  in  1712,  and  remained 
in  the  regiment  until  Jan.  1722,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed Lieutenant-  Governor  of  Mountserrat ; and 
he  died,  s.  p.  in  1723.  William  was  a captain  in 
the  navy.  Ann  married  the  Rev.  T.  Taylor.  This 
I believe  to  be  the  connexion  to  which  your  cor- 
respondent refers.  Capt.  William  died,  also  s.  p. 
in  1756,  and  his  widow  in  her  will,  dated  1765, 
mentions  Anne  Taylor,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Taylor,  and  bequeaths  property  to  Martha  Tay- 
lor, described  as  niece  to  her  late  husband.  Cant. 
Wm.  Dilke.  ^ 

If  your  correspondent  can  give  any  information 
showing  a connexion  between  Charles,  the  father, 
and  Sir  Thomas,  or  any  connexion  of  either  with 
the  Maxstoke  family,  I shall  be  obliged  by  it. 

A.  S.  T. 


SATIRICAL  ALLUSIOX  TO  JOHXSOX. 


(2"'i  S.  xi.  30.) 

One  of  the  excellencies  of  “ IST.  & Q.”  is,  that  if 
pything  is  stated  as  of  authority,  that  authority 
is  given  that  it  may  be  consulted  and  verified : if 
as  of  conjecture,  we  are  also  fairly  warned  it  is 
only  so.  In  this  instance  you  go  farther,  and  say 
that  it  is  a conjecture,  “ without  having  been  able 
to  get  a sight  of  the  original,”— a candid  state- 
ment, which  disarms  all  criticism.  The  fact  is, 
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neither  Savage  nor  Burke  are  alluded  to,  however 
acute  the  conjecture  may  be  ; nor  is  the  wood  the 

gallows,  but  the  pillory.  S e is  the  notorious 

Dr.  Shebbeare,  who  was  pilloried  for  a political 

libel,  and  was  “ pampered  by  B e that  is, 

pensioned  through  Bute,  a little  before  that  noble- 
man recommended  Dr.  Johnson  for  a similar 
emolument.  It  was  then  it  was  said  the  King  had 
pensioned,  first  the  iSAe-bear,  and  then  the  He~ 
bear.  Savage,  in  fact,  died  before  Burke  was 
fourteen  years  old.  Crispin  the  First  was,  no 
doubt,  the  Crispinus  of  Horace  (Satire  I.,  i.  120., 
&c.),  a writer  of  turgid  bombast,  like  “ Latin  in 
English,  and  English  in  Latin.”  The  same  cha- 
racter figures  also  in  Ben  Jonson’s  “Poetaster”  : 
where  he  is  compelled  to  swallow  an  emetic  and 
bring  up  his  hard  words,  just  as  Dr.  Johnson  is 
served  in  the  noted  Lexiphanes.  The  latter,  as 
soon  as  he  got  his  pension,  was  an  especial  mark 
for  the  onslaughts  of  the  Wilkes  party.  Among 
others,  of  M and  C (Murphy  and  Chur- 

chill) : the  first  of  whom  attacked  him  in  his 
“ Epistle,”  and  the  latter  in  “ The  Ghost,”  — but, 
as  your  satirist  says,  with  but  little  success.  I 

should  also  fancy  Dr.  H is  not  Dr.  Hall,  but 

Hill,  the  quack  doctor,  who  sold  balsam  of  honey, 
and  a lot  of  other  trash,  and  wrote  a quantity  of 
sad  doggrel ; and  against  whom  the  “ Junto  ” of 
the  Literary  Club,  with  Garrick  at  their  head, 
fired  off  the  epigram  : — 

“ Thou  essence  of  Dock,  and  Valerian,  and  Sage, 

At  once  the  disgrace  and  the  pest  of  your  age. 

The  worst  that  we  wish  thee,  for  all  thy  sad  crimes, 

Is  to  take  thy  own  physic  and  read  thy  own  rhymes.” 

Probably  these  are  the  very  lines  alluded  to 
by  — 

“ He  had  seen  but  not  taken  such  physic  before.” 

The  best  account  of  Mrs.  Cornelys  is  in  a pam- 
phlet by  Mr.  Mackinlay,  which  is  excessively 
scarce ; being,  I think,  privately  printed.  A.  A. 

Poets’  Corner. 

[We  agree  with  our  correspondent,  that  it  is  very 
difficult  indeed  to  pronounce  on  any  quotation  with- 
out seeing  the  context.  However,  conjectures  are  very 
much  like  the  trial  shots  of  the  artillery.  They  do  not 
expect  the  first  to  hit ; but  it  shows  them  how  to  lay  the 
gun  for  a truer  shot.] 


» COLLING  CUSTUEE  ME.” 

(2«'i  S.  X.  506. ; xi.  35.) 

An  article  appears,  from  Mr.  William  Dowe, 
of  Kew  York,  under  the  head  of  “Collino  custure 
me,”  of  which  “ coZZmo,”  ^c.,  he  confidently  gives 
the  interpretation  to  the  would-be-annihilation  of 
every  critic  who  has  gone  before  him,  myself  in- 
cluded : over  whom,  indeed,  he  seems  especially 
inclined  to  triumph,  as  my  name  is  twice  intro- 
duced and  pointedly  alluded  to  for  that  purpose. 


Mr.  Dowe  assumes  the  “ Cambyses’  vein  ” : he 
“ understands  at  a glance ; ” he  “ sets  aside,”  but 
“ with  compunction”  (tender-hearted  gentleman)  ; 
he  “ cannot  help  smiling”  how  he  rides  over  every- 
body, and  gives  “the  Open  Sesame  of  the  mystery.” 
Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this  fee  fmc  fum^  I am 
not  afraid  to  grapple  with  the  Hiberno-American 
giant. 

Before  entering  on  my  argument,  I must  com- 
plain of  the  very  uncandid  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Dowe  has  misrepresented  the  note  in  my  Lyrics 
of  Ireland'^ ^ which,  in  his  hurry  or  confusion,  he 
calls  Songs  of  Ireland  (under  which  title  the  book 
could  not  be  found).  Mr.  Dowe  says  I came  to 
my  conclusion  “ on  the  authority  of  an  Irish 
teacher  in  London  named  Finnegan.”  Such  is  not 
the  fact ; on  the  contrary,  I say  in  my  note,  that 
what  Mr.  Finnegan  declared  to  be  the  meaning, 
is  not  the  meaning ; moreover,  Mr.  Finnegan  did 
not  give  the  Celtic  text ; and  whether  my  Celtic 
text  be  the  true  one  or  not,  at  least  I am  the  first 
person  who  ever  moulded  the  gibberish  in  Shak- 
speare’s  Henry  V.  into  the  form  of  a known  lan- 
guage. Mr.  Dowe  says  that  I suppose  “ collino  ” 
to  mean  “ colleen-ogef  and  “ custure  me,”  “ as- 
toreV  I suppose  no  such  thing.  I did  not  de- 
cipher the  gibberish  bit  by  bit,  but  as  a whole.  I 
considered  the  coZZZw,  in  “ collino,”  to  mean  colleen; 
then  gave  the  final  o of  “ collino”  to  the  first  sylla- 
ble of  “ custure” — thus  forming  o-cus^  very  sug- 
gestive of  oge  as ; — the  remainder  of  the  passage 
offers  no  difficulty.  And  now  for  my  argument : 
in  which  I hope  to  prove  that  Mr.  Dowe,  not- 
withstanding his  large  measure  of  confidence  in 
his  critical  acumen,  is  quite  at  fault. 

In  the  first  place  Mr.  Dowe,  to  make  out  his 
case,  is  driven  to  the  necessity  of  cutting  his  Irish 
refrain  in  two,  and  assuming  the  latter  half  was 
used.  My  interpretation  needs  no  such  literary 
legerdemain.  Let  us  put  the  lines  side  by  side : — 

Henry  V.  “ Collino  custure  me.” 

Mr.  Lover.  “ Colleen  oge  astore  me.” 

Mr.  Dowe.  “ Thaim  sh’  am  chulla  na  dhusture  me.” 

Both  to  the  eye  and  ear  mine,  complete  in  it- 
self, is  more  like  the  original  than  Mr.  Dowe’s 
half  line,  suppose  it  be  granted  that  the  half  might 
have  been  used ; but  it  must  be  remarked  at  the 
same  time,  that  when  a line  is  shortened  ora 
volitansf  as  Mr.  Dowe  says,  it  is  the  beginning 
that  is  generally  quoted,  not  the  end. 

Secondly,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  two  Celtic 
phrases  ? Mr.  Dowe’s  means,  “ I am  asleep, — let 
me  not  be  awakened.”  My  phrase  means,  “Young 
girl,  my  treasure.”  How,  Collino  (or  Calen  o')  cus- 
ture me  seems  to  have  been  often  used  as  a burden  to 
songs  in  England,  in  Shakspeare’s  time,  as  Colleen 

* The  matter  in  question  may  be  seen  by  anyone  curi- 
ous in  such  things  under  the  head  of  “ The  Woods  of 
Caillino  ” {Lyrics  of  Ireland,  p.  161.),  and  furthermore  in 
the  Appendix. 
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oge  astore  was  then,  and  is  now,  used  in  Ireland 
for  Ihe  same  purpose  ; and  seeing  how  calen  o was 
used  by  English  writers,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  must  have  been  known  to 
them,  though  they  could  not  give  its  correct  or- 
thography. For  example,  in  the  Handfull  of 
Plesent  Delites^  we  read  as  follows : — 

“ A Sonet  of  a Lover  in  Praise  of  his  Lady. 

(To  Caleno  custure  me,  sung  at  every  line’s  end.) 

When  as  I view  your  comely  grace, 

Galen  o,  ^c. 

Your  golden  hairs,  your  angel’s  face, 

Calen,  §-c.” 

And  so  on  for  several  verses.  Flow,  let  it  be  ob> 
served,  that  the  sonnet  is  that  of  a lover  in  praise 
of  his  lady  ; and  for  such  a purpose  the  meaning 
of  the  Irish  burden,  as  given  by  me,  is  quite  suit- 
able : — 

“ When  as  I view  your  comely  grace. 

Young  girl,  my  treasured 

Whereas  the  English  of  the  burden,  insisted 
upon  by  Mr.  Dowe,  would  be  quite  immeaning  : — 

“ When  as  I view  your  comely  grace. 

Let  me  not  he  awakened^’ 

Very  drowsy,  indeed ! 

Thirdly,  we  have  the  written  music  to  refer  to 
of  different  settings  of  Caleno,  and  of  Thaim  slUam 
chulla,  or  Thamama  hulla,  as  vulgarly  written, 
and  this  evidence  is  conclusive  against  Mr.  Dowe. 
I understand  that  music  is  never  given  in  the  co- 
lumns of  “ H.  & Q.,”  or  I would  at  once  supply 
printed  evidence  of  my  musical  facts,  but  I give 
references  to  where  the  evidence  may  be  found 
by  those  who  think  it  worth  their  while  to  look 
for  it. 

Thamama  hulla  may  be  found  in  Bunting  (I 
think),  but  certainly,  and  more  easily,  in  Moore’s 
Irish  Melodies,  under  the  title  of  “ Erin,  0 Erin ! ” 
the  first  line  being, 

“ Like  the  bright  lamp  that  lay  on  Kildare’s  holy  shrine,” 
and  this  song  Mr.  Dowe  relies  on  to  prove  his 
case,  or,  in  his  own  modest  mode  of  expression, 
enables  him  “ to  bring  sense  out  of  the  nonsense 
of  forty  Shaksperean  critics.”  He  tells  us  that  to 
this  “long-drawn  plaintive  air”  a tailor  “fashioned 
his  first  breeches.”  If  the  tailor  kept  time  to  the 
tune,  and  the  stitches  were  as  long-drawn  as  the 
melody.  Master  Dowe  must  have  waited  a long 
while ; but 

“Worse  remains  behind.” 

Hot  only  may  the  aforesaid  melody  have  retarded 
the  completion  of  his  nether  integuments,  and 
thus  delayed  the  indulgence  of  the  first  puerile 
ambition,  but  it  was  destined  to  mar  the  ambition 
of  riper  years,  by  overthrowing  Mr.  Dowe’s  cri- 
ticism. For,  in  Play  ford’s  Musical  Companion,  ed. 
1762,  p.  222.,  may  be  found  “An  Irish  Tune: 
words,  Cali-no.”  And  that  air  is  not  “ Thamama 
hulla  f 


Again,  in  Wm.  Ballett’s  Lute  Booh,  D.  1.  21.> 
Trin.  Coll.  Dub.,  there  is  another  setting  of  “ Col- 
lino.”  And  that  air  is  not  “ Thamama  hullaf 

But  worst  of  all,  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  own  book, 
— “ Oh  that  mine^enemy  would  quote  a book” — the 
very  book  of  “ the  Tudor  Lioness,”  as  Mr.  Dowe 
grandiloquently  calls  her,  the  evidence  is  dead 
against  him.  Mr.  Dowe  exclaims,  “ I can  fancy 
that  British  Queen  herself  strumming  my  old 
tailor’s  tune  on  the  Virginals  before  Scotch  MeL 
vil,  giving  the  Collino  custure  me  the  long  lugubri- 
ous shake  natural  to  it,  just  to  let  him  see,”  &c. 
&c.  Alas ! Mr.  Dowe,  fancy  played  you  but  a 
scurvy,  trick,  for  the  air  to  which  Queen  Eliza- 
beth sang  “ Collino  ” was  not  “ Thamama  hulla,” 
not  lugubrious,  but  a cheerful  tripping  tune  — and 
not  the  ghost  of  a shake  to  it. 

That  air  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Chappell’s  Popular 
Music  of  the  Olden  Time,  p.  793. ; and,  if  Mr.  Dowe 
be  not  immortal,  I think  he  must  be  open  to  com- 
punction at  what  I feel  bound  to  call  attention  to, 
in  the  common  cause  of  Letters.  Mr.  Dowe  says, 
“ I thus  give  you  the  Irish  ‘ Open  Sesame  ’ of  the 
mystery.  I don’t  suppose  any  of  your  critics  will 
allow  it  (the  behaviour  of  Tom  Sayers  being  fresh 
in  my  memory),”  insinuating  thus  that  he  will  not 
receive  fair  play  in  the  literary  arena  of  England. 
So  far  from  this  unhandsome  suspicion  being  jus- 
tified, the  very  first  person  who  could  come  to  his 
aid — the  editor  of  “N.  & Q.”  — did  so  ; writing 
in  reference  to  Mr.  Dowe’s  allusion  to  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  Virginals,  thus  : — 

“ There  is  little  doubt  that  our  correspondent  is  correct 
in  this  supposition.  On  referring  to  Mr.  Chappell’s  Popu~ 
lar  Music  of  the  Olden  Time,  p.  793.,  it  will  be  seen  that 
among  three  Irish  Airs  found  in  Queen  Elizabeth’’ s Virginal 
Booh,  which,  having  never  been  quoted  or  printed,  Mr. 
Chappell  submits  to  his  readers,  is  Callino  Casturame, 
which  he  describes  as  alluded  to  by  Shakspeare,  and 
being  ‘ as  rhythmical  as  could  be  desired.’  ” 

Nothing  could  be  fairer  than  this  ; and  truly 
“ fair  play  is  a jewel,”  as  the  proverb  saith ; 
and  a precious  jewel  the  reference  in  question 
proves  to  be,  though  the  jewel  is  not  destined  to 
adorn  Mr.  Dowe’s  cap,  as  that  which  the  editor 
intended  for  his  help,  completes  his  discomfiture  ; 
for  the  melody  is  relied  on  by  Mr.  Dowe,  and  on 
referring  to  Queen  Elizabeth’s  book  (the  highest 
possible  authority  in  the  question  at  issue),  the  air 
is  found  to  be  quite  different  from  that  on  which 
Mr.  Dowe  builds  his  critical  fabric. 

Mr.  Dowe  says,  “ Mr.  Lover  no  doubt  will  be 
glad  to  see  the  critical  virtue  that  may  be  lurking 
in  an  Irish  melody,”  and  in  this  instance  only 
Mr.  Dowe  is  right.  I am  glad,  and  have  reason 
to  be  glad  in  such  critical  virtue,  as  it  has  baffled 
a very  ungenerous  and  arrogant  attempt  to  inflict 
on  me  a literary  humiliation.  Samuel  Lover. 
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CHOIRS  AND  CHANCELS. 

(2««  S.  X.  357.  393.  430.) 

Recent  contributions  have  added  considerably 
to  our  stock  of  information  respecting  the  deflec- 
tion of  chancels. 

The  two  instances  of  the  church,  dedicated  to 
St.  Michael  at  Coventry,  and  of  that  dedicated  to 
St.  John  the  Baptist  at  Meopham,  are  strong  in 
confirmation  of  the  views  of  your  correspondent, 
H.  A.,  respecting  what  has  been  (not  very  cor- 
rectly perhaps)  termed  the  orientation  theory. 

From  the  information  that  Mr.  Hoofer  has 
kindly  supplied,  we  learn  that  in  the  church  at 
Meopham  there  was,  till  about  fifty  years  ago,  a 
substantial  rood-loft.  As  long  as  this  rood-loft 
was  in  existence,  the  two  tables  of  the  decalogue, 
instead  of  being  nailed  up  against  the  wall,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  east  window,  were  in  all  proba-. 
bility  affixed  to  the  screen,  where  they  could  be 
read  from  all  parts  of  the  church.  At  all  events, 
I think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  that  time 
the  internal  arrangement  was  such,  that  the  view 
from  the  nave  eastward  was  broken,  so  as  to  veil 
any  obliquity  of  line. 

We  have  no  information  on  this  point  as  re- 
gards the  church  of  St.  Michael,  at  Coventry.  I 
would,  therefore,  beg  to  inquire  : — 

1.  Whether  anything  is  known  of  any  screen 
that  may  formerly  have  existed  there  ? 

2.  Whether  there  are  discoverable  in  the  ma- 
sonry any  traces  of  a staircase  leading  to  a rood- 
loft  ? 

3.  From  some  notices  incidentally  given  by 
another  correspondent,  we  learn  (2*^^  S.  x.  433.) 
that  in  the  church  of  Runton,  near  Cromer,  in 
Norfolk,  the  rood-loft  has  been  restored  ; and  that 
in  the  church  of  North  Repps,  the  old  oak  screen, 
though  miserably  defaced  and  vulgarised,  is  still 
allowed  to  stand.  Probably  in  these  churches  no 
deflection  has  been  perceived  in  the  chancel.  I 
should  be  glad  to  be  informed,  whether  any  such 
deflection  exists.  With  respect  to  the  church  at 
Barfreston,  I would  beg  to  inquire,  whether  the 
slant  in  the  jambs  of  the  chancel  arch  appears  to 
have  been  part  of  the  original  design,  or  to  have 
been  introduced  subsequently  ? 

In  considering  the  question  of  deflection,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  estimate  too  highly  the  import- 
ance of  the  instance  adduced  by  Mr.  Gardner  of 
the  church  of  St.  Ouen  — a church  which  is  justly 
described  by  Fergusson  as  being  “beyond  com- 
parison the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  of  the 
abbey  edifices  of  France  ” {Handbook  of  Architec- 
ture, vol.  ii.  p.  691.).  With  reference  to  this 
church,  the  following  observations  may,  I think, 
be  fairly  made  : — 

1.  If  our  attention  was  confined  to  parish 
churches,  the  supposition  that  the  obliquity  might 
he  accounted  for  by  the  nave  and  chancel  having 


been  repaired  or  rebuilt  independently  of  one 
another,  would  have  a certain  air,  if  not  of  proba- 
bility, at  least  of  plausibility.  But  when  this 
hypothesis  is  put  to  the  test,  by  applying  it  to 
such  an  edifice  as  St.  Ouen’s,  it  immediately  be- 
'comes  evident  that  some  other  solution  of  the 
problem  must  be  looked  for. 

2.  All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  church  of 
St.  Ouen,  must  be  aware  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  local  circumstances  to  account  for  the  deflec- 
tion. “ 

3.  I am  persuaded,  that  in  this  instance,  no  one 
will  imagine  that  the  question  is  to  be  disposed  of 
by  saying  that  they  did  not  know  how  to  build 
straight. 

Are  we  then  to  be  driven  back  upon  the  sup- 
position of  a symbolism  ? Here  again  a difficulty 
presents  itself.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
most  frequently  the  deflection  is  towards  the 
south.  In  the  present  instance,  it  is  towards  the 
north.  Now,  is  it  conceivable,  that  the  thing  to 
be  symbolised  should  be  capable  of  so  general  an 
expression  as  to  account  for  the  chancel  of  one 
church  slanting  in  one  direction,  and  the  chancel 
of  another  church  slanting  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection ? 

For  my  own  part,  I am  perfectly  satisfied  that 
the  architect  of  St.  Ouen’s  knew  what  he  was 
about.  And  I cannot  believe  that  he  would  have 
introduced  a slant,  either  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left,  unless  he  considered  that  such  a mode  of  con- 
struction was  (to  say  the  least  of  it)  consistent 
with  architectural  effect.  I may  add,  drawings  of 
the  original  design  are  still  preserved  at  Rouen, 
and  might  be  consulted  with  advantage  : the  more 
so  as,  if  I am  not  mistaken,  there  is  among  them 
a sketch  of  the  jube,  or  screen,  as  designed  by  the 
architect. 

In  considering  under  what  conditions  an  ap- 
parent irregularity  may  form  part  of  a well- 
considered  design,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
examine  into  the  circumstance  noticed  by  A.  A., 
of  one  of  the  windows  of  the  chancel  being  fre- 
quently more  highly  decorated  than  the  others. 
The  observation  appears  to  have  reference  to  parish 
churches  only.  I would  beg  to  ask,  whether  any- 
thing of  the  same  sort  is  to  be  found  in  the  choirs 
of  cathedral  or  collegiate  edifices?  And^  also, 
whether  it  is  invariably  the  north-west  window 
that  is  the  most  decorated. 

Should  any  of  your  readers  be  induced  to  ex- 
amine any  churches  in  which  such  a peculiarity 
exists,  I would  beg  to  suggest  to  them  to  take 
note  of  the  general  plan  and  construction  of  the 
building,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  following 
points  : — 

1.  Whether  there  Is  any  deflection  in  the  chan- 
cel ? And  if  so,  whether  the  deflection  is  to  the 
south  or  to  the  north  ? 

2.  Whether  the  principal  entrance  is  at  the 
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west  end,  or  through  a porch  ? And  if  the  latter, 
whether  the  porch  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the 
nave  or  on  the  north  side  ? 

3.  Whether  there  is  any  doorway  opening  into 
the  chancel?  And  if  so,  in  what  part  of  the 
chancel  is  it  situated  ? 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  of  Me.  Hoopee’s,  I 
may  observe,  that  we  have  in  the  church  of  St. 
Germain  des  Pres  an  instance  of  deflection  much 
older  than  the  reign  of  -Edward  III.  The  re- 
building of  the  choir,  as  it  now  stands,  was  com- 
pleted in  1163.  I should  be  glad  to  know  whether 
any  instance  of  deflection  is  to  be  found  in  Eng- 
land, in  buildings  of  what  is  commonly  called  the 
Norman  style.  I need  hardly  observe,  that  the 
specimens  best  worth  examining  are  those  in  which 
the  original  plan  has  been  most  faithfully  retained, 
— such,  for  instance,  as  the  cathedrals  of  Chi- 
chester and  Norwich,  the  abbey  churches  of  Glas- 
tonbury, Lindisfairn,  St.  Alban’s,*  Romsey,  and 
the  Hospital  of  St.  Cross.  P.  S.  Caeey. 


THE  BORDEAUX  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

S.  X.  331.  372.416.  445. 

There  was  a copy  of  this  extremely  rare  book 
in  the  library  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex.  It  was 
bought  (as  stated  in  the  Catalogue)  “ at  the  sale 
of  part  of  the  library  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
1821.”  In  the  year  1827,  I was  permitted  by  his 
Royal  Highness  to  examine  the  volume,  and  take 
extracts.  The  object  of  the  translators  was  to 
make  the  New  Testament  speak  the  language  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  The  title  is  : — 

“ Le  Nouveau  Testament  de  Notre  Seigneur  Jesus- 
Christ.  Traduit  de  Latin  en  FranQois  par  les  Theologiens 
de  Louvain.  A Bordeaux,  Chez  Jacques  Mongiron- 
Millanges,  Imprimeur  du  Roy  et  du  College.  1686.  Avec 
Approbation  et  Permission’' 

The  following  appear  on  the  next  leaf : — 

“ Nous  soubs-signes  Docteurs  en  Theologie  de  I’Uni- 
versite  de  Bordeaux,  attestons  que  la  presente  version 
Fran9oise  du  Nouveau  Testament  Latin,  reveu  et  ap- 
prouve  de  I’Eglise  Catholique,  Apostolique  et  Romaine, 
faite  par  les  Docteurs  Theologiens  de  I’Universite  de 
Louvain,  et  depuis  par  I’Ordonnance  de  sa  Majeste  Tres- 
Chretienne,  reveue  et  approves  par  plusieurs  Docteurs 
en  Theologie  de  I’Universite  de  Paris,  et  par  la  permis- 
sion des  Superieurs,  et  Magistrats,  plusieurs  fois  im- 
primee,  et  tres-utile  h tous  ceux  qui  avec  permission  des 
Superieurs,  seront  capables  de  la  lire.  En  foy  dequoy 
avons  signe  la  present  attestation,  a Bordeaux,  ce  11 
Fevrier,  1661. 

“ Lopes,  Chanoine  Theologal, 

“ Pe  VPglise  Metropolitaine. 

“Gekmain,  Carme.” 

“ Permission.  Louis  D’Anglure  de  Bourlement,  par  la 
grace  de  Dieu,  et  du  Saint  Siege  Apostolique  Archeveque 
de  Bordeaux,  Primat  d’ Aquitaine.  Nous  permettons  a la 
Veuve  de  G.  de  la  Court,  Jacques  Mongiron-Millanges, 
Elie  Routier,  Simon  Boe,  et  a N.  de  la  Court,  Marchands 
Libraires  de  la  presente  Ville,  de  faire  Imprimer  le  Nou- 


veau Testament  de  Notre  Seigneur  Jesus- Christ,  traduit  de 
Latin  en  Francois,  revu  exactemente  corrigd.  Donne  h 
Bordeaux  dans  Notre  Palais  Archiepiscopal,  le  17  Juillet, 
1686. 

“ Louis,  Arch,  de  Bordeaux, 

“ Par  Commdement  de  Monseigneur. 

CossoN,  Secretaire.” 

Then  follows  the  Catalogue  of  the  Books  of  the 
New  Testament.  There  are  short  Prefaces  or 
“ Arguments  ” to  all  the  Books. 

I would  offer  some  observations,  but  the  lan- 
guage of  theological  controversy  is  unsuited  to 
your  columns.  The  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of 
the  Duke  of  Sussex  contained  the  following  note : 

“ This  is  a book  of  extreme  rarity,  and  constitutes  a 

remarkable  incident  in  theological  history The 

indignation  excited  against  this  abominable  corruption 
of  the  sacred  text  induced  the  candid  Theologians  of 
Louvain  to  suppress  and  destroy  the  copies.” 

Acadia  College,  Nova  Scotia. 


Talbot  Edwaeds  (2"^  S.  x.  510.)  — The 
“ ejected  memorial,”  to  which  Old  Mem.  alludes, 
is  in  the  Tower  chapel,  and  bears  this  brief  in- 
scription : — 

“ Here  lieth  body  of  Talbot  Edwards,  Gent.,  late 
Keeper  of  His  Ma*®  Regalia,  who  died  y®  30  September, 
1674,  aged  80  years.” 

The  tablet  is  of  stone,  cemented,  in  an  un- 
tradesmanlike fashion,  to  the  wall  of  the  chapel. 
From  its  having  frequently  received  the  sweeps  of 
a rude  brush  in  whitewashing  the  edifice,  the 
simple  memorial  would  pass  unnoticed  by  an  or- 
dinary observer.  Of  mutilation  it  bears  evident 
marks ; the  bottom,  which  may  have  spoken  of 
some  other  member  of  the  family,  has  been  broken 
off*,  and  the  portion  that  remains  has  a jagged 
outline. 

When  the  chapel-yard  was  being  converted 
into  a military  parade-ground,  many  of  the  tombs 
and  stones  were  removed,  so  I was  informed,  to 
the  Fleet.  Some  alterations,  at  the  same  time, 
were  made  to  the  chapel,  and  the  carting  away  of 
some  apparently  unimportant  ( ! ) tablets  was  the 
consequence.  Talbot  Edwards’s  memorial  may 
have  been  shot  away  as  rubbish  when  this  spolia- 
tion took  place.  Be  this  as  it  may,  not  many 
years  ago  the  tablet  was  found  (so  the  clerk  of 
the  chapel  told  me)  in  the  Fleet  ditch;  and  on 
the  discovery  being  communicated  to  the  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower,  he  caused  it  to  be  refixed  in 
the  chapel. 

The  present  gallery  of  the  chapel,  a recent  ad- 
dition, seems  to  have  been  put  up  without  regard 
to  the  memorials  on  the  walls.  In  this  barbarous 
way,  two  or  three  fine  tablets  are  entirely  ob- 
scured. 

Looking  at  all  the  incidents  of  the  Blood  con- 
spiracy, one  is  tempted  to  believe  that  the  merry 
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monarch  himself  instigated  the  infamous  Colonel 
to  steal  the  crown  and  other  regal  trinkets.  How 
else  can  we  account  for  his  strange  conduct  in 
rewarding  the  conspirator  with  a pension  of  5001. 
a year,  and  leaving  his  wounded  servant  to  die 
without  receiving,  in  full,  the  mean  reward  a 
Treasury -minute  had  granted  him  ? M.  S.  R. 

John  Huss  (2“^  S.  xi.  11.)  — The  writer  of  this 
is  familiar  with  the.  “Dominican  monastery  at 
Constance,”  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  great  “ (Ecumenic  Council  ” assembled  there 
in  1415.  And  if  Veritas  will  refer  to  a small 
volume  entitled  John  Huss,  or  the  Council  of 
Constance,  published  many  years  ago  by  Messrs. 
Rivingtons,  he  will  probably  find  in  the  notes 
the  information  he  desires.  W.  B. 

Anesthetics  (2"“^  S.  xi.  10.)  — In  Le  Vieux- 
Neuf~Histoire  Ancienne  des  Inventions  et  Decou- 
vertes  Modernes,  par  Edouard  Fournier,  1859 
(tom.  i.  p.  90.),  there  is  an  account  of  Anesthetics. 
In  the  Middle  Age,  the  anesthetic  use  of  ether 
was  unknown  ; but  they  had  the  wine  of  Mandra- 
gora,  and  by  it  the  same  effects  of  complete  in- 
sensibility were  obtained  without  the  convulsions 
— a great  advantage  over  etherisation.  All  the 
empirical  writers  of  that  period  have  mentioned 
this  property  of  that  mysterious  plant.  P.  Cor- 
bichon  mentions  it  in  his  Proprikaire  des  Choses, 
and  says  plainly,  that  if  its  bark,  or  its  root,  be 
given  to  a person  in  pain,  the  pain  will  be  imme- 
diately appeased,  and  the  patient  will  sleep  so 
soundly,  that  his  arm  or  his  leg  may  be  amputated 
without  his  knowledge.  He  also  refers  to  the 
Proprietates  Perum  of  Bartholommus  * : — 

“ The  bark  of  the  Mandragora,  infused  in  wine,  is  given 
to  patients  about  to  be  submitted  to  operation;  so  that, 
plunged  in  sleep,  they  do  not  feel  any  pain.” 

This  property  of  Mandragora  is  referred  by 
Raspail  to  Dioscorides. 

About  the  year  220  of  our  era,  a Chinese  sur- 
geon, named  Hao-Tho,  used  in  his  operations  a 
substance  called  mayo : a preparation  of  something 
like  the  Cannabis  Indica,  or  Indian  hemp  f : — 

“ He  gave  to  the  patient  a preparation  of  hemp  (ma-yo), 
and  in  a few  moments  he  became  as  insensible  as  if  he 
had  been  plunged  into  intoxication,  or  deprived  of  life. 
Then,  according  to  his  case,  Hao-Tho  made  openings 
(incisions),  amputations,  and  removed  the  disease;  he 
then  applied  sutures  and  liniments.  After  a certain  num- 
ber of  days  the  patient  was  restored,  without  having  ex- 
perienced during  the  operation  the  slightest  pain.” 

In  1681,  when  at  Marbourg,  Papin  wrote  a 
treatise  on  operations  without  pain.  Unfortu- 
nately, whether  he  was  too  poor,  or  whether  he  was 

* Edition  1548. 

t This  passage  was  read  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
at  Paris,  by  M.  Stanislas  Julien,  Feb.  12,  1849,  from  the 
Kou-kin-i-tong,  a collection  of  medicine,  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, in  five  volumes,  in  the  Imperial  Library. 


discouraged  by  his  colleagues,  he  did  not  publish 
it ; and  when  he  quitted  Germany,  he  gave  it  to 
one  of  his  friends.  Dr.  Bserner,  from  whose  de- 
scendants it  was  purchased  by  the  librarian  of  the 
Elector  of  Hesse,  in  whose  library  it  now  is. 

The  above  is  derived  from  Fournier’s  book,  and 
perhaps  may  afford  the  information  required  by 
your  correspondent.  Henry  Jackson. 

Sheffield. 

Yepsond,  or  Yepsintle  (2“*  S.  x.  210.) — Hal- 
liwell  (as  your  correspondent  says),  mentions  the 
latter  of  the  above  words ; but  gives  only  the 
meaning,  no  derivation.  After  some  inquiry  into 
the  matter,  I find  that  it  occurs  twice  in  the  cele- 
brated dialogue  of  “ Tummus  and  Meary,”  in  the 
1763  edition  of  Tim  Bobbin’s  It  also  occurs 

in  a “Dialogue  between  Turn  and  Yed,”  in  the  Lan- 
cashire Dialect,  published  in  1811  ; but  the  choice- 
ness of  the  language  precludes  my  giving  it,  except 
to  a curious  private  correspondent.  Samuel  Barn- 
ford  re-edited  the  work  in  1850  ; and  in  his  glos- 
sary states,  that  Yepsintle  means  “ two  handfulls.” 
So  far  for  the  occurrence  of  the  word  in  various 
works.  As  to  its  derivation  ; “Yep,”  in  Lanca- 
shire, means  “heap”;  and  “yeps”  may,  and  cer- 
tainly does,  mean  “heaps.”  “Hontle”  means 
“ handful”  ; “ honful”  is  still  more  common.  The 
corruption  from  “hontle”  to  “ intle,”  is  surely 
possible.  Accepting  this,  the  meaning  of  the  word 
becomes  “ heaps  of  handfulls,”  or  “ handfulls 
heaped  up  ” ; and  this  meaning  agrees  with  the 
context  in  the  passages  quoted  above.  I had  a 
theory,  but  no  longer  hold  it,  that  Yepsond  was 
corrupted  from  “ yepson’t,”  or  “ heaps  on’t,”  or 
“ heaps  of  it,”  whatever  was  the  subject  in  hand. 
It  may  possibly  be  so  ; I simply  give  it  for  what 
it  is  worth  as  a suggestion.  M.  (1.) 

Concolinel  (2“<*  S.  xi.  36.)  —This  surely  can- 
not be  con  colonello,  “ with  a colonel.”  Is  it  not 
rather  literally  as  spelt  con  Colinello,  that  is,  “ with 
little  Colin,”  or  “ young  Colin  ” ? The  shepherd 
Corin  of  Shakspeare’s  time  ; and  Colin,  the  hero  of 
many  hundred  ballads,  from  his  down  to  the  days 
of  Vauxhall,  and  of  which  many  will  be  found  in 
Mr.  Chappell’s  pages.  In  this  case,  the  song  may 
have  probably  begun  : — 

“ As  with  young  Colin  I chanced  to  stray.” 

It  seems  a trifling  matter,  but  every  line  of 
Shakspeare  deserves  all  the  light  that  can  be 
thrown  on  it.  A.  A. 

Poets’  Corner. 

Paraphernalia  (2‘‘*  S.  x.  523.)  — In  answer 
to  P.  Hutchinson,  I may  state  that  whatever  be 
the  general  rule  as  to  the  bed  being  included 
amongst  a woman’s  paraphernalia,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  in  some  places,  by  custom  (as  for 
instance,  the  custom  of  York),  it  has  been  so  in- 
cluded. In  my  article  (p.  482.)  there  should  be 
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a full-stop  after  the  word  “ degree”  ; and  the  fol- 
lowing word,  “ It,”  should  be  taken  as  beginning  a 
new  sentence.  The  word  “for”  may  be  omitted. 
I fear  that  my  bad  handwriting  has  more  than 
once  been  the  cause  of  printer’s  errors.  W.  C. 

Lori)  Chesterfield’s  Opinion  of  Music  (2"*^ 
S.  X.  427.) — Pretty  much  corresponding  with  the 
following : — 

“ The  art  of  Musick  is  so  unable  to  refund  for  the  Time 
and  Cost  required  to  be  perfect  therein,  as  I cannot  think 
it  worth  any  serious  endeavour.  The  Owner  of  that 
Quality  being  still  obliged  to  the  trouble  of  calculating 
the  difference  between  the  morose  humour  of  a rigid  Re- 
fuser, and  the  cheap  and  prostituted  levity  and  forward- 
ness of  a mercenary  Fidler.  Deniall  being  as  often  taken 
for  pride,  as  a too  ready  complyance  falls  under  the  notion 
of  Ostentation : Those  so  qualified  seldom  knowing  when 
it  is  time  to  begin,  or  give  over;  especially  Women, 
who  do  not  rarely  decline  in  modesty,  proportionably  to 
the  progress  they  make  in  Musick ; such  (if  handsome) 
being  Traps  baited  at  both  ends,  and  catch  strangers  as 
often  as  their  Husbands,  no  less  tired  with  the  one  than 
the  other.”  (^Advice  to  a Son,  p.  13. ; Works  of  Francis 
Osborne,  Esq.  7th  edit.  London,  1673.  8vo.) 

G.  N. 

Burial  in  an  Upright  Posture  (2*“^  S.x.  159, 
&c.)  — The  late  Mr.  Surtees,  in  his  History  of  the 
Co.  Palatine  of  Durham,  mentions  an  instance  of 
upright  burial.  After  quoting  the  following  pas- 
sage from  the  parish  of  Easington, 

Sir  Christopher  Conyers,  Baronet,  buried  October  12, 
1693,” 

he  adds,  — 

“Fir  some  unknown  reason  Sir  Christopher  is  set  up- 
right on  his  feet  in  the  vault ; he  was  the  last  of  his 
family  who  was  buried  here.”  — vol.  i.  p.  14. 

K.  P.  D.  E. 

Centenarianism  (2*''^  S.  x.  15.;  xi.  19.)  — I 
can  help  to  remove  the  doubts  of  your  corre- 
spondent J.  R.  M.  D.  as  to  whether  “ there  is  an 
instance  of  any  human  being  having  completed 
their  hundredth  year  in  modern  times,  or  that 
the  nobility  and  gentry  do  not  afford  a single  in- 
stance.” 

My  great-grandmother,  the  late  Mrs.  Williams, 
relict  of  the  late  Robert  Williams,  Esq.,  of  Moor 
Park,  Herts,  and  Bridehead,  Dorset,  died  at  the 
latter  seat  on  the  8 th  of  October,  1841,  at  the  age 
of  102  years.  She  was,  according  to  the  inscrip- 
tion on  her  monument  in  the  parish  church, 
written  by  her  son-in-law,  the  present  venerable 
vicar  of  Harrow,  “ the  youngest  daughter  of 
Francis  Chassereau,  Esq.,  formerly  of  Hint  in 
France  (an  exile  at  the  age  of  14  to  this  country 
in  consequence  of  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
ISTantes.)”  I have  often  heard  her  eldest  son,  the 
late  Mr.  Robert  Williams,  say  that  he  had  dined 
with  his  mother  on  Christmas  day  for  seventy 
consecutive  years,  without  a break, — probably  an 
instance  per  se  of  such  a remarkable  occurrence 
in  our  festive-loving  country  at  that  season.  It 


may  be  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers  for 
me  to  state  that,  when  in  her  eighty-first  year, 
suffering  from  cataract  in  both  eyes,  she  was  suc- 
cessfully couched  by  the  late  eminent  oculist, 
Mr.  Alexander,  and  perfectly  restored  to  sight  on 
the  22nd  November,  1820.  As  an  instance  of  i 
the  remarkable  clearness  of  her  intellect  at  an 
advanced  age,  I may  add  that  on  her  100th  birth- 
day, when  the  assembled  tenantry  and  others 
offered  her  their  congratulations  and  drank  her 
health,  she  stood  up,  and  herself  thanked  them  in 
not  a very  short  speech.  Montague  Williams. 

Woolland  House,  Blandford. 

Woollett’s  Monument  (2*^^  S.  x.  450.  513.) 

— I feel  very  much  obliged,  and  most  truly  thank- 
ful to  your  correspondent  Mr.  Edwin  Roffe,  for 
his  kind  attention  to  my  inquiry  respecting  Wool- 
lett’s monument.  In  the  “ Charles  Museum,”  at 
Maidstone,  there  is  the  first  drawing-book  of  Wool- 
lett  when  a boy  of  twelve  years  of  age.  The 
drawings  are  made  with  the  pen  in  Indian  ink ; 
and  Barlow  appears  to  have  been  his  model,  as 
the  Fables  by  that  artist  (a  folio  edition)  accom- 
panies Woollett’s  Drawing-book.  The  youth’s 
drawings  are  extremely  well  done,  evincing  a 
firmness  of  touch,  which  afterwards  gave  such  life 
and  energy  to  his  engravings.  There  is  also  in  the 
same  collection,  Woollett’s  last  drawing  that  he  ever 
made  ; it  is  a view  of  his  patron  Mr.  Athawes’  re- 
sidence. These  interesting  relics  of  the  genius  of 
our  townsman  were  kindly  presented  to  the  Mu- 
seum by  the  Rev.  J.  Athawes,  the  nephew  of  his  j 
patron,  of  Loughton,  in  Buckinghamshire,  a ma-  i 
gistrate  for  that  county.  There  is  also  an  article 
in  the  Museum,  stated  to  be  an  engraving-tool  ] 
used  by  Woollett,  when  a pot-boy  at  the  Turk’s  I 
Head,  in  the  Rose  Yard,  with  which  he  engraved  a 
design  on  one  of  the  pewter  pots.  This  story  I 
consider  very  doubtful,  as  a youth  possessing  such 
talent,  and  possessing  a work  like  Barlow’s  at  that 
age,  would  induce  us  to  consider  him  placed  above  ! 
such  a menial  situation.  In  “ the  good  old  times” 
of  coaching,  it  is  related  of  our  artist,  that  when  ; 
travelling  by  “ Green’s  Original  Coach,”  on  ob- 
serving a very  fine  dock  by  the  roadside,  he  re- 
quested the  coachman  to  pull  up,  to  allow  him  to 
get  out  and  sketch  it.  The  coachman,  I suppose 
feeling  the  shilling  in  his  “ itching  palm,”  con- 
sented; and  the  passengers  very  obligingly  waited 
until  he  had  finished  his  sketch,  pleased  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  gratifying  the  artist,  of  whom 
they  were  so  justly  proud,  and,  as  a native,  con- 
ferring honour  on  their  town.  P. 

Clovis  : Bidloo  (2”^  S.  x.  228.)  — The  charge 
of  plagiarism,  when  not  supported  by  references, 
should  always  be  received  with  caution.  Otway’s 
Don  Carlos  is  accessible,  and  though  there  ^ are 
necessary  coincidences,  I see  no  sign  of  Schiller 
having  even  read  it.  I have  looked  in  catalogues 
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and  bibliographies  for  Bidloo,  and  cannot  find 
any  dramatic  writer  of  that  name.  It  is  not 
likely  that  one  so  good  as  to  be  plundered  by 
Schiller,  would  not  be  good  enough  for  a niche  in 
biography.  Clovis  is  an  epic  poem  by  Desmarets, 
Paris,  1694,  4to.  It  is  solemn  and  pompous,  much 
ridiculed  by  Boileau,  and  so  different  from  Wie- 
land’s  Oheron  that,  if  any  passages  are  transferred, 
their  identity  is  completely  disguised.  W.  H.  P. 

Henshaw  S.  xi.  37.)  — On  the  hypothesis 
of  G.  W.  M.,  how  do  we  account  for  the  s in 
Henshaw  ? “ Hairon  ” (French)  has  been  Angli- 
cised into  Erne,  Hernshaw,  Hernsue,  &c.  If  G. 
W.  M.  be  right  in  supposing  that  Hernshaw  means 
Black  Heron,  the  word  ought  to  have  been  Hern- 
haw. 

Possibly,  more  probably  than  that  it  means 
“ black  heron,”  Hernshaw  may  signify  the  heron 
of  the  thicket  (Ardea  cinerea)  in  opposition  to  the 
heron  of  the  marsh  {Ardeola  minuta^  or  Egretta 
Garzetta.') 

Undoubtedly  “black  heron”  is  a good  designa- 
tion for  the  Hernshaw,  as  distinguishing  it  from 
the  “ purple  heron,”  “ buff  heron,”  “ white 
heron,”  &c.  But  though  a good  designation  for 
the  bird,  it  is  not  the  equivalent  for  the  bird’s 
name. 

Elisha  Cole’s  authority  is  not  of  much  value. 
All  he  says  about  the  word  Haw  Is  just  this  : — • 

“ Haw  (f.  hay),  a hedge,  also  a disease  in  the  eye ; also 
black,  o,  also  to  have.’’ 

Arms  are  adopted  in  allusion  to  names,  not 

names  in  allusion  to  arms.  Ees  armes  parlantes 
abound  in  heraldry.  W.  C. 

Golden  Verses  (2*'^  S.  x.  369.)  — In  1742 
there  appeared  in  London  an  edition  of  Hierocles 
, by  E.  W.  S.  T.  P.  I understand  that  these  ini- 
tials stand  for  Bichard  Warren,  D.D.  Who  was 
this  Rev.  Dr.  Warren  ? Was  he  father  of  Dr. 
John  Warren,  Bishop  of  Bangor  ? Was  he  son  of 
Dr.  John  Warren,  Prebendary  of  Exeter,  who 
died  in  1736?  Meletes. 

The  Beggars’  Petition  from  Winchester 

(2'^*^  S.  xi.  39.) — The  city  of  Winchester  had  sur- 
rendered Its  charter  before  the  27th  September, 
1684,  that  being  the  date  of  the  entry  in  the  city 
accounts  of  the  payments  made  to  the  mayor  for 
his  expenses  on  the  occasion  of  the  surrender. 

Under  dates  15th  and  16th  November,  1688, 
are  entered  payments  for  expenses  involved  in 
“ disbursement  towards  renewing  the  charter,” 
and  “ in  defence  of  the  old,  and  procuring  the 
new  Charter.” 

The  Charter  was  restored  to  the  city  on  the 
2nd  November,  1688  ; and  by  the  terms  of  the 
restoration,  all  officers  and  members  of  the  city, 
appointed  “ by  virtue  of  any  Charter,  Patent,  or 
Grant  since  the  year  1679  ” were  displaced.  For 


many  years  there  had  been  great  dissensions  in 
the  city  of  Winchester  (to  that  point  that  in  the 
year  1664  the  mayor  and  some  of  the  aldermen 
were  imprisoned  until  released  by  a special  order 
in  Council),  and  the  interposition  of  the  Royal 
authority,  as  well  as  that  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
had  continually  been  required.  W.  C. 

Pencil  Writing  (2"^  S.  x.  passim.')  — My  re- 
collection of  village  schools  eight- and- forty  years 
ago  confirms  the  account  of  the  plummet  being  in 
common  use,  and  it  was  doubtless  the  earliest 
writing  pencil.  Those  who  were  luxurious  in 
their  preparation  poured  the  melted  lead  into  the 
dried  hollow  stems  of  a plant  (I  believe  the  hem- 
lock), then  called  hexes,  which  prevented  the  lead 
from  soiling  the  fingers.  The  marks  made  with  a 
plummet  are,  of  course,  particles  of  metallic  lead. 
Natural  graphite  cut  into  slips  and  inserted  in 
wood  was  next  in  use  ; and  as  this  substance  is 
commonly  combined  with  iron  and  the  pencil  lead 
of  modern  date  largely  adulterated  with  anti- 
mony, would  not  chemical  experiment  enable  the 
formation  of  an  approximately  correct  opinion  as 
to  the  age  of  any  pencil  writing,  by  testing  for 
lead,  iron,  and  antimony  ? U.  0.  N. 

Midwives  (2"'^  S.  x.  524.) — The  following  items 
are  taken  from  a copy  of  the  Register  of  St.  Finn 
Barrs  Cathedral,  Cork,  in  my  possession.  What 
the  previous  professional  training  of  a midwife  at 
this  period  was,  I cannot  learn  ; but  they  must 
have  exhibited  some  qualification  to  obtain  the 
license.  They  appear  to  have  been  attached  to  each 
parish  and  country  town. 

“ 9°  Nov.  1685.  Joana  Toogood  uxor  Jooloffe  Twoo- 
good,  de  Civit.  Corck,  licentiata  fuit  obstetrix  infra  Civit. 
et  Dioces.  Corcag. 

“ 15°  April,  1686.  63.  Eandolph  jurata  obstetrix  et 

licentiata  circa  Kinsale. 

“ 19.  Nov.  1686.  Anna  Sarman  de  parochia  Sanclse 
Trinitatis  admissa  fuit  et  jurata  obstetrix  infra  Corck.” 

R.  C. 

Cork. 

Severe  Frost  of  1789  (2”*^  S.  x.  511.)  — Con- 
sulting some  Scotch  memorials  of  the  weather,  I 
do  not  find  anything  relating  to  the  year  above- 
mentioned  ; but  it  may  be  worth  a Note  to  state 
that  — 

“The  end  of  the  preceding  and  beginning  of  the  year 
1785,  were  remarkable  for  a long  continued  frost;  it 
lasted  four  months,  till  the  ice  upon  Clyde  broke,  14th 
March.  Upon  the  21st  December  the  cold  was  so  intense, 
that  the  thermometer  showed  twenty  degrees  below  the 
freezing  point.  At  London  the  continuance  of  the  frost 
was  still  longer,  being  no  less  than  five  months  and 
twenty-four  daj’^s,  in  all  one  hundred  and  seven ty^ix 
da3'S,  the  longest  continuance  of  frost  upon  record.  The 
great  frost  in  1739  and  1740  lasted  only  one  Imndred  and 
three  days.”  — TAe  History  of  the  City  of  Glasgoio,  by 
James  Denholm.  Glasgow,  1804,  3rd  edit.  8vo.,  p.  91. 

G.  N. 
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Providential  Escapes  (2“*^  S.  x.  265.  417.)  — 
In  addition  two  works  may  be  noted,  rather  cu- 
rious and  scarce : — 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 


“ Wonderful  Prodigies  of  Judgment  and  Mercy  Dis- 
covered in  above  Three  Hundred  Memorable.  Histories, 
&c.  Faithfully  Collected  from  Ancient  and  Modern  Au- 
thors of  undoubted  Authority  and  Credit.  By  R.  Burton, 
Author  of  the  ‘ History  of  the  Wars  of  England,  and  the 
Surprizing  Miracles  of  Nature  and  Art.’  12mo.,  pp.  253.” 

“ The  Surprizing  Miracles,”  pp.  298. 

Both  works,  Edinburgh,  printed  by  David  Pa- 
terson, Lawn-market,  respectively  1762 — 1763. 

O.  N. 

Conscience  Monet  (2”^^  S.  x.  511.) — I cannot 
reply  satisfactorily  to  the  Query  of  Erica,  but  I 
have  it  in  my  conscience  to  compare  his  figures 
with  the  “ conscience  money  ” at  the  credit  of  the 
public  balance-sheet  for  the  year  ending  5 th 
March,  1860. 

Hone  quotes  the  “effect  of  conscience”  as  a 
rara  avis  in  his  Table  Book^  but  after  all,  it  was 
only  worth  360Z.,  whereas  “ the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  acknowledges,”  as  a matter  of  busi- 
ness, no  less  than  16,488Z.  4^.  8c?. ! ! Is  conscience 
tenderer  now  than  then  ? or  was  human  nature 


Particulars  of  Price, &c.  of  the  following  Books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  and  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose ; — 

Hone’s  Year  Book. 

Every  Day  Book.  Condition  immaterial,  if  perfect. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Joseph  Simpson,  “ Chronicle  ” Office,  Edg ware, 
Loudon,  N.W. 


A Catalogue  of  the  Names  of  the  Dukes,  Marquisses,  Earles,  and 
Lords  that  have  absented  themselves  from  the  Parliament ....  The 
Names  of  the  Lords  that  subscribed  to  levie  Horse  to  assist  His  Ma- 
jestic, with  a copy  of  all  the  Cavaliers  in  his  Majesties  Marching 
Army  ....  A List  of  the  Army  of  his  Excellency  Robert,  Earl  of 
Essex  . . . . A List  of  the  Navy  Royal!  and  Merchant  Ships,  the 
Names  of  the  Captaines  and  Lievtenants  ....  The  Names  of  the 
Orthodox  Divines  presented  by  the  Knights  and  Burgesses  as  fit  Per- 
sons to  be  consulted  with  ....  touching  the  Reformation  of  Church 
Government  and  Liturgie.  Lastly,  the  Field  Officers  chosen  for  the 
Irish  Expedition  for  the  Regiments  of  5000  Foot  and  .500  Horse. 
Printed  1612.  No  place  or  printer.  Wanted  if  possible  to  borrow  the 
above  for  a few  days. 

History  of  Parish  Registers,  by  J.  S.  Barn,  Esq.  8vo. 

The  Athen^um  from  the  beginning  to  Dec.  1835;  Oct.  28, 1837;  Index, 
1838;  Nov.  28,  1840;  July  30,  1342;  Jan.  6,  1841;  Aug.  1852. 

Wanted  by  Edward  Peacock,  Esq.,  the  Manor,  Bottesford,  Brigg. 


t0  C0rr0iSp0ittf0nt^* 

We  are  this  week  compelled  to  omit  our  usual  Notes  on  Books. 
Early  Contests  for  Precedence  in  our  next. 


less  alive  to  it  eighty  years  ago  than  now  ? 


Professor  Leo  of  Berlin  has  our  best  thanks. 


George  Lloyd. 


Mo.  A well  known  book,  Camden’s  Remaines. 


The  Prices  of  Llanffwtst  (2"*^  S.  x.  99.)  — 
Will  T.  W.  farther  oblige  by  giving  some  ad- 
ditional information  from  his  private  collection.,  or 
inform  “ Glwysig,  Glan-Nant-y-Llan,  Llanfifwyst, 
Abergavenny,”  who  will  render  any  return  in  his 
power  to  T.  W.  ? Glwysig. 

Diary  of  Sir  Erasmus  Phillips  (2*'‘^  S.  x. 
365.  479.) — “ Thomas  Bowney,  Esq.,  and  his  son 
Tom  (the  Sir  Clement  Cotterell  on  the  occasion).” 
Sir  Clement  Cottrell  was  Master  of  the  Cere- 
monies at  the  Court  of  the  Georges,  and  there- 
fore Mr.  Thomas  Rowney  may  be  supposed  to 
have  acted  in  that  capacity.  E. 


Dog  Latin.  J.  E.  T.  will  find  this  treated  of  in  the  1st,  8th,  and,  9th 
vols.  of  our  First  Segues. 

George  Lee.  We  are  requested  by  the  writer  of  the  article  on  Barna- 
bee  s Journal  to  thank  our  correspondent  for  his  kind  offer  of  a sight  of 
the  edition  of_  1774.  Mr.  Braithwait,  however,  had  already  informed 
him  of  that  edition  at  p.  519.  of  our  last  volume. 

N.  Y.  Z.  TFe  fear  that  the  three  old  Scottish  ballads  are  only  to  be 
foundin  very  scarce  chap-books.  “ The  Belfast  Shoemaker,"  and  “ The 
Middlesex  Flora,  are  in  the  British  Museum.  “ The  Curragh  of  Kil~ 
dare  has  not  yet  been  found. 


A.  B.  Fauvelet  de  Bourrienne,  Secretary  to  Napoleon  /.,  died  of  apo- 
plexy on  Feb.  7,  1834.  » y 


ERRATA._2ndS.  x.p.  511.  col.  ii.  1.  1., /or  “Pasham” 
liBni;  XI.  p.  35.  col.  ii.  1.  17*  ironi  Bottom ^ fov  **  g **  Tcctd  ** 


read  “ Par- 
y.” 


_ Notes  and  Queries  is  published  at  noon  on  Friday,  and  is  also 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts.-  The  Subscription  for  Stamped  Copies  for 
Six  Months  forwarded  direct  from  the  Publishers  {including  the  Half- 
yearly  Index)  is  11s.  id.,  which  may  be  paid  by  Post  Office  Order  in 
fcLVOuv  fy  Messp-s.  Bell  and  Daldy,  186.  I leet  Street,  E.C.;  to  whom 
all  Communications  for  the  Editor  should  be  addressed. 


MARTIN’S  MILTON. 


jpARADISE  LOST,  Illustrated  by  John  Martin. 

“ Martin  was  more  original  than  Raffaelle  or  Michael  Angelo  ;_they 
perfected  the  style  of  others,  Martin  borrowed  from  none.”— &r  E.  L. 
Bulwer-Lytton. 


. The  Illustrations  of  Milton  add  to  his  reputation;  upon  these,  we 

tmnk,  and  upon  the  engravings  from  his  paintings,  his  fame  rests.” 

Art  Journal^  ‘‘  Biography  of  Martin.” 


_ The  Large  Paper  Edition,  published  originally  at  twenty  guineas, 
imperial  4to.,  half-bound  morocco  or  half- bound  russia,  now  offered  for 
21. 10s.  on  direct  application  (inclosing  Post  Office  Order  or  cheque  for 
the  amount),  to  ROBERT  BEALE,  186.  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 


Dinneford’s  Pure  Fluid  Magnesia 

Has  been,  during  twenty-five  years,  emphatically  sanctioned  by  the 
Medical  Profession,  and  universally  accepted  by  the  Public,  as  the 
Best  Bemedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache,  Gout, 
and  Indigestion,  and  as  a Mild  Aperient  for  delicate  constitutions, 
more  especially  for  Ladies  and  Children.  Combined  with  the  Acidu- 
lated Lemon  Syrup,  it  forms  an  agreeable  Effervescing  Draught, 
in  which  its  Aperient  qualities  are  much  increased.  During  Hot 
Seasons  and  in  Hot  Climates,  the  rtgular  use  of  this  simple  and  elegant 
remedy  has  been  found  highly  beneficial.  Manufactured  (with  the 
utmost  attention  to  strength  and  purity)  by  DINNEFORD  & CO., 
172.  New  Bond  Street,  London;  and  sold  by  all  respectable  Chemists 
throughout  the  Empire. 


u 


THE  CANADIAN  NATIONAL  ATT?., 

A LA  CLAIRE  FONTAINE  ”25.— C.  LONS- 

iiL  DALE’S  MUSICAL  CIRCULATING  LIBRARY,  26.  Old 
Bond  Street. 

Catalogues  of  Rare,  Ancient,  and  Modern  Music  on  application. 


“ Nicoll’s  LAcERNA,”_Tn  old  Rome,  the  “ Toga”  was  for  a time  in 
danger,  through  an  innovating  garment,  called  “ Lacerna,”  a species  of 
sur-eoat  thrown  over  the  rest  of  the  dress;  at  one  period  it  usurped  the 
place  of  the  “Toaa”  to  so  great  a degree  that  one  of  the  Emperors 
issued  special  orders  restricting  the  use  of  the  “ Lacerna”  in  either  the 
Forum  or  Circus.  For  the  use  of  Rifle  Corps,  or  in  private  dress,  Messrs. 
Nieoll  have,  from  coins  in  the  British  Museum,  produced  an  adaptation 
from  the  classic  model,  and  protected  it  by  Royal  letters  patent.  The 
original  gracefulness  being  retained,  the  old  name  is,  therefore,  re- 
newed, and  the  trade  mark— “ Nicoll’s  Lacerna  ’’—may,  like  “ Nicoll’s 
Paletot,”  be  as  familiar  in  our  mouths  as  “ household  words.”  Who, 
amongst  the  higher  and  middle  classes,  has  not  proved  the  value  of 
“ Nicoll’s  ” two-guinea  Paletot  ?_ and  who  will  say  that  the  many  mil- 
Ifons  of  these  garments  sold  by  Messrs.  Nieoll,  at  their  well-known 
London  premises— 114. 116.  118.  and  120.  Regent-street,  and  22.  Cornhill; 
also  in  10,  St.  Ann’s-square,  Manchester— have  not  greatly  influenced 
the  downfall  of  the  padded,  tight-fitting,  high-priced,  discomforts  by 
which  the  lieges  were  encased  in  the  reigns  of  George  the  4th,  William, 
and  even  far  into  the  present  reign  ? A Beautiful  Cloth,  made  from 
Picked  portions  of  the  Fleece  of  the  Australian  and  European  Merino, 
has  been  expressly  manufactured,  and  is  called  “ Lacerna  Cloth,”  the 
neutral  colours  of  which  are  produced  by  undyed  wools  being  carefully 
mixed,  and  a process,  whereby  this  garment  may  be  rendered  Shower— 
not  Air— proof,  may  also  be  seen  in  operation  in  Regent-street. 
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Notes  on  Books. 


SPENCEANA. 
pope’s  eettees. 


following  account  of  the  circumstances  attending 
the  first  publication  of  Pope’s  Letters  is  in  a handwriting 
so  closely  resembling  Pope’s,  that  one  is  almost  inclined 
^ believe  it  was  given  by  him  to  Spence,  among  whose 
iviob.  in  our  possession  it  is  now  preserved.  Its  appear- 
pee  at  the  present  moment,  when  all  are  looking  anx- 
iously for  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Murray’s  long  promised 
edition  of  Pope’s  TForks,  will  probably  be  admitted  to  be 


1727.  -D  Curl’s  printing  the  Letters  of  M" 
Fope  & M"  Cromwell  (which  Thomas, 
long  before,  had  got  from  Cromwell ; &,  in 
her  necessity,  sold  ’em  to  Curl  :)*  Popet  re- 
cal’d  as  many  of  his  Letters  as  he  cou’d  from  his 
friends;  & as  there  was  a great  many  things  in 
them  he  was  unwilling  to  lose,  he  had  several  of 
gem  copied  over  in  two  books  : part  at  his  own 
House  m the  Country,  & part  at  L*^  Oxfords  in 
Town.  Some  of  the  Original  Letters  too  were 
preserv  d in  the  same  Books,  f 

the  publishing  Wycherley’s  Posthumous 
Wo^s,  whpein  some  things  were  misrepresented  : 

. Pope  printed  some  Letters  from  his  Collection, 
^ justice^  to  that  Gentleman’s  memory.  These 
Curl  look’d  on  immediately  as  his  own : & so  ad- 


* Narrative,  p.  1_8.  f Ib.  p.  9.  $ Ib.  p.  10. 


vertisd  A New  Edition  of  the  Letters  he  had  be- 
fore got  from  M*-®  Thomas  ; with  Additions : Sf 
with  a promise  of  Encouragement  to  any  body  that 
s^  send  him  more  in.* 

Beside  this,  Curl  talk’d  of  publishing  hP  Pope’s 
Oct.  u,  Life  :t  & in  —33,  Receiv’d  a Letter  from 
a person  who  subscrib’d  himself  P.  T. ; pro- 
mising him  some  lights  as  to  the  Life  of  M’'  Pope ; 
Not  15  ^ another  from  the  same,  offer- 

■ ing  him  a large  Collection  of  M"  Pope’s 
Letters,  previous  to  27  ; with  the  copy  of  an  Ad- 
vertisement of  ’em,  to  be  publish!  in  the  News 
Papers,  if  he  pleasd.f 

Mar.  22,  Abovc  a Year  after,  J Curl  wrote  to 
1736.  Pope,  under  a pretence  of  Civility,  to  let 
him  know  that  several  of  his  Letters  &c  were 
offer  d to  him  to  be  publish! ; & to  propose  a 
Daily  Post  friendly  enterview.  M*'  Pope  answer’d 
if  in  an  Advertisement,  in  which  he  de- 
clar’d he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  said 
Curl:  and  Curl  imediately  declar’d  in  another 
Advertisement,  that  he  wou’d  instantly  print 
the  Collection.  I 

P.  T.  upon  finding  by  M"  Pope’s  Advertisement, 
that  Curl  had  been  dealing  with  him,  seems  to  have 
put  his  Collection  into  other  hands ; & writes  § an 
Apr.  4.  Letter  to  Curl  for  having  enter’d 

upon  a Treaty  with  Master  Pope.  By 
some  means  or  other  Curl  soften’d  him  again  ; for 
on,  or  before  in  another  letter,  not  long  after,  P.  T. 
Apr.  22.  ^ Books,  tho’ 

already  printed,  at  such  a price;  & talks  of  MSS 
Letters  enough  still  by  him,  to  make  another  5® 
volume.§  They  seem  to  quarrel  a good  deal 
Apr.  21.  ^6out  the  Articles  of  Agreement,  jj  P.  T. 

had  put  off  a Meeting  that  was  appointed 
between  them,  for  fear  of  being  surpriz’d  by  M*’ 
Apr.  29.  scolding  a good  deal  in 

* his  answer,  still  ofiers  a meeting,  if  they 
will  be  upon  fair  open  Dealing:  & this  at 
last  actually  produc’d  a meeting  between  him,  & 
P.  T®  Agent,  R.  Smith  the  Clergyman  : for  soon 
after  there  is  a Letter  of  Curl’s  to  the  Rev*^  M"^ 
Mays.  * on  this  affair  ; & another  to  T.  P.  in  * 
which  he  speaks  of  having  seen  his  friend 
Apr.  30.  the  Clergyman,  the  Wednesday  before.  In 
this  Letter  he  mentions  his  having  receiv’d  some 
Letters  from  another  Correspondent,  E.  P.,  which 
he  shall  print  too  as  vouchers  in  M‘‘  Pope’s  life.  || 
Upon  this^  Curl  thought  all  safe;  & so  pub- 
Daiiy  p.Boy.  blish’d  an  Advertisement  of  M^’  Pope’s 
May  12.  Literary  Correspondence  for  Thirty 
Years,  from  1704  to  1734.  In  this  he  mentioned 
several  Lords,  as  wrote  to  by  M‘‘  Pojie ; at  the 
same  time  that  he  promises  the  Respective  Answers 

* Narrative,  p.  10.  f P.  16—19.  f P.  11—14. 

§ P.  20,  21.  This  Letter  the  first  P.  T.  wrote  to  Curl 
for  above  a Year,  from  p.  22.  & 25. 

II  Cooper’s  Narrative,  p.  22 — 25. 
t Ib.  p.  26—32. 
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of  each  Correspondent.  That  very  day  Islay 
took  notice  of  it  in  the  House  of  Lords,  as  a Breach 
of  Privilege.  Curl  was  orderd  to  attend  the  House. 
On  his  doing  it,  & the  Book  being  produc’d,  it 
appear’d  that  there  were  not  any  Letters 
the  Lords  mention’d  in  his  Advertise- 
ment ; & so  he  was  dismis’d.* 

Whilst  this  was  transacting, f Curl  (who  was 
very  busy  with  sev^  of  the  Lords  on  this  occasion) 
skew’d  some  of  them  a Letter  he  had  receiv’d 
from  P.  T.  instructing  him  how  to  behave.  P.  T. 
says  in  it,  that  he  is  not  a Man  of  Quality,  (as  he 
imagines;)  but  onej  conversant  with  such:  & 
that^  in  particular,  he  was  concern’d  with  a Noble 
Friend  of  Pope’s,  in  preparing  Wycherly’s 
Letters  for  the  Press.  He  speaks  of  the  Collec- 
tion by  him,  yet  unprinted,  as  much  more  consider- 
able than  all  the  rest : & promises  Curl  that  he  shall 
have  them  too,  if  he  conceals  him  every  way  in 
this  atfair.f 

Curl’s  shewing  this  Letter  soon  came  to  P.  T® 
knowledge ; & it  seems  that  he,  or  his  Agent 
Smith,  had  wrote  or  talk’d  very  severely  to  Curl 
upon  it.§  Curl,  in  his  Answer.,  is  in  an 
May  16.  quaiTcl  with  them  : he  even  threatens 

’em  to  discover  all  their  Correspondence  upon 
Oath  to  the  Lord  Chancellor : & subscribes  him- 
self, their  abus’d  H.  Servant.  Soon  after,  ^ he 
really  went  so  far  as  to  publish  a New  Advertise- 
D.  Advertr.  ^f  Pope’s  Literary  Corre- 

May2i.  spondeucG,  with  a Supplement  of  the 
Initial  Correspondence  of  P.  T.  E.  P.  R.  S.  SfC. 
This  was  answer’d  two  days  after  by  another 
Advertisement  shewing  how  E,  Curl  had 
May 23.  p ^ R.  S.  jin  this  affair:  De- 

claring, that  Curl  had  no  right  in  the  Copy:  & 
that  sfnce  Curl  threaten’d  to  publish  their  Letters 
to  him,  they  wou’d  print  his  Letters  to  them ; 
which  wou’d  expose  his  Character  to  all  the  world. 
Accordingly  they  sent  in  the  several  Letters  to 
Cooper,  from  which  this  Narrative  of  his  is  chiefly 
composed.  § 

'•  N.  B.  M""  Pope  printed  an  Advertisement,  on 
their  first  publishing  his  Literary  Correspondence  ; 
with  an  offer  of  20  to  P.  T.  or,  R.  Smith,  if 
either  of  them  will  come  in  & discover  the  whole 
affair  to  him  : & double  that  Sum,  if  they  did  it 
by  the  direction  of  any  body,  and  wou’d  discover 
who  it  was  directed  them.  In  this  Advertisement, 
Pope  says  some  of  these  Letters  must  have 
been  procur’d  from  his  own  Library,  or  that  of  a 
Noble  Lord.  That  they  have  publish’d  some  for 
his,  that  are  not  so  ; & have  interpolated  those 
which  are.  In  a P.S.  to  the  Narrative  ’tis  added, 
That  the  Original  Letters  are  still  in  the  Books 
from  whence  they  were  copy’d  ; & That  there  are 
so  many  Omissions  & Interpolations  in  the  printed 


* Cooper’s  Narrative,  p.  26 — 32.  t P.  29,  30. 

$ See  p.  19.  insign’’.  § P.  B2 — 36. 


Letters,  that  ’tis  impossible  for  P.  to  own 
them  in  the  condition  they  appear. 


EMENDATIONS  OF  GREEK  DRAMATISTS.  j 

Eubulus,  ap.  Athen..,  xiii.  p.  559.  B. : — 

“ Ka/cbs 

KaKws  olttoKoiQ'  6<rTts  yvvaiica  Sevrepov 

'''Eyriixe,  tov  yap  irpS>TOv  ovk  epio  /caKw?. 

*0  ixev  yap  airetpos,  ol/xat,  tou  Kanov, 

'O  5’  otoi'  yvv^  KaKov  ireTreior/AeVos.” 

In  1.  1.,  Kanhs  should  be  omitted  with  one  MS., 
and  the  Editio  Princeps.  v.  5.  Person  reads  7re- 
TTVffiJieuos^  and  the  conjecture  has  been  received  by 
Dindorf  in  his  edition  of  Athenceus.,  and  by  Meineke, 
Fragm.  Com.  Gr.,  vol.  iii.  p.  260.  The  reading 
of  the  MSS.  is  however  correct,  and  ought  to  be 
retained.  Eubulus  means  to  say,  that  the  man 
who  has  been  married  has  been  convinced,  by  ex- 
perience (not  that  he  has  simply  heard)  what  an 
evil  a wife  is. 

Alexis,  ib.  p.  561.  A.,  after  enumerating  the 
contradictions  of  love,  concludes  thus  : — 

“ Kal  tovt’  eyo3,  p.a  ttju  ’AOrjuav  /cal  0eovs, 

Ovk  olS'  on  ecrrlv,  aKA  b/aws  exei 
Toiovtov,  eyyvs  t elpX  tov  ovop-aros.” 

For  TOW  ov6p.aros,  the  reading  of  the  MSS.,  Din- 
dorf corrects  Towouaroy.  What  the  sense  requires, 
however,  is  not  “ the  word,”  but  “ the  idea,” 
Read,  therefore,  tov  votip-o-tos.,  which  completes  the 
verse.  The  conjecture  of  Dobree,  elfi  ttov  rod 
TTpaypLaros,  recedes  farther  from  the  manuscript 
reading. 

In  p.  587.  D.,  a verse  of  Menander  is  cited,  | 
containing  the  names  of  four  hetaerm  : — | 

“ XpvaCSa,  KopwvTjv,  ’Avri/cvpav,  ’IcrxaSa.”  | 

According  to  an  explanation  previously  given,  j 
p.  586.  F.,  Anticyra  was  a nickname  derived  from  ; 
hellebore.  One  of  the  towns,  Anticyra,  was  there-  j 
fore  the  origin  of  the  name.  In  later  times  the  I 
penult  was  short : see  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  83.  166., 
A?d.  Poet.  300. ; but  the  earlier  forms  were 
'Avritcvppa  or  ' AvrjKippa,  as  the  name  should  be 
written  in  Menander. 

In  the  words  of  Syrianus  quoted  by  Meineke, 
Ft'ag.  Com.  Gr.  vol.  iv.  p.  617.  read  ws  '/caAo's  y 6 
Trapee/zcij/,’  i.  6.  wy,  as,  veluti. 

Eurip.  Antiop.  Frag.  20.  is  cited  in  Aristot. 
Problem,  xviii.  6.,  where  the  verses  are  confounded 
with  the  text,  and  rvyxdvv,  the  reading  of  the  ! 
manuscripts,  is  incorrectly  altered  by  Bekker. 
See  Rhet.  1.  11.  p.  1371,  Bekker. 

The  following  are  remarks  upon  the  collection 
of  fragments  of  Sophocles,  in  the  new  edition  of 
that  poet  by  Prof.  Dindorf,  lately  published  at 
Oxford  University  Press  (ed.  3,  I860)  : — 

vi}  TO)  Aarzipaa,  vz]  tov  Evpwrav  rpiVov. — Frag.  339. 

Strabo  derives  the  name  Aairepcra  from  the  La- 
conian townASy;  but  if  this  derivation  was  cor- 
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rect,  the  first  syllable  would  be  long.  Lycophron, 
V.  511.,  calls  the  Dioscuri  Aawepcnoi;  in  v.  1369, 
he  speaks  of  a Zeus  Aarrepa-ios,  on  which  passage 
Tzetzes  says  that  AaTrepcat  is  a Demus  of  Attica, 
where  there  is  a temple  of  Jupiter  Agamemnon. 
Stephaiius  of  Byzantium  states  that  Aairepa’a,  in 
the  feminine  gender,  is  a mountain  of  Laconia,  so 
named  from  the  Dioscuri.  The  explanations  of 
this  word,  as  an  epithet  of  the  Dioscuri,  seem  to  be 
merely  conjectural. 

Fragm.  548.  Trai/TopJpcpcp  QenSi^  Dindorf  re- 
fers to  ^sch.  P?'om.  210.;  but  Themis  is  men- 
tioned in  this  passage,  not  Thetis.  The  metamor- 
phoses of  Thetis  are  explained  by  Find.  Nem.  iv. 
62.;  Apollod.  iii.  13.  5. ; Pans.  v.  18.  5. 

Fragm.  599.  'AK^aralos  is  restored  by  Dindorf 
for  ’ AKeffffaios.  Compare  Steph.  Byz.  ’A/ceo-rr?,  tt6~ 
Xis  ^iKeXiasj  Kal  ’'Ayeo'ra,  Tvapa  r'bv  ’A/feVTTju,  where, 
for  ’'A7€0-Ta,  read  Aiyeo-ra,  with  Meineke,  or  ''Eyecrra 
with  Holsdein  and  Berkeley.  Concerning  Acestes, 
as  the  eponymous  king  of  Egesta  or  Segesta,  see 
Heyne,  Exc.  i.  ad  iEn.  v. 

Fragm.  655.  ^o'i$ov  re  iraXaihu  Kriirov.  Dindorf 
now  expunges  re;  but  his  own  note  in  Poetce 
Scenici,  Praef.  p.  xxix.  ed.  1830,  showing  that  it 
ought  to  be  retained,  appears  to  be  right. 

Fragm.  731.  Bead  Kop.iTa<TTa  Xoidophfj-ara.  The 
word  KopLiraarhs  does  not  indeed  occur ; but  the 
forms  Kop-TraffpLa,  Kopiraffpbs,  Kopiraarhs,  and  Kopira- 
ffriKhs  are  used. 

Fragm.  896.  The  form  /ce/com  is  from  Kaluca. 

The  anecdote  concerning  the  Ajax  of  Augustus 
in  p.  208.,  shows  that  in  the  Augustan  age  writ- 
ing was  obliterated  with  a spunge.  G.  C.  Lewis. 


EAST  ANGLIAN  WOEDS. 

Will  any  of  your  readers  give  me  a probable 
derivation  of  '■'‘Diitjin,  the  bridle  in  cart-har- 
ness,” as  explained  by  Moor  and  For  by,  but 
without  any  etym.,  by  either.  Gast  or  Ghast~cow, 
a cow  not  in  calf  when  she  should  be,  as  also  in- 
terpreted by  them  ; Forby  only  proposing  “ A.-S. 
Gast,  Spiritus  and  Moor,  quoting  “Gast-ware,” 
and  “ Gast-beast  and  Heifer,”  from  two  Suffolk 
inventories  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

And,  lastly,  a word  that  Moor' only  notes,  spells, 
and  explains  : “ Futnon,  now  and  then  ; ‘ every 
Futnon.’  Bay  calls  it  a Sussex  word,  '‘Fefn  anon.* 
It  may  be  derived  from  future  and  anon,  after  and 
soon  ; '■Every  foot  anon*  every  now  and  then. 
Cullum’s  Hawstead**  So  far  Moor.  I never 
heard  the  word  “ from  the  fountain,”  but  only  as 
reported  by  a clergyman,  whom  a poor  sick  woman 
had  been  telling  of  her  “getting  a little  sleep  every 
futinon.**  So  he  pronounced  it. 

Having  asked  for  informatioi^bout  these  words, 
will  you  take  it  about  two  othe^  which. have  “suf- 
fer’d a sea- change  ” along  these  coasts,  and  are 


not  recorded  in  our  local  Glossaries  ? (I  think,  in- 
deed, most  provincial  glossarists  have  kept  mainly 
ndand,  neglecting  the  sea-board,  where  some  “an- 
cient and  fish-like  ” phraseology  still  subsists.) 

Spoon-drift,  spray.  A sailor,  telling  me  of  the 
gale  on  last  3rd  October,  said,  that  though  it  was 
a cloudless  mid-day,  the  spoon-drift  fiew  so  thick 
over  the  vessel  as  to  “ cut  the  sun  right  into  little 
stars.”  I was  wondering  at  the  word  (which  I 
have  since  found  is  pretty  generally  used),  till  I 
remembered  old  Dryden’s  “ barbarous  ” line  (he 
owes  much  of  his  vigour  to  the  vigorous  slang  he 
caught  up)  : — 

“ When  Virtue  spooms  before  a prosperous  gale. 

My  heaving  wishes  help  to  fill  the  sail.” 

The  word  in  this  its  first,  stage  of  alteration  I 
find  quoted  in  Bichardson  from  Brooke  and  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher.  It  then  naturally  got  to  spoon 
among  the  sailors,  I suppose;  and  Halliwell  quotes 
from  a Sea  Dictionary  of  1708,  — “ To  spoon  — or 
spooning  — is  putting  a ship  right  before  the  wind 
and  the  sea,”  without  any  sail,  it  says,  unless  fore- 
sail, as  being  generally  done  in  a storm,  when 
Dryden’s  good  wishes  would  scarce  have  helped 
the  good  ship  Virtue. 

Surely  this  “ barbarous  ” spoom  is  a word  we 
may  be  glad  to  recover  under  Dryden’s  sanction  r 
how  spoilt  if  properly  spelt ! 

I cannot  say  so  much  for  my  second  word, 
which,  however,  I consider  the  “ prize  enigma  ” 
of  lucky  discovery,  and  worth  recording  to  show 
what  changes  a word  may  go  through  and  come 
to.  A young  sailor  was  telling  me  how,  one  blow- 
ing night  at  sea,  they  had  Composites  on  the  mast- 
heads. I was  beginning  to  wonder  at  “ Price’s 
Patent  ” in  such  a place  at  such  a time,  when  an 
older  hand  corrected  us.  “ Compo5a%^5  he  mean, 
Sir;”  the  meteors  that  are  well  known  to  light 
on  vessels  at  such  seasons.  But,  then,  why  com- 
posants  f I then  remembered  Dampier’s  telling 
of  a “corpus  sant”  appearing  on  his  masthead, 
“ a Spanish  or  Portuguese  corruption  of  corpus 
sanctum,**  he  says,  and  considered  by  them,  as  also 
by  those  then  with  him,  as  a good  sign  (when 
seen  aloft,  at  least),  so  much  so  that  “ I have 
been  told  that  when  they  see  them  they  presently 
go  to  prayer,  and  bless  themselves  for  the  happy 
sight.”  When  seen  on  deck  the  Englishmen 
thought  it  a bad  omen.  “ I have  heard  some 
ignorant  seamen  discoursing  how  they  have  seen 
them  creep  or  (as  they  say)  travel  about  In  the 
scuppers,  telling  many  dismal  stories  that  hap- 
pen’d at  such  times,”  &c. 

Query,  Why  will  no  one  reprint  the  whole,  or  a 
good  abstract,  of  Dampier’s  fine  Voyages  ? — and 
(now  one  is  about  it)  all  Dryden’s  Prefaces,  which 
Johnson  notices  as  things  sui  generis  quite  ? 

Paratiuna. 
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EARLY  CONTESTS  FOR  PRECEDENCE. 

THE  ARCHIEPISCOPAL  PRELATES  OP  CANTERBURY  AND 
YORK. 

Questions  of  precedence,  at  first  view,  appear  to 
many  an  idle  subject  for  discussion,  and  a matter 
of  inditference.  From  the  earliest  periods,  how- 
ever, of  English  history,  few  subjects  have  at 
times  excited  more  angry  feeling,  and  engendered 
more  discontent  amongst  persons  of  all  ranks,  both 
of  the  clergy  and  laity,  between  dignitaries  spiri- 
tual and  temporal. 

Selden * * * § *  * says  that  the  ancientest  question  he 
remembered  concerning  precedence  judicially 
raised  between  temporal  dignities  since  the  time 
of  the  Roman  Empire  (between  ecclesiastical  the 
questions  are  as  ancient  as  between  Rome  and 
any  other  of  the  old  patriarchats)  is,  that  in  a 
Parliament  at  ISTantes,  held  in  1087,  under  Alan, 
Duke  of  Bretagne,  where  the  priority  of  place 
was  questioned  between  the  Seigneur  d’Ancenis 
and  the  Seigneur  du  Pont. 

Selden  then  refers  to  a case  in  a provincial 
synod,  held  at  London,  in  the  reign  of  William  I., 
Lanfrancf  being  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  president  of  it,  touching  the  place  and  prece- 
dence of  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  England, 
and  observes 

“ that  in  truth  of  the  decisions  that  concern  precedence, 
the  most  are  upon  questions  which  have  arisen  between 
ecclesiastical  persons;  but  there  is  scarce  any  of  these 
decisions  hut  give  good  light  by  way  of  authority  or 
reason  to  some  questions  that  arise  also  between  tempo- 
ral dignities ; especially  cases  wherein  some  of  our  sub- 
ordinate temporal  titles  have  part  in  the  controversie. 

“In  the  disputation  of  such  questions  the  Canon  Law 
was  much  used,  but  rarely  without  intermixture  of  the 
Imperial  Civil  Laws.” 

The  case  here  referred  to  by  Selden  was  the 
dispute  for  precedence  between  the  two  archie- 
piscopal  prelates,  Canterbury  and  York  (but  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  concerned  the  bishops), 
respecting  which  the  following  account  is  given  by 
Fuller  in  his  Church  History  ; | — 

In  the  22nd  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry 
jl.,  1176,  the  Archbishop  of  York  §,  claimed  pre- 
cedence over  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  |1,  and 
at  a synod  held  at  Westminster  in  that  year,  the 
Pope’s  legate  being  present,  Richard,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  sitting  on  his  right  hand,  as  in  his 
proper  place,  when  in  springs  Roger  of  York 

* Title  of  Honour,  ed.  1692,  p.  754. 

f Lanfranc  was  archbishop,  anno  1070  to  1089, 

j Church  History  of  Britain,  fob,  Book  iii,  pp.  38,  39. 
Lohd.  1655. 

§ Roger  of  Bishopsbridge,  consecrated  1154,  died  1181. 

II  Richard,  Prior  of  Dover,  elected  1173,  died  1184. 

^ This  indecent  scene  is  described  in  Fasti  Ecclesice 
Anglicance,  8vo.  1854,  vol.  iii.  p.  100.,  edit.  Hardy,  who 
places  the  account,  on  the  authority  of  a MS.  referred  to, 
in  the  year  1172,  when  the  king  came  to  London  with  the 
Pope’s*  legate  Hugh  — “ cum  domino  Hugone  Papse  le- 
gato.” Roger,  it  appears,  was  severely  used : “ a elericis 


and  finding  Canterbury  seated,  sits  down  upon 
Canterbury’s  lap ; and  hence  began  the  contro- 
versy for  precedency  between  the  two  sees. 

For  the  Archbishop  of  York's  pretensions  it  was 
argued  — 

1st.  When  Gregory  the  Great*  made  York  and 
Canterbury  Archiepiscopal  Sees,  he  affixed  prece- 
dency to  neither,  but  that  the  archbishops  should 
take  place  according  to  the  seniority  of  their  con- 
secration. 

At  length  Lanfranc  usurped  the  seniority  over 
the  See  of  York. 

2nd.  The  Archbishop  of  York  contended  that 
before  the  time  of  Gregory,  York  was  the  See  of 
an  archbishop,  whilst  Pagan  Canterbury  was  never 
dreamt  of  for  that  purpose.  Lucius  j*,  the  first 
Christian  King  of  Britain,  founding  a cathedral 
therein,  and  placing  Samson  in  the  same,  who  was 
succeeded  by  others  in  the  same. 

3rd.  If  the  extent  of  jurisdiction  be  measured, 
York,  though  the  lesser  in  England,  is  the  larger 
in  Britain,  and  which  at  the  time  had  the  entire 
Kingdom  of  Scotland  subject  thereto;  besides 
which,  if  the  three  bishoprics  (viz.  Worcester, 
Lichfield,  Lincoln),  formerly  injuriously  taken 
from  York  were  restored  to  it,  it  would  vie  Eng- 
lish latitude  with  Canterbury  itself. 

F or  Canterhury  it  was  argued  — 

1st.  Ko  Catholic  would  deny  that  the  Pope  is 
the  fountain  of  spiritual  honour,  to  place  and  dis- 
place at  pleasure.  He  first  gave  the  primacy  to 
Canterbury.  The  proper  place  for  Canterbury  in 
a General  Council  was  next  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Ruffinus.  J Anselm  and  his  successors  were  ad- 
vanced by  Pope  Urban  to  sit  at  the  Pope’s  right 
foot,  as  “ Alterius  Orbis  Papa.” 

2nd.  The  English  kings  have  allowed  the  prio- 


et  laicis  turpiter  dejectus  et  cum  baculis  et  pugnis  ad 
terram  ”....“  tandem  resurgens  cum  capa  sua  turpiter 
discissa,  regis  prostratus  vestigiis,  in  Cantuariensera  Ar- 
chiepiscopum  calumpniam  intulit  mendosam.” 

* Gregory  the  Great,  born  circa  544,  Pope  590.  His 
contest  for  ecclesiastical  superiority  with  John,  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  schism  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  which  has  lasted  to 
the  present  time. 

f Lucius,  a supposed  King  in  some  part  of  Britain 
somewhat  later  than  the  middle  of  the  second  eentur3q  is 
said  to  be  the  first  of  any  King  in  Europe  that  received 
the  Christian  Faith.  By  many  historical  writers  this 
“ Great  Luminary,”  as  the  Welsh  termed  him,  is  mysti- 
fied by  the  confused  and  contradictory  accounts  given  of 
him.  * That  he  was  a King  and  a Christian,  however,  is 
established  by  the  preponderating  evidence  of  ancient 
writers.  At  what  time,  and  in  what  part  of  Britain,  did 
this  Lucius  flourish  ? asks  Mr.  Thackeray ; and  whereto 
may  be  added,  where  was  the  cathedral  founded  ? That 
writer  has  discussed  this  point,  and  the  various  contend- 
ing authorities,  in  his  Researches  into  the  Ecclesiastical 
and  Political  State  of  Great  Britain  under  the  Roman 
Emperors,  vol.  i.  pp.  131 — 148. 

J Anselm,  Abbot  of  Bee,  in  Normandj',  appointed 
1093,  died  1109. 
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rity  to  Canterbury  : for  a duarcbie  in  the  church, 
viz.  (two  archbishops  in  equal  power)  being  in- 
consistent with  a monarchy  in  the  State,  they 
have  ever  countenanced  the  superiority  of  Can- 
terbury, that  the  Church  government  might  be 
uniform  with  the  Commonwealth. 

3rd.  Custom  hath  been  accounted  a king  in  all 
places,  which,  time  out  of  mind,  hath  decided  the 
superiority  to  Canterbury. 

The  controversy  lasted  many  years,  which  was 
'first  visibly  begun  between  Lanfranc  of  Canter- 
bury and  Thomas  * of  York,  in  the  reign  of  the 
Conqueror,  continued  betwixt  William  f of  Can- 
terbury and  Thurston  of  York  in  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  I.,  increased  between  Theobald  § of 
Canterbury  and  William  ||  of  York,  at  the  corona- 
tion of  King  Henry  II.,  and  now  revived  between 
Richard*^  of  Canterbury  and  Roger**  of  York, 
with  more  than  ordinary  animosity. 

Here  the  Pope  interposed,  and  to  end  old  divi- 
sions, made  a new  distinction  — Primate  of  all  Eng- 
land, and  Primate  of  England,  giving  the  former 
to  Canterbury,  and  the  latter  to  York.ff 

“ The  last  flash  of  the  flame,”  says  Fuller,  “ was 
in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  I.,  when  William 
Wickham  Archbishop  of  York,  at  a council  at 
Lambeth  for  Reformation,  would  needs  have  his 


* Thomas,  a Canon  of  Bayeux,  appointed  4 Will.  I., 
23  May,  1070  ; died  in  1100  at  Ripon. 

t William  de  Curbellio,  Prior  and  Canon  of  St.  Osytb, 
elected  1123,  died  1136. 

X Thurston,  a Canon  of  St.  Paul’s,  elected  1114,  re- 
signed 21  Jan.  1139;  died,  5 Feb.  ll|g. 

§ Theobald,  Abbot  of  Bee,  in  Normandy,  elected  1138, 
consecrated  1139;  ob.  1161. 

II  William  of  York.  This  should  be  Roger  of  York. 

^ Richard  of  Canterbury,  a Prior  of  Dover,  elected  19 
Hen.  II.  1173 ; ob.  1184. 

**  Roger  of  Bishopsb ridge,  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury 
above  mentioned. 

ft  Bishop  Godwin  (De  Prasulibus  Ang.  665)  remarks 
that  before  the  Conquest,  by  a Constitution  of  Pope  Gre- 
gory, the  two  archbishops  were  equal  in  dignity,  and  in 
the  number  of  bishops  subject  to  their  authority:  that 
William  the  Conqueror  gave  precedence  and  superiority 
to  Canterbury;  but  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  York,  was 
unwilling  to  acknowledge  his  inferiority  to  Lanfranc, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  appealed  to  the  Pope,  who 
referred  the  matter  to  the  king  and  the  barons ; and  at  a 
council  held  at  Windsor  Castle,  they  decided  in  favour  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

This  decision,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  Archbishops 
of  York,  for  the  contest  was  renewed  at  subsequent  periods 
with  considerable  pertinacity. 

Vaughan  in  his  Revolutions  of  English  History^  vol.  i. 
p.  356.,  says  King  John,  in  the  6th  year  of  his  reign, 
with  the  advice  of  the  assembled  prelates  and  barons, 
put  an  end  to  the  controversy  which  had  grown  up  be- 
tween the  Archbishops  of  York  and  Canterbury  for  pre- 
cedence. The  decision  was  in  favour  of  Canterbury. 

William  Wickwane  (not  Wickham),  Chancellor  of 
York,  elected  22  June,  1279,  consecrated  17  Sept,,  resigned 
shortly  before  his  death,  and  retired  into  France,  where 
he  died,  27  Aug.  1285,  at  Pontiniac. 


cross  carried  before  him,  which  John  Peckham  *, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  would  in  no  case  per- 
mit to  be  done  in  his  province.”  f G. 


DICTIONARY  OF  ANONYMOUS  WRITERS. 

The  importance  of  such  an  addition  to  our 
literature,  as  a “Dictionary  of  English  Anony- 
mous and  Pseudonymous  Works,”  has  been  urged 
by  several  writers  in  the  pages  of  “ H.  & Q.”  By 
no  one,  however,  has  the  subject  been  brought 
forward  with  so  much  earnestness,  or  affording 
stronger  hopes  for  its  being  undertaken  and  car- 
ried out,  than  by  Mr.  Halkett,  Librarian  to  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates,  Edinburgh.  Tliat  gentle- 
man ,has  stated  his  views  so  ably  and  explicitly, 
that  I cannot  do  better  than  quote  a portion  of 
his  own  words  from  his  communication  to  “ K.  & 
Q.”  (2^“  S.i.  130.)  : — 

“ In  these  circumstances,  should  no  one  better  quali- 
fied than  mj'self  undertake  the  task,  I feel  strongly  dis- 
posed to  continue  the  researches  in  which  I have  been 
engaged,  and  to  arrange  the  results  with  a view  to  pub- 
lication. But  though  willing,  I am  by  no  means  anxious 
that  the  duty  should  devolve  upon  myself.  My  object  in 
making  the  present  announcement  is  simply  to  hasten,  if 
I can,  the  completion  of  a work  which  is  confessedly  a 
great  desideratum.  On  the  one  hand  I shall  be  glad  to 
afford  to  anyone  better  prepared  than  I am,  all  the  as- 
sistance in  my  power;  and  on  the  other,  should  the 
undertaking  be  left  in  my  hands,  I shall  look  with  con- 
fidence for  the  advice  and  co-operation  of  all  who  take  an 
interest  in  it.” 

I would  now  ask,  is  Mr.  Halkett  still  willing 
to  undertake  the  task  of  superintending  such  a 
work,  should  he  find  his  claims  for  assistance  gene- 
rally respo-nded  to,  which  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
would  be  the  case  ? All  who  have  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  Mr.  Halkett  will  admit,  that  with  his 
extensive  acquirements  and  experience,  the  work 
could  not  be  committed  to  better  hands.  As  an 
instalment,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  others, 
I am  prepared  to  place  at  his  disposal  a list  of 
titles  already  tolerably  extensive,  which  I would 
willingly  endeavour  to  augment.  The  French 
have  long  had  their  Barbier ; the  Italians  have 
now  their  Dizionario  di  opere  Anonime  e Pseudo- 
nime  di  Scrittori  Italia7d,  etc.^  di  G.  M.  (Milano, 
1858-59,  3 vols.  8vo.)  ; and  it  is  full  time  that 
English  literature  should  be  similarly  represented. 

J.  D.  Haig. 

King’s  Inns  Library,  Dublin. 

♦ John  Peckham,  elected  7 Edw.  I.,  1279;  ob.  8 Dec. 
1292. 

t Fuller,  deprecating  these  contests  between  such  high 
authorities,  and  the  miseries  resulting  therefrom,  refers 
to  the  contest  just  before  the  Saviour’s  death  (Luke,  ch. 
xxii.  ver.  24.),  “ Quis  esset  major?  ” which  of  them  shall 
be  the  greater?  when  the  question  should  have  been 
“ Quis  esset  moestior?”  not  who  should  be  the  highest, 
but  who  should  be  the  heaviest  for  their  departing  Mas- 
ter. 
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BAEOXIES  BY  TENURE. 

A few  words  on  the  much-agitated  question  of 
baronies  by  tenure,  ofiered,  with  all  diffidence,  by 
one  who  is  no  lawyer,  but  a lover  of  truth  and 
justice,  will  not,  it  is  hoped,  be  deemed  presumptu- 
ous or  ill-timed,  now  that  the  period  is  rapidly 
approaching  when  the  case  which  has  been  argued 
before  the  House  of  Lords  in  more  than  one  Ses- 
sion of  Parliament  will  be  again  opened. 

The  learned  pleadings  hitherto  advanced  have 
been  occupied  chiefly  (as  far  as  we  can  gather 
from  newspaper  reports)  not  with  the  question, 

“ Do  baronies  by  tenure  still  exist  ? ” but,  iri 
proving  that  they  did  formerly  exist,  and  that  the 
case  before  the  Court  is  one  of  them,  and  in  ex- 
amining the  arguments  and  evidence  used  in 
similar  cases  on  which  the  House  have  formerly 
adjudicated.  Thus  the  Court  has  been  insensibly 
diverted  from  discussing  the  only  question  really 
at  issue,  — “ Do  such  baronies  now  exist  ? ” 

Surely  this  question  lies  in  a nutshell  — and, 
with  the  Act  of  12  Car.  11.  c.  24.  before  us,  may  be 
readily  disposed  of.  That  Act  declares,  inter  alia^ 
that  “ all  fines  for  alienation,  tenures  by  homage, 
knight -service,  &c.  — and  all  tenures  of  the  king 
in  capite  be  likewise  taken  away.” 

Tenures  “ per  Baroniam,”  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  were  strict  feuds,  and  essentially  tenures 
in  capite  by  knight-service  of  the  highest  kind, 
and  proportion  ably  burthened ; as  such,  they  were 
for  ever  swept  away  by  this  Act,  whose  sole  object 
was  to  relieve  the  subject  from  the  burthens  of 
feudal  tenure,  and,  with  the  tenure,  “ the  dignity" 
itself  must  necessarily  have  gone,  but  for  the 
saving  clause  of  the  Act,  that  nothing  therein 
“ shall  infringe  or  hurt  any  title  of  honour,  feudal 
or  other,  by  which  any  person  had,  or  might  have, 
a right  to  sit  in  the  Lords  House  of  Parliament, 
as  to  his  or  their  title  of  honour,  or  sitting  in  Par- 
liament, and  the  privilege  belonging  to  them  as 
Peers.” 

The  dignity^  then,  was  preserved,  but  the 
tenure  by  which  it  was  held  was  for  ever  abolished. 
It  was  put  exactly  on  a par  with  manors  and 
lands  held,  like  it,  by  knight- service.  In  the 
words  of  the  Act,  “ all  sorts  of  tenures  held  of 
the  king,  or  others,  shall  be  turned  into  free 
and  common  socage.”  Thus,  the  manors  and 
lands  remained  with  their  owners,  but  were  no 
longer  held  by  the  tenure  of  knight-service.  In 
like  manner,  the  dignity  of  the  barony  remained, 
but  the  tenure  by  which  it  was  held  was  changed  ; 
, and,  if  the  term  may  be  so  applied  to  a personal 
dignity,  it  was,  thereafter,  to  be  held  in  free  and 
common  socage, — to  be,  in  fact,  like  other  digni- 
ties of  the  peerage,  descendible  therefore  to  the 
legitimate  heir,  without  interference  or  claim  of 
the  crown. 

If  this  view  be  correct,  all  arguments  founded 
on  precedent,  prior  to  12  Car.  II.  are  irrelevant. 


Tenures  “ per  Baroniam  ” were  either  swept 
away  by  that  Act,  as  tenures  by  knight-service, 
or  they  remain  a feudal  tenure  untouched  by  it. 
If  they  do  so  remain,  does  it  not  follow  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  that  their  incidents  also 
remain  ? If  so,  the  “ caput  Baroniae,”  the  castle 
and  manors  by  which  the  dignity  was  held,  and 
all  the  domains,  must  descend,  as  well  as  the 
dignity  itself,  to  the  legitimate  heir,  unless  alien- 
ated by  license,  under  the  Great  Seal ; for 
“ License  of  Alienation”  was  one  of  the  most 
indispensable  incidents  of  tenure  by  knight-ser- 
vice in  capite^  and  this  condition,  by  the  way,  at 
once  disposes  of  the  apparent  anomaly  that  a 
tenure  “ per  Baroniam”  enabled  a subject  to 
create  a peer  by  alienation  of  his  estate.  He 
could  not  alienate  without  license  from  the  Crown 
under  the  Great  Seal.  These  arguments  are  of- 
fered with  sincere  diffidence  by  Amicus  Curi^. 


^{nor 

Heraldic  Book  Plates. — The  Eev.  F.  G. 
Lee,  of  Fountain  Hall,  Aberdeen,  being  a collec- 
tor of  armorial  book-plates,  would  be  glad  to  ex- 
change duplicates  with  any  other  collector. 

Story  of  the  Younger  Pugin.  — A little  be- 
fore this  talented  man  exhibited  marks  of  his 
derangement,  he  received  a letter  from  a Homan 
Catholic  prelate,  requesting  designs  for  a new 
church.  It  was  to  be  very  large  — the  neighbour- 
hood was  very  populous ; it  must  be  very  hand- 
some — a fine  new  church  had  been  built  close  by ; 
it  must  be  very  cheap  — they  were  very  poor,  in 

fact,  had  only  £ : when  could  they  expect 

the  designs  ? Pugin  wrote  : — 

“ My  dear  Lord,— -Say  thirty  shillings  more,  and  have 
a tower  and  spire  at  once.  Yours, 

“ A.  W.  P.” 

Hot  a bad  answer  for  those  who  expect  bricks 
made  without  straw.  A.  A. 

Poets’  Corner. 

Indistancy  : Ubiety.  — Bishop  Pearson,  allud- 
ing to  a difficult  question  of  the  place  or  ubiety  of 
a spirit  (that  is,  how  a spirit  which  is  immaterial 
can  have  any  place  — a relation  which  seems  ne- 
cessarily to  imply  extension  and  circumscription^ 
qualities  which  again  necessarily  imply  a material 
subject),  says  that  the  soul,  “ existing  after  death, 
and  separated  from  the  body,  though  of  a nature 
spiritual,  is  really  and  truly  in  some  place ; if  not. 
by  way  of  circumscription  as  proper  bodies  are,  jet 
by  way  of  determination  and  indistancy;  so  that 
it  is  true  to  say  this  is  really  and  truly  present 
here,  and  not  elsewhere  ” {Exposition  of  the  Creed, 
Art.  V.,  tit.  “ He  descended  into  Hell,”  p.  334., 
21st  edit.).  What  does  the  word  indistancy  mean? 

I am  not  going  to  raise  any  discussion  upon  the- 
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very  difficult  question  of  the  ubiety  of  a spirit : I 
merely  vvisli  to  remark,  that  after  all  that  can  be 
said  abouf  it,  we  can  get  no  farther  than  our  own 
consciousness  carries  us,  namely,  that  we  are  con- 
scious tliat  our  own  spirits,  th()uoi:!i  immaterial^ 
have  a place  as  truly  and  really  as  if  they  were 
material  substances  ; but  how  such  a relation  can 
exist  between  tiie  immaterial  and  the  material  is 
one  of  those  mysteries  which  we  are  utterly  unable 
to  explain.  David  Gam. 

Curious  Names. — Many  of  your  correspondents 
have  cotirributed  instances  of  curious  names  given 
by  the  Puritans  and  others  to  tlieir  children.  I 
subjoin  a tew  from  the  registers  of  St.  Leonard’s, 
Shoreditch,  and  a Note  on  the  subject  from  Bp. 
Hurd’s  Common-place  Book,  as  quoted  by  Mr. 
Kilverr  in  hi>  Biography  of  that  prelate,  p.  276. 

In  tli(^  burial  register  occur,  — 

“ 1563.  Kv  atiielist  Hamerton. 

William  B\"-the-Grace-of-God. 

Inl  . Philt-rnon  Milton. 

1658.  Pretteaser  (?)  Baxter.” 

‘Mip.  Hurd  says, ‘The  custom  that  prevailed  in  the 
fanatical  times,  of  giving  Godly  names  to  children,  such 
I as  God  be-praised  Barebones,  &c.,  was  not  peculiar  to 
that  age.  We  find  the  same  usage  in  the  fifth  century, 
which  makes  mention  of  a holy  Quod-vult-Deus,  Bishop 
I of  Caithage,  and  another  holy  Bishop,  Deo  Gratias.’  ” 
j C.  J.  Robinson. 

Sir  M.  a.  Shee,  P.R.A.  — In  the.  Life  of  Sir 
Martin  Archer  Shee,  P.R.A.,  London,  1860,  2 
I vo!s.  8vo.,  mention  is  made  of  two  portraits,  by 
i me:! ns  <.f  which.  Sir  Martin  used  to  say,  he  rode 
into  the  Academy.  It  may  interest  some  readers 
of  “ N.  & Q.”  to  learn  that  one  of  these  portraits, 
Luke  G’Shea,  Esq.,  is  in  the  possession  of  his  de- 
; scendanr,  Luke  (J’Shea,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  Upper 
■Sherrard  Street,  Dublin.  It  is  life-size,  intro- 
ducing Ids  horse,  and  is  spiritedly  and  carefully 
paiiited  It  is  wo?,  how  ever, "as  stated.  In  a foreign 
uidform,  but  in  that  of  the  Yeomanry  Cavalry  of 
the  period;  the  scarlet,  that  “difficulty”  of  the 
t portrait  painter,  most  skilfully  treated. 

1 I may  add  that  the  picture  is  in  good  preserva- 
tion, and  much  prized  by  its  owner.  F.  R.  S. 

! Dublin. 

Historical  Portraits.  — In  the  diocesan  li- 
brary of  Clogher  (now  removed  to  Monaghan)  a 
number  of  portraits  of  the  bishops  of  that  see  are 
preserved.  1 believe  they  originally  were  kept  at 
the  palace  In  Clogher.  The  fact  of  their  existence 
may  be  useful  to  some  inquirer.  A Irvine. 

Fivemiletown. 

Barm  Cloth. — An  apron  is  so  called  in  many 
parts  of  England.  A late  writer  supposes  it  to 
be  barn,  or  properly  bairn  cloth  — a cloth  for 
children  to  sit  on.  Is  is  not  rather  from  the 
A.-S.  Beapm,  the  lap  (Lat.  Gremium),  the  cloth 
to  cover  the  lap  with  ? A.  A. 

j Poets’  Corner. 


THE  WALKINSHAWS  OF  BAEPvOWFIELD, 
NEAR  GLASGOW. 

I am  desirous  to  obtain  some  information  re- 
garding this  old  Lanarkshire  family.  John  Wal- 
kinshaw,  who  died  circa  1734,  was  the  last  of  the 
name  who  owned  the  Barrowfield  estate.  He  es- 
poused, in  1703,  Katherine  Paterson,  whose  father 
was  Sir  Hugh  Paterson  of  Bannockburn,  and  whose 
mother  was  a daughter  of  Sir  William  Ruthven 
of  Douglas.  John  Walkinshaw  was  a keen  Ja- 
cobite, and  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Sheriffmuir,  during  the  insurrection  of  1715,  but 
escaped  from  Stirling  Castle  through  the  address 
of  his  lady,  who  changed  clothes  with  him,  and 
remained  in  his  stead.  The  subsequent  amnesty 
enabled  Mr.  Walkinshaw  to  return  to  Barrow- 
field, where  he  died,  about  the  year  1734,  as 
already  mentioned,  the  estate  having  been  pre- 
viously sold. 

He  left  no  sons,  but  ten  daughters.  Now,  what 
I wish  to  know  is,  1st.  What  became  of  all  these 
ladies?  2nd.  If  married,  to  whom?  and  3rd. 
Who  now  represent  them  respectively  ? 

Their  names  were  Barbara,  Margaret,  Anna, 
Elizabeth,  Mary,  Jean,  Helen,  Lyonella,  Clemen- 
tina, and  Eleonora.  They  all  reached  majority 
at  the  least;  and  I have  seen  the  signatures  of  the 
whole  to  deeds,  dated  130  years  ago.^ 

The  following  is  the  extent  of  my  present  in-  ^ 
formation  respecting  seven  of  these  Misses  Wal-  * 
kinshaw;  but  I shall  be  happy  to  have  it  corrected, 
confirmed,  or  enlarged,  by  any  of  your  correspon- 
dents. 

It  has  been  said  that  — 

1st.  Lyonella  married  her  cousin  William,  son 
of  James  Walkinshaw  of  Walkinshaw,  in  Ren- 
frewshire. 

2nd.  Margaret  espoused  her  cousin  James,  son 
of  John  Hynd  of  Glasgow,  whose  wife  was  a 
daughter  of  the  said  James  Walkinshaw. 

3rd.  Mary  married  James,  the  son  and  heir  of 
Colin  Campbell  of  Blythswood,  and  died  childless 
on  24  September,  1771. 

4th.  Eleonora  married  Alexander  Grant  of 
Arndilly,  now,  or  lately,  represented  by  William 
Macdowal  Grant,  younger,  of  Arndilly,  who  mar- 
ried the  Hon.  Eleonora  Frazer,  daughter  of  Alex- 
ander, fifteenth  Lord  Saltoun. 

5th.  Helen  married  William  Murray  of  Ja- 
maica, whose  descendant  Sarah  Murray  espoused 
. the  Hon.  Charles  Ashburton,  third  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Ashburnam.  Another  descendant  of  Helen 
Walkinshaw,  named  Mary,  was  married  to  Major- 
General  Sir  tienry  Floyd,  Baronet. 

* In  1730  the  law  agent  for  John  Walkinshaw,  his  wife 
and  daughters,  was  Mr.  Archibald  Campbell,  Writer  to 
the  Signet,  Edinburgh,  in  the  preparation  of  certain 
family  papers. 
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6tli.  Clementina  was  mistress  to  Prince  Charles, 
by  whom  she  had  one  child,  the  Duchess  of  Al- 
bany, who  died  without  issue. 

7th.  Another  Miss  Walkinshaw,  whose  Christian 
name  I do  not  know,  was  maid  of  honour  to  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  mother  of  George  III.  ^ 

This  leaves  unaccounted  for  Barbara,  Elizabeth, 
Anna,  and  Jean ; but  one  of  these  was  the  maid 
of  honour,  which  reduces  the  list  to  three  only. 
What  was  the  Christian  name  of  the  member  of 
the  royal  household  above  referred  to  ? 

I may  mention  the  following  particulars  re- 
garding Mrs.  Walkinshaw,  the  mother  of  these 
ten  ladies,  and  some  of  her  connections. 

She  outlived  her  husband  about  forty-six  years, 
and  died  in  1780,  at  the  great  age  of  ninety-seven, 
much  respected.  She  seems,  at  one  time  (1730), 
to  have  lived  at  Carrubers,  near  Edinburgh.  She 
had  two  brothers  and  one  sister,  viz. : — 

1st.  Sir  Hugh  Paterson  of  Bannockburn  (named 
after  his  father),  who  married  Lady  Jane  Erskine, 
daughter  of  Charles,  tenth  Earl  of  Mar,  now  re- 
presented by  Mr.  Rollo  of  Edinburgh, 

2nd.  James  Paterson,  who  entered  the  service 
of  the  King  of  Sardinia  circa  1738.  He  married 
an  English  lady,  and  died  without  issue.  He  held 
the  rank  of  Lieut.-Colonel  in  the_  Sardinian  army. 

3rd.  Elizabeth  Paterson  married  Hugh  Smith, 
merchant,  Boulogne.  They  had,  1st,  a son,  Hugh, 
who  espoused  “Betty  Seton,”  the  heiress  of  Touch, 
from  whom  are  descended  the  present  Setons  of 
Touch;  and,  2nd,  a daughter,  Margaret  Agnes, 
who  married  Sir  John  Stuart  of  Allanbank,  grand- 
father of  the  present  baronet. 

In  the  curious  Autobiography  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Alex.  Carlyle  of  Inveresh.,  lately  published,  aUu- 
sion  is  made  (pp.  153.  and  518.)  to  these  Smiths, 
and  to  the  Patersons,  with  the  latter  of  whom  the 
Doctor  appears  to  have  been  connected.  From 
the  extensive  range  of  acquaintances,  and  of  in- 
formation respecting  Scotch  families,  which  this 
indefatigable  old  divine  possessed,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  he  knew  Mrs.  Walkinshaw,  and  the 
history  of  her  daughters,  living  as  they  did,  after 
quitting  Barrowfield,  in  or  near  Edinburgh,  and 
being  contemporaries  of  his.  Probably  some  no- 
tice of  these  Walkinshaws  may  be  found  among 
his  unpublished  papers  ; and,  failing  information 
otherwise,  I point  to  that  quarter,  lest  the  present 
inquiry  may  meet  the  eye  of  those  in  charge  of  his 
MSS.  J.  B. 


SONG  OF  THE  CUCKOO. 

What  Is  the  meaning  of  the  words  — * 

“ Bulluc  sterteth,  Bucke  verteth, 
in  the  song  of  the  Cuckoo,  given  in  vol.  ii.  p.  93. 
of  Hawkins’s  History  of  Music^  and  in  vol.  i. 
p.  11.  of  Ritson’s  Ancient  Songs  and  Ballads  f 
Sterteth  is  explained  by  them  as  leaps  about,  gam- 


bols, and  verteth  as  goeth  to  harbour  in  the  fern. 
But  is  there  any  authority  for  either  the  one  or 
the  other  of  these  interpretations  ? Bullocks  are 
not  much  in  the  habit  of  gambolling  at  any  time, 
and  it  is  plain  that  the  meaning  attached  to  ver- 
teth is  incorrect,  for  at  the  season  which  the  poet 
describes,  there  is  no  fern  in  which  they  could 
harbour.  The  only  plant  of  the  tribe  which 
grows  on  forest  glades,  parks,  and  heaths,  is  the 
common  brake,  Pteris  aquilina,  and  this  dies  down 
at  the  approach  of  winter,  and  does  not  appear 
again  till  about  midsummer.  Now,  although  the 
poet  says  that  “ Summer  Is  come  in,”  i-cumen  in, 
yet  the  song  of  the  cuckoo,  the  growing  of  seed, 
and  the  bleating  of  lambs,  show  that  he  uses 
summer  in  its  more  extended  sense,  as  the  season 
of  warm  weather,  and  means  really  that  universal 
theme  of  song  in  the  middle  ages,  the  merry 
month  of  May,  when  there  is  no  fern. 

Before  we  attempt  to  explain  the  verbs,  let  us 
be  sure  that  we  understand  the  nouns.  May  not 
Bulluc  and  Bucke  have  been  written  in  mistake 
for  the  Birch  and  the  Beech?  The  Birch  was 
more  especially  the  tree  of  May,  agreeably  to  its 
German  name,  Mayen-baum  {Vide  Adelung  In  v.), 
and  may  not  this  English  song  have  been  imitated 
from  a French  one,  and  the  word  Bouleau  been 
mistaken  for  bullock  ? Such  confusion  from  re- 
placing foreign  words  with  English  ones  is  not 
without  a parallel.  For  instance.  Dandelion,  to 
judge  by  its  Italian  name,  coda  di  Hone,  was  once 
called  touffe  de  lion,  the  tuft  of  the  lion’s  tail,  which, - 
as  represented  in  gold  in  heraldic  devices  It  very 
much  resembles.  Touffe  was  confounded  with 
tooth,  was  translated  dens,  and  thence  came  dan- 
delion, lowenzahn,  &c.  to  replace  the  much  more 
popular,  but  rather  indelicate  names,  by  which  it 
is  better  known  to  the  peasantry  of  England  and 
the  Continent  to  this  day.  Cov/sllp,  again,  which 
is  just  as  evidently  cow-salep,  just  as  we  have 
dog’s-mercury,  lamb’s-lettuce,  horse-radish,  &c., 
has  been  Anglicized  into  cow’s  lip,  cow’s  leek,  and 
cow’s  anything  but  salep,  an  Oriental  name  for  a 
restorative  made  from  the  tubers  of  orchises,  and 
much  used  by  our  ancestors ; as  it  is  by  the 
Spaniards  at  the  present  time,  and  -under  the 
same  name. 

Bulluc,  then,  I would  submit,  is  the  birch-tree, 
and  Bucke  may  mean  a beech-tree,  A.-S.  boc, 
beoce,  bocce,  Buck-Ingham,  just  as  well  as  Buck. 

If  it  is  allowed  that  the  above  may  be  the  real 
sense  of  the  nouns,  how  shall  we  interpret  the 
verbs,  sterteth  and  verteth  ? Will  mean  shoot, 
spring  as  a young  branch,  or  rather  run  to  tail, 
form  catkins  ? Verteth  will  have  its  literal  mean- 
ing, grows  green.  With  the  hope  that  some  one, 
who  is  more  competent  to  form  an  opinion  on  the 
subject  than  myself,  will  enlighten  me,  I propose, 
as  the  interpretation  of  the  line  in  question. 

The  bircli  is  forming  catkins,  the  beech  grows  green. 

H n A.  p. 
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Heealdtc  : Arthur.  — On  the  tombstone  in 
Benacre  Church,  Suffolk,  of  Edward  N^orth,  Esq., 
who  died  5 June,  1701,  is  a shield  of  North  im- 
paling parti  per  bend  sinister  a lion  rampant, 
apparently  the  arms  of  his  second  wife,  Ann, 
daughter  of  John  Arthur,  Esq.,  who  survived 
him.  I infer  from  other  evidence  that  she  was 
the  same  lady  who,  in  1656,  as  Ann  Arthur, 
spinster,  daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Arthur  of 
Wiggenhall,  in  Norfolk,  Esq.,  deceased,  was  first 
married  to  John  Colby,  Esq.,  of  Banham,  Nor- 
folk. As  one  of  the  quarterings  of  Colby,  en- 
graven on  a silver  cup  in  the  possession  of  my 
family,  I find  the  same  coat,  — parti  per  bend 
sinister  gules  and  azure,  a lion  rampant  argent. 

John  Arthur,  the  father,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  of  a family  resident  in  the  sixteenth  century 
at  Wisbeach,  a branch  of  the  Arthurs  jof  Somer- 
setshire ; but  the  Somersetshire  Arthurs  bore  a 
chevron  between  three  clarions.  Can  anyone  in- 
I form  me  whether  any  and  what  family  of  Arthur 

I did  bear  the  coat  in  question  ? If  I mistake  not, 

j I once  observed  the  same  as  a quartering  in  a 
i hatchment  to  the  late  Sir  Edward  Kerrison,  Bfc. 

G.  A.  C. 

C.  Broughton.  — Can  any  of  your  readers  tell 
who  a gentleman  of  the  name  of  C.  Broughton 
’ was,  living  about  1805?  The  point  is  this  : it  is 
known  that  during  the  war.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  as 
President  of  the  Royal  Society,  sent  the  Nautical 
Almanac  to  La  Place,  and  the  Institut  National ; 

I and  it  is  most  likely  that  they  made  returns, 
i But  the  scientific  intercourse  was  very  restrained; 

I the  science  of  England  was  of  native  growth,  and 
very  inferior.  From  Nelson’s  funeral,  in  1803, 
to  the  Peace  fewer  Continental  books  were  used 
in  England  than  in  any  other  ten  years  since  the 
time  of  Shakspeare.  I have  bought  some  of  the 
books  of  Mr.  C.  Broughton,  and  I guess  that  he 
brought  them  from  Paris  himself  during  the  short 
^ peace  of  Amiens.  Was  he  friend  of  Dr.  Priestley, 
or  Lord  Lansdowne,  or  Mr.  Henry  Cavendish  ? 

' Wm.  Davis. 

St.  John’s  Wood. 

Pronunciation  of  Coleridge.  — What  is  the 
' correct  pronunciation  of  the  name  Coleridge  ? In 
an  unfriendly  article  on  S.  T.  C.,  which  appeared 
in  one  of  the  earliest  numbers  of  Blackwood^  the 
writer,  by  way  of  proving  that  the  poet  was  a 
man  of  no  great  note,  said  that  even  the  sound  of 
'his  name  was  correctly  known  to  few.  (I  am  re- 
calling a recollection  of  more  than  forty  years.) 

I I supposed  I had  discovered  a solution  in  one  of 
f his  own  marginalia^  where  both  rhyme  and  pro- 
, sody  require  a different  pronunciation  from  the 
i one  current  among  us  provincials.  Writing  on 
! the  fly-leaf  of  a volume,  which  had  been  the  pro- 
I perty  of  one  Hannah  Scollock,  he  addresses  the 
lady  : — 


“ But  now  this  book,  once  yours,  belongs  to  me. 

The  Morning  Post's  and  Courier's  S.  T.  C. ; 

Elsewhere  in  College,  knowledge,  wit  and  scbolarage, 

10  friends  and  public  known,  as  S-  T.  Coleridge.” 

Notes  on  Divines,  i.  35. 

Here  we  have  the  highest  of  authorities  for  a 
trisyllabic  pronunciation.  But  again  it  seems 
(although  less  clearly)  to  be  dissyllabic  in  a verse 
of  Wordsworth’s  : — 

“ Nor  has  the  rolling  year  twice  measured, 

Erom  sign  to  sign,  its  annual  course, 

Since  every  mortal  power  of  Coleridge 
Was  frozen  at  its  marvellous  source.” 

J*  H. 

Glasgow. 

Family  of  Fiennes  Trotman  of  Shelswell, 
Oxfordshire. — Can  any  of  the  readers  of  “ N. 
& Q.”  oblige  me  by  giving  any  information  con- 
cerning Mrs.  Trotman,  whose  letter  to  her  daughter 
on  the  subject  of  her  education,  dated  Shelswell, 
1735,  is  published  in  a work  called  the  Voice  of 
the  Church  ? Who  was  this  lady  ? Did  she  write 
anything  else  which  has  been  published  ? M.  T. 

Flight  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  — The  author  of 
Mademoiselle  Mori,  whilst  giving  an  account  of 
the  flight  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  in  1848,  says  that 
some  years  before,  while  bishop,  he  had  fled  from 
his  see.  When  did  this  happen  ? and  why  ? F.  L. 

French  Book  on  Norway.  — Can  any  of  the 
readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  tell  me  the  title  of  a book 
published  some  years  ago,  and  written  by  a French 
lady,  giving  an  account  of  her  travels  to  and  in 
Norway,  as  far  as  the  North  Cape  ? I am  told 
that  it  states  that  the  lady,  having  a great  dread 
of  sea-sickness,  travelled  the  greater  part  of  the 
way  by  land ; always  choosing  a land  route  in 
preference  to  a sea  route.  Edwin  Armistead. 

Leeds. 

Hensley  Register.  — In  the  very  old  register 
of  the  parish  church  of  Hensley,  in  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  there  are  no  entries  for  the 
year  1563.  At  the  bottom  of  the  page  which  con- 
tains the  entries  for  the  preceding  and  subsequent 
years  there  is  the  following  note  : — 

“ The  reason,  as  some  think,  that  nothing  is  written  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  God  1563,  because  in  that  year  the 
visitation  or  plague  was  most  hot  and  fearful,  so  that 
many  fled,  and  y®  town  of  Hensley,  by  reason  of  the 
sickness,  was  unfrequented  for  a long  season,  as  I find  by 
an  old  writing  dated  1569.  “Jo.  Naylor.” 

There  is  no  date  given  to  show  when  this  note 
was  made  ; but  it  was  evidently  inserted,  judging 
from  the  colour  of  the  ink  and  the  character  of 
the  penmanship,  not  more  than  one  hundred  years 
after  the  circumstance  of  sickness  to  which  it 
alludes.  . 

Query,  Was  this  likely  to  have  been  the  real 
plague  ? and,  if  so,  is  there  any  record  of  its 
having,  in  the  said  year,  visited  any  other  part  of 
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England?  It  is  exactly  one  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  breaking  out  of  the  great  plague. 

There  is  also  in  the  vault  of  the  noble  family 
(Bolton),  the  patrons  of  the  living  of  Hensley, 
and  which  vault  is  in  the  inside  of  the  church,  a 
leaden  coffin  of  some  former  female  member,  on 
the  top  of  which,  encased  also  in  lead,  is,  or  rather 
was,  her  heart.  It  is  said  the  body  and  heart,  cof- 
fined and  cased  as  they  are,  were  brought  from 
France. 

With  regard  to  the  enclosing  separately  the  heart, 
was  this  likely  to  have  been  a private  whim  of  the 
deceased  party,  or  was  it  at  any  period  a common 
custom,  and  had  it  any  religious  or  superstitious 
significance  ? I am  not  speaking  of  the  case  of 
the  body’s  being  buried  in  a foreign  soil,  and  the 
heart  sent  to  its  native  one,  but  where  body  and 
heart  are  both  alike  interred  “ at  home.”  R.  S. 

Ode  to  Col.  Luttrell  : Miss  H , about 

1770.— 

“ 0 slender  youth,  so  neat  and  trim. 

As  smooth  in  feature  as  in  limb. 

With  wreaths  of  roses  crown’d, 

What  easy  maid,  with  sandy  locks, 

deceives  thy  love,  thy  vows,  th}'^ , 

Or  is  Miss  H — — sound  ? 

N,  F.  H.  for  Wit,  vol.  iv.  p.  30.  ed.  1770. 

The  female  intended  is  Miss  Harman.  She  was 
a gardener’s  daughter  at  Woodstock,  and  was 
seduced  by  Luttrell  while  “ pursuing  his  studies” 
at  Oxford. 

In  the  Brit.  Museum  is  an  unfinished  pamphlet, 
giving  some  account  of  the  transaction.  In  it 
Luttrell  is  grossly  abused,  and  the  case  repre- 
sented as  one  of  heartless  seduction  and  desertion. 
More  probably  it  was  an  ordinary  affair.  A per- 
son residing  at  Oxford  could  have  but  few  oppor- 
tunities of  seducing  a W oodstock  girl,  unless  they 
were  afforded  him  by  herself. 

The  author  of  the  ode,  whoever  he  was,  had 
probably  seen  the  girl,  whom  he  describes  as  of 
fair  complexion.  He  and  Luttrell  might  be  con- 
temporaries at  Oxford. 

I believe  the  latter  was  ultimately  prevailed 
upon  to  make  some  provision  for  “ his  victim.” 
Has  any  record  been  preserved  of  the  young  lady’s 
■subsequent  career  ? 

The  initial  H.  of  her  name  is  not  given  in  the 
copy  of  the  ode  at  the  Brit.  Museum.  W.  D. 

Rector  or  Newmarket. —Can  any  correspon- 
dent inform  me  of  a rector  of  Newmarket,  about 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  whose  initials 
were  J.  D.  He  wrote  some  theological  works, 
among  others  An  Exposition  of  the  Church  Cate- 
chism. Query,  Was  this  ever  printed  ? J.  C.  J. 

Olivers’  Hymn  or  Praise.  — Have  any  of  the 


[*  John  Dakenwas  Rector  of  St.  Mary’s,  Newmarket, 
from  1647  to  1676.— Ed.] 


readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  a copy  of  the  following  small 
tract  ? — 

“ A Hymn  of  Praise  to  Christ,  set  to  Music  by  a Gen- 
tleman in  Ireland,  and  performed  before  the  late  Bishop 
of  Waterford,  in  his  Cathedral,  on  Christmas-day.  To 
which  is  added,  A Hymn  on  Matt.  v.  29,  30.”  Third 
Edition  (12mo.  177 — .) 

Should  this  tract  be  in  the  possession  of  any 
person,  the  inquirer  would  esteem  it  a great  favour 
by  their  communicating  to  Daniel  Sedgwick, 

81.  Sun  Street,  City. 

Papal  Bulls,  etc. — In  a Catalogue  of  a sale  of 
books,  which  took  place  in  London  about  four 
years  since,  a volume  is  described  as  containing 
“ a Collection  of  Papal  Bulls,  Edicts,  and  Notifi- 
cations, promulgated  at  Rome  from  the  Year  1798 
to  1814  by  Ferdinand  IV.,  Pope  Pius  VIL,  and 
Napoleon*!.;  Roma,  1798 — 1814.”  Are  these 
Bulls,  &c.,  published  in  a collected  form  ? And 
if  so,  what  is  the  exact  title  of  the  publication  ? 
I am  disposed  to  think  that  the  volume  above 
alluded  to  was  merely  a collection  of  pieces  issued 
during  the  years  cited. 

It  forms  Lot  2999.  in  the  second  portion  of  the 
Catalogue  of  the  late  Bindon  Blood’s  books,  sold 
by  Sotheby  & Wilkinson  on  the  llth  of  August, 
1856,  and  following  days.  Aiken  Irvine. 

Pelayo’s  Visits  to  North  of  Spain. — 
Pelayo  discourses  with  much  sound  learning  on 
the  origin  of  the  title  “ Don,”  and  its  present  in- 
discriminate use,  which  seems  to  have  brought  it 
nearly  as  low  as  our  Esquire,  He  says,  that  on 
arriving  at  the  inn,  the  waiter  called  him  Don 
without  any  knowledge  of  his  quality ; and  that 
on  sending  for  a barber,  the  boy  of  the  shop 
replied  that  “his  excellency  had  gone  out,  but 
would  be  sure  to  come  as  soon  as  possible.” — p.90. 
{A  Visit  to  the  North  of  Spain,  London,  1801,  8vo, 
pp.  246.) 

I shall  be  obliged  by  the  title  of  Pelayo’s  book, 
and  that  of  any  other  which  treats  of  Italian  or 
Spanish  titles  of  honour.  F.  B. 

“ The  Pretender.”  — In  the  Life  of  John  Dun- 
ton,  8 VO.  1818  (p.  750.),  there  is  in  the  list  of 
D unton’s  political  tracts,  one  (No.  33.)  entitled 
The  Pretender,  or  Sham  King,  ^c.,  a tragi-comedy. 
Is  this  a dramatic  piece,  and  was  it  written  by 
Dunton  ? Zeta. 

Qubzal.  — In  Stephen’s  Central  America,  ^'c., 
1st  ed.  vol.  ii.,  p.  189.,  is  the  following  passage  : — 

“ On  a shelf  over  his  bed  were  two  stuffed  quezales,  the 
royal  bird  of  Quichb,  the  most  beautiful  that  flies ; so 
proud  of  its  tail  that  it  builds  its  nest  with  two  openings, 
to  pass  in  and  out  without  turning ; whose  plumes  M^ere 
not  permitted  to  be  used  except  by  the  royal  family.” 

What  bird  is  a quezal  ? C.  de  D. 

Alex.  Ross.  — Among  the  works  attributed  to 
Alex.  Ross,  chaplain  to  King  Charles  I.,  is  one 
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entitled  Colloquia  Plautina,  no  date.  Wanted 
some  notices  of  the  contents  of  this  very  rare 
book.  Zeta. 

Scutch.  — This  word  is  explained  in  a dic- 
tionary now  before  me,  “ to  break  and  separate 
the  woody  part  of  flax  ; to  dvessfax'" 

Will  any  of  your  correspondents  inform  me 
whether  it  is  ever  applied  to  any,  and  what  other 
process?  Or  to  a similar  process  on  any,  and 
what  other  substance  than  flax  ? Kegedonum. 

Visible  Air.  — 

Amissa  solus  palma  superabat  Acestes ; 

Qui  tamen  aerias  telura  contendit  in  auras, 

Ostentans  artemque  pariter,  arcumque  sonantem, 

Hie  oculis  subitum  objicitur  magnoque  futurum 
Augurio  monstrum ; docuit  post  exitus  ingens : 
Seraque  terrifici  cecinerunt  omnia  vates. 

Namque  volans  liquidis  in  nubibus  arsit  arundo, 
Signavitque  viam  flammis,  tenuesque  recessit 
■Consumpta  in  ventos : ccelo  seu  scepe  rejixa 
Transcurrunt  crinemque  volantia  sidera  dacunt.” 

Virg.  xEn.  v.  518. 

“ One  of  the  hawk-tribe,  peculiar  to  this  country,  the 
t^ier-Falcon — Falco  Islandicus — is  a most  remarkable  bird. 
They  catch  their  prey  alive  and  on  the  wing ; and  so 
terrible  and  unerring  is  their  flight,  that  nothing  can  es- 
•cape  them.  Except  his  near  relative,  the  peregrine  falcon, 
there  is  probably  not  a bird  in  the  world  that  can  equal 
Tiis  speed  on  the  wing.  Grej’’,  like  his  native  cliffs,  he 
will  sit  on  a projecting  crag,  quiet  for  hours,  until  a flock 
of  rock* doves  or  some  ducks  are  seen  flying  by.  He  leaps 
into  the  air,  vaulting  upwards  till  he  has  ‘ got  the  sky  ’ 
of  his  prey  to  a sufiicient  height  for  gaining  the  necessary 
impetus,  his  wings  shiver  for  a moment  as  he  works  him- 
jself  into  a perfect  command  and  poise,  and  to  the  full 
extent  of  his  energy.  Then  he  dashes  downwards  with 
such  velocity,  that  the  impression  of  his  path  remains  on  the 
sky  like  that  of  the  shooting  meteor  or  the  flashing  lightning, 
und  you  fancy  there  is  a torrent  of  falcons  rushing  thremgh 
the  air.”  — Northufari,  or  Rambles  in  Iceland,  (p.  173.,) 
by  Pliny  Miles,  London,  1854. 

The  fact  and  the  fiction  resemble  each  other.  I 
^hall  be  glad  if  any  scientific  reader  of  “ N.  & 
Q.”  will  state  whether  bird  (tc  projectile,  without 
giving  off  exuviae,  can  affect  the  air  so  as  to  mark 
its  course  ? Fitzhopkins. 

Garrick  Club. 


Bibliographic  Query.  — Is  there  any  Cata- 
logue published  of  the  various  controversial  pam- 
phlets, which  issued  from  the  English  press  during 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  ? I have 
The  Catalogue  of  all  the  Discourses  published 
against  Popery  during  the  Reign  of  James  II.^  4to., 
London,  1689  ; attributed  to  the  pen  of  Dr.  Gee, 
but  it  is  not  sufficiently  full  for  the  purpose  I 
require.  A.  Irvine. 

[John  Gee  published  his  Catalogue  at  the  end  of  his 
work,  The  Foot  out  of  the  Snare,  4to.,  1624,  which  passed 
.through  four  editions  in  that  year.  It  is  reprinted  in 
Somers’s  Collection  of  Tracts,  by  Scott,  ed.  1810,  iii.  86., 


and  in  Morgan’s  Phoenix  Britannlcus,  1732,  p.  432.  The 
Catalogue  possessed  by  our  correspondent,  and  published 
in  1689,  is  usually  attributed  to  Edward  Gee,  but  it  differs 
very  materially  from  the  one  published  by  John  Gee  in 
1624.  In  1688,  Archbishop  Wake  published  A Continua- 
tion of  the  Present  State  of  the  Controversy  between  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of  Rome ; being  a full 
Account  of  the  Books  that  have  been  of  late  written  on  both 
sides,  4to.  But  the  most  extensive  is  the  Complete  Cata- 
logue of  all  the  Discourses  written  both  for  and  against 
Popery  in  the  time  o^^King  James  II.  8fc.,  by  Francis  Feck, 
M.A.,  1735,  which  T?  incorporated  in  the  very  valuable 
Catalogue  of  the  Collection  of  Tracts  for  and  against  Popery 
in  the  Manchester  Library  founded  by  Henry  Chetham,  of 
which  the  first  Part  was  published  in  1859  by  the  Chetham 
Society’-,  the  work  edited  by  the  learned  Librarian  of  the 
Chetham  Library.] 

Nicholas  Ridley.  — Can  you  furnish  any  par- 
ticulars of  Nicholas,  the  cousin  of  Bishop  Ridley  ? 

S.  J. 

[The  will  of  this  Nicholas  Ridley  is  printed  in_  the 
Wills  and  Inventories,  published  by  the  Surtees  Society. 
This  is  the  identical  person  whom  Bishop  Ridley  ad- 
dressed in  his  memorable  farewell  letter  to  his  friends 
before  his  martyrdom  at  Oxford  in  1555,  as  “ my  wel- 
beloved  and  worshipfull  Cosin  Master  Nich.  Ridley  of 
Willimotswicke.”  Mr.  Surtees  was  in  possession  of  a full 
pedigree  of  the  family  of  Ridley  of  Willimotswick,  down 
to  Musgrave  Ridley,  whose  estate  was  sequestered  by 
parliament  for  bis  adherence  to  King  Charles  I.,  beneath 
which  he  has  left,  suo  more,  the  following  stanzas  referring 
to  the  great  Rebellion,  and  its  consequences ; — 

‘‘  When  fell  the  Ridley’s  martial  line, 

Lord  William’s  ancient  towers. 

Fair  Ridley  on  the  silver  Tyne, 

And  sweet  Thorngrafton’s  bowers ; 

“ All  felt  the  plunderer’s  cruel  hand. 

When  legal  rapine  through  the  land 
Stalk’d  forth  with  giant  stride ; 

When  loyalty  successless  bled. 

And  truth  and  honour  vainly  sped 
Against  misfortune’s  tide.” 

The  Castle  of  Willimotswick  is  now  in  ruins.] 

Bibliotheca  Cooperiana.  — What  are  the 
dates  of  the  several  portions  of  the  Catalogue  of 
Mr.  (A  P.  Cooper’s  books  ? I am  only  acquainted 
with  the  catalogue  of  thoit  further  portion,  sold  by 
Messrs.  Sotheby  and  Wilkinson  in  July,  1857.  I 
have  lopg  sought  for  the  previous  portions,  but 
without  success.  Aiken  Irvine. 

Fivemiletown. 

'[The  Catalogue  of  the  previous  portions  is  dated  June, 
1852,  and  the  sale  was  announced  to  take  place  in  the 
spring  of  1853.  These  portions  were  sold  by  Messrs. 
Sotheby  and  Wilkinson  on  April  18,  1853,  and  seven  fol- 
lowing days.] 

King’s  Evil.  — When  was  the  last  authenti- 
cated case  of  touching  for  the  King’  Evil  ? 

J.  H.  S. 

rThe  first  English  monarch  w^ho  refused  to  touch  for 
the  King’s  Evil  was  William  HI. ; but  the  practice  was 
resumed  bv  Queen  Anne,  who  officially  announced  m the 
London  Gazette,  12th  March,  1712,  her  royal  intention  to 
receive  patients  afflicted  with  the  malady  in  question. 
It  was  about  that  time,  doubtless,  Johnson  was  touched 
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by  her  majesty,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  cele- 
brated physician,  Sir  John  Floyer,  of  Lichfield  (see  the 
Doctor’s  Life  by  Boswell,  Croker’s  edit.  1848,  p.  7.). 
King  George  I.  put  an  end  to  this  practice,  which  is 
said  to  have  originated  with  Edward  the  Confessor  in 
1058.] 

Foktunatus’  Fuese. — Every  one  has  heard  of 
Fortunatus  with  his  inexhaustible  purse  : but 
can  any  one  tell  me  where  his  history  is  to  be 
found,  and  who  wrote  it?  I^ad  thought  that 
Mr.  Planche’s  two  volumes  contained  all  the  cele- 
brated fairy  tales,  but  the  History  of  Fortunatus 
is  not  among  them.  “ Prince  Fortune,”  which  is 
in  the  collection,  is  quite  a different  story. 

Patereamilias. 

{^Fortunatus  is  not,  we  believe,  included  in  any  collec- 
tion of  Fairy  Tales.  It  is  a well-known  story,  popular 
in  nearly  every  European  language.  Quadrio  is  of 
opinion  that  it.  is  of  Spanish  origin,  while  others,  with 
great  probability,  consider  it  as  originally  English.  It 
was  formerly  very  commonly  printed  as  a Chap-book  in 
this  country,  as  it  is  to  this  day,  we  believe,  in  France, 
Holland,  and  Germany.  Our  readers  may  remember  that 
in  an  article  on  the  Literary  Intercourse  between  England 
and  the  Continent,  which  appeared  in  “ N.  & Q.”  2“^  S. 
vii.  p.  21.,  it  was  shown  that  some  woodcuts  in  a Chap- 
book  edition  of  Fortunatus  were  copied  from,  if  nof  iden- 
tical with,  the  blocks  which  had  been  used  in  a Frankfort 
edition  of  Das  Heldenhuch.l 


« SALTFOOT  COKTEOVERSY.” 

S.  ix.  365.) 

In  answer  to  a Query  by  a correspondent,  re- 
specting this  Controversy^  after  giving  an  account 
of  its  origin,  it  is  stated,  at  p.  366.,  that  the  “ dis- 
putants in  this  solemn  farce  eventually  came  to 
blows”;  and  then,  in  apparent  confirmation,  is 
described  an  occurrence  which  ensued  between 
Messrs.  Douglas  & Blackwood  in  May,  1818 ; 
although  the  above  Controversy  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter.  The  demele  alluded  to  was  oc- 
casioned by  a Glasgow  writer  (Anglice,  attorney,) 
of  the  name  of  Douglas,  very  naturally  taking 
offence  at  being  termed  “ the  Glasgow  gander  ” in 
certain  articles  in  Blackwood' s Magazine.  It  is 
inconceivable  how  the  writer  of  the  answer  in 
“]Sr.  &Q.”  could  confound  such  an  event  with 
The  Saltfoot  Controversy ; and  had  he  even  looked 
into  the  publication,  he  might  have  seen  that  the 
last  letter  appearing  in  the  Magazine  was  pub- 
lished in  September,  1818  : and  that,  consequently, 
it  was  some  time  after  that  date  that  the  reply, 
which  settled  or  terminated  the  question,  appeared 
for  the  firsj^  time  appended  to  a reprint,  with  ad- 
ditions, of  the  original  articles  ; and  accompanied 
by  remarks  on  the  state  of  the  Lyon  Office  in  a 
separate  form,  ^ published  by  Blackwood  at  the 
close  of  1818  with  the  above  title. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  merits  of 


the  Controversy,  can  best  say  whether  it  deserved 
the  epithet  of  “ a solemn  farce.”  It  is  not  surely 
applicable  to  a discussion  in  relation  to  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  graft  on  the  distinguished  stem 
of  the  royal  house  of  Steuart  a family  of  the 
name,  which,  however  latterly  eminent  and  ta- 
lented in  its  branches,  was  in  truth  originally  ob- 
scure. The  “ disputants  ” here  were,  on  the  one 
part  “ Candidus,”  understood  to  be  the  late  Sir 
Henry  Steuart,  of  Allanton,  Bart. ; and  a gentle- 
man, who  was  in  communication  with  him,  Mr. 
George  Robertson,  the  editor  of  an  edition  of 
Crawford’s  History  of  Renfrewshire*,  published 
in  1818  : and  on  the  other  part,  John  Riddell, 
Esq.,  of  the  Scottish  Bar,  a known  legal  antiqua- 
rian authority,  whose  final  “ Reply,”  it  is  believed, 
can  leave  no  doubt  in  the  . mind  of  any  acute  in- 
vestigator of  such  points  of  the  futility  of  the 
Allanton  claim. 

I^'either  was  this  the  first  occasion  of  the  sub- 
ject being  brought  before  the  public  ; as,  in  1798, 
a pamphlet  by  Sir  Henry,  then  Mr.  Steuart, 
stating  the  Allanton  pretensions,  called  forth  an 
unanswered  refutation  from  the  pen  of  the  cele- 
brated Andrew  Stuart,  whom  he  had  accused  of 
haying  ignored  his  family  in  the  able  Genealogical 
History  of  the  Stewarts.  R.  Rf 


CURIOUS  REMAINS  IN  NORWICH. 

S.  X.  446.  523.,  xi.  38.) 

The  unconsciousness  (which  is  the  fact),  nor  the 
fact  itself,  that  the  subject  of  the  “ Curious  Re- 
mains in  Norwich”  had  ever  occupied  your  pages,, 
cannot  be  a bar  to  a revival  of  the  discussion 
under  any  circumstances;  but  when  additional 
discoveries  are  made,  the  subject  may  be  re-opened 
with  advantage  to  the  progress  of  further  inquiry. 
Everything  in  connexion  with  these  troughs  and 
pitchers  has  yet  to  be  explained- — all  is  immersed 
in  conjecture.  The  guarded  words  of  your  able 
correspondent,  Mr.  Edward  Peacock,  admit^ 
this  position  when  he  writes,  speaking  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  like  jars,  that  they  “ contained  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  what  resembled  burnt  wood.” 
In  the  cinerean  urns  of  the  ancients,  the  ashes 
are  sufficiently  easy  of  detection  to  satisfy  the 
most  unpractised  observer.  The  shape  and  size 
materially  militates  against  the  assumption  that 
these  pitchers  were  so  used,  and  the  horizontal 
position  almost  forbids  the  possibility  of  their 
being  applied  to  such  purposes.  There  still  re- 
mains another  question  : Was  the  form  of  the 
common  domestic  pitcher  ever  appropriated  to 


* This  publication  contains  the  problematical  account 
of  the  descent  of  the  family  of  Allanton,  forming  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Controversy,  and  drawn  up  mostly  from  materials 
avowedly  furnished  by  Sir  Henry  Steuart,  if  not  com- 
piled by  himself. 
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funereal  purposes  ? And  if  they  were  so  applied, 
it  is  evident  but  a small  portion  of  the  ashes  could 
have  remained  within  the  small  and  wide-mouthed 
jar  when  placed  in  an  horizontal  position.  Pagan 
urns  were  arranged  in  order,  but  were  they  ever 
laid  in  troughs  ? 

F.  C.  H.  says  : “ Other  such  jars  having  been 
found  with  human  bones  or  ashes  in  them,’  &c., 
has  most  intimately  connected  them  with  the 
burning  of  the  dead ; but  it  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted such  new  and  important  matter  should 
have  been  revealed  without  that  reference  which 
every  querist  naturally  desires. 

The  ages  of  the  churches  do  not  afford  satisfactory 
evidence ; but  as  these  troughs  are  arranged  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  designs  of  both  the 
churches  named,  it  almost  conclusively  follows 
they  are  coeval  only  with  the  perpendicular  style 
of  architecture  — a period  ages  after  the  funeral 
pyre  had  ceased  to  be  the  common  consignment  of 
the  dead. 

Impressed  with  the  opinion  that  these  troughs 
and  jars  were  placed  to  facilitate  the  conveyance 
of  sound,  the  extract  from  the  Theatre  of  the 
Greeks  was  appended  to  the  first  notice  of  the  re- 
cent discoveries.  As  reference  has  now  been 
made  to  some  papers  in  the  Illustrated  News,  no 
comment  is  necessary  for  appending  the  following, 
from  the  English  Cyclopcedia,  art.  Theatre  : — 

“ The  ancients  also  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
what  seems  a strange  expedient  for  transmitting  the 
actor’s  voice  to  the  farthest  part  of  the  Theatre,  namely, 
that  of  placing  in  cavities  for  the  purpose  beneath  the 
seats,  hollow  metal  or  earthen  vases,  termed  Echeia, 
that  is,  ‘sounding  thing’:  which  augmented  the 
sound.  Mr.  W.  Banks  discovered  something  of  the  kind 
in  the  Theatre  of  Scythopolis  in  Syria ; but  what  effect 
such  Echeia,  and  the  metallic  mouth-pieces  of  the  masks 
worn  by  the  actors  really  produced,  it  is  not  possible 
now  to  judge.” 

In  tbe  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiqui- 
ties, edited  by  Dr.  Smith,  under  the  word  Thea- 
TRUM  it  is  said,  speaking  of  the  passage  between 
the  tiers  of  seats  : — 

“ One  side  of  such  a passage  formed  towards  the  upper 
rows  of  benches,  a wall,  in  which  in  some  theatres, 
though  perhaps  not  at  Athens,  niches  were  excavated 
which  contained  metal  vessels,  to  increase  the 

sounds  coming  from  the  stage  and  orchestra.” 

Further  extracts  are  unnecessary.  Of  the  three 
component  parts  of  this  mysterious  adjunct  to  the 
church,  two  are  decidedly  in  favour  of  “ sounding 
things,”  the  vases  and  the  walls.  Of  the  third, 
the  locality  is  against  that  conclusion ; but  as 
architects  and  builders,  even  in  our  own  enlight- 
ened age,  have  committed  some  errors,  it  may  not 
be  unreasonably  imagined  that  in  the  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  contrivances  some  defec- 
tive conclusions  of  what  they  were,  may  have 
led  the  builders  of  the  fifteenth  century  into  the 
error  of  placing  the  “ sounding  things  ” at  the  feet 


of  the  choir,  instead  of  being  in  the  midst  of  the 
auditory.  H.  D’Aveney. 


POMONA  IN  THE  ORKNEY  ISLANDS. 

(2^'i  S.  xi.  12.) 

Professor  P.  A.  Munch,  of  Christiania,  in  a 
communication  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland,  published  in  vol.  i.,  part  i.  of  their  Pro- 
ceedings (Edin.  1852),  offers  a most  ingenious  ex- 
planation of  how  the  name  Pomona  came  to  be 
applied  to  the  mainland  of  Orkney.  Before  giv- 
ing the  substance  of  it,  it  is  necessary  to  remark 
that  J.  G.  F.  seems  slightly  in  error,  in  saying 
that  Solinus  “records  the  fact  that  the  island  was, 
at  the  period  when  he  wrote,  about  the  middle  of 
the  third  century,  known  by  this  name,”  as  well 
as  in  supposing  that  his  words  imply  “that  such 
name  had  been  given  to  it  on  account  of  the 
length  of  the  day  in  that  region.”  The  only  pas- 
sage in  Solinus  from  which  any  such  inference  can 
drawn,  is  the  following  : “ Ab  Orcadibus  Thyle 
usque  quinque  dierum  ac  noctium  navigatio  est. 
Sed  Thyle  larga  et  diutina  pomona  copiosa  est  ” 
(chap.  22.).  This,  which  is  the  reading  of  the 
common  editions,  may  be  rendered  thus  : “ From 
the  Orkneys  to  Thule  is  five  days’  and  nights’  sail. 
But  Thule  is  fertile,  and  productive  of  long-last- 
ing corn.”  As  if  to  complicate  the  matter  still 
farther,  Torfmus  in  his  Orcades  (p.  5.)^  has  re- 
marked: “Pomona a Julio  Solino  poly- 

histore  Diutina  appellatur.”  NTo  such  name  ap- 
pearing in  Solinus,  Professor  Munch  was  led  to 
conjecture  that  in  the  historian’s  copy  of  the  old 
geographer,  the  adjective  diutina  had  been  written 
or  printed  Diutina,  the  sentence  reading  thus  : 
“ Sed  Thyle  larga,  et  Diutina  pomona  copiosa 
est,”  “Thule  is  fertile,  and  Diutina  has  plenty  of 
corn.” 

“Now,”  he  adds,  “when  such  a reading  could  be 
adopted  in  some  MSS.,  it  seems  not  only  probable  but 
almost  certain,  that  in  other  MSS.  the  words  have  been 
arranged  thus;  ‘Sed  Thyle  larga  et  diutina,  Pomona 
copiosa  est,’  or  ‘Sed  Thyle  larga,  et  diutina  Pomona  co- 
piosa est.’  In  both  cases,  as  in  that  of  Torfseus,  the 
Diutina  or  Pomona  has  been  construed  as  a name  be- 
longing to  the  mainland  of  Orkney,  evidently  because 
Thule  was  not  believed  to  be  productive  of  corn,  Pytheas 
describing  it  in  such  unfavourable  terms.” 

Buchanan’s  assertion  that  “ Orcadum  maxima 
multis  veterum  Pomona  vocatur,”  the  professor 
believes  to  be  a mistake,  as  he  is  “ certain  that  the 
name  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  book  previous  to 
Fordun’s  Scoti-  Chronicon,  1.  ii.  c.  2.,  where  he  calls 
the  Orkneys  ‘ insulae  Pomoniae,’  having,  as  is  to  be 
well  remarked,  quoted  Solinus  only  two  pages 
before  (c.  9.),  where  he  speaks  of  the  manners 
and  languages  of  Scotland.” 

In  a note  appended  to  Professor  Munch  s com- 
munication, Mr.  David  Laing,  while  admitting 
the  ingenuity  of  his  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
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the  name  Pomona,  brings  forward  the  objection 
that  Solinus,  in  using  the  word,  is  speaking  of 
Thule,  which  was  distant  five  days’  sailing  from 
Orkney.  To  this  it  may  be  answered  that  the 
error  of  transferring  the  name  Pomona  to  the 
latter  is  chargeable  against  those  who  misapplied 
Solinus’  words,  and  not  against  that  author,  whose 
meaning  is  obvious  enough.  Mr.  Laing,  having 
examined  several  of  the  earlier  editions  of  Solinus, 
found  the  word  pomona  printed  in  two  of  them, 
with  a capital  initial  letter,  while  in  a third  it 
appears  as  “Pynoma”  — a circumstance  which 
.seems  greatly  to  strengthen,  if  not  altogether  to 
confirm,  the  probability  of  the  correctness  of  Pro- 
fessor Munch’s  conjecture.  James  Macdonald. 

Elgin. 


J.  G.  r.  is  referred  to  Dr.  Barry’s  Account  of 
ihe  Orkney  Islands^  p.  20.,  where  that  author  con- 
jectures that  the  name  is  compounded  of  two  Ice- 
landic words,  which  signify  Greatland ; “ and  this 
name  (he  adds)  is  very  applicable  if  a comparison 
be  made  between  it  and  the  other  Islands.” 

May  there  not  be  some  affinity  between  “ Po- 
mona and  the  simple  Monaf  the  name  given  by 
Dsesar  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  by  Tacitus  to  An- 
^lesea  ? 

It  is  remarked  in  Haining’s  Historical  Sketch 
and  Descriptive  View  of  the  Isle  of  Man  (Liver- 
pool, 1824),  p.  3.,  citing  Woods,  a historian  of  the 
same  island,  that  “ Perhaps  the  words  Mona  and 
Man  may  both  of  them  be  derived  from  the  an- 
cient British  word  Mbn^  accented  grave  in 
Owen’s  Dictionary^  and  signifying  what  is  iso- 
lated,"'— a description  not  inapplicable  to  Pomona. 

G. 

Edinburgh. 


BOMB. 

(2«‘*  S.  xi.  29.) 

Bentivoglio,  in  his  History  of  the  Wars  of  Flan- 
•ders  (English  ed.  1678),  makes  no  mention  of  the 
use  of  bombs  at  the  siege  of  Nimeguen  in  1590. 
Grotius,  in  his  De  Rebus  JBelgicis,  translated  by 
Manley,  and  published  in  1665,  is  equally  silent. 
Both  authors,  however,  are  more  general  than 
particular  in  their  descriptions  of  the  missiles 
'Used  in  the  sieges  of  which  they  write.  Cayet, 
mentioned  by  Fusee,  may  therefore  be  right  in 
stating  that  bombs  were  used  at  ISTimeguen. 

To  find  the  first  undoubted  occasion  on  which 
the  bomb  was  employed  as  an  instrument  of  of- 
fence, is  not  I fancy  an  easy  task,  but  there  is 
evidence  to  prove  that  it  was  invented  and  used 
before  1590. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the  celebrated  painter, 
equally  celebrated  as  a military  engineer,  in  a 
letter  he  wrote  to  Ludovico  il  Moro,  Regent  of 
Milan  (cir.  1489),  speaks  of  his  possessing  a kind 


of  bombard  . . . with  which  to  throw  hail-shot  (“mi- 
nuti  di  tempesta”),  and  with  the  fire  of  which 
to  cause  great  terror  to  the  enemy.  The  original 
of  this  letter  is  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan. 
A translation  of  it  is  in  Jervis’s  Engines  of  Wn7% 
published  in  1859,  p.  41. ; and  a faulty  one  (so 
Captain  Jervis  states)  is  in  Brown’s  Life  of  Leo- 
nai'do  da  Vinci,  published  in  1828.  Two  sketches 
of  Da  Vinci’s  bombards  and  bombs  will  be  seen  in 
Jervis,  p.  42. 

Mante,  in  his  Naval  and  Military  History  of  the 
Wars  of  England,  iv.  443.  (without  date),  says, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Venloo  entertained  the 
Duke  of  Cleves,  then  on  a visit  to  them,  hy  firing 
some  bombs,  said  to  have  been  just  invented. 
This  occurred  about  1588.  Mante’s  authority  for 
this  is  Strada,  and  he  proceeds,  quoting  that 
writer : — 

“ I know  that  some  have  written  that  a month  or  two 
before  a like  experiment  had  been  made  at  Bergen-op- 
zoom,  by  an  Italian  deserter  from  the  Spanish  troops 
who  had  engaged  with  the  Dutch,  and  had  promised  to 
make  them  some  hollow  balls  of  stone  or  iron,  which, 
being  thrown  into  a besieged  town  and  bursting  after 
their  fall,  would  set  everything  on  fire ; but,  as  he  was 
preparing  his  composition,  a spark  having  fallen  on  the 
powder,  he  was  blown  up,  and  by  his  death  left  his  em- 
ployers in  an  uncertainty  whether  or  not  his  search  would 
succeed.” 

Long  before  this  period  (1588)  the  bomb  was 
known  in  England.  A reference  to  Rymer’s  Foe- 
dera  will  show  this.  There  the  record  is,  that  in 
1543,  mortars  for  bomb-shells  were  cast  at  Buck- 
stead  in  Sussex.  The  mechanics  employed  were 
Ralph  Page  and  Peter  Baude,  both  Flemings. 
In  Hollingshed  the  former  artist  is  named  Rafe 
Hoge. 

Bombs  were  “invented,”  so  Haydn  states  in  his 
Dictionary  of  Dates,  “ at  Venloo  in  1495,  but  ac- 
cording to  some  authorities  near  a century  after.” 
Da  Vinci’s  letter  to  the  Sforza  places  the  fact  a 
few  years  earlier,  about  1 489,  and  Strada  about 
1588,  nearly  coincident  with  Haydn’s  dates. 
Haydn  adds,  “ they  came  into  general  use  in 
1634,  having  been  previously  used  only  in  the 
Dutch  and  Spanish  armies.”  This  general  use  of 
the  missile  is  apparently  attributed  to  an  English- 
man. James,  in  his  Military  Dictionary,  art. 
“ Mortar,”  states  that  Mr.  Malter,  an  English 
engineer,  first  taught  the  French  the  art  of 
throwing  shells,  which  they  practised  at  the  siege 
of  Motte  in  1634.  This  is  one  year  earlier  than 
the  siege  named  by  Fusee.  As  Haydn  and  James 
give  no  authorities  for  their  statements,  no  idea 
can  be  offered  of  the  sources  from  whence  they 
obtained  their  information.  M.  S.  R. 


Richard,  Seventh  Earl  of  Anglesey  (2"^  S. 
X.  27.  156.)  — I have  to  thank  Mr.  Fynmore  for 
his  notice  of  my  Query  respecting  the  seventh 
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Earl  of  Anglesey.  It  would  seem  from  Debrett, 
that  Richard,  the  sixth  Earl,  only  married  two 
wives.  I find  that  he  married /owr  : 1st,  Alin 
Phrust,  as  stated  by  Debrett ; 2nd,  Ann  Simpson 
of  Dublin,  the  only  daughter  of  a wealthy  citizen  ; 
3rd,  Anne  Salkeld,  the  mother  of  Richard,  the 
seventh  Earl ; 4th,  Juliana  Donovan,  the  mother 
of  Arthur,  the  unsuccessful  claimant  of  the  earl- 
dom of  Anglesey,  but  successful  in  his  claim  to 
the  title  of  Viscount  Valentia  in  the  Irish  peerage. 

Mr.  Fynmore  states,  from  Debrett,  that  the 
claimant  to  the  title  of  Earl  of  Anglesey,  on  the 
death  of  the  sixth  Earl,  was  John  Annesley,  of 
Ballisack,  Esq.  The  source  from  which  I quote 
(namely,  that  it  was  Richard  Annesley  the  son,) 
is  the  Gentlemans  Magazine  of  the  time  when  the 
contest  arose  (about  1767),  in  which  a statement 
of  the  facts  is  given  at  some  length.  I am,  there- 
fore, inclined  to  regard  this  as  a more  reliable 
source. 

The  questions  which  I before  put,  still  remain 
to  be  answered ; and  if  Mr.  Fynmore,  or  any 
other  correspondent,  can  assist  me  in  the  solution, 

I shall  feel  greatly  obliged.  When  did  Richard, 
the  seventh  Earl  of  Anglesey  die  ? Where  was  he 
interred  ? And  if  married,  did  he  leave  issue  ? 

H.  J.  M. 

Nathaniel  Hooke  (2^^  S.  x.  467.)  — Abhba 
was  so  good  as  to  refer  me  to  the  Catalogue  of 
Sir  William  Betham’s  sale,  in  which  mention  was 
made  of  a patent  creating  “Nathaniel”  Hooke 
a peer  of  Ireland  ; but  having  some  doubt  that 
“Nathaniel  Hooke”  had  been  so  distinguished, 
and  thinking  it  more  probable  that  it  was  Colonel 
Hooke  who  had  been  thus  rewarded  for  his  ser- 
vices in  Scotland  in  1707,  I took  the  liberty  of 
writing  to  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  who  you  stated 
in  a Note  to  an  article  of  mine  on  the  subject  of 
my  ancestor,  had  purchased  his  patent,  to  ask 
him  to  favour  me  with  a copy  of  it.  Not  having 
obtained  the  information  as  I had  hoped,  may  I 
ask  if  any  of  your  correspondents  happened  to 
see  the  patent  in  question  previous  to  or  at  the 
sale,  and  could  inform  me  whether  the  patent 
was  granted  to  a “ Nathaniel”  Hooke,  and  if 
not,  to  whom  ? 

The  Christian  name  of  the  Colonel  is  never  once 
mentioned  in  the  Secret  History,  and  all  his  let- 
ters are  signed  “ Hooke.”  This  work,  it  appears, 
was  published  simultaneously  in  Dublin  and  in 
London  in  1760,  and  curiously  enough  was  set  up 
in  two  distinct  types  in  that  year,  showing  how 
little  correspondence  there  must  have  been  be- 
tween the  booksellers  in  the  two  capitals  in  that 
day.  Copies  of  both  editions  lie  before  me.  One 
is  printed,  large  octavo,  in  London  for  “ T. 
Becket,  at  Tully’s  Head,  near  Surry  Street,  in 
the  Strand,”  and  the  other  in  small  octavo,  in 
Dublin,  by  “ James  Potts,  at  Swift’s  Head,  in 
Dame  Street,  and  Samuel  Smith,  at  Mr.  Faulk- 


ner’s, in  Essex  Street.”  Both  title-pages  bear 
the  words  “ Never  before  published,”  although  in 
the  Preface  to  each  (for  both  works  are  identical) 
it  is  stated  that  the  work  is  a translation  from  the 
French  edition.  Can  any  of  your  foreign  corre- 
spondents refer  me  to  this  “ French  edition  ? ” 
The  English  title  is  — 

“ The  Secret  History  of  Colonel  Hooke’s  Negociations 
in  Scotland  in  favour'of  the  Pretender  in  1707,  including 
Original  Letters  and  Papers  which  passed  between  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  Lords  and  the  Courts  of  Versailles  and 
St.  Germains.  Written  by  Himself.” 

N.  H.  R, 

[In  the  Catalogues  of  the  British  Museum  this  w^ork  is 
entered  as  Colonel  Andrew  Hooke’s.  There  is  also  an 
edition  published  in  1775,  “London,  Printed  for  John 
Donaldson,  corner  of  Arundel  Street,  No.  195.  Strand, 
8vo.,  pp.  210.  In  the  title-page,  the  words  “ in  favour  of 
the  Pretender,”  and  “ never  before  published,”  are  omitted. 
The  preface  is  entirely  new,  and  the  allusions  to  Lock- 
hart’s Memoirs  for  notices  of  Col.  Hooke  are  suppress^. 
It  states  that  the  French  edition  was  “printed  at  the 
Hague”;  and  this  translation  is  dated  “Edinburgh, 
April,  1760.  The  articles  in  the  body  of  the  book  are 
also  rearranged.” — Ed.^ 

Sir  Henry  Killigrew  (2“^  S.  xi.  17.)— ;-Two 
or  three  letters,  relating  to  Killigrew’s  mission  to 
Heidelberg,  &c.,  will  be  found  in  The  Reformers 
of  England  and  Germany,  published  by  Dr.  Heppe 
of  Marburg,  in  1859.  The  same  may  be  seefi  in 
Latin,  with  an  English  rendering,  in  the  same 
book  as  published  in  a translation  (Hatchard  s, 
1859).  These  letters  have,  I believe,  been  no- 
where else  published.  B.  H.  C. 

Severe  Weather  (2°^  S.  xi.  30.)  — Tliere  are 
some  difficulties  connected  with  the  method  your 
correspondent  A.  A.  suggests  ; although,  certainly, 
a register  of  the  number  of  days,  when  skating 
was  practicable,  in  each  year,  would  give  a very 
good  general  idea  as  to  the  severit)^  of  the  weather. 
Situation  has  a great  deal  to  do  with  the  strength 
of  the  ice.  Some  would  consider  it  safe ; while 
others,  not  venturing  on,  would  declare  it  was  not 
strong  enough  for  skating. 

One  pond,  of  a tolerable  size,  in  a very  shel- 
tered spot  on  Clapham  Common,  usually  retains 
the  ice  for  a considerable  time  after  a regular 
thaw  has  set  in;  and  whenever  a slight  ni^ht 
frost  occurs,  is  as  good  as  ever  for  skating.  The 
only  drawback  being,  certain  difficulty  experi- 
enced in  crossing  two  to  four^  feet  of  weak  ice 
covering  the  space  melted  during  the  thaw,  be- 
tween the  bank  and  the  old  ice. 

Skaters,  when  the  pond  was  in  this  state,  have 
been  frequently  amusing  themselves  on  a mass  of 
floating  ice  ; and  all  other  ponds  in  the  neighbour- 
hood “ open-water.”  . j .t  r ^ 

Although  embracing  but  a short  period,  the  fol- 
lowino"  table  from  what  records  I have  kept  may 
be  serviceable  ; at  any  rate,  they  will  assist  to 
form  materials  from  which  the  desired  result  may 
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be  attained.  The  ice  being  strong  enough  for 
skating  on  the  pohd  just  named,  is  not  included 
in  this  statement;  which  is  of  a more  general 
nature,  embracing  the  district  between  the  Crystal 
Palace  waters  and  the  Croydon  and  Epsom  ponds. 

Days. 

1853.  Jan.,  &c.  Xo  record. 

Dec.  17  to  19,  25  to  31  - - - - 10 

1854.  Jan.  1 to  5,  15.  March  3,  doubtful-  - 7 

1855.  Jan.  18  to  Feb.  25,  Dec.  10  to  14,  20  to  22  47 

1856.  Jan.  14,  15,  March  30,  31,  doubtful  ) . q 

Nov.  30  to  Dec.  4,  27  to  29  - - j 

1857.  Jan.  30  to  Feb.  5 - - - - - 7 

1858.  Jan.  24  to  28,  Maych  5 to  12  - - | 

November  about  23  to  25  (24th  certain)  j 

1859.  December  15  to  20-  - - - - 6 

1860.  Feb.  12  to  15,  Dec.  20  to  31  - - - 16 

1861.  Jan.  1 to  14.  Ice  still  bearing. 

Thaw  of  course  occurring  occasionally,  but  ice 
considered  strong  enough  to  bear  on  all  the  above 
6ays.  J.  S.  A. 

Orientation  (2"<i  S.  x.  519.)— -With  refer- 
ence to  the  inquiry  of  Meletes  on  “ orientation,” 
I give  an  extract  from  Fergusson’s  Handbook  of 
Architecture  (note  1.,  p.  516.)  — 

“ In  this  and  the  following  chapters  the  expression 
‘East  End,’  is  generally  used  as  if  synonymous  with 
altar  end. 

“ On  this  side  of  the  Alps  such  an  expression  would 
be  always  correct.  It  is  so  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  in 
such  German  cities  as  Milan  or  Verona,  but  is  correct 
only  by  accident  in  such  as  Pisa,  Ferrara,  Bologna,  or 
any  of  the  cities  of  the  south,  where  the  Gothic  races  did 
not  entirely  supersede  the  original  population;  but  as 
without  very  large  detailed  plans  of  the  towns  it  is  im- 
possible to  ascertain  this,  the  expression  has  been  allowed 
to  stand. 

“ The  orientation  of  churches,  by  turning  their  altars 
towards  the  east,  is  wholly  a peculiarity  of  the  Northern 
or  Gothic  races : the  Italians  never  knew  or  practised  it.” 

. Memor. 

Brazil  (2'^*  S.  x.  449.)  — I do  not  know  that 
I can  throw  much  light  on  this  subject,  but  it 
seems  at  least  unquestionable  that  the  honour  of 
the  discovery  of  this  great  country  belongs  to  the 
Spaniards.  In  the  beginning  of  December,  1499, 
Vincent  Yanez  Pinzon,  one  of  the  skippers  who 
had  accompanied  Columbus  in  his  first  voyage,  in 
1492,  sailed  from  Palos  on  a voyage  of  discovery, 
and  on  28th  January,  1500,  reached  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  near  Cape  St.  Augustine.  From  that 
point  he  sailed  along  the  coast  to  the  north  west, 
passing  the  mouths  of  both  the  river  of  the  Ama- 
zons and  the  Oronoko.  He  was  followed  almost 
irnmediately  by  another  townsman  of  Palos,  one 
Diego  de  Lepe,  who  also  reached  Cape  St.  Au- 
gustine, and  sailed  along  the  coast  to  the  south 
west.  These  were  intentional  discoveries ; the 
next  was  purely  accidental.  Vasco  da  Gama 
having  returned  from  India  in  September,  1499, 
the  King  of  Portugal  fitted  out  a strong  fleet  for 
the  purpose  of  following  up  his  success,  and  gave 
the  command  to  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral,  who  sailed 


from  Lisbon  in  March,  1500;  but  authorities  differ 
as  to  the  day  on  which  he  reached  the  coast  of 
BrSziL  Bishop  Osorio,  the  Portuguese  Cicero, 
says,  in  his  lib.  i.  De  Rebus  Regis  Emmanuelis^ 
that  '‘’‘solvit  Capralis  cum  onmi  classe  viii.  Idus 
Martii,  anno  a Christo  nato  M.D. ; ” and  that 
'•'‘octavo  Kalend.  Maii  nautce  terram  conspiciunty 
This  latter  date  is  of  course,  in  English,  24th 
April.  Maflfsei,  in  his  Historiarum  Indicarum^ 
lib.ii.,  says,  “Capralis  Martio  mense  ad  Hesperides 
tertio  decimo  die  processit,”  and  then  "‘post  men- 
sem^ circiter  in  telluris  conspectum  ventis  ferunturA 
This  would  bring  us,  somewhat  vaguely,  down  to 
the  13th  of  April,  as  the  day  of  discovery.  Cas- 
taneda says  that  the  fleet  came  in  sight  of  land 
on  the  24th  of  April,  but  stood  along  the  coast 
till  they  found  a good  harbour,  which  they  named 
Porto  Seguro;  and  next  day,  being  in  Easter  week^ 
a solemn  mass  was  said  on  shore.  Faria  y Sousa, 
in  his  Asia  Portuguesa^^  says  that  the  fleet  an- 
chored on  Easter  eve^  in  a harbour  which  they 
called  Seguro.  There  seems,  therefore,  to  be  no 
room^  for  doubt  that  this  accidental  discovery  of 
Brazil  by  the  Portuguese  happened  in  the  month 
of  April,  A.D.  1500  ; but  how  to  reconcile  the  au- 
thorities with  each  other,  or  with  the  fact  that  the 
Good  Friday  of  that  year  happened  on  the  17th  of 
April,  I do  not  know.  , 

The  books  above  mentioned  are  the  only  ones  I 
have  at  hand  to  refer  to ; but  if  Delta  will  look 
at  Southey’s  History  of  Brazil.,  he  will  probably 
find  the  discrepancies  accounted  for  and  recon- 
ciled. J.  L. 

Midwives  (2“d  S.  xi.  59.)  — I do  not  know 
whether  midwives  were  licensed  by  ecclesiastical 
authority,  or  by  Act  of  Parliament.  They  were, 
however,  compelled  to  take  an  oath,  the  form  of 
which  is  given  in  Strype’s  Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  537. 

^ Many  parish  Kegisters  contain  entries  of  bap- 
tisms by  the  midwife,  and  in  some  ancient  injunc- 
tions, to  the^  Clergy  by  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
is  the  following  : — 

“ Item  — all  Curates  must  openly,  in  the  Church, 
teach  and  Instruct  the  Mydwiefes  of  the  very  wordes 
and  fourme  of  Baptisme,  to  thentents,  that  they  may  use 
them  perfietly,  and  none  oder.”  (See  Burn’s  'History  of 
Parish  Registers,  pp.  81,  82.  85.) 

John  S.  Burn. 

Henley. 

In  England,  the  midwife  was  licensed  by  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  or  his  chancellor,  upon  the 
certificate  of  the  minister  of  her  parish,  as  to  her 
good  character,  and  the  recommendation  of  re- 
putable matrons  as  to  her  skill  and  knowledge. 

W.  C. 

Eichard  Milbourne,  Bishop  of  Carlisle 
(2“*^  S.  xi.  50.) — This  prelate  was  not  of  (Queen’s 
College,  Oxford.  He  was  for  a short  time  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  whence  he  migrated 
to  Queen’s  College  in  the  same  university,,  being 
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admitted  a sizar  7tli  March,  1578-9,  and  ma- 
triculated 1st  April,  1579.  He  proceeded  B.A. 
1581-2,  was  admitted  a Fellow  of  Queen’s,  25th 
Aug.  1582,  and  commenced  M.A.  1585. 

C.  H.  AND  Thompson  Cooper. 

Cambridge. 

Mr.  S.  Gray  (2«^  S.  xi.29.)  — Mr.  Simon  Gray 
was  a native  of  Dunce,  co.  Roxburgh.  He  en- 
tered the  War  Office  in  February,  1810,  and  re- 
tired upon  a superannuation  allowance  in  1828, 
being  then  sixty-one  years  of  age.  He  returned 
to  his  native  town,  and  lived  on  some  property 
which  he  had  purchased.  He  was  a man  of  ec- 
centric habits,  having  some  peculiar  views  on 
political  economy.  He  carried  out  his  prudential 
maxims  in  the  management  of  his  own  affairs, 
and,  on  his  death,  on  28th  April,  1842,  he  left 
considerable  property,  the  result,^  I believe,  of  his 
own  thrift.  His  executor  was  his  nephew,  a Mr. 
James  Thompson.  I have  never  seen  the  book 
to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the  Query.  I pre- 
sume it  must  have  been  published  before  1841, 
for  I believe  that  during  the  last  year  or  so  of  his 
life  Mr.  Gray  was  incapacitated  from  literary 
exertion.  John  IMaclean. 

Hammersmith. 

Sir  Richard  Pole  (2’“<i  S.  x.  512.)  — The  right 
spelling  of  this  name  is  Poole,  and  the  descent  of 
Sir  Richard  from  Cadwallader,  the  last  British 
king,  is  given  in  the  Harleian  MSS.  1412,  fol.  1., 
labelled  “Visitation  of  Oxfordshire,  1574.”  His 
arms  are  there  shown  to  be,  per  pale  or  and  sable, 
a saltire  engrailed,  counterchanged.  The  pedigree 
is,  shortened,  as  follows  : — 

1.  Cadwallider. 

2.  Idwallus,  first  Prince  of  Wales. 

3.  Kodricke  Matloynoc. 

4.  Canonus  Diudaithe. 

5.  Essilta,  m.  Morinus,  Erie  of  the  Isle  of  Anglice. 

6.  Kodericus  the  Great. 

7.  Amarudus,  first  Prince  of  Powisie,  third  sonne. 

8.  Lewellen  Andothe. 

9.  Kinwinus. 

10.  Bellethinus. 

11.  Meridith. 

12.  Griffinus,  secound  sonne. 

13.  Owinus  Kivilioke. 

14.  Wenvinven,  m.  Susanna,  daughter  of  Pychard  de 
Clare,  Erie  of  Gloster  (one  of  those  who  signed  an  Eng- 
lish proclamation  of  Henry  HI.,  18  Oct.  1258.) 

15.  Katheren,  m.  Gilbert  Poole,  Knight  (introduced 
without  a word  of  explanation.) 

16.  Owin  Poole,  m.  Constance,  dau.  and  here  of  the 
Lord  Pimarthe. 

17.  Amon,  Lord  of  Pemarthe. 

18.  David,  first  sonne. 

19.  Blewlinus. 

20.  Madoke. 

21.  David  Wair. 

22.  Gallfrid  Poolle,  m.  Edith,  daughter  of  Sir  Olliver 
St.  John,  Knight.  (In  Harleian  MSA  1562,  fol.  67.  b., 
labelled  “ Visitation  of  Sussex,  1634-1663,”  it  is  stated 
that  “ Sir  Geffrey  Poole,  Knight,  live  Southampton,  m. 
Edith,  daughter  of  Sir  John  St.  John,  of  Bletsoe.) 


23.  Eichard  Poolle,  Knight  of  the  Garter,  m.  Margaret, 
daughter  and  solle  here  of  George,  Duke  of  Clarence  and 
of  Ellizabeth,  daughter  and  here  of  Therle  of  Sals. 

Sir  Geoffrey  (son  of  Sir  Richard),  and  two  of 
his  sons,  wrote  their  name  Poole  upon  the  wall  of 
their  prison  chamber  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
1562  and  1564. 

It  would  appear  from  the  Harleian  pedigree 
above  copied,  that  the  original  arms  of  Poole  were 
“or,  a lion  rampant  gu.,  a bordure  arg.;”  and 
that  the  saltire  belonged  to  the  Pemarthe  family, 
whose  property  passed  to  the  Pooles,  and  was  di- 
vided between  the  four  sons  of  David  (18th  in 
the  pedigree.)  Blewlinus  (19),  was  the  first  who 
omitted  to  quarter  the  lion  with  the  saltire,  and 
assumed  the  saltire  alone,  in  which  he  was  copied 
by  his  descendants.  I believe,  however,  that  the 
lion  shows  them  to  have  been  one  of  the  reigning 
AVelsh  families.  A list  of  the  descendants  of  Sir 
Richard  Poole,  or  Pole,  and  Margaret  Plantagenet, 
would  be  very  acceptable  to  many  persons  I think, 
and  certainly  to  me.  It  is  a subject  which,  by  its 
unaccountable  obscurity,  invites  investigation. 
The  present  owner  of  Fordington  Manor,  Sussex, 
may  perhaps  possess  deeds  which  would  assist  the 
inquirer,  as  it  was  inhabited  (some  say  built)  by 
Sir  Richard,  and  sold  by  Sir  Geftrey,  who,  other 
authorities  say,  held  it  in  right  of  his  wife,  Con- 
stance Pakenham.  The  will  of  the  latter,  which 
confirms  this  view,  may  be  seen  at  the  Will  Office, 
London,  dated  12th  Aug.  1570,  and  proved  in 
Sept.  1570.  In  it  she  desires  to  be  burled  near 
to  her  late  dear  husband  at  Stoughton;  but  I 
have  ascertained  that  no  vestige  or  record  of  their 
interment  exists  there  now.  T.  E.  S. 

Centenarianism  (2"^  S.  x.  passim.')  — Oh- 
serving  your  correspondent  J.  R.,  M.D,,  wishes  to 
know  whether  any  person  ever  becomes  a cente- 
narian, permit  me  to  direct  his  attention  to  the 
Athen(Eum  of  Jan.  7,  I860,  where  he  may  see  re- 
corded two  well-authenticated  examples,  which  I 
then  communicated  to  that  journal ; one  being  an 
old  soldier  still  living  in  Chelsea  Hospital,  the 
other,  Miss  Baillle,  a sister  of  the  late  eminent 
London  physician,  and  of  the  authoress  Miss 
Joanna.  The  former  centenarian,  named  Rich- 
mond, will  attain  his  106th  birthday  the  4th  of 
March  next ; while  Miss  Baillie,  who  resides  at 
Hampstead,  entered  her  101st  year  the  24th  of 
last  September.  J-  Webster. 

24.  Brook  Street,  W. 

Date  of  Missals  (2««  S.  xi.  48.)  — There  are 
various  ways  of  ascertaining  the  date  of  church 
service-books,  but  they  are  much  the  same  as 
those  used  to  discover  the  period  at  which  other 
manuscripts  have  been  written.  In  late  times 
the  insertion  of  a modern  saint’s  day,  or  other  fes- 
tival, would  be  a proof  that  the  book  was  written 
after  the  bull  of  canonisation,  or  the  institution  of 
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the  holy-day  had  been  promulgated  at  Kome,  but  in 
earlier  times  it  was  not  so.  Festivals  have  been 
observed  for  ages  by  local  churches,  which  have 
only  recently  been  formally  approved  by  the 
Pope.  K.  P.  D.  E. 

Db.  B AND  Luther’s  Story  (2”*^  S.ix.501.) 

- The  story  is  not  in  the  TiscJireden^  but  is  very 
likely  to  have  been  told  by  Luther.  I copy  it, 
retaining  the  old  spelling,  from  “ Teutsche  Apo- 
phthegmata^  das  ist  der  Teutschen  scharfsinnige  Muge 
Spruche,  in  zwei  Theil,  zusammen  getragen  durch 
Julium  Wilhelm  Zinkgrafen,  der  Bechten  Dok- 
toren,  anitzo  noch  mit  dem  dritten  Theil  vermehrt, 
durch  Johan  Leonhard  Weidnern,  Leyden,  1644, 
12mo.  pp.  392.  118.  : — 

“ Eins  Bischofs  von  Bamberg  Narr. 

“ Dieser  hatte  sich  eingebildet,  er  were  dess  Herren 
Jesu  Bruder,  unnd  hatte  darumb  stettigs  mit  seinem 
gauckeln  seinem  eintritt  gen  Jerusalem,  sein  Leiden  und 
AufFerstehen  zubegehen  gepflegt.  Nun  haben  die  Niirn- 
berger  mit  dein  Bischoff  zuthun  gehabt,  derhalben,  das 
er  etiiche  Leut  in  ihrem  Gericht  gefangen,  unnd  da  die 
sack  durch  die  Rath  vertragen  ward,  Hess  der  Bischoff  die 
von  Nurnberg  zur  Tafel  laden ; als  sie  aber  wider  heim- 
ziehen  wolten,  gab  ihnen  der  Bischoff  nach  einander  die 
Hand;  der  Narr  siehet  das  geprang,  Hand  geben  und 
kiissen,  bucken  und  Kappenrucken,  und  spricht  iiberlaut : 

‘ 0 lieber  Bruder  Jesu,  am  Palmtag  empfieng  man  dich 
auch  schbn,  wie  gieng  dirs  aber  hernach  ? Sie  schlngen 
dich  an  ein  creuz.’  ” — P.  339. 

Observe  that  the  query  is  answered  only  as  to 
the  story.  I can  throw  no  light  on  the  political 
application  of  it.  Fitzhopkins. 

Garrick  Club. 

Portrait  op  Ligonier  (2*'*^  S.  x.  494.)  — I 
have  a portrait,  in  a small  oval,  engraved  by 
Kyland,  of  General  Sir  J ohn  Ligonier,  the  per- 
son, I presume,  alluded  to,  who  is  represented  in 
the  military  uniform  of  the  period,  in  wig  and 
cocked  hat,  and  with  the  star  of  the  Bath  Sa  his 
breast.  No  painter’s  name  is  given. 

Wm.  Matthews. 

Cowgili.’ 

Geeaners’  Bell  (2"'*  S.  x.  476.  519.)  —To  the 
previous  notices  of  a bell  being  rung  in  various 
places,  as  a signal  for  the  gleaners  to  be  at  liberty 
to  go  forth  in  the  morning,  I wish  to  mention  that 
in  one  parish  in  Norfolk,  the  want  of  such  a signal 
was  so  much  felt,  that  the  bell  of  the  Catholic 
chapel,  which  rings  every  week  morning  for  mass 
at  nine  o’clock,  has  been  long  adopted  as  the 
signal  for  the  gleaners  to  start  fair  together  into 
the  fields,  on  their  humble,  but  most  useful  avo- 
cation.  y.  C.  H. 

Arms  Wanted  (2««  S.  xi.  47.)  — On  looking 
into  Ormerod’s  Cheshire,  (vol.  ii.  p.  137.)  I per- 
ceive that  some  rich  stained  glass  is  spoken  of  in 
the  chancel  windows  of  Bunbury  church,  too 
much  mutilated,  however,  for  the  original  design 
to  be  traced.  He  alludes  to  the  collections  °of 


Randle  Holme  (H.  MSS.  2151),  and  also  observes 
upon  an  error  made  by  him  in  describing  an 
armorial  bearing  in  this  church,  a worn  star 
having  been  apparently  mistaken  for  a label. 
Randle  Holme  cannot,  certainly,  always  be  de- 
pended upon  for  accuracy  ; and  I would  suggest 
whether  he  may  not,  on  a cursory  inspection,  have 
described  as  a-fleur-de-lis  what  in  reality  was  a 
mutilated  garb.  With  this  correction  the  coat 
would  be  that  of  Weever,  of  the  parish  of  the 
same  name,  situate  only  a few  miles  from  Bun- 
bury. Ormerod  (vol.  ii.  p.  114.)  describes  the^ 
coat  of  Weever  as  S.  2 bars  A.  on  a canton  of  the 
first  a garb  of  the  second.  But  in  Mr.  Papworth’s 
Dictionary  of  Arms  (p.  21.)  there  is  a coat  given 
under  the  name  of  Wever  with  the  tinctures 
exactly  as  desciybed  by  G.  W.  M.,  viz.  S.  2 bars 
A.  on  a canton  G.  a garb  O. ; and  Burke  has  the 
same  in  his  Armory.  Your  correspondent  may 
know  what  likelihood  there  is  of  the  coat,  about 
which  he  inquires,  being  that  of  the  Wever 
family.  Ned  Alsned^ 

English  Verse  (2»<*  S.  x.  403.,  &c.)  — With 
reference  to  Mr.  Keightley’s  position  respecting 
the  construction  of  dramatic  blank  verse,  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  that  many  years 
ago  I remember  hearing  the  late  Mr.  Thelwall 
maintain,  that  what  is  commonly  called  a deca- 
syllabic line,  is  in  reality  an  hexameter  : in  other 
words,  that  it  has  six  metric  accents. 

Thelwall  contributed  to  the  Monthly  Magazine 
several  papers  on  elocution.  It  is  probable,  that 
in  some  of  these  there  may  be  found  a statement 
of  his  views  on  this  point.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  his  theory,  he  was  one  of  the  best  re- 
citers of  English  poetry  I ever  heard.  Meletes. 

Stationers  of  the  Middle  Ages  (2'^'^  S.  x. 
514.)— 

^ “ Item  to  a Stacyoner  for  vj  bokes  of  paper  royall  pro- 
vided for  the  Kinges  receiptes  and  paymentes,  xxxvj^ 
vj*^.” — a.  d.  1529,  Trevelyn  Papers ; Household  Book  of" 
Henry  VIIL 

N.  H.  R. 

Paper  and  Poison  (2*'^  S.  x.  491.)^The  Rev. 
John  Williams  does  not  write  like  a smoker  — 
neither  am  I one  ; but  it  may  interest  consumers  of 
cigarettes  to  know  that  a paper  to  envelope  thenL 
is  now  made  from  the  tobacco-leaf  itself.  Vide 
Paris  Correspondence  of  the  Globe. 

Mortimer  Collins. 
Patron  Saints  (2”^  S.  viii.  141.)  — The  fol- 
lowing passage  occurs  in  Fulke’s  Annotations  on 
1 Tim.  ii.  5. : — 

“ You  have  indeed  distributed  the  several  offices  and 
charges  unto  saints,  and  appointed  us  several  patrons  for 
all  purposes : as  nations,  France  to  S.  Denis,  England  to- 
S.  George,  Scotland  to  S.  Andrew.  And  diseases,  Tooth- 
ache to  S.  Apollonia,  the  pestilence  to  S.  Rooke,  the  ague- 
to  S.  Petronill.  Beasts,  as  hogs  to  S.  Anthonie,  horses  to- 
S.  Loye,  &c.  Degrees  of  men  and  occupations:  scholars 
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to  S.  Grefforie,  soldiers  to  S.  Morris,  physicians  to  S. 
•Cosmus  and  Damianus,  painters  to  S.  Luke,  shoemakers 
to  S.  Crispin  and  Crispianus ; for  fire  S.  Agatha,  for  the 
sea  S.  Nicholas,  for  corn  S.  Jodocus,  for  wine  S.  Urbane, 
&c.  But  by  what  warrant  from  God,  you  are  not  able  to 

show  out  of  his  word.”  B H C 


“Monstrous  Magazine”  (*2^  S.  x.  494.)  — 
There  was  a second  number  published  of  The  Mon- 
strous Magazine ; as  in  a volume  of  miscellaneous 
macrazines,  the  first  and  second  numbers  are  bound 
up  with  other  magazines  of  about  the  date  of  pub- 
lication. The  second  number  was  published  in 
June,  1770.  The  paging  ends  with  p.  92.,  but 
there  are  twenty  other  pages  occupied  with  title- 
page,  dedication,  introduction,  explanation  of 
plates,  &c.  There  are  three  plates  in  the  two 
numbers.  Perhaps  some  other  person  can  say  if 
it  extended  farther.  Sam.  Shaw. 

Munden  the  Comedian  (2"*^  S.  x.  495.)  - 
Allow  me  to  state  that  in  addition  to  the  portraits 
of  Munden  mentioned  in  your  reply  to  L.  R., 
there  were  in  the  late  Charles  Mathev/s  Theatrical 
Gallery  at  Highgate,  the  following  by  my  father  : 
as  “Peregrine  Forester,”  in  Hartford  Bridge;^ 
“Crack,”  in  the  Turnpike  Gate;  and  “ Verdun, 
in  Lover's  Vows;  and  by  Zofiany  as  “Project,  m 
a scene  from  the  comedy  of  Speculation  (with 
Quick  and  Lewis).  L.  R.  may  be  directed  also 
to  Charles  Lamb’s  essay  “ On  the  Acting  ^ of 
Munden,”  in  the  Essays  of  Elia ; and  to  Leigh 
Hunt’s  “ Critical  Essays  ” on  the  London  per- 
formers. G.  J.  De  Wilde^ 


John  a Lasco  S.  x.  210.)-rull,  and  to 
some  extent  new  details  respecting  John  a Lasco 
may  be  found  in  a memoir  of  him  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  series  of  Hues  and  Select  Writings 
of  Fathers  and  Founders  of  the  Beformed  Church, 
Yol.  ix.  pt.  1.,  published  at  Elberfeld,  1860.  Ihe 
writer  of  this  new  memoir  is  Petrus  Bartels,  aiM 
hisdiook  of  course  is  in  German.  B.  H.  C. 


WiNTHROP  Mackworth  Praed  (2^^*^  S.  xi.  47.) 
— In  answer  to  Mr.  Mortimer  Collins’s  in- 
quiry, why  no  English  edition  of  Praed’s  Poems 
has  yet  appeared,  I would  state  that,  about  four 
years  since,  I made  a similar  inquiry  at  Messrs. 
Parkers,  the  publishers ; and  was  told  they  had 
an  edition  ready  for  publication,  but  it  was  de- 
layed in  consequence  of  Mrs.  Praed^  the^  poet  s 
widow,  not  being  satisfied  with  the  frontispiece  — 
a portrait  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Praed.  R*  W. 

Queen  Dick  (2^^  S.  x.  512.) — Queen  Dick 
was  Richard  Cromwell.  There  is  a pamphlet  in 
the  British  Museum,  entitled  Fourty  four  Queries 
to  the  Jjife  of  Queen  Dick,  4to.  Lond.  1659,  the 
first  Query  in  which  is  — 

“ 1.  Whether  Kichard  Cromwell  was  Oliver’s  Sonne  or 


Hydrophobia  (2"^  S.  x.  411.  et  ante).  — From 
personal  intercourse  with  the  lower  orders  of  the 
Irish  people  for  many  years,  I can  affirm  the  popu- 
lar belief  current  as  to  the  humanity  of  smother- 
ing the  so  afflicted  between  two  feather  beds,  as 
well  as  the  universal  opinion  as  to  its  perfect^  le- 
gality. It  is  only  one  of  the  popular  delusions 
common  everywhere.  Allow  me  to  name  two 
more. 

Forcible  Abduction. — Law  evaded  by  putting  the 
woman  on  horseback  before  the  man ; by  which 
means,  the  woman  runs  away  with  the  man ! 

Judge  of  Assizes.  — Should  anything  happen  to 
the  fudge  en  route,  it  is  thought  that  some  benefit 
should  ^accrue  to  the  defendants  in  criminal  ac- 
tions. I heard  that  an  assistant  judge  had  died 
on  the  road,  and  when  it  came  to  the  ears  of  the 
prisoners  they  set  up  a howl  of  joy,  expecting  that 
the  law  had  perished  with  him,  and  demanded  a 
release ! 

The  word  “cleverly,”  quoted  by  your  corre- 
spondent 2.  2.  reminds  me  that  “a  clever  woman” 
is  used  in  Ireland  to  signify  “ a fine,  well-made 
woman.”  But  I have  never  heard  it  used  in  re- 
ference to  a man  (2®^  S.  x.  139.  457.).  Also,  “a 
strong  shop”  is  one  where  a good  of  goods 
is  kept  for  sale.  George  Lloyd. 

Epitaph  at  Croyland  (2’^'^  S.  x.  494.)  — In 
reply  to  T.  W.’s  Query  respecting  this  curious 
epitaph,  I may  say  that  I visited  that  church 
March  25th,  1852,  and  made  the  following  ex- 
tract in  my  note-book  : — 

‘‘  Beneath  this  place,  in  six  foot  in  length,  against  y® 
Clark’s  pew  lyeth  the  body  of  Baly.  He  dyed 

ye  3d  of  Jan.  1704.  Also  y®  body  of  Mary  his  wid.  She 
dyed  y®  21  May,  1705.  Also  y«  body  of  Ab“,  son  of  y® 
said  Ab™  and  Mary.  He  dyed  13^1^  Jan.  1704,  also  2 
which  dyed  in  their  Enfantry  (sic). 

« Man’s  life  is  like  unto  a winter’s  day ; 

Some  brake  their  fast,  and  so  depart  away ; 

Others  stay  dinner— then  depart  full  fed ; 

The  longest  age  but  supps,  and  goes  to  bed. 

O reader  then  behold  and  see : 

As  we  are  now,  so  must  you  bee. 

1706.” 

I have  no  reason  to  think  that  this  epitaph  is 
not  existing  still,  as  it  was  in  1852. 

G.  R.  Macharvess. 

Angel  Halepence  (2*^^^  S.  xi.  28.)  — A “Far- 
thing-angel” is  a quarter  of  an  angel.  Surely  an 
“ angel  halfpenny”  is  a “ half-angel,”  value  in  1524, 
about  three  shillings  and  ninepence.  The  use  of 
the  words  “ halfpenny  ” and  “ farthing,”  to  denote 
the  half  and  the  quarter  of  the  unit,  whatever  that 
unit  might  be,  penny,  angel,  noble,  rial,  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  Roman  use  of  the  word  As,  and 
its  division  — 

“ Unciolam  Proculeius  habet,  sed  Gillo  deuncem.” 

Juv.  Sat.  1.  40. 


no?” 


Zeus. 


W.  C. 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

The  Dramatic  and  Poetical  Works  of  Pohert  Greene  and 
George  Peele.  With  Memoirs  of  the  A.uthors,  and  Notes. 
By  the  Kev.  Alexander  Dyce.  (Eoutledge.) 

Little  more  than  a quarter  of  a century  has  elapsed 
since  such  was  the  rarity  of  the  works  of  Greene  and 
Peele,  that  copies  of  those  collected  in  this  handsome 
volume  would  have  cost  more  pounds  than  the  pence  for 
which  they  may  here  be  purchased.  Nor  is  this  all.  The 
plays  and  poems  of  these  contemporaries  of  Shakspeare 
abound  in  words  and  phrases  which  are  now  caviare  to 
the  many ; but  here  we  have  them  carefully  edited  and 
illustrated  by  one  of  our  most  accomplished  scholars,  who 
has  added  to  the  value  and  interest  of  their  writings  by 
his  excellent  Memoirs  of  Greene  and  Peele.  This  new 
issue  of  Mr.  Dyce’s  edition  of  these  Elizabethan  worthies, 
will  find  a place  in  the  library  of  every  lover  of  our  early 
literature. 

Profitable  Meditations.  ^ Poem  written  by  John  Ban- 
yan whilst  confined  in  Bedford  Gaol  Now  first  reprinted 
from  a Unique  Copy  discovered  by  the  Publisher,  and  edited, 
ivith  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  George  Offor.  (Hotten?) 

The  industry  of  Mr.  Hotten  has  discovered  a curious 
and  interesting  poem  by  JohnBunj^an,  printed  in  1661, 
which  has  hitherto  escaped  the  researches  of  all  the  edi- 
tors and  biographers  of  the  great  allegorist.  Having 
done  so,  he  very  wisely  entrusted  it  to  the  press  of  Mr. 
Whittingham  and  to  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Offor.  No 
man  living  knows  so  much  of  John  Bunyan  as  this  gen- 
tleman, but  he  does  not  inherit  Bunyan’s  spirit ; and  on 
the  perusal  of  his  Introduction,  the  majority  of  readers 
will,  we  have  no  doubt,  share  our  feelings,  and  wish  that 
Mr.  Offor  would  confine  himself  to  what  he  really  knows 
about  Bunyan,  and  not  drag  in  unnecessarily  what  he 
thinks  about  the  Church. 

A Walk  from  London  to  Fulham.  By  the  late  T. 
Crofton  Croker,  F.S.A.,  Revised  and  edited  by  his  Son,  T. 
F.  Dillon  Croker,  F.S.A. ; with  Additional  Illustrations,  by 
F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A.  (Tegg.) 

Among  other  good  qualities,  the  late  Crofton  Croker 
was  a most  affectionate  father ; and  the  result  is  shown 
in  the  dutiful  anxiety  manifested  by  his  son  for  the 
maintenance  of  that  father’s  literary  reputation.  The 
present  little  volume  is  an  instance  of  it.  It  is  a reprint, 
with  great  additions,  of  some  amusing  papers  contributed 
by  Crofton  Croker  to  Fraser's  Magazine.  It  is  chatty  and 
genial,  full  of  pleasant  gossip  about  all  the  notabilities 
who  have  ever  lived  within  the  limited  circle  which  it 
embraces;  and  its  literary  interest  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  numerous  and  effective  illustrations  contributed 
by  the  author’s  old  friend,  Mr.  Fairholt. 

Mysteries  of  Life,  Death,  and  Futurity,  illustrated  from 
the  best  and  latest  Authorities.  By  Horace  Welbv. 
(Kent  & Co.) 

It  is  very  difficult  to  give,  in  our  limited  space,  any 
adequate  notion  of  the  variety  of  curious  topics  which  the 
ingenuity  of  Mr.  Welby  has  gathered  together  upon  the 
three  great  subjects  of  Life,  Death,  and  Futurity.  A 
glance  at  their  titles  will  serve  to  show  their  nature: 
Life  and  Time;  Nature  of  the  Soul;  Spiritual  Life; 
Mental  Operations ; Belief  and  Scepticism ; What  is  Su- 
perstition ; Phenomena  of  Death ; Sin  and  Punishment ; 
Man  after  Death ; The  Resurrection ; Recognition  of  each 
other  by  the  Blessed,  &c.  On  all  these,  and  many  other 
cognate  points,  Mr.  Welby  appears  to  have  read  much; 
and  in  the  work  before  us,  to  have  well  digested  what 
he  has  read. 

The  new  number  of  The  Quarterly^  Review  opens  with  a 


good  article  upon  “ Canada  and  the  North-West.”  This 
IS  followed  by  one  on  “The  Welsh  and  their  Literature,” 
which  will  be  read  with  interest  even  by  those  who  are 
not  natives  of  the  principality.  “Motlev’s  United  Ne- 
therlands forms  the  subject  of  the  nex:t  paper,  which 
cannot  fail  to  attract  more  general  attention  to  Mr.  Mot- 
ley s Recently  published  history.  In  “ The  Iron  Manufac- 
ture,  bearing  as  the  subject  does  upon  the  great  question 
of  the  naval  supremacy  of  England,  the  Quarterly  holds 
opinions  which  are  encouraging  and  satisfactory  “ Italy  ” 
forms  the  political  article  of  this  number,  and,  as  might 
be  expected,  the  Quarterly  denounces  Lord  John  Russell 
for  giving  sanction  to  enterprises  with  which  we  have  no 
concern.  “ The  Dogs  of  History  and  Romance  ” furnishes 
one  of  those  gossiping  articles  which  always  lighten  this 
Review.^  It  is  followed  by  a financial  paper  on  “ The 
income  Tax  and  its  Rivals : ” and  the  Number  concludes 
with  the  article  which  will  probably  be  considered  the 
most  important  in  it — the  Quarterly's  reply  to  the  Oxford 
Lssays  and  Reviews. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 


fht  i jrrice,&c.  or  tne  tollowmg  Books  to  be  sent  direct  to 

required,  and  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose : _ 

Salmon’s  Abkidoement  of  the  State  Trials.  Polio.  London,  1737. 
to  125^°^^^°^  work,  containing  the  leaves  59.  to  63.,  and  120 

Select  Trials  at  toe  Sessions  House.  2 Vols.  8vo.  Printed  for  J. 
Applebee  in  Bolt  Court,  Pleet  Street,  about  1736. 

Wanted  by  W.  O.  Woodall,  11.  Crescent,  Scarborough. 

Poems  by  T.  H.  Bayly.  2 Vols.  1844.  Bentley. 

Microcosm.  5th  Ed.  1825.  C.  Knight,  Or  any  edition. 

Plim-Plams.  3 Vols.  Murray.  1805. 

Vaurien,  by  I.  D’Israeli. 

Wanted  by  S.  and  T.  Gilbert,  4.  Copthall  Buildings,  E.C. 

Britannica.  Anyof  the  Vols.  I.  to  X.  inclusive 
of  the  latest  edition,  m good  condition. 

Wanted  by  Thomas  Lampray,  Esq.,  18.  Clement’s  Inn,  W.C. 


t0  C0rre^jp0iT00nt^, 

OxoNiENsis.  Will  our  correspondent,  as  he  is  on  the  spot,  favour 
with  a carefully  executed  drawing  of  the  stone  ? 

Sermon,  Preached  at  Gissin 
“NT.  & Q.,”  2nd  s.i.  353.  422.461.  - vjrissiu. 


Fiat  Justitia. 
Gei'son. 


treated  of  in 

The  Hebrew  poem  inquired  about  is  by  3Ioses  Ben 


P.  Fitzhenry.  Pedro  Navarro  w mentioned  in  the  best  biographical 
dictionaries.  Our  correspondent  s hints  will  be  acted  upon. 

S.  Shaw  (Andover)  has  our  best  thanks. 

S^on'  refer  to  engravings  from  the  seal  by 


AHEXA.  ne  nave  iwo  communications  relative  to  the 
this  correspondent.  Where  shall  we  forward  them  ? 


f ioGULVi>  jKJr 


The  following  letters  for  correspondents  are  still  in  our  possession  our 
notices  not  having  attracted  the  attention  of  the  writers : _ 


Ursa  Major. 

B.  (Blake  Queries.) 

B.,  Dublin.  (Blondeau  Gougen),  two  letters. 
Philip  Philipson. 

SiRKAB  Ka  Nakur. 

A,  A.  H.  (King  Pepin.) 

T,  V.  N.  (Pedigree  of  Archbishop  Cromer.) 


Zeta.  Isaac  Craven,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  graduated  A.3E 
1663  ; and  Francis  Cruso,  of  Cains  College,  A.B.  1672;  A.31. 1676. 

J-  H-  S.  “Tabby,  from  Tabis:  It.  andSp.  Tabi,  a kind  of  wrought 
silk.  Hence  Tabby-cat.  AS^eei^^c/^ardso?i  s Dictionary, 

Erratum,  — 2nd  S.  xi.  p.  58.  col.  i.  1.  34., /or  “Fir”  read  “ For.” 


_ Notes  and  Queries  is  published  at  noon  on  Friday,  and  is  also 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts.  The  Subscription  foi'  Stamped  Copies  for 
Six  Months  forwarded  direct  from  the  Publishers  {including  the  Half- 
yearly  Index)  is  11s.  Ad.,  which  may  be  paid  by  Post  Office  Order  in 
favour  o/Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy,  186.  Fleet  Street,  E.C.;  to  whom 
all  Communications  for  the  Editor  should  be  addressed. 
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Notes  on  Books. 


MATHEMATICAL  BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

{^Continued  from  2’’*^  S.  x.  310.) 

Strachey  went  far  towards  supplying  what  Lad 
been  for  more  than  twenty  years  a desideratum 
(Bija,  p.  4).  He  possessed  a Bersian ^translation  of 
the  Bija  Ganita  which  was  made  in  India  in  1634 
by  Ata  Alla  Rusheedee  (Strachey,  Bija,  p.  4.),  at 
Agra  or  Delhi  probably  (Hutton,  Tracts,  voh  ii. 
p.  153).  This,  together  with  the  notes  of  Davis 
and  of  Burrow,  furnished  the  materials  for 
Strachey’s  translation  of  the  Bija  Ganita. 

Samuel  Davis  bestowed  considerable  attention 
upon  the  Hindu  specious  arithmetic  or  algebra. 
Under  date  Bhagalpur,  15tb  Feb.  1789,  (As.  Res., 
ii.  268),  he  mentions  the  “ hija  ganitaf  and  cites 
a passage  from  one  of  the  Commentaries  upon  it 
(I  think,  at  least,  that  the  passage  is  not  text. 
Compare  Strachey,  Bija,  pp.  13 — 14,  90  with 
Colebrooke,  Algebra,  pp.  131-2).  7it  that  place 
and  time,  or  very  shortly  after,  Davis,  with  the 
assistance  of  a Pandit,  made  some  important 
notes,  containing  abstracts  and  translations  from 
the  Bija  Ganita.  There  may  be  trifling  inaccura- 
cies in  these  notes,  the  translations  never  having 
been  revised ; but  their  authenticity  may  be  de- 
pended on,  as  they  were  made  from  the  original 
Sanscrit  Bija  Ganita,  which  was  procured  for 
Davis  at  Benares,  by  Duncan  (Davis  to  Strachey, 
Jan.  1812.  See  Strachey,  Bija,  p.  119).  They 


are  from  the  Sanscrit  only.  Davis  never  saw  the 
Persian  translation  (Strachey,  ib.,  p.  5 note  -f). 

The  notes  of  Davis,  long  mislaid  and  forgotten, 
were  sent  by  him  to  Strachey  (Bija,  p.  119.) 
They  v/ere  on  loose  detached  pieces  of  paper,  and 
must  be  regarded  as  memoranda  made  for  private 
use  only.  Although  they  do  not  constitute  a 
complete  translation  of  the  Bija  Ganita,  they 
describe  accurately  a considerable  portion  of  its 
most  curious  parts  (Strachey,  ib.  p.  5).  Davis’s 
notes  on  the  Bija  Ganita  are  printed  at  pp.  90 — 
no  of  Strachey’s  translation,  and  a translation  by 
Davis  of  a portion  of  the  Mariclia  is  printed  at 
pp.  110 — 115  of  Strache}",  who,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Wilkins  has  (p.  117  and  111)  given  an 
explanation  of  Sanscrit  words  used  in  Davis’s 
notes. 

The  Mariclia,  by  Munisv/ara,  surnamed  Vis- 
warupa,  grandson  of  Ballala,  and  son  of  Rangana- 
tha,  is  one  of  the  numerous  commentaries  on  the 
astronomical* portion  of  Bhascara’s  Siddhanta  Siro~ 
maiii  (Colebrooke,  Alg.,  p.xxviii).  It  was  written 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  (ib.; 
and  As.  Res.,  xii,  231,  note  |).  Colebrooke  (As. 
Res.  ix,  325.  He  there  calls  it  Alaidcliil)  says 
that  it  is  an  excellent  commentary.  Davis  (see 
p.  9 of  Strachey’s  Bija)  assigns  to  it  a somewhat 
later  date  than  Colebrooke,  Strachey  (p.  115) 
calls  it  Mariclii,  as  does  Davis  (ib.  p.  112.) 

Strachey  (p.  10)  informs  us  that  the  Persian  of 
the  Bija  Ganita  does  not  in  itself  afford  a correct 
idea  of  its  original  (that  it  is  an  undistinguished 
mixture  of  text  and  commentary,  and  in  some 
places  it  even  refers  to  Euclid).  Davis’s  notes 
show  positively  that  the  main  part  of  the  Persian 
translation  is  taken  from  the  Sanscrit  work  and 
that  the  references  to  Euclid  are  interpolations  of 
the  Persian  translator.  See  Strachey,  pp.  5 — 6. 
Compare  pp.  54  and  104,  66  and  105-6,  69  and 
108.  Davis’s  text  may  be  verified  by  Cole- 
brooke’s  (pp.  131-4,  139—142,  146—7,  162—9, 
170—178,  185,  191,  220— 226,  268). 

Strachey  had  at  one  time  a copy  of  the  original 
Sanscrit  Bija  Ganita  (see  p.  10),  and  a Persian 
treatise  on  algebra  (p.  14,y)  and  he  mentions  in 
more  than  one  (pp.  4,  5,  7 and  9)  place  the  Per- 
sian translation  of  the  Lilavati  made  in  1587  by 
Fyzee.  His  knowledge  of  the  latter  appears  to 
have  been  derived  from  Dalby’s  (Burrow’s)  copy. 
Perhaps  Strachey’s  Sanscrit  Bija  contained  the 
figure  which  he  mentions  at  p 68,  and  which  will 
be  found  at  p.  225  of  Colebrooke’s  Algebra, 

• Mr.  Davis,  who  afterwards  resided  in  Hill 
Street,  and  was  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company,  brought  over  from  India  mathe- 
matical works  both  in  the  native  language  and  in 
Persian  translations  (Hutton,  Tracts,  ii,  153) 
Mr.  Wilkins  became  librarian  to  the  East  India 
Company  (ib.,  p.  167).  James  Cockle,  M.A.  &c. 

4,  Pump  Court,  Temple,  London. 
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QUEEN  ELIZABETH’S  VERSES, 

WRITTEN  WHILE  PRISONER  AT  WOODSTOCK. 

A conjectural  amendment  of  the  verses  cited  by 
Hentzner  in  his  Itinerary^  is  given  by  Walpole 
in  his  partial  reprint,  and  is  thence  copied  into 
Percy’s  Reliques.  In  comparing  the  latter  verses 
with  the  original,  I was  much  struck  with  the 
liberties  which  I think  Walpole  has  taken,  with 
what  we  may  presume  to  have  been  a tolerably 
accurate  transcript  by  Hentzner  from  the  original 
writing  in  charcoal.  To  elucidate  the  matter,  I 
subjoin  three  versions ; the  first,  Walpole’s,  as 
quoted  hy  Percy ; the  second,  Hentzner’s  ‘(from  the 
edition  of  1617)  ; the  third,  what  I would  suggest 
may  have  been  the  original : — 

JValpole. 

“ Oh,  Fortune,  how  thy  restlesse  wavering  state 
Hath  fraught  with  cares  my  troubled  witti 
Witness  this  present  prison,  whither  fate 
Could  beare  me,  and  the  joys  I quit. 

Thou  causedest  the  guiltie  to  be  losed' 

From  bandes,  wherein  are  innocents  inclosed, 

Causing  the  guiltles  to  be  straik  reserved, 

And  freeing  those  that  death  hath  well  deserved, 

But  by  her  envie  can  be  nothing  wroughte ; 

So  Goh  send  to  my  foes  all  they  have  thoughte. 

“ Elizabethe,  Prisonner.” 

Hentzner. 

“ Oh  fortune,  thy  Wresting  vvavring  state 
Hath  fraught  with  Cares  my  troubled  vvitt 
Whese  vvitnes  this  present  prisonn  late 
Could  beare  where  once  was  loy  sloune  quitt 
Thou  causedst  the  guiltie  to  be  losed 
From  bandes  vvhere  innocents  wehre’inclosed 
And  consed  the  guiltles  to  be  reserued 
And  freed  these  that  death  had  Vvell  deserued 
But  allhereni,  can  be  nothing  Yvroughte 
So  God  send  to  my  foes  althey  have  tought. 

“ Elisabethe  the  Prisonner.” 

Probable  Original. 

“ Oh  Fortune ! thy  restless  wavering  state 
Hath  fraught  with  cares  my  troubled  witt, 

Whose  witness,  this  present  prisonn  late 
Could  beare,  where  once  was  J oy  slaine  quite ; 

Thou  causedest  the  guiltie  to  be  losed 
From  bandes  where  innocents  were  inclosed, 

And  caused  the  guiltless  to  be  reserved. 

And  freed  those  that  Death  had  well  deserved; 

But  all-herein, — can  be  nothing  wrought 
So  God  send  to  my  foes  all  they  have  thought.” 

I think  that  we  must  presume  that  Hentzner 
copied  these  verses  as  accurately  as  his  small 
knowledge  of  the  English  language  would  allow ; 
and  we  cannot  conceive  him  writing  the  line, 
“ Could  beare  where  once  was  Joy  sloune  quitt^" 
if  it  had  really  stood  “ Could  beare  me.,  and  the 
joys  I quitt;  the  sense  at  the  same  time  demand- 
ing that  the  words,  “ whose  witness^"  should  be  go- 
verned by  the  following,  “ could  beare.”  Walpole 
has  nipped  in  the  bud  the  poetical  and  pathetic 
phrase,  “where  once  was  Joy  slaine  quite,”  for  the 
sake  of  an  apprehended  improvement  in  the  me- 
tre. I believe,  however,  that  any  of  your  readers 
who  are  versed  in  the  English  metres  of  this,  and 


especially  of  an  earlier  period,  will  find  but  little 
fault  with  the  flow  of  the  amended  verses.  The 
words  fortune.,  witness,  and  guiltless,  must  be  read 
as  trisyllables.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  attempt  to 
cramp  and  alter  verses  of  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  so  to  make  them  conformable  to 
our  modern  metre. 

There  seems  to  be  an  allusion  in  verses  3 — 8.  to 
a previous  occupation  of  the  prison  by  some  per- 
son, who  “ Death  had  well  deserved.” 

Query.  Who  was  this  released  criminal  ? X. 


DIODATI,  “DE  CHRISTO  GR^CE  LOQUENTE.” 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published  at 
Naples  in  1767  in  an  octavo  volume  (pp.  xvi.  204. 
and  four  pages  of  approbations  and  errata).  It 
has  the  reputation  of  being  extremely  rare,  al- 
though a valuable  dissertation  on  an  important 
subject.  A second  edition,  with  an  English  pre- 
face, appeared  in  1843,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Dr.  O.  T.  Dobbin.  This  gentleman  says:  — 

“The  reader  has  in  his  hands  an  exact  reprint  of  Dio- 
dati,  with  the  exception  that  innumerable  mistakes  have 
been  corrected  of  various  kinds  which  did  not  affect  the 
integrity  of  the  text.  The  very  few  changes  which  have 
been  made  in  it,  or  notes  that  have  been  appended,  are 
distinguished  by  brackets,  except  the  second  date  on  page 
67.,  which  was  obviously  wrong.” 

The  principle  thus  laid  down  is  undoubtedly  to 
be  approved,  but  the  question  has  been  suggested 
to  my  mind  as  to  how  far  it  has  been  successfully 
adhered  to. 

Before  I point  out  two  or  three  variations 
which  I have  observed  between  the  first  edition 
(of  which  I have  a copy)  and  the  second,  let  me 
say,  that  the  work  is  now  to  be  found  in  the 
British  Museum,  although  it  Is  stated  not  to  have 
been  there  when  Dr.  D.  published  his. 

a.  Page  9.  A coin  of  Ptolemy  Soter  is  repre- 
sented. In  Diodati  the  letters  describing  the 
metal  are  H?,  and  the  inscription  on  the  reverse 
is  riroAejuaiou  BauiAews,  which  words  are  also  read 
in  the  text.  In  Dobbin,  the  coin  is  described  as 
M (i.  e.  brass,  and  not  silver),  and  the  legend  is 
UroXeyaiov  ^(nrrjpos.  No  account  of  these  vari- 
ations is  given,  and  the  text  is  made  to  describe 
the  coin  as  figured  by  Diodati. 

b.  Page  79.  There  is  figured  a coin  of  Herod 
the  Tetrarch.  As  represented  by  Diodati,  there 
is  on  one  side  a palm-branch  with  the  letter  L.  on 
the  left  and  A A on  the  right,  which  are  explained 
in  the  text  to  signify  the  34th  year  of  the  te- 
trarchy.  The  figure  as  given  by  Dobbin  does 
not  contain  these  letters,  but  the  explanation  of 
them  stands  in  his  text. 

c.  Page  80.  The  coin  of  King  Agrippa,  as  given 
by  Diodati,  does  not  appear  to  have  the  L and  ? 
which  are  conspicuous  upon  the  same  as  it  stands 
in  Dobbin’s  edition. 
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d.  Paoe  80.  The  second  coin  has  on  one  side 
the  word  Aypiira  in  Diodati,  but  in  Dobbin  it  is 


^^rPage  81.  The  coin  figured  by  Diodati  has 
little  resemblance  to  that  of  the  reprint.  In  Dio- 
dati the  reverse  exhibits  a well-defined  rose  and 
the  word  VoBiov ; but  in  Dobbin  the  flower  looks 
like  a lily  more  than  a rose,  and  has  besides  the 
word  Afjiauia^,  and  omits  to  describe  the  metal 

( silvGr\  • • 

/.  Pao-e  82.  The  coin  of  Tiberius  in  Diodati 
looks  to  the  right,  and  has  the  inscription  Ti. 
Caesar  Avgvsti.f.  imperator.  In  Dobbin  the  em- 
peror looks  to  the  left,  and  the  inscription  reads 
Ti.  Caesar  Avgvst  imperato. 

The  preceding  deviations  all  refer  to  the  coins, 
but  I have  noticed  in  the  text  one  of  so  much 
magnitude  that  I will  give  the  passage  as  it 
stands  in  both  editions. 


Dohhin.  Pages  89,  90. : — 

^ “ Illic  itaque  non  mode  synagogam,  verum  etiam  suum 
habebant  extra  urbem  in  via,  quse  Portuensis  dicitur, 
ccemeterium,  ut  patrios  servare  hoc  etiam  in  re  ritus  pos- 
sent.  Illud  autem  Bosius  primus  detexit  anno  Ohristi 
MDCii  dum  reconditos  terras  meatus  trans  Tyberim  per- 
scrutaretur.  Illic  invenit  primo  sepulchra  ad  parietum 
latera,  ut  fit,  exceptis  nonnullis  in  pavimento  efipssis 
substratisque : neque  in  eis,  ut  in  reliquis,  ulla  Christianie 
relif^ionis  indicia  apparebant,  sed  Mosaic!  tantum  cande- 
labn  septem  lucernis  distinct!  figura  expressa.  Lucernse 
etiam  fictiles  in  candelabri  modum  effictas.  Fragmenta 
insuper  laterum  rubei  colons,  quibus  olim  calce  oblitis 
sepulchra  claudebautur.” 

Compare  this  with  the  corresponding  place  in 
the  edition  of  Diodati,  as  in  my  copy  : — 

“ Illic  itaque,  et  synagogos,  et  suum  habebant  cceme- 
terium. Quare  innumerae  repertas  sunt  ibi  Antiquorum 
’ Judaeorum  inscriptiones,  nonnisi  quam  Graece  exaratas. 
Earum  porro  binas  peculiares,  sed  erroribus  repen  apud 
Bayerum,  quas  hie  subnectam,  et  Latine  vertam  secun- 
dum ipsius  emendationes. 

Ev0aSe  Keire  Zwo-tjaos 
Sia  /3iou  crvvay<ayri<; 

AYpiTTTTTjcriwv  ev  eipTjvrj  KOtp.r)- 
aLS  avTOV  . . . cKiOe  6e 

Ketre  EvAXts  Appwv  eroiv  e . . . . 

Hie  quiescit  Zosimus  per  totam  vitam  Synagogus  Agrip- 
pinensium,  in  pace  dormitio  ipsius  ....  Hie  jacet  Elias 
' Aaron  annorum 


Ei/0aSe 
Ketre  lou 
\iavo?  lepeus 
apxcov  Ka\  . . . 
Ay pnrmq(TL(av  uios 
louXtavov 
Apx  t cru  vay  0)  you 


Hie 

quiescit 

Julianus  sacerdos 
Presses 

Agrippinensium  jilius 
Juliani 

Archisynagogi. 


“ Bosius  vero,  qui  ccemeterium  illud  Romae  primus  de- 
texit auno  Christi  mdcii  trans  Tyberim ; invenit  ibi  in 
sepulcris  Mosaic!  candelabri  septem  lucernis  distinct! 
figuram  expressam,  fragmenta  innumera  laterum,  quibus 
olim  calce  oblitis  sepulcra  claudebantur.” 


Diodati,  in  my  copy,  also  omits  (p.  100.)  the 
words  which  follow  the  Greek  quotation  eu6ade 
Keirai  ey  eiprjyrj  to  aliosque^  on  the  same  page,  as 


well  as  the  expression  “ quam  propriam  Hebrge- 
orum  fuisse,  nemo  est  qui  ignorat.” 

There  may  be  other  differences,  but  these  must 
sufiice  for  the  present.  How  are  they  to  be  ac- 
counted for  ? No  doubt  Dr.  Dobbin  is  a faithful 
transcriber,  and  I would  suggest  that  those  por- 
tions which  have  been  now  referred  to  were  can 
celled  and  rewritten.  Supposing  this  to  be  the 
fact,  which  copy  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  corrected 
one  ? . . 

With  reference  to  the  coins,  I expect  a difierent 
reason  has  to  be  assigned. 

I should  add,  that  in  my  copy  of  Diodati,  to 
the  word  “ Bayerum  ” there  is  this  note,  “ Vide 
Bayerum  in  Lucubrationibus,  pag.  20.  Sponius 
in  M4scell.  Num.  118.  & 119.  pag.  371.” 

My  reason  for  calling  attention  to  these  differ- 
ences, and  for  asking  you  to  place  them  on  record, 
is  the  almost  fabulous  rarity  which  is  assigned  to 
the  book.  I suspect  that  mine  is  a corrected 
copy,  because  the  leaf  on  which  the  variations  in 
the  text  occur  is  without  the  signature.  This 
should  have  been  g 2,  and  we  can  easily  under- 
stand why  it  was  omitted  if  the  leaf  was  reprinted. 

If  you  can  find  room  for  this  Note,  probably 
some  of  your  readers  will  be  able  to  say  what  they 
find  in  other  copies  of  Diodati.  B.  H.  C. 


DEFEAT  OF  COLONEL  BAILLIE’S  DIVISION  OF 
MADRAS  ARMY,  SEPTEMBER  lOxu,  1780. 

The  following  narrative  differs  in  many  essen- 
tial points  from  the  accounts  which  have  been 
given  of  this  disastrous  affasr.  As  it  is  written  by 
one  present  in  the  action,  and  who  from  the  situa- 
tion he  held  was  likely  to  have  the  best  means  of 
knowing  the  facts,  you  will  probably  think  it 
worth  inserting  in  “N.  & Q.”  . 

It  is  transcribed  from  a copy  made  at  the  time 
by  a relative  of  the  writer.  J • T. 

Sea  View. 

“ Narritive  of  the  Disaster  which  hefel  the  Detachment, 
under  the  Command  of  Colonel  Baillie,  near  Madras, 
on  September  1780,  by  Capt°  Alex’-  Read,  Aid- 
de-Camp  to  Colonel  Fletcher,  the  2”d  in  Command. 

« On  the  8*  of  SepV  our  Main  Army  w^as  encamped  at 
Congeveram,  a village  50  miles  from  Madras,  General 
Monro  considered  the  best  situation  to  form  a junchon 
with  two  detachments  on  their  march  towards  him.  One 
from  the  Southward,  commanded  by  Colonel  Cosby ; the 
other  from  the  Northd,  com<^ed  by  CoP  Baillie.  The  latter 
having  come  to  Perambacum,  within  20  miles  of  us,  wrote 
to  Geni  Munro,  that  in  consequence  of  an  action  with  a 
division  of  Hyder’s  Army,  commanded  by  his  son  T>ppoo, 
he  was  unable  to  proceed  on  bis  march,  and  woukl  there- 
fore wait  for  him.  The  general,  averse  to  leave  Conj^ye- 
ram,  on  account  of  a quantity  of  grain  he  had  collected 
there.  Colonel  Fletcher,  who  always  distinguished  him- 
self by  a spirit  of  enterprize,  undertook  to  march  a de- 
tachment to  Perambacum  to  reinforce  Bailhe,  and  to 
carrv  with  him  a supply  of  ammunition,  w^^  conveyances 
for  his  sick  and  wounded,  which  it  was  hoped  w^  enable 
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him  to  form  the  junction.  Ilyder’s  main  army,  the  most 
formidable  that  ever  was  in  India,  being  within  5 miles 
of  us,  and  Tippoo  encamp’d  between  us  and  Baillie  with 
15,000  of  his  father’s  best  troops,  it  was  necessary  to 
march  under  cover  of  the  night.  Accordingly,  the  de- 
tachment was  formed  after  dark,  consisting  of 

Europeans  - - . - - 400 

Natives  1000 

Total  - - - - 1,400 

And  at  the  time  of  its  marching  out  of  camp,  an  attack 
was  made  in  a different  part  of  the  line  upon  one  of  the 
Enemy’s  picquets,  in  order  to  draw  their  attention  that 
"way,  and  favor  the  Colonel’s  march.  This  precaution 
had  not  however  the  desired  effect : for  the  parties  of  horse 
were  so  numerous,  that  it  v/as  impossible  to  elude  them. 
They  soon  espyed  us,  and  annoyed  us  a little  with  their 
Rockets ; but  by  marching  quickly  past  them,  without 
firing  a shot,  we  soon  got  out  of  their  sight,  and  they  did 
not  think  it  worth  their  while  to  follow.  Though  I was 
then  one  of  the  General’s  staff,  I no  sooner  heard  of  Cob 
Fletcher’s  destination,  than  I obtained  permission  to  ac- 
company them;  in  consequence,  I acted  as  his  Aid-de- 
Camp.  At  break  of  day  we  reached  Perambacuin,  when 
we  were  a most  welcome  sight  to  Baillie  and  the  troops 
with  him  ; after  beating  off  Tippoo,  they  had  reasonabl}’- 
expected  to  be  attacked  b}'  Hyder’s  v.^hole  force.  The 
evening  of  the  same  day  we  began  our  march  back  to 
Conjeveram.  Tiie  enemy  were  soon  apprized  of  oitr  being 
in  motion,  when  the  horse  made  their  appearance  all 
round ; however,  our  flanking  parties  kept  them  at  a 
respectable  distance,  and  their  Rockets  did  very  little 
mischief.  When  we  came  opposite  to  Tippoo’s  encamp- 
ment, which  was  upon  our  left,  he  opened  a few  guns,  but 
too  late  to  have  any  effect,  for  the  whole  line  had  passed 
the  range  of  his  shot.  After  that,  a considerable  bodj^  of 
horse  appeared  in  the  rear.  Supposing  they  entended 
making  a cjiarge,  we  drew  up  in  order  to  receive  them, 
which  answered  the  probable  intention  of  the  enemy;  for 
whilst  we  were  doing  that,  they  got  their  guns  on  in 
front,  which,  when  we  began  to  move  on  again,  they 
opened  upon  us  and  anno^^ed  us  considerably.  This  oc- 
casioned another  halt,  when  a Battalion  was  detached  to 
take  their  guns,  which  they  could  not  get  to  on  ^account 
of  a rivulet  between  us  and  them ; they  wmre,  however, 
soon  silenced  by  our  field  pieces,  and  the  line  would 
have  moved  on  again  but  for  the  baggage,  which  had 
unluckilj^  strayed  in  changing  our  position,  and  lost  sight 
of  us,  the  night  being  very  dark.  In  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  it  joined  us  again,  and  wq  v/ere  preparing  to  pro- 
ceed on  our  march,  \vhen  a body  of  the  enemy’s  horse 
came  dashing  by  the  Rear  Guard;  at  which  the  Sepoys 
(who  Avere  half  asleep,  resting  so  long  upon  their  arms,) 
were  so  alarmed,  that  tliey  instantly,  Avithout  Availing 
for  the  Avord  of  command,  discharg’d  their  pieces;  and 
the  panick  seizing  those  next  to  them  in  the  line,  it 
gradually  ran  thro’  the  Avliole  detachment;  so  that  no- 
thing was  to  be  seen  but  a continued  sheet  of  fire,  from 
the  rear  to  the  front  of  the  line.  I was  then  returning 
at  full  speed  from  the  rear,  Avhere  I had  been  Avith  orders, 
and  was  in  front  of  the  European  grenadiers,  when  my 
horse,  receiving  two  shots,  fell  doAvn  with  me.  Colonel 
Fletcher  having  seen  me  fall  by  the  light  of  the  raus- 
quetrAq  ran  immediately  towards  me,  and  ask’d  if  I Avas 
wounded.  Finding  myself  lame,  and  not  certain  then 
that  it  Avas  OAAdng  to  the  fall,  I ansAver’d  doubtfully. 
Taking  it  for  granted  that  I AAms  shot,  he  took  me  b}'-  the 
hand,  and  said : ‘ My  dear  friend,  sit  doAvn.’  Then, 
turning  to  the  Grenadiers  in  extreme  anguish,  he  up- 
braided them  for  their  timidity  and  confusion  in  giving 
their  fire  Avithout  the  A\mrd  of  command,  Avdiich  occasion’d 


I their  shooting  their  own  officers  and  one  another.  He 
thought,  he  said,  they  were  fellows  that  nothing  cou’d 
have  frightened,  and  declar’d  it  had  e\mr  been  his  ambi- 
tion to  be  at  their  head  ; but  their  behaviour  that  night 
had  made  him  ashamed  of  them.  He  then  exhorted  them 
to  be  more  cool  and  collected,  and  to  pay  more  attention 
to  their  officers  in  future.  Immediately  after  this,  Colonel 
Baillie  came  to  him  to  deliberate,  whether  it  Avou’d  be 
best  to  proceed  or  not : when,  on  account  of  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  which  had  occasioned  what  had  happened, 
and  made  them  liable  to  lose  the  road  or  fall  into  an  am- 
buscade, it  was  resolved  to  halt  till  break  of  day. 

“ This  is  the  unfortunate  circumstance  to  which  our 
disaster  jn  the  morning  may  be  attributed ; for  had  we 
paid  as  little  attention  to  the  enemy,  and  push’d  on  as  we 
did  the  night  before,  we  might  have  defy’d  all  Hyder’s 
efforts  to  prevent  the  junction.  We  no  sooner  left  our 
ground  in  the  morning,  than  Tippoo  Avas  observ’d  march- 
ing in  a parallel  line  Avith  us,  and  about  a mile  and  a half 
distant.  The  road  Ave  were  in  led  to  Arcot ; Ave  had, 
therefore,  to  strike  out  of  it  to  the  left,  and  cross  Tippoo’s 
line  of  mai’cli  to  go  to  ConjeA^eram.  Just  as  we  came  to 
the  turning,  he  open’d  his  guns,  and  was  ready  to  oppose 
US.  W e immediately  advanced  into  the  plain  ; answer’d 
him  from  our  Artillery,  and  detached  two  Battalions  of 
Grenadiers  to  take  his  guns,  Avhile  we  form’d  in  a holloAV 
way  to  save  our  men  during  the  cannonade.  The  Grena- 
diers ha\fing  got  possession  of  the  enemies  guns,  their 
line  of  infantry  A^ery  soon  broke  and  dispers’d,  and  we 
had  little  else  to  do  than  advance  upon  them  to  compleat 
their  destruction.  But  unfortunately  Baillie,  being  satis- 
fA^’d  with  half  a victory,  order’d  three  cheers,  and  re- 
main’d inactiA^e,  as  if  nothing  more  cou’d  be  done ; untill 
Hyder,  vGth  the  main  body  of  his  army,  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  our  rear.  Presently,  a body  of  his  Horse 
made  a feeble  charge,  which  we  easily  repuls’d ; and  about 
the  same  time  the  Grenadiers,  who  had  taken  the  enemy’s 
guns,  abandon’d  them,  and  retreated  to  the  line  with 
precipitation  and  disorder;  which  the  Horse  observing, 
fell  upon  their  rear,  and  cut  several  to  pieces.  Ba^  this 
time  Hyder  had  open’d  his  numerous  Artillery;  and  to- 
gether with  Tippoo,  who  had  retaken  his  guns,  form’d  an 
entire  circle  about  us,  so  that  we  Avere  rak'd  from  every 
quarter.  As  Colonel  Baillie  made  no  effort  to  extricate 
us,  the  fate  of  the  day  was  then  pretty  evident.  I ob- 
served to  Cob  Fletcher,  that  nothing  cou’d  save  the  de- 
tachm<:  but  a desperate  push  to  get  possession  of  a village 
Avithin  800  yards,  Avhere  Ave  ought  at  first  to  have  taken 
post;  but  probably  believing  it  impossible  to  reach  it  in 
the  face  of  so  many  cannon,  or  unwilling  to  offer  any 
opinion  to  Baillie,  Avho  had  disapproved  of  an  order  he 
had  given  but  a little  before,  or  very  likely  seeing  that 
our  fate  Avas  inevitable,  he  made  little  or  no  reply,  and 
appear’d  to  be  very  uneasy  in  his  mind.  Baillie  pro- 
bably thought  that  Ave  might  be  able  to  maintain  our 
ground  Avith  our  field  pieces,  untill  Geffi  Munro  came  to 
our  assistance ; but  that  hope  was  soon  dispell’d  by  the 
blowing  up  of  our  Tumbrells,  w^^  contain’d  the  little 
ammunition  we  had  left.  The  enemy  seeing  this  mis- 
fortune, Avhich  rendered -our  Artillery  useless,  they  began 
to  advance  upon  us  briskly,  and  take  better  aim.  Their 
shot  and  rockets  now  galled  the  troops  exceedingly,  avIio, 
in  obedience  to  Baillie’s  orders  AA^ere  all  huddled  into  the 
deepest  parts  of  the  hollow  Avay.  We  Avere  certainly 
more  like  a Mob  than  a regular  army.  Such  Avas  our 
condition  at  the  time  the  enem}"  made  a charge  upon  the 
rear;  Avhich  Cob  Fletcher,  intending  to  support,  called 
out,  ‘Grenadiers,  come  this  way.’  Upon  that  the  Avhole 
corps,  Europeans  and  Sepoys,  got  up  and  hastened  to- 
Avards  him.  He  then  said,  ‘ Captain  Ferrier’s  Company 
only’ ; but  the  noise  and  confusion  Av^as  too  great  for  him- 
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to  be  heard.  With  some  difficulty  the  Europeans  were 
halted;  but  the  Sepoy’s,  who  were  in  the  rear  of  them, 
came  pushing  by  with  such  violence,  that  they  drove  CoF 
Fletcher  one  way  and  me  another,  which  separated  us 
for  ever ! The  rout  being  general  among  the  Sepo3^s,  the 
enemy,  horse  and  foot,  left  their  guns,  and  came  on  like 
a deluge  from  ever^’  side  to  extirpate  this  little  army. 
The  slaughter  began  with  the  Sepoys ; but  the  European 
corps,  in  number  about  600,  still  remained  in  a body, 
firm  and  obedient  to  their  officers,  and  did  great  execu- 
tion ; for  being  encircled  by  the  enem.v,  who  stood  at  a 
few  yards’  distance  in  a promiscuous  crowd,  every  shot 
took  effect.  Being  in  no  kind  of  order,  thej’-  made  but  a 
feeble  resistance;  for  those  in  front,  who  stood  the  brunt 
of  our  fire,  wishing  to  change  their  situation,  made  every 
effort  to  get  away,  but  cou’d  not,  so  great  was  the  pres- 
sure of  the  multitude  behind.  Though  our  brave  fellows 
kept  them  off,  it  was  impossible  to  make  their  retreat 
good ; and  certain  that  they  must  soon  be  overpowr’d  bj' 
numbers.  Col^  Baillie  thought  it  better  to  capitulate  than 
maintain  so  unequal  a fight,  and  order’d  them  to  cease 


Killed  on  the  spot  - - - - - 

Died  of  their  wounds  _ * - 

Kecover’d  of  their  wounds  - - 

Unhurt 

Total  - - - - 

“ Of  about  550,  non-commissioned  and  private,  225 
were  kill’d  on  the  spot ; and  325  were  bro*  into  Hjffier’s 
camp,  two-thirds  of  whom  were  very  badly  wounded. 
We  had  about  3200  natives  wffien  we  march’d  from  Pe- 
rambacum.  A great  many  were  kill’d,  and  a verj^  few 
.made  their  escape  to  General  Munro’s  army,  which  was 
upon  its  march  to  our  assistance ; but  hearing  of  our  defeat, 
immediately  went  back,  never  halted  till  it  reach’d 
Chingleput,  30  miles  from  Conjeverara.  I have  been  told 
that  no  troops  were  ever  seen  in  such  consternation  and 
terrour.  The  greatest  dejection  and  dismay  was  ex- 
press’d in  every  countenance,  and  such  irregularity  wms 
observ’d  in  the*"  ranks,  that  had  the  enemy  push’d  them 
’with  vigour  in  their  retreat,  they  must  have  shar’d  the 
same  fate  with  CoT  Baillie  and' Fletcher’s  detachment. 
As  it  was  they  w^ere  obliged  to  leave  their  heavy  cannon, 
a great  quantity  of  baggage  and  ammunition,  behind 
them.  And  it’s  said,  so  great  was  their  apprehension  of 
being  followed  by  Hyder’s  whole  Army,  that  it  was  once 
in  meditation  to  march  off  the  Europeans  by  night  to  the 
Sea  Coast,  and  leave  the  Natives  to  shift  for  themselves ; 
which  wmu’d  have  been  an  indelible  disgrace  upon  our 
nation,  and  the  ruin  of  our  affairs  in  India.  The  arrival 
of  CoT  Cosby  from  the  South^  with  the  troops  under  his 
command,  inspired  them  with  some  hopes  of  reaching 
Madras,  and  in  another  march  they  effected  it.  The 
enemy  being  now  masters  of  the  field,  took  Arcot  and 
several  other  places,  that  w’e  were  not  able  to  retake 
during  the  war;  which  has  proved  the  most  unfortunate 
and  ruinous  we  ever  were  engaged  in.  When  I had  not 
a doubt  about  Coh  Fletcher’s  fate,  I made  every  enquiry 
about  him,  and  was  as  fully  answer’d  as  w'as  then  pos- 
sible ; for  I was  inform’d  by  those  who  saw  him  after  my 
separation  from  him,  that  he  died  most  gallantly,  having 
cut  dowm  several  of  the  enemy  before  he  fell.  At  the 
time  the  enemy  charg’d  the  Sepoys,  who  had  thrown 
away  their  arms  and  stripp’d  themselves,  to  extenuate  the 
enemies’  desire  of  revenge  or  booty,  a jemmadar  and  his 
party  dash’d  in  where  I was,  and  made  a cut  at  me  him- 
self, but  miss’d  me.  He  then  offer’d  me  quarter,  which 
(not  being  tired  of  life)  I gladh^  accepted.  The  fellow  j 
then  took  me  by  one  arm,  and  ordering  one  of  his  horse- 


firing, while  he  put  his  handkerchief  on  the  point  of  his 
j swoixi,  and  holding  it  up,  call’d  out  to  the  enemy  for 
i quarter.  They  immediately^  show’d  an  inclination  to  par- 
I ley,  when  Baillie  perceiving  that  the  men  still  kept 
firing,  he  call’d  to  them  — ‘ Ground  ymur  arms!  Throw 
them  down,  men!’  — and  instanth'  darted  among  the 
enemy.  The  fatal  order  was  no  sooner  obey’d  than  the 
faithless  savages,  thirsting  for  revenge  and  intent  on 
plunder,  made  a general  charge.  The  shock  was  as 
dreadfull  as  it  was  unexpected  at  that  moment.  They’- 
bore  down  all  before  them,  and  a horrible  massacre  en- 
sued. In  short,  never  Avas  a detachment  more  effectually 
cut  off,  almost  every  man  being  kill’d,  Avounded,  or  taken 
prisoner.  I shall  forbear  any  comment  upon  this  unfor- 
tunate affair,  the  officer  avIio  commanded  not  having 
surviv’d  to  vindicate  his  conduct ; and  I shall  only  ob- 
serve it  is  the  general  opinion,  that  had  CoT  Fletcher 
been  in  his  place,  the  event  Avou’d  have  been  very^  dif- 
ferent. 

“ The  folloAving  is  a return  of  the  officers  of  the  de- 
tachment : — 
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men  to  lay  hold  of  me  by  the  other,  rode  aA\my  with  me 
in  this  manner  at  a canter  to  some  distance  from  the 
field  of  action.  He  then  halted  a little  for  refreshment ; 
Avhen  being  able  to  converse  av’i  him  in  his  oavd  language, 
he  treated  me  with  great  civility,  and  gave  me  a horse 
to  ride  on  to  Hyder’s  encampment. 

“ On  my  w'ay  I fell  in  Avith  several  of  my  brother 
officers,  Avho  were  cover’d  Avith  wounds ; their  hands  tied 
behind  their  backs,  and  trudging  it  on  foot.  Some  of 
them  Avere  stripp’d  naked,  carrying  the  heads  of  their 
friends,  and  others  the  plunder  of  those  aaUo  had  taken 
them.  They  saw  with  astonishment  so  great  a difference 
in  my  treatment,  and  thought  that  I had  certainty  taken 
service.  I had  indeed  gwen  the  jemmadar  reason  to 
imagine  that  I wou’d,  and  offer’d  him  assurances  of  future 
serAuce,  Avhich  induced  him  not  to  plunder  me.  But  he 
found  he  had  miss’d  his  aim,  when  he  receiA^ed  only  a 
reward  of  five  rupees  for  taking  me.  EA*ery  man  Avho 
took  a European  alive  got  the  same ; two  rupees  AA^ere 
gi\-en  for  a head,  and  one  hundred  for  a cannon.  Being 
taken  from  under  the  charge  of  the  jemadaur,  I Avas  sent 
among  the  poor  felloAV’s  Avho  were  saA'ed  in  the  massacre. 
I never  saw  a more  piteous  spectacle.  Cofi  Baillie  vras 
among  them,  and  taking  me  by  the  hand,  express’d  great 
pleasure  at  seeing  me  aliA^e.  I Avas  just  able  to  tell  him, 
that  I AAms  happy  to  see  him  again,  Avhen  the  painful  re- 
flexion of  our  situation  OA^ercame  us  both.  That  circum- 
stance gaAm  one  some  relief — Avhen,  looking  about  me,  I 
enquired  the  fate  of  my  friends,  and  gave  what  assistance 
I co’u’d  to  the  Avounded.  Hy^der  had  been  Avith  them  be- 
fore I came,  and  had  order’d  his  French  surgeons  to  dress 
them.  They  say  he  behaA’ed  to  them  Avith  great  polite- 
ness ; and  far  from  appearing  elated  Arith  his  good^tyr- 
tune,  bore  it  as  a thing  he  Avas  accustomed  to.  Night 
coming  on,  two  small  tents  were  pitch’d,  vrhich,  AAUth 
croAAuling,  contain’d  only  half  of  us;  and  a quantity  of 
boil’d  rice  and  mutton  (called  pelaio)  Avas  sent  us.  ^ We 
had  no  knives  nor  forks;  and  our  onty  plates  Avere  pieces 
of  broken  pots  we  pick’d  off  the  ground,  some  of  them  out 
of  places  it  Avou’d  be  indelicate  to  mention.  But  the  day 
before  Ave  dreaded  no  stroke  in  the  poAver  of  fortune,  and 
were  now  so  fallen  that  AAm  envy’d  the  condition  of  any 
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that,  however  poor,  were  free.  We,  notwithstanding,  re- 
conciled ourselves  to  every  hardship,  and  bore  our  ill- 
fortune  with  patience  and  resignation.  On  the  4^^  day, 
Hyder  sent  CoP  Baillie  1,000  rupees  for  the  use  of  all  the 
prisoners,  with  some  cloaths,  for  few  of  them  had  any- 
thing to  cover  them.  A distribution  being  made,  those 
who  were  able  to  march  were  divided  from  those  who 
were  not — the  first  of  whom  were  to  be  sent  into  Hyder’s 
country ; the  others  to  Arnee,  a place  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, to  remain  till  cured  of  their  wounds.  Palinkeens, 
cow-coaches,  and  tatoo  horses  (about  the  size  of  Shetland 
shelties,  but  of  an  inferior  kind),  were  given  to  the  officers, 
and  bullocks  to  the  wounded  men  ; and  all  were  march’d 
out  of  camp  together,  under  a strong  guard  of  Caffrees 
and  native  Sepoys.  There  never  was  so  motle}’’  a caval- 
cade. Every  man  was  differently  dress’d,  differently 
mounted,  and  most  of  us  made  a most  ludicrous  appear- 
ance, which  we  cou’d  not  help  remarking  to  one  another, 
tho’  the  change  in  our  condition  was  as  great  as  can  be 
conceived ; and  together  with  the  prospect  we  had  before 
us  of  a long  and  rigorous  imprisonment,  sufficient  to  de- 
press our  spirits ; for  a march  of  fourteen  days  we  reach’d 
Bangalore,  the  place  Avhere  we  were  confin’d.  We  suf- 
fer’d a variety  of  treatment,  a relation  of  which  wou’d 
make  a much  longer  letter  than  this.  I shall,  therefore, 
not  attempt  it  at  present.  Several  were  poison’d,  starved, 
and  flogged  to  death.  I was  not  of  consequence  enough 
for  the  tyrant  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on,  consequently 
surviv’d  my  misfortune,  after  an  imprisonment  of  three 
years  and  seven  months.” 


SiiAKSPBARE,  Derivation  of.  ■—  The  name, 
Shakspeare,  no  doubt  originated  in  the  Norman 
or  French  edition  of  the  double  beloved-disciple 
name  (Jacques-pierre,  James-peter,  Jakespear), 
of  which  it  is  composed ; the  initial  J being  pro- 
nounced sh^  as  in  many  other  instances,  viz.,  in 

Shenkins  for  Jenkins. 

Sherard  „ Gerard. 

Shiles  5,  Giles. 

Sherry  „ Jerry. 

Sheridan  „ Jeridan  (old  Jerry). 

Shenstone  „ Johnstone  (Johnson). 

She  „ Je,  in  Switzerland  and  elsewhere, 
where  the  French  language  is  provincialised,  &c. 

With  such  a self-evident  derivation  before  us, 
we  may  therefore  dispense  with  the  unlikely  re- 
ference to  the  shaking  of  a spear,  which  most 
probably  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  origin  of  the 
name,  when  first  invented ; being  only  a sugges- 
tion from  its  accidental  English  form  ; though  the 
idea  once  started,  the  name  may  with  some  have 
seemed  to  be  recommended  by  it. 

Those  who  consider  that  Shakspeare  originated 
in  spear-shaking  rely  on  “ Breakspear,”  “ Win- 
spear,”  &c.,  as  analogous,  these  names  having  a 
like  termination  in,  and  apparent  reference  to, 
action  with  a spear ; but  this  illustration  is  of  the 
kind  “ ignotum  per  ignotius.”  We  do  not  know 
enough  of  Brakespear^,  &c.,  to  justify  us  in  saying 
that  their  origin  was  connected  with  spears ; nor 


applying  any  inferences  from  them  to  other 
names.  Probably  Breakspear  (a  priest)  was  in 
part  named  after  St.  Peter,  the  chief  of  the 
Apostles,  and  not  after  spears.  AVinspear  almost 
looks  like  “ Owen  ” (or  John  ?)  “ Peter.” 

E.  T.  A. 

Beggars  in  London  a Century  ago.  — 

“But  notwithstanding  we  have  so  many  excellent 
laws,  great  numbers  of  sturdy  beggars,  loose  and  vagrant 
persons  infest  the  nation,  but  no  place  more  than  the 
City  of  London  and  parts  adjacent;  if  any  person  is  born 
with  any  defect  or  deformity,  or  maimed  by  fire  or  any 
other  casualitjq  or  by  any  inveterate  distemper,  which 
renders  them  miserable  objects,  their  way  is  open  to 
London,  where  they  have  free  liberty  of  shewing  their 
nauseous  sights  to  terrify  people  and  force  them  to  give 
mone}'  to  get  rid  of  them;  and  those  vagrants  have  for 
many  years  past  removed  out  of  several  parts  of  the  three 
Kingdoms,  and  taken  their  stations  in  this  metropolis,  to 
the  interruption  of  conversation  and  business.  .....  As 
to  those  creatures  that  go  about  the  streets  to  shew  their 
maimed  limbs,  nauseous  sores,  stump  hands  or  feet,  or 
any  other  deformity,  I am  of  opinion,  that  the}'-  are  by  no 
means  fit  objects  to  go  abroad ; and  considering  the 
frights  and  pernicious  impressions  which  such  horrid 
sights  have  given  to  pregnant  women  (and  sometimes 
even  to  the  disfiguring  of  infants  in  the  womb)  should 
move  all  tender  husbands  to  desire  the  redress  of  this 
enormity,”  &c.  — Propositions  for  Better  Regulating  and 
Employing  the  Poor,  chap,  xxiii.  36.,  in  The  Trade  and 
Navigation  of  Greats  Britain  Considered,  by  Joshua  Gee, 
6th  edit.,  Glasgow,  printed  and  sold  by  R.  & A.  Foulis, 
1760,  16mo.  pp.  180. 

G.  N. 

OveipoTToieriKa.  — When  Coleridge  awoke  from 
his  dream  of  “ Christabel,”  he  transcribed  it  me~ 
moriter  el  in  extenso  : rarely  has  the  extravagant 
and  erring  spirit  hied  back  to  its  confine  with  so 
precious  an  acquirement.  AA^as  Coleridge  its  au- 
thor ? If  not,  who  was  ? 

One  night,  I sate  out  the  presentation  of  a 
drama  : all  whereof  has  escaped  my  memory,  save 
the  general  impression  of  its  excellence  and  the 
remembrance  of  four  especial  lines.  I awoke  re- 
peating them  : — 

“ The  Morning  now,  like  to  some  potent  lord 
Making  himself  a king  above  his  peers. 

Puts  off  her  meaner  coronet  of  stars. 

And  takes  the  sun  for  her  bright  diadem.” 

Claiming  none  of  their  praise  to  myself,  I wish 
to  record  them  in  “ N.  & Q.”  Morphine. 

Frosts  on  the  Thames.  — The  following  para- 
graph has  appeared  in  many  of  the  newspapers. 
Of  its  authorship  I know  nothing.  It  is  worth  pre- 
serving in  “ N.  & Q.” 

“ The  Thames  was  frozen  for  14  weeks  in  1063,  and 
below  bridge  to  Gravesend  from  November  24  to  February 
10,  in  1434.  In  1515  carriages  passed  over  from  Lambeth 
to  Westminster,  and  fires  and  diversions  were  witnessed 
in  1607.  In  1684  the  river  was  covered  with  ice  11  inches 
thick,  and  nearly  all  the  birds  perished.  In  1716  a fair 
was  held,  and  oxen  were  roasted ; this  frost  continued 
from  November  24  to  February  9.  A frost  in  1740  lasted 
nine  weeks,  when  coaches  plied  upon  the  Thames,  and 
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feslivities  of  all  kinds  'were  celebrated  upon  the  ice. 
iSrkvember  to  January  in  1789,  r.ver  >vas  pas- 
sable  opposite  the  Custom-house;  and  m 1814,  booths 
^vere  erected.  The  present  frost  has  lasted 
and  if  it  continues  for  the  same  period  longer,  the  scenes 
of  the  Serpentine  may  be  transferred  to  our  great  metro- 
politan river.”  {^Express^  Jan.  11,  1861.  J Grime 


Weather  of  July,  1602.  — In  tlie  preface  (by 
Sir  E'^erton  Bridges)  to  Davison’s  Poetical  lihap- 
sodij  il  noticed  a letter,  dated  London,  8th  July, 
1602,  written  by  John  Charaberlayne  to  bir 
Dudley  Carleton,  in  which  occurs  the  following 


passage  : — 

“ The  thunder  and  tempestuous  weather  you  write  of 
hath  found  the  way  over  sea,  and  played  his  part  here  ali- 
the  last  week  more  than  ever  I knew  it.” 


FAMILY  OF  LAWRENCE. 

I should  be  greatly  obliged  to  Spal.,  or  to  any 
of  your  genealogical  correspondents,  who  have 
been  discussing  the  family  of  Lawrence,  for  in- 
formation regarding  the  parentage  of  Sm  James 
Lawrence,  Knight  of  Malta,  author  of  The  No- 
lility  of  the  British  Gentry,  and.  other  works. 
I am,  moreover,  particularly  anxious  to  ascertain 
when,  where,  and  by  what  authority  he  was  re- 
ceived into  the  order  of  Malta.  _ ^ i • 

NTo  record  of  his  admission  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Archives  preserved  at  Malta,  and  I searched 
diligently,  but  in  vain,  in  the  Chancellerie  of  the 
ConveEt  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  at  Rome,  for 
his  Proofs,  and  for  the  registration  of  his  Lull  ol 
Reception. 

The  only  trace  of  it  I could  discover  was  con- 
tained in  the  following  short  extract  from  a letter 
of  the  Commander  Maffei,  Receiver- General  of 
Bohemia,  addressed  to  the  Grand-Master  Hom- 
pesch,  at  Trieste,  and  dated  24th  September, 
1798:  — 

“ Rapportera  a Milorde  Lawrence  la  decisione  di  S.  A. 
Eiha.  riguardo  la  Croce  che  desidera.”  (il/SiS.  Cahier. 
No.  258.) 

As  some  apology  for  troubling  your  corre- 
spondents, as  well  as  for  occupying  so  large  a 
share  of  your  valuable  pages,  permit  me  to  state 
that  during  a long  sojourn  in  Malta  I employed 
much  of  my  time  in  rescuing  from  oblivion  every- 
thing in  the  public  records  connected  with  what 
Bosk)  calls  “ cosi  nobil,  ricco,  e principal  membro 
dell  ’Ordine,  come  sempre  era  stata  la.Venerabile 
Lingua  d’Inghilterra.” 

I made  a short  abstract  of  every  Bull  con- 
nected with  that  Language  that  had  issued  from 
the  Chancellerie  of  the  Order  of  St.  John,  from 
the  first  quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when 
the  series  of  the  “ Libri  Bullarum  ” commences. 
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to  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth,  when  all 
mention  of  the  English  “ Tonge  ” ceases. 

I have,  also,  been  fortunate  enough  to  recover 
more  than  700  names  of  English,  Scotch,  and 
Irish  gentlemen  who  were  admitted  into  its  ranks 
from  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  to  the 
latter  end  of  the  sixteenth.  From  that  period  tUl 
the  final  expulsion  of  the  Order  from  Malta  in 
1798,  the  names  of  nine  English  knights  occur, 
at  long  intervals ; while  from  the  commencement 
of  th^  present  century  to  the  year  just  passed 
away,  twenty-three  British  subjects  are  registered 
in  the  Chancellerie  of  the  Order,  at  Rome,  as 
having  been  received  Knights, — of  Justice,  De- 
votion, or  Grace, — Conventual  Chaplains,  and  Do- 
nats ; of  which  number  ten  are  natives  of  Malta. 

It  is  to  complete  my  Roll  of  the  extinct  “ Vene- 
rable Language  of  England ’’  with  accuracy,  that 
I ask  for  information  respecting  Sir  James  Law- 
j-ence.  John  James  Watts. 

2.  Saville  Row. 


CORVINUS  “DE  PROGENIE  AEGUSTL” 


Professor  Weber  of  Marburg  has  requested  me, 
through  a common  friend,  to  assist  him  in  inves- 
ticrating  an  obscure  point  of  literary  history.  He 
wTshes'^to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  time  at  which 
the  spurious  treatise.  Be  Progenie  Augusti,  falsely 
ascribed  to  Messala  Corvinus,  the  contemporary 
and  friend  of  Augustus,  was  written.  ^ 

The  earliest  edition  of  it  with  which  I am  ac- 
quainted is  dated  1532.  The  title-page  is  as 
follows  : — 

“ L.  Flori  de  Gestis  Romanorum  Libri  Qiiatuor  a men- 
dis  accuratissirae  repurgati  una  cti  adnotationibus  lo. 
Camertis,  qu®  commentarij  vice  in  omne  Romanam  his- 

toriam  esse  possunt.  , i,*  i.  • t> 

“ Ad  hsec,  Sexti  Ruffi  viri  consularis  de  histona  Ro. 
epitome  multo  quam  antehac  emaculatior.  . . 

“Item  Messalse  Corvini  oratoris  disertissimi  de  pro- 
genie  Augusti  Gees,  libellus,'  nunc  primu  excusns.  His 
accessit  rerum  copiosissimus  index.  _ 

“Basilem,  apud  Jo.  Hervagium  mense  Martio,  anno 
MDXXXII.” 


The  dedication  begins  : — 

“Clarissimo  viro  D.  Wernbero  Wolflino,  Jur^  simul 
et  Humanitatis  consul tissimo,  Jacobus  Bedrotus  Fluden- 
tinus.  S.” 


After  speaking  of  Florus  he  goes  on  to  say,  — 

“ Consimilis  argumenti  libelluni  Sexti  Ruffi,  et  Messalae 
:elebratissimi  oratoris  (si  no  fallit  titulus)  de  Augusti 
j-enealoo'ia  panegvricum  addidimus,  quoru  ille  muitis 
focis  antea  depravatis  emendatior  exit,  hie  nunc  pnmu 
in  luce  prodit,  dilucida  Ro.  imperij  propagme  complec- 
hens.” 


It  is  dated 

“Argent.  Kalend.  Mar.  Anno  mdxxviii.” 

This  editor  Bedrotus  was  the  first  professor  of 
Greek  in  the  University  of  Strasburg,  at  the 
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foundation  of  that  university.  He  died  in  1541. 
Besides  the  present  work  he  edited  Athenceus,  and 
Luciihratio'^es  variorum  auctorum  in  M.  T.  Cice- 
ronis  orationes.  You  will  observe  that  he  claims 
that  his  edition  is  an  editio  princeps^  but  does  not 
.state  from  v/hat  source  he  obtained  the  MS.  I 
have,  however,  been  informed  that  there  is  an 
earlier  edition  of  the  Libellus  de  Progenie  Augustin 
Eomse,  1520,  by  Eaphael  Mecenate.  I should  be 
greatly  obliged  if  any  of  your  readers  who  may 
happen  to  possess,  or  to  have  seen  this  edition, 
would  furnish  me  with  any  particulars  about  it. 

James  Heath. 

28.  Gordon  Square,  W.C. 


ADM.  SAMUEL  GREIG:  HIS  FAMILY,  ETC. 

^ This  distinguished  man  was  born  in  Scotland, 
his  father  being  Mr.  Charles  Greig.  He  first  en- 
tered the  English  navy,  and  distinguished  himself 
under  Adm.  Hawke  at  the  defeat  of  Conflans,  and 
at  the  taking  of  the  Havannah.  On  peace  being 
proclaimed  in  1764,  Mr.  Greig,  anxious  for  active 
service,  left  the  English  navy,  and  entered  that  of 
Eussia,  in  which  he  rapidly  rose,  and  became  a 
vice-admiral  in  1770.  In  1775,  Adm.  Greig  had 
the  command  of  Cronstadt  conferred  on  him ; and  in 
1782,  having  attained  the  rank  of  full  admiral,  he 
was  promoted  by  the  Empress  Catherine  for  his 
skill  and  bravery  at  the  battle  of  Chio  (where  the 
whole  Turkish  fleet  was  destroyed)  to  the  chief 
command  in  the  Eussian  navy.  Adm.  Greig^wasan 
great  favour  with  the  Empress  Catherine,  who 
conferred  on  him  many  marks  of  her  esteem,  and 
among  them  an  estate  in  Livonia.  The  admiral 
died  on  the  15th  October,  1788,  on  board  his 
flag  ship,  before^  Sweaborg.  After  his  death  the 
Empress  Catherine  raised  a monument  to  him  in 
the  Lutheran  church  at  Eevel,  and  had  a medal 
struck  in  his  honour. 

The  admiral  married  a Eussian  lady,  whose 
name  I want  to  find  out,  and  had  by  her  several 
children.  A grandson  of  Adm.  Greig  distin- 
guished himself,  I am  told,  at  the  siege  of  Sevasto- 
pol, and  in  1857  was  officer  of  artillery  to  the 
Grand^  Duke  Constantine.  Another  grandson  is 
a barrister  in  England,  and  at  the  present  time  is 
Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  Surrey. 

I shall  feel  much  obliged  to  any  one  who  will 
furnish  me  with  information  on  any  of  the  follow- 
ing points : — What  is  the  inscription  on  Adm. 
Greig’s  monument  at  Eevel  ? Is  it  possible  to  see 
one  of  his  medals  in  England  ? What  was  the 
name  of  the  admiral’s  wife  ? I should  be  glad  to 
have  a list  of  the  admiral’s  descendants,  showing 
their  marriages,  &c.,  with  dates.  Is  anything 
more  known  of  his  ancestry  ? What  arms  did  he 
use  ? The  arms  of  one  family  of  Greigs,  settled 
in  Scotland,  are  gu.  3 dexter  hands  arg.,  within  a 


bordure  or ; crest,  a dexter  arm  in  armour  em- 
bowed,  brandishing  a scimetar  ppr. ; motto 
“ Strike  sure.”  W ere  the  admiral’s  like  these  ? ' 

J.  A.  Pn. 


Adam  with  a Beard.  — Can  you  inform  me  if 
there,  is  any  picture  or  statue  bv  old  or  modern 
artists  and  sculptors  in  which  Adam  is  repre- 
sented with  a beard  ? Centurion. 

Anonymous  Dramas.  — Can  any  of  your  rea- 
ders, ^ acquainted  with  the  literary  history  of 
Birmingham,  give  me  information  regarding  the 
authorship  of  the  two  following  dramas  ? 1.  Con- 
rad, a tragedy,  acted  at  Birmingham  about  1816 
or  1817.  I am  not  certain  whether  the  play  was 
printed,  but  it  was  written  by  the  author  of  Tan- 
cred,  a Tale,  and  other  Poems,  Lond.  1818  (?). 
It^  may  perhaps  afford  some  clue  to  the  author- 
ship to  mention  that,  among  the  subscribers  to 
Tailored,  I find  Capt.  Johnson  or  Johnston  for 
fifty  copies.  2.  The  Mysterious  Murder,  or  What's 
the  Clock:  a melo-drama,  founded  on  a tale  too 
true.  Written  by  G.  L.;  printed  by  Taylor,  Moor 
Street,  Birmingham,  about  1819.  Zeta. 

“Begone,  duel  Care.”  — It  appears *to  me  that 
the  following  f erse,  which  I have  frequently  heard 
sung  by  a lady,  who  learned  it  in  childhood  from 
the  singing  of  others  in  this  neighbourhood,  is  a 
powerful  addition  to  the  well-known  song,  “Be- 
gone, dull  Care.”  In  any  company  in  which  I 
have  heard  it  sung  it  produced  a great  effect.  Is 
it  known  as  originally  forming  the  concluding 
part  of  the  lyric  ? I should  say  it  has  seldom  been 
surpassed  in  that  class  of  composition : — 

This  world,  they  say,  was  made  of  naught, 

And  all  that  is  therein  — 

And  at  the  end  of  time  it  will 
To  naught  return  again. 

Since  this  world  at  best 
Then’s  [Is?]  but  a jest, 

And  life  will  soon  decay ; 

Then  while  we’re  here, 

My  friends  most  dear, 

Let’s  drive  dull  Care  away. 

Begone,  dull  Care,”  &c.  &c. 

D. 

Glasgow. 

Church  ; Humber  to  form  a Congregation. 
— A provincial  paper  states,  that  on  one  of  these 
last  cold  Sundays,  the  curate  of  a rural  parish  dis- 
missed a very  small  assemblage  of  parishioners  to 
their  homes  without  performing  the  service.  A 
London  weekly  journal  of  about  the  same  date,  in 
answer  to  a correspondent,  states — “Nine  per- 
sons form  a congregation,  and  cannot  be  legally 
dismissed  without  the  usual  services  being  per- 
formed. ‘Two  or  three  gathered  together  ’ are 
generally  understood  to  form  a congregation.”  Is 
there  any  law  by  which  the  number  is  defined  to 
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be  larger  than  that  which  is  required  to  ensure  j 
the  Divine  presence,  Matthew  xviii.  20.  ^ j 

Vhyan  Eheged.  j 

Fairfax,  Joseph.— Can  any  one  of  your  readers 
give  me  any  information  as  to  what  appointment 
Mr.  Joseph  Fairfax  held  in  the  Forest  of  \Vind- 
sor,  circa  1740;  or  any  particulars  concerning 
himself  or  family  ? L*  C. 

London  Fires  ; Blowing  up  Houses  with 


Gunpowder.  — 

“ Hark  ! the  drum  thunders ; far,  ye  crowds,  retire ; 

Behold  the  ready  match  is  tipt  with  fire ; 

The  nitrous  store  is  laid  ; the  smutty  train 

With  running  blaze  awakes  the  barrelled  grain. 

Flames  sudden  wrap  the  walls  ; with  sullen  sound 

The  shattered  pile  sinks  on  the  smoky  ground,”  &c. 

Gay’s  Trivia,  book  iii.  p,  78. ; Poems,  1720. 

The  expedient  of  blowing  up  houses  with  gun- 
powder, in  order  to  arrest  the  progress^  of  the 
flames,  is  said  to  have  been  resorted  to  with  suc- 
cess daring  the  Great  Fire  of  London,  1666  ; and 
from  the  above  extract  from  Gay  it  may  perhaps 
be  inferred  that  the  practice  still  continued  in  his 
days.  Is  there  any  well-authenticated  instance  of 

? . 

To  descend  to  more  modern  times,  is  there 

any  case  on  record  during  the  last  century  in 
which  the  same  plan  has  been  adopted?  At  pre- 
sent (thanks  to  the  multiplication  and  increased 
power  of  fire-engines,  and  to  improved  methods 
of  building)  there  is  no  necessity  for  having  re- 
course to  such  desperate  expedients  for  the  pur- 
pose of  controlling  the  rage  of  the  “ devouring 
element.”  'T*  D. 


Heralds’  Visitation,  Co.  Monmouth. A 
genealogist  wishes  to  know  where  the  Visitation 
for  CO.  Monmouth,  1683,  is  deposited.  T.  M. 


Horblinge,  or  “ Orblinge.”  — Whence^  the 
orio-in  of  the  word,  and  change  to  its  present  form, 
Horbling  ? Glenn. 


Hnights  too  Fat  to  Bide. — 

“In  the  oldest  order  of  knighthood,  a knight  who  be- 
came too  fat  to  ride  Avas  rightly  deprived  of  his  spurs,” 
p.  22.  — The  Art  of  Riding,  London,  1710,  Time. 

Which  order,  if  any  ? A.  A.  B. 

Maiden  Lane  and  Hand  Court.  — Can  you 
or  any  of  your  numerous  readers  inform  me  from 
whence  ]\faide7i  Lane  and  Hand  Cowd  derived 
their  names?  As  the  biographer  of  Turner,  you 
will  understand  my  interest  in  this  point. 

Walter  Thornbury. 

5.  Furnival’s  Inn. 


FTarthecia  : What  ? — Amongst  the  micro- 
scopic slides  of  a London  optician,  I find  “Foot  of  ! 
Nartlieciaf  Would  you  kindly  inquire  for  me  | 
whether  this  Is  a correct  description,  and  to  what  j 
order  of  insects  it  belongs;  an  efibrt  in  wddeh  I I 
have  hitherto  failed.  C.  W.  B.  j 


Boberts  Family.  — Wanted  information  re- 
specting the  descendants  of  Lewis  Boberts,  mer- 
chant in  London  about  1638,  wFo  wrote  The 
Marchants  Mapp  of  Commerce.  The  Hark  MSS. 
mention  three  children — Gabriel,  born  1626,  V il- 
liam,  and  Ann  Sarah.  Can  any  reader  of  “N.  & 
Q.”  furnish  the  names  or  any  particulars  of  later 
descendants  ? 

Also  as  to  the  ancestors  of  Mr.  Samuel  Boberts, 
an  attorney  in  Gray’s  Inn  Lane,  1730-34.  He 
was  admitted  at  Serjeant’s  Inn  by  Mr.  Justice 
Probyn,  30th  Hov.  1730.  Would  not  the  papers 
of  Mr.  Probyn  give  the  names  of  his  parents,  and 
also  his  birthplace ; if  so,  where  are  they  to  be  met 
with  ? S.  B.  met  with  his  death  accidentally  on 
old  London  Bridge,  1734,  but  where  buried  can- 
not be  ascertained  by  any  of  his  descendants.  ^ I 
shall  feel  greatly  obliged  by  any  communication 
that  will  assist.  E-  J-  Roberts. 

SuAKSPEARE.  — There  was  published  Chefs 
d'CEuvre^  de  Shahspeare  (Othello,  Hamlet,  &c.)  in 
French  and  English,  with  Notes  Critical  andHisy 
torical,  by  D.  O’Sullivan,  2 vols.  1837.  Was  this 
published  in  London,  and  is  the  translator  a na- 
tive of  this  country  ? Zeta. 


Dr.  IVaeing  and  Dr.  Powell. — ^^IVill  any  of 
your  correspondents  be  kind  enough  to  give  some 
account  of  a controversy,  cii'ca  1760,  between 
Waring,  one  of  the  best  of  English  algebraists, 
and  Dr.  PoAveli.  There  were  two  pamphlets,  I 
think,  on  either  side.  They  are  in  the  libraiy  of 
Queen’s  College,  Cambridge,  but  are^not  readily 
accessible  in  London.  Wm.  Davis. 

22.  Grove  Place. 

fThe  folloAving  account  of  this  controversy  occurs  in 
a biographical  sketch  of  Dr.  Eefivard  W aring  in  The 
Monthhj  Magazine  for  Feb.  1800,  p.  46  : — “ V/aring  took 
his  first,  or  bachelor’s  degree,  in  1757,  and  the  Lucasian. 
Professorship  became  %''acant  before  lie  Avas  of  sufficient 
standing  for  the  next,  or  Master’s  degree,  Avhich  is  a 
necessary  qualification  for  that  office.  This  defect  AA^as 
supplied"'  bv  a roval  mandate,  through  which  he  became 
Master  of  Arts  in  1763 ; and,  shortly  after  his  admission 
to  this  degree,  tlie  Lucasian  professor.  The  royal  nyin- 
date  is  too  frequently  a screen  for  indolence and  it  is 
now  become  almost  a custom,  that  heads  of  colleges,  Avho 
ought  to  set  the  example  in  discipline  to  others,  are  the 
chief  violators  of  it,  by  making  their  office  a pretext  for 
taking  their  Doctor’s  degree  in  Divinity,  Avitliout  per- 
forming those  exercises  which  Avere  designed  as  proofs  of 
their  qualifications.  Sncli  indolence  cannot  be  imputey 
to  Vfaring;  yet  several  circumstances  previous  to  bis 
election  into  the  professorial  chair  discovered  that  Eiere 
was,  at  least,  one  person  in  the  Univ'ersity  Avho  clisap- 
proved  of  the  anticipation  of  degrees  by  external  intlu- 
exice. — Wearing,  before  his  election,  gave  a small  specimen 
of  bis  abilities,  as  proof  of  his  qualifications  for  the  office 
which  he  was  then  soliciting ; and  a controA’ersy  on  his 
merits  ensued  : Dr.  Powell,  the  master  of  St.  John  s Col- 
lege, attacking,  in  tAvo  pamphlets,  the  Professor;  and  his 
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friend,  afterwards  Judge  Wilson,  defending.  The  attack 
■was  scarcely  warranted  by  the  errors  in  the  specimen ; 
and  the  abundant  proofs  of  talents  in  the  exorcise  of  the 
professorial  office  are  the  best  answers  to  the  sarcasms 
•which  the  learned  divine  amused  himself  in  casting  on 
rising  merit.  An  office  held  by  a Barrow,  a Newton,  a 
Whiston,  a Cotes,  and  a Sanderson,  must  excite  an  in- 
genuous mind  to  the  greatest  exertions ; and  the  new 
professor,  whatever  may  have  been  his  success,  did  not 
fall  behind  any  of  his  predecessors,  in  either  zeal  for  the 
science,  or  application  of  the  powers  of  his  mind  to  ex- 
tend its  boundaries.  In  1762  he  published  his  Miscellanea 
Analytka,  one  of  the  most  abstruse  books  written  on  the 
abstrusest  parts  of  Algebra.  This  work  extended  his 
fame  over  all  Europe.”] 

Dr.  John  Jortin. — Can  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents inform  me  whether  there  is  in  existence 
a painting  of  Dr.  Jortin,  Vicar  of  Kensington, 
and  Archdeacon  of  London  ? He  died  in  1770. 

H.  L.  J. 

[The  engraved  portrait  prefixed  to  Dr.  Jortin’s  Works, 
edit.  1810,  was  taken  from  a painting  then  in  his  daugh- 
ter’s possession.] 

Yokul.  — Amongst  the  many  names  by  which 
rustics  are  designated,  or  by  which  they  designate 
each  other,  such  as  a Yokul,  a Chopstick,  a Chaw- 
bacon,  a Tummas,  a Mate,  a Feller,  a Chap,  &c., 
there  is  only  one  which  particularly  puzzles  me, 
and  that  is  the  first.  What  is  the  derivation  of 
“ Yokul,”  and  what  is  its  proper  meaning  ? 

Pauu  Pry. 

Minories. 

[As  yoke  seems  plainly  to  be  connected  with  the  Latin 
jugum,  we  have  always  been  disposed  to  derive  yokul  from 
the  L.  jugalis  or  jogalis,  which  signifies  “ pertaining  to  a 
yoke”  (as  of  oxen  or  other  animals.)  We  would  there- 
fore submit  that  the  term  yokul,  as  applied  to  a rustic, 
primarily  signified  one  who  yoked  or  drove  oxen,  horses, 
&c. ; and  hence,  generally,  a peasant  or  countryman.] 

Waterworks  at  Old  London  Bridge.-— When 
were  these  removed,  and  what  part  of  the  city 
was  supplied  by  that  machinery  which,  I believe, 
was  moved  by  the  rush  of  the  river  ? Centurion. 

[In  1582  was  first  erected  at  London  Bridge  the  famous 
engine  for  raising  water  for  the  supply  of  the  city,  the 
invention  of  Peter  Moris,  a Dutchman,  but  a free  denizen. 
“ He  conveyed  Thames  water  in  pipes  of  lead  over  the 
steeple  of  St.  Magnus  church,  at  the  north  end  of  Lon- 
don Bridge,  and  so  into  diverse  men’s  houses  in  Thames 
Street,  New  Fish  Street,  and  Grasse  Street,  up  unto  the 
north-west  corner  of  Leadenhall  — the  highest  ground  of 
the  City  of  London  — where  the  waste  of  the  first  main 
pipe  ran  first  this  5^ear,  1582,  on  Christmas  even ; which 
main  pipe,  being  since  at  the  charge  of  the  city,  brought 
up  into  a standard  there  made  for  that  purpose,  and  di- 
vided there  into  four  several  spouts,  ran  four  ways,  plen- 
tifully serving  to  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  near  adjoin- 
ing, that  will  fetch  the  same  into  their  houses,  and  also 
cleansed  the  channels  of  the  streets  north  towards 
Bishopsgate,  east  towards  Aldgate,  south  towards  the 
Bridge,  and  west  towards  the  Stocks  Market.” — (Abra- 
ham Fleming,  Holinshed’s  continuator.)  The  lease  of 
the  proprietors,  which  ran  for  500  years  from  the  first 
grant  to  Moris,  at  last  comprehended  all  the  stream  of 
the  river  to  the  fifth  arch  inclusive.  On  Oct.  13,  1779,  a 


fire  broke  out  in  a warehouse  belonging  to  Messrs.  Judd 
and  Sanderson,  hop-merchants  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge, 
which  communicated  to  the  waterworks,  and  reduced 
them  nearly  even  with  the  river.  (Gent.'s  Mag.  Nov. 
1779,  p.  562.)  These  waterworks,  which  had  by  various 
improvements  become  one  of  the  most  curious  and  power- 
ful systems  of  hydraulic  mechanism  ever  constructed, 
continued  in  operation  till  October,  1822,  when  the  New 
River  Company  purchased  the  supply  for  10,OOOZ.  — Vide 
Richard  Thomson’s  Chronicles  of  London  B7ndge.'] 

St.  Botolph. — Finding  there  are  four  churches 
dedicated  to  St.  Botolph  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  (I  believe)  Newgate,  Cripplegate, 
Aldersgate,  and  Aldgate,  I shall  be  much  obliged 
to  any  one  who  would  state  if  there  be  any  histo- 
rical connection  between  such  dedication  and  the 
above-named  localities,  to  account  for  the  striking 
coincidence.  A.  Z. 

[In  our  first  Series  (v.  396.  475.  566.,  vii.  84.  193.) 
are  several  notices  of  this  favourite  saint  of  early  times; 
but  they  do  not  explain  why  the  four  churches  dedicated 
to  him  in  London  stand  at  the  gates  of  the  citj’",  viz. 
Aldersgate,  Aldgate,  Bishopsgate,  Billingsgate.  St.  Bo- 
tolph’s  festival  is  June  17 ; he  has  been  considered  the 
especial  ’patron  of  mariners,. which  ma}’’  account  for  these 
churches  in  'the  vicinity  of  the  port  of  London  having 
been  dedicated  to  him.] 


SNAGG  FAMILY. 

S.  X.  243. ; 2"*^  S.  x.  513.) 

Querists  in  “ N.  & Q.”  should  never  despair  of 
replies,  for  here  is  an  instance  in  which,  after  an 
interval  of  six  years,  a Query  has  been  answered, 
Mr.  Bofee  having  obligingly  forwarded  the  par- 
ticulars then  requested,  which  I know  will  be 
most  acceptable  to  one  of  your  correspondents 
now  abroad. 

In  Smyth’s  Law  Officers  of  Ireland,  it  is  stated 
that  Thomas  Snagg,  Esq.,  was  appointed  Attorney- 
General  for  Ireland  by  patent  under  letter  of 
Privy  Seal,  dated  Oatlands,  13th  of  September, 
1577.  “ The  Queen  by  her  said  letters  directed 

that  he  should  have  lOOL  English  a year  addition 
to  his  fee  ; and  for  his  better  encouragement  and 
supportation  of  his  charges,  to  have  in  the  pay  of 
the  army  without  cheque  the  wages  of  two  horse- 
men and  three  footmen  ” — truly  a curious  way 
of  providing  for  high  legal  functionaries,  but  an 
exceptional  case,  for  he  is  the  only  Attorney- 
General  we  find  receiving  such  perquisites.  A 
successor  was  appointed  “ vice  Snagg,  deceased,” 
by  patent  dated  9th  of  September,  1580. 

In  Hansaj'd  I find  that  Thomas  Snagg,  Esq., 
M.P.  for  Bedford,  and  Serjeant-at-law,  was  chosen 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  presented 
to  Queen  Elizabeth  in  that  capacity  by  the  lower 
house  on  the  12th  of  November,  1588.  He  was 
also  a bencher  and  “ double  reader  ” of  Gray’s  Inn, 
and  his  arms  are  still  to  bo  seen  emblazoned  in 
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the  large  semicircular  window  of  the  Hall  of  that 
Society. 

Mr.  Manning,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Spealieiy  ^ of 
the  House  of  Commons^  appears  to  be  of  opinion 
that  he  resigned  before  1590,  in  which  year  he 
was  appointed  “ Queen’s  own  Serjeant.”  But  he 
still  appears  as  Speaker  on  the  29th  of  March, 
1592,  and  his  successor,  the  great  Sir  Edmund 
Coke,  was  not  elected  till  the  22nd  of  February, 
1593  (35th  Eliz.),  on  the  assembling  of  a 4|ew 


Parliament. 

Qusere,  when  did  he  die  ? Mr.  Manning  was 
unable  to  ascertain  Kis  ancestry.  Can  any  par- 
ticulars now  be  obtained? 

His  son,  also  Thomas,  sat  in  the  Parliament  ot 
1586  for  the  borough  of  Bedford,  and  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood  from  King  James  I. 
shortly  after*  his  accession  to  the  throne,  and  in 
the  fifth  year  of  that  reign  [1507-8]  served  ^ 
sheriff  for  Bedfordshire,  as  did  also  his  descend- 
ants in  1665,  1678,  and  1705. 

The  Snaggs  held,  with  other  lands,  the  Manors 
ofMarston  Moretaine  in  Bedfordshire,  and  Latch- 
worth  in  Hertfordshire.  In  the  parish  church  of 
the  former  are  several  very  handsome  monuments 
and  sepulchral  brasses  to  various  members  of  the 

family.  Tvr  . 

Thomas  Snagg’s  Old  Manor  House,  at  Marston, 

is  still  known,  and  some  legends  about  the  ghost 
of  Lady  Snagg  still  linger  amongst  the  oldest 


inhabitants.  _ ^ ... 

I am  desirous  of  ascertaining  what  relationship 
existed  between  Thomas  Snagg,  the  Attorney- 
General,  and  Thomas  Snagg  the  Speaker.  Could 
they  be  the  same  person,  and  “ deceased”  a cleri- 
cal error  for  resigned  ? If  not,  did  the  At- 
torney-General leave  issue  ? IVhat  was  the  con- 
nection between  the  branch  settled  at  Chislehurst, 
Kent,  and  that  at  hlarston  Moretaine  ? 

Mr.  Manning,  in  the  work  before  quoted,  says : 
— “ We  have  not  ascertained  whether  the  blood 
of  Snagg  is  still  extant,  but  we  find  that  the  last 
heir  male  [of  the  Speaker  ?]  died  in  the  early 
part  of  the  18th  century.” 

The  family  is  certainly  not  extinct*  for  Thomas 
Snagg,  a descendant  of  the  Chislehurst  branch, 
went  over  to  Ireland  about  1770,  and  three  gene- 
rations (the  eldest  sons  all  likewise  baptized 
Thomas),  have  since  been  settled  in  Dublin. 

Any  genealogical  information,  references  ^ to 
printed  works,  copies  of  inscriptions,  &c.,  relating 
to  this  family,  will  be  acceptable.  The  name  is 
so  peculiar  and  uncommon  that  it  affords  special 
facilities  for  tracing  the  genealogy,  because  all 
who  bear  it  may  safely  be  assumed  to  be  related, 
which  is  often  too  readily  done  without  sufficient 
warrant  in  the  case  of  names  of  more  common 
occurrence.  John  Ribton  Garstin. 


Dublin. 


SATIRICAL  ALLUSION  TO  JOHNSON. 

(2'^'^  S.  xi.  30.  52.) 

The  Crispinus  of  Horace  is  the  literary  ancestor 
of  a numerous  race.  The  member  of  it  indicated 
by  the  satirist  I take  to  be  the  Crispin  of  Padre 
Isla.  The  date  of  the  satire  is  1772,  in  which 
year  Kugent’s  translation  of  Fray  Gerundio  was 
published  under  the  direction  of  Baretti.  Pru- 
dentio,  after  pointing  out  faults  in  Gerund’s 
much-applauded  sermon,  says:  — 

“ Instead  of  the  acclamations  which  these  simpletons 
gave  thee  upon  finishing  thy  exhortation,  thou  shouldst 
have  had  that  which  was  given  to  Father.  Friar  Crispin, 
suiting  thee  as  well  as  it  did  him,  who  without  doubt 
must  have  been  the  Friar  Gerund  of  his  time : 

“ All  pretenders  to  style  before  Crispin  must  vanish. 

Who  speaks  Spanish  in  Latin  and  Latin  in  Spanish.” 

“Huzza!  ”* — Yol.  i.  p.  553. 

History  of  Friar  Gerund,  London,  1772. 

“S e,”  certainly  Shebbeare  ; “B e,”  not 

Bute,  but,  I think,  Beardmore. 

« Where  is  Shebbeare?  0 let  not  foul  reproach, 
Travelling  thither  in  a city-coach. 

The  pillory  dare  to  name ; the  whole  intent 
Of  that  pa'rade  was  fame,  not  punishment. 

And  that  old,  staunch  Whig,  Beardmore,  standing  by, 
. Can,  in  full  court,  give  that  report  the  lie.” 

Churchill,  The  Author,  1.  301. 

Shebbeare  was  sentenced  to  stand  one  hour  in 
the  pillory  at  Charing  Cross.^  Beardmore,  then 
under-sheriff,  took  him  there  in  one  of  the  city 
coaches,  and  allowed  him  to  stand  07i  “ the  wood,” 
his  head  and  hands  not  being  put  through,  with  a 
servant  in  livery  holding  an  umbrella  oyer  him. 
At  the  end  of  the  hour  Beardmore  took  him  back. 
For  this,  on  the  motion  of  the  Attorney-General, 
the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  issued  an  attachment 
against  Beardmore.  The  whole  Court  were  indig- 
nant at  the  sentence  not  being  fully  executed,  and 
Air.  Justice  Wilmot  cited  a case  from  the  year- 
books in  which  large  damages  were  recovered  against 
a defendant  for  beating  his  adversary’s  attorney, 
and  the  reason  assigned  was,  “ Quia  the  defendant, 
quantum  in  se  fuf  non  pei'misit  regem  regnaref 
and,  added  his  lordship,  “ it  may,  with  at  least  as 
much  propriety,  be  said  of  this  under-sheriff  in 
the  present  instance,  that,  quantum  in  se  fuit,  non 
permisit  I'egem  regnareT  Beardmore  was  sentenced 


* The  passage  is  badly  translated.  The  original  is,  — 

“ No  merecias,  que  al  acabar  la  Platica,  en  lugar  de  los 
vitores  con  que  te  aclamaron  los  simples,  te  hubiesen  apli- 
cado  este  otro  vitor,  que  te  venia  tan  de  molde  conm  al 
Padre  Fray  Crispin,  que  sin  duda  debio  de  ser  el  Fray 
Gerundio  de  su  tiempo : — 

“ Yitor  el  Padre  Crispin, 

De  los  cultos  culto  Sol, 

Que  hablo  Espanol  en  Latin 
Y Latin  en  Espanol.” — Tom.  iii.  p.  139. 
Ilistoria  de  Fray  Gerundio,  Madrid,  1822. 

I presume  that  “Huzza”  is  put  after  the  couplet  in 
English,  as  the  equivalent  of  Yitor. 
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to  two  months’  imprisonment  in  the  Marshalsea, 
and  fined  fifty  pounds.  {R.  v.  Reardmore,  2 Burr. 
792.) 

I can  offer  no  conjecture  as  to  M and 

C . Millet  died  in  1765  ; Churchill  in  1764. 

M certainly  is  not  Murphy,  who  was  always 

a friend  and  admirer  of  Johnson.  Extracts  from 
the  Epistle  to  Samuel  Johnson^  Esq.,  are  given  by 
Boswell,  one  of  them  beginning  with  “ Transcend- 
ent genius,”  &c.,  and  the  whole  extravagantly 
complimentary.  (Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson,  vol. 
ii.  p.  121.,  Murray’s  edit.  1835.)  H.  B.  C. 

U.  U.  Club. 


MILTON:  WAS  HE  AN  ANGLO-SAXON 
SCHOLAR? 

(l*t  S.  iv.  100.  181.) 

The  similarity  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  poem 
of  Caedmon,  paraphrased  from  Genesis,  and  some 
parts  of  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost,  is  so  striking  as 
to  have  led  many  distinguished  scholars  to  believe 
that  Milton  must  have  perused  Caedmon  in  the 
original,  and  have  borrowed  his  plot  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  poet.  This  appears  extremely  pro- 
bable, and  is  so  well  stated  by  Mr.  Westwood  in 
his  beautiful  and  most  instructive  work,  Palceo- 
graphia  Sacra  Pictoria  (Lond.  1844),  that  I hope 
a corner  may  be  found  in  “ IST.  & Q.”  for  Mr. 
Westwood’s  note,  which  no  doubt  must  have  es- 
caped the  notice  of  your  correspondent  J.  E.  of 
Oxford,  when  he  addressed  to  you,  in  Aug.  1851, 
the  Query  quoted  above  : — 

“ The  plot  of  this  paraphrastic  history  in  fact  so  much 
resembles  that  of  the  Paradise  Last,  that  it  ‘has  obtained 
for  its  author  the  name  of  the  Saxon  Milton.’  (Wright, 
Biogr.  Brit.  Liter,  p.  198.) — When,  however,  the  following 
circumstances  are  taken  into  consideration,  I think  we 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  fully  warranted  in  supposing  that 
this  striking  resemblance  was  not  altogether  accidental, 
but  resulted  from  Milton  having  borrowed  his  plot  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  poet.  The  MS.  of  Junius  was  published 
in  1655.*  About  this  period  Milton  was  engaged  upon  his 
History  of  England  previous  to  the  Norman  Conquest, 
such  a publication  would  therefore  find  its  way  to  him. 
Paradise  Lost  was  published  in  1667,  but  its  composition 
occupied  a number  of  years.  (See  the  Life  of  Milton 
by  his  nephew  Edward  Philips,  Pickering’s  edit,  of  Mil- 
ton’s  Poet.  Works,  1826,  vol.  i.  p.  Ixii.)  And  we  learn 
from  Philips  that  it  was  at  first  intended  for  a tragedy ; 

‘ and  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  poem  there  are  six  verses, 
which,  several  years  before  the  poem  was  begun,  were 
shown  to  me  and  some  others  as  designed  for  the  very 
beginning  of  the  said  tragedy.’  These  verses  commence 
with  what  stands  as  the  Zind  line  of  the  A.th  Book.  Now  it 
will  be  at  once  remembered  that  the  first  three  books  are 
occupied  with  the  history  of  the  expulsion  of  the  devil 
and  his  angels  from  heaven,  their  discussions,  &c.,  and 
it  is  precisely'  this  portion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Para- 
phrase which  is  so  strikingly  similar  to  the  Paradise 


* “ Caedmonis  Monachi  Paraph.  Poet.  Genesios,  &c. 
Auglo-Saxonice  conscripta  et  nunc  primum  edita  a 
Francisco  Juuio  F.  F.  Amst.  1655.” 


Lost,  Can  it  be  supposed  that  Milton  was  ignorant  of 
the  publication  of  Junius?  And  is  it  not  evident  that  the 
first  three  books  of  the  Paradise  Lost  were  an  after- 
thought, entirely  induced  by  the  plot  of  the  Paraphrase  ? ” 
Vide  Palceographia  Sacra  Pictoria  : or,  Select  Illustrations 
of  Ancient  Illuminated  Biblical  and  Theological  3Iann- 
scripts.  By  J.  O.  Westwood,  F.L.S.,  &c. 

Professor  Andras,  in  his  Disquisiiio  de  Car- 
minibus  Anglo- Saxonicis  Ccedmoni  Adjadicatis 
(Parisiis,  1859),  points  out  by  numerous  quota- 
tions the  passages  in  which  Milton  may  have  been 
indebted  to  Casdmon  for  his  imagery  and  lan- 
guage. J,  Macray. 

Oxford. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  SPECIES. 

(2«d  S.  x.  447. xi.  34.) 

The  opinions  attributed  to  the  Japanese  Bonze 
are  common  to  the  Buddhists  of  all  ages.  As 
Fucarandono  (?)  propounded  them  tliey  would 
have  been,  and  were,  propounded  centuries  before. 
In  the  writings  of  Hiouen-thsang, — a Chinese  pil- 
grim who  visited  India  between  A.n.  629  and 
645, — we  find  similar  ideas  expressed.* 

The  followers  of  Buddha  do  not  believe  in  the 
existence  of  a creating  God ; for,  the  Singhalese 
assert,  “if  there  existed  such  a creator,  the  world 
would  not  perish  and  be  annihilated.”  Thus  they 
do  not  believe  in  a creation  ; everything,  say  they, 
has  existed  from  all  time  — the  world,  the  gods, 
the  human  race,  and  all  animated  beings.  They 
also  believe  the  earth  to  have  been  destroyed  ten 
times  in  former  ages,  and  to  have  been  produced 
anew  each  time  by  the  operations  of  JXatuee;  both 
gods  and  men.  The  Buddhists  assert  the  soul  to 
have  existed  from  all  time  — (their  doctrines  con- 
tain no  mention  of  a created  soul)  ; but  they 
hold  that  it  will  transmigrate  for  a vast  number  of 
years,  and  then  reach  a state  of  passive  uncon- 
sciousness (called  Nirvana')  ; — the  highest  state 
of  bliss  of  which  a Buddhist  can  conceive. 

Similar  ideas  are  also  found  throughout  the 
literature  of  the  Hindus  ; indeed,  as  Buddhism  was, 
originally,  but  modified  Brahmanism,  this  is  what 
might  have  been  expected. 

Thus  the  first  book  of  the  YisliRU-purana  (a 
Sanskrit  work  about  a thousand  years  old)  con- 
tains a description  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
universe  proceeds  from  Prakriti  — that  is,  eternal 
crude  matter ; — and  although  the  explanation  is  a 
hodge-podge  of  mysticism,  the  theory  on  which  all 
is  supposed  to  be  based  is  sufficiently  clear.  Upon 
stepping  back  another  thousand  years,  to  the  cen- 
turies just  preceding  Christianity,  we  meet  with 
some  such  notions  in  a poem  called  the  Bhagavat- 


* Memnires  sur  les  Contrees  occidentales,  par  Hiouen- 
thsang.  Lately  translated  from  the  Chinese  by  M.  Stan- 
islas Julien. 
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Gita,  of  which  I subjoin  Mr.  Griffith’s  elegant 
translation : — 

“ Nor  thou,  nor  yonder  Princes,  e’er  were  not, 

For  ever  have  they  been,  though  changed  their  lot; 

So  shall  their  being  through  all  time  extend. 

Without  heqinning  and  without  an  end; 

The  Vital  Spirit'in  this  mortal  clay  I 

Lives  on  through  Youth,  through  Childhood,  to  Decay ; 
And  then  new  forms  the  fleeting  souls  receive  — 

Why  for  these  changes  should  the  Hero  grieve? 

Know  that  What  Is  can  never  cease  to  Be, 

What  Is  Not  can  Be  never,”  &c.,  &c. 

Something  very  like  the  idea  of  all  things  ema- 
nating from  natural  selection  is,  indeed,  older  than 
the  Itig-  veda  (n.c.  1200);  for  in  the  10th  Book 
of  that  singular  collection  occurs  a hymn  contain- 
ing the  following  passage.  The  poet  is  speaking 
of  times  previous  to  the  development  of  the 
world  : — 

“ Darkness  there  was,  and  all  at  first  was  veiled 
In  gloom  profound,  — an  ocean  without  light. — 

The  germ  that  still  lay  covered  in  the  husk  * 

Burst  forth,  one  nature,  from  the  fervent  heat. 

Then  first  came  Love  upon  it,  the  new  spring 
Of  mind  - yea,  poets  in  their  hearts  discerned, 
Pondering,  this  bond  between  created  things 
And  uncreated.” 

F.  P. 


CHARLATAN. 

(2"'^  S.  xi.  48.) 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  derivation  of 
this  word.  It  suggests  itself  at  once  to  every  one 
who,  like  myself,  has  but  a moderate  knowledge 
of  Italian  ; and  it  may  be  found  in  any  good  Eng- 
lish Dictionary  from  Johnson  downwards. 

Charlatan  comes  from  the  Ital.  ciai'latano,  and 
this  from  ciarlare,  “ to  chatter,”  or  rather  “ to 
talk  much  and  in  a light,  frivolous,  and  boasting 
manner.”  From  this  verb  also  comes  the  subst. 
ciarlata,  “chattering.”  Charlatan  thus  exactly 
corresponds  to  our  quack,  for  this  comes  from  the 
verb  “to  quack,”  which  Johnson  defines  “to  chat- 
ter boastingly,  to  brag  loudly,  to  talk  ostenta- 
tiously,” supporting  his  definition  by  the  following 
quotation  from  Hudibras  ; — 

“ Believe  mechanick  virtuosi 
Can  raise  them  mountains  in  Potosi ; 

Seek  out  for  plants  with  signatures, 

To  quack  of  universal  cures.” 

Under  charlatan  he  quotes  the  following  from 
Browne’s  Vulgar  Errours : — 

“ Saltimbanchoes,  quacksalvers,  and  charlatans  deceive 
them  in  lower  degree.” 

But  probably  this  is  not  early  enough  for  X.  O. 

As  for  the  derivation  of  ciarlare  (pron.  cA«rlare, 
the  ch  as  in  China?),  it  will  be  found,  I think,  in  the 
Lat.  garrulm  (garrire,  to  prate,  chatter).  This 


* The  Cosmic  Egg. 


may  seem  somewhat  far  fetched ; but  the  Spanish 
equivalent  for  ciarlare  is  charlar  (pron.  the  ch  as 
in  China?),  or  garlar,  which  latter  is  evidently  the 
same  word  as  the  Italian  garrulare,  a verb  made 
from  garrulo,  or  the  Spanish  garrular.  That  the 
hard  Latin  g is  sometimes  softened  in  Italian  is 
shown  by  comparing  giallo  (pron, fallow,  yellow) 
with  the  corresponding  Lat.  g-aZvus  (gilvus,  gil- 
bus,  galbanus),  which  Biddle  says  = ^^5  light 

green,  or  greenish-yellow.  So  ^azffiium,  g’ffija 
(pron.  ^oya),  joy.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  find 
instances  in  which  a hard  Latin  g has  become  c 
in  Italian,  still  I find  at  any  rate  one,  viz.  Lat. 
Gfltdes,  Ital.  Cadice  (Cadiz).  The  converse  is 
more  generally  the  case,  as  castigare,  Ital.  ^asti- 
gare  ; cr^tus  (a  tom-cat),  Ital.  ^atto,  &c. 

The  Lat.  ca  and  ga  generally  remain  hard  in 
Ital.,  though  they 'are  very  commonly  softened  in 
French.  Cf.  campus,  campo,  caamp  ; earns,  caro, 
chev  ; castus,  casto,  c72aste  ; g-amba  (Lat.  a hoof), 
Ital.  ^amba  (a  leg),  Fr.  jambe  ; castigare,  gasti- 
gare,  chatier ; catus,  Ital.  ^atto,  Fr.  chat. 

I should  not  have  entered  into  this  perhaps 
wearisome  detail,  but  that  no  one  would,  I think, 
be  apt  to  believe  in  the  derivation  of  charlatan 
from  garrulus  upon  the  mere  assertion  of  any  one, 
however  good  an  etymologist.  According  to  my 
views  the  steps  of  the  process  may  be  represented 
as  follows ; garrulus,  garrulo,  garrulare,  garlare 
(Span,  garlar,  charlar),  carlare,  ciarlare  (as  in 
the  Ital.  ciamhra,  another  form  of  ca^nera,  from 
the  Lat.  camera),  ciarlata,  ciarlatano,  charlatan. 
All  these  words  still  exist  with  the  exception  of 
garlare  and  carlare,  the  steps  I have  supplied. 
As  alike  in  sound,  one  might  compare  Carolus, 
Ital.  Carlo,  Fr.  C/^arles.  F.  C. 


This  word  occurs  in  Cowley,  Butler  {Huclihras), 
and  Sir  T.  Browne,  but  I have  no  note  of  it  earlier 
in  English.  It  is  a common  word  in  French, 
where  it  has  been  long  used  for  quack  doctor, 
mountebank,  &c.,  like  the  Latin  circulator,  which 
it  resembles  in  form.  The  word  appears,  how- 
ever, as  a Spanish  one,  where  charlar  means  to 
babble,  to  talk  too  much,  and  charlatan,  a prating 
fellow  ; hence,  a mountebank,  &c.  In  Italian  it 
is  ciarlare,  to  chatter,  prate,  and  ciarlatano,  a 
quack  or  mountebank.  We  should  expect  to 
find  it  in  Latin,  but  I am  aware  of  no  word  like 
it  except  some  derivatives  of  darns,  «s  claricitare, 
which  in  Lucretius,  5.  946.,  signifies  to  cry  aloud 
to  : — 

“ Claricitat  late  sitientia  ssecla  feraruni.” 

B.  H.  C. 


A French  dictionary  furnishes  me  with  a reply 
to  the  philological  portion  of  ^X.  O.’s  Query. 
“ De  ritalien,  ciaj'latano,  forme  dans  la  meme 
signification,  de  cwrZarc,  parler  beaucoup;”  the 
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“ gift  of  the  gab,”  or  the  power  of  puffing,  are 
evidently  the  chief  attributes  of  the  so-called 
charlatan,  whatever  may  be  his  peculiar  vocation  ; 
whether  he  be  a vendor  of  drugs,  or  a general 
impostor,  he  thinks  he  shall  be  heard  for  his  much 
speaking.  F.  Phillott. 


In  Malcolm  Flemyng’s  Dissertation  on  Dr. 
James's  Fever  Poivders  occurs  the  following  pas- 
sage, which  may  be  acceptable  to  your  corre- 
spondent : — 

“ Dr.  Charleton,  a celebrated  Physician  in 

Charles  IP’s  reign,  who  had  the  licensing  of  Quacks,  told 
me  on  his  Death  Bed,  that  all  the  useful  and  successful 
cures  performed  by  the  Mountebanks  of  his  time  were 
solely  owing  to  preparations  of  Mercury  and  Antimony.” 

Is  this  the  origin  of  the  word  “ Charlatan  ” ? 

T.  N. 


BURYING  IN  LINEN. 

(2^-^  S.  xi.  47.) 

The  Acts  of  Parliament  concerning  which  Q. 
makes  inquiry  in  “ NT.  & Q.”  are  the  30th  Car.  II. 
c.  3.  and  32nd  Car.  II.  c.  1.  Both  were  repealed 
by  the  54th  Geo.-III.  c.  108.  The  first  act  for 
burying  in  woollen  is  entitled  “ An  Acte  for  the 
lessening  the  importation  of  Linnen  from  beyond 
the  Seas,  and  the  encouragement  of  the  Woollen 
and  Paper  Manufactures  of  the  Kingdome.”  After 
the  passing  of  this  act  every  clergyman  was  bound 
to  make  an  entry  in  the  burial  register  that  an 
affidavit  had  been  produced  in  proof  that  each 
corpse  was  clad  at  the  time  of  interment  in  wool- 
len grave-clothes  only.  For  every  infringement 
of  the  act  a fine  of  five  pounds  was  imposed,  one- 
half  to  go  to  the  informer,  the  other  to  the  poor 
of  the  parish.  JSTo  affidavit  was  required  in  the 
case  of  those  who  died  of  the  plague. 

Almost  every  parish  register  that  I have  exa- 
mined — and  I have  read  many- — contains  some 
notice  of  the  carrying  out  of  this  law  ; but  the 
form  of  the  affidavit,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  noticed  in  the  register,  varies  much  in  different 
parishes.  I believe  many  of  these  affidavits  still 
exist ; when  they  are  found  they  should  be  care- 
fully preserved  as  relics  of  bygone  manners  and 
legislation.  I have  seen  more  than  one,  but  un- 
fortunately have  in  no  instance  made  a transcript; 
those  which  have  come  in  my  way  have  been 
throwing  about  as  waste  paper  at  the  bottom  of 
church  chests.  A document  of  this  kind  taken  in 
April,  1769,  in  the  borough  of  Harwich,  is  printed 
in  “ FT.  & Q.”  S.  v.  ^14. 

That  this  law  was  in  full  operation  from  the 
passing  of  the  Act  in  1678  to  its  repeal  in  1814 
does  not,  I conceive,  admit  of  doubt.  I have 
heard  more  than  one  person  of  credit  speak  of 
the  great  delay  and  consequent  inconvenience 
that  was  caused  by  the  necessity  of  procuring 


an  affidavit  before  a funeral  could  be  proceeded 
with. 

The  following  notes  from  the  parish  registers  of 
Scotter,  CO.  Lincoln,  illustrate  this  subject:  — 

Affid.  Mrs.  Ann  Carrington,  Relict  of  W“  Carring- 
ton, late  Rect'^  of  this  parish,  wa.s  buryed  Deceoi’’  11**1 
[1706]. 

None  returned.  Margaret,  the  wife  of  Robert  Fowler 
of  Scawtborpe,  Sep*’  15  [1707]. 

“ Mr  Edwin  Anderson  of  Thunick,  Wid*,  was  buryed  in 
'linnen  21®*  [Oct.  1717]. 

“ Paid  50®  to  y®  poor  of  Scotter  according  to  act  of  Par- 
liament. 

“ Thomas  Rhodes,  accidentally  killed  by  John  Drewry 
with  a Gun,  was  buryed  in  linnen,  Oct*  4***  [1717]. 

“ Marv,  Daughr  of  Tho.  Peacocke,  Junr,  October  8*** 
Affd.  [1724].” 

Other  extracts  of  similar  nature  have  been 
given  by  other  correspondents  in  the  First  Series 
of  “ N.  & Q.”  The  following  are  perhaps  worth 
reprinting  as  additional  illustrations. 

Ratcliffi;,  Lancashire. — Parish  Register  : — 

“ 1679.  An  orphan  of  Ralph  Mather’s  of  Radclitfe  was 
buried  y®  9***  day  of  April,  and  sertefied  to  be  wounde 
uppe  in  woollen  onely,  under  the  hand  of  M*  William 
Hulme.” 

Churchwardens’  accounts  of  the  same  parish:— 

“ 1681.  Received  a fine  of  James  Crompton  ffor  buringe 
his  son,  and  not  bringinge  in  an  affidavitt  according  to 
the  Acte  tfor  burying  in  woollin,  02 ; 10  : 00.” 

This  compulsory  use  of  woollen  was  very  much 
disliked,  not  only  for  the  reason  before  given,  but 
also  as  an  infringement  on  personal  liberty,  by 
interfering  with  many  old  and  cherished  funeral 
customs.  It  is  probable  that  the  higher  classes 
usually  paid  the  fine.  Many  of  your  readers, 
better  versed  than  I in  the  literature  of  the  last 
century,  will  be  able  to  give  references  to  pas- 
sages in  the  popular  literature,  indicative  of  this 
feeling. 

“ * Odious ! in  woollen  f t’would  a Saint  provoke ! ’ 

(Were  the  last  words  that  poor  Narcissa  spoke) ; 

‘ No,  let  a charming  chintz,  and  Brussels  lace, 

Wrap  my  cold  limbs,  and  s^ade  my  lifeless  face.’  ” 
Pope’s  Epistle  to  Sir  Richard  Temple,  line  237. 

Thus  wrote  Pope  of  Mrs.  Ojdfield  the  actress, 
not,  however,  until  he  had  read  of  her  funeral  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  when  she  was  not  buried  in 
woollen,  but  in  a Brussels  lace  head-dress ; a 
Holland  shift  with  tucker  and  double  ruffles  of 
the  same  lace,  and  a pair  of  new  kid  gloves.” — 
Gent.  Mag.,  March,  1731.  Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 


Q.  will  find  the  answer  to  part  of  his  question  in 
the  register  books  of  his  own  or  any  other  parish 
in  England.  Burying  in  woollen  was  by  30  C.  II. 
s.  1.  c.  3.  enjoined  “ for  the  encouragement  of  the 
woollen  manufactures,  and  prevention  of  the  ex- 
portation of  money  for  the  importing  of  linen.” 

Undoubtedly  “the  observance  of  such  a law” 
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was  v6ry  strictly  “ enforced,”  insomucli  as  no  , 
corpse  could  be  buried  without  an  afladavit  that  | 
its  provisions  had  been  complied  with,  under  pain  j 
of  a fine  of  five  pounds,  to  be  levied  on  the  goods  j 
and  chattels  of  the  deceased,  or  (failing  those)  on 
the  goods  of  the  person  in  whose  house  the  death  j 
occurred,  or  of  any  person  concerned  in  the^en-  | 
shroudment  of  the  deceased.  V\  • 


O’DKISCOLL’S  FAMILY, 
s.  X.  521.) 

It  would  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  assist 
“ Theta  ” in  his  inquiries,  and  with  that  view  I 
herewith  send  him  a copy  of  a pedigree  of  the 
O’Driscolls  among  my  collections.  Not  knowing 
“ Theta’s  ” address,  I take  the  liberty  of  enclosing 
it  to  the  care  of  the  obliging  editor  of  “N.  & Q.” 
The  title  “Lord  of  Baltimore”  only  means,  as 
we  would  now  say  of  any  large  landed  proprietor, 
that  he  was  lord  of  the  manor  of  so  and  so.  The 
first  English  plantation  made  at  Baltimore  was 
by  Sir  Thomas  Crook,  who  took  a lease  of  it  for 
twentyone  years  from  Sir  Fineen  O Driscoll, 
settled  a colony  of  English  Protestants  there,  and 
procured  a new  Charter  of  Incorporation  from 
James  I.  The  members  consisted  of  a sovereign 
and  free  burgesses.  {Vide  Smith’s  Hist,  of  Cork., 
vol.  i.  p.  276.  seqq^)  As  regards  the  Algerine 
pirates,  it  is  evident  that  the  western  coast  of  the 
CO.  Cork  was  at  this  time  infested  by  them,  so  as 
to  call  for  the  vigorous  interference  of  the  authori- 
ties to  check  their  atrocities.  Subjoined  is  a pro- 
clamation to  that  effect,  which  I copied  from  the 
Council  Book  of  Munster  in  the  British  Museum, 
last  summer.  (Bibl.  Hark  697.  Pi.  xlix.  1.)  This 
interesting  record,  so  valuable  to  the  student  of 
the  history  of  the  South  of  Ireland,  is  entitled 

«The  Councell  booke  for  the  province  of  Mounster, 
contayninge  all  the  Actes,  Recordes,  and  Entries  of  that 
Provincial!  State,  from  the  daie  of  August,  IGOl, 
foruard,  devided  under  the  Sixe  heads  and  titles  here- 
after followinge,  viz.  Orders  and  Decrees.  Recogni- 
zances. Pleadges  and  Alteracons  of  pledge.  Entries  of 
Comissions  and  Ires  of  State.  Proclamations  and  Inhi- 
bitions. General  hoastinges  and  rysinges  oute.” 

(Folio  36.)  Apud  Corck,  vi.  August,  1610:  — 

« Wheras  the  King’s  most  excellent  having  been 
enformed  of  the  contynuall  releeff  that  pyratts  have  re- 
ceived from  tyme  to  tyme  in  the  westerne  ptes  of  this 
province  as  Baltimore,  Inisherkin,  and  divers  other 
parts  thereabouts,  as  well  by  the  contynuall  supplyes  of 
such  despat  and  dishonest  men  as  resorted  thither  of 
purpose  to  joyne  and  combjme  themselves  w*^  the  said 
pyrats,  as  also  of  such  shameles  and  adulterous  women 
as  daylie  repaired  unto  them,  and  especially  by  the 
meanes  of  divers  Taverns,  Alehouses,  and  victualling 
houses  that  have  from  tyme  to  tyme  basely  and  merce- 
narily intertayned  both  these  kinds  of  people,  of  his 
princely  care  and  desire  to  contynue  league  and  amytie 
w**^  all  other  Christian  princes  who  (not  without  collour) 
are  become  jealouze  of  that  releeff  and  countenance  which 


they  pretend  the  said  pyrats  to  have  lately  founde  and 
received  in  the  said  western  ptes,  hath  given  speciall  di- 
reccon  unto  the  11s.  [Lordships]  of  his  highnes  most 
honourable  privy  councill  in  England,  to  take  some  good 
and  speedy  order  for  the  prevencion  thereof  in  tyme  to 
come ; VVhereunto  their  llp^  having  not  only  made  many 
good  provisions  w^i’  are  published  and  put  in  execution 
in  that  kingdom,  but  have  also  sent  over  hither  many 
straight  commandments  and  direccons  for  the  same  pur- 
pose unto  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  deputye,  w^^^ 
are  by  his  Ip.  seconded  and  sent  unto  us,  wherein  not- 
withstanding we  have  likewise  used  our  best  endeavours, 
yet  hath  there  been  litle  or  no  reforrnacon  thereby  pro- 
cured, so  as  wee  can  fynde  no  other  assured  meanes  left 
for  the  securitie  of  these  lewede  and  wicket  pyratts,  but 
by  unpeopling  and  layeing  waste  certain  Hands  in  those 
borders  and  other  places  open  unto  their  arrivals  which 
they  have  and  yet  do  hitherto  most  comonly  frequent. 
We  do  therefore  W the  speciall  reasons  and  considerations 
above  mentioned  by  this  our  act  of  Councill  resolve  and 
appointe  that  a speciall  comission  shall  be  forthwith 
dirrected  to  such  persons  as  shall  be  thought  meete,  an- 
swerable in  effect  to  the  several  articles  hereunder 
Avritten.  Imprymis.  To  suppress  all  such  taverns  and 
alehouses  as  they  shall  fynde  superfluous,  leaveing  only 
some  feow  for  the  necessary  intertaynment  of  fishermen 
and  travailors,  who  are  to  give  good  security  that  they 
shall  not  receive  nor  releeve  any  pyrats  or  consort  of 
pyratts,  nor  any  other  that  shall  travaile  into  those  ptes, 
for  their  releeff,"  service,  or  supply  whatsoever.  Item,  to 
unpeople  the  Hands  of  Insharkan  and  the  rest,  and  also 
all  such  places  upon  the  contynent  as  are  weake  and 
open  unto  the  arrivall  of  the  said  pyratts,  only  except 
some  houses  and  inhabitants  as  shall  be  fitly  drawen 
within  the  guard  and  pteEion  of  some  strong  hold  or 
Castell.  Item.  To  suffer  none  to  remaine  inhabffmg  in 
those  ptes  but  such  as  shall  fynde  sufficient  securitie  not 
to  intertain  any  pirrattnor  any  other  wandering  travailor, 
not  having  pass  from  the  Vice-president  or  some  other 
of  the  Councell,  but  that  they  shall  within  four  and 
twentie  hours  bring  or  send  them  before  the  said  Vice- 
president  or  some  one  of  the  Councell.  Item,  that  no 
Taverner,  Inkeeper,  or  Alehouskeeper  within  the  Citties, 
Tounes,  or  Suburbs  of  Youghal,  Kinsale,  Corck,  Ross, 
Bandonbridg,  &c.  shall  receive  or  contynue  any  such 
wandering  traveller  in  his  house  Avithout  the  lyke  bring- 
ing or  sending  him  Avithin  three  days  unto  the  said 
Vice-president  or  some  one  of  the  Councell  to  be  further 
delt  wti’all  according  to  pollicy  and  justice.  _ Item.  To 
give  straight  order  and  chardg  unto  all  the  inhabitants 
of  those  partes  that  if  any  of  the  pyratts  or  their  consorts 
shall  presume  to  breake  or  come  into  any  hoAvse,  assault 
any  person,  or  take  aAvay  any  goods  or  money  from  any 
place  or  psonne,  that  then  the  partie  so  offended  shall 
raise  hue  and  cry  upon  the  said  mallefactor,  and  that 
Avhosoever  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  follow  and  pursue  the 
said  hue  and  cry,  shall  be  forthwith  apprehended  md 
punished  for  his  said  contempt  according  to  discression. 
item.  That  the  provost  marshall,  w^^  some  competent 
number  of  horsmen,  shall  attend  the  said  commissioners, 
and  himself  be  joyned  with  them  in  the  said  commission, 
and  lastly,  that  fiftie  of  the  lord  president’s  fote  com- 
pany (w*^^  a discreet  officer)  shall  be  appointed  to  attend 
the  dayly  dirreccon  of  the  said  Commissioners,  to  be 
left  and  disposed  of  in  Castles  and  other  cheeffe  holdes  in 
those  parts  Avhere  they  shall  (as  they  goe)  good 

cause  to  leave  them,  w®^  said  soldiers  after  they  shall  be  so 
garrizoned  by  the  said  Commissioners,  shall  receive  their 
weekly  lendings  from  their  Cap*,  to  the’nd  they  may  not 
be  anA’’  AA'^ayes  chardgable  or  grev^ous  unto  the  contr3^ 
RichA  Morrissen,  Dom.  Sarsfeld,  EdAV.  Harris. 
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On  the  two  following  pages  are  proclamations 
to  the  same  effect ; the  first  is  directed  — 

To  our  welbeloved  W“.  lord  Bishop  of  Cork.  Parr 
Lane,  Knt.  Henry  Gosnold,  Esq.  Cap^  Henry  Skip- 
%vith,  and  Eichard  Aldworth,  Esq.,  or  any  two  of  them, 
so  as  the  said  Henry  Gosnold  or  Caph  Skipwith  be  one.” 

This  document  is  dated  Mogeely,  xxvi.  Aug. 
1611.  K.C. 

Cork. 


Van  Lennep’s  “ He|:r  van  Culemburg  ” (2"** 
S.  xi.  43.) — A Senex  myself,  I am  indicted  by 
another  Senex  for  having  committed  larceny.  I 
could  plead  the  pi'cescriptio  triginta  annorum^  my 
legend,  “ Jacoba  en  Bertha,”  having  been  pub- 
lished, and  the  crime  imputed  to  me  committed, 
in  1829;  but  the  accusation  is  made  in  such  a 
polite  and  friendly  way,  that  I do  not  wish  to 
screen  myself  behind  any  Jins  de  non-recevoir.  I 
rather  frankly  confess  that  Senex  is  in  the  right, 
and  that  the  above-named  song  is  a translation  of 
Sir  Walter’s  “ Young  Lochinvar,”  adapted  to  the 
story  in  the  Analecta ; which  story,  indeed,  could 
never  have  been  better  told  than  with  the  words 
of  the  Scotch  bard. 

But  Senex  did  not  only  guess  rightly  with  re- 
gard to  the  origin  of  my  song,  he  was  also  in  the 
right  when  he  very  kindly  suggested  that  perhaps 
there  might  be  found  some  passage  in  my  works, 
indicating  the  source  from  which  I took  my  song. 
There  is  indeed  such  a passage  in  the  Naschrift  (or 
“postface,”)  to  the  edition  of  1829;  which 
sclwift^  I don’t  know  why,  was  not  reprinted  in  the 
last  edition,  and  so  perhaps  did  never  meet  the 
eyes  of  Senex.  In  that  Naschrift^  I warned  the 
gentle  reader,  that  not  only  the  “ Heer  van  Cu- 
lemburg,”  but  several  other  songs  and  passages  of 
my  Legends^  were  borrowed  from  foreign  authors. 
This  confession,  if  not  wholly  taking  away  the 
crime,  may  serve  to  alleviate- it. 

The  more  I am  indebted  to  Senex  for  the  good 
opinion  he  appears  to  entertain  of  me  as-a  poet 
find  a novelist,  the  more  I feel  the  desire  that  he 
should  also  see  an  honest  man  in  his  fellow  Senex. 

J.  VAN  LeNNEP. 

Amsterdam^  Jan.  23,  1861. 

Maby  Queen  oe  Scots,  had  she  a Daugh- 
TEPi,  ? (2"*^  S.  vi.  204.)  — By  a strange  coincidence 
I had  just  been  reading  Mr.  Eeid’s  curious  paper 
on  Mary  and  Douglas  of  Loclileven  (ante^  p.  50.) 
when  I met  with  a bookseller’s  catalogue  in  which 
Castelnau’s  Memoirs  are  spoken  of  as  the  only 
book  ' containing  an  account  of  Mary’s  havino- 
given  birth  to  a daughter  by  BothwelL  I was 
about  on  the  instant  to  send  off  to  “ H.  & Q.”  a 
Query  as  to  the  fact ; but  on  second  thoughts 
first  referred  to  its  Indices  to  see  if  it  contained 
anything  upon  the  subject  I was  rewarded  for 
so  doing  (as  one  generally  is  for  doing  right)  by 


finding  a long  and  valuable  Query  by  A.  S.  A., 
in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  present  Series.  A.  S. 
A.’s  paper  seems  almost  to  settle  in  the  affirma- 
tive his  own  inquiry ; but  not  so  completely,  I 
dare  say,  as  to  satisfy  those  who  think  the  beau- 
tiful Scottish  Queen  could  do  no  wrong.  A.  S. 
A.’s  Query  has,  however,  not  called  forth  a single 
reply.  You  have  among  your  many  learned  cor- 
respondents one  at  least  (I  mean  J.  M.,  who  has 
done  so  much  in  your  columns  to  illustrate  Early 
Scottish  History  and  Literature)  capable  of  throw- 
ing light  upon  this  very  curious  point  of  history, 
and  I hope  you  will  indulge  me  with  the  small 
space  necessary  to  recall  attention  to  it  by  the 
present  communication.  D.  M. 

^ John  Urt  (2"^  S.  ix.  304.)  — All  that  could  be 
discovered  concerning  John  Ury  is  to  be  seen  in 
A Brief  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Catholic 
Church  on  the  Island  of  New  Yoi%  by  the  Rev.  J. 
R.  Bay  ley,  Secretary  to  the  Archbishop  of  I4ew 
York  (now  Bishop  of  ISTewark,  H.  J.),  N^ew  York, 
1853.  It  is  there  stated  as  most  probable,  that 
Ury  was  a Catholic  priest : “ founded  upon  the 
circumstance  that,  when  arraigned  as  a priest,  tried 
as  a priest,  and  condemned  as  a priest,  he  never 
formally  denied  it,  nor  exhibited  any  evidence  of 
his  being  ordained  in  the  Church  of  England.” 

J.  y. 

Latin  Graces  (2"^  S.  xi.  48.) — Your  corre- 
spondent will  find  the  Latin  “ graces  ” used  in 
the  Colleges  and  Halls  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, in  the  2nd  vol.  of  Reliquice  Hearniance^  edited 
by  the  late  Rev.  Philip  Bliss,  D.C.L.  I have  not 
the  book  at  hand,  and  did  not  make  a note  of  the 
page  when  I read  it.  K.  P.  D.-  E. 

Mr.  Robert  Laing  Meason  (2’^'*  S.  x.  503.)  — 
This  gentleman  is  a native  of  Scotland.  He  is 
a younger  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Gilbert  Laing  Mea- 
son, of  Lindertis,  originally  Mr.  Gilbert  Laing, 
but  who  assumed  the  name  of  Meason  on  succeed- 
ing to  the  estates  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Meason,  of  More- 
don.  Mr.  Gilbert  Laing  Meason  was  tlie  brother 
of  Mr.  Malcolm  Laing,  the  historian  of  Scotland, 
and  of  Mr.  Samuel  Laing,  Senior,  the  author  of 
Travels  in  Norway  and  Sweden^  8fc. ; and  by  con- 
sequence, Mr.  Robert  Laing  Meason  is  a cousin  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Laing,  the  Financial  Minister  of  In- 
dia. I was  told  that  he  had  gone  to  Norway  to 
reside,  and  that  he  had  been  writing  poems  in  the 
Norwegian  language.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
an  hereditary  talent  exists  in  this  family  of  the 
Laings,  and  Mr.  Robert  Laing  Meason  does  not 
appear  to  form  an  exception.  B.  H.  F. 

Kirkwall. 

Shiptoniana  (2“^  S.  x.  450. ; xi.  33.)  — Just 
after  the  Cato  Street  conspiracy,  I called  on  my 
friend  John  Taylor,  the  editor  of  The  Sun  (then 
in  its  Tory  meridian),  when  he  exclaimed  — “We 
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have  them  now  ! one  of  their  ganp^  (Monument 
is  the  fellow’s  name)  has  peached  ; and  he  is 
lodged  in  the  Tower  for  safe  keeping.”  “Ah! 
ha!  ” said  I,  “ Mother  Shlpton’s  prophecy,  word 
for  word  ! ” — 

“ When  the  Monument  doth  come  to  the  Tower, 

Then  shall  fall  rebellion’s  power.” 

“ Where  did  you  find  that  ? ” cried  Tory  John, 
pretty  considerably  astonished.  “ There  are  se- 
veral editions  of  Mother  Shipton,”  I gravely  re- 
plied ; “ 1 found  it  in  mine.”  He  insisted  on  a 
copy.  Into  The  Sun  it  went  that  same  evening, 
and  in  due  time  he  showed  me  several  provincial 
journals  into  which  it  had  been  copied.  In  fact, 
it  went  the  round  of  the  press.  Over  and  over 
again  he  asked  me  to  show  him.  my  copy,  until  I 
was  obliged,  in  confidence  of  course,  to  confess 
the  Impromptu. 

Anjesthetics  (2'''^  S.  xi.  10.)  — The  American 
surgeons,  it  is  known,  prepare  the  patient  more 
carefully  tor  an  operation  thail  any  others.  They 
use  acetate  of  morphia.  A medical  friend,  who  is 
critical  on  the  use  of  choloroform,  proposes  to  use 
me,  that  is,  cold  till  sleep  supervenes.  I should 
propose  to  try  the  vapour  of  absolute  alcohol. 
The  quotation  is  a very  remarkable  one ; but  the 
discussion  would  be  foreign  to  your  columns. 

Wm.  Davis. 

St.  John’s  Wood. 

ISTew  Mode  of  Cawoxisation  (2"'^  S.  xi.  38.)  — 
This  Note  reminds  me  that,  about  twelve  years 
since,  I published  a drawing  of  the  then  lately- 
restored  chancel  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Kidder- 
minster. The  restoration  was  mainly  effected  at 
the  cost  of  the  patron,  the  present  Earl  of  Dudley. 
My  sketch  was  most  skilfully  lithographed  by  Mr. 
F.' Bedford  ; but  Messrs.  Day  & Son  omitted  some 
such  words  as  “ This  View  of,”  in  the  title  to  the 
print,  and  made  it  to  read  thus  : “ The  Interior 
of  the  Chancel  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Kiddermin- 
ster, is  dedicated  (by  permission)  to  the  Rt.  Hon. 
the  Lord  Ward.”  There  has  been  some  reason 
to  believe  that  this  church  (which  was  Baxter’s 
church)  was  twice  dedicated  ; and  if  so,  this  third 
dedication  was  the  more  unnecessary. 

CuTHBERT  Bede. 

“Bogie:”  what  is  it?  (P*^  S.  x.  160.) — Your 
correspondent,  Timon,  derives  this  word  from  a 
villain  of  that  name,  who  is  reported  to  have  pil- 
laged Surat  in  1664.  This  material  Bogie  may 
have  alarmed  the  Dutch  merchants  of  that  place, 
although  it  appears  from  the  story  that  he  avoided 
coming  to  logger-heads  with  them;  but  I much 
question  his  authorship  of  the  famous  specti'um^ 
which  held  our  infant  grandmothers  in  ?ear.  The 
reign  of  nursery  terror  seems  to  have  been  uni- 
versal : thus,  it  is  said  (see  Gibbon),  the  Assyrian 
mothers  scared  their  infants  with  the  name  of 
Narses;  so  did  the  Syrians,  with  that  of  Richard 


of  the  Lion-heart ; and  the  Turks,  with  some  ver- 
sion of  the  name  of  the  Hungarian  king.  I expect 
that  Lurdane  was  a sound  causing  terror  in  its 
day  ; and  our  own  Wellington  is  celebrated  in 
song,  in  a sort  of  Anglo-French  nursery-rhyme, 
which  I do  not  remember  to  have  seen  in  print,  as 
being  “ tall  and  straight  as  Rouen  steeple,”  and 
dining  and  supping,  regularly  of  course,  “ every 
morning  and  at  night,”  upon  the  never-failing 
supply  bf  “ naughty  people.”  (A  version  of  this 
little  ode,  of  three  or  four  stanzas,  would  be  a 
pretty  addition  to  the  Arundines  Cami.) 

To  apply  this  to  Bogie^  whom  I can  hardly  con- 
ceive to  have  appeared  in  England,  from  the 
Dutch,  only  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  notion 
of  terror  conve3^ed  in  it  points  to  Boh ; who  (as 
Warton  tells  us,  Diss.  i.  p.  xxviii.)  was  the  fiercest 
of  the  Gothic  generals,  and  Son  of  Odin  to  boot, 
whose  name  was  enough  to  spread  a panic  among 
his  enemies.  Then,  passing  onwards,  we  have  the 
Russian  word  bohg  (=  angel.,  or  saint)  ; and  in 
the  sixteenth  century  we  find  hugs'*.,  in  the  com- 
pany of  “ goblins,  fairies,  nightmares,  urchins,  and 
elves  ” (see  Brand’s  Pop.  Aiitiq.,  “ Robin  Good- 
fellow,  alias  Pucke,  alias  Hobgoblin  ”)  ; and  also 
used  for  terror  in  the  version  of  Psalm  xci.  5.,  in 
Mathewes’s  Bible. 

I would  suggest,  therefore,  that  Bogie  has  been 
received,  among  other  vernacular  legacies,  from 
our  northern  ancestors,  — derived  from  old  jSo/z, 
through  the  Scandinavian  hohg,  — and  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  ghost ; and  that  this  is  also  the 
origin  of  the  name  of  the  strange  sect  of  Mystics, 
or  Spiritualists,  in  the  tenth  century,  who  v/ere 
styled  in  the  Slavonian  district,  Bogomiles.  F.  P. 

Inula,  or  Elecampane  (2*"^  S.  x.  472.)  — 
Elecampane  {Inula  Helenium)  is  a plant  of  the 
composfte  order,  well  known  to  all  botanists,  and 
to  be  found  growing  wild  in  various  parts  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland.  It  was  formerly 
much  used  as  a medicine  in  dyspeptic  and  pulmo- 
nary complaints,  but  appears  to  be  at  present  nearly 
excluded  from  the  English  pharmacy.  The  pgar- 
plum,  to  which  it  originally  gave  its  name,  is  still 
sold  ; but  it  appears  doubtful  whether  the  real 
her’o,  Elicampane,  still  enters  into  its  composition. 
I find,  in  Minsheu’s  Guide  into  the  Tongues  : — 

“ Relicampane  (Enula  campana),  quod  fuerit  in  Cam- 
pania prlmo  inventum.” 

Also,  — 

“ Helenium  (Gr.  ekeviov),  quia  tradunt  Ilelenam  banc 
herbam  primum  sevisse.” 

Pliny,  speaking  of  the  herb  Heleniuin,  says  • 
“ e lacrymis  Heleme  dicitur  natum ; est  ideo  in 
Helena  insula  laudatissimum.”  Gerarde  says  : . 

“ That  which  the  Greeks  name  ekanov,  the  Latines 
name  Inula.  Some  report  that  this  plant  took  the  name 

* Richardson  gives  bug,  bugbear,  bujabo  ; but  not  Bogie. 
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of  Helenium  from  Helena,  wife  to  Menelaus,  who  had  her 
hands  full  of  it  when  Paris  stole  her  away.” 

Pliny  mentions  another  Helenium,  which  has 
been  thought  by  Dioscorides,  Theophrastus,  and 
other  ancient  authors,  to  be  either  Conyza  minor, 
minima,  or  iiicana.  The  latter  plant  Lobel  called 
C.  Helenitis  mellita ; this  last  epithet  would  agree 
with  the  honey  smell  of  the  leaves  which  Pliny 
speaks  of.  The  following  recipe,  date  1598,  may 
be  acceptable  to  some  of  your  readers  : — 

“ How  to  confect  Elecampane  Root, 

“ In  the  spring  of  the  yeere  is  this  roote  to  be  digged 
out  of  the  ground,  and  the  outtermost  peeles  to  be  cut  off, 
the  root  made  very  cleans ; afterwards  cut  it  in  thickish 
shives  or  slices,  tlien  seethe  the  same  softly  in  two  waters, 
to  the  end  the  bitterness  may  be  taken  away  and  they 
be  very  mellow.  Then  lay  them  on  a cleane  cloth,  to  the 
end  they  may  waxe  somewhat  dr3^  Put  them  in  a leaded 
Pot,  and  powre  meetly  hard  sodden  Sugar  upon  them 
until  the  roots  be  covered.  This  shall  stand  a day  and  a 
night,  then  shall  the  Sugar  draw  all  the  moisture  of  the 
roote  unto  it ; and  after  powre  the  Sugar  off  againe,  and 
boyle  it  unto  a sirupe.  This  being  done,  then  powre  it 
luke  warme  upon  it,  and  do  this  so  often  as  the  rootes 
give  any  moisture  from  them.” 

H.  D. 

A correspondent,  F.  D.  Magexs,  inquires  if 
there  is  any  herb  vernacularly  known  by  the 
name  of  Elecampane  ; or  if  this  word  is  ever  used 
to  denote  anything  but  a schoolboy’s  dainty.  I 
beg  to  reply  that  Elecampane  is  a herb  not  un- 
common in  gardens,  bearing  a general  resemblance 
to  the  sunflower ; and  with  a blossom  also  like  it, 
only  of  a deeper  yellow,  smaller  size,  and  petals 
more  radiated,  somewhat  like  those  of  dandelion 
or  coltsfoot.  I believe  that  there  are  twenty-six 
species  of  it ; and  it  is  indigenous  to  Britain.  Dr. 
Thornton  says  that  the  root  is  esteemed  a good  pec- 
toral, is  candied,  and  has  thus  become  a sweetmeat 
for  children.  Dr.  Hill  found  an  infusion  of  the  fresh 
root,  sweetened  with  honey,  very  successful  in 
hooping-cough.  F.  C.  H. 

If  Mr.  Magens  refer  to  any  British  Flora,  he 
will  find  that  Inula  is  the  name  of  a genus  of 
English  plants,  of  which  the  most  prominent  is 
Inula  Helenium,  or  Elecampane.  The  root  is,  I 
believe,  frequently  candied,  and  used  as  a sweet- 
meat and  antispasmodic.  It  is  still  retained  in 
the  London  Pharmacopceia  as  an  ingredient  in 
confection  of  black  pepper.  It  is  sold  in  powder 
by  all  chemists,  but  most  extensively  in  the  agri- 
cultural districts.  T.  W.  Gissing. 

Calvacamp  in  Hormandt  (2"*^  S.  xi.  47.)  — 
I cannot  answer  Senex,  but  the  following  extract 
from  the  “ Acts  of  the  Archbishops  of  Rouen,” 
in  Mabillon’s  Analecta  (ii.  437-8.),  may  interest 
him  : — 

“ Hugo  succeeded  Gunhard.  He  was  of  noble  origin, 
but  ignoble  in  all  his  deeds.  He  was  a monk  at  St.  Denis 
when  William,  son  of  liollo,  Duke  of  the  Normans,  gave 
him  the  bishopric ; but  spurning  the  holy  rule,  he  gave 


himself  wholly  to  fleshly  lust,  for  he  begat  many  children, 
and  destroyed  the  church  and  its  property.  Todiniac, 
which  was  in  the  domain  of  the  archbishop,  he  gave  with 
all  its  appurtenances  to  his  brother  Radulphus,  a most 
powerful  man,  son  of  Hugo  de  Calvacamp,  and  so  alien- 
ated it  from  the  domain  of  the  archbishopric  unto  this 
day.” 

Todiniacus  is  clearly  the  etymon  of  ToenI,  and 
Radulfus  was  the  first  member  of  the  Toeni  family, 
at  least  so  it  would  seem.  Calvacamp  I cannot 
discover  ; but  I imagine,  from  a note  in  Mabillon, 
that  information  may  be  found  in  the  History  of 
the  Archbishops  of  Rouen,  by  the  learned  Benedic- 
tine Fran9oisPommeraye,  who  wrote  several  works 
relating  to  the  same  city  and  diocese,  and  died  in 
1687.  B.  H.  C. 

Beack Currant  Rob  (2®'*  S.  x.47l.) — The  word 
Ruhh,  spoken  of  by  Captain  Burton,  has  the  very 
same  origin  as  the  Roh  of  our  grandmothers. 
Rob  is  derived  from  the  Arabic,  and  will  be  found 
in  old  treatises  on  physic  in  company  with  many 
other  medical  terms  derived  from  the  Arabic,  as 

“ Loch,  Lat.  Linctus,  a thin  confection  of  the  Arabians.” 

“ Al  Harmel,  Arab,  for  rue.” 

“ Alscehram-Arabum,  for  spurge,”  &c. 

“ Rob  Arabum  is  a certain  confection  which  the  Ara- 
bians call,  in  the  plural,  Robub;  which  is  in  Latin  Sapa, 
the  juice  of  any  herbe  or  fruit  defecate.” 

And,  curiously  enough,  the  recipe  for  “ pomegra- 
nate-rob  ” found  a place  in  books  on  medicine  : — 

“ Rob  de  Granatis.  — Take  the  juice  of  Sower  Pome- 
granates, and  when  it  has  stood  one  night,  and  the  cleare 
is  poured  off,  then  seethe  it  to  the  thickness  of  Honey ; 
whitest  that  it  is  hot  put  some  Mints  into  it ; so  let  it 
coole,  then  take  the  herbs  out.  This  may  be  used  warm 
or  cold.” 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the 
Rubb  Rumman  is  made  in  the  same  way.  ISI.  D. 

Mews  (2”'^  S.  x.  489.)~In  ISTorfolk,  a breeding- 
cage  for  canaries,  goldfinches,  and  other  small 
birds,  is  called  a mew, — an  extension  of  the  old 
meaning  of  a cage  for  moulting  falcons.  ‘ The  re- 
ference to  a former  explanation  of  this  word 
should  have  been  2"^  S.  iv.  108.  F.  C.  will  excuse 
this  rectification  by  F.  C.  H. 

House  of  Guelph  (2®^  S.  xi.  38.)  — The  error 
of  the  author  of  The  Antient  and  Present  State  of 
Germany  needs  correction,  in  stating  the  name  of 
Henry  the  Proud  as  Henry  Guelph,  a.d.  1135, 
whereas  the  Guelph  family  was  extinct  in  the 
male  line  a.d.  1055.  The  heiress  of  that  house, 
Cunegonda,  married  Azo  of  Este,  who  left  two 
sons,  Guelph  and  Fulke,  the  former  created  Duke 
of  Bavaria  in  1070,  who  left  two  sons,  Guelph 
and  Henry„the  Black ; and  the  last  named  left 
also  two  sons,  Henry  the  Proud  (Duke  of  Ba- 
varia, 1127,  and  of  Saxe,  1136)  and  Guelph  (who 
gave  name  to  the  party  opposed  to  the  Guibe- 
lines).  In  the  house  of  Este,  therefore,  the  name 
Guelph  was  a Christian  or  baptismal  name,  and 
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not  a family  or  surname.  Henry  the  Proud  was 
grandfather  of  Otto  IV.,  Emperor  in  1209,  and 
great-grandfather  of  Otto  the  Infant,  created  the 
first  Duke  of  Brunswick  by  the  Emperor  Frede- 
rick II.  in  1235.  Otto  the  Infant  inherited  the 
.extensive  territories  of  the  house  of  Guelph  in 
Lower  Saxony;  and  he  is  the  ancestor  of  the 
houses  of  Brunswick- Wolfenbiittel,  of  Brunswick- 
Luneburg  and  of  Hanover. 

The  same  author  is  also  in  error  in  saying  that 
Lothair  was  Duke  of  Saxony  a.d.  1135,  whereas 
he  was  Saxon  Count  of  Supplinburg,  elected  King 
in  1125,  and  crowned  Emperor  in  1133,  as  Lothair 
II.  See  Koch’s  Tableau  des  Revolutions,  Tables 
cxxix.  cxxx.  and  xv. ; also  Penny  Cyc.,  art.  “ Ger- 
inany.”  J-  Buckton. 

Lichfield. 


Maurice  of  Nassau  (2"*^  S.  xi.  11.  37.)  — 
Your  correspondent  would  do  well  to  consult  the 
Archives  ou  Correspondance  inedite  de  la  Maison 
d' Orange  Nassau,  edited  by  Mr.  G.  Groen  van 
Prinsterer.  Of  this  correspondence  several 
volumes  have  been  published : the  two  which 
came  out  in  1857,  covering  a period  from  1584 
to  1625,  contain  some  letters  of  interest  to  the 
student  of  English  history.  B.  H.  C. 


Pasquinades  (2"*^  S.  iii.  390.  474.) — Ilould 
CuTHBERT  Bede,  or  some  other  correspondent 
who  has  turned  his  attention  to  the  subject,  fur- 
nish the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  with  a list  of  the 
rival  publications  to  Punch? 

If  the  entire  list  should  be  too  long  for  inser- 
tion, one  supplemental  to  that  in  the  Quarterly, 
referred  to  by  Cuthbert  Bede  (2*"*^  S.  iii.  475.) 
would  be  most  acceptable  to  many.  A.  Irvine. 


Egidia  (2«‘1  S.  xi.  10.)— This  name  is  merely 
fashioned  with  a feminine  termination  from  iEgi- 
dius,  the  Latin  name  of  St.  Giles.  There  was  no 
saint  named  Egidia,  nor  any  other  person  known 
in  history.  It  is  a modern  adaptation,  like  many 
others. 


Welch  Whitsuntide  (2^^^  S.  xi.  30.) — Mr. 
OrroR  asks  : “ What  can  be  the  meaning  of  the 
sun  skipping,  playing,  dancing,  and  wheeling  ? ” 
On  a summer  morning  at  sun-rise,  the  orb  of 
day  is  sometimes  seen  thickly  shrouded  with  mists 
and  vapours ; and  in  the  struggle  to  throw  them 
off;  the  appearance  of  a swimming  rolling  motion 
is  communicated  to  it.  I have  frequently  ob- 
served the  same  to  occur  in  certain  states  of  the 
atmosphere  at  sun- set,  just  a little  before  it  sud- 
denly drops  to  illuminate  another  region.  In 
mountainous  countries,  such  as  W ales  and  Scot- 
land, these  effects  are  the  more  likely  to  occur, 
and  at  the  period  of  the  year  referred  to  ; but  one 
can  scarcely  help  thinking  that  Arise  Evans,  in 
his  enthusiasm,  must  have  drawn  largely  on  his 
imagination  for  his  description.  G.  N. 


Without  doubt  Mr.  Offor  knows  that  there  is 
a pretty  superstition,  that  on  Easter-day  morning 
the  sun  dances  for  joy.  Sir  John  Suckling  alludes 
to  it  in  a very  well  known  little  poem.  W.  C. 

Mysterious  Knockings;  the  Syderstone 
Ghost  (2'^'^  S.  xi.  49.)  — Judiarius  will  find  some 
accounts  of  this  affair  in  the  Norwich  Mercury, 
which  for  several  weeks  reported  the  proceedings 
of  the  Syderstone  ghost.  Not  having  a file  of  the 
above  paper  to  refer  to,  I cannot  give  dates  ; but 
I well  remember  the  sensation  produced  in  the 
neighbourhood  at  the  time.  On  one  occasion,^  if 
not°  more  than  one,  a clergyman  from  Norwich 
went  over  to  hear  the  knockings,  and  gave  his  as- 
sent to  the  belief  already  entertained  by  some  of 
the  wiseacres  at  Syderstone,  that  they  were  pro- 
duced by  spiritual  or  supernatural  agency ! All 
this,  and  more,  will  be  found  in  the  Mercury  ; but 
I do  not  think  the  offer  made  by  a party  of  stout 
young  fellows  from  Fakenham  was  reported  in 
print.  These  gentlemen,  among  whom  was  an 
acquaintance  of  mine,  not  being  duly  impressed 
with  a fear  of  the  devil,  although  in  this  par- 
ticular instance,  fully  believing  in  his  personal 
existence,  offered  to  investigate  the  matter,  and 
effectually  to  put  a stop  to  his  visits  to  the  par- 
sonage, but  as  one  of  the  conditions  they  pro- 
posed was  that  the  rector  and  all  his  family  should 
for  one  or  two  nights  vacate  the  house  and  premises, 
and  give  them  absolute  possession,  their  offer  was 
rejected,  and  the  spirit  continued  his  pranks, 
probably  much  longer  than  he  would  have  done 
had  the  irreverent  young  gentlemen  aforesaid 
been  allowed  to  take  him  in  hand.  Q. 

Edmund  Kean,  etc.  (2"*^  S.  x.  307.)  — The 
following  is,  I think,  the  passage  in  Lucian, 
though  it  does  not  carry  all  the  meaning  ascribed 
to  it  in  the  Letter  : — 

OliLiai  Se  o-e.Kal  twj/  ervl  o-Kijvij?  TToAAa/cts  ewpaKeVat  rows 
TpavtKOVs  uTTOKpiras  TOvrov<;,  Trpbs  to.?  aprt 

jaei/  Kpeoi/ras  kvLore  Se  Hpia/xovs  yiyvoixevov?,7]  Avap.ep,!/om?; 
Kalb  dvTO?  el  Tvxoh  p-tKpbi/  iixvpocrdev,  p,dAa^ (r6p.vws,  to  tou 
Ke/cpoTTOS  ’EpexPews  crx^p-a  p-tp-T^crdp-evos,^  p-er  o\tyov  oi/cer^y 
7rpoTjA.0ei/  vnb  tov  ttoltjtov  KefceAeucrap.ei'OS.  —NecyOJ7iantia,  16. 

ed.  Bipont,  iii.  21.  H B C 

U.  U.  Club. 

Heir  of  Lady  Katherine  Grey  (2"^  S.  xi. 
17.)  — Thanks  to  J.  B.  I have  tried  without  suc- 
cess to  meet  with  a copy  of  the  Life  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas ; but,  until  1 do  so,  I am 
satisfied  with  his  statement, 

A Jack  of  Paris  (2«<^  S.  xi.  48.)  — Does  E.  H. 
find  an  illustration  of  the  phrase  he  quotes  from 
Sir  Thomas  More,  in 

“ And  man}’’  a Jacke  of  Dover  hast  thou  sold, 

That  hath  ben  twies  hot  and  twies  cold  ” ? 

Chaucer,  The  Coke’s  Prologue. 

w.  c. 
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Pi. AGUE  IN  1563  : Hensley  Register  (2”^  S. 
xi.  69.)  — Most  London  registers  contain  ^’efer- 
ence  to  the  plague  in  this  year,  as  well  as  to  those 
in  1593,  1625,  and  1665.  The  registers  of  Ch. 
Ch.,  Newgate  Street,  prove  the  great  mortality 
of  the  autumn  of  1563.  In  June  the  burials  were 
only  3,  and  in  July  18  ; in  August  they  rose  to 
43,  and  in  September  to  105.  In  October  they 
fell  to  54,  in  November  to  19,  and  in  December 
to  5.  C.  J.  R. 

Richard  Milbourne,  Bishop  op  Carlisle  (2^^ 
S.  xi.  50.  76.)  — Hasted  is  in  error.  Abp.  P/hit- 
gift  issued  a commission  to  Richard  Milbourne,  as 
rector  of  Sevenoaks,  on  the  18th  of  Feb.  1595. 
(D  near  el’s  Extracts.) 

In  the  register  of  baptisms  at  Sevenoaks  occurs 
that  of  “ Anne,  dau.  of  Rich^  Milbourne,  Rector, 
bapt.  1 Jan.  1597.”  C.  J.  R. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Catalogue  of  the  Antiquities  of  Animal  3Iaterials  and 
Bronze  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  By 
W.  R.  Wilde,  M.D.,  M.R.I.A.  Illustrated  luith  Three 
hundred  and  Seventy-seven  TFood  Engravings.  (Hodges 
& Smith.) 

In  “N.  & Q.”  of  Sept.  26th,  1857,  we  called  attention 
to  the  first  portion  of  this  valuable  Catalogue.  That  was 
devoted  to  the  “Antiquities  of  Stone,  Earthen,  and  Ve- 
getable Materials.”  In  the  present  Division  Dr.  Wilde 
treats  of  Antiquities  formed  of  Animal  Materials  and 
Bronze  and  when  we  say  that  his  four  hundred  pages  of 
description  are  illustrated  with  nearly  as  many  admirable 
vfoolcuts,  we  feel  quite  justified  in  the  opinion  that  w'e 
then  pronounced,  and  which  av8  here  unhesitatingly  re- 
peat, that  this  Catalogue  “ will  be  found  an  indispensable 
handbook  to  the  keepers  of  the  various  local  museums 
now  scattered  throughout  the  countiy,  and  most  useful 
to  all  the  secretaries  and  wmrking-men  of  the  now  nume- 
rous Archeological  Societies.” 

An  Alphabetical  Dictionary  of  Coats  of  Arms  belonging 
to  Families  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  forming  an  Ex- 
tensive Ordinary  of  British  Armorials,  ^c.  By  John  W. 
Papworth,  E.R.I.B.A.  Part  VI.  {^Printed  for  the 
Author.) 

We  are  glad  to  chronicle  the  progress  of  this  useful 
work,  which  it  appears  from  a notice  prefixed  to  the  pre- 
sent part  would  be  greatly  expedited  b}’’  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  subscribers,  as  the  continuation,  which  is 
in  the  printers’  hands,  can  only  be  proceeded  with  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  subscriptions  received.  The 
present  Part  extends  from  Bend  ~ Tre/oz7  to  Bird  — 
Falcon. 

Books  Received. — 

Contes  de  Cantorbery,  I'aduits  ew  vers  Frangais.  Par 
le  Chevalier  de  Chatelain.  Tome  III.  (Pickering.) 

The  Chevalier  de  Chatelain  deserves  the  best  thanks 
of  all  the  admirers  of  Dan  Chaucer  for  the  mingled  skill 
and  industry  with  which  he  labours  to  make  him  known 
to  other  than  English  readers.  In  this  third,  or  supple- 
mentary volume  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  he  has  transited 
very  effectively  several  of  the  more  curious  pieces  — such 
as  the  Tale  of  Beryn,  — commonly  attributed  to  the  Father 
of  English  Poetry. 

Sketches  of  Natural  History,  iviih  an  Essay  on  Reason 


and  Instinct.  By  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Atkinson.  (Rout- 
ledge.) 

A carefully  revised  reprint,  with  many  illustrations  of 
an  interesting  series  of  papers  contributLl  to  The  Zoolo- 
gist ■—  a book  which  may  well  stand  on  the  same  shelf  with 
TVhite’s  Selborne. 

A Pictorial  Handbook  of  Modern  Geography  on  a Po- 
pular Plan,  ^c.  By  Henry  G.  Bohn,  illustrated  by  150' 
Engravings  on  TVood,  and  57  Accurate  Maps. 

Another  proof  of  the  industry  and  activity  of  Mr.  Bohn. 
The  advantage  of  having  maps  in  the  book  v.diich  the 
student  is  using,  instead  of  his  being  obliged  to  refer  to 
a separate  Atlas,  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

Notes  on  the  Site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem. 
An  Answer  to  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer.  By  .James  Fergu- 
son. (Murray.) 

This  vdll  he  considered,  we  doubt  not,  a large  ma- 
jority of  readers  as  satisfactorily  establishing  the  accuracy 
of  Mr.  Ferguson’s  views. 

Modern  Statesmen,  or  Sketches  from  the  Strangers'  Gal- 
lery  of  the  House  of  Commons.  By  J.  Ewing  Ritchie. 
(Tweedie.) 

Mr.  Ritchie  looks  at  modern  statesmen  through  ultra- 
radical  spectacles,  and  his  descriptions  bear  strong  marks 
of  the  distortion  consequent  thereupon. 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the  receipt 
of  a number  of  small  books  and  pamphlets  which  we  have 
not  room  to  notice  at  greater  length  : — A Guide  to  the 
Architectural  Antiquities  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Oxford. 
Part  I.  Bicester.  (J.  H,  Parker.) — A Memoir  of  Northum- 
berland, descriptive  of  its  Scenery,  Monuments,  and  History. 
By  W.  S.  Gibson,  M.A.  (Longman.)  — Life  Story,  a 
Prize  Autobiography.  By  J.  L.  Hillocks.  (Tweedie.)— 
The  Underground  Railroad  from  Slavery  to  Freedom.  Bg 
the  Rev.  W.  M.  Mitchell.  (Tweedie.) — The  Queen  Mother, 
and  Eleanora.  Two  Plays.  By  Algernon  Charles  Swin- 
burne. (Pickering).  —Eleanora.  A Poem.  (J.  H.  Par- 
ker.)— Stammering  and  Stuttering;  their  Nature  and 
Treatment.  Ry  James  Hunt.  (Longman).  — The  Old 
Chui'ch  Porch.  VoL  IV.  Part  I.  (Whittaker.) — Daily 
Hymns.  By  the  Venerable  R.  W.  Evans.  (J.  LI.  Parker.) 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

rarticTilars  of  Price, &c.  of  the  following  Books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  tliey  are  required,  and  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose : — 

Baco.n’s  Works,  by  Basil  Montagu,  Esq.  UVols.  London,  8. 

Wanted  by  the  Librarian,  Dover  Proprietary  Library. 
Self-Foumation.  Vol.  I. 

Wanted  by  Hr.  Thos.  Allan,  10.  High  Terrace,  Edinburgh. 

Macbeth.  The  National  Edition  of  Knight’s  Pictorial  Shakspeare. 
Wanted  by  T.  H.  B,,  Woolwich  Farm,  near  Theale,  Berks, 


Inedited  DrARY  OP  William  Oldvs.  The  first  portion  of  this  inter- 
esting document  will  appear  in  our  next  number. 

W.  S,  Leighton;  P.  S,  Carev.  IVe  have  letters  for  these  correspon- 
den  ts.  W here  can  we  forward  them  ? 

J.  Alexander  Davies  for  an  article  on  Perpetual  Lamps,  see  “ N.  & 
Q.,  ’ 1st  S.  V.  87, 

The  ivriter  of  a letter  directed  for  N.  J.  A.,  of  the  receipt  of  which  no- 
tice loas  given  on  the  1st  Sept.  1860,  2nd  S.  X.,  is  informed  that  it  never 
reached  its  destination.  Re  is,  therefore,  requested  to  write  direct  to 
Arthur  John  Nash,  SparLbroolc,  Birmingham. 

_ “ Notes  and  Queries  ” is  published  at  noon  on  Friday,  and  is  oho 
ispied  in  Monthly  Parts.  T’he  Subscription  for  Stasired  Copies  for 
Six  Months  forwarded  dii'cct  from  the  Publishers  (.including  the  Half- 
yearly  Index)  is  Us.  Ad.,  which  may  he  paid  by  Post  Office , Order  in 
/avoiM’ oy Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy,  186.  Fleet  Street,  E.C.;  to  whom 
aZZ  Communications  for  ihe  Editor  slwidd  be  addressed. 
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DIARY  OF  WILLIAM  OLDYS,  ESQ. 

NORROY  KING- AT- ARMS. 

[The  following  Diary  of  William  Oldys  was  discovered 
in  a Common-Place  Book  of  the  Rev.  John  Bowie,  usually 
called  Don  Bowie,  Vicar  of  Idmerston,  Wilts,  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  Mr.  Bowie  obtained  the  loan  of  it  from 
the  late  James  Pettit  Andrews,  Esq.,  of  Brompton,  on 
June  16,  1784,  and  returned  it  to  that  gentleman  on 
April  14,  1785.  The  original  is  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Bowie:  “Diarium  plus  ultra  in  white  vellum  Pocket- 
book,  8vo.  gilt  leaves.”  Although  it  was  in  the  custody 
of  this  gentleman  for  ten  months,  ire  are  inclined  to 
think  that  he  only  made  a transcript  of  a portion  of  it ; 
but  even  the  fragment  here  presented  to  the  reader  will 
help  to  illustrate  the  life  and  habits  of  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  the  literary  antiquaries  of  the  last  century. 

As  we  hope  to  furnish  in  a subsequent  paper  some  few 
additional  particulars  to  the  little  that  is  known  of  the 
personal  history  of  William  Oldys,  we  avail  ourselves  of 
this  opportunity  to  solicit  from  our  correspondents  the 
communication  of  an}^  unpublished  facts  or  documents  re- 
lating to  him  which  may  be  found  in  their  libraries.  — 
Ed.] 

1737,  June  22.  Mrs.  Cooper  came  to  my  cham- 
bers : said  she  would  return  me  Puttenham’s  Art 
of  Poesy,  Browne’s  Pastorals,  and  Sir  Henry  Wot- 
ton,  when  she  had  finished  her  extracts  for  the 


second  volume  of  her  Muses'  Library'^  to  be  pub- 
lished by  Christmas. 

To  keep  the  large  old  MS.  volume  of  the  statutes 
of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  with  the  Arms  of  the 
Knights  thereof,  their  portraits  and  Illuminations 
of  the  Ceremonies  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath  composed 
temp.  Plenry  YII.  and  VIII.,  till  Mr.  V.  [Vertue?] 
has  seen  it.  To  take  particular  notice  of  Talbot’s 
Bose,  a sheet  printed  from  a copper-plate  and 
bound  in  this  book,  entitled  “ The  Union  of  the 
Eoses  of  the  Families  of  Lancaster  and  York,  with 
the  arms  of  those  who  have  been  chosen  Knights 
of  the  Garter  from  that  time  to  this  day,  1589.” 
In  this  Eose  the  arms  of  all  those  who  have  been 
(since  the  marriage  in  1486  of  King  Henry  YII. 
of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  which  bore  the  Eed 
Eose,  with  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  lY.  of 
the  House  of  York,  whose  ensign  was  the  Y/hite 
Eose)  chosen  into  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  insti- 
tuted about  20  Edward  III.  are  orderly  set  down. 
The  English  arms  placed  within  the  Eose ; those 
of  Foreign  princes  in  the  leaves  beneath.  There 
are  the  heads  of  Henry  YII.  and  his  Queen  Eliza- 
beth engraved  at  the  tv/o  upper  corners  over 
this  great  crowned  Eose,  also  in  the  flowery  leaves 
of  it,  the  said  King  Henry,  his  son.  King  Henry 
YIII.,  Queen  Mary,  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  be- 
tAveen  the  arms  of  the  Knights  Companion,  who 
have  all  their  names  and  dates  of  their  creations 
subscribed.  At  the  bottom  JEg.  Pluventor ; sold 
in  the  Black  Friers,  Tho.  Talbot,  composuit ; Jo- 
docus  Hondius,  Fiander.  Sculps.  Loiidini,  and 
the  date  is  1589.^ 

June  29.  Saw  Mr.  Ames’s  old  MS.  on  vellum, 
entitled  Le  Romant  de  la  Pose,  which  cost  forty 
crowns  of  gold  at  Paris  when  first  written,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  inscription  at  the  end.®  It  had  been 
Bishop  Burnet’s  book,  his  arms  being  pasted  in  it ; 
and  Mr.  Eawlinson’s,  being  mentioned  in  one  of 
his  Catalogues.  In  the  same  Catalogue  also  is 
mentioned  Sir  William  Monson’s  collections^,  which 
Mr.  West  bought  and  lent  me  before  the  fatal 


1 “ The  Muses’  Library,  or  a Series  of  English  Poetry 
from  the  Saxons  to  the  Reign  of  King  Charles  11.  By 
Elizabeth  Cooper.  London,  printed  for  T.  Davies,  1738, 
8vo.”  There  are  some  copies  of  this  work  with  the  im- 
print “ Printed  for  James  Hodges,  1741,”  and  others  with 
“ Vol.  I.”  on  the  title  and  last  leaf;  but  notwithstanding 
these  variations,  no  more  than  one  volume,  or  one  edi- 
tion, was  ever  printed.  It  is  said  to  be  mostly  compiled 
by  William  Oldys. 

2 Noticed  in  Moule’s  Bibliotheca  Heraldica,  p,  36.  In 
the  Cotton  library  (Vesp.  D,  xvii.)  is  “A  miscellaneous 
collection  concerning  Abbies  and  various  historical  inat- 
ters,  extracted  from  chronicles,  rolls  of  noble  families 
their  pedigrees,  &c.  hy  Thomas  Talbot.” 

^ See  Herbert’s  Ames,  vol.  i.  p.  xxxix. 

4 Sir  William  Monson,  an  Admiral  of  note  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.,  formed  considerable  collections,  principally 
relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  navjv  There  are  occasional 
copies  from  them,  and  allusions  to  them,  in  papers  in  the 
State  Paper  Office. 
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fire  happened  at  his  chambers  in  the  Temple,  where 
this  probably  was  burnt,  and  near  3000/.  worth 
of  other  like  most  valuable  curiosities.®  Mr.  Ames 
also  told  me  that  the  Society  for  Promoting  of 
Learning  ® intended  to  begin  at  last  with  publish- 
ing Sir  Thomas  Roe’s  Letters,  but  heard  nothing 
of  the  “ Considerations  ” I wrote  in  six  sheets, 
above  two  years  ago,  upon  the  best  method  for  their 
publication^  at  the  request  of  Samuel  Burroughs, 
Master  in  Chancery,  who  made  me  promises  of 
being  concerned  in  the  edition,  and  of  other 
favours  for  my  furnishing  him  with  many  intel- 
ligences and  tracts,  when  he  was  writing  his  pam- 
phlet about  Fines'^ ; but  I never  had  any  of  those 
favours,  nor  six  of  twenty-one  volumes  of  tracts  I 
lent  him ; nor  the  three  Catalogues  of  my  pam- 
phlets, nor  those  “ Considerations  ” in  MS.  which 
I bestowed  half  a year  upon,  though  I hear  they  are 
in  the  hands  of  Richardson  the  printer.®  Mr. 
Ames  also  told  me  that  Mr.  Cook  is  the  author 
of  Seymour’s  Survey  of  London^  in  2 vols.  fol. 
[1734.]® 

July  2,  Saturday.  Sent  a letter  to  Mr.  Anstis 
about  the  Old  MS.  of  Knights  of  the  Garter  and 
Bath.  He  sent  his  son  to  see  it  when  I was 
abroad. 

4,  Monday.  Returned  Sir  T.  More’s  works  : 
some  of  his  English  poetry  therein  might  be  for 
!^Mrs.  Cooper’s  work,  or  Mr.  Hayward’s  {^British 
Muse~\  on  Fortune,  &c. 

7,  Thursday.  Saw  Mr.  Lockman.^®  Told  me 

5 This  lamentable  fire  occurred  on  Jan.  4,  1737,  when 
upwards  of  twent}’-  chambers  were  destroyed,  containing 
a large  number  of  valuable  books  and  manuscripts. 
Among  those  who  were  sufferers  by  this  calamity  were 
Counsellor  York,  Mr.  West,  Mr.  Peters,  Mr.  FIo3^er,  Mr. 
Blew  the  librarian,  Counsellor  Collins,  &c.  Mr.  James 
West  was  subsequenth'’  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries.  The  Catalogue  of  his  library, 
digested  bj'  Samuel  Patei'son,  is  one  of  the  richest  extant 
in  literarv^  curiosities. 

6 The  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Learning  com- 
menced its  brief  existence  on  February  3,  1736-7.  See 
Nichols’s  Literary  Anecdotes,  passim.  For  a list  of  the 
works  printed  under  its  patronage,  see  Bowyer’s  Anec- 
dotes, and  Kippis’s  Biog.  Britan.,  ii.  Hi. 

Published  under  the  pseudonj^m  of  Everard  Fleet- 
wood. 

8 This  manuscript  is  in  the  British  Museum  (Addit. 
MS.  4168.),  and  is  entitled  “Some  Considerations  upon 
the  Publication  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe’s  Epistolaiy  Collec- 
tions.” On  a fly-leaf  Samuel  Richardson  has  added  this 
note : “ This  was  written  (I  think)  by  Mr.  01d3’’s,  and  by 
him  tendered  to  Samuel  Burroughs,  Esq.,  as  his  senti- 
ments about  the  Method  of  publishing  Sir  Thomas  Roe’s 
Letters,  &c.”  It  comprises  thirteen  pages  folio. 

^ This  work  has  alwa3^s  been  attributed,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Wm.  Upcott,  to  John  Mottley,  the  compiler  of 
Joe  Miller's  Jests ; but  it  would  appear  from  the  above, 
that  it  was  the  compilation  of  Thomas  Cooke,  a dramatic 
poet  and  miscellaneous  writer,  who  died  in  great  poverty 
on  Dec.  29,  1766.  As  Cooke  was  concerned  with  Mottley 
in  writing  Penelope,  a Dramatic  Opera,  8vo.,  1721,  Sej^- 
mour’s  London  ma^'-  have  been  their  joint-production. 

Mr.  John  Lockman,  Secretary  to  the  British  Herring 


he  had  finished  the  Life  of  Mr.  Samuel  Butler 
for  the  General  Dictionary.  That  he  had  had 
much  conversation  with  Mr.  Longueville,  who  has 
Butler’s  History  and  Progress  of  Leui'ning  ^ — a 
poem  by.  the  same  hand  in  Hudibrastick  verse, 
and  other  writings  of  his  in  prose  never  printed. 
That  he  has  also  got  an  original  picture  of  Butler, 
painted  by  Lilly  or  Riley.  That  Butler  had  300Z. 
for  Hudibras ; that  he  died  in  Rose  Street,  Co  vent 
Garden,  and  was  80  years  of  age. — Saw  Dr.  Pe- 
pusche ; ^ to  have  farther  talk  about  his  rare  old 
musical  collections. 

30.  Old  Mr.  Booth®,  Treasurer  of  Gray’s  Inn, 
came  to  my  chambers  and  very  courteously 
brought  me  Gervasii  Tilberiensis  de  Necessariis 
Scaccarii  Observantiis  Dialogus.  ’Tis  a very  fair 
copy,  in  a thin  folio  bound  in  black  calf,  with  a 
note  of  this  Gervase  of  Tilbury,  nephew  to  King 
Henry  II.  from  John  Bale  in  his  Scriptor.  Ulus- 
trium  Majoris  Britannice  Catalogo,  Cent.  3.  fol. 
250.,  written  by  Mr.  W.  Lambard  the  Antiquary 
in  1572,  whose  book  this  then  was,  as  appears  by 
his  name,  both  at  the  beginning,  in  a kind  of  in- 
scription to  Sir  Thomas  Bromley,  and  the  end 
of  it.  He  has  made  short  marginal  observations 
throughout,  and  some  corrections,  having  had  the 
advantage  of  comparing  it  with  a more  antient 
copy,  this  not  being  older  in  all  probability  than 
King  Henry  the  Eighth’s  time.^  I take  it  to  be  the 
same  book  which  Mr.  Madox  published  not  many 
years  since  of  the  Exchequer  ®,  and  have  a notion 
that  Mr.  Hearne  published  a copy  of  the  black 
Book  of  the  Exchequer.^  There  is  in  the  last 
chapter  but  one  [two]  of  the  first  part  of  this  MS. 
copy,  entitled  Quid  liber  Judiciarius,  et  ad  quid 
compositus  sit,  the  best  reason  given  for  the  mean- 
ing of  Domesday  Book,  composed  at  the  command 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  that  ever  I met  with, 
no  ways  favouring  their  conjecture  who  derive  it 


Fisher}',  a very  honest  man,  but  very  indifferent  poetas- 
ter, best  known  for  his  share  in  the  General  Dictionary, 
10  vols.  fol.  1734-41.  He  died  2nd  Feb.  1771. 

1 This,  which  is  only  a fragment,  was  printed  (vol.  i. 
p.  202.)  in  the  edition  of  Butler’s  Remains,  edited  by 
Thyer  in  1759. 

2 John  Christopher  Pepusch,  one  of  the  greatest  theo- 
retic musicians.  He  was  organist  at  the  Charterhouse, 
and  died  20th  July,  1752,  aged  eighty-five.  His  curious 
library  was  dispersed  after  his  death. 

® Oldys,  in  the  British  Librarian,  pp.  286,  374.,  ac- 
knowledges the  obligations  he  is  under  to  Nathaniel 
Booth,  Esq,  for  the  use  of  his  library.  Mr.  Booth  was  a 
bencher  of  Gray’s  Inn,  and  Controller  of  the  Fines  and 
Green  VYax  Money  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  He  died 
s.  p.  Oct.  9,  1745,  aged  eighty-five. 

^ Who  is  the  present  possessor  of  this  MS.? 

8 Madox’s  History  of  the  Exchequer  was  first  published 
in  1711,  fol.  Gervasius’  Ancient  Dialogue  is  appended  to 
it. 

6 Hearne  published  Liber  Niger  Scaccarii,  Wilhelmique 
etiam  Worcestrii  Annales  Rerun  Anglicarum.  Oxon. 
1728,  8vo.  2 vols. 
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from  Domus  DeiJ  But  why  Sir  Hen.  Spelman  in 
his  Glossary  fathers  that  chapter  upon  Henry  de 
Blois,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  I know  not,  nor 
believe  that  Mr.  Madox  his  reasons  that  the  whole 
treatise  was  written  by  Richard  Nigelli  lilius  or 
Nelson,  Bishop  of  London,  will  prevail  with  every 
body  to  disinherit  old  Gervase  of  Tilbury,  who 
has  been  in  possession  so  many  years.  Yet  Selden, 
in  Titles  of  Honour^  is  also  for  depriving  old  Ger- 
vase of  it  from  the  authorities  there  quoted.^ 

August  8.  Rec^  Mr.  Ames’s  letter  of  thanks  for 
the  fine  pictures  I gave  him  drawn  with  a pen,  &c., 
and  desire  from  Mr.  Ward,  Professor  of  Rhe- 
toric, at  Gresham  College,  who  is  writing  the  his- 
tory thereof,  that  I would  furnish  him  with  what 
I farther  found  of  Edward  Brerewood,  which  I 
gave  him  two  days  after  when  I returned  his  book 
of  witches. 

I went  that  night  with  him  to  his  club,  and  saw 
the  operations  of  the  phosphorus,  which  the  owner 
told  me  he  made  of  nothing  but  flour  and  allum. 

Invited  by  Dr.  Harris  to  his  brother’s^  at  Hum- 
merton,  near  Hackney,  where  old  Mr.  Strype, 
author  of  many  voluminous  pieces  of  ecclesiastical 
history  is  still  alive  and  has  the  remainder  of 
his  once  rich  collection  of  MS.  tracts,  &c. 


7 The  passage,  as  given  in  a translation  by  W.  B., 
Gent.,  in  Lansdowne  MS.  610.  p.  30^.,  is  as  follows ; “This 
booke  is  by  the  countrymen  called  Dooraesday  Booke, 
that  is,  the  Day  of  Judgment  by  a metaphor.  For  as 
the  judgment  of  the  strict  and  dreadful  accompt  of  the 
last  day  can  by  noe  act  or  evasion  be  eluded;  soe  when 
there  is  any  controversie  in  the  kingdome  which  are 
there  recorded,  when  they  come  to  the  Booke,  noe  man 
may  denye  or  decline  the  judgment  thereof  without 
punishment.  For  this  cause  we  call  the  same  Booke, 
‘The  Booke  of  Judgment’;  not  because  certaine  doubts 
are  there  determined,  but  because  from  that,  as  from  the 
Day  of  Judgment,  there  lyes  noe  appeale.” 

8 Professor  Liebrecht,  the  learned  Editor  of  Des  Ger- 
vasius  von  Tilbury  Otia  Imperialia.  In  Einer  Auswahl 
neu  herausgegehen,  Hanover,  1856,  shares,  however,  the 
opinion  of  Madox,  that  this  Treatise  on  the  Exchequer 
was  Avritten  by  Bichard  Bishop  of  London,  and  not  by 
Gervase. 

9 Mr.  Harris,  an  Apothecary  at  Homerton,  married  to 
a grand-daughter  of  Strype,  and  in  whose  house  Strype 
died. 

JO  An  interesting  picture  of  Strype  in  his  old  age  is 
given  by  Dr.  Knight  in  a letter  to  Zachary  Grey,  dated 
24  March,  1733-4,  printed  in  Nichols’s  Literary  Anec- 
dotes, V.  360. “ I made  a visit  to  old  Father  Strype 
when  in  town  last : he  is  turned  ninety,  yet  very  brisk, 
and  Avith  only  a decay  of  sight  and  metnory ; he  would 
fain  have  induced  me  to  undertake  Archbishop  Bancroft’s 
Life;  but  I have  not  stomach  to  it,  having  no  great 
opinion  of  him  on  more  accounts  than  one.  He  had  a 
greater  inveteracy  against  the  Puritans  than  any  of  his 
predecessors.  Mr.  Strype  told  me  that  he  had  great 
materials  towards  the  life  of  the  old  Lord  Burleigh  and 
Mr.  Foxe,  the  Martyrologist,  Avhich  he  Avished  he  could 
have  finished,  but  most  of  his  papers  are  in  characters ; 
his  grandson  is  learning  to  decypher  them.”  Strype  died 
on  the  13th  December,  1737 — a feAV  months  only  after 
Oldys’s  visit  to  him. 


Aug.  13.  Rec**  letter  from  Mrs.  Cooper  to 
borrow  old  Marlow’s  poem  of  Hero  and  Leander 
for  the  continuation  of  her  Muses  Library ; sent 
by  the  servant  a very  scarce  collection  of  old 
poetry,  called  The  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices  ^ 
in  Avhich  are  several  pieces  Avritten  by  the  old 
Lord  Yaux  in  King  Henry  the  Eighth’s  time,  the 
Earl  of  Oxford,  Sir  W.  Raleigh,  Mr.  Edwards, 
Jasper  Haywood,  Hunnis,  Churchyard,  Kinwel- 
mersh,  Lloyd,  Whetstone,  &c.,  printed  4°.  1578. 
To  borrow  one  of  Caxton’s  books  of  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  and  remember  to  apply  the  story  of  Ab- 
syrtus  in  the  preface  for  Mr.  Hayward’s  Collec- 
tion of  select  thoughts  from  our  old  poets. 

To  enquire  at  "Covent  Garden  Coffee  House 
who  bought  Sir  Walter  Ralegh’s  Head,  said  to  be 
painted  by  Zucchero  ; Beaumont  and  Fletcher  by 
Cornelius  Johnson  [^Jansen]  ; Ben  Johnson,  and 
Spenser,  and  Shakespear,  by  Mittens  [John?] 
Greenhill  the  painter ; and  Cowley  by  Sir  Peter 
Lely ; Secretary  Thurloe  by  Dobson  ; and  Con- 
greve on  copper  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  as  is 
pretended  in  the  catalogue  for  the  sale  of  Pictures 
there,  on  the  10th  of  March  last. 

Aug.  25.  Rec^  of  Purser,  the  printer  in  Bartho- 
lomeAv  Close,  the  first  sheet  of  Mr.  Hayward’s 
British  Muse^  and  a proof  of  the  second,  and  pro- 
I mise  to  send  me  every  sheet  as  soon  as  composed 
to  correct,  and  a fair  sheet  as  soon  as  wrought  off, 
that  I may  make  timely  observations  for  the  Pre- 
face. Mr.  Booth  brought  me  two  MSS.  to  make 
use  of:  the  one  a Declaration  of  the  Hardships  of 
John  Danyell  of  Deresbury,  Esq.  in  the  fine  of 
3000Z.,  loss  of  his  estate  worth  20,000/.,  and  im- 
prisonment which  he  endured  upon  account  of  the 
Earl  of  Essex ; ’tis  the  original  in  4to.,  dated  at  the 
end  of  the  Preface  from  the  Fleet  in  1602,  but  he 
has  several  things  in  it  written  below  Queen  Eliza- 
beth’s reign,  as  letters,  petitions,  &c.,  to  King 
James,  Lord  Chancellor  Egerton,  &c.,  ending  with 
Danyell’s  Disasters,  a narrative  of  his  said 
Hardships.^  The  other  MS.  is  a miscellany,  be- 
ginning with  a letter  of  Sir  Francis  AValsingham 
to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  some  of  the  Earl  of 
Leycester’s  letters  from  the  Low  Country,  parti- 
cularly one  about  the  death  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
written  to  Sir  Thos.  Hennage,  23  Sept.  1586  ; A 
Speech  about  the  Queen  of  Scots  ; Her  answer  to 


1 The  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices,  first  published  in 
4to.  1576,  and  reprinted  in  Brydges’s  British  Biblio- 
grapher. 

! 3 John  Danyell,  of  Deresbury,  was  Ward  to  the  Queen : 

ob.  1609.  In  the  State  Paper  Office,  Domestic  James  1. 
vol.  lii.  33.,  is  a “License  to  John  and  Jane  Danyell,  to 
print  and  publish  the  works  entitled  ‘Danyell’s  Disas- 
ters ; ’ ‘ The  vary  able  accidents  in  a private  man’s  lyffe ; ’ 
and  ‘ A Declaration  of  the  fatal  accidents  of  Jane  Dan- 
yall.’  ” For  some  particulars  of  John  Danyell’s  venality, 
consult  Camden’s  Annals  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  fol.  1688. 
p.  630.,  and  Kippis’s  Biog.  Britan.,  art.  Petek  Bales,  i. 
543.,  from  the  pen  of  William  Oldys 
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Mons*^  de  Salant;  The  Book  of  the  whole  Navy 
(Koyal) ; An  analogy  or  resemblance  between 
Joan  Queen  of  Naples,  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
with  the  addition  and  precedents  or  examples  of 
Emperors  and  Popes,  &c.,  putting  other  princes 
to  death  ; A letter  from  Sir  Edward  Stanley  ; Li- 
her  Pads  or  Nomin:  Justiciar:  ad  Assiss:  in  Com: 
subscript;  Number  and  names  of  all  the  ship, 
&c.,  appertaining  to  the  River  of  Chester,  by  W. 
Wale,  Maior,  at  the  command  of  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  Lord* Lieutenant  of  Lancashire  and  Che- 
shire, 1585  ; A.  Cosbye’s  letter  to  Sir  W.  Stanley 
from  Utricht,  about  surrendering  the  town  of 
Deventer ; Number  of  serviceable  men  and  muni- 
tion in  the  Isle  of  Man  ; A particular  valuation  of 
Guddischen  Demain  ; The  strange  apparition  of 
Death,  Famine,  and  Pestilence  in  France,  April  18, 
1587 ; A letter  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  from 
Dort,  22nd  Aug.  1587 ; Arthur  Aly  from  the 
Hague,  15  Oct.  1587,  to  Rt.  Hon.  Mr.  Jno.  Wool- 
ley  of  the  Privy  Council ; Answers  of  Christopher 
Southworth,  priest,  to  interrogatories  ; The  Earl 
of  Leycester  to  Mr.  Woolley,  3rd' Oct.  1587; 
again  to  him,  9th  Oct.  following ; The  whole 
yearly  revenue  of  the  Kingdom  of  Spain ; The 
confession  of  Edward  Burnell,  Jan.  1,  1586  ; His 
examination  before  Sir  George  Carey  and  Ralph 
Lane,  Esq.,  same  day  ; The  manner  of  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  8th  of  Feb.,  in  the 
presence  of  such  whose  names  are  underwritten ; 
A prophesy  signed  Merlin  applied  to  Sir  Francis 
Drake ; Sir  Walter  Ralegh’s  five  preferments 
about  the  year  1586  or  87  ; A sonnet  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Ralegh’s,  one  stanza  and  distich  of  which  was 
printed  in  the  old  Art  of  English  Poesie^  4to. 
1589,  which  I have  quoted  in  his  Life  ; A particu- 
lar of  some  new  year’s  gifts,  beginning  with  my 
cousin  Katherine  Howard’s  new  year’s  gift,  &c., 
with  several  other  things  up  and  down  the  book 
relating  to  some  Estates,  &c.,  of  Henry  Earl  of 
Derby,  which  makes  me  think  the  collection  was 
made  by  him  or  somebody  nearly  under  him. 

{To  he  continued.^ 


THE  LEADEN  COFFINS  OF  BISHOPS  PETER 
BROWNE  AND  ISAAC  MANN  AT  BALLINASPIE. 

Some  years  ago  a report  got  into  circulation,  on 
the  evidence  of  a farm  labourer  at  Ballinaspie, 
Anglice  Bishopstown,  about  two  miles  from  Cork, 
that  the  vault  under  the  Episcopal  Chapel  there 
(now  a dairy),  had  been  desecrated,  and  the 
leaden  coffins  which  contained  the  remains  of 
Bishops  Browne  and  Mann  stolen.  This  story 
spread  far  and  wide,  and  though  most  people  be- 
lieved it,  nevertheless  I always  had  my  doubts 
as  to  the  value  of  the  evidence  on  which  the  re- 
port was  grounded.  Every  one  who  knows  the 
Irish  character  is  aware  that  in  matters  con- 


cerning the  dead  they  always  exhibit  a feeling  of 
intense  reverence  and  respect,  even  amounting  to 
superstition.  In  this  case  it  remained  to  be 
proved.  I may  here  mention  that  Ballinaspie 
was  formerly  the  country  residence  of  the  Bishops 
of  Cork,  and  only  passed  from  them  when  the 
temporalities  of  the  see  were  vested  in  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners.  The  chapel  was  built  by 
the  munificence  of  Bishop  Peter  Browne  for  the 
benefit  of  his  successors  in  1730,  as  an  inscription 
on  a stone  in  the  western  wail  inside  the  building 
testifies.  (See  Cotton’s  Fasti^  part  iii.  p.  188.) 
This  little  chapel  is  30  feet  in  length  by  16  in 
breadth  ; the  side  walls  are  12  feet  6 in.  in  height ; 
the  gables  are  20  feet  in  height.  On  the  eastern 
gable  is  the  belfry,  concealed  in  the  ivy  which 
gracefully  creeps  up  the  chancel.  It  was  lit  by 
two  windows  in  each  of  the  side  walls  and  the 
chancel ; at  the  western  side  is  a small  porch,  7 feet 
square  and  10  feet  high.  This  is  ascended  by  a 
semicircular  flight  of  five  steps  of  cut  limestone, 
with  which  material  the  corners  of  the  building, 
&c.  are  faced.  In  the  centre  of  the  court  yard  is 
the  crown  and  mitre,  set  in  the  pavement  with  a 
yellow-coloured  stone,  which  has  a very  pretty 
effect.  The  old  episcopal  residence  no  longer 
exists.  The  present  dwelling-house  is  quite 
a modern  building.  The  other  memorials  of 
Bishop  Browne  are  a small  circular  edifice,  in- 
tended as  a retreat.  It  is  built  on  a rock  a short 
distance  N.W.  of  the  chapel,  and  was  once  orna- 
mented with  various  shells  and  some  vitrified 
substance  of  a dark  blue  colour.  It  is  most  pro- 
bable that  here  this  learned  prelate  used  to  retire 
for  meditation,  and  penned  his  work  on  The  Proce- 
dure^ Extent^  and  Limits  of  Human  Understandings 
Lond.  1729,  which  is  said  to  have  furnished  Bishop 
Butler  with  the  ideas  which  were  subsequently 
developed  in  his  celebrated  work  on  the  Analogy 
of  Religion.  Two  neat  arches  span  the  Bishop’s- 
brook,  which  runs  within  a hundred  yards  of 
the  residence,  and  give  an  extremely  romantic 
appearance  to  the  whole.  I am  particular  in  these 
details,  as  the  place  was  near  being  demolished 
some  years  ago,  when  in  the  hands  of  an  ignorant 
and  unprincipled  tenant.  Bishop  Browne  also 
constructed  large  ponds  here,  and  he  is  said  to 
have  introduced  pike  into  the  stream,  — a fish 
which  he  was  particularly  fond  of.  A short  time 
since  I represented  to  John  Lewis,  Esq.,  the  pre- 
sent proprietor  of  Bishopstown,  the  importance  of 
setting  this  matter  regarding  the  Bishop  at  rest. 
Mr.  Lewis  immediately  concurred  in  my  views  of 
the  subject,  and  appointed  Saturday,  the  12t]i  of 
the  current  month,  to  carry  out  the  investiga- 
tion. The  following  particulars  are  from  the 
note-book  used  on  the  occasion  : — 

“Jan.  12,  1861. — This  morning,  a little  after  6 o’clock, 
Mr.  Lewis  set  three  labourers  to  clear  away  the  earth 
which  filled  up  the  space  between  the  steps  and  the  en- 
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trance  to  the  vault  under  the  chancel  of  the  Episcopal 
Chapel  at  Bishopstown.  In  about  three  hours  this  work 
was  accomplished,  and  the  space  cleared,  when  a very 
large  and  weighty  flag  presented  itself,  fixed  upright, 
and  closing  securely  the  entrance  to  the  vault.  This, 
after  much  difficulty,  and  the  assistance  of  two  other 
men,  we  got  in  an  inclined  position  against  the  steps,  and 
then  descended,  by  means  of  a ladder  placed  against  the 
flag,  into  the  vault,  which  is  14  feet  long  by  8 broad, 
and  6 feet  2 in.  high,  and  paved  with  square  flags.  On 
procuring  candles  we  discovered  the  two  coffins  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  chamber  Ij’ing  side  by  side  about  two 
feet  apart,  and  resting  on  two  low  walls  made  of  brick. 
The  timber  of  the  outer  coffins  had  completely  decayed, 
and  lay  on  the  ground  as  it  fell  off,  like  a thick  mould. 
The  lead  coffins  were  quite  perfect,  and  evidently  had 
never  been  disturbed.  The  first  coffin  examined  was 
that  of  Bishop  P.  Browne.  On  the  lid,  embedded  in  the 
decayed  timber,  we  found  the  plate,  which  required  the 
greatest  care  to  touch,  as  it  was  quite  corroded,  and  not 
much  thicker  than  a sheet  of  paper.  This  we  succeeded 
in  raising.  It  was  originally  square,  and  in  the  centre 
was  an  oval  with  a bead  pattern,  within  which  were  the 
letters  ‘ P.C.  & E.  1735.’  As  the  lid  of  this  coffin  had 
never  been  soldered,  and  had  yielded  a little  to  the  weight 
of  the  decayed  timber  that  lay  on  it,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  take  it  off  (to  replace  it  in  its  proper  position,  and 
exclude  the  drops  of  water  which  fell  from  the  ceiling 
near  it),  when  all  that  was  mortal  of  Bishop  Browne  pre- 
sented itself.  There  was  no  appearance  of  an  inner  shell. 
The  body  was  placed  in  the  lead,  enveloped  in  folds  of 
linen,  which  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  discoloured. 
The  body  was  nearly  entire  from  the  middle  up ; so 
perfect  were  the  features,  that  any  one  who  had  seen  his 
portrait  at  the  Palace  at  Cork  would  readily  have  de- 
tected the  resemblance.  The  lid  was  then  carefully  re- 
placed. The  outer  coffin  must  have  been  originally 
adorned  with  escutcheons,  as  the  remains  of  such  decora- 
tions were  found  mixed  up  with  the  decayed  timber. 
The  massive  brass  handles  were  as  perfect  as  ever. 
Bishop  Mann’s  coffin  must  have  been  originally  studded 
with  thousands  of  small  nails.  The  leaden  coffin  is  in 
•the  highest  state  of  preservation.  On  the  lid  was_  a 
mitre  of  brass,  and  below  it  a large  brass  plate,  quite 
sound,  with  this  inscription : — 

“ ‘ THE  RIGHT  EEV^. 

ISAAC  MANX, 

D.D. 

LORD  BISHOP 

OF  CORK  AND  ROSS, 

DIED  10*^^  DEC’^.  1788, 

AGED  77.’ 

“ Both  the  mitre  and  plate  were  gilt.  This  coffin  was 
closely  soldered  all  round.  Bishop  Brovaie’s  coffin  is  5 
feet  8*  in.  long,  21^  in.  across  the  shoulders,  and  11  in.  in 
depth.  Bishop  M'ann’s  coffin  is  6 feet  2 in.  long,  22^  in. 
across  the  shoulders,  and  15  in.  in  depth.” 

After  tbe  investigation,  which  occupied  over 
an  hour,  the  flag  was  carefully  replaced,  and  the 
earth  filled  in  as  before.  There  forrnerly  existed 
a monument  to*  the  memory  of  Bishop  Peter 
Browne  in  the  chapel,  but  being  formed  of  some 
perishable  material,  such  as  plaster-of-Paris,  it 
gradually  crumbled  away  after  the  roof  fell  in. 
The  building  is  now  thatched  with  straw.  The 
marble  monument  of  Bishop  Mann  was  removed 
to  the  porch  of  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Finn 
Barrs,  Cork,  in  1848.  The  inscription  is  given 
in  Cotton’s  Fasti,  part  iii.  p.  190.  To  sop^e  in- 


teresting particulars  relating  to  Bishop  Mann 
which  appeared  in  “ IST.  & Q.”  (2“*^  S.  x.  143.),  I 
may  add  the  testimony  of  a respectable  old  man 
who  died  some  years  ago.  He  told  me  he  had  a 
I distinct  recollection  of  Bishop  Mann’s  funeral, 
i and  that  as  it  passed  from  the  Palace  by  the 
Glasheen  Eoad  (where  he  resided)  to  Bishops- 
town, the  choir  of  the  Cathedral,  which  preceded 
the  coffin,  were  chanting  dirges,  followed  by  the 
prebendaries,  both  in  surplices ; and  that  the  paro- 
chial clergy  followed  the  coffin  in  academic  cos- 
tume with  a numerous  retinue  of  citizens,  &c. 

E.  C. 

Cork. 


SIR  KICHAED  SHUCKBURGH:  ANECDOTE 
BY  WALPOLE. 

In  the  tenth  volume  of  “ N.  & Q.”  (2'^'^  S.  x. 
191.),  I inquired  whence  Walpole  got  the  story, 
“ too  good,”  I thought,  “ to  be  true,”  which  was 
repeated  with  a variation  in  the  Qvxirterly  Review. 
My  Query  called  forth  an  interesting  reply  from 
the  editor,  curiously  illustrating  the  utility  of  “N 
& Q.”  as  a means  of  drawing  forth  information  on 
obscure  points.  On  reading  the  entire  story  re- 
lated by  Dugdale,  I see  that  Walpole  has,  as_I  sus- 
pected, given  a false  turn  to  it.  Sir  Eichard 
Shuckburgh,  far  from  being  a man  so  engrossed 
by  his  own  amusements  as  to  be  indifferent  to  the 
great  events  passing  around  him,  was  really  a 
brave  and  devoted  royalist.  But  he  was,  at  the 
same  time,  a jolly,  sporting  squire,  who  saw^  no 
harm  in  following  his  hounds  up  to  the  time  when 
the  advance,  of  the  opposing  armies  called  for 
his  services  in  ‘the  battle-field.  Lord  Wellington 
kept  foxhounds  when  in  the  Peninsula,  and  no 
one  ever  accused  him  of  lukewarmness,  because, 
in  the  intervals  of  warfare,  he  could  amuse  him- 
self with  a good  ran. 

After  noticing  John  Shukburgh,  Dugdale  con- 
tinues thus  {Antiq.  of  Warwickshire,  2nd  edition. 
London,  1730,  p.  309.)  : — 

“ His  son,  Eichard  Shukburgh,  Esq.  who  succeeded  him 
in  his  estate,  was  no  way  inferior  to  his  ancestors.  As  King 
Charles  the  First  inarched  to  Edgcot,  near  Banbury,  on 
22nd  Oct.  1642,  he  saw  him  hunting  in  the  fields  not  far 
from  Shuckborough,  with  a very  good  pack  of  hounds  ; 
upon  which,  it  is  reported  that  he  fetched  a deep  sigh, 
and  asked  who  that  gentleman  was  that  hunted  so  mer- 
rily that  morning  when  he  [Charles]  was  going  to  fight 
for  his  crown  and  dignity.  And  being  told  it  was  this 
Eichard  Shukburgh,  he  was  ordered  to  be  called  to  him, 
and  was  by  him  very  graciously  received.  Upon  which 
he  went  immediately  home,  armed  all  his  tenants,  and 
the  next  day  attended  on  him  [Charles]  in  the  field, 
where  he  was  knighted,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Edghill.  After  the  taking  of  Banbury  Castle,  and  his 
majesty’s  retreat  from  those  parts,  he  went  to  his  own 
seat,  and  fortified  himself  on  the  top  of  Shuckborough 
Hill,  where,  being  attacked  by  some  of  the  Parliament 
forces,  he  defended  himself  till  he  fell  with  most  of  his 
tenants  about  him ; but  being  taken  up,  and  life  perceived 
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ill  him,  he  was  carried  away  prisoner  to  Kenilworth  Cas- 
tle, where  he  lay  a considerable  time,  and  was  forced  to 
pnrchase  his  liberty  at  a dear  rate.” 

Surely  a public  vindication  is  due  to  the  me- 
mory of  this  “ fine  old  English  gentleman.” 

Jaydee. 


THE  BEAKD  CONTROVERSY. 

Nearly  two  centuries  have  elapsed  since  the 
publication  of  a small  tract,  called,  “ De  habitu 
crinis  dissertatio  singularis.”  The  curious  reader 
will  find  it  at  the  end  of  a work  entitled  — 

“ YII0@E2I2  H©IKH  de  finibus  et  officiis  secundum 
Naturae  Jus,  &c.,  auctore  Roberto  Sharrock,  &c.  Oxon. 

CIO.DC.LXXXII.” 

The  following  circumstance  is  given  as  the 
origin  of  this  controversy  : — 

“ Narrat  Reyberus  circa  tempora  Salmasii  accidisse,  ut 
duo  Presbyteri  reformatse  religionis  in  Belgio  simul  con- 
yivio  interessent;  alter  quidem  veteranus,  alter  novellus ; 
file  resectos  capillos,  hie  prolixam  comam  alebat.  Inter 
alia  veteranus  novelli  comam  reprehendere,  et  Juris  Na- 
ture temeratorem  appellare,  ob  dictum  Pauli,  I Cor.  xi. 
14.  Licet  novellus  comam  alere  per  naturam  non  illicitum 
esse  probaret,  exemplis  Veteris  Testament!.  Senior  tamen 
file  capillorum  impugnator  sua  auctoritate  multos  per- 
movit,  ut  a suis  starent  partibus  et  comatos  a commu- 
nione  Christianorum  arcereiit.  Quo  facto  plerique  Bel- 
garum  capillos  circumcidere  coacti  sunt,”  &c. 

Sharrock  takes  a more  liberal  view  of  the  text? 
and  considers  that  the  word  Averts  in  the  passage 
does  not  so  much  signify  nature^  strictly  so  called, 
as  common  use  or  custom^  and  remarks  that  it  may 
have  been  peculiar  to  the  Corinthians  to  consider 
it  a disgrace  for  men  to  wear  long  hair,  for  among 
the  Spartans  and  Athenians  it  was  esteemed 
honourable,  as  regards  the  former  (Arlst.  JRliet.  i. 
C.  9.  ’Ej/  AaKedaijxori  icof-tar  KaXop^  iX^vd^pias  a-quL^iov)  : 
and  Plutarch  says  that  King  Cherillus,  being 
asked,  why  his  people  nourished  their  hair,  re- 
plied, on  Twp  Koaixwp  adawapcoraTos  ouros  icrrl  (Plut. 
in  Apotheg.  CherilU.')  The  following  extract 
from  Martiniis  Martinius  will  now  be  read  with 
interest : — 

“ Tartan  debellatis  Chinensibus  urbem  Zaokin  cepe- 
ruut ; vetabant  delude,  iie  Chinensium  quispiam  crines 
aleret.  Percrebuit  edicti  fama.  Quid  fit.?  Milites,  vieti, 
togatfque  alias  cives  capessunt  arma,  eamque  induunt 
animi  magnitudinem,  et  pugnandi  audaciara,  quam  prior, 
qua  pro  Rege  Regnoque  decernebatur,  minime  aequabat, 
inaximaque  exinde  victoria  sunt  potiti.  Mirum  etiani  est 
quod  de  Cheuxa  Insula,  Capillitii  Asylo,  refert.  Plane  non 
ita  pridem  soli  erant  qui  incolebant  Piscatores,  tandem 
deyicta  a Partaris  China,  editoque  de  criniura  tonsura 
edicto,  omnes,  bac  una  moti  ratione,  ut  libere  possint 
comam  alere,  illuc  fugiebant ; adedque  est  factum,  ut  in 
insula  prius  deserta  septuaginta  urbes  jam  stent,  et  in- 
finita  incolarum  multitiidine  ab  impressionibus  liostium 
bene  muniatur.” 

^ Another  short  treatise  follows  with  this  title  : — 

“Pars  2.  Ubi  Cl.  Salmasii  Singularis  de  habitu  Crinis 
sententia  animadvertitnr,  et  ad  Historiae  veritatem  ex- 
aminatur.” 


Both  tracts  will  amply  repay  a perusal,  and 
the  numerous  authorities  quoted  will  be  valuable 
to  those  interested  in  the  present  “Beard  move- 
ment.”  r.  c. 

Cork. 


:^in0r  0 a 

Of  the  Name  “Eaieceough.” — The  following 
is  a good  illustration  of  how  names  in  the  course 
of  time,  through  mispronunciation  and  mis-spell- 
ing,  become  so  disfigured  and  changed,  as  to  be 
hardly  recognisable  except  by  the  ear,  or  by  some 
laborious  process  of  expiscation.  It  is  almost  un- 
necessary to  say  that  the  pages  of  “ N.  & Q.”  are 
prolific  with  instances  of  this  kind  : — 

“ Dr.  Daniel  Featley  his  right  name  was  Fairclough, 
and  by  that  name  he  was  ordained,  as  his  Letters  of  Orders 
witnessed.  All  the  antient  Deeds  of  the  Family  ran  in 
the  name  of  Fairclough,  and  his  elder  Brother  so  wrote 
his  name ; but  even  in  his  da3^s,  by  the  mistakes  of  people, 
the  word  varied  from  Fairclough  to  Faircley,  then  to  Fate- 
ley,  and  at  length  to  Featley ; which  name  he  first  OAvned 
in  print  of  all  our  famil3^  He  was  extracted  originally 
out  of  Lancashire,  where  many  of  the  same  House  do  to 
this  day  retain  the  Primitive  name,  and  give  the  same 
Coat  of  Arms  with  us.  The  name  at  first  arose  from 
that  Fair  Cliff  where  his  Ancestors  long  since  were 
seated:  for  in  the  Dialect  of  that  country,  a Cl  ff  was 
antiently  written  _ C/ouq/j.”  — From  Mr.  'John  Featley 
(p.  72.),  in  The  Lives  of  Ten  Excellent  Men  (chiefl3'  the 
older  Bishops  of  the  English  Church)  ; London,  Printed 
for  Mark  Pardoe,  1677,  16mo.,  pp.  164. 

An  inscription,  at  the  commencement  of  this 
rather  interesting  little  book  quoted,  is,  “To  the 
Noble  and  Ingenious  Gentle  man- Scholar,  J.  PL, 
in  hopes  he  will  live  to  increase  the  Number  of 
Excellent  Men,  this  Remembrancer  is  Dedicate 
by  C.  B.’’  ^ Query,  What  are  the  names  indicated 
by  the  initials  ? Q.  N. 

[The  author  is  Clement  Barksdale,  noticed  in  Wood’s 
Athence,  iv.  221.3 

Saveloy.— -In  Mr.  Hotten’s  Diet,  of  Modern 
Slang,  ^''c.,  this  word  occurs  with  the  explanation, 

“ a sausage  of  chopped  beef  smoked,  a minor  kind 
of  polony  f but  with  no  hint  as  to  its  origin.  Al- 
low me  to  suggest  an  obvious  derivation  in  the 
French  word  cervelas  “ (espece  de  grosse  et  courte 
saucisse),  polonese  or  bolonese,  a kind  of  sausage” 
(Chambaud)  ; itself  derived  from  the  Ital.  cervel- 
lato,  “ a kind  of  dried  sausidge  ; called  also,  il  Be 
de"  cihi,  the  King  of  Meats”  (Florio’s  Ital.  and  Eng. 
Dictionary,  by  Torriano,  1659).  The  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  French  wmrd  is  almost  identical  with 
our  modification  of  it;  and  its  ancient,  if  not  illus- 
trious genealogy  from  “ il  Re  de’  cibi,”  seems  to 
claim  notice  in  a new  edition  of  Mr.  Hotten’s 
Dictionary,  and  perhaps  also  in  the  pafyes  of  “ N. 

& Q.”  S.  H.  H. 

Book  Auctions,  1740. —In  Sir  James  Prior’s 
Life  of  Malone,  we  find  Malone  saying : “ Sir  Jos^ 
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Reynolds  once  saw  Pope.  It  was  about  the  year 
1740,  at  an  auction  of  books  or  pictures.”  I have 
seen  a MS.  entry  in  an  old  book,  signed  “T.  B. 

“ botight  at  an  Auction  in  Co  vent  Garden,  1736.” 
Was  there  at  this  time  an  established  auction  for 
books  at  Covent  Garden  ? * ' Auctions  appear  to 
have  been  a much  more  fashionable  place  of  re- 
sort a hundred  years  ago  than  now.  Then  ladies 
were  there  in  hoops,  brocaded  satin,  hair-powder, 
patches,  and  fans.  Of  course,  one  may  now  occa- 
sionally see  gentlemen  at  Christie’s  or  Sowerby’s. 
But  the  costume  ! Wm.  Davis. 

St.  John’s  Wood. 

Arithmetical  Books.  — Many  of  your  readers 
must  know  Mr.  De  Morgan’s  List  of  Arithmeti- 
cal Boohs  since  the  Invention  of  Printings  drawn  up 
from  actual  Inspection.  I am  enabled  to  add  half 
a dozen  articles,  extracted  from  Mr.  Horne’s  Cata- 
logue of  the  Books  of  Queen's  Coll.  Cam.  8vo. 
1827,  p.  629.  They  are  all  early  and  rare,  and 
well  deserving  a place  in  the  bibliotheca  of  the 
most  learned  college  in  Europe  : — 

“Pselli,  Michaelis,  Arithmetices  Compendium  Griece, 
4to.  Paris,  1538. 

‘•Coetsii,  Henrici,  Arithmetica  Practica,  8vo.  Amstelo- 
dami,  1G97. 

“ Rami,  Petri,  Arithmeticae  Libri  duo,  folio.  Franck- 
furt,  1599. 

“ Salignaci,  Bernardi,  Arithmeticae  Libri  duo  et  Algebras 
totidem,  cum  Demonstrationibus,  4to.  Francfort,  1593. 

“ Tacquet,  Andreae,  Arithmeticae  Theoria  et  Praxis, 
8vo.  Antwerp,  1665.  Very  rare. 

“Willsford,  Thomas,  Arithmetic  Naturall  and  Artifi- 
cial!, or  Decimalls,  12mo.  London,  1656.” 

Wm.  Davis. 

22.  Grove  Place. 

France  Past  and  Present.  — The  following 
passage,  written  by  the  Marquis  D’Argenson  in 
the  middle  of  last  century,  suggests  some  curious 
speculations  in  the  middle  of  this  : — ■ 

“ La  Lecture  des  iMemoires  de  Sully  m’a  souvent  fait 
naitre  cette  Pensee,  que,  pour  bien  gouverner  des  Fran9ais, 
il  faut  un  phlegme,  une  perseverance,  une  tenacite  de  vues 
qui  se  rencontrent  bien  rarement  chez  notre  Nation  in- 
constante  et  le'gere.  Qu’etaient  Sully  et  M.  Colbert  ? De 
bons  Flamands,  des  Hollandais  renforces,  gens  de  peu 
d’Esprit,  de  nulle  Imagination,  mais  a idees  saines  et 
correctes,  ne  s’en  departant  jamais.  Eemarquez  encore 
comme  ces  Generaux  Allemands  conduisent  merveil- 
leusement  nos  Armees.  Cette  rudesse  du  Nord  est  bien 
preferable  (pour  tout  ce  qui  tient  aux  vertus  du  Com- 
mandement)  a la  turbulence  du  Midi,  a cette  Fourberie 
Italienne,  qui  a gagne  notre  Politique.  Le  trop  d’esprit 
a gate  ngs  Affaires : le  bon  sens  peut  seul  les  reparer.” — 
Mcmoires  du  Marquis  D' Argenson^  Paris,  1825,  p.  307. 

France  was  the  “ Sick  Man  ” then  : — 

“ Comme  on  plaisante  ici  sur  les  choses  les  plus  serieuses, 

[*  Mr.  Cock,  the  celebrated  book  auctioneer,  resided  at 
this  time  in  the  Piazza,  Covent  Garden,  who  dispersed 
the  libraries  of  Dr.  John  Freind  (1728),  Thomas  Sclater 
Bacon,  and  John  Bridges,  the  historian  of  Northampton- 
shire (1737),  and  that  of  Michael  Maittaire  in  1747. — 
Ed.] 


I il  court  un  Epigramme  sur  le  Cardinal  dont  je  n’ai  retenu 
que  le  trait.  La  France  est  un  Malade  que,  depuis  cent 
ans,  trois  Medecins  de  Rouge  vetus,  ont  successivement 
traite.  Le  premier  (Richelieu)  I’a  saigne:  le  second  (Ma- 
zarin)  I’a  purge:  et  le  troisieme  (Fleury)  I’a  mis  a la 
Diete.”— p.  331. 

Parathina. 

Archbishop  Talbot.  — The  following  extract 
from  Foxes  and  Firehrands,p2Lvi  ii.  p.  96.  (Dublin, 
1682),  is  worthy,  I think,  of  a corner  in  “ N.  & 
Q,,”  and  accordingly  I send  it : — 

“ Several  of  his  Majesties  Subjects  of  Ireland  being  in 
London  upon  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell  the  Usurper, 
who  were  more  desirous  to  see  his  Funeral  Solemnities 
than  to  see  him  officiate  in  his  Tyrannical  Government, 
obtained  leave  to  be  at  a Friend’s  House  at  Westminster, 
to  behold  the  Celebration  thereof.  John  King,  then  Dean 
of  Tuam,  a faithful  Subject  of  his  Majesties,  shewed  to 
several  of  the  Spectators,  saying.  There  goes  Peter  Talbott 
[afterwards  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  1669- 
1680]  amongst  the  Mourners  in  deep  Mourning;  which 
had  not  these  Spectators  seen,  they  would  scarcely  have 
believed  that  it  had  been  he.  At  that  time,  it  being  the 
fashion  for  Blourners  not  to  cast  off  their  Mourning  Cloaks 
so  soon  as  they  do  now-a-days,  he  was  seen  by  several  to 
Avalk  in  the  same  habit,  with  his  Cloak  folded  under  his 
arm,  for  some  months  after  this  Funeral,  walking  in  the 
Piazza,  in  Covent  Garden,  and  other  of  the  Streets  of  the 
City  of  London.’’’ 

Abhba. 


Roger  Bacon,  Galen,  Avicenna,  Dioscorides. 
— Ill  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  the  year  1810, 
there  is  a sketch  by  Vertue  of  a picture  of  Roger 
Bacon,  then  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of 
Dorset.  Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  what 
became  of  that  picture  after  the  Duke  of  Dorset’s 
death  ? 

I should  also  be  glad  of  any  information  about 
any  bust  or  likeness  of  Galen,  Avicenna,  or  Dios- 
corides. J.  R.  R.,  M.D. 

Peter  Barker.  — Is  there  any  biographical 
sketch  to  be  found  of  Peter  Barker,  minister  of 
Stour  Paine,  in  Dorsetshire  ? His  quaint  and 
learned  disquisition  on  the  Ten  Commandments 
went  through  two  editions  at  least.  The  first, 
according  to  an  old  catalogue  of  Leslie’s,  was 
published  a.d.  1624;  the  second,  which  I have, 
A.D.  1633.  His  name  does  not  appear  in  Hut- 
chins’s Dorset,  though  I conceive  that  he  was  un- 
doubtedly vicar  of  Stour  Paine  ; but  the  list,  like 
too  many  others,  is  sadly  defective. 

C.  W.  Bingham. 

Biography. — I shall  feel  much  indebted  by 
printed  or  MS.  references  being  furnished  to 
pedigrees,  or  particulars  respecting,  the  following 
families  and  individuals  : — 

1.  Richard  Evers,  of  the  family  of  Evers  of 
Coventry,  who  married  Frances,  dau.  of  Giovanni 
Vulpe.  Frances  died  in  1636,  cetat.  circa  50. 

2.  The  Mountaynes  of  Yorkshire,  who  “ kept  the 
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name  in  tliat  county^’  in  1662.  One  of  them  was 
mother  by  Giovanni  Yulpe  of  the  above  Frances, 
widow  of  Richard  Evers. 

3.  Richard  Francklyn  of  Elsworth,  co.  Cam- 

bridge, of  the  family  Franckljns  of  Green  ford,  in 
Middlesex.  The  arms  of  Franklyns  of  Middlesex 
were : argent  on  a bend  azure,  three  dolphins  of 
the  field.  Sarah,  the  daughter  of  the  above- 
named  Richard  Francklyn,  was  widow  of  Roger 
Ball  of  Brinisfield,  co.  , and  died  in  1666. 

4.  James  Bahington  of  Carlton,  co.  Notts,  died 
in  1640. 

5.  Robert  Gudgeon  of  Skipton,  co.  York,  died 
in  1655. 

6.  William  Halstead  of  Worsthorne,  co.  Lan- 
caster. 

7.  John  Savage  of  Barrow,  co.  Chester,  whose 

eldest  daughter,  Elinor,  was  widow  of  Francis 
Fitton  of  Carden,  co.  Chester,  and  died  1661, 
(Btat.  55.  Investigator. 

Change  of  Name.  — Can  a Scotchman,  born 
and  bred  in  Scotland,  who  has  half-a-dozen 

Christian  names,  drop  some  of  them  on  settling 
in  England,  and  in  his  new  name  enter  into  any 
legal  contracts,  &c.,  without  thereby  rendering 

them  void  ? Herald. 

Chymistry. — Allow  me  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  referring  to  the  correct  spelling  of  this 
word.  The  Times  (perhaps  under  some  fear  of 

Chemos,  th’  obscene  dread  of  Moab’s  sons,”) 
uniformly  writes,  not  only  in  its  own  articles,  but 
in  all  the  advertisements  and  communications  which 
it  prints,  chymistry  and  chymist,  and  utterly  ig- 
nores old  Chemos.  There  is  in  the  Brit,  Museum 
(I  cannot  refer  to  the  Catalogue,  but  think  it  is 
in  an  early  volume  of  Add.  MSS.)  a dissertation 
on  this  word  ; and  the  result  there  concluded  is, 
that  it  ought  to  be  spelt  chemist  and  chemistry. 
I observe  that  the  best  medical  writers  adopt  this 
latter  form,  in  honour  of  old  Chemos,  as  I suppose  ; 
and  medical  men,  upon  the  ne  sutor  principle, 
should  have  credit  for  spelling  words  in  their  own 
faculty  with  correctness.  F.  Fitzhenrt. 

Deeds  relating  to  Dale  Family.  — Can  any 
of  your  readers  inform  me  who  purchased,  at  the 
sale  of  Sir  Cuthbert  Sharp’s  effects,  which  took 
place  in  his  castle  some  years  ago,  several  deeds, 
some  of  the  fifteenth  century,  relating  to  the 
family  of  Dale  of  Staindrop,  co.  Durham  ? J.  D. 

.^neas,  and  the  Professor  of  Poetry.  — • 

**  Aeneas  was  much  like  Sir  John  Falstaff,  but  with 
more  dignity  and  less  wit.  He  took  his  friends  where 
they  were  peppered ; marching  into  battle  and  running 
out  of  it.  However,  he  had  grace  enough  to  thank  the 
gods  for  giving  him  strong  legs.  He  had  strong  arms,  too, 
and  could  throw  bulky  stones  when  he  was  safe  behind  a 
wall.  In  the  storm,  his  hair  stands  on  end ; and  he  talks 
and  weeps  like  a Neapolitan  skipper,  who  prays  to  his 
saint  instead  of  taking  the  rudder  and  making  his  men 


work  the  ship.  The  Professor  of  Poetry  shews  how  much 
better  Virgil  uses  words  than  Lucan  and  Seneca;  but  he 
might  have  given  them  a good  word  for  choosing  heroes 
who  were  big  in  act  as  in  talk,  instead  of  one  who  ni^ved 
at  his  ease  from  a weak  woman  of  whom  he  had  had 
enough,  and  like  a lap\^ing  from  a strong  man  of  whom 
he  feared  to  have  too  much.”  — An  Essay  on  Heroick 
Poetry,  by  J.  B.,  M.A. : London,  1728,  pp.  96, 

On  what  are  the  charges  of  thanking  the  gods 
for  strong  legs,  and  throwing  stones  from  behind 
a wall,  founded  ? Who  is  the  Professor  of 
Poetry  ? M.  E. 

Hieroglyphical  Picture  of  Charles  the 
Martyr.  — I extract  the  following  from  a small 
work  (pages  69)  published  at  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  in  1757,  entitled.  Four  Topographical  Let- 
ters, written  in  July,  1755,  &c.,  &c.  The  writer  is 
speaking  of  his  visit  to  Leicester  : — 

“ The  Great  Church,  being  open  for  Prayers,  we  went 
in,  but  found  nothing  remarkable  there,  except  the  Pic- 
ture of  Charles  the  Martyr,  surrounded  with  Hierogy.- 
phics  (sic) ; such  as  trampling  on  earthly  Crowns  and 
Sceptres,  and  reaching  at  a Crown  of  Glory,  which  an 
Angel  is  holding  out ; near  him  is  a Palm  Tree,  with  D** 
Dalhy's  Motto  — Crescit  sub  pondere  ! A plain  honest- 
looking  Clergyman  who  was  viewing  it,  told  me,  he 
thought  such  Pictures  did  great  Hurt ; for  they  warmed 
the  Zeal  of  some  People  so  much,  that  they  fasted  more  de- 
voutly, and  prayed  with  more  Fervenc}’^  on  the  30*^1  of  Ja- 
nuary, than  they  did  on  Good  Friday  : and  that  some  People 
paid  greater  Devotion  to  the  Day  w'hereon  King  Charles 
was  beheaded,  than  they  did  to  that  on  which  Christ  was 
crucified ; and,  if  they  had  Power,  wmuld  compel  all  to  be 
as  devout  as  themselves,  or  knock  them  on  the  Head. 
‘ What  is  this  (said  he)  but  fasting  for  Strife  and  Debate,, 
and  smiting  with  the  Fist  of  Wickedness.?  ’ I questioned 
my  Companion  whether  he  thought  this  Parson  was  a 
Whig  or  a Tory  ? For  my  own  Part,  I could  not  think 
he  came  there  with  proper  Principles  for  Church  Pre- 
ferment.”— Pp.  6,  6. 

Is  the  picture  still  in  existence  ? 

Cuthbert  Bede. 

Plague  Cross.  — Some  time  ago,  being  at  the 
library  at  Guildhall  with  the  late  librarian  Mr. 
Herbert,  we  were  turning  over  some  papers  which 
apparently  had  not  been  opened  for  years,  and 
which  were  chiefly  broadsides,  when  we  discor 
vered  a printed  sheet,  which  no  doubt  was  one  of 
the  dread  “ Plague  Crosses”  which  were  affixed 
by  the  authorities  to  the  doors  of  the  houses 
where  there  was  infection.  As  I remember,  it 
was  the  ordinary  size  of  a broadside,  and  bore  a 
black  cross  extending  to  the  edges  of  the  paper, 
on  which  was  printed  the  words  “ Lc^d  have 
mercy  upon  us.”  In  the  four  quarters  formed  by 
the  limbs  of  the  cross  directions  for  managing  the 
patient,  regulations  for  the  visits  of  the  medical 
men,  and  the  supply  of  medicines,  food,  and  water 
were  also  printed.  Mr.  Herbert  was  delighted  at 
the  discovery  of  so  curious  a relic  of  old  London, 
which  he  considered  perfectly  unique.  On  visit- 
ing Guildhall  a short  time  back,  I inquired  of  the 
active  and  intelligent  sub-librarian  what  had  be- 
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come  of  this  relic,  when  he  assured  me  they 
certainly  had  not  got  such  a thing  in  their  pos- 
session, and  in  fact  he  had  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing.  It  is  supposed  it  may  have  been  stolen 
during  Mr,  Herbert’s  illness.  At  the  same  time 
I discovered  a sort  of  proclamation  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  appeared  to  have  been  printed 
very  shortly  after  the  attempt  of  the  King  to  seize 
the  five  members.  I regret  extremely  I did  not 
take  a copy  of  it  at  the  time,  as  this  also  is  miss- 
ing. Are  any  of  the  readers  of  “ H.  & Q.”  aware 
of  the  existence  of  a Plague  Cross  ? If  so,  I should 
be  extremely  obliged  if  it  could  be  inspected. 

A.  A. 

Poets’  Corner. 

Queries  respecting  Knights.  — I have  notes 
respecting  the  marriages  of  the  following  Knights, 
and  should  be  glad  to  obtain  other  information 
about  them.  The  date  attached  to  each  name  is 
that  of  marriage,  which  in  every  case  was  per- 
formed in  London  or  its  suburbs  : — 

“ 1575.  Sir  RoAvland  Clarke. 

1607.  Sir  Robert  Leigh. 

1618.  Sir  Robert  Inkinson  of  the  Inner  Temple. 

Sir  Arthur  Dakings. 

162^.  Sir  Halten  Ffarmer. 

162i.  Sir  Thomas  Chamberlain  and'  Lady  Eliz^^i 
Bartlett. 

1628.  Sir  John  Barker  and  M”  Mary  Parkhurst. 

1629.  Sir  Thomas  Travers. 

1630.  Sir  Cranmer  Harris. 

1634.  Sir  John  Wirley. 

1638.  Sir  John  Mildrum. 

1664.  Sir  Francis  Faw.” 

C.  J.  K. 

Knights  settled  in  Ireland.  — I would  feel 
obliged  to  any  correspondent  of  “K.  & Q.”  if  he 
would  supply  me  with  a correct  list  of  the^  names 
of  all  those  of  knightly  rank  who  settled  in  Ire- 
land during  the  reigns  of  Henry  II.  and  of  his 
successor.  If  my  request  be  too  troublesome,  or 
would  occupy  too  much  space,  perhaps  a corre- 
spondent might  favour  me  with  a reference  to  the 
works  I ought  to  consult  for  the  attainment  of  my 
object.  K-  M. 

Quevedo.  — Dom  Francisco  de  Quevedo  has 
had  the  honour  of  appearing  in  your  pages  twice 
(P*"  S.  i.  381.,  and  2"^  S.  vii.  296.)  ; the  former  as 
a direct  query,  and  the  latter  in  reference  to  the 
quotation  from  Quevedo  in  Cowper’s  TaUe  Talk. 
As  both  Queries  remain  unnoticed,  may  I put  a 
more  direct  one,  — Is  Dom  Quevedo  a myth  ? 

' I have  lately  picked  up  a copy,  said  to  he, 
the  second  edition  corrected^  “ made  English  by  R. 
L.”  (I  presume  “ L’Estrange  ” from  the  Query 
about  Queen  Dick,  2"**  S.  x.  512.),  “ London, 
Herringman,  at  the  sign  of  the  Blew  Anchor.,  in 
the  Lower  Walk  of  the  New  Exchange.,  1667.” 

From  local  expressions,  reference  to  Billiter 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  Charing  Cross,  Ratclifie 
Highway,  Trip  to  Hackney,  Tyburn  Gallows,  &c., 


as  well  as  some  unmistakable  English  proverbs, 
I think  if  there  ever  was  a translation,  R.  L. 
should  have  said,  “ so  as  to  apply  to  London.” 

Cowper  did  not  quote  rashly,  however,  so  I 
ask  with  Mr.  Bruce,  where  did  he  get  his  idea  ? 
Certainly  not  from  L’Estrange’s  translation. 

George  Lloyd. 

Screaming  Fishes.  — From  the  letter  of  an  in- 
telligent lady,  I make  the  following  extract : — 

“ In  the  early  part  of  December,  I called  upon  a Quaker 
gentleman  at  Darlington,  for  whom  I waited  in  a-  room  in 
which  stood  a small  aquarium,  containing,  along  with 
the  usual  allotment  of  sea-anemones,  startisbes,  &c.,  five 
fishes  not  larger  than  minnows  — a species  of  blennies,  as 
I Avas  informed.  After  watching  their  motions  for  a few 
minutes,  as  they  floated  near  the  surface  of  the  Avater,  I 
stooped  doAvn  to  examine  them  more  nearly ; Avhen,  to 
my  utter  amazement,  they  simultaneously  set  up  a shriek 
of  terror  so  loud  and  piercing,  that  I sprang  back  as  if  I 
had  been  electrified.  I think  a human  being  could 
hardly  haA’’e  set  up  a louder  or  shriller  scream  than  did 
these  tiny  inhabitants  of  the  Avater.  Have  you  ever  met 
Avith,  or  heard  of,  in  any  other  case  of  the  finny  tribe,  so 
striking  an  exception  to  the  truth  of  the  common  saying, 

‘ As  mute  as  a fish  ? ’ ” 

I wish  to  ask  whether  the  experience  of  any 
reader  of  “N.  & Q.”  has  furnished  any  instance 
of  similar  or  other  loud  sounds  produced  by  fishes, 
either  in  confinement,  or  under  other  circum- 
stances ? H. 

Seal  Wanted.  — The  story  of  the  recovery  of 
the  Grimsby  Seals  tempts  me  to  ask  the  follow- 
ing. Wanted  an  impression,  or  the  original  seal, 
of  that  which  appears  as  Ko.  2.  of  the  plate  of 
seals  prefixed  to  the  Account  of  the  Surname  of 
Baird.  It  is  the  seal  of  “ George  Byrd  of  Ordinh- 
nivas,”  cir.  1550.  The  original  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  editor  of  the  volume,  but  has  since 
been  lost.  Sigma  Theta. 

John,  Lord  Williams,  or  Thame.  — On  the 
monument  to  John,  Lord  Williams,  of  Thame, 
in  the  chancel  of  that  church,  the  alabaster 
figures  of  that  nobleman  and  his  wife  Elizabeth 
are  placed  Avith  their  faces  to  the  west.  Lord 
Williams,  who  was  present  officially  at  the  burn- 
ing of  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  died  on  the 
14th  of  October,  1559,  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Can  it  be  that  the  simple  desire  to 
change  as  far  as  possible  the  ancient  customs,  led 
to  the  adoption  of  this  position?  I am  aware  that, 
anciently,  the  clergy  were  buried  with  their  fiices 
to  the  west ; but  am  not  acquainted  with  any 
other  instance  of  laics  being  so  placed.  As  to  the 
position  of  the  coffins,  it  is  impossible  to  decide 
the  question  ; as  tradition  declares  them  to  have 
been  used  for  moulding  bullets  by  CromAvell’s 
soldiers  before  the  battle  of  Chalgrove,  and  the 
vault  is  noAV  empty.  Frederick  G.  Lee,  F .S.A. 

Fountain  Hall,  Aberdeen. 

A Wishell  oe  Silver.  — I find  this  noticed  in 
A Caveat  for  Cursetors.,  set  forth  by  Thomas 
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Harman,  printed  1573  ; but  I cannot  find  the 
word  winhell  in  my  Dictionaries,  nor  in  Dr. 
Hares’s  Glossary^  nor  Mr.  Halliwell’s  Dictionary 
of  Provincial  Terms.  Wiil  you  or  your  readers 
help  me  with  the  meaning  of  it  ? The  passage  in 
Harman  is  as  follows  : — 

“ He  with  a wanion  went  to  his  mother’s  chamber,  and 
there  seeking  about  for  odde  endes,  at  length  found  a 
little  wished  of  silver  that  his  mother  did  use  custo- 
marily to  weare  on,  and  had  forgot  the  same  for  haste 
that  morning.” — Chap.  xvi. 

S.  Beisly. 

Sydenham. 

t — — — — . 

John  Buree.  — Can  you  give  me  any  particu- 
lars of  a volume  of  Poems  by  a J ohn  Burel,  a 
Scottish  poet,  who  flourished  at  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century  ? His  name  is  not  to  be  found 
in  any  biographical  dictionary.  Samuel  Jones. 

[All  that  we  happen  to  know  of  this  Scottish  poet  is 
what  we  discovered  in  a copy  of  a quarto  volume  of  his 
Poems  (wanting  the  title-page)  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  which  is  considered  unique.  Inserted  in  this  volume 
is  the  following  letter  from  George  Chalmers  to  Mr.  T. 
Kodd,  the  bookseller : — 

“ James  Street,  14  April,  1821. 

“ Mr.  Chalmers  presents  his  respects  to  Mr.  T.  Rodd. 
In  answer  to  his. note  of  yesterda^^’s  date,  he  begs  to  in- 
form^ Mr.  Rodd,  that  he  knew  perfectly  well  that  there 
was  in  Scotland,  during  the  year  1590,  a poet  of  the  name 
of  John  Burel,  a burgess  of  Edinburgh.  He  published  a 
quarto  volume  of  Poems,  which  were  printed  by  Wald- 
grave  in  1595  or  1596.  Some  of  Burel’s  Poems  w’-ere 
reprinted  by  Watson  the  printer,  of  Edinburgh,  in  1709, 
in  his  (Watson’s)  Choice  Collection  of  Scots’  Poems,  Part 
II.  If  Mr.  T.  Rodd  could  procure  a sight  of  the  volume 
of  Burel’s  Poems,  though  they  want  the  title-page,  Mr. 
Chalmers  would  be  obliged  to  him,  and  to  the  present 
proprietor  of  that  volume,  and  he  would  not  detain  it 
above  a morning.”] 

Thomas  Howard.— -In  the  year  1670,  an  Act 
of  Parliament  (22  Car.  II.  cap.  6.)  was  passed, 
giving  the  king  power  to  dispose  of  the  free  farm 
rents  belonging  to  the  crown.  Is  it  recorded  to 
whom  they  were  disposed  of?  Thomas  Howard, 
yeoman,  is  mentioned  as  having  farmed  the  tenths 
and  tolls  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  II., 
James  II.,  and  William  and  Mary,  down  to  the 
period  when  (Queen  Anne,  cap.  11.)  the  tenths 
were  vested  in  trustees  for  formation  of  a fund 
for  the  augmentation  of  poor  livings.  Who  was 
the  father  of  this  Thomas  Howard  ? 

In  1815,  was  published  in  London : — 

“ Ecce  Homo.  The  Mysterious  Heir ; or,  Who  is  Mr. 
Walter  Howard?  An  Interesting  Question,  addressed  to 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.” 

Who  was  its  publisher?  And  what  is  the 
nature  of  its  contents  ? Wm.  Stent. 

[This  work  is  “ An  AnaWsis  of  the  Genealogical  His- 
tory of  the  Family  of  Howard,  with  its  Connections; 
shewing  the  legal  course  of  descent  of  those  numerous 


titles  which  are  generall}^  but  presumed  erroneousb’-, 
attributed  to  be  vested  in  the  Dukedom  of  Norfolk.” 
Printed  and  published  by  H.  K.  Causton,  Birchin  Lane, 
Cornhill,  in  1812,  and  again  with  eight  additional  pages 
prefixed,  entitled  Ecce  Homo,^’  in  1815.] 

House  over-insured. — What  is  the  allusion  in 
the  third  line  of  the  following  stanza,  taken  from 
a poem  entitled  Par  Nobile  Fratrum,  on  the  de- 
parture of  the  “par  nobile  fratrum,”  Lords  Castle- 
reagh  and  Stewart,  for  the  Continent  ? — 

“ For  not  e’en  the  Regent  himself  has  endured 

(Though  I’ve  seen  him  with  badges  and^  orders  all 
shine 

Till  he  looked  like  a house  that  was  over-insured'), 

A much  heavier  burden  of  glories  than  mine.” 

New  Tory  Guide,  p.  215. 

H.  O. 

[Formerly  it  was  the  custom  to  affix  to  houses,  when  in- 
sured, what  we  believe  were  called  plates,  on  which  appeared 
a figure  of  the  Sun,  Globe,  &c. — which  served  to  show  the 
particular  office  in  which  the  premises  were  insured.  The 
practice  has  ceased,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  ar- 
rangements which  placed  alCthe  Fire  Engine  Establish- 
ments under  one  head.  Since  we  received  this  Query,  we 
have  counted  as  many  as  six  plates  on  one  house ; and 
saw  at  a glance  how  one  who  “ with  badges  and  orders  all 
shone,”  might  very  well  be  compared  to  a house  de- 
corated with  gilt  and  coloured  insurance  plates.  Perhaps 
some  correspondent  coqld  tell  us  when  the  Insurance 
Offices  discontinued  the  practice  of  using  plates.] 


THE  RT.  HON.  WILLIAM  ELLIOT. 

(2“d  S.  xi.  29.) 

Your  correspondent  T.,  when  asking  “ where 
any  of  the  speeches  or  pamphlets  of  this  gentle- 
man can  be  found,”  may  have  recalled  to  many  of 
the  old,  and  introduced  probably  to  some  of  the 
young  amongst  your  readers,  this  distinguished 
friend  of  Burke  and  Windham  — one  of  the  most 
gifted  and  accomplished  men  of  his  age,  whose 
spotless  life  and  unbending  integrity  of  character 
stamped  him  as  a bright  example  amongst  the 
politicians  of  his  day. 

Some  few  still  living  may  recall  to  their  recol- 
lection his  attenuated  figure — his  grave,  intelli- 
gent, and  placid  countenance,  when  pacing  West- 
minster Hall,  mentally  preparing  probably  one  of 
the  speeches,  which,  from  weight  of  matter  and 
pure  English  diction,  were  so  well  calculated  to 
instruct  and  to  persuade.  I would  here  quote 
the  character  given  of  Mr.  Elliot  by  Burke.  It 
is  comprised  in  a letter  addressed  to  the  former  in 
1795,  on  a speech  made  in  the  House  of  Lords  by’'* 
’*'  ’*'  * * * '^  * in  the  debate  concerning  Lord 
Fitzwilliam.  After  exhorting  men  to  exertion 
at  that  critical  time,  when  he  himself  was  on  the 
verge  of  the  grave,  but  still  ready  to  give  “ the 


* The  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
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meditations  of  tlie  closet,  as  in  solitude  something 
may  be  done  for  society,”  he  thus  proceeds  : — - 

“You  are  young;  you  have  great  talents;  you  have  a 
clear  head;  you  have  a natural,  fluent,  and  unforced  elo- 
cution; your  ideas  are  just ; your  sentiments  benevolent, 
open,  and  enlarged. 

“ Remember  that  great  parts  are  a great  trust.  Re- 
member, too,  that  mistaken  or  misapplied  virtues,  if  they 
are  not  as  pernicious  as  vice,  frustrate  at  least  their  own 
natural  tendencies,  and  disappoint  the  purposes  of  the 
Great  Giver.”  (Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  371.) 

The  ninth  and  tenth  vols.  of  Burke’s  Woj'ks-— 
containing  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  his 
talents — were  dedicated  in  1812  by  the  Bishop 
of  Rochester  (Dr.  King)  to  Mr.  Elliot,  but  to  my 
regret  I cannot  find  the  title  of  any  work  bearing 
Mr.  Elliot’s  name.  Reports  of  his  speeches  will 
of  course  be  found  in  the  Petrliamentary^  History. 
To  one  on  the  opening  of  the  Kew  Parliament  in 
1802,  I would  particularly  refer.  His  remarks  on 
the  relation  of  France  and  England  to  each  other 
at  that  period,  will  strike  us  forcibly  at  the  present 
moment.  ^ • 

Amongst  the  parliamentary  friends  and  ad- 
mirers of  the  late  Francis  Horner — a kindred 
spirit — Mr.  Elliot  may  be  numbered.  How  well 
does  the  tribute  which  he  paid  to  Mr.  H.’s  memory, 
when  moving  for  the  writ  for  St.  Mawes,  apply  to 
Mr.  E.  himself : — 

“ His  exquisite  talents,  his  ardent  zeal  for  truth,  his 
just,  sedate,  and  discriminating  judgment,  above  all,  his 
inflexible  virtue  and  integrity,  rendered  him  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  Members  of  this  House.” 

Mr.  Elliot  died  in  1814,  at  Minto  House,  in  Rox- 
burghshire. A short,  well-written  character  of  him 
appeared  in  the  Gent's  Mag.  (vol.  Ixxxvili.  pt.  ii. 
p.  467.),  but  his  age  is  not  mentioned,  nor  are  any 
particulars  given  of  his  descent.  He  is  there  de- 
scribed to  be  of  Wells.  From  members  of  his 
family  I have  gathered  that  Mr.  E.  was  probably 
the  nephew  of  Lord  Heathfield,  but  the  Peerages 
make  no  express  mention  of  him. 

J.  H.  Markland. 


BASSET  AND  MASER. 

(2”<i  S.  xi.  10.) 

As  far  as  I can  discover,  the  word  “ basset  ” 
is  not  to  be  found  even  in  that  interesting  and 
well  stored  repertory  of  old  household  words,  the 
Wills  and  Inventories  published  by  the  Surtees 
Society.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  to  be  either 
merely  the  diminutive  of  basin,  or  a word  coined 
from  bassus,  low,  and  is  apparently  so  interpreted 
in  the  passage  quoted  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Nichols  — 
“ 3 bassets,  or  low  bowls.” 

“ Maser,”  on  the  other  hand,  frequently  occurs 
in  those  old  documents.  In  replying  to  Mr. 
Nichols’s  Query  as  to  the  difference  between 
basset  and  maser,  I beg  to  differ  from  him  as  to 


his  definition  of  masers,  which,  he  says,  “were 
low  bowls  or  basins,  as  is  well  known.”  Masers 
were  not  strictly  bowls ; they  were  drinking 
cups,  and  of  various  sizes,  shapes,  and  materials — 
certainly  not  generally,  still  less  necessarily,  low. 
They  were  often  up-standing  cups,  supported  on 
feet.  Thus  we  read,  in  the  records  of  the  Priory 
of  Finchale — “j  mazer  cum  pede  argenteo”  (p. 
iv.) — and  “ unum  mazerum  cum  pede  argenti  ” 
(p.  V.).  And  in  the  will  of  M.  Geraud  d’ Abbe- 
ville, Archdeacon  of  Amiens,  an.  1271 — “et 
tota  supellectilis  mea  argentea,  et  cyphi  de  mazaro, 
cum  pedibus  et  "sine  pedibus.”  (Du  Cange,  s.  v. 
Mazer,  Mazerum.) 

Neither  can  the  maser,  I think,  be  strictly 
considered  as  plate.  It  was  only  accessorily 
mounted  and  rimmed  with  silver,  silver  gilt,  or 
gold  : and  in  many  instances  was  far  more  pre  ’ 
cious  than  simple  plate.  The  testator  above 
quoted  makes  this  distinction.  Other  instances 
could  be  given.  Let  the  following  suffice,  from 
the  will  of  Sir  William  Mowbray,  dated  at  York, 
in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Richard  II.  : — 

“ Item  jeo  devys  a ma  femme  tot  mon  hostylment,  ves- 
sell  d’argent,  masers,  esquilers,  Ijfls,  et  cliescun  autre 
maner  de  hustylment,  a tener  a son  propre  opes,  ovesque 
Avestementz,  porteus,  messall,  a moi  esteantz.”  (Testa- 
menta  Eboracensia,  p.  160.) 

Of  what,  then,  Avas  the  body  of  the  maser  com- 
posed ? Most  of  our  English  lexicographers  give 
the  derivation  maeser  (Belg.)  maple.  They  say 
it  was  made  of  maple  wood : and  one  of  the  last 
authorities,  Webster,  gives  simply  “Mazer,  a 
maple  cup.  Spenser.  Dry  den."  Du  Cange,  how- 
ever, after  giving  this  derivation,  prefers  the 
opinion  that  it  Avas  composed  of  some  precious 
stone,  and  answered  to  what  in  Latin  was  called 
vas  mnrrliinum,  from  murra ; and  Avhat  in  old 
French  was  called  madre,  hanap  de  madre ; and 
hence  again  the  mediasval  Latin,  madrinum.  Who- 
ever examines  these  old  wills,  Avill  agree  with  Du 
Cange  that  the  maser  generally  Avas  a much  more 
costly  article  than  a maple  cup.  It  is  often,  in 
fact,  identified  with  murra.  Thus  in  the  Avill  (an. 
1400)  of  Richard,  the  first  Lord  Scrope  of  Bolton, 
father  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  we  read  — 
“Item  Domino  Archiepiscopo  Ebor.  charissimo 
patri  et  filio  meo,  meliorem  ciphum  meum  de 
murreo,  scilicet  maser (Test.  Ebor.  p.  276.)  In 
the  same  Avill  — “ Item  unum  ciphum  de  argento 
codpertum,  vocatum  le  Constable  Cope.  Item 
unum  maser  vocatum  Spang.”  (Query,  what 
means  this  last  word  ?)  In  the  “ Inventarium  ” 
of  Finchale  Priory,  anno  1354,  we  read,  “ Item 
in  camera  sunt  iij  pecige  argenti.  Item  j ciphus 
de  murra,  quondam  Henrici  Pusace  ” (p.  xxxvi.) 
And  in  1360  we  find  the  same  article  thus  men- 
tioned ; “ item  unus  ciphus  de  murro,  quondam 
Henrici  Pusace”  (p.  li.).  And  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  one  hundred  and  tAventy-three  years 
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later,  in  1483,  this  same  maser  was  repaired,  and 
the  entry  of  the  expense  stands  thus  — “Et  solvit 
pro  emendatione  unius  murrse  . . . cum  auro  et 
deauratione  ejusdem  vi®.  viij^.”  (p.  ccclxiv.) 

•The  maser  frequently,  perhaps  generally,  had 
a cover ; sometimes  of  silver  or  gold,  sometimes 
of  murra.  Thus  in  the  will  of  Walter  de  Bruge, 
Canon  of  York,  anno  1396  : — 

‘‘Item  lego  domino  Thomas  Sekyngton,  ut  meam  me- 
moriam  habeat,  unura  mazei'um,  quern  nuper  emi  de  exe- 
cutoribus  Domini  Johannis  de  Bysshopeston,  cum  uno 
cooperculo  argenti  deaurato  ligato,  in  summitate  ejusdem 
scriptum  — 

so  ps  hugest  ulpOc 
®hIi  tins  eopc  luitljotatuu  strufe.” 

And  in  the  same  will : — 

“ Item  lego  Domino  Tbomae  Overton  unura  parvum 
mazerum  cum  cooperculo  argenteo  deaurato,  ligato  cum 
uno  volucri  in  summitate  dicti  cooperculi.”  {Testam, 
Ehor.  p.  210.) 

In  the  will  of  Walter  Skirlaw,  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, we  find  : — 

“ Item  unus  ciphus  masar,  stans'  super  pedem  argenti 
deauratum,  mobilem,  portatum  super  tres  leones,  cum 
bordura  argenti  deaurato  et  ymagine  sancti  Jobannis 
Baptistse  in  fundo;  cooperculum  borduratum  de  aquilis 
argenti  deauratis,  et  pomellum  ainellatum  de  azuro  cum 
j chapelletto  viridi  et  iiij  rosis  albis.  Detur  Stephano 
Patrington.”  {Testam.  Ehor.  p.  318.) 

Then  as  to  covers  of  murra ; in  the  will  of 
Margery,  widow  of  Sir  William  de  Aldeburgh, 
anno  1391,  we  find  — “ Item  eidem  unum  ciphum 
murreum,  ligatum  cum  ligamine  deaurato.  Item 
unura  alium  parvum  mirrum,  cum  operculo  de 
mirro  ornato.”  (p.  150.)  And  in  that  of  John  de 
Cly fiord,  Treasurer  of  St.  Peter’s,  York,  anno 
1393,  “ Item  lego  Esotse,  sorori  mem,  unum 
ciphum  argenteum,  coopertum,  rotundum ; et 
unum  ciphum  murreum  parvum  coopertum.  cum 
murr.”  (p.  168.)  And  in  that  extremely  interest- 
ing inventory  of  all  the  furniture,  provisions, 
goods,  and  chattels,  live  and  dead  stock  of  the 
Priory  of  Durham,  taken  in  1446  (Wills  and  Inv. 
p.  90.),  we  read  : — 

“ Item  iij  Nuces  cum  iij  pedibus  argenteis  et  deaur-atis, 
quarum  una  cum  cooperculo.  ....  Item  j murra  cum 
pede  deaurato  vocata  Herdewyke  cum  cooperculo.  Item 
alia  murra  larga  et  magna  vocata  Abell,  sine  cooperculo : 
Item  una  alia  murra  pro  alta  mensa  in  refectorio,  cum 
cooperculo.  Item  unus  ciphus  vocatus  Beda.  Item  xij 
murrse  magn^  et  largae,  cum  uno  cooperculo ; quarum  iij 
cum  pedibus.  Item  xxxiij  murrae  usuales,  et  una  nux, 
cum  ij  cooperculis.” 

The  “ nuces,”  I suppose,  are  cups  formed  from 
the  cocoa  nut.  Indeed,  this  is  more  distinctly  in- 
dicated in  the  will  of  Martin  de  Sancta  Cruce, 
Master  of  Sherborn  Hospital;  proved  an.  1259  > 

“ Item  Ysabellae  nepti  meae  Cyphum  de  nuce  Indye  cum 
pede  et  apparatu  argenti.” 

These  instances  could  be  indefinitely  extended; 
but  enough,  I think,  has  been  shown  to  convince 


Mr.  Hichols  that  the  maser  was  not  a “ low 
bowl  or  basin,”  and,  consequently,  was  essentially 
different  from  a “ basset.”  I will  also  observe 
that  the  material,  murra,  could  not  easily  have 
been  sufficiently  large  to  form  a basin. 

But  after  all,  what  was  the  murra?  Du  Cange 
gives  the  various  opinions ; some  contending  that 
it  was  the  shell  of  the  murex.^  hence  the  name ; 
others  that  it  was  the  onyx;  others,  porcelain; 
some,  that  it  was  fossil,  others  that  it  was  fictile. 
It  seems  to  me  that  all  the  theories  quoted  are 
wrong,  in  confining  their  view  to  one  material. 
And  all  these  divergencies  of  opinion  can  be  re- 
conciled by  supposing  that  a maser  in  its  origin 
was  really  a cup  made  of  maple ; but  that  in 
course  of  time,  precious  stone  often  took  the 
place  of  wood ; and  that  “ murra  ” became  the 
general  term  for  tfe  material,  whether  it  was 
onyx,  or  opal,  or  agate,  or  shell,  or  porcelain,  or 
sapphire,  or  even  glass  resembling  sapphire  : and 
all  this  constituted  a distinction  from  simple  plate, 
or  vessels  made  entirely  of  a precious  metal.  In 
fine,  murra,  the  material,  at  length  was  used  to 
signify  the  cup,  or  the  maser  itself. 

John  AVilliams. 

Arno’s  Court. 


ALEXANDER  ROSS. 

(2"^  S.  xi.  70.) 

Amongst  many  other  pieces  of  this  voluminous 
writer,  and  which  constitute,  I believe,  a complete 
series  of  his  works,  I possess  the  Latin  Colloquies 
which  your  correspondent  requests  an  account  of. 
The  following  is  a copy  of  the  title-page  : — 

“ Colloquia  Plautina  Viginti,  ex  totidem  M-  Plauti 
Comoediis  excerpta  et  annotatiunculis  marginalibus  illus- 
trata;  in  quibus  omnes  Plautinae  elegantiae  in  compen- 
dium contractse  sunt  et  usibus  nostris  accommodatse. 
Opusculum  sebolis  et  linguae  Latjnae  studiosis  ad  intelli- 
gendum  Plautum,  Lucretium,  PeVsium,  Apuleium  aliosq; 
obscuriores  Autbores  utile  et  jucundum.  Opera  Alexan- 
dri  Eossaei.  Londini:  Typis  et  impensis  Jacobi  Junii,  An. 
Dom.  1646.”  12mo.  189  pages,  including  title-page  and 

prefatory  matter,  and  tbe  “ Obscuriorum  Vocabulorum  et 
Phrasium  Expositio.” 

The  work  is  dedicated  to  Sir  AVilliam  Balfour 
in  a Latin  Dedication,  and  some  commendatory 
verses  signed  Johannes  Jones,  in  which  Ross  is 
styled  “ Heroum  Maxime,  Caledonise  Mars,”  are 
prefixed.  The  Colloquies  are  on  various  subjects  : 
the  Evils  of  Civil  AVar — the  Insolence  of  Servants 
— the  Tyranny  of  Masters  — the  Dissolute  Morals 
of  the  Old  and  Young — the  Cruelty  of  Husbands 
to  their  AA'ives  — the  Profusion  of  the  Latter  — 
the  Illicit  Modes  of  Growing  Rich  — the  Consola- 
tions on  the  Death  of  Friends  — the  Misery  of 
those  who  despise  Learning,  &c.,  &c. 

Each  particular  colloquy  derives  its  principal 
vocabulary  from  the  peculiar  words  and  phrases  of 
some  one  play  of  Plautus,  and  which  are  explained 
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in  short  marginal  notes.  It  is  a curious  and  in- 
teresting little  book,  and  is,  as  your  correspon- 
dent observes,  very  rare.  My  copy  came  from 
Heber’s  sale,  and  I have  never  seen  another. 

While  on  the  subject  of  Ross  I may  observe, 
that  amongst  his  Latin  pieces,  his  Virgilius  Tri- 
umphms  (Rott,  1661, 12mo.)  deserves  more  notice 
than  it  has  received.  His  Virgilius  Evangelizans^ 
of  which  several  editions  were  published  here  and 
abroad,  is  much  better  known.  The  former  is  a 
critical  comparison  between  Virgil  and  the  later 
Latin  poets  — Silius  Italicus,  Lucan,  Statius, 
Valerius  Flaccus,  Claudian,  &c.  ; in  which  his  im- 
mense superiority  is  displayed  by  an  elaborate 
examination  of  parallel  passages.  It  was  a post- 
humous work,  and  is  now  by  no  means  common. 

Jas.  Crosslet. 


VULGATE. 

S.  viii.  128.  257.  407.) 

In  the  University  Library  at  St.  Andrews,  there 
is  exhibited  a copy  of  the  Vulgate,  having  appended 
an  iron  chain,  by  which  it  is  believed  to  have  been 
attached  to  the  altar  in  the  monastery  adjoining 
the  cathedral.  It  is  a quarto  volume  printed  in 
black-letter,  the  initial  letters  being  cut  in  wood. 
The  boards  are  of  stout  oak,  covered  with  leather; 
they  have  been  retained  by  an  iron  clasp,  and  on 
the  first  board  is  stamped  a representation  of  the 
crucifixion.  The  chain  is  secured  to  the  under- 
part of  the  first  board ; it  is  3 ft.  6|  ins.  long,, 
composed  of  21  links,  each  link  about  2^  ins.  long 
by  I broad,  the  metal  about  ^ of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter. The  fourth  and  fifth  links  from  the  attached 
extremity  are  united  by  a swivel  joint,  which  en- 
ables them  to  revolve  freely,  for  convenience  I 
presume,  in  handling  the  volume. 

The  title-page  and  first  leaves  being  awanting, 
it  commences  with  fol.  2.  of  the  “ Epistola  Sancti 
Hieronymi  ad  Paulinum.” 

The  'Hew  Testament  commences  on  fol.  278., 
and  is  prefaced  by  the  “ Epistola  beati  Hieronymi 
ad  Damasu  papam  in  quartuos  euangelistas.” 

The  books  of  the  New  Testament  are  arranged 
in  the  same  order  as  that  indicated,  viii.  128. 
The  Apocalypse  concludes  on  fol.  347.,  and  is 
immediately  followed  by  the  “ Interpretationes 
nominu  hebraycorum,”  down  to  “Bochian.”  On 
each  page  of  the  work  are  numerous  marginal  re- 
ferences. At  the  close  of  the  Revelation^  there 
is  added  the  following  note : — 

“ Immensas  omnipotenti  deo  Patri  et  filio  et  Spiritui 
sancto:  simulq(ue)  toti  militie  triumphanti  gratiaru  refe- 
rinius  actiones.  Cuius  iuuamine  hoc  sacrosanctum  opus 
in  presidium  sanctefidei  catholice:  Recenter  perprestan- 
tissimum  sacre  theologie  professorem  emendatu  Claris 
‘ litteris  impressum  multis  elucidationibus  auctum : felici- 
. terconsummatum  atq(ue)  impressum  est  in  iclyto  Rotho- 
magorum  gymnasio  per  M.  P.  Oliuier  e regione  sancti 
viuiani  commorante  Impensis  ero  honestos  viros  Petri 


Regnault  et  Michaelis  Angier  vniuersitatis  Ladomensis 
bibliopolaru,  anno  ab  incarnatione  dhi  millesimo  supra 
quingetesimum  vndecirao.  Ad  decimum  quartum  Kalen- 
das  Martias,” 

On  the  margins  of  the  leaves  are  numerous 
Latin  notes,  written  in  an  old  hand  ; they  abound 
especially  at  the  beginning  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  evidently  referring  to  the  text  of  the 
work. 

The  inner  paper  covers  of  the  boards  have  been 
also  covered  with  notes,  but  these  are  very  much 
torn  away.  On  the  inner  cover  of  the  first  board 
may  be  read  “ Robertus  Vilkie,  Januarij,  1604, 
AB.2^^/The  first  syllables  of  “Robertus”  and  “Jan- 
uarij ” are  peeled  off,  but  on  the  upper  margin  of 
one  of  the  last  leaves,  there  is  written  “Mr.  Ro- 
bertus Wilkie,  VM  DV  PB,  M-  I.E.”  There 
is  little  doubt  this  refers  to  Mr.  Robert  Wilkie, 
who  was  Principal  of  St.  Leonard’s  College  from 
1589,  until  his  death  in  1611.  He  was  a liberal 
benefactor  to  his  college,  and  his  monument  still 
remains  within  the  old  chapel  of  St.  Leonards. 

In  connexion  with  the  university,  there  is  also 
a folio  edition  of  the  Bible  in  black-letter,  “ Im- 
printed at  London  by  Robert  Barker,  Printer  to 
the  King’s  Most  Excellent  Maiestie,  Anno  1617.” 
It  has  the  address  by  the  translators  to  the  King 
and  the  Reader  complete,  but  terminates  at  Rev. 
xiii.  7.  To  the  New  Testament  is  prefaced  an 
ornamental  title-page,  cut  in  wood,  adorned  with 
various  emblems.  On  the  one  side  are  the  ensigns 
of  the  twelve  tribes ; on  the  other  are  the  twelve 
apostles,  Judas  being  replaced  by  Matthias. 

William  Galloway. 


POMONA  IN  THE  ORKNEY  ISLANDS. 

(2°d  S.  xi.  12.  73.) 

The  incongruous  name  of  Pomona,  which  has 
been  often  given  to  the  largest  of  the  Orkneys, 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  etymological  non- 
sense, which  might  perhaps  have  been  spared  if 
any  one  had  sooner  asked  your  correspondent’s 
direct  question,  “What  is  the  authority  for  this 
name  of  Pomona  ” 

The  Norwegian  settlers  named  the  island  Hros- 
sey,  and  their  successors  have  locally  known  it 
only  by  its  present  name  of  Mainland.  To  trace 
the  origin  of  the  name  of  Pomona  is  a chapter  in 
the  history  of  error  as  suggestive  as  the  debate  of 
the  Royal  Society  upon  the  little  fish  and  the  full 
bowl  of  water. 

Boece  (1525)  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who 
gave  to  the  island  the  name  of  Pomonia  without 
quoting  his  authority,  but  probably  misled  by  a 
bad  reading,  and  worse  translation  of  Solinus,  first 
printed  in  1518.  Ben,  Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen 
(1529),  admitting  the  local  name  of  Mainland,  re- 
peats the  name  of  Pomonia,  which  is  copied  by 
Hollinshed  (1577.)  Buchanan,  eager  to  secure 
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another  classical  affinity,  “ per  fas  aut  nefas,”  im- 
proves the  name  into  Pomona^  upon  the  conve- 
niently vague  authority  of  “ multi  veteres”  (1582)  ; 
while  his  equally  learned,  but  more  candid  friend, 
Camden  quotes  Julius  Solinus  Polyhistor,  in  sup- 
port of  his  still  more  strange  misnomer  of  Pomona 
Diutina  (1586.)  Torfseus  adopts  the  errors  of 
both,  quoting  Buchanan  for  the  name  of  Pomona, 
and  Camden  for  that  of  Diutina,  giving  also  the 
local  name  of  Meginland  or  Mainland. 

The  error  sanctioned  by  these  three  great  names 
has  been  echoed  and  re-echoed  by  subsequent  wri- 
ters, and  perpetuated  in  every  map  and  guide- 
book. ^ But  notwithstanding  the  authority  of  the 
“ multi  veteres  ” asserted  by  Buchanan,  the  only 
one  quoted  by  any  is  Solinus,  who  is  thus  made 
alone  responsible  for  the  errors  of  his  successors ; 
and  it  seems  only  fair  to  examine  what  Solinus 
does  really  say  before  adding  this  to  his  many 
faults  against  good  taste  and  good  Latin. 

Advancing  to  the  north-east,  after  a voyage  of 
seven  days  and  nights  from  the  savage  Hsebridm, 
the  Polyhistor  reaches  the  uninhabited  Orcades, 
three  islands  of  rock,  or  swamp,  or  sandy  desert ; 
thence,  by  another  sail  of  five  days,  he  comes  to 
Thule,  and  proceeds  “ Sed  Thule  larga  et  diutina 
Pomona  copiosa  est.”  Though  he  may  here  be 
guilty  of  the  affectation  of  using  “Pomona”  to 
signify  “ harvest,”  and  “ diutina  ” in  the  sense  of 
“ late  ” or  “ protracted,”  he  applies  neither  term 
as  an  appellative ; and,  to  refer  either  to  any  of 
the  Orkneys,  he  must  not  only  retrace  his  five 
days’  voyage  from  Thule,  but  obliterate  his  un- 
flattering description  of  these  islands:  for  the  first 
is^  as  incompatible  with  his  order,  as  the  last  is 
with  his  sense. 

There  may  be  some  other  reading  or  passage  of 
Solinus  which  I have  overlooked,  else  it  seems  to 
me  inapossible  to  wrest  his  authority  to  support 
the  misnomer  of  Pomona;  and  deprived  of  this 
foundation,  as  it  is  unsupported  by  native  usage 
or  tradition,  the  whole  baseless  fabric  must  be  left 
to  perish  in  its  own  absurdity.  B.  & T. 


I have  found  from  examining  the  early  editions 
of  Solinus,  that  I have  been  so  far  incorrect  as  to 
attribute  to  the  author  a definition  of  the  name  of 
Pomona,  which  was  but  the  conjecture  of  a glos- 
sator, and  not  included  in  the  original  text.  I 
find  also,  from  collating  the  particular  passage 
which  has  been  quoted  relative  to  this  question  tn 
the  various  editions,  that  many  divergencies  exist 
in  the  reading  of  this  and  the  preceding  passages  ; 
so  much  so  as  to  aflbrd  ground  for  numerous  ex- 
parte  arguments,  yet  I have  been  led  to  support 
the  probability  of  the  very  ingenious  conjecture 
of  Professor  Munch.  The  objection  brought  for- 
ward against  it,  that  the  author  when  using  the 
term  is  treating  of  Thule,  and  not  of  the  Orcades, 


is  worthy  of  no  weight,  as  the  passage  was  obvi- 
ously read  in  the  latter  sense  by  those  writers 
who  may  have  so  far  misinterpreted  it.  The  literal 
construction  of  the  sentence  even  favours  this 
interpretation.  In  several  editions  it  is  given 
thus : “ Ab  Orcadibus  Thyle  usque  quinque  die- 
ruiu  ac  noctium  navigatio  est.  Sed  Thyle  larga 
et  diutina  Pomona  copiosa  est.”  Here,  under  the 
assumption  that  Pomona  was  a proper  name,  it 
might  naturally  be  further  assumed  that  Solinus, 
while  treating  of  Thule,  intended  to  institute  a 
comparison  between  it  and  the  before- mentioned 
Orcades.  ^ In  the  first  sentence  this  is  obviously 
his  intention,  when  he  specifies  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  places  ; and  the  force  of  the  “ sed  ” 
in  the  next  sentence  would  lead  one  to  suppose 
that  the  comparison  was  yet  maintained  under  the 
form  of  an  exception.  Thule  he  says  is  so  far 
distant  from  the  Orkneys,  hut  it  is  large  and  more 
productive  than  Pomona.  The  last-mentioned 
term,  therefore,  by  this  interpretation,  considered 
a proper  name,  could  only  be  applicable  to  one  of 
the  Orkneys,  which  had  in  a preceding  sentence 
been  described  as  productive  only  of  reeds.  That 
this  was  the  interpretation  of  Torfmus  is  manifested 
by  the  following  passage  in  his  Historia  Rerum 
Norvegicarum,  when,  treating  of  Thule,  he  says : 
“ Quod^tamen  Pythias  de  Thule  prsedicat,  licet  ea 
larga  ea  diutina  Pomona  copiosam,  incolasque,  in 
hyemem  arborum  fructus  congerere  Solinus  memo- 
rat,”  ed.  1711.  That  the  writer  had  no  very  clear 
conception  of  the  force  of  the  adjective  diutina  in 
the  passage,  is  seen  by  the  passage  referred  to  by 
Professor  Munch  in  the  Orcades,  wherein  it  is 
stated  that  Pomona  by  Solinus  is  termed  Diutina. 

In  some  early  MSS.  the  word  in  question  is 
written  “pomona;”  but  in  the  princeps  editio  the 
text  is  “Sed  thyle  larga  est  et  diutina  pomorum 
copiosa.”  The  word  “ pomorum  ” is  contracted  in 
the  common  form  “ pomor,”  with  a dash  across  the 
lower  part  of  the  final  letter,  so  that  in  being  fre- 
quently transcribed  the  error  no  doubt  has  arisen. 
In  perusing  numerous  editions,  I have  only  found 
the  word  as  stated  in  the  one  mentioned.  Even 
in  an  Aldine  edition  of  1620  it  is  given  as  Po- 
mona. 

While,  therefore,  there  can  exist  little  doubt 
that  the  application  of  the  term  has  been  er- 
roneous through  this  misinterpretation,  it  does 
not  altogether  destroy  the  probability  that  the 
island  in  question  might  have  been  known  by  the 
name  of  Pomona  at  an  early  period,  and  that  this 
knowledge  might  even  have  led  to  the  passage 
being  misconstrued  and  mistaken.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  its  being  known  by  this  name,  as  it 
was  even  by  its  inhabitants  at  least  a century  before 
the  time  of  Torfmus,  led  this  writer  to  take  for 
granted  that  the  island  was  referred  to  in  the  text. 
The  probability  of  this,  however,  is  so  weak  that 
it  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  the  name  origi- 
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nated  through  the  mistaken  application  of  the 
term  in  the  text  of  Sollnus.  J.  G.  F. 

British  Museum. 


“CORPUS  SANT.” 

(2"'*  S.  xi.  63.) 

The  mention  of  the  phrase,  corpus  sant^  by  your 
correspondent  Parathina,  reminds  me,  Mr.  Edi- 
tor, of  a somewhat  similar  phrase,  and  in  a dif- 
ferent sense,  upon  an  occasion  which  I will  relate 
to  you. 

Many  years  since,  it  was,  I think,  the  year  of 
Lord  Exmoiith’s  bombardment  of  Algiers,  being 
in  Italy,  at  Rome,  I was  suddenly  summoned  to 
England  ; and  as  travelling  by  land  was  then  more 
tedious  and  dangerous  than  it  has  been  since,  the 
best  and  most  expeditious  course  for  me  to  take 
seemed  to  be,  to  cross  the  corner  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean from  Leghorn  to  Genoa.  I embarked 
accordingly  on  a fine  evening  in  the  month  of 
August,  in  a long  wide  boat  without  deck,  but 
depending  almost  entirely  upon  her  sail  for  mo- 
tion, partly  also  upon  such  oars  as  they  had ; 
heavily  laden  with  fruit  or  vegetables,  and  many 
passengers,  nearly  all  of  an  inferior  class.  Every- 
thing seemed  to  smile  around  us  as  we  left  the 
port ; but  as  night  came  on,  the  heavens  grew 
black  with  clouds,  the  winds  rose,  with  occasional 
torrents  of  rain  and  hail ; and  the  thunder  and 
lightning,  which  were  most  fearful  and  incessant, 
threatened  every  moment  to  sink  us  in  the  deep. 
We  took  in,  of  course,  our  sail,  and  suffered  the 
boat  to  drive  : the  danger  being  not  so  much  from 
the  swell  of  the  sea  as  from  the  lightning,  which 
swept  along  the  water,  and,  as  it  seemed,  must, 
sooner  or  later,  strike  and  destroy  us.  The  miser- 
able wretches  by  whom  I was  surrounded  cried, 
shrieked,  and  invoked  every  saint  they  could 
think  of.  If  you  ask  what  became  of  myself,  the 
truth  was  at  the  time  I was,  from  circumstances, 
indifferent  about  life  ; and  having  solemnly  and 
silently  recommended  myself  to  heaven,  I sate 
still  waiting  the  event.  But  there  was  on  my 
mind  a firm  confidence  and  conviction  that  we 
should  be  permitted  to  reach  the  land  in  safety  ; 
and  twice  I was  on  the  point  of  addressing  the 
passengers,  to  tell  them  what  I felt.  And  by  de- 
grees the  storm  (they  called  it  a hourrasque)  died 
away ; and  as  day  broke,  all  nature  seemed  re- 
freshed, — the  air,  instead  of  being  stifling,  was 
cool  and  pleasant,  and  the  olive  groves  on  the 
sides  of  the  hills  seemed,  as  they  waved  in  the 
wind,  to  have  gathered  strength  and  verdure  from 
the  rain. 

In  talking  afterwards  with  one  of  the  sailors, 
who  had  remarked  how  still  I had  been  the  night 
before,  he  rallied  me  by  inquiring  “ if  the  English 
ever  prayed  ? ” and  added,  pointing  to  the  mast 
of  the  boat : “ J’ai  vu  le  grand  Dieu  deux  fois  sur 


le  mat,  la  nuit.”  On  following  his  finger  with  my 
eye,  I perceived  that  a metal  ring  upon  the  mast, 
which  was  not  many  yards  above  my  head  where 
I had  been  lying,  had  evidently  been  struck  and 
melted  by  the  lightning  during  the  night.  I never 
heard  the  phrase  but  upon  this  occasion,  and  be- 
lieve the  man  who  used  it  to  have  been  either  an 
Italian  or  Sardinian  ; but  he  clearly  meant  to  ex- 
press, as  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  Deity  had  de- 
scended in  lightning.  Am  I wrong  ? Certainly 
the  man  did  not  mean  to  say  he  had  observed  a 
good  omen,  but  that  we  had  found  a narrow 
escape.  Ohns. 


Pelayo's  Visit  to  North  of  Spain  (2"*^  S.  xi. 
70.)  — The  title  of  Don  appears  to  be  pretty  pro- 
miscuously given  in  Naples,  no  doubt  a remnant 
of  Spanish  intercourse. 

When  I spent  a winter  there  about  a dozen 
years  ago  I had  two  native  men-servants,  and 
each  spoke  of  the  other  as  Don  this  or  that,  using 
his  Christian  name. 

The  master  who  taught  dancing  to  my  chil- 
dren used  to  bring  a fiddler  with  him  (whom 
he  always  designated  Primo  Violino),  and  when 
he  wished  him  to  strike  up,  he  always  called  out 
“ A voi,  Don  Antonio ! ” J.  P.  O. 

The  Monteith  (2'''^  S.  x.  407.;  xi.  13.) — In 
the  Autohiographi/  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Richard 
Cox.,  Bart..,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  from  the 
original  manuscript  preserved  in  the  Manor 
House,  Dunmanway,  co.  Cork,  edited  with  notes 
by  Richard  Caulfield,  London,  1860,  the  following 
passage  occurs  under  the  year  1703  ; — 

“ On  Saturday',  4th  December,  1703,  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Recorder,  Aldermen,  and  Sheriffs  of  Dublin  came  to  my 
house  and  presented  me  with  my  freedom  of  the  city  in  a 
gold  box,  which  cost  30  li.  and  wished  me  many  years’ 
enjoyment  of  m}^  office.  New  seales  being  sent  over,  the 
old  great  seale  and  the  seale  of  the  Common  Pleas  be- 
longed to  me,  the  former  being  100  and  the  latter  25 
ounces  of  plate.  I made  both  into  a handsome  Monteth, 
with  the  Duke  of  Ormond’s  armes  on  one  side,  and  m}- 
own  on  the  other,  and  desire  that  it,  and  the  aforesaid 
box,  may  be  preserved  in  my  family  as  long  as  may  be.” 

To  which  the  editor  has  appended  the  following 
note ; — 

“ Monteth,  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  inventor.  A 
vessel  in  which  glasses  are  washed.’  (Todd’s  Johnson.^ 

“ ‘ New  things  produce  new  words,  and  thus  Monteth 
Has  by  one  vessel  saved  himself  from  death.’ — King.'^ 

This  interesting  vessel  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Hon.  Villiers  Stuart,  of  Castletown,  co. 
Kilkenny,  in  right  of  his  wife,  who  inherited  it  on 
the  death  of  her  brother,  the  late  Sir  Richard 
Cox,  Bart.  Gallus. 

Prideaux  of  Barbadoes  and  Blake  (2"**  S. 
X.  347.  419.)  — I possess  certified  copies  of  the 
Wills  of  Nicholas  Prideaux  of  St.  Thomas,  in  that 
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island ; of  his  second  wife  and  widow,  Damaris 
Prideaux  (relict  also  of  Lieut.-Col.  Carter)  ; and 
of  James  Prideaux,  his  youngest  son.  Nicholas 
Prideaux — whose  will  was  proved  April,  1702 — 
names  therein  his  sons,  Nicholas,  Thomas,  and 
James ; his  daughters  Elizabeth,  Anne,  Kebecca, 
Prances,  and  Judith;  his  “ever-honoured  mother,” 
and  his  sister  Anne.  Also  his  second  wife,  Da- 
maris Prideaux,  and  his  grand- daughter  Rebecca 
Carter.  The  witnesses  to  this  document  are,  W. 
Carter,  R.  Angove,  and  John  Carter. 

James  Prideaux,  whose  will  was  proved  May, 
1762,  mentions  his  wife  Susanna  ; his  sons  Samuel 
and  John  ; his  daughters  Rebecca,  Agnis,  Susan, 
and  Frances.  The  witnesses  to  this  document 
are,  the  Rev.  William  Duke,  John  Waite,  and 
Robert  Lloyd.  The  will  of  Damaris  Prideaux  was 
proved  Sept.  1713.  She  mentions  therein  her 
sons  Richard,  John,  Henry,  and  William  Carter  ; 
her  daughters  Damaris  Edwards  and  Agnis  Car- 
ter ; her  grand- children  Elizabeth  Bayly,  Samuel 
Carter,  and  James  Carter.  The  witnesses  are, 
Martin  Tull  and  William  Gibbes. 

Is  it  not  probable,  that  “ the  ever-honoured 
mother  ” of  Nicholas  Prideaux  was  a Blake  ? 

Judith  is  a remarkable  name,  and  seems  to  occur 
also  in  the  Blake  family. 

I have  enclosed  my  card  in  an  envelope,  ad- 
dressed to  Spal.,  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
him.  Ina. 

Dutch  Tragedy  op  Barneveldt  (2"*^  S.  xi. 
36.,  &c.)  — I am  obliged  by  the  information  given, 
and  ask  for  more.  I have  the  Palamedes^  with 
three  other  tragedies,  by  Vondel  (J.  Graven  age, 
1851.) 

The  edition  is  pretty,  but  has  neither  note  or 
Preface.  Having  been  told  that  Palamedes  is 
Barneveldt,  I understand  some  of  the  allusions. 
Agamemnon,  I presume,  is  Prince  Maurice ; other 
characters  have  marks  of  modern  and  Dutch  in- 
dividuality, which  I wish  to  understand.  Can  any 
of  your  readers  direct  me  to  a book  in  which  I 
shall  find  an  explanation  ? 

The  folio  edition  mentioned  by  me  (2"^  S.  x. 
472.),  had  much  prose  in  it ; and  the  plates  were 
uncouth  and  absurd,  making  different  things  ac- 
cording to  the  way  in  which  they  were  folded. 

F.  H. 

Queen  Dick  (2"*^  S.  x.  512.;  xi.  79.) The 
Queen  Dick  of  Quevedo’s  second  Vision  could  not 
have  been  Richard  Cromwell,  whose  brief  sem- 
blance of  authority  began  in  September,  1658. 
The  scene  of  the  Vision  is  laid  by  Quevedo  in  the 
infernal  regions  in  1636,  and  the  author  died 
eleven  years  later,  in  1647.  • 

A Constant  Reader. 

Portraits  op  Ligonier  and  Eare  of  Lich- 
field (2"^  S.  X.  494.)  — There  is  a large  portrait 
of  General  Lord  Ligonier  (in  uniform,  I think) 


on  horseback  In  the  picture  gallery  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  With  regard  to  the  por- 
trait of  Edward  Lee,  1st  Earl  of  Lichfield,  no 
doubt  Lord  Dillon  possesses  one  at  Ditchley, 
Oxfordshire. 

If  by  chance  S.  A.  S.  comes  across  an  engrav- 
ing or  print  of  either  of  the  above,  he  would 
greatly  oblige  by  informing  me  through  the  me- 
dium of  “ N.  & Q.”  H.  L.  J. 

A portrait  of  Col.  Ligonier  may  be  seen  in  the 
large  room  of  the  French  Hospital,  Old  Street 
Road.  • John  S.  Burn. 

Henley. 

Scutch  (2''^  S.  xi.  71.) — One  of  the  most  com- 
mon meanings  of  this  word  — at  least  in  West- 
moreland ■ — is  to  strip,  or  peel ; and  its  use  calls 
up  a curious  association  in  my  mind.  About  half 
a century  ago,  when  Wordsworth  was  at  Hawks- 
head  school,  a birdlime  maker,  of  the  name  of 
Jackson,  happening  to  visit  that  locality,  noticed 
an  abundance  of  fine  hollies  growing  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lake  Windermere ; and  the  bark  of 
these  trees  was  exactly  the  “ raw  material  ” of 
his  peculiar  manufacture.  Forthwith  he  removed 
from  his  old  “ mill  seat,”  on  the  banks  of  the 
Yorkshire  Don,  within  sight  of  the  den  of  the 
famous  “Dragon  of  Wantley,”  to  Sawry,  in  the 
pleasant  neighbourhood  above  indicated,  where 
he  built  a residence  in  a lonely  situation,  but 
well  adapted  for  his  occupation.  When  I visited 
the  spot  last  summer,  I found  the  building  di- 
lapidated, the  hollies  long  since  gone,  and  the 
neighbours  ready  to  point  out,  with  character- 
istic comments  on  the  strange  man  and  his 
stranger  trade,  “ the  old  scutching-house,”  as 
they  called  it.  D. 

Old  French  escorcer  = e,  cortex  : to  take  off  the 
bark.  Compare  old  French  escorcher  — excoriare^ 
to  take  off  the  leather,  hide,  or  skin.  It  is  in  this 
sense  we  talk  of  the  “ scotched  snake.”  H.  F.  B. 

I beg  to  say  that  in  Scotland  we  talk  of  scutching 
hedges,  i.e.  dressing  them  with  a hand-bill.  Nemo. 

Arms  of  Cecil  (2"'^  S.  xi.  28.)  — In  Collins’s 
Peerage  (1812,  vol.  ii.  p.  584.),  will  be  found  set 
out  (in  part)  the  proceedings  in  the  controversy 
between  Sir  John  Sitsel  and  Sir  William  Faken- 
ham,  accompanied  by  the  following  notice  : — 

“ The  which  said  original  writings,  being  written  in 
Parchment,  according  to  the  Antiquity  of  the  time,  I 
myself  (says  Boswell,  in  his  Works  of  Armory,  p.  81.) 
have  seen,  being  in  the  possession  of  the  Eight  Hon.  the 
Lord  of  Burghly,  to  whom  in  blood  the  same  belongeth ; 
whose  name  being  written  at  this  day  Cecil,  is  neverthe- 
less in  Wales,  both  in  speech  and  common  writing,  used 
to  be  uttered  Sitsilt,  or  Sitsild,  where  the  original  house 
at  this  day  (1572)  remaineth  near  Abergavenny.” 

If  these  documents  are  still  preserved,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  they  may  be  permitted  to  see  the 
light.  In  the  hands  of  a competent  editor,  they 
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would  not  only  be  in  themselves  a most  interest- 
ing publication,  but  would  also  be  highly  valuable 
as  a companion  to  the  still  more  celebrated  con- 
troversy which  arose  about  half  a century  later 
between  Sir  Robert  le  G-rosvenor  and  Sir  Richard 
le  Scrope  ; in  which,  notwithstanding  the  array  of 
evidence,  adduced  by  the  former  in  proof  of  his 
ancestors  having  borne  the  same  arms 'from  the 
time  of  the  Conquest,  the  decision  was  in  favour 
of  his  competitor.  Meletes. 

Yorkshike  Words  (2“'*  S.  xi.  49.) — 

“ S7neuse,  a beaten  path  of  a bare  through  a fence ; a 
sluice.”  — From  The  Dialect  of  Graven,  2 vols.  12mo., 
2nd  edit.,  1828. 

Mr.  Halliwell,  in  his  Dictionary  of  Archaic  and 
Provincial  Words  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1847),  gives  the 
following  meanings  for  “gare”  : — 

“ Gave,  (l.J  to  make,  or  cause. 

(2.)  coarse  wool. 

(3.)  a signal  flag  ? 

(4.)  ready. 

(5.)  a dart,  or  javelin. 

(6.)  gear,  accoutrements.” 

In  the  fourth  meaning  it  is  probably  S3mony- 
mous  with  Shakspeare’s  “ yare.”  The  fifth  is  the 
Anglo- Sax.  “ Gar,”  a dart.  W.  H. 

The  “ meaning,”  I say  nothing  of  the  “ deriva- 
tion,” of  the  term  cited  by  J.  S.,  would  be  thus 
understood  by  any  West  Riding  labourer,  e.  g, 
“ Gooa  an’  gare  t’raare,”  i.  e.  put  her  gearings  on. 
“ Aw  fun  a snickle  set  i’  th’  smeusef  i.  e.  in  the 
passage  used  by  hares  in  the  bottom  of  a fence. 
“He’ll  ne’er  mak’  nought  out  — he’s  no  forihput 
in  him,”  i.  e,  no  gumption,  promptitude,  or 
energy.  D. 

Smeuse  in  some  counties  is  “a  hare’s  track;” 
and  gare,  among  other  meanings,  signifies  “ to 
make  or  cause.”  R.  S.  Charnock. 

Life  of  James  II.  (2”*^  S.  x.  231.) — This  book, 
published  in  London  in  1702,  was  probably  writ- 
ten by  Francis  Sanders,  the  Jesuit  Confessor  of 
his  Majesty.  This  conjecture  may  be  verified  by 
S.  S.  S.,  should  he  care  to  compare  his  copy  of  the 
work  in  question  with  an 

“ Abrege  de  la  Vie  de  Jacques  II.,  Roy  de  la  Grande 
Bretagne,  etc.  Tire  d’un  ecrit  Anglois  du  R.  P.  Francois 
Sanders,  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus,  Confesseur  de  Sa 
Majeste:  'A  Paris,  mdcciii.”:  — 

of  which  a copy  is  in  possession  of  the  under- 
signed, and  shall  be  forwarded  for  the  purpose  by 
him  if  requested  to  do  so,' with  promise  of  its  being 
speedily  returned  to  J.  J. 

Avington,  Berks,  Jan.  22,  1861. 

George  HI.  axd  Hannah  Lightfoot  (2"'^  S. 
X.  89.) — With  respect  to  the  son  born  of  this 
marriage,  and  said  to  be  still  living  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  I think,  as  you  state  in  a note, 
there  must  be  some  mistake.  I was  at  the  Cape 


in  1830,  and  spent  some  time  at  Mr.  George 
Rex’s  hospitable  residence  at  the  Knysna.  I un- 
derstood from  him  that  he  had  been  about  thirty- 
four  years  a resident  in  the  colony,  and  I should 
suppose  he  was  then  about  sixty-eight  years  of 
age,  of  a strong  robust  appearance,  and  the  exact 
resemblance  in  features  to  George  III.  This 
would  bring  him  to  about  the  time,  as  stated  in 
Dr.  Doran’s  work,  when  George  III.  married 
Hannah  Lightfoot.  On  Mr.  Rex’s  first  arrival  in 
the  colony,  he  occupied  a high  situation  in  the 
Colonial  Government,  and  received  an  extensive 
grant  of  land  at  the  Knysna.  He  retired  there, 
and  made  most  extensive  improvements.  His 
eldest  son  was  named  John,  — at  the  time  I was 
there,  living  with  his  father,  and  will  now  most 
probably  be  the  representative  of  George  Rex. 

William  Harrison, 

Rock  Mount,  Isle  of  Man. 

# 

The  Cross  op  Christ  : its  Inscription  (2*^^ 
S.  ix.  437.  515.)  — This  precious  relic,  as  well  as 
the  other  relics  of  the  Passion,  preserved  in  the 
Basilica  of  Santa  Croce,  are  most  fully  described 
and  illustrated  in  a work  I have  before  me.  It  is 
entitled,  De  Sessorianis  prcEcipuis  Passionis  D.  N. 
J.  C.  Reliquiis  Commentarius,  Romm,  1830.  The 
author  is  (or  was)  Father  Leander  de  Corrieris,  at 
that  time  librarian  of  the  monastery  of  S.  Croce. 

WiDERCOMBS  (2“‘^  S.  X.  447.  522.) — These  ves- 
sels v/ere  not  necessarily  of  silver  gilt.  There  is 
one  in  the  travelling  Museum  from  South  Ken- 
sington (now  at  Peel  Park,  Salford),  thus  de- 
scribed in  the  Catalogue  : — ■ 

“ No  340.  Old  German  Cylindrical  Enamelled  Drinking 
Glass.  ‘ Yidrecomb.’ 

“ This  piece  was  intended  to  be  passed  round  from 
guest  to  guest,  as  a kind  of  loving  cup.  The  painting 
gives  the  portrait  of  a German  miner  of  the  Hartz  Forest, 
and  his  wife ; and  the  inscription  relates  to  the  perils  and 
achievements  of  the  miner’s  vocation.” 

Would  your  correspondent  L.  state  any  autho- 
rity for  the  use  of  the  word  in  French,  either 
under  the  form  Vidrecome  or  Vilcom  f In  neither 
form  is  it  to  be  met  with  in  Cotgrave  ? Libya. 

“Bucks  Yerteth”  (2"'^  S.  xi.  68.)  — An 
extract  from  La  Venerie  de  Jaqucs  de  Fouilloux 
will  explain  this  : — 

“ Quand  les  Cerfs  ont  mue  et  jette  leur  teste — ils  com- 
mencent  a leur  retirer  et  prendre  leur  huisson  (bush).” 

By-tlie-bye,  it  is  not  very  uncommon  to  hear 
the  expression  “ hare’s  smeuse, instead  of  meuse. 
That  the  latter  is  the  proper  term,  will  also  ap- 
pear from  the  list  of  Mots,  Dictions,  et  Manih'es  de 
parler  en  L' Art  de  Venerie  (Jaques  de  Fouilloux), 
where  I read  : — 

“ Musses  — oil  passent  les  Libvres  — quand  les  Lievres 
entrent  dedans  le  Taillis.” 

H.  F.  B . 
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The  Ass  with  Two  Panniers  (2"^  S.  x.  350.) 
In  the  ISTumber  of  “ N.  & Q.”  of  JSTov.  3,  1860, 
there  are  a question  and  reply  on  the  subject  of 
a gentleman,  with  a lady  on  each  arm,  having 
been  compared  (at  Paris)  to  ah  ass  between  two 
panniers. 

The  writers  do  not  seem  to  have  recollected 
what  was  no  doubt  the  origin  of  the  notion,  viz. 
the  passage  in  Gen.  xlix.  14.,  “ Issachar  is  a 
strong  ass,  couching  down  between  two  burdens.” 

The  same  expression  is  to  be  found  in  one  of 
the  Waverley  Novels  (I  think  the  Fortunes  of 
Nigel,  but  I am  not  able  at  present  to  look  it 
out),  put  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  a mob  jeering 
a young  man  with  a lady  on  each  arm.  It  may 
possibly  have  been  a sort  of  proverb  or  byword. 

L.  (1.) 

Epitaph  (2’^'^  S.  x.  494.)  — There  is  an  ex- 
tended version  of  the  above  on  a tombstone  in  the 
chancel  of  Ecclesfield,  near  Sheffield.  It  is  the 
last  of  three  inscriptions,  the  first  of  which  is  — 

“ Charles  Green,  Esq*'.  Lancaster  Herald  att  Arms. 
Buried  Jan*'y  16*^,  1742.  Much  Lamented.” 

The  next  records  the  death  of 

“ Elizabeth  Carleill  (sister  to  the  above),  who  died 
May  25t^  1776  ; aged  81.” 

Then  follows  : — 

“ Also  William  Carleill,  Esq*"®,  Husband  to  y®  late 
Elizabeth  Carleill,  who  departed  this  life  December  y® 
30*  1779,  aged  84:  — 

“ Our  life  is  like  a winter’s  day ; 

Some  only  breakfast  and  away ; 

Others  to  dinner  stay,  and  are  full  fed ; 

The  oldest  man  but  sups  and  goes  to  bed. 

Large  is  his  debt  who  lingers  out  y®  day ; 

Who  goes  y®  soonest  has  y®  least  to  pay.” 

J.  Eastwood. 

Talbot  Edwards  (2“**  S.  x.  510.;  xi.  56.)  • — 
When  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot  was  appointed  to  the 
charge  of  the  Jewel  House,  he  constituted  this 
born  retainer  of  his  family  its  care-taker  and  ex- 
hibitor ; and  when  the  aged  servitor  died  — the 
sooner  perhaps  for  Colonel  Blood’s  hammer  and 
poniard  — his  resting-place  in  the  Tower  chapel 
was  marked  by  a scant  and  shabby  flag-stone.  I 
remember  it  well : lozenge-shaped,  and  somewhat 
suggestive  of  an  overgrown  ace  of  diamonds. 
Some  fifteen  years  ago,  or  by’r  lady  inclining  to 
twenty,  when  King  Edward  I.’s  ancient  chapel 
was  to  be  modernised,  it  was  taken  up  and  “ shot 
away  as  rubbish,”  together  with  other  less  notable 
memorials  in  the  adjacent  grave-yard,  which  was 
at  the  same  time  secularised  to  the  use  of  the  new 
barracks.  A long  shot  it  was,  longer  than  the 
best  volunteer  rifle  is  likely  to  reach,  that  lodged 
Talbot  Edwards’s  ledger- stone  in  the  yard  of  the 
Fleet  Prison  ! 

Whither  went  the  other  “ rubbish,”  I care  not ; 
but  I thank  M.  S.  R.  for  the  intelligence  of  this 
being  cleansed  of  its  dirty  desecration,  and  pro- 


moted from  the  chapel  pavement  to  the  tabular 
honours  of  the  chapel  wall ; though  it  might  have 
been  done  more  gracefully  by  a decent  tablet,  in- 
stead of  parietally  “cementing”  — in  an  “untrades- 
manlike fashion,”  too  — the  damaged  bit  of  flag- 
stone. Meipso  teste,  even  this  had  not  been  done 
in  1852  ; and  how  it  could  since  that  date  have 
needed  “ frequent  whitewashings,”  passes  my  com- 
prehension. Neither  was  the  ugly  old  gallery, 
which  had  long  before  my  time  encumbered  the 
Tower  chapel,  and  wainscoted  out  of  view  its  yet 
older  monuments,  then  removed.  I wonder  that 
the  “ recent  addition,”  noticed  by  M.  S.  R.,  has 
been  permitted  to  continue  their  tasteless  conceal- 
ment. Old  Mem. 

Waterville  Family  (2"^  S.  x.  349.)— I seldom 
see  “ N.  & Q.,”  but  will  it  be  of  any  service  to 
Ichneutes  to  be  informed  that  a Richard  de 
Waterville  became  abbot  of  Whitby  in  1176? 
Prior  of  Kircheby,  or  Monks  Kirby,  in  Warwick- 
shire, and  previously  a monk  in  the  monastery  of 
St.  Nicholas  at  Anglers.  He  succeeded  the  abbot, 
Richard  the  first,  of  Whitby,  who  came  from 
Burgh  or  Peterborough,  a city  with  which  the 
inquirer’s  William  de  Waterville  appears  to  have 
been  connected.  Richard  Waterville,  with  the 
consent  of  his  convent,  granted  the  town  of 
Whitby  a charter,  with  all  the  privileges  of  a 
free  borough,  the  curious  details  of  the  document 
being  given  in  Charlton’s  History  of  Whitby,  as 
translated  from  the  Abbey  Records.  The  charter 
was  only  enjoyed  by  the  townspeople  about  ten 
years,  having  been  withdrawn  by  a succeeding 
abbot.  R. 

Sheep  and  Mutton  (2"^  S.  x.  411.) — The  ex- 
planation of  the  distinction  between  “sheep”  and 
“ muttons  ” in  the  Earl  of  Salisbury’s  will,  is 
found,  I think,  simply  in  the  difference  of  gender 
— ewes  and  rams,  whether  castrated  or  not.  The 
distinction  is  more  fixed  and  obvious  in  the  Latin 
— oves,  and  the  mediaeval  masculine  noun  muU 
tones;  whence  comes  the  Fr.  mouton,  and  our 
mutton.  The  etymology  of  the  word  has  puzzled 
French  philologists  — can  any  reader  of  “N.  & 
Q.”  solve  the  difficulty  ? It  may  be  remarked 
also,  in  passing,  that  there  were  formerly  gold 
coins  called  multones  — florins  au  mouton  — from 
their  bearing  the  impression  of  an  “Agnus  Dei.” 

John  Williams. 

Latin  Graces  (2"'^  S.  xi.  48.)  — In  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  First  Report  of  the  Cathedral  Com- 
missioners, printed  in  1854,  the  statutes  of  the 
collegiate  church  of  St,  Peter,  Westminster,  are 
given  in  full. 

At  page  93.  will  be  found  the  Latin  prayers 
and  graces  enjoined  by  the  Royal  Foundress  of 
Westminster  School.  The  Latin  graces  have 
been  in  daily  use  in  the  college  hall  down  to  the 
present  time.  They  commence  with  the  15th 
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verse  of  the  145th  Psalm,  “ OculL  omnium  in  te 
spectant,  Domine,”  &c.  &c. 

If  Mr.  Phillott  has  not  ready  access  to  a 
copy  of  the  above  Report^  I will  send  him  a tran- 
script  of  the  Latin  graces  on  bis  forwarding  to 
me  his  address.  T.  W.  Weare. 

Dean’s  Yard,  Westminster  Abbey. 


MONTHLY  FEUILLETON  ON  FRENCH  BOOKS. 

Histoire  de  la  Bibliotheque  Mazarine  depuis  sa  fondatimi 
jusqu'd  nos  jours;  par  Alfred  Franklin,  attache  d la  Blip 
liotheque  Mazarine,  8vo.  Paris,  Aubry.  London : Barthes 
et  Lowell. 

For  most  English  readers  this  excellent  volume  will 
be  like  a guide  to  unexplored  regions,  a handbook  of 
treasures  hitherto,  at  the  best,  imperfectly  known.  M. 
Alfred  Franklin  is  an  accurate  cicerone,  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  Carte  die  pays,  thoroughly  up  in  all 
that  pertains  unto  Mazarine  and  his  Jidus  Achates  Gabriel 
Naude,  and  therefore  we  cannot  imagine  an  hour  better 
employed  than  in  studying  under  such  direction  the  his- 
tory and  progress  of  one  of  the  principal  Paris  libraries. 
The  numerous  collections  of  the  Bibliotheque  Imperiale, 
its  stores  of  MSS.,  accumulated  from  all  quarters,  thanks 
to  that  famous  engine  of  French  government— centraliza- 
tion, its  bibliographical  rarities,  have  too  often  led  stu- 
dents to  forget  that  all  the  treasures  of  learning  are  not 
shut  up  within  the  dingy  building  of  the  Rue  de  Riche- 
lieu ; let  us  bear  this  in  mind,  and  may  the  few  remarks 
we  are  about  to  offer,  suggested  by  a perusal  of  M.  Frank- 
lin’s book,  induce  some  of  our  readers,  on  their  next 
Gallican  tour,  to  visit,  once  at  least,  the  collections  pur- 
chased for  Mazarine  by  Gabriel  Naude ! 

Our  author  begins,  very  properly,  with  an  account  of 
Cardinal  Mazarine’s  struggles  as  a lover  and  collector  of 
books.  That  famous  statesman,  who  had  to  bear,  in  the 
most  troublous  times,  all  the  responsibility  of  power, 
— who  had  to  cope  with  Frondeurs,  Petits-maUres,  Sind. 
Importants,—\o  maintain  his  authority  against  Cond^  De 
Retz,  and  Mathieu  Mole,  —Mazarine  could  find  time  to 
purchase  books,  and  assisted  by  his  faithful  emissar}’’,  the 
author  of  the  Mascurat,  he  got  together,  towards  the  end 
of  the  year  1643,  a goodly  array  of  1 2,000  printed  volumes 
and  400  manuscripts.  At  that  time,  remarks  M.  Frank- 
lin, the  means  of  information  available  for  students  Avere 
ver}'’  limited  indeed.  The  Bibliotheque  du  Roi,  numbering 
scarcely  10,000  volumes,  was  still  closed  to  the  public, 
and  the  only  literar}’-  establishments  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  public  were  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford,  the 
Ambrosian  at  Milan,  and  a third  one,  founded  in  Rome 
in  1620  by  Angelo  Rocca.  We  discover  from  Richelieu’s 
testament  (cf.  Aubery,  Hist,  du  Cardinal  Due  de  Riche- 
lieu, pp.  616,  617),  that  this  great  minister  had  intended 
opening  in  Paris  a public  library ; but  death  prevented 
him  from  accomplishing  his  design,  and  the  honour  Avas 
reserved  for  Mazarine  who,  in  1643,  threw  open  the  doors 
of  his  palace  a hundred  years  at  least  before  the  Biblio- 
theque du  Roi  was  rendered  generally  accessible.  Once 
firmlj'  established  in  the  enjoyment  of  supreme  power, 
the  Cardinal  found  it,  of  course,  comparatively  easy  to 
procure  the  A^arious  books  required  for  his  use ; he  was, 
besides,  rather  unscrupulous  as  to  the  means  he  employed, 
and  the  indefatigable  Naude,  equally  lax  on  this  subject, 
travelled  from  one  end  ofEurope  to  the  other,  purchasing 
Avhole  libraries  indiscriminately,  clearing  all  the  book- 
stalls he  met  Avith,  and  driving  most  unconscionable 


bargains,  that  many  a bookseller,  Avhen  left  to  his  own 
thoughts,  Avas  wont  to  complain  quod  libros  illos  mvltd 
potuisset  carius  aromatariis,^  thus  ac  pfer  amiciendum, 
vel  cetariis  ad  butyruin,  garum,  aliaque  salsamenta  muriatica 
obvohenda,  divendere. 

The  services  rendered  by  Cardinal  Mazarine  to  the 
cause  of  learning  when  he  invited  the  savants  of  Europe  to 
share  his  library  with  him  were  so  great,  that  they  almost 
make  us  spiteful  against  the  Parisian  Frondeurs,  who,  in 
their  animosity,  Avould  not  even  admit  the  prime  minis- 
ter’s taste  for  learning,  and  who  accused  him  of  displaAung 
merely  his  conceit;  M.  Alfred  Franklin,  in  the  second 
chapter  of  the  first  part,  gives  us  the  histoiy  of  the 
Fronde  from,  if  we  maj’  so  say,  the  book-collector  point  of 
view,  and  the  details  which  he  has  so  interestingly  put 
together  compose  a good  supplement  to  M.  Jaj^’s  history 
of  the  Cardinal,  or  to  M.  de  Sainte  Aulaire’s  Histoire  de  la 
Fronde.  The  third  chapter  treats  of  the  definitive  foun- 
dation of  the  Bibliotheque  Mazarine,  and  ends  Avith  an 
extract  from  the  letters  patent  of  Louis  XIV.,  confirming 
the  statutes  which  had  been  draAvn  up  to  render  it  more 
useful. 

We  cannot  follow  M.  Franklin  through  all  the  parti- 
culars of  his  very  curious  Amlume.  We  see  (part  11. 
chap.  1.)  the  library  gradually  increasing  during  the 
reigns  of  Louis  XI Y.  and  his  three  successors ; it  is  trans- 
ferred from  its  previous  local  to  the  building  it  now  still 
occupies,  and  Avhilst  the  Bibliotheque  du  Roi  becomes  by 
its  very  nature  more  generally,  we  might  say,  more  indis- 
criminately frequented,  the  limited,  but  unique  collection 
of  the  Palais  Mazdrin,  remains  the  haunt  of  bond  fide 
students,  Avho  are  anxious  to  work  quietly  and  leisurely. 
One  of  the  most  amusing  parts  in  M.  Franklin’s  octaAm, 
is  his  description  of  the  manner  in  Avhich  the  public 
libraries  of  Paris  Avere  .enriched  during  the  Revolution. 
Eight  large  depots  had  been  established  at  Paris,  and 
another  at  Saint  Denis,  and  one  at  Versailles,  containing 
altogether  1,500,000  volumes  confiscated  or  robbed  from 
religious  communities  or  priA^ate  families.  Valuable 
pieces  of  furniture  and  articles  of  virtu,  such  as  clocks, 
busts,  pictures,  book-cases,  had  also  been  collected  there; 
and  in  1794  all  these  treasures  Avere  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  librarians  of  the  metropolis.  The  Abbe  Le- 
blond,  then  superintendent  of  the  Mazarine,  carried  off  as 
his  share  50,000  v'olumes,  besides  a variety  of  other  pre- 
cious items,  Avhich  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  rooms 
occupied  by  the  library.  The  “ Widow  Capet,”  the  “ Du- 
barri,”  the  “Cardinal  de  Rohan,”  appear  on  the  list  of 
original  OAvners,  side  by  side  Avith  Benedictines,  Orato- 
rians,  Franciscans,  and  IBarnabites. 

M.  Franklin’s  volume  concludes  with  a detailed  cata- 
logue of  all  the  book-rarities  at  present  kept  in  the  Ma- 
zarine librar3%  a statement  of  its  organisation ; and  last, 
though  not  least,  a complete  index. 

La  Librairie  de  Jean  Due  de  Berry  au  Chateau  de  Me- 
liun  sur  Yevre  (1416),  publiee  en  entier  pour  la  premiere 
fois  d'apres  les  Inventaires  et  avec  des  Notes,  par  HiA’^er 
de  Beauvoir.  8vo.  Paris : AubrA^  London ; Barthes  et 
Lowell. 

Jean  Duke  de  Berry  Avas,  like  his  brother  Charles  V., 
King  of  France,  a prince  undoubtedly  superior  to  the  age 
in  Avhich  he  lived.  The  castles  of  Mehun  sur  Yevre  and 
of  Vicestre  Avere  built  bj’  his  orders,  and  his  passion  for 
collecting  jervels  and  church  ornaments  amounted,  says 
M.  de  Beauvoir,  almost  to  a kind  of  mania.  It  is  not, 
however,  on  account  of  these  peculiarities  that  the  Duke 
de  Berry  deserves  to  be  called  an  enlightened  prince,  and 
if  his  taste  for  literature  had  not  been  also  a marked 
feature  in  his  character  he  Avould  have  scarcelj’’  been  en- 
titled to  a notice  in  the  pages  of  this  journal.  But  after 
the  construction  of  the  castle  at  Mehun  sur  Yevre  Avas 
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finished,  Duke  John  did  not  consider  his  work  done,  and 
he  enriched  it  with  a library,  the  catalogue  of  which,  pre- 
served, and  now  published  by  the  care  of  M.  Hiver  de 
Beauvoir,  gives  us  a very  correct  idea  of  the  state  of 
learning  during  the  fifteenth  century,  at  the  same  time 
showing  who  were  the  favourite  authors,  and  also  at 
what  cost  books  might  be  procux-ed  from  the  bibliopolists 
of  the  age.  The  brochure  we  are  now  noticing  is  not  the 
first  list  of  the  same  description  which  has  been  published 
in  France;  M.  Van  Praet  printed,  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  Gilles  Mallet’s  catalogue  of  the  original  library 
of  the  Louvre ; MM.  Barrois  and  Peignot  gave  us  an  anno- 
tated list  of  the  books  belonging  to  the  sons  of  King 
John,  and  in  1839,  M.  Leroux  de  Lincy  published  a cata- 
logue compiled  in  1427  of  the  literary  treasures  accumu- 
lated by  Charles  Duke  of  Orleans  at  the  chateau  of  Blois. 
M.  Hiver  de  Beauvoir’s  little  volume  completes  these 
various  documents,  and  the  useful  notes  with  which  he 
has  illustrated  most  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  the 
librarian’s  original  list  add  much  to  its  importance. 

JLe  Blason  des  Couleurs  en  Armes,  Livrhs,  et  Devises, 
par  Sicille,  Herault  d' Alphonse  V.  Roi  d' Aragon.  Public 
e^  Hippolyte  Cocheris.  8vo.  Paris:  Aubry. 

London  : Barthes  et  Lowell. 

Eeaders  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  know  what  a taste  prevailed  at  that  time  for  apply- 
ing to  all  kinds  of  subjects,  physical  and  moral,  intellec- 
tual and  spiritual,  the  laws  of  heraldic  science.  There 
were  Blasons  Anatomiqnes,  Blasons  Doinestiques,  and  Bla- 
sons  Heretiques ; the  various  parts  of  the  human  body  had 
their  blason,  and  it  v/ould  have  been  difficult  to  find  in 
the  whole  range  of  creation  a substance  which  was  not 
amenable  to  the  rules  and  precepts  so  curiously  explained 
by  Gwyllim.  Amongst  the  various  works  relating  to 
heraldry,  the  Blason  des  Couleurs  was  for  a long  time  one 
of  the  most  celebrated ; edition  after  edition,  published  in 
rapid  succession,  could  not  satisfj"  the  curiosity  of  the 
public ; and  now  the  few  copies,  which  from  time  to  time 
appear  at  book-sales,  fetch  the  most  extraordinary  prices. 
In  a very  suggestive  Preface  to  this  elegant  edition,  M. 
Gocheris  proves  sufficiently  that  the  rarity  of  the  Blason 
des  Couleurs  is  not  the  onlj^  merit  it  possesses.  Whilst 
descanting  on  the  significance  of  the  several  heraldic 
colours,^  and  illustrating  them  by  constant  reference  to 
the  topics  of  ordinary  life,  the  writer  has  unconsciously 
explained  many  social  and  domestic  details  of  his  own 
times,  and  contributed  to  give  us  a more  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  manners  of  our  forefathers.  The  Blason  des 
Couleurs  is  composed  of  two  distinct  treatises : the  first 
being  entitled  De  la  Maniere  de  Blasonner  les  Coideurs  en 
Armoirie,  is  the  work  of  a pseudonymous  author  who, 
like  most  heralds,  adopted  a kind  of  notn  de  querrei  and 
styled  himself,  accordingly,  Sicille,  herault  a ires  puissant 
roy  Alphonse  d^ Aragon.^  This  part  is  decidedly  the  less 
valuable  of  the  two ; it  is,  as  M.  Gocheris  remarks,  a 
mere  translation  of  certain  passages  from  Plinv,  inter- 
larded with  quotations  from  the  Bible, . from 'isidorus 
Hispalensis,  Thomas  Aquinas,  &c.,  &c.  However,  it  would 
be  unfair  to  look  for  much  in  an  author  who  frankly  ac- 
knowledges that  “ sa  plume  est  trop  mal  stillee  de  bon 
sehs  et  non  arrousee  du  jus  de  loquence.”  Sicille  con- 
fines his  attention  merely  to  the  qualities  of  our  nature, 
and  he  assigns  them  severally  to  the  seven  different 
colours  ^cognised  in  heraldry:  gold,  for  instance,  is  the 
correlative  of  nobility  and  riches ; its  cognate  jewel  is  the 
topaz ; it  is  the  colour  of  youth,  of  the  sun,  of  faith,  and 
of  Sunday. 

_ M.  Gocheris  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  second  trea- 
tise contained  in  this  volume,  and  entitled  La  Maniere  de 
Blasonner  toutes  Couleurs,  tant  en  Livrees,  Devises,  qu'en 
aultre  Maniere,  is  not  from  the  pen  of  the  King  of  Ax’a- 


gon’s herald.  The  author,  whosoever  he  may  be,  has  very 
wisely  avoided  the  common-place  remarks  which  dis- 
figure Sicille’s  pamphlet,  and  given  us  instead  some 
amusing  and  interesting  particulars  on  the  fashions 
adopted  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  for 
the  decoration  of  houses  and  the  adjustment  of  wearing 
apparel.  Thus,  talking  of  the  blue  colour,  he  says : “ Le 
bleu  est  une  couleur  naturelle  dont  on  use  et  principalle- 
ment  les  paintres,  On  en  faict  les  voultes  et  embriseures 
des  logis,  palays,  chasteaux  et  salles ; elle  demonstre  la 
figure  du  del.” 

Some  of  our  author’s  pages  read  like  an  extract  from 
the  Journal  des  Modes.  Of  the  same  colour  blue,  or  pers, 
as  it  was  then  designated,  applied  to  dresses,  he  remarks : 
“ Le  bleu,  couleur  communement  portde  par  les  Angloys 
comme  leur  propre  livree,  se  porte  par  les  filles  en  sainc- 
tures  et  cordons,  et  voulentiers  par  gens  de  villaige, 
comme  en  chapeaulx,  robes,  pourpoins  et  chausses.  Et 
tend-on  de  pers  en  la  maison  d’ung  trespasse'.”  The  Blason 
de  Couleurs  is  the  eighteenth  volume  of  M.  Aubry’s  Tresor 
des  Pieces  Raves  ou  Inedites — a collection  which  we  have 
had  already  the  opportunity  of  recommending  to  our 
readers.  Published  in  the  most  elegant  style,  with  wood- 
cuts,  a portrait  of  Sicille,  &c.,  &c.,  the  reprint  just  noticed 
really  deserves  a place  in  every  scholar’s  library,  because 
it  is  a specimen  of  a style  of  literature  which  formerly 
was  exceedingly  fashionable.  It  is  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain in  a positive  manner  the  date  of  the  Blason  des 
Couleurs;  M.  Gocheris  thinks  it  must  have  been  com- 
posed between  the  years  1435  and  1458.  The  fact  that 
the  name  of  the  historian  Robert  Gaguin  is  mentioned, 
proves  that  the  original  text  has  been  modified  bv  some 
unknown  editor  after  its  first  publication. 

„ Gustave  Masson. 

Harrow-on-the-Hill. 
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DIARY  OF  WILLIAM  OLDYS,  ESQ, 

NORROY  KING-AT-ARMS. 

{Continued  from  p.  104.) 

Aug.  28.  Mr.  Vertue  called  upon  me,  and  we 
appointed  to  go  next  Sunday  to  Mr.  Ames.  Told 
me  he  had  been  at  Penshurst,  the  Lord  Leicester’s, 
again ; took  a copy  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s  picture, 
and  that  he  saw  in  the  library  Sir  Philip’s  Apo- 
logy  for,  or  Defence  of,  his  Uncle  Robert  Earl  of 
Leicester,  written  with  his  own  hand  in  five  or 
six  sheets  of  paper,  in  answer  to  some  libel  then 
written  or  published  against  him,  which  I imagine 
to  have  been  Father  Parsons  his  green  coat,  after- 
wards called  Leicester's  Commonwealth,  4°  and  8°, 
1541  ; and  he  observed  that  the  said  defence  or 
apology  ends  with  Sir  Philip’s  challenge  to  main- 
tain with  his  sword  what  he  had  herein  asserted 
with  his  pen  against  the  said  author  of  the  said 
libell,  if  he  was  a gentleman,  in  any  part  of  the 
world.^ 

Aug.  29.  Dined  with  Mr.  Ames  ; saw  his  collec- 
tion of  old  Title-pages,  and  Mr.  Lewis  his  intended 
Title-page  for  his  Life  of  Maister  William  Caxton 

^ Sir  Philip  Sydney’s  Defence  of  his  Uncle  is  printed  in 
Collins’s  Letters  and  Memorials  of  State,  fob  1746,  vol.  i. 

pp.  61-68. 

2 “ Life  of  Mayster  Wyllyam  Caxton,  of  the  Weald  of 
Kent,  the  first  Printer  in  England.”  By  the  Rev.  John 


our  first  printer,  which  I could  in  very  few  of  the 
particulars  approvewf ; it  being  too  circumstantial, 
and  giving  us  most  of  the  private  history  of  the  man 
in  the  first  page  of  the  book.  Besides,  the  sub- 
joining a poetical  motto  in  French,  from  a modern 
French  poet,  and  that  a translation  rather  on  the 
art  of  writing  than  printing,  is  too  great  an  irn- 
propriety,  too  foreign,  noways  honouring  his 
worthy  or  his  work,  nor  becoming  the  course  and 
character  of  an  antiquary.  Therefore,  I recom- 
mended rather  one  from  Mrs.  Weston’s  Latin  poem 
of  typography. 2 Supped  with  Mr.  Thompson  ^ at 
St.  Saviour’s,  and  borrow’d  his  Caxton’s  Tully  de 
Senectute  for  the  fifth  number  of  The  British  IJ- 
hrarian;  was  witness  to  his  paying  a legacy  to 
Hasselden  of  30Z.  Sent  a letter  to  Mr.  Ames 
about  the  title  of  Mr.  Lewis’s  Life  of  Caxton,  and 
about  the  twenty  hundred  weight  of  waste  books, 
at  25,9.  per  cwt.  Wrote  an  answer  to  Mr.  Anstis 
at  Mortlake  about  the  MS.  collections,  relating  to 
the  Order  of  the  Garter,  which  he  thinks  is  the 
same  book  with  that  he  formerly  borrowed  of  a 
noble  peer,  with  the  arms  of  Mr.  Ashmole  upon 
it,  and  which  had  been  missing  some  time  out  of 
the  said  nobleman’s  library,  whom  he  promises 
shall  make  a recompence  suitable  to  what  it  cost, 
if  it  be  his,  and  is  restored  to  him ; further  desir- 
ing direction  how  to  behave  himself  to  discover 
the  person  who  took  it  away. 

Sep.  1.  Saw  Mr.  Wra.  Jones’s^  curious  library, 
and  fine  collection  of  shells,  fossils,  &c.,  at  his 
house  next  the  Salt  Office,  in  York  Buildings. 

Lewis,  of  Margate.  Lond.  1737,  royal  8vo.  150  copies 
were  printed  with  a fictitious  portrait  of  Caxton. 

3 Elizabeth  Joanna  Weston,  a learned  lady  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  poem  is  printed  in  her  Opuscula, 
8vo.  1724,.p.  147. 

4 Sir  Peter  Thompson,  Knt.  was  the  third  son  of  Capt. 
Thomas  Thompson,  of  Poole,  co.  Dorset,  in  which  town 
Sir  Peter  was  born  Oct.  30,  1698.  Sir  Peter  was  engaged 
in  mercantile  pursuits  more  than  forty  years,  during 
which  period  he  chiefly  resided  in  Mill  Street,  Bermond- 
sey. He  was  elected  F.S.A.  1743;  appointed  high- 
sheriff  for  Surrey,  1745;  and  represented  the  borough  of 
St.  Albans  in  parliament  from  1747  to  1754.  In  1763,  he 
withdrew  from  commercial  affairs  to  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  studious  retirement.  He  died  on  October  30,  1770. 
His  valuable  library  and  museum  became  the  property 
of  his  kinsman  Peter  Thompson,  who  in  1782  was  a cap- 
tain of  the  company  of  grenadiers  in  the  Surrey  militia. 
Sir  Peter  collected,  at  great  expence,  all  the  antient  re- 
cords that  could  be  found  relating  to  the  town  of  Poole, 
which  he  liberally  communicated  to  Mr.  Hutchins  for  his 
History  of  Dorsetshire.  His  materials  for  the  Life  of 
Joseph  Ames  were  used  by  Mr.  Gough  in  the  Memoirs 
prefixed  to  Mr.  Herbert’s  edition  of  the  Typographical 
Antiquities.  Mr.  Oldys,  in  the  British  Librarian,  ac- 
knowledges his  obligations  to  “his  ingenious  friend  Mr. 
Peter  Thompson,  for  the  use  of  several  printed^  books, 
which  are  more  scarce  than  manuscripts ; particularly 
some,  set  forth  by  our  first  printer  iii  England ; and 
others,  which  will  rise,  among  the  curious,  in  value,  as, 
by  the  depredations  of  accidents  or  ignorance,  they  de- 
crease ip  number.” — Nichols’s  Lit.  Anecdotes,  v.  258.  511. 

^ Father  of  Sir  William  Jones.. 
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^ 2.  Sent  another  letter  to  Mr.  Anstis,  accepting 
his  invitation  to  Mortlake,  pswmising  to  be  with 
him  next  Wednesday.  Mr.  Booth,  when  he  called 
yesterday,  said  he  had , manuscripts  enough  to 
supply  several  British  Librarians,  and  that  he 
would  bring  me  the  old  Kecord  relating,  as  I re- 
member, to  the  Forest  of  Delamere,  when  Mr. 
Holmes  6 of  the  Tower  had  transcribed  it. 

4.  Dined  with  Mr.  Vertue,  and  went  with  him 
to  Mr.  Ames  ^ in  the  afternoon.  Returned  Mr. 
Thompson’s  Caxton,  and  borrowed  Sir  Thomas 
Eiyot’s  Goveriiour.^ 

6.  Mr.  Vertue  shewed  me  two  curious  limnings 
by  old  Isaac  Oliver^  and  his  son  Peter.®  The  first 
was  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  a small  oval  in  a blue 
ground.  His  hair  light  brown,  pretty  full  and 
dark  shaded  ; his  face  pale  or  somewhat  wan,  per- 
haps the  colours  only  somewhat  faded  ; his  eyes 
gray,  very  lively  and  sharp ; his  nose  gently  ris- 
ing ; his  beard  thin  ; his  dress  a falling  laced 
band,  with  a scollop  edging ; his  vest,  or  doublet, 
white  sattin  corded,  and  laid  along  crossways  very 
thickly  with  silver-lace,  with  this  mark  on  the 
right  hand  4>.io  The  other,  by  Peter  Oliver,  is  of 
Sir  Edward  Harley,  Knight  of  the  Bath,  grand- 
father  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford.  ’Tis  somewhat 
larger  than  the  other,  set  in  gold,  painted  on  a 
brown  ground,  as  I remember,  black  short  hair, 
roundish  face,  black  eyes,  picked  beard;  dressed 
in  a ruff,  close  Jacket  or  doublet,  blue  or  greyish 
coloured,  and  flowered  with  black,  and  a red  rib- 
bon about  his  neck.  This  motto  to  the  right.  Ter 
et  amplius,  and  this  mark  to  the  left,  PO,1)oth  in 
gold  letters.  They  are  both  delicate  pieces,  but 


6 George  Holmes,  Keeper  of  the  Records  in  the  Tower 
of  London:  born  in  1662,  and  died  16th  Feb.  1748-9. 

7 Joseph  Ames,  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
was  originally  a ship-chandler  in  Wapping.  Late  in  life 
lie  took  to  the  study  of  antiquities ; and  besides  his  Ty- 
pographical Antiquities,  4to.  1749,  he  published  a Cata- 
logue of  English  Heads,  8vo.  1748,  being  the  first  attempt 
at  giving  a list  of  portraits,  since  followed  up  by  Gran- 
ger, Noble,  Bromley,  Walpole,  &c.  He  died  in  1769.  His 
library  and  prints  were  sold  by  auction  in  the  following 
3'ear.  Oldys,  in  his  British  Librarian,  acknowledges  his 
obligations  to  Mr.  Ames,  whom  he  styles  “ a worthy  pre- 
server of  antiquities,”  and  returns  him  many  thanks  “for 
the  use  of  one  ancient  relique  of  the  famous  WiclilFe.” 
1 his  was  an  illuminated  MS.  on  vellum,  called  “ Wicliffe’s 
Pore  Caitiff.” 

8 This  work  is  noticed  by  Oldys  in  The  British  Li- 
brarian, p.  261.  It  is  entitled  “The  Boke  named  the 
Govbrnour;  devised  by  Sir  Thomas  Elvot,  Knyght. 
Imprinted  at  London,  in  Flete-strete,  in  the  House  of 
llios.  Berthelet,  cum  privilegio  ad  imprimendum  solum,” 
8vo.  1553:  216  leaves,  besides  Tables,  &c. 

9 Vide  Walpole’s  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  ed.  1849,  i. 
1/6.  221.,  for  notices  of  these  two  miniature  painters. 

10  The  celebrated  work  of  Isaac  Oliver,  formerlv  at 
Cowdray,  had  this  same  mark.  It  was  a picture  of  three 
sons  of  Viscount  Montague.  (Walpole,  Haec.,  ed.  Hal- 
laway,  i.  297.)  A miniature  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney  bv  the 
same  artist  was  purchased  by  Horace  Waliiole  at  West’s 
sale  for  16/.  5s.  {Ibid.  299.) 


the  former  has  the  hair  more  finely  laboured,  and 
the  skin  more  tenderly  stippled.  The  latter  is 
freer,  bolder,  fresher.  Mf.  Vertue  is  graving 
them  both : one  for  the  publick,  the  other  for  the 
Earl  of  Oxford.  He  shewed  me  several  other  mi- 
niatures, many  of  them  his  own  painting.  His 
Queen  of  Scots,  a full-length,  seems  to  have  most 
engaged  his  pains  ; and  his  miniature  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Ralegh,  in  the  silver  armour,  has  a nearer  ap- 
proach to  the  beauty  of  the  original  than  his 
print  before  my  Life  of  him,  which  makes  the 
face  longer,  and  less  graceful. 

7.  Dined  with  Mr.  Anstis  at  his  seat  near  Mort- 
lake. ^ Saw  the  Duke  of  Montague’s  letter  to  him, 
by  which  it  appears  the  old  heraldical  manuscript 
before- mentioned  was  his  Grace’s,  and  that  the 
gentleman  lately  dead,  a Mr.  (Crimes,  among 
whose  books  it  was  bought,  had  borrowed  it  of 
him.  It  was  the  handwriting  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wriothesley,  who  died  about  26  Henry  VIII.,  in 
which  the  statutes  of  the  Order  appear  at  the  be- 
ginning of  that  book,  who  signs  at  the  end  his  ini- 
tial letters,  Th.Wr.  A.R.  Greek,  that  is,  Grekelade. 
All  the  old  illuminations  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath 
were  graved  in  small  compartments  in  one  sheet 
in  Sir  Edward  Bysse’s  Upton  Be  Studio  militari 
[fol.  1654].  And  the  Duke  has  graved  the  por- 
traits at  length  of  the  old  Earls  of  Salisbury,  &c., 
in  this  book,  which,  with  some  others  from  other 
illuminations,  make  up  seventeen  plates  ; and  Mr. 
Anstis  has  copied  much  of  the  arms  and  badges, 
&c.,  of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter  in  it,  so  that  the 
book  has  now  been  almost  totally  ransacked.  Saw 
several  curious  books,  &c.,  in  his  library,  and  his 
own  book  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  with  many 
manuscript  additions  interleaved,  and  written  on 
the  margins.  Some  talk  with  Mr.  Haslin  about 
the  Librarian,  and  his  taste  is  for  only  old  things, 
and  collating  editions,  distinguishing  omissions, 
alterations,  &c. ; but  I made  an  objection  they 
could  not  except  against  about  Dr.  Drake’s  edi- 
tion of  Archbishop  Parker’s  Lives  of  the  Arch- 
bishops, wherein  is  received  all  the  author’s  rejec- 
tions, for  which  indiscrete  labour  he  could  con  the 
said  editor  no  thanks.  Saw  the  pictures  of  Robert 
Earl  of  Leicester  in  a close  reddish  doublet, 
half-length,  and  his  brother  Ambrose,  Earl  of 
Warwick,  in  the  dining-room.  Heard  that  the 
Yelverton  library  now  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
Earl  of  Sussex  wherein  are  many  volumes  of 
Sir  Francis  Walsingham’s  State  Papers. 

23.  Dr.  Pepusch  offer’d  me  any  intelligence  or 
assistance  from  his  antient  collections  of  musick,for 
a history  of  that  art  and  its  professors  in  England. 


1 The  Yelverton  MSS.  were  all  given  by  the  Earl  of. 
Sussex  to  Lord  Calthorpe,  whose  mother  Avas  of  the  Yel- 
verton family,  and  at  his  death  had  not  been  opened. 
(Gough  MS.  quoted  in  Nichols’s  Lit.  Anec.  iii.  622.)  A 
catalogue  of  them  is  printed  in  the  Cat.  Manuscriptoruin 
Anglice  et  Hibernice,  tom.  ii,,  part,  i.,  pp.  113—174. 
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27.  Mr.  Coxeter  told  me  that  the  Queen’s  ^ col- 
lection of  Plays  were  offered  by  Mr.  Cooked  who 
first  collected  them,  for  fourscore  guineas,  and 
were,  as  his,  thought  too  dear;  but  after  Mrs, 
Oldfield  3 the  actress  died,  and  they  were  reported 
to  be  her  collection,  then  the  Queen  would  have 
them  at  any  rate ; and  was  reported,  I think,  in 
the  newspapers  to  have  given  200Z.  for  them;  but, 
as  he  tells  me,  she  had  them  for  six  score  guineas. 
And  it  is  not  improbable  but  that  volume  of 
ten  of  Massinger’s  Plays^  which  was  about^  three 
or  four  months  since  sold  by  Cock  the  auctioneer 
(in  the  sale  of  Sclater  Bacon’s  Books  ^),  to  the 
Countess  of  Pomfret’s  footman  for  3Z.  10s.  was 
bought  to  add  to  that  collection.  He  also  said 
that”  Weaver  6,  the  dancing- master’s  collection  of 
plays,  was  more  complete,  which  sold  to  Chitty  the 
merchant  for  18Z.,  and  that  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  is 
preparing  an  edition  of  Shakespeare. 

Oct.  5.  Received  the  last  sheet  of  the  first  vo- 
lume of  Mr.  Hayward’s  British  ilii^se  ,•  with  him 
heard  at  his  house  the  account  of  Austin,  the  ink 
powder  man,  noted  for  his  fireworks;  also  the 
great  pudding  he  made  for  his  customers  ; but 
more  especially  the  pudding  which  about  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  since  he  baked  ten  feet  deep  in 
the  Thames  near  Rotherhithe  for  a wager,  by  en- 
closing it  in  a great  tin  pan,  and  that  in  a great 
sack  of  lime  ; and  after  in  about  two  hours  and  a 
half  it  was  taken  up,  and  eaten  with  much  liking, 
being  only  a little  overbaked.  There  was  above 
an  lOOZ.  won  upon  this  experiment, 

Dec.  22.  Went  in  the  evening  to  see  Mr.  Nic- 
kolls  near  Queen  Hythe,  and  he  shewed  me  his 
collection  of  0?'iginal  Letters  and  Addresses  to 
Oliver  Cromwell,  all  pasted  into  a large  volume, 
folio;  in  number  about  130,  and  written  to  him 
while  he  was  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  General  of 
the  army  in  Scotland,  and  Protector  of  England, 
from  the  year  1650  to  1654  the  greatest  part, 
but  some  down  to  1658,  ending  with  an  address 
to  Richard  Cromwell,  and  a Commission  sigried 
by  Prince  Rupert.  They  had  been  the  collection 
of  Mr.  John  Milton,  and  were  preserved  by  Thomas 
Elwood  the  Quaker,  who  had  been  his  amanuensis, 
from  whom  they  descended  to  the  master  with 
whom  Mr.  Nickolls  served  his  time,  and  so  they 


I Caroline,  Queen  Consort  of  George  II.  Ob.  Nov.  20, 
1737.  . „ 

* Thomas  Cooke,  dramatist  and  miscellaneous  writer. 
3 Mrs.  Oldfield  died  on  Oct,  23,  1730. 

Thomas  Sclater  Bacon,  whose  library  was  sold  on 
March  14,  and  following  days,  1736-7. 

^ These  ten  plays  by  Massinger,  4to.  (lot  720),  sold  for 
3Z.  16s. 

^ The  name  of  John  Weaver,  that  little  dapper  cheer- 
ful man,  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  biographical  dictionary. 
He  was  buried  in  St.  Chad’s  church,  Shrewsbur}^  on 
28th  Sept.  1760.  Vide  “ N.  & Q.,”  2nd  Ser.  iii.  89.  138. 
297. 


came  to  him.'^  He  says  he  has  suffered  half  a 
dozen  or  half  a score  of  them  to  be  made  use  of 
by  Mr.  Birch  in  his  Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell  in- 
serted in  the  General  Dictionary  ; and  it  is  cer- 
tain if  those  other  letters,  written  by  Oliver  Crom- 
well himself,  which  are  still  in  being,  as  Mr.  Ames 
tells  me,  in  Sir  Hans  Sloane’s  possession,  and  in 
Ashmole’s  Museum  at  Oxford,  through  the  gift  of 
Dr.  Massey,  they  would  give  a more  perfect  idea 
of  the  man  and  his  actions  than  all  that  has  been 
said  of  him  by  the  particular  writers  of  his  Life, 
as  the  author  of  Parallelum  Olivce  [fol.  1656.],  S. 
Carrington,  8vo.  1659,  H.  Dawbeny,  James  Heath, 
Slingsby  Bethel,  J.  Shirley,  Le  Sieur  du  Galardi, 
Gregorio  Leti,  L’Abbee  Raguenet,  and  Mr.  Kim- 
ber,”or  what  all  the  general  historians  have  writ- 
ten of  him  put  together. 

Jan.  25,  1737-8.  Mr.  Twells  ^ goes  out  of 
town. 

Feb.  20.  At  the  sale  of  Mr.  Sclater  Bacon’s 
library  in  the  Piazza  [Covent  Garden],  there 
arose  one  book  called  the  Pastyme  of  People,  a 
thin  fol.  volume,  with  wooden  cuts  of  the  English 
kings,  from  William  the  Conqueror  to  the  slaugh- 
ter1)f  King  Richard  III.,  written  the  21st  of  Hen. 
VIII.  or  1530,  and  soon  after  printed.  And 
nobody  then  present,  of  near  thirty  gentlemen  and 
booksellers,  &c.,  had  discovered  it  to  be  John  Ras- 
tell’s  Chronicles  but  myself,  wherefore  it  stopped 
at  ten  shillings,  the  extent  of  Mr.  West’s  commis- 
sion to  Noorthouck,  the  bookseller,  for  it ; who, 
had  he  known  what  it  was,  would  have  raised  it  to 
20Z.,  or  he  would  have  had  it.  But  having  ap- 
prised Mr.  Ames  of  it,  he  got  for  the  former  sum 
one  of  the  scarcest  books  in  England.^  Two 
[five]  nights  after  he  bought  at  the  same  place 
Caxton’s  Game  of  Chesse,  the  second  edition,  with 
wooden  cuts,  with  his  Mirror  of  the  World,  and 
Chaucer’s  translation,  Boetius  de  Consolatione  Phi- 


7 These  letters  have  since  been  printed,  entitled,  “ Ori- 
ginal Letters  and  Papers  of  State,  addressed  to  Oliver 
Cromwell,  concerning  the  Affairs  of  Great  Britain,  from 
the  Year  1649  to  1658,  found  among  the  Political  Collec- 
tions of  Mr.  John  Milton ; now  first  published  from  the 
Originals,  bv  John  Nickolls,  F.R.  and  A.S.S.  fol.  1743.  ’ 
The  originals  of  these  Letters  were  long  treasured  up  by 
Milton;  from  whom  they  came  into  the  possession  of 
Thomas  Elwood.  From  “Elwood  they  came  to  Joseph 
Wyeth,  a merchant  of  London ; from  whose  widow  thev 
were  obtained  by  Mr,  Nickolls,  and  eventually  presented 
to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  Mi*.  Nickolls  was  a 
Quaker,  and  his  place  of  business  as  a mealman  was 
in  Trinity  parish,  near  Queenhithe.  He  was  a curious 
collector  of  antiquities,  and  chosen  F.S.A.  Jan.  17,  l/4U: 
ob.  Jan.  11,  1745.  — Nichols’s  Literary  Anecdotes,  ii.  lOy. 

8 The  Rev.  Leonard  Twells,  M.A.,  Rector  of  the  united 

parishes  of  St.  Matthew,  Friday  Street,  and  St.  Peter, 
Cheapside.  At  this  time  he  was  engaged  on  his  great 
work,  The  Theological  Works  of  Dr.  Pocock,  2 vols.  fol, 
1740.  He  died  19th  Feb.  1741-2.  , ^ ^ , 

9 Lot  1464.  The  Pasthyme  of  People,  fol,  No  date,  sold 
for  11s. 
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losophie,  printed  together  by  him  in  a thick  folio 
about  1480  for  two  guineas.^ 

March  1.  Mr.  Thompson  bought  at  Bacon’s 
auction  a book  called,  and  often  mistaken  for, 
Caxton’s  Chronicle,  but  is  indeed  The  Chronicle  of 
St.  Albans,  compiled  by  one  sometime  schoolmas- 
ter in  that  town,  printed  1483,  for  3/.  45.^  Also 
another  edition  by  Wynken  de  Worde,  havino- 
the  account  of  the  Popes  left  out,  and  the  Descrip- 
tion of  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland  added  from 
the  1 olychromcon,  fob  1502.  Also,  another  edition 
of  this  last  book  by  Julian  Notary,  1515. 

3.  Went  to  Leicester  Square  with  Mr.  Ames, 
and  saw  Mr.  Vertue  there,  and  had  some  discourse 
about  his  grand  design  of  an  Ichnographical  Sur- 
London  and  all  the  suburbs ; but 
Mr.  Rocque  and  he  are  not  yet  come  to  an  ao-ree- 
ment.3  ° 

5.  Dined  at  Mr.  Thompson’s,  and  took  an  ex- 
tract of  what  his  authors  afforded  of  the  writers 
on  the  antiquities  of  Essex.  Dr.  Oxley  told  m 
that  Mr.  Haynes  was  going  on  with  Cecil’s  Let- 
ters , that  he  had  two  or  three  transcribers  at 
work : intended  to  publish  a volume  at  a time, 
and  gives  hopes  that  Sir  Walter  Ralegh’s  will  be 
published  among  them.  Mr.  Smith  shewed  me 
some  good  specimens  of  his  art  in  reviving  the 
illuminated  letters  in  old  MSS.,  and  intimated  that 
the  Countess  of  Pomfret  is  very  skilful  in  this  work. 

Mr.  Ames  called  at  Chambers.  Thanked  him 
for  his  ancient  Greek  inscription  of  Crato ; tells 
me  he  had  given  Mr.  Ward  my  last  commu- 
nications for  his  History  of  Gresham  College, 
about  the  time  of  knighting  the  Greshams.  In- 
formed him  of  a picture  of  Sir  Thomas  Gres- 
ham s at  the  old  Countess  of  Oxford’s  sale.  They 
are  to  come  and  see  it ; and  Mr.  Thompson  to  see 
the  old  record  of  Caxton’s  death  and  burial  at 
St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster,  for  the  use  of  Mr 
Lewis,  whose  Life  of  that  our  first  printer  is 
in  the  press.  Received  the  bookseller’s  title  (in 
a proof)  of  Mr.  Hayward’s  British  Muse,  which  I 
noways  like  ; and  the  abridgement  they  have  pro- 
cured of  my  Preface  to  it  by  a hasty  hand,  igno- 
rant of  the  subject,  and  who  has  ungratefully  left 
out  the  acknowledgments  which  the  author  ex- 
pressly desired  I would  make  of  those  communi- 
cations which  have  much  enriched  his  said  collec- 
tion from  our  own  poets.* 

(To  he  continued?^ 


s.  XI.  Feb.  16.  ’61. 


THE  BADGE  OF  A YEOMAN  OF  THE  CROWN. 

In  Hutchins  s History  of  Dorsetshire,  amonw 
several  old  inventories  of  the  same  kind,  is 
printed  one  entitled  “ The  appraisement  of  goods 
mrmerly  belonging  to  St.  James’s  church  at 
Poole,  ^ ^.e,  apparently  at  the  time  of  the  Re- 
formation.  ^ This  contains  two  “ Saynt  Jamys 
shells,  which  probably  were  brought  as  tokens 
ot  pilgrimage  from  the  shrine  of  Compostella, 
and  offered,  on  landing,  to  the  altar  of  St.  James 
at  Poole ; also  “ a legge  of  sylver,”  (qu.  another 
badge  of  pilgrimage?);  “an  Agnus  Dei  of  syl- 
ver ; “ a burgym  grote  ” (qu.  a Burgyne  or  Bur- 
gundy groat  ?)  and  these  two  items  : — 

“ iii.  gylte  pens. 

A crown  of  sylver  and  gylte  for  a yoman  of  the  ’ 
crown. 

Both  of  these  appear  to  me  to  have  been  tem- 
poral or  secular  cognisances.  The  “ gilt  pens  ” I 
take  to  have  been  badges  of  the  Ostrich  feather, 
used  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  by  other  iunior 
members  of  the  royal  family. 

The  cognisance  of  a silver  gilt  Crown  worn  by 
a Yeoman  of  the  Crown  is  an  example  that  will 
interest  those  whose  attention  was  drawn  to  that 
subject  a few  years  ago  at  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries. They  will  remember  that  in  the  library 
at  Somerset  House  a small  sepulchral  brass  (pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Diamond)  is  fixed  near  the  fire- 
place, of  a man  in  armour  (his  name  lost)  wearing 
the  badge  of  the  Crown  on  his  left  shoulder.  It 
is  engraved  in  the  Society’s  Proceedings,  vol.  iv. 
p.  71. ; and  on  the  following  page  is  an  engraving 
^ another  example  existing  in  the  church  of 
Quethiock,  in  Cornwall,  for  a person  named  Ed- 
ward Kyngdon.  Some  other  examples  are  said 
to  exist,  but  I have  not  seen  engravings  or  rub- 
bmp  of  them  ; and  in  some  instances  there  appears 
t^o  have  arisen  a misapprehension  and  confusion 
between  this  simple  badge  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
later  badge  of  the  Rose  and  Crown,  which  be- 
longed to  the  yeomen  of  the  guard,  by  whom  and 

complains  of  the  publisher’s  cupidity:  “To  this  book  I 
wrote  the  Introduction,  but  the  penurious  publishers  ("to 
pntract  it  within  a sheet),  left  out  a third  part  of  the 
best  matter  in  it,  and  made  more  faults  than  there  were 


. iiluio  lauits  tiiau  LHere  were 

lu  the  original.”  Poor  Oldj^s  appears  most  sensibly  to 
have  lamented  the  loss  of  this  elaborate  Dissertation  on 
the  previous  Collections  of  English  poetry.  In  his  own 
copy  of  The  British  Muse  (afterwards  Thomas  Warton’s, 
aM  latterly  Mp  Douce’s),  he  has  thus  expressed  himself: 
“ In  my  historical  and  critical  review  of  all  the  collec- 
tions of  this  kind,  it-  would  have  made  a sheet  and  a half 
or  two  sheets ; but  they  for  sordid  gain,  and  to  save  a 
little  expense  in  print  and  paper,  got  Mr.  John  Campbell 
to  cross  It  and  cramp  it,  and  play  the  devil  with  it,  till 
they  squeezed  it  into  less  compass  than  a sheet.”  Ac- 

cording  to  Warton,  this  work  is  the  most  comprehensive 

* TAe  bv'Thomas*"Havwo^rrl^  lo  I common-place  book  of  our  most  eminent 

md.  1738.  In  Oldy.-I  annotaM  irS  he  tiius 


.Caxton’s  Boetius  alone  in  Thorpe’s  Cata- 
126  ^ marked  1061.  See  “ N.  & Q.,”  !«  ggr.  i. 

thi  •'"r  81.  Is.  For  a notice  of 

this  copy,  see  Nichols  s Literanj  Illustrations,  iv.  166. 

SontwkfnTe!  “d 

4 Collectwn  of  State  Papers,  edited  by  Samuel  Havnes 
and  Wm.JMurdin._  Lend.  1740-59,  2 voi.  folio  ^ 

Load 
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the  Queen’s  trumpeters  it  is  still  worn,  and  which 
probably  originated  under  the  House  of  Tudor. 

^ Gough  Nichols. 


SLANG  IN  1737. 

THE  SHAKSPEARIAN  WORDS  “GALLOW”  AND  “ MICHER. 

In  “N.  & Q.,”  '2^^  s.  X.  464,  5.,  I gave  some 
extracts  from  The  Mobiad,  a book  written  m 
1737,  and  published  at  Exeter  in  1770 ; and  i 
then  remarked  on  the  evidence  it  gave  ot  tne 
early  use  of  such  slang  words  as  Trotters,  Gag- 
GERMEN,  &c.  In  this  book  I note  the  following 
slang  words,  which  are  not  in  Mr.  Hotten  s JJic- 
tionary,  and  some  of  which  are  in  use  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  The  notes  are  in  the  original . 

‘‘  And  knocks  more  solid  which  hard  Noddles  throw.”^ 
Though  Noddle  properly  signifies  but  the  Occipi- 
tium,  or  Hinder-Part  of  the  Head,  yet  it  is  among  the 
Vulgar  us’d  for  the  Head  entire;  but  usd  indeed  some- 
what contemptuously,  like  as  a Block-Head  a 
head,  &c.  — the  best  Heads  in  the  World  for  Boxeis, 
Bruisers,  and  Cudgellers.”) 

“ Debtors  not  dodge  the  Bum’s  rapacious  paw. 

« Now  Kitchen-maids  knock’d  up  by  Churers  : 

(“  i.  e.  the  Chair  or  Char-women”) 

« Before  him  toss  his  social  Tits  in  fright, 

Nor  need  commanding  Rhee!  Terrup  I or  Higtit. 
(“These  are  terms  or  sounds  us’d  by  our  Country 
Wood- carriers,  &c.  to  command  theii'  Horses  by,  to  go 
forward,  to  turn  or  incline  to  the  Right^and  or  Left. 
Terrup,  I imagine,  is  as  much  as  if  to  say,  Troop  along . ) 

“ Now  Chiefs  of  haughty  bosom  supple  stoop 
Ev’n  to  the  Jakes  to  angle  for  a Dupe.” 

(“  Elsewhere  noted.  For  want  of  proper  Palisades  or 
Rails,  this  Church’s  Side  is  made  a perfect  Jakes  ot.  ; 

“ So,  at  the  thrifty  cost  of  Twelvers  nine.” 

“ Ale-soakers  now  exert  their  leachy  Skill 
Quick  to  induce  the  Running  of  the  Quill. 

(“  When  the  Rabble  have  Liquor  given  ’em  before,  at, 
or  after  Elections,  they  say  the  Quill  runs  at  such  or  such 
a House ; and  they  getting  themselves  drunk  by  it  they 
call  Quilling,  or  drinking  upon  the  Quill  I conjecture 
it  had  its  Origin  from  a QuilVs  being  us’d-for  the  Liquor  s 
running  through  from  the  Meshing- Vat  in  Brewing.  Nor 
is  it  indeed  impossible  but  a Quill  was  heretofm’e  us  d 
here  instead  of  a modern  Brass  Cock,  or  Wooden  Faucet ; 
we  still  saying  Put  the  Jug,  &c.  to  Pen,  when  we  d sig- 
nify the  having  it  run  from  the  Hogshead  immediately 
into  the  Jug.”) 

“ In  parts  remote,  the  Riffraff,  men  and  boys.” 

“ As  soon  could  Smiths  their  trough’s  black  puddle  swig. 
And  Tuckers  fuddle  on  their  slimy  Sig.” 

“ And  hear 

His  Mug-mates  take  of  Talk  some  little  share. 

-.—Wroth  Benanak,  bulky,  tall,  in  word  ^ 

And  act  robust,  with  dauntless  Stingo  spun  d 
“ Shall  such  as  from  wild  Bogland’s  Rapparees 
Denomination  take .” 

The  note  says,  that  “ A Tory  or  a Rapparee 
originally  means  the  same  Person.”  Many  other 
words  are  curiously  used  and  explained  in  this 
book.  Guineas  are  called  by  their  slang  name  of 


Yellow-boys  ; Pagan  is  used  in  its  primitive 
sense,  for  Villager,  or  Countryman;"  and 
“ Running  the  Gaunt-lope  ” is  explained  as  a 
martial  punishment,  so  called,  “as  invented  or 
used  first  at  Gaunt,  or  Ghent,  in  Flanders." 

The  MoUad  contains  many  peculiar  Devonshire 
words.  Perhaps  the  following  words  are  Devo- 
nian ; for  “ a wherret  ” is  usually  a fidgety  scold  : 

“ Where  might  just  Wherrets,  Scats,  and  Whister- 

(“  Country  wqrds  for  Blovjs,  &c.”) 

We  have  also  an  illustration  of  the  two  Devon- 
shire words  Gallow  and  Micher  as  used  hy 
Shahspeare  : — 

“ When  Michers,  they  for  Nest,  hedge- breaking  go.”^ 

(“  Michers,  or  Truants.  Shakespear  uses  the  word  in 
his  Hen.  IV.”) 

The  word  occurs  in  Falstaff’s  examination  of 
Prince  Henry  : — 

“ Shall  the  blessed  sun  of  heaven  prove  a and  eat 

blackberries?  a question  not  to  be  asked.”  — 1 Ren.  1 V. 
11.  4. 

“ Why  is,  by  the  Adult,  the  youngster  crowd. 

He  ponders,  thus  to  gallow  Folk  allow’d  ? 

To  GALLOW?  Yea,  to  gaul,  perchance  to  lay 
Folk  sprawling,  or  by  worse  mischance  to  slay  i 

(“This  being  still  a Devonshire  word,  though  from 
Shakespear,  it  seems  to  have  formerly  beeo 
Euglish,  implying  to  fright,  scare,  or  “stonish,  is,  1 hope 
with  Propriety  enough,  put  into  the  mouth  of  a Devon 
shire  Ploughman,  &c.  We  seem  to  contmue  the  use  ot 
the  word  in  that  of  Gallows,  or  Gallow -Tree,  signifying 
the  Terrifying  Tree,  or  Tree  of  Terror.”) 

The  Shakspearian  passage  here  referred  to  is 
probably  that  in  King  Lear,  Act  III.  Sc.  2.,  where 

Kent  says,  — - „ , , • 

“ The  wrathful  skies 

Gallow  the  very  wanderers  of  the^dark. 

And  make  them  keep  their  caves.” 

CuTHBERT  Bede. 


DRTDEN’S  PREFACES. 

Will  “ N.  & Q.,”  which  have  helped  to  suggest 
a collected  edition  of  these  Prefaces,  care  to  quote 
the  passage  from  Johnson,  which  enhances  them 
almost  to  self-disparagement  ? The  Poems  they 
lead  to  might  be  found  “tedious,”  which  the  Pre- 
faces themselves  never  are:  though  little  harm 
will  follow  should  the  reader  be  induced  to  look 
elsewhere  for  whatever  “ Glorious  John  has 
written  about  so  gloriously.  Surely  some  good 
publisher  might  present  us  in  one  volume  witn 
these  Prefaces  now  scattered  through  so  many  : 
and  I think  he  will  not  need  a better  advertise- 
ment or  authority  than  what  follows,  or  part  oi 

“iVriticism,  either  didactic  or  ^Tto 

if  Xch  JhffirSllfff  the  Sentence  betrays  the  ether 
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The  Clauses  are  never  balanced,  nor  the  Periods  modell’d  • 
every  word  seems  to  drop  by  chance,  though  it  falls  into 
Its  proper  Place.  Nothing  is  cold  or  languid  : the  whole 
IS  airy,  animated,  and  vigorous:  what  is  little  is  gay 
what  IS  great  is  splendid.  He  may  be  thought  to  men- 
tion himself  too  frequently : but  while  he  forces  himself 
upon  our  esteem,  we  cannot  refuse  him  to  stand  high  in 
his  own.  Every  thing  is  excused  by  the  Play  of  Images 
and  the  spnteliness  of  Expression.  Though  all  is  easy 
nothing  is  feeble:  though  all  seems  careless,  there  is 
nothing  harsh : and  though,  since  his  earlier  Works,  more 
than  a Century  has  passed,  they  have  nothing  yet  un- 
couth or  obsolete. — He  who  writes  much  will  not  easily 
escape  a Manner : such  a recurrence  of  particular  Modes 
as  may  be  easily  noted.  Dryden  is  always  another  and 
the  same:  he  does  not  exhibit  a second  time  the  same 
Elegancies  in  the  same  form,  nor  appear  to  have  any  Art 
other  than  that  of  expressing  with  Clearness  what  he 
thinks  with  vigour.  His  Style  could  not  easily  be  imi- 
tated, either  seriously  or  ludicrously:  for,  being  always 
equable,  and  always  varied,  it  has  no  prominent  or  dis- 
criminative Characters.— The  Beauty  who  is  totally  free 
from  Disproportion  of  Parts  and  Features  cannot  be  ridi- 
a*}  over-charged  Resemblance.”  — Johnson’s 

Life  of  Dryden,  ^c. 

N.B.—I  quote  from  a very  common  12mo.  ed. 
of  1793.  One  must  include  among  his  Prefaces 
^me  of  “ the  Pages  devoted  to  his  Patrons,”  i.  e. 
dedications ; which  make  quite  as  good  amends 
for  their  over-praise  of  others  as  Johnson  says 
atones  for  self-praise  in  the  Prefaces.  Parathina. 


RICHARD  HOOKER. 

(2^^  S.  xi.  45.) 

OH  THE  FIRST  EDITION  OF  THE  “ ECCLESIASTICAL  POLITY  ” 
Book  5.  ’ 

_ I beg  to  follow  up  the  subject  in  question,  as 
1 undertook  to  do  in  my  notice  of  the  first  edition 
of  the  first  four  books,  inserted  in  “ N.  & Q.” 

My  copy  of  the  5th  book,  as  also  that  at  the 
Bodleian  Library,  is  bound  up  with  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  first  four  books,  and  exactly  corre- 
sponds with  it  in  form,  paper,  and  type. 

“ That  second  portion  ” (to  use  Mr.  Keble’s 
words.  Preface  to  Hooker’s  Works,  p.  ix.),  “ con- 
taining the  fifth  book  alone,  came  out,  as  is  well 
known,  in  1597,  altogether  in  the  same  form  as 
Its  predecessors.  It  seems  to  have  excited  great 
and  immediate  attention.”  The  title-page  is  as 

“ Of 

The  Lawes 
of  Ecclesiasticall 
Politie. 

The  fift  Booke. 

Bj’- Richard  Hooker. 

London. 

Printed  by  John  WinJet,  dwelling  at  Povvle’s 
Wharfe,  at  the  sign  of  the  Crosse  Keyes,  and 
are  there  to  be  soulde. 

1597.” 

Epistle  Dedicatorie  to  the 
Most  Keverend  Father  in  God,  my  verie  good 


Lord,  &c.,  and  the  notice  of  “ Matter  contained 
in  this  fift.  Booke,”  with  the  slight  difference  be- 
tween the  text  in  the  original  and  in  Mr.  Keble’s 
edition,  that  in  the  former  the  paragraph,  “ Of 
their  fourth  Assertion,”  &c.,  heads  the  Book  itself 
instead  of  the  table  of  matter,  which  precedes  it. 

The  treatise  contains  270  pages,  exceeding  by 
60  the  size  of  the  first  four  books  together,  and 
ends  with  this  address  “ to  the  Reader  : — 

“ Have  patience  with  me  for  a small  time,  and  by  the 
nelpe  of  Almightie  God  I will  pay  the  whole.  Faults 
escaped  m the  printing  of  this  part,  especially  these  en- 
suing, need  amendment.” 

A few  errata  succeed,  with  the  word  Finis; 
which,  I may  observe,  does  not  occur  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  book,  nor  of  any  one  previous.  I 
would  not  build  too  much  on  this  single  worff; 
but,  considering  that  the  author  had  prefixed  a 
Catalogue  of  eight  hooks  to  the  volume  containino- 
the  first  four,  and  no  “Finis”  appears  there,  iti 
occurrence  here  may  argue  a certain  degree  of 
completeness,  as  prevailing  in  his  mind  at  the 
time. 

I will  only  add  that  in  the  title-page  of  mv 
copy  of  the  first  four  books,  there  is  written,  in 
MS.  at  the  corner,  “Usque  hue  Jehovah!” 
There  is  something  so  solemn  and  peculiar  in  the 
language,  as  connected  with  the  publication  of  a 
work,  confessedly  incomplete  (so  much  so,  indeed, 
as  to  have  a table  of  eight  books,  though  only 
ffur  appear)  — something  so^  like  the  spirit  of 
Hooker  himself,  acknowledging  progress  only, 
not  completion,  that  I should  feel  much  obliged 
to  any^  of  your  readers,  who  could  send  me  a 
fac-simile  of  Hooker’s  own  writing,  that  I may 
compare  it,  and  see  whether  I may  not  possess  his 
autograph.  I can  suggest  no  other  meaning  to 
the  solemn  words,  as  accounting  for  their  intro- 
duction. Francis  Trench. 

Islip,  near  Oxford. 


Some  readers  of  “ H.  & Q.”  may  conclude  from 
a recent  notice  of  the  first  edition  of  Hooker’s 
great  work,  that  the  book  is  one  of  extreme  ra- 
rity. It  is  not  a common  book ; yet  it  is  not  of 
great  rarity.  Kot  long  since  I had  three  copies 
in  my  own  possession,  and  I have  seen  a consi- 
derable number.  In  all  the  cases,  the  first  edi- 
tion of  Book  y.  was  appended  to  the  four  books. 

The  2nd  edition  of  the  four  books  is  of  much 
greater  rarity.  When  Mr.  Keble  published  his 
1st  edition,  he  had  not  seen  the  2nd  edition  of  the 
four  books,  which  came  out  in  1604;  he  merely 
mentioned  its  existence  on  the  authority  of  Wood. 

I wrote  to  him  mentioning  a copy  in  my  posses- 
sion, and  he  alludes  to  it  in  a note  in  his  2nd  edi- 
tion. 

In  appearance,  this  book  is  very  much  like  the 
former  edition.  The  page  is  of  the  same  size,  but 
the  volume  contains  one  page  more  than  the  for- 
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mer.  Spencer’s  preface  calls  it  the  2nd  edition. 
Like  the  1st  edition  the  title  mentions  eight  books. 
Though  I have  seen  many  copies  of  the  1st  edi- 
tion, yet  I do  not  remember  more  than  three  of 
the  2nd.  With  these  the  5th  book  was  joined. 

In  the  edition  of  the  four  books  of  1604,  Hooker’s 
notice,  with  scarcely  any  variation,  is  retained  by 
Spencer  before  his  own  list  of  errata.  In  short,  the 
two  books  are  so  similar  in  appearance,  that  the 
late  Mr.  Rodd,  of  whom  I purchased  my  copy, 
considered  it  to  be  the  1st  edition  with  a new  title. 
Such  was  his  impression  from  his  recollection  of 
the  appearance  of  the  1st  edition.  Until  this  copy 
turned  up,  the  edition  seems  not  to  have  been 
noticed.  Undoubtedly  many  copies  exist,  though 
I have  not  seen  more  than  three.  Still  the  book 
must  be  much  more  rare  than  the  1st  edition. 

The  3rd  edition  of  the  four  books,  and  the  2nd 
of  the  5th  book  appeared  in  1611.  This  had  not 
been  seen  by  Mr.  Keble  when  his  1st  edition  was 
published. 

At  a sale  at  Puttick’s,  in  December,  a copy  of 
Hooker,  with  the  date  1604,  appeared  in  the  cata- 

Wue.  The  book,  however,  turned  out  to  be  the 

edition  of  1632,  with  the  title  of  1604  inserted. 

The  late  Mr.  Pickering  was  anxious  to  collect 
all  the  editions  of  Hooker’s  works.  In  1847  he 
wrote  to  me  about  the  edition  of  1604  in  conse- 
quence of  Mr.  Keble’s  note.  He  had  the  1st 
edition,  and  the  3rd  of  1611,  but  not  the  2nd  of 
1604. 

A curious  circumstance  may  be  mentioned  re- 
lative to  the  1st  edition  of  Field’s  work  “ Of  the 
Church.”  It  was  printed  by  “Humfrey  Lownes 
for  Simon  Waterson,  1606.”  The  title  mentions 
five  books,  though  only  four  are  given.  The  list 
of  errata  is  preceded  by  a notice  in  words  nearly 
similar  to  those  which  had  been  adopted  by 
Hooker  and  Spencer.  In  the  same  year  another 
edition  was  published,  in  which  the  errata  are 
corrected.  Roth  have  'the  same  date,  and  the 
same  number  of  pages ; yet  no  two  pages  in  the 
two  books  agree  in  all  particulars.  By  those  who 
have  not  seen  the  1st  edition,  the  2nd  may  be 
mistaken  for  it.  Lownes’ s name  does  not  appear 
on  the  title  of  the  2nd  edition. 

Thomas  Lathbury. 

Bristol. 

MODERN  APOCRYPHAL  APOCALYPSE. 

It  may  reassure  those  whose  nerves  have  been 
unstrung,  by  recent  apocalyptic  announcements, 
to  be  informed  that  the  prophetic  speculations  of 
men,  now-a-days,  are  only  reproductions  of  the 
offsprings  of  similar  brains  in  by-gone  years. 
If  Mr.  Darwin  were  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
investigation  of  the  origin  of  that  species  of  pro- 
phecy, he  might  make  an  interesting  book  of  the 
theme.  As  for  me,  I do  uot  intend  to  indulge  in 


a cate^'orical  catena  of  all  the  fitful,  spasmodic, 
and  spurious  revelations  which  were  pretended  to 
since  the  days  of  the  Apostles  — or  indeed,  since 
the  day  that  was  said  by  Him,  who  spoke  as  never 
man  spake : “ If  any  man  shall  say  unto  you,  Lo 
here  or  there,  believe  it  not.’  I am  content  with 
a note  on  the  first  furor  the  kind,  in  this 
country  since  the  Reformation. 

In  the  days  of  James  I.,  Sir  Henry  Finch,  the 
then  great  lawyer,  published  his  startling  work, 
The  World's  Great  Restauration ; or,  Calling  of  the 
Jews.  This  was  240  years  ago.  The  following 
note,  from  the  pen  of  a celebrity  of  the  day,  de- 
serves a place  in  your  valuable  weekly  repository. 
It  gives  a fair  idea  of  the  great  sensation  which 
Finch’s  Apocryphal  Apocalypse  (a  copy  of  which 
is  not  to  be  found  even  in  the  library  of  the 
British  Museum)  created  at  the  time. 

“ Mr.  Joseph  Mede  to  Mr.  Stuteville. 

» April  17,  1621. 

“ I have  seen  Sir  Henry  Finch,  "who  has  published  The 
World's  Great  Restauration;  or.  Calling  of  the  Jews,  and 
with  them  of  all  Nations  and  Kingdoms  of  the  EaHh,  to  the 
Faith  of  Christ.  I can  not  see  but  for  the  mam  of  the 
discourse  I might  assent  unto  him.  God  forgive  me  if  ^ 
be  a sin,  but  1 have  thought  so  many  a day.  But  the 
thing  which  touches  his  Majesty  in  this  point  is  which  1 
will  write  out  for  you  verbatim  : ‘ The  Jews  and  all  Israel 
shall  return  to  their  land  and  antient  seats,  conquer  their 
foes,  have  their  soil  more  fruitful  than  ever.  They  shall 
erect  a glorious  church  in  the  land  of  Judah  itself,  and 
bear  rule  far  and  near.  We  need  not  be  afraid  to  aver 
and  maintain  that  one  day  they  shall  come  to  Jerusalem 
as-ain  • be  kings  and  chief  monarchs  of  the  earth  ; sway 
abd  govern  all,  for  the  glory  of  Christ  that  shall  shine 
amongst  them.’  And  this  is  it  Lactantius  saith,  lib.  vii. 
chap  15. : ‘ The  Roman  name  (/  ivill  speak  it  because  U 
must  one  day  be)  shall  be  taken  from  the  earth  and  the 
empire  shall  return  to  Asia  ; and  again  shall  the  Fast  bear 
dominion,  and  the  West  be  in  subjection:  In  another  place, 

‘ Ashur  * and  Egypt,  all  these  large  and  vast  countries 
shall  be  converted  to  Christ;  the  chief  sway  and  sove- 
reignty remaining  with  the  Jews.  All  nations  shall 
honour  them.’  The  King  says  he  shad  be  a pure  King, 
and  he  is  so  auld  that  he  can  not  tell  how  to  do  his 
homage  at  Jerusalem.” 

According  to  Sir  Henry  Finch  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Mede,  The  World's  Great  Restauration  was  posi- 
tively to  have  taken  place  in  the  course  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  What  has  taken  place  since 
then,  in  the  East  and  the  West,  is  now  written  m 
the  chronicles  of  those  kingdoms.  The  apocry- 
phal seers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  as  the  sons 
of  the  Prophets  of  this  century,  lost  sight  of  Matt, 
xxiv.  14.  Hence  their  saying:  “Lo  here,  or 

there.”  Believe  them  not.  t T^  -pe  tv 

Moses  Margoliouth,  LL.D.,  rh.  L». 


A Parallel  with  a Moral.  — The  following 
curious  narrative  from  Herodotus  is  very  appli- 
r * Asia,  in  The  Court  and  Times  of  James  the  First, 
vol,  ii.  p.  250.,  where  this  letter  is  printed.— Ed.] 
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cable  to  the  present  state  of  things  in  reference  to 
the  claim  set  up  for  fugitive  slaves  : 

“Pactyas  having  heard  that  the  army  which  had 
marched  against  him  was  close  at  hand.  In  consternation 
fled  for  refuge  to  Cum  a. 

“ Magnus  therefore  despatched  messengers  to  Cuma, 
commanding  them  to  deliver  up  Pactyas ; but  the  Cu- 
rn^ans,  after  deliberation,  decided  on  making  reference  to 
the  god  in  Branchida;  for  there  was  an  oracle  there, 
established  of  old  time,  which  all  the  lonians  and  J^olians 
were  in  the  habit  of  consulting.  (Now  this  place  is  in 
Milesia,  northward  of  the  haven  Panormus.) 

‘‘  I'he  Cumaans  there  having  sent  deputies  to  Bran- 
chida, asked  what  they  should  do  about  Pactyas,  so  as  to 
please  the  gods.  To  this  question  of  theirs  the  response 
of  the  oracle  was  ‘ to  give  up  Pactyas  to  the  Persians.’ 
When  the  Cumaans  heard  this  repeated,  they  eagerly 
set  themselves  to  deliver  him  up ; but  though  the  multi- 
tude was  eagerly  set  upon  this,  Aristodicus,  the  son  of 
Heraclides,  discrediting  the  oracle,  or  thinking  that  the 
deputies  were  not  telling  the  truth,  prevented  the  Cu- 
m^ans  from  doing  this  thing,  until  at  least  other  depu- 
ties should  go  to  put  the  question  about  Pactyas  a second 
time,  and  Aristodicus  was  one  of  them.  On  their  arrival 
at  Branchida,  Aristodicus,  in  the  name  of  all,  consulted 
the  god,  submitting  the  question  in  these  terms : ‘ O 
King,  there  came  to  us  a suppliant,  Pactyas  the  Lydian, 
flying  from  a violent  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Persians; 
and  the}"  demand  him  from  us  (for  torture),  requiring  us 
to  deliver  him  up ; and  we,  though  affrighted  by  the 
power  of  the  Persians,  have  not  hitherto  dared  to  give 
him  up,  until  it  be  expressly  declared  to  us  by  thee  what 
■we  should  do.’  On  these  words  he  submitted  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  god  again  gave  the  same  answer,  command- 
ing them  to  give  up  Pactyas  to  the  Persians.  Thereupon 
Aristodicus,  of  forethought,  acted  in  this  manner.  Walk- 
ing round  about  the  temple,  he  drove  out  the  sparrows 
and  all  the  other  kinds  of  birds  which  had  built  their 
nests  in  the  temple,  and  while  he  was  doing  this  it  is  said 
that  a voice  issued  from  the  innermost  shrine,  addressing 
Aristodicus,  and  in  these  words:  ‘Most  impious  of  men, 
how  darest  thou  to  do  these  things?  Tearest  thou  my 
suppliants  out  of  the  temple  ? ’ And  Aristodicus,  without 
being  at  a loss  for  a moment,  thereupon  said,  ‘ O King, 
dost  thou  fly  to  the  rescue  of  thy  suppliant,  and  at  the 
same  time  command  the  Cumaeans  to  give  up  this  sup  - 
pliant?  ’ And  at  that  he  (the  god)  again  replied  in  these 
words : ‘ Yes,  I do  command  it,  in  order  that,  having  done 
the  impious  deed,  ye  might  the  sooner  be  destroyed,  so  as 
never  more  to  come  to  the  oracle  about  the  giving  up  of 
suppliants:  "—Herodotxis,  lib.  i.  cap.  157. 

P.  A.  D. 

Early  Allusion  to  Hamlet.  — Amongst  the 
innumerable  Hamlet  Notes  has  the  followino-  been 
noted  ? — ° 

“ O most  unhappie  Hamlet,  country  shire 

Where  such  uniust  Justice  have  the  governance.” 

Pedlar's  Prophecie,  1595. 

The  word  Hamlet  is  in  italic,  with  capital  H. 
Was  the  reference  intended  by  the  author,  or  was 
the  compositor’s  head  running  on  the  play  he  had 
seen  ? Should  there  not  be  a note  of  exclamation 
after  Hamlet  ? H,  K. 

ScHNEiDEwiN  AND  Shakspeare. — Perhaps  some 
of  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  may  be  amused  at 
the  following  plagiarism  : — 

Some  time  ago,  using  Schneidewin’s  excellent 


edition  of  iEschylus’s  Agamemnon,  I was  surprised 
at  the  aptness  of  the  editor’s  English  illustrations ; 
but  on  V.  291.  I met  with  a reference  which  puz- 
zled me.  It  was  this  : “ So  Shakespeare  im  7fd- 
nig  Jacob  : ‘ the  red  and  bearded  fires:  ” I never 
heard  of  Shakspeare’s  King  James,  and  thought  it 
remarkable  that  a German  editor  of  .Slschylus 
should  be  the  first  to  disinter  it.  But  some  time 
after,  looking  through  the  illustrative  quotations 
appended  to  Mr.  Blew’s  translation  of  the  Aga- 
memnon, I solved  the  mystery.  Mr.  Blew  quotes, 
“the  sad  and  bearded  fires”  (through  Mr.  Mit- 
ford),  from.  King  James's  Poems  ! i.  e.  from  the 
poet-king  of  Scotland. 

So^  far  as  I have  observed,  all  Schneidewin’s 
English  quotations  are  taken  from  Mr.  Blew, 
without  a word  of  acknowledgment.  S.  C. 

Curious  Entry  in  the  Register  op  St. 
Olave  s,  Jewry,  London. — May  I ask  the  mean- 
ing of  the  following  ? : — 

“ 1591.  Memd  that  I William  Corsse  and  Mary  Corsse 
do  here,  in  the  pish  of  Sf  Olive  in  the  Jury  in  London 
this  present  day,  being  the  2^  day  of  Mav,  a.d.  1591,  in 
the  presence  of  us  whose  names  are  here  underwritten 
Willingly,  Freely,  and  Voluntarily  give  our  son  Pasfeld 
Corsse  unto  John  Callcock,  of  London,  Grocer,  as  freely  as 
it  pleased  Almighty  God  to  give  him  unto  us,  the  IB^i 
day  of  Feby.  1586,  being  Ash  Wednesday,  he  being  five 
years  old  and  better,  and  having  been  with  ye  said  John 
Callcock  now  one  year.  And  we  promise  further  not  to 
have  to  do  with  our  said  son  Pasfield  during  the  life  of 
the  said  John  Callcock,  otherwise  than  to  be  humble  pe- 
titioners unto  Almighty  God  for  the  health  of  our  said 
dear  son  and  the  prosperity  of  John  Callcock,  his  said 
master.  And  in  witness  of  the  truth  unto  these  premises 
we  have  putt  our  hands  the  dav  and  year  above  said, 
viz., 

“ William  Corse,  Mary  Corse, 

W“.  Davies,  Vicar, 

Nychs.  Cokson,  W“  Perie.” 

Among  the  burials  in  the  same  parish  register 
occur  those  of 

“ Ml  John  Calcoke,  Grocer,  June  15,  1598. 

Ward,  Jany.  19, 

Clericus  R. 

“ He  has  got  St.  Peter’s  Fingers.”  — A 
contemporary  inquires  the  meaning  of  this  phrase. 
If  he  will  refer  to  that  extraordinary  book,  the 
folio  edition  of  Johnson’s  Lives  of  Highwaymen 
and  Pirates,  in  the  life  of  Dick  Low  (p.  384.),  he 
will  find  the  explanation  : 

“ But  as  he  grew  up  in  years,  his  Statu[r]e  made  him 
past  those  exercises  which  they  call  the  Blorning,  Koon, 
or  Night  Sneak,  which  is  privately  sneaking  into  Houses 
at  any  of  those  times,  and  carrying  off  what  comes  to 
hand ; for  all’s  Fish  that  comes  to  Net  with  them,  who 
are  termed  Saint  Peter's  children,  as  having  every  finger 
a fish  hook.”  ^ * 

A similar  expression  is  found  in  the  Life  of 
Avery,  page  408.  A.  A. 

Poets’  Corner, 
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Knights  still  called  “Master.”  — It  is  a 
circumstance  perfectly  well  known  to  those  who 
are  conversant  with  the  letters  and  literature  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  that  the  most  eminent 
statesmen  and  others,  as  Sir  Thomas  More,  or  Sir 
William  Cecill,  and  generally  all  knights,  are  con- 
tinually mentioned  as  M.  More  or  M.  Cecill,  i.  e. 
Master  More  or  Cecill,^  &c.,  after  they  had  re- 
ceived the  dignity  of  knighthood.  On  the^  other 
hand,  some  writers,  from  an  ignorance  of  this  fact, 
have  founded  erroneous  arguments  upon  a knight 
not  having  his  proper  title  given  to  him.  The 
following  jest,  which  is  probably  older  than  the 
book  from  which  I have  copied  it,  may  serve  to 
fix  the  truth  in  the  minds  of  historical  students  : — 

“One  asked  why  Ladyes  called  their  husbands  ilfaster 
such  a one  and  Master  such  a one,  and  not  bj’’  their  titles 
of  knighthood,  as  Sir  Thomas,  Sir  Richard,  Sir  William, 
&c.  ? It  was  answered,  that,  though  others  called  them 
by  their  titles,  as  Sir  William,  Sir  Thomas,  &,c.,  yet  it 
was  fit  their  wives  should  Master  them.”  — Conceits, 
Clinches,  Flashes,  and  Whimzies,  published  in  1639,  and  re- 
printed by  J.  0.  Halliwell  in  1860. 

John  Gough  Kichols. 


THE  GIPSY  LANGUAGE. 

As  some  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  have  written  to 
ask  me  several  questions  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  gipsy  language,  the  following  list  of  words 
will  serve  to  show'  its  resemblance  to  the  Hindus- 
tani. For  farther  particulars  see  Grellmann’s 
Versuch  uher  die  Zigeuner,  and  Sorrow’s  Spanish 


Zincal : — 

English  Gipsy.  Hindustani. 

Bokolo,  hungry,  Bhuka. 

Bolioro,  sheep.  Bakra. 

Boro,  great.  Bara. 

Chick,  filth.  Chark. 

Chiv,  tongue.  Jfbh, 

Dik,  to  see.  Dekhna. 

Docker,  to  pain,  hurt.  Dukhna. 

Laje,  shame,  Laj. 

Mong,  to  beg.  Mangna. 

Nok,  nose.  Nak. 

Pani,  water.  Pani. 

Pookker,  to  call,  telt,  &c.  Pukarna. 

Pidch,  to  ask.  Puchhna. 

Reup,  silver.  Kupa. 

Soonakye,  gold.  Sona. 

Soon,  to  smell.  Sunghna. 

Shoon,  to  hear.  Sunna. 

Yog,  fire.  Ag. 


The  above  words  are  taken  from  my  vocabulary, 
collected  entirely  by  myself  from  members  of  the 
race,  and  consisting  of  nearly  700  words.  With  a 
little  trouble  and  help  from  readers  of  “ NT.  & Q.” 
my  dictionary  might  be  considerably  increased. 
Answers  to  the  following  questions  are  required  : — 
1.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  of  the  race; 
if  so,  what  are  their  names,  and  where  do  they 
principally  reside  ? 


2;  Can  you  give  me  any  information  concerning 
the  Kirk  Yetholm  gang  ? 

3.  Wanted  information  respecting  the  gipsies 
residing  in  and  near  London. 

4.  Wanted  lists  of  gipsy  words  collected,  not 
from  books,  but  from  true  gipsies. 

5.  Wanted  any  information  whatever  respecting 

the  race.  Bath  C.  Smart. 


Anonymous.  — Who  is  author  of  The  Count 
of  Tuscany,  and  The  Heir  of  limes?  Two  trage- 
dies. London.  1822?  I think  I have  seen  it 
somewhere  stated  that  the  author’s  name  was 
Wright.  X.  Y. 

Portraits  of  the  Archbishops  of  Armagh. — 
If  I mistake  not,  portraits  of  many  of  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Armagh  are  preserved  in  the  archie- 
piscopal  palace,  near  that  city.  Can  you,  or  any 
one  of  your  readers,  give  me  a list  ? A few  par- 
ticulars of  size,  painter’s  name,  &c.,  would  be  very 
desirable.  Abhba. 

Lady  Bolles,  a Baronetess  in  her  own 
Bight.— 

“ Of  Lady  Bolles  many  strange  stories  are  told.  She 
was  the  founder  of  a charity  at  Wakefield,  and  also  a 
benefactor  of  Sandal  and  Heath.  She  was  created  Baron- 
etess in  her  own  right  in  1635,  and  lies  buried  in  Ledsham 
Church,  where  a full  length  white  marble  monument 
represents  her  dressed  in  her  shroud.  The  villagers  say 
that  Lady  Bolles  expressly  ordered  the  room  in  which 
she  died  to  be  walled  up,  which  chamber  so  remained  50 
years,  but  having  been  opened, the  old  lady  has  ‘walked’ 
ever  since.” — Archceologist,  186. 

Are  there  other  instances  of  ladies  being  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  a baronetess  ? E.  H.  A. 

Cobbler  of  Messina.  — Lord  Byron  says  of 
Porson,  when  at  Cambridge  : “ I saw  him  once  go 
away  in  a rage,  because  nobody  knew  the  name 
of  the  ‘ Cobbler  of  Messina,’  insulting  their  ignor- 
ance with  the  most  vulgar  terms  of  reprobation” 
(Works,  by  Moore,  vol.  iv.  p.  85.)  My  ignorance 
is  also  liable  to  insult,  for  I know  not  the  name  of 
that  distinguished  cobbler.  Will  any  one  kindly 
tell  me  ? * Mazach. 

Epitaph  in  Xewport  Churchyard,  Isle  of 
WiGHT.—Can  any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  oblige  me 
with  a copy  of  an  epitaph  I saw  a few  years  since 
on  a tombstone  in  Newport  churchyard,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  but  of  which  (contrary  to  Captain 
Cuttle’s  advice)  I did  not  make  a note  at  the 
time?  The  purport  of  it,  as  I well  remember,  is, 
that  though  the  person  buried  had  been  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years  (more  than  half  a 
century)  in  the  revenue-service,  he  lived  and  died 
an  honest  man  ! I am  anxious  to  have  an  exact 
copy  of  the  inscription.  Abhba. 

r*  The  story  of  this  Draconian  cobbler  is  printed  in  the 
Gent.  Mag.,  xiii.  650.,  but  his  name  is  not  given.— Ed.] 
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Frolics  or  the  Judges  in  the  Olden  Time. — 

“ Saturday,  Feb.  2.  Being  Candlemas  Day,-  there  was 
a gmnd  entertainment  at  the  Temple  Hall  for  the  Judges, 
Serjeants-at-Law,  &c.  The  Prince  of  Wales  was  there 
incog , the  Lord  Chancellor,  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  Bishop  of 
Bangor,  and  several  persons  of  qualit3^  Mr,  Baker  was 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  and  received  all  the  company'. 
At  night  there  was  a comedy  acted  by  the  company  of 
his  Majesty’s  Bevels,  from  the  theatre  m the  Hay  market, 
called  Love  for  Love,  and  the  societies  of  the  Temple  pre- 
sented the  comedians  with  50/.  The  ancient  ceremony  of 
the  judges,  ^c.  dancing  round  our  coal  fire,  and  singing  an  old 
French  song,  was  performed  with  great  decenc3\”  — Gent. 
Mag.  (Feb.  1734)  iv.  103. 

Was  this  the  last  occasion  of  the  judges  “ danc- 
ing ” and  “ singing  ? ” and  what  was  the  “ old 
French  song,  performed  with  great  decency  ” ? 

E.  H.  A. 

Giles  G^ene,  M.P. — In  addition  to  other 
Queries  which  have  appeared  in  pages  of  “ M.  & 
Q.”  respecting  various  members  of  the  Greene 
family,  I request  to  ask  for  any  information 
about  Giles  Greene,  who  was  M.P.  for  Corfe 
Castle,  3rd  (15  & 16)  Car.  I.,  and  at  the  same  time 
was  steward  to  Sir  John  Banks,  Chief  Justice  of 
England.  H.  X.  Ellacombe. 

Clyst  St.  George. 

Gondolas.  — When  was  the  law  passed, ' by 
which  all  gondolas  in  Venice  were  obliged  to  be 
covered  with  black  ? p.  L. 

Gowns  of  Doctors  of  Medicine. — It  Is  stated 
that  the  black  gown  worn  by  doctors  of  laws  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  was  originally  copied  from 
that  worn  by  doctors  of  laws  of  the  University  of 
Bologna,  the  great  law  university  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  Is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
gown  worn  by  doctors  of  medicine  is'  in  like 
manner  copied  from  some  foreign  (Italian  ?)  uni- 
versity ? J.  H. 

Heraldic  Query.  — Can  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents favour  me  with  the  name  and  some 
particulars  of  the  family  whose  armorial  bearings 
are,— Arms,  Parted  per  pale.  Dexter  coat,  Sable, 
on  a bend  argent,  three  crosses  pattee  fitchee ; 
gules,  a crescent  for  a difference.  Sinister  coat, 
Gules,  a saltire  or,  charged  with  another,  vert. 
Crest,  A long  cross  between  two  eagles’  wings 
expanded  ? q.^  ^ 

Hordus,  “ Historia  Quatuor  Regum  An- 
GLi.®.  — There  is  an  old  MS.  in  the  library  at 
Stanford  Court  with  this  title-page,  “Historia 
Quatuor  Regum  Anglige.  Heroico  Carmine,  auc- 
tore  Johaiine  Hordo,  Medico.”  It  contains  158 
pages,  folio,  written  on  both  sides.  The  kings  al- 
luded to  are  Edward  IV.,  Edward  V.,  Richard  III., 
and  Henry  VII.  The  description  is  in  Latin  hex- 
ameter verse ; and  there  is  a Latin  prose  dedi- 
cation, “ Ornatissimo  viro  Gulielmo  Csecilio,  equiti 
clarissimo,”  &c.,  the  date  of  which  is  Oct.  1562. 


The  writing  is  not  very  easy  to  decipher,  except 
to  those  accustomed  to  the  style  of  handwriting  of 
that  date,  and  the  different  formation  of  conso- 
nants from  the  present  day. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  information 
about  Johannes  Hordus,  or  his  metrical  history  ? 
and  whether  it  has  ever  been  published  or  alluded 
to  in  any  of  our  printed  histories  ? 

Thomas  E.  Winnington. 
“ Merchants  Adventurers.”  — Reference  is 
desired  to  publications  respecting  the  “ Merchants 
Adventurers  ” at  Antwerp  from  1525  to  1535  ; 
particularly  any  records  or  journals  of  their  trans- 
actions. j.  L, 

Portraits  of  Hord  North  and  Others. ^It 

will  be  highly  gratifying  to  me  to  ascertain, 
through  the  medium  of  your  valuable  paper,  the 
title  of  the  work  for  which  the  following  portraits 
were  engraved  by  my  late  father : George  III., 
Marquis  of  Townshend,  by  Reynolds;  Earl  of 
Guilford  (Lord  North),  by  Dance;  and  John, 
Earl  of  Bute,  by  Ramsay.  The  size  of  the  en- 
gravings is  four  inches  by  three.  As  I am  making 
a collection  of  all  my  father’s  engravings,  I am 
exceedingly  anxious  to  obtain  the  above  informa- 
tion ; and  also^  to  know  whether  there  are  any 
more  portraits  in  the  work  engraved  by  him. 

Thomas  H.  Cromek.  ' 

Wakefield. 

Family  of  Peacocke.  — I am  desirous  of  ob- 
taining some  information  concerning  a family 
named  Peacocke,  residing  in  or  near  the  city  of 
Durham  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  I 
am  myself  only  able  to  state  with  certainty  that 
a Mr.  Francis  Peacocke  was  a gentleman  of  large 
fortune  in  the  county  of  Durham  before  the  year 
1715. 

Both  he  and  his  wife  were  Roman  Catholics, 
and  strongly  attached  to  the  Stuarts.  Mr.  Pea- 
cocke, having  raised  a troop  of  horse,  joined  the 
Pretender  James  under  the  Earl  of  Derwent- 
water.  After  the  failure  of  James’s  expedition, 
Mr.  Peacocke  escaped  to  France,  and  his  estates 
were  of  course  confiscated. 

I should  also  like  to  knoi^  to  whom  Mr.  Pea- 
cocke was  married,  and  if  to  a lady  of  large 
fortune  and  high  family. 

I should  feel  obliged  by  the  mention  of  any 
books  likely  to  give  information,  such  as  Lists  of 
Durham  gentry,  genealogies  of  county  families 
of  the  last  century,  heralds’  visitations  of  that 
period,  or  lists  of  sequestrations  for  the  rebellion 
of  1715.  b.A.O. 

Mr.  William  Prowting.  — In  the  year  1794 
died,  William  Prowting,  Esq.,  aged  eighty-six  ; at 
that  time  an  eminent  physician  in  Tower  Street, 
London.  I should  be  glad,  if  possible,  to  find  out 
whom  he  married.  He  was  a great  benefactor  to. 
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if  not  the  actual  founder  of,  St.  Luke’s  Hospital 
for  lunatics  ; of  which  institution  he,  for  many 
years,  held  the  office  of  Treasurer,  and  there  is  a 
good  portrait  of  him  (by  Romney)  in  the  Com- 
mittee Room  of  the  Hospital.  He  was  a native  of 
Hampshire ; but  although  there  are  constant  en- 
tries relating  to  the  Prowting  family  in  the  regis- 
ter of  their  native  parish  of  Chawton,  from  the 
year  1663,  there  is  no  reference  to  the  mamage 
of  this  gentleman,  who  -was  probably  married^  in 
London.  It  may  assist  his  identity,  if  I mention 
that  his  grand*  daughter  married  Robert  Tindal, 
Esq.,  father  of  Sir  Nicholas  Tindal,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  1829.  PI.  L.  J. 

“ The  Rittmeister’s  Budget.” — Could  you  or 
any  of  your  correspondents  kindly  inform  me 
where  it  is  possible  to  get  a copy  of  The  Ritt- 
meister's  Rudget^  a book  of  German  legends  ? I 
am  ignorant  of  the  names  of  the  author  and  pub- 
lisher, at;id  also  of  its  date.  A.  C. 

John  Rogers  the  Marian  Protomartyr.  — 
Bishops  Bale  and  Tanner  mention,  among  other 
published  writings  of  this  person,  the  following  : 
“ Historiam  a Condito  Mundo,”  “ Conciones  per 
annum,”  “In  Evangelium  Joannis,”  “ Lectiones 
in  Paulum,”  “ Ad  suos  Parmcianos,”  “ Homelias 
Melancthonis,”  “Locos  Communes  ejusdem,”  “In 
Danielein  quoque,”  “ et  alia  plura  Germanorum 
opuscula."  Can  any  one  inform  me  where  all  or 
any  of  these  works  may  be  found,  either  in  public 
or  private  libraries  ? J.  L.  C. 

Russian  Fish. — In  a book  entitled  — 

“ The  Voyages  and  Travels  of  the  Ambassadors  sent 
by  Frederick  Duke  of  Holstein  to  the  Great  Duke  of 
Muscovy,  and  the  King  of  Persia.  Begun^  in  the  year 
MDCXxxiii.  and  finish’d  in  mdcxxxix.  containing  a corn- 
pleat  history  of  Muscovy,  Tartary,  Persia,  and  other  adja- 
cent countries,  with  several  publick  Transactions  reaching 
near  the  Present  Times ; in  vii.  Books.  Written  origin- 
all}’  by  Adam  Olearius,  Secretary  to  the  Embassy. 
Faithfully  rendered  into  English,  by  John  Davies  of 
Kidwelly.  The  Second  Edition,  Corrected.  London. 
1669.” 

mention  is  made  of  several  fish  found  in  the 
Volga.  Could  any  of  your  readers  favour  me  with 
the  names  by  which  they  are  now  known  ? 

In  Book  iv.  p.  123. : — 

“ In  this  place,  we  saw  a Fisherman,  who  coming  close 
by  our  Ship-side,  took  a Bieluga,  or  white  fish,  which  was 
above  8 foot  long,  and  above  4 foot  broad.  It  was  some- 
what like  a Sturgeon,  but  much  whiter,  and  had  a wider 
mouth.” 

Book  iv.  p.  124. : — 

“ In  the  evening,  a certain  fisherman  brought  us  a 
kind  of  fish  which  we  had  never  seen  before.  The  Mus  - 
covites called  it  Tziherika,  and  it  was  above  5 foot  long, 
with  a long  and  bi’oad  snout,  like  the  Bill  of  a wild  Drake, 
and  the  body  full  of  black  and  white  spots,  like  the  Dogs 
of  Poland,  but  much  more  regular,  unless  it  were  about 
the  Belly,  where  it  was  all  white.” 


Book  iv.  p.  144. : — 

“ Certain  it  is,  that  there  may  be  seen  in  those  parts 
(the  Caspian  Sea)  a certain  kind  of  fish,  which  they  call 
Naha,  that  is.  Glutton ; which  hath  a very  short  nose,  and 
the  head  as  it  were  within  the  Belly,  having  a round  Tail, 
and  being  7 or  8 foot  in  breadth,  and  not  much  less  in 
length.  It  fastens  itself  with  the  Tail  to  Fishermen’s 
Boats,  and  if  they  be  not  very  careful,  overturns  them.” 

The  Bieluga  is  said  to  treat  boats  in  the  same 
style.  Any  information  with  regard  to  these  fish 
would  much  oblige  Libya. 

Old  Ballad  on  Jane  Seymour.  — The  accom- 
panying ballad,  evidently  referring  to  Jane  Sey- 
mour, was  frequently  sung  by  an  illiterate  under 
nursemaid  in  the  hearing  of  a friend  of  mine,  then 
a child  under  her  care,  some  forty  years  since.  _ I 
give  it  verlatim ; and  I send  also  the  air  to  which 
it  was  sung,  which,  however,  both  my  friend  and 
myself  fancy  that  we  have  heard  elsewhere,  or 
something  like  it.  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers 
may  be  able  to  supply  verses  which  seem  to  be 
wanting  between  the  first  and  second,  and  be- 
tween the  fourth  and  fifth.  Senescens. 

“ Queen  Jane  lies  in  labour 
Six  weeks  or  more. 

Till  the  women  were  tired, 

Go  see  her  no  more. 

“ Oh  women,  oh  women. 

If  women  you  be. 

You’ll  send  for  King  Henry 
To  come  and  see  me. 

“ Oh  King  Henry,  King  Henry, 

If  King  Henry  you  be, 

You’ll  send  for  the  doctor 
To  come  and  see  me. 

“ Oh  doctor,  oh  doctor. 

If  a doctor  you  be. 

You’ll  open  my  right  side 
And  save  my  baby. 

“ They  church’d  her,  they  chimed  her, 

They  dug  her  her  grave ; 

They  buried  her  body 
And  christen’d  her  babe.” 

Trinity  House.  — Is  there  not  a general  Par- 
liamentary Report  treating  upon  the  East  India 
Company’s  establishment  at  Deptford,  and  the 
Trinity  House  Corporation  charity  at  Deptford  ? 

A.  J.  Duniun. 

Dartford. 

Watkinson,  Chancellor  of  York  about 
1670. — I am  anxious  to  learn  any  particulars 
relating  to  the  Watkinsons  of  Ilkley,  especially 
the  branch  from  which  Dr.  Henry  Watkinson, 
Chancellor  of  York,  sprang.  In  Burke’s  Bistory 
of  the  Commoners^  under  “ Whatton,”  mention  is 
made  of  this  family,  and,  in  a parenthesis,  that 
Henry  Watkinson,  LL.D.,  Chancellor  of  Yoi'h^ 
was  of  the  Ilkley  family.  I find  his  name  no- 
wheie  else  recorded  in  his  official  capacity.  How 
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is  this  ? There  was  a Mr.  William  Watkinson.,  a 
silk  mercer,  about  1720-30,  who  was  descended 
from  the  Doctor,  using  the  same  arms,  viz.,  Quar- 
terly argent  and  azure,  on  a bend,  gules,  three 
roses  of  the  first,  and  holding  the  grant  of  this 
coat  bestowed  on  the  Chancellor,  with  other  family 
relics  which  have  been  handed  down  to  members 
of  his  family. 

I wish  to  find  out  whose  son  Doctor  Henry 
Watkinson  was  ; what  children  he  had  ; where  he 
was  buried ; and  the  connecting  link  or  links  be- 
tween him  and  the  above-named  William  Wat- 
kinson. E.  J.  Roberts. 

Sir  Robert  Wilson.  — The  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  of  the  15th  ult.  reviews  Sir  Robert  Wil- 
son’s recently  published  Narrative  of  Events.  In 
introducing  Sir  Robert  to  the  public,  the  writer 
states  that,  in  the  disguise  of  a Cossack  orderly. 
Sir  Robert  had  been  present  at  the  celebrated 
interview  between  Hapoleon  and  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  that  took  place  on  the  raft  on  the  Nie- 
men.  Can  any  of  your  correspondents  inform 
me  on  what  authority  this  statement  rests  ? and, 
also,  whether  the  Emperor  Alexander  was  himself 
aware  of  Sir  Robert’s  being  present  ? W.  li. 


Eccentric  Traveller.  — I have  somewhere 
heard,  or  read,  of  an  Englishman  who  went  abroad 
with  the  design  of  taking  an  extensive  tour  on 
the  Continent,  but  who  was  diverted  from  his 
purpose  by  finding  himself  so  comfortable  on 
board  a certain  canal-boat,  or  trekschuit,  in  Hol- 
land or  Belgium,  that  he  went  no  further ; pre- 
ferring to  be  a daily  passenger  in  the  boat,  which 
went  and  returned  between  certain  limits  on  al- 
ternate days.  When  and  where  was  this,  if  there 
is  any  truth  in  the  story  ? B.  M. 

[There  is  more  than  one  version  of  this  story,  which 
we  believe  to  be.  founded  on  fact.  It  seems  to  be  agreed 
that  the  gentleman  started  on  his  intended  tour  in  1815, 
the  year  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo;  that  he  landed  at 
Ostend  with  the  design  of  pushing  on  to  Brussels,  and 
that  the  canal-boat  which  arrested  his  progress  was  one 
that  plied  between  Bruges  and  Ghent ; starting  one  day 
at  Ghent,  and  the  other  at  Bruges.  According  to  one 
account  which  we  have  heard,  the  individual  in  question 
went  abroad  not  merely  to  see  foreign  lands,  but  in  the 
hope  of  meeting  with  illustrious  personages  and  distin- 
guished characters,  which  will  account  for  his  making 
for  Brussels  in  1815.  Finding,  however,  that  on  board 
the  trekschuit  he  not  only  fell  in  with  many  persons  worth 
meeting,  but  had  the  opportunity  of  sitting  down  with 
them  to  the  table  d'hote,  he  thought  he  could  not  do  better, 
and  went  backwards  and  forwards,  never  getting  farther 
than  Ghent.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  by  the  following 
extract,  that  Mr.  Thackeray  gives  a somewhat  different 
version  of  the  story : — 

‘‘  The  famous  regiment  ....  was  drafted  in  canal- 
boats  to  Bruges  and  Ghent,  thence  to  march  to  Brussels, 
Jos  accompanied  the  ladies  in  the  public  boats ; the  which 


all  old  travellers  in  Flanders  must  remember  for  the 
luxury  and  accommodation  they  afforded.  So  prodi- 
giousl}’-  good  was  the  eating  and  drinking  on  board  these 
sluggish  but  most  comfortable  vessels,  that  there  are 
legends  extant  of  an  English  traveller,  who,  coming  to 
Belgium  for  a week,  and  travelling  in  one  of  these  boats, 
■was  so  delighted  with  the  fare  there,  that  he  went  back- 
wards and  forwards  from  Ghent  to  Bruges  perpetually 
until  the  railroads  were  invented,  when  he  drowned  him- 
self on  the  last  trip  of  the  passage-boat.”  — Thackeray’s 
Vanity  Fair,  1853,  p.  223.  (chap,  xxviii.) 

Possiblj^  the  attraction  may  have  been  partly  the  com- 
pany, partly  the  table.  We  never  heard  of  the  final 
catastrophe.] 

John  Hider.  — I possess  a small  early  printed 
volume,  quarto  in  size,  of  which  I am  unable  to 
find  an  account  in  any  modern  catalogues,  the 
title  of  which  runs  thus  : Incipit  Manuale  Confes- 
sorum  Venerahilis  Magistri  Johannis  Nider  (in  the 
colophon  Nyder)  Sucre  theologie  professoris  or- 
dinis  predicatorum.  The  printing  is  of  a very 
early  character,  apparently  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century  ; and  tliere  is  an  Index  of 
subjects,  occupying  twelve  pages  of  manuscript. 
Wanted,  some  account  of  the  author  ? 

Frederick  G.  Lee,  F.S.A. 
Fountain  Hall,  Aberdeen. 

[John  Nider,  a German,  of  the  Order  of  Friars  Predi- 
cant, Inquisitor  in  Germany,  flourished  in  the  University 
of  Vienna,  and  was  one  of  its  deputies  at  the  Council  of 
Basil.  He  died  at  Nuremberg  in  1438,  For  notices  of 
two  editions  of  his  Manuale  Confessorum,  4to.,  see  Dib- 
din’s  Bibliotheca  Spenceriana,  iii.  430 — 432. ; and  for  a 
list  of  his  other  wmrks,  Du  Pin’s  Ecclesiastical  Writers, 
iii.  62.  ed.  1724,  and  Bodleian  Catalogue.^ 

John  Vicars.  — Who  was  John  Vicars,  whose 
translation  of  Virgil’s  JEneid  was  published  in 
1632?  Was  he  connected  with  a family  of  that 
name  at  Scansby,  near  Doncaster ; and  is  any- 
thing^ known  of  that  family  further  than  what  is 
contained  in  Hunter’s  short  notice  in  his  South 
Yorkshire  ? J.  H.  C. 

[Anthony  Wood  attributes  the  translation  of  Virgil’s 
YEneid,  8vo.,  1632,  to  the  notorious  John  Vicars,  one  of 
the  fiercest  polemics  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who, 
says  Foulis,  “ could  out-scold  the  boldest  face  in  Billings- 
gate, especially  if  kings,  bishops,  organs,  or  May-poles, 
were  to  be  the  objects  of  his  zealous  indignation.”  He  is 
also  thus  gibbeted  in  Hudibras  : — * 

“ Thou,  that  with  ale,  or  viler  liquors, 

Didst  inspire  Withers,  Prynn,  and  Vickars.” 

Vicars  was  born  in  London  in  1582,  and  descended 
from  the  family  of  Vicars  in  Cumberland.  He  died  in 
1652,  aged  72.  Vide  Wood’s  Athence  (Bliss),  iii.  308.] 

“ Beams  of  Light.”  — Can  you  give  me  any 
information  about  the  little  work  which  I presume 
bears  the  above  title.  The  title-page  is  gone, 
and  part  of  the  preface;  but  how  much  of  the 
latter  I cannot  say,  as  it  is  unpaged.  The  head- 
ing to  chap.  i.  runs  thus  : “ Some  Beams  of  Light, 
broke  forth  in  a former  Age,  and  now  of  Use  for 
the  Resolving  a Case  of  Conscience  of  present 
Importance,”  There  is  a list  of  “ Contents  ” at 
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the  end  of  the  book  in  the  form  of  ten  chapters, 
commencing  with  “The  Usefulness  of  Catechizing, 
and  the  Prejudice  to  the  People  for  want  of  it.” 

George  Lloyd. 

[This  work  is  entitled,  “Beames  of  Former  Light,  dis- 
covering how  Evil  it- is  to  Impose  doubtfull  and  disput- 
able formes  or  practises  upon  Ministers : especially  under 
the  penalty  of  Ejection  for  Non-conformity  unto  the 
same;  as  also  something  about  Catechizing.”  London, 
1660,  small  8vo.  It  was  published  anonymously,  but 
was  written  by  Philip  Nye,  a Nonconformist,  born  1596 ; 
died  1672.  See  an  account  of  him  in  Chalmers’s  Biog. 
Dictionary.'] 

Loot.  — AVhat  is  the  origin  and  exact  meaning 
of  the  word  loot,  which  now  so  often  meets  us  in 
the  daily  papers  ? 

[The  word,  is  East-Indian : “Lut,  Loot,  H.,  &c., 
plunder,  robbery,  pillage”  (Wilson’s  Glossary).  There 
are  several  words  of  the  same  family,  as  Luta’i,  plunder ; 
Luti,  a plunderer,  8j-c.] 

“ Disquisitions  on  Several  Subjects.”— Who 
was  the  author  of  a small  volume  with  the  fore- 
gointr  title,  of  which  a second  edition  was  “ printed 
for  J.  Dodsley,  in  Pall  Mall”  (London,  1782)  ? 

Abhba. 

[By  Soame  Jenyns.] 


THE  BATTLE  OF  BADGE. 

(2*^^  S.  X.  288.  394.) 

Having  in  a former  communication  answered 
some  of  the  inquiries  of  Eric,  I am  led  to  note 
some  other  matters  relating  to  the  battle  of  Bauge. 

1.  In  Dugdale,  and  some  other  writers,  the 
name  of  Bauge,  is  never  mentioned.  They  tell  us 
that  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  being  in  the  Castle  of 
Beaufort,  heard  that  the  Dauphin’s  forces  were  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  marched  inconsiderately 
to  meet  them.  The  Castle  of  Beaufort  here 
spoken  of,  is,  if  I am  not  mistaken,  the  place  from 
which  John  of  Gaunt’s  children  by  Catherine 
Swinford  derived  their  name.  Beaufort  is  now 
a small  town  in  the  arrondissemerd  of  Bauge. 
Dugdale  in  one  place  {Baronage,  yol.  in  p-  197.) 
speaks  of  the  field  of  battle  as  being  within  four 
leagues  of  Beaufort,  and  in  another  (vol.  i.  p.  552.) 
as  being  about  four  miles  distant.  The  four 
leagues  are  nearer  the  actual  admeasurement. 
The  four  miles  I take  to  be  the  quatre  lieues  of 
some  French  chronicler  done  into  English. 

2.  The  next  point  that  I would  advert  to,  re- 
lates to  the  leaders  of  the  Scotch  troops  that  were 
engaged  on  the  side  of  the  French.  The  Scotch 
auxili^ies  were  originally  sent  by  Robert  Stuart, 
Duke  of  Albany,  the  Regent,  not  long  before  his 
death  (which  occurred  in  1419),  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  second  son  John,  Earl  of  Buchan,  or 
as  he  is  styled  by  Sandford  (p.  309.),  Buchqu- 


lianan,  Henault,  however,  in  his  Ahrege  Chrono- 
logique,  speaking  of  the  battle  of  Bauge,  says,  “ Le 
Comte  de  Douglas,  qui  lui  avait  amene  sept  mille 
Ecossais,  eut  grande  part  a cette  victoire,  et  fut 
fait  connetable.”  Uow,  from  Pinkerton’s  state- 
ment, it  is  clear  that  the  Earl  of  Douglas  did  not 
go  to  France  till  the  year  after.  Sandford,  indeed, 
speaks  of  Archibald  Doug'las  as  being  at  Bauge, 
but  this  was  probably  the  Earl’s  eldest  son.  The 
mistake  that  Henault  fell  into  is  clearly  indicated 
in  his  list  of  constables,  where  he  sets  down  '"''Jean 
Stuart,  Comte  de  Douglas  ” ; from  which  it  is 
evident  that,  by  a strange  confusion  of  persons,  he 
moulded  the  Stuart  and  the  Douglas  into  one. 
The  inaccuracy  of  Plenault  on  this  point  pro- 
bably arose  from  the  aversion  entertained  by  the 
French  nation  for  their  foreign  auxiliaries.  The 
intensity  of  this  feeling  may,  to  a certain  extent, 
be  estimated  from  the  traces  of  it  that  are  to  be 
found  even  in  so  recent  a work  as  the  history  of 
M.  Emile  de  Bonnechose,  which,  in  the  reign  of 
Louis-Philippe,  was  adopted  as  a text-book  for 
the  use  of  the  Normal  schools.  Speaking  of 
Charles  YII.,  the  author  says  (vol.  i.  p.  238.)  : — 

“ Son  armee  se  composait  d’Ecossais  et  de  feroces  Ar- 
magnacs  ou  Gascons,  longtemps  sujets  de  TAngleterre; 
son  connetable  nieme,  le  cointe  de  Buchan,  etait  un  Ecos- 
sais, et  le  roi,  entoure  de  ces  hommes  farouches,  parut 
prendre  pendant  longtemps  aussi  peu  d’intdret  que  le 
peuple  au  succbs  de  sa  propre  cause.” 

Another  of  the  Scottish  leaders  was  John  Stuart 
of  Darnley,  ancestor  of  Henry  Stuart  of  Darnley, 
the  husband  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  In  1422, 
the  year  after  the  battle  of  Bauge,  this  John 
Stuart,  of  Darnley,  received  from  the  Dauphin 
^ the  Lordship  of  Aubigny  in  Berry.  In  the  grant 
he  is  styled  John  Stuart  d’Ervette  ; and  Pinkerton 
tells  us  that  D'Ervette  is  a corruption  for  Darnley. 
If  so,  it  is  not  the  only  corruption  Darnley  was 
subject  to  : for  Sandford,  speaking  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence’s  circlet,  enriched  with  precious  stones, 
being  sold  to  him  for  1000  angels,  calls  him  John 
Steward  of  Derby. 

3.  I have  now  a few  words  to  say  about  the 
English  lords  that  were  engaged  in  the  battle. 
Pinkerton,  after  stating  that  Clarence  was  the  first 
slain,  goes,  on  to  say  that  a similar  fate  awaited 
the  Earl  of  Kent,  the  Lords  Boss  and  Grey.  Sand- 
ford, among  those  who  fell,  mentions  the  Earls  of 
Tanquerville  and  Angus,  and  the  Lord  Boos. 
Smedley,  in  his  History  of  France,  published  by 
the  Useful  Knowledge  Society,  enumerates  the 
Earl  of  Kime  and  the  Earl  of  Boss.  Now  who 
were  all  these  worthies  ? 

The  Lord  Boos  mentioned  by  Sandford  was,  no 
doubt,  the  Lord  Boss  of  Pinkerton,  and  the  Earl 
of  Boss  of  Smedley. 

Sir  John  de  Grey,  Knt.,  who  a few  years  before 
had  been  made  Earl  of  Tancarville  in  Normandy, 
was  probably  the  Lord  Grey  of  Pinkerton  and  the 
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Earl  of  Tanquerville  of  Sandford.  But  who  were 
the  others  ? 

Who  was  the  Earl  of  Kent  ? On  the  death  of 
Edmund  Holland,  Earl  of  Kent,  who  perished  in 
Brittany  in  the  life-time  of  Henry  IV.,  the  title 
became  extinct ; and  I do  not  know  of  its  having 
been  revived  before  the  year  1462,  when  it  was 
conferred  on  William  Neviil. 

Who,  in  the  English  army,  could  be  the  Earl  of 
Angus  f 

Who  was  the  Earl  of  Kime  ? 

Among  those  who  were  taken  prisoners,  Hume 
mentions  the  Earls  of  Somerset  and  Dorset.  The 
Earl  of  Somerset  he  rightly  describes,  in  a note, 
as  being  the  grandson  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of 
Lancaster.  But  with  respect  to  the  Earl  of 
Dorset,  he  is  mistaken  in  representing  him  as 
being  brother  to  Somerset,  and  as  succeeding  him 
in  the  title.  Edmund  Beaufort,  who  succeeded 
his  brother  as  Earl  of  Somerset,  was  not  created 
Earl  of  Dorset  till  1441.  The  Earl  of  Dorset, 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Baug6,  was  Somer- 
set’s uncle,  Thomas  Beaufort;  better  known  in 
history  as  Duke  of  Exeter,  a title  which,  at  the 
time  of  the  battle,  he  had  held  upwards  of  four 
yeS’i's.  Meletes. 


HEART  BURIAL. 

(2^‘i  S.  xL  70.) 

The  custom  concerning  which  B.  S.  inquires 
was  in  former  ages  very  prevalent,  and  there  have 
been  not  a few  recent  instances  of  its  practice. 
The  subject  has,  strange  to  say,  met  with  little 
notice  or  elucidation  from  modern  writers.* * * §  I 
purpose  at  some  future  time  to  treat  on  heart- 
burial  at  length.  It  may  perhaps  at  present  not 
be  uninteresting  to  some  of  the  readers  of  “ K. 
& Q.”  to  have  a few  instances  of  this  custom  put 
before  them. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  separate  burial 
of  the  heart,  or  other  portions  of  tlie  human  body, 
has,  as  far  as  I have  observed,  been  at  all  times 
far  less  common  in  England  than  among  the  Con- 
tinental nations. 

When  Richard  I.  of  England  knew  that  he  was 
at  the  point  of  death,  he  directed  that  his  body 
should  be  buried  at  Fontevraud,  at  his  father’s 
feet,  and  his  heart  at  the  faithful  city  of  Rouen. 
The  circumstance  is  thus  recorded  in  Hardyng’s 
Chronicle : — ■ 

“He  shrove  him  then  vnto  abbots  three, 

With  greate  sobbyng  and  hjm  contricion, 

And  weepyng  teares,  that  pitee  was  to  see. 

Meekly  asking  penaunce  and  absolucion. 


He  quethed  his  corpse  then  to  be  buried 
At  Fount  Euerard,  there  at  hys  father’s  feete. 


See  Pettigrew’s  Chronicles  of  the  Tombs,  pp.  249 — 
260.,  1857.— Ed.]  ^ 


His  herte  inuyncyble  to  Roan  he  sent  full  mete, 

For  their  greate  truth  and  stedfast  great  constaunce. 

His  bowelles  lose  to  Poytou  for  deceyudence.” 

A splendid  tomb  was  erected  at  Rouen  over 
the  Lion  King’s  heart,  and  around  it  was  a silver 
railing.  This  latter  was  soon  removed ; the 
former  remained  till  1733,  when  the  Chapter  of 
the  Cathedral  pulled  it  down  at  the  same  time 
with  other  memorials  of  the  Plantagenets.  In 
1838  the  mutilated  effigy  of  our  king  was  found 
under  the  modern  pavement,  and  with  it  a leaden 
coffer,  containing  all  that  remained  of  the  heart  of 
the  great  crusader.  The  box  and  its  precious 
contents  were,  I believe,  again  buried.  The 
effigy  is  still  to  be  seen,  and  is  now  well  cared 
for.* 

The  heart  of  Richard,  King  of  the  Romans, 
was  burled  at  Rewley  Abbey,  a house  of  the 
Minorites  at  Oxford.  The  body  of  his  wife  Isabel 
at  Beaulieu ; her  heart  at  Tewksbury.  The 
heart  of  their  son  Richard  found  a resting-place 
(a.d.  1271)  in  Westminster  Abbey  ; his  body  at 
Hayles.f 

Two  of  the  Bishops  of  Durham  have  in  this 
manner  been  doubly  buried.  The  heart  of 
Richard  Poor,  who  ruled  the  diocese  from  1228 
to  1237,  was  interred  at  Tarrant,  in  Dorsetshire, 
where  he  died ; his  body  was  conveyed  to  Dur- 
ham.! A successor,  Robert  de  Stickhill,  whose 
episcopate  extended  from  1260  to  1274,  died  on 
his  way  back  from  the  council  of  Lyons  at  a 
castle  in  France,  called  Arbipellis.  He  was  buried 
in  a neighbouring  Benedictine  convent,  the  heart 
alone  being  brought  to  England  to  rest  among 
his  predecessors  in  the  Chapter-house  of  Durham 
Cathedral. 

The  heart  of  our  James  11.  was  enshrined  in 
an  urn  in  the  church  of  S.  Mary  of  Chaillot  near 
Paris.  His  brain  in  another  urn  of  gilt  bronze  in 
the  Chapel  of  the  Scottish  College.  Both  these 
urns  were  removed  and  lost  during  the  Revolu- 
tion. In  the  chapel  of  the  Scottish  College  are 
also  buried  the  hearts  of  Maria  of  Modena,  Queen 
of  J ames  II.,  and  of  Mary  Gordon  of  Himtly, 
Duchess  of  Perth  ; and  the  intestines  of  Louisa 
Maria,  the  exiled  sovereign’s  second  daughter.  A 
potdion  of  the  body  of  Maria  Clementina  Stuart, 
wife  of  the  Pretender,  is  buried  in  the  Church 
of  SS.  Apostoli  at  Rome.  I believe,  too,  that 
the  heart  of  Daniel  O’Connell  once  rested  in  the 
church  of  S.  Agatha,  in  that  city.§ 

Franqois  Christophe  Kellermann,  the  French 
marshal,  died  — 

“ Le  12  Septembre,  1820,  k I’^e  de  85  ans,  apres  avoir 
demande  par  son  testament  que  son  coeur  fut  depose  dans 

* An  engraving  of  this  effigy  was  publish^  in  the 
Archceologia  soon  after  its  discovery. 

t Gent.  Mag.  Jan.  1860,  p.  11. 

j Surtees’s  Durham,  vol.  i.  p.  xxviii. 

§ Sir  Geo.  Head’s  Rome : A Tour  of  many  Days,  vol.  i. 
p.  257. 
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les  champs  de  Valmy:  son  fils  a rempli  ce  voeu.  M. 
Mahul  a consacrd  k ce  general  une  notice  dans  le  pre- 
mier volume  de  son  Annuaire  n^crologique.”  * 

I need  not  mention  how  — 

“ . . . . The  valiant  Douglas 
On  his  dauntless  b»som  bore, 

Good  King  Robert’s  heart  — the  priceless  — 

To  our  dear  Redeemer’s  shore.” 

Tills,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  passages  in 
the  annals  of  chivalry,  has  been  made  famous  by 
the  prose  of  Scotland’s  greatest  novelist  and  the 
verse  of  her  greatest  living  poet.  K.  P.  D.  E. 


DONNYBROOK,  NEAR  DUBLIN. 

(2nd  s,  jx.  226.) 

Referring  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd’s  reply^  to 
Abhba  on  the  derivation  of  “ Donnybrook,”  I 
would  observe,  that  the  classical  student  may  call 
to  mind  another  source  of  the  etymology  of  the 
name,  as  suggested  by  the  observations  of  Dr. 
Donaldson  on  the  names  of  Scythian  rivers.  See 
his  Varronianus^  pp.  45,  46. 

It  appears  that  the  root  Don^  found  in  many  of 
these  names,  signifies  watei\  as  in  the  name  Don- 
au,  or  Dan-uhe ; these  names  being  always  cor- 
rupted in  the  Greek  transcription.  Hence  the 
name  Dnies-ter^  Don-iester^  or  Danas-ter ; hence, 
too,  the  name  Dnie-per^  or  Dana-paris, — the  latter 
part  of  which  gives  the  origin  of  the  name  Porata^ 
or  Priith.  The  Greeks,  shaping  this  title  in  the 
manner  most  suitable  to  their  own  usage,  trans- 
versed  Dana~paris  into  Paris-danas,  or  Paris- 
danas,  which  easily  assumed  its  Hellenic  form 
Bopv(Tdevr}s,  or  Borysihenes.  In  like  manner,  the 
Greek  Tan-ais  affords  us  the  pedigree  of  the  name 
of  the  river  which  the  Cossacks  call  the  Donaetz, 
or  Tanaetz.  We  further  find  the  root  Don^  or 
Dan^  in  the  Eri-danus,  or  Po,  in  Italy;  in  the 
Rha-danau  in  Russia;  in  the  Rho-danus,  or  Rhone, 
in  France  ; and  in  a river  Don  in  England. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  word  “ brook,”  the  final 
syllable  of  the  name  “Donnybrook,”  plainly  sig- 
nifying a small  river ^ apparently  negatives  the  idea 
that  the  prefix  or  Donny^  means  only  the 

same  thing,  vmter^  or  river^  over  again,  we  may 
reply  from  Dr.  Donaldson,  that  pursuing  the  ana- 
logy of  our  own  and  other  countries,  we  may 
observe  that  local  names  are  often  made  up  of 
synonymous  elements,  the  earlier  of  which  have 
lost  their  significance.  Thus,  the  words  wick, 
ham,  and  town,  are  synonymous,  though  belonging 
to  different  ages  of  our  language ; and  yet  we 
have  such  compounds  as  TFzcl-Aam  and  I/am[p]- 
ton-ivick.  The  words  wan,  heck,  and  water,  are 
synonymous ; and  yet  we  find  a stream  in  the 
north  of  England  called  Wans-heck- water.  The 

* Biographie  Universelle,  par  E.  X.  de  Feller,  vol.  vii. 
p.  103. 


words  nagara  and  piira,  in  Sanscrit,  both  signify 
city ; and  yet  they  combine  to  give  to  a great 
town  in  India  the  name  of  Nag-poor. 

We  submit,  therefore,  that  we  are  not  destitute 
of  philological  grounds  for  believing  that  Donny- 
brook derives  its  ancient  name  from  the  full  river, 
or  water,  known  as  the  Dodder,  which  flows 
through  the  district.  Y.  M.  Y. 

Dublin. 


BEAUSEANT. 

(2“<i  S.  ix.  170.  334. ; x.  458.) 

It  was  not  until  a few  days  ago  that  I was 
aware  that  A.  A.  had  referred  to  the  Roll  of 
Arms  in  Harl.  MSS.  6589,  where  “ Le  baucent 
del  temple  ” is  given  as  “ dargent  al  chef  de  sable 
a un  croyz  de  goules  passant,”  and  had  named 
me  as  likely  to  be  able  to  explain  this  blason  of 
the  Templars’  banner.  It  has  been  long  known 
to  me,  but  I am  not  so  confident  as  to  its  true 
interpretation,  that  I can  hope  to  respond  quite 
satisfactorily  to  this  appeal.  There  is  an  obvious 
ambiguity  in  the  language,  as  well  as  a rare  use 
of  the  word  passant.  The  banner  should  seem 
to  have  been  originally  white  and  black,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  direction  of  the  partition  line. 
Jacques  de  Vitry,  bishop  of  Acre  in  the  early 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  who  must  have 
known  it  well,  writing  of  the  Templars,  says, 

“ Vexillum  bipartitum  ex  albo  et  nigro,  quod  nomi- 
nant  Bauceant,  praevium  babentes : eb  qubd  Christi  amicis 
candidi  sunt  et  benigni ; nigri  autem  et  terribiles  inimi- 
cis.” — Hist.  Hierosol.  cap.  Ixv.) 

A little  farther  on  he  mentions" their  bearing  a 
red  cross,  but  not  on  the  banner.  A.  A.  speaks 
of  the  banner  as  generally  represented  per  pale 
sa.  and  arg.  We  have  but  little  contemporary 
evidence  respecting  it.  I should  have  said  it 
was  in  all  probability  a parallelogram  of  about 
two  squares,  the  upper  half  black,  the  lower 
white.  In  a rude  illustration,  sketched,  I believe, 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  of  which  I have  a copy, 
but  am  not  able  to  say  now  where  the  original  is 
to  be  seen,  the  banner  is  per  fess  sa.  and  arg., 
which  accords  better  with  the  blason  in  the  above- 
mentioned  roll.  Is  there  not  a banner  in  ^he 
sketch  given  by  M.  Paris  of  the  device  on  the 
templars’  seal  ? Probably  when  the  cross  gu.  was 
added,  it  was  placed  on  the  arg.  only;  and  to 
make  room  for  it  the  sa.  was  reduced  to  a chief ; 
for  at  that  time  arg.  a chief  sa.  and  per  fess  sa. 
and  arg.  were  not  essentially  different. 

The  word  passant  I have  always  supposed  sig- 
nified in  the  blason  in  question,  that  the  form  of 
the  cross  was  that  of  the  Passion,  i.  e.  a Latin 
cross,  or  else  a plain  cross,  which  on  a kite-shaped 
shield  of  that  period  generally  had  the  lower  limb 
considerably  longer  than  the  others.  If  the  sa. 
were  reduced  to  a chief,  the  arg.  would  be  about 
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a square  and  a half,  a field  very  suitable  for  such 
a charge.  I am  disposed  to  think  the  cross  did  not 
extend  over  the  chief,  not  because  it  would  have 
been  false  heraldry,  for  that  was  not  then  a suf- 
ficient reason,  as  the  arms  of  Jerusalem  would 
now  be  called  false  heraldry  being  arg.  and  or ; 
but  because  the  gu.  would  not  have  been  suffici- 
ently conspicuous  on  the  sa.  for  the  form  of  the 
cross  to  have  been  clearly  visible  at  a little  dis- 
tance or  in  a dim  light ; indeed,  if  the  chief  only 
were  sa.  and  the  cross  a plain  one  extending  over 
it,  that  part  of  the  cross  which  was  on  the  aig. 
would  have  presented  the  form  of  the  Passion  or 
Latin  cross. 

In  modern  times  the  Passion  cross  is  sometimes 
said  to  be  the  same  as  the  Calvary,  which  is  the 
Latin  cross  on  three  grades  or  steps  ; and  there 
are  those  probably  who  may  think  this  was  the 
Latin  cross  with  the  titulus,  which  is  the  patri- 
archal, for  the  Templars  are  sometimes  said  to 
have  used  that  form  of  cross,  but  I know  no  good 
authority  for  holding  that  this  Order  restricted 
itself  to  any  one  form  of  cross.  I am  induced  to 
believe  that  the  cross  in  question  was  either  the 
Latin  or  the  plain  cross,  because  the  term  croyz 
passant  occurs  in  other  parts  of  the  Roll  printed 
in  Leland’s  Collectanea^  where  it  is  not  likely  to 
have  meant  either  the  Calvary  or  patriarchal 
cross;  and,  what  is  more  to  my  purpose,  because 
in  the  Roll  t.  Edw.  III.,  printed  in  Collectanea 
Topog.  ii.  p.  320.,  the  same  term  is  found  twice, 
and  in  each  instance  it  is  a plain  cross  in  the 
coloured  sketch  of  the  arms.  There,  however,  the 
shields  are  of  the  form  usual  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  consequently  the  cross  has  not  the 
lower  limb  extended  as  it  would  have  had  on  the 
long  shields  of  the  previous  century. 

Of  the  word  Baucent,  Bauceant,  or  Beauseant 
various  explanations  have  been  suggested ; but 
none  of  them  are  to  me  satisfactory,  nor  do  I see 
my  way  to  its  origin  or  primary  signification. 

w.  s.  w. 


PANCAKE-THROWING  AT  WESTMINSTER 
SCHOOL  ON  SHROVE  TUESDAY. 

♦ (2«d  S.  ix.  194.) 

A notice  of  the  custom  of  throwing  the  pan- 
cake on  Shrove  Tuesday  at  Westminster  School 
appeared  in  “K  & Q.,”  1860,  from  a correspon- 
dent, who  has  fallen  however  into  some  errors. 
The  subject  is  also  mentioned  in  an  article  on 
Westminster  School,  which  appeared  in  the  Illus- 
trated News  of  ISTov.  24,  1860.  I think  your  rea- 
ders may  perhaps  like  to  hear  what  the  facts  are 
so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends.  A question  is 
asked  in  a letter  printed  in  vol.  lx.  p.  256.  of  the 
Gentleman' s Magazine^  regarding  the  origin  of  the 
custom.  To  this  I can  find  no  answerfin  that  or 
any  subsequent  volume  There  is  no  allusion  to 


the  custom  in  our  Statutes,  nor  can  I say  whether 
it  dates  from  the  origin  of  the  School  or  not. 

The  cook’s  duty  is  to  throw  a pancake,  of  very 
substantial  make,  over  a high  bar,  from  which  a 
curtain  formerly  hung,  dividing  the  Upper  School 
from  the  Lower.  Upon  his  success  in  this  feat, 
by  custom,  his  reward  depends.  I am  told  that 
in  old  times  a collection  was  made  among  the 
Queen’s  Scholars  for  his  benefit  if  he  succeeded, 
and  that  he  was  pelted  with  books  if  he  failed. 
Now  the  latter  part  of  the  ceremony  is  omitted, 
and  he  comes  to  the  Head  Master  for  his  fee,  if 
successful. 

The  boys  scramble  among  themselves  for  the 
pancake  as  it  falls.  If  it  be  caught  and  kept 
whole  before  it  touches  the  ground,  after  having 
been  duly  thrown  over  the  bar,  the  fortunate 
possessor  claims,  by  old  usage,  a guinea  from  the 
Dean.  The  claim  is  not  valid  if  the  cake  has  not 
been  duly  thrown  ; nor  if  ^it  be  torn  to  pieces  in 
the  scuffle  ; nor,  in  old  times,  as  I am  assured,  if 
it  had  ever  touched  the  ground.  But  our  pre- 
sent Dean,  whose  generosity  to  the  School  in  many 
ways  claims  more  acknowledgment  than  I can 
here  make,  has  allowed  the  guinea  to  be  obtained 
from  him  if  the  cake  was  brought  whole,  even 
though  it  may  have  been  won,  as  it  generally  has 
been,  by  a boy  flinging  himself  upon  it  on  the 
ground. 

There  is  very  little  on  the  point  in  Brand’s 
Popular  Antiquities^  but  perhaps  some  corre- 
spondent may  be  able  to  supply  instances  of  a 
similar  usage  elsewhere. 

Will  you  permit  me  in  conclusion  to  ask, 
whether  any  of  your  readers  know  of  any  pro- 
vision for  the  performance  of  Latin  or  English 
plays,  such  as  exists  in  the  Statutes  of  West- 
minster and  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  being 
found  in  the  statutes  of  other  cathedral  or  colle- 
giate foundations  ? The  Head  Master. 


Pronunciation  of  “ Coleridge  ”• — (2’^*^  S.  xi. 
69.) — J.  H.  asks,  “ What  is  the  correct  pronunci- 
ation of  the  name  Coleridge  ? ” and,  after  showing 
that  S.  T.  Coleridge  made  his  name  to  rhyme 
with  “ scholarage,”  says,  — “ Here  we  have  the 
highest  authority  for  a trisyllabic  pronunciation.” 
But  with  this  reasoning  I cannot  quite  agree. 
“^’Coleridge  ” is  a word  which  does  not  exactly 
rhyme  with  any  other  ; and,  in  the  passage  above 
cited,  S.  T.  C.  was  exerting  his  ingenuity  to 
make  something  like  a rhyme  to  his  name.  There 
is  another  couplet  by  him,  which  might  have  been 
quoted  as  authority  for  a slightly  modified  trisyl- 
labic pronunciation;  but  here,  in  like  manner, 
the  writer  was  only  trying,  by  stretching  a point, 
to  make  a forced  rhyme,  which  perhaps  he  had 
been  defied  to  produce. 

“ Parry  seeks  the  polar  ridge, 

Rhymes  seeks  S.  T.  Coleridge.” 
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What  J.  H.  wishes  to  know,  I presume,  is 
this : If  S.  T.  C.  had  been  asked  his  name,  what 
would  he  have  said?  Cole-ridge,  C61-er-idge 
{scholarage),  or  C6-ler-idge  {polar  ridge)?  A 
gentleman,  who  was  perhaps  more  intimate  with 
S.  T.  Coleridge  than  any  one  now  living,  informs 
me  that,  in  ordinary  conversation,  the  poet  would 
certainly  have  called  himself  Cole-ridge,  and 
would  so  have  pronounced  the  word,  if  he  had 
been  officially  asked  to  give  his  name.  My  in- 
formant never  heard  the  word  pronounced  as  a 
trisyllable,  either  by  Coleridge  himself  or  by  his 
friends.  Jaydee. 

If  the  evidence  of  a Bristolian  may  be  considered 
of  any  weight,  I can  attest  that  the  poet’s  name 
has  always  been  pronounced  by  those  who  knew 
him  intimately  at  Bristol,  CSleridge  {Coalridge.) 

I can  speak  from  a knowledge  extending  back  to 
upwards  of  threescore  years.  My  father  was  his 
intimate  friend,  and  received  from  him  a copy  of 
his  first  published  poems.  I was  perfectly  fami- 
liar with  all  about  him,  and  never  heard  him 
called  otherwise  than  above  stated.  F.  C.  H. 

Sir  Humphrey  May  (2"‘^  S.  viii.  188.)-— West- 
cote,  in  his  account  of  Devonshire  families,  s.  v. 
Hillersdon  of  Membsland,  states  that  Sir  Hum- 
phrey May  was  the  son  of  John  May,  of  London,  by 
Mary,  daughter  of  John  Hillersdon  ; who  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Kirkham,  of 
mackdon,  Knt.  This  account  seems  to  differ 
from  that  giveiTby  you  as  above.  C.  J.  R. 

The  Walkinshaws  (2“'^  S.  xi.  67.)  — In  re- 
ference to  the  Queries  of  J.  B.,  I beg  leave  to 
state : — 

1.  The  death  of  Barbara,  one  of  the  ten  daugh- 
ters named,  took  place  at  Edinburgh  on  the  26th 
April,  1780;  of  which  date  a notice  of  it  appears 
in  the  Scots  Maghzine,  where  she  is  called  “ Mrs. 
Barbara  Walkinshaw,  daughter  of  John  Walkin- 
shaw.  Esq.,  of  Barrowfield.”  It  would  seem  from 
this  that  she  died  unmarried. 

2.  Oh  the  10th  March,  1693,  as  will  be  seen 
from  volume  1st  of  the  printed  Index  to  the  Re~ 
turns  of  Services  in  Scotland  {voce  Lanark,  No. 
411.),  John  Walkinshaw  of  Barrowfield  (no  doubt 
the  father  of  the  ten  daughters),  was  served  heir 
to  his  father  John  Walkinshaw  in  the  estate  of 
Barrowfield,  and  extensive  properties  in  Glasgow 
and  its  neighbourhood. 

3.  It  appears,  from  Lord  Woodhouselee’s  Life 
of  Lord  Karnes^  that  the  mother  of  the  latter  was 
a Miss  Walkinshaw  of  Barrowfield  ; and  as  Lord 
Karnes’s  birth  was  in  1696,  it  may  be  held  as  cer- 
tain that  she  was  a sister  of  John  Walkinshaw 
already  mentioned,  who  was  engaged  in  the  re- 
bellion, 1715. 

4.  In  the  same  work  it  is  stated  that  a sister  of 


the  lady  last  mentioned  was  married  to  Mr.  Camp- 
bell of  Succoth,  who  was  grandfather  to  Sir  Hay 
Campbell,  President  of  the  Court  of  Session.  Sir 
Hay’s  father,  the  son  of  this  Mr.  Campbell,  was 
the  Archibald  Campbell  mentioned  in  your  corre- 
spondent’s foot-note. 

5.  The  entry,  in  the  Scots  Magazine^  25th  No- 
vember, 1780,  of  the  death  of  the  very  old  lady, 
the  mother  of  the  ten  daughters,  confirms  the 
statement  that  she  was  then  ninety-seven  years  of 
age  ; but  Lord  Woodhouselee  states  her  age,  at 
her  death,  to  have  been  ninety.  In  allusion  to 
her  assisting  her  husband  in  his  escape,  his  Lord- 
ship  describes  her  as  a “ remarkable  woman,  splen- 
dide  mendax^  et  in  omne  cevum  Jiobilis?^ 

6.  Your  correspondent  states,  that  “she  seems 

at  one  time  (1730)  to  have  lived  at  Carrubers, 
near  Edinburgh.”  Allow  me  to  remark  on  this, 
that  there  is  no  place  of  that  name  near  that  city, 
though  there  is  a Carribber  in  Linlithgowshire  at 
no  great  distance.  It  seems  more  probable  that 
the  place  alluded  to  is  Carrubers  Close,  in  Edin- 
burgh ; which,  as  is  indeed  yet  apparent,  must 
have  been  a residence  of  the  higher  classes  in 
1730,  which  was  long  before  the  New  Town  was 
built.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  old  lady  lived 
there,  and  that  the  mistake  has  been  made  of 
putting  Carrubers  close  to  (i.  e.  near)  Edinburgh, 
for  “Carrubers  Close''*  there.  , G.  J. 

Copper  Coins  or  James  II.,  dated  later  than 
1688  (2*'*^  S.  xi.  13.)  — I enclose  notes  of  a few 
coins  of  James  II.,  issued  after  the  Revolution. 
The  familiar  term  for  these  is  “ gun-money,” 
melted  cannon  having  furnished  materials  for 
their  supply  : — 

1.  Half-crown.  Obverse^  head  of  James,  and 
inscription,  iacobvs  * ii  ‘ dei  • gratia.  Reverse^ 
crown  and  sceptres  in  saltire,  the  initials  J . R.  on 
either  side,  the  inscription  as  given  xi.  13.  xxx, 
in  Roman  numerals,  or  the  value  of  the  coin  in 
pence^  over  the  crown.  The  date  Feb.  1689. 

2.  Shilling.  Obverse  and  reverse  as  above,  xii, 
the  value  in  pence,  over  the  crown,  and  date  Dec. 
1689. 

3.  Shilling.  Obverse  as  above.  Reverse,  em- 
blematic female  figure,  seated,  bearing  a harp, 
inscription  hibernia,  1691.  This  is  supposed  to 
be  the  reissue  of  a previous  coinage,  the  figure  on 
the  reverse  presenting  the  appearance  either  of 
being  counter-stamped  by,  or  obliterating,  the 
crown  crossed  sceptres  and  initials  already  noted. 


* The  Roman  numerals  above  the  crown  express  not  thp 
day  of  the  month,  but  the  representative  value  of  the  coin  m 
pence.  If  W.  T.  will  compare  the  dimensions  _ of  the 
coins  mentioned,  he  will  find  they  correspond  with  the 
values  thus  indicated,  viz.,  half-crown,  shilling,  and  six- 
pence. If  the  numerals  stood  for  the  day  of  the  month, 
this  coin  would  read,  xxx  F sb. 
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4.  Shilling.  Obverse  and  reverse^  the  same  as 
jSTo.  2.  Date,  Aug.  1689. 

5.  Shilling.  Ditto.  Date,  Dec.  1689. 

All  these  coins  are  milled  on  the  edges,  and  have 
the  head  facing  to  the  right.  ITos.  4.  and  5.  are 
in  the  Museum  of  the  United  College,  St.  An- 
drews ; the  first'three  are  private  property. 

Anon. 

Orientation  (2"**  S.  xi.  76.)  — I beg  to  sub- 
mit a few  remarks  on  a quotation  from  Fergus- 
son’s  Handbook  of  Architecture^  as  communicated 
by  Memor  : — 

“ The  orientation  of  churches,  by  turning  their  altars 
towards  the  east,  is  wholly  a peculiarity  of^the  Northern 
or  Gothic  races:  the  Italians  never  knew  or  practised  it.” 

This  orientation  has  certainly  been  a Catholic 
principle  from  the  apostolic  times.  In  the  2nd 
book  of  Constituiiones  Apostolicce  dementis  Ro- 
mani^ chap.  57.,  we  read  : — 

“ Ac  primum  quidem  sit  sedes  oblonga  ad  Orientem 
versus  navi  similis : utrinque  pastophoria  ad  Orientem.” 

Although  these  constitutions  are  apocryphally 
ascribed  to  St.  Clement,  yet  they  are  undoubtedly 
of  very  remote  antiquity,  and  were  collected  into 
one  body  towards  the  end  of  the  second  century. 
See  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  s.  v.  demens. 

. In  the  Fourth  Council  of  Milan,  held  in  the 
year  1573^  it  was  enjoined  to  the  bishops ; — 

“ De  Ecclesiarum  fabric^, videat  (Episcopus) 

in  primis  diligenter  an  situs  decens  honestusque  sit ; an 
capax  populi;  an  item  disjunctus  ab  sedibus,  ut  possit 
circumdari ; curetque  omnino  ita  ill  am  aedificari,  ne  ab  an- 
tique more,  probataque  traditione  discedatur,  ut  sacerdos 
in  altari  majori  missam  celebrans,  Orientem  spectet.” 

S.  Charles  Borromeo  in  his  Instructiones  Fa- 
bricce  Ecclesiasticce.,  lib.  i.  cap.  10,  says  of  the 
chancel  and  the  high  altar  : — - 

“ Ejus  pars  posterior  in  Orientem  versus  recta  spectet’ 
etiarasi  a tergo  illius  domicilia  populi  sint.  Nec  vero  ad 
solstitialem,  sed  ad  cbquinoctialem  Orientem  omnino  ver- 
gat.  Si  vero  positio  ejusmodi  esse  nullo  modo  potest, 
Episcopi  judicio,  facultateque  ab  eo  impetrata,  ad  aliam 
partem  illius  exsedificatio  verti  poterit;  tuneque  id  saltern 
curetur,  ut  ne  ad  Septentrionem,  sed  ad  Meridiem  versus, 
si  fieri  potest,  plane  spectet.  Porro  ad  Occidentem  versus 
ilia  extruenda  erit,  ubi  pro  ritu  Ecclesise  a sacerdote, 
versd  ad  populum  facie,  missse  sacrum  in  altari  majori 
fieri  solet,” 

Although,  therefore,  from  local  circumstances, 
or  from  inattention,  this  arrangement  of  the  edi- 
fice may  frequently  have  been  deviated  from,  yet 
orientation  has  undoubtedly  been  always  the  rule 
of  the  Church  — “ antiquus  mos  et  probata  tra- 
ditio  ” as  the  above-cited  Council  says  — and  con- 
sequently could  not  have  been  unknown  to  the 
Italians.  Perhaps  the  occasional  conversion  of 
Pagan  temples  into  Christian  churches  may  have 
rendered  them  more  indifferent  as  to  form  and 
direction  in  constructing  their  sacred  edifices. 

John  Williams. 

Arno’s  Court. 


Deflection  of  Chancels  (2"^  S.  x.  passim.) — 
A good  deal  of  curious  discussion  and  ingenious 
speculation  has  been  elicited  on  this  puzzling 
subject.  The  least  probable  hypothesis,  in  my 
opinion,  being  that  of  especial  “symbolism”  in  the 
intention  of  the  architects : for,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  unlikelihood  of  so  large  an  agreement  of  differ- 
ent parties  in  different  ages  and  countries,  without 
one  word  of  historical  authority  for  the  assump- 
tion, the  idea  upon  which  it  is  based  appears  in 
the  last  degree  jejune  and  uninstructive.  Is  it 
possible  that  “ the  variations  of  the  compass,” 
at  the  first  setting  out  of  the  buildings,  can  have 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  matter  ? H. 

Roberts  Family  (2''^  S.  xi.  89.)  — I beg  to 
refer  Mr.  E.  J.  Roberts  to  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Secre- 
tan’s  Life  of  Robert  Nelson  for  information  re- 
specting Lewis  Roberts.  Besides  the  children 
named  by  your  correspondent,  Lewis  Roberts  had 
a daughter  Delicia ; who  married  Henry  Nelson, 
and  became  the  mother  of  Henry,  Gabriel,  and 
the  “pious”  Robert  Nelson. 

Of  the  other  children  of  Lewis  Roberts,  Ann 
married  George  Hanger,  William  died  a bachelor 
in  1677-8,  and  Sarah  never  married.  The  elder 
son,  Gabriel,  was  an  eminent  merchant,  and  a 
Governor  of  the  Levant  and  other  trading  Com- 
panies. He  was  created  a knight,  and  died  in 
1714;  leaving  issue  by  his  wife,  Mary  Balam, 
three  daughters,  viz.  1.  Dorcas,  who  married  Sir 
John  Fryer,  and  had  issue  Gabriel  and  Delicig, 
wife  of  Joshua  Iremonger ; 2.  Mary,  died  un- 
married, 1685-6  ; and  3.  Delicia  — married,  first, 
Philip  Wolff;  secondly,  Alderman  Deacle  ; and, 
thirdly.  Dr.  Obadiah  Hughes.  She  died  in  1749, 
leaving  (I  believe)  no  issue. 

I find,  in  the  Register  of  Merchant  Taylors’ 
School,  a Gabriel  Roberts,  who  was  a scholar  in 
1643.  He  was  probably  the  son  of  Lewis  Roberts, 
who  was  born  in  1626.  The  sa;ne  register  men- 
tions another  Gabriel  Roberts,  who  was  born  12th 
Jan.  1711-12,  possibly  a connection  of  the  former. 

The  present  Earl  of  Leicester  is  descended  from 
Capt.  Philip  Roberts,  who  married  Ann,  eventual 
heiress  of  Edward  Coke  of  Holkham.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  son  of  Gabriel  Roberts  of  St.  Anne’s, 
Westminster.  (Debrett’s  Peerage  for  1841.)  The 
registers  of  that  parish  and  those  of  St.  Martin 
Outwich,  London,  will  doubtless  assist  your  cor- 
respondent in  his  inquiries.  C.  J.  R. 

James  Rees  : The  Dramatic  Authors  of 
America  (2"‘^  S.  xi.  12.) — Mr.  Rees  is  about  fifty 
years  old,  and  has  been  engaged  in  trade  all  his 
life.  His  devotion  to  theatrical  matters  is  a hobby. 
He  has  a large  theatrical  library,  has  written 
various  plays  (some  successful,  some  not) ; has 
kept  a copious  diary,  and  is  probably  the  best 
theatrical  authority  now  living  in  the  United 
States.  The  work  alluded  to,  if  not  out  of  print, 
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can  readily  be  imported.  It  is  cheap,  say  two  or 
three  shillings  only,  and  contains  much  valuable 
information.  Mr.  Rees  resides  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  The  undersigned  will  furnish  Zeta 
further  particulars  if  desired.  J.  L.  C. 

Alderman  Sir  Julius  C.®sar. — Botteeang 
(Jules  C.a3SAR)  (2”'^  S.  v.  394.) 

“ Artiste  et  polygraphe  Italien,  natif  d’Orvieto,  mort  ea 
1626.  Homme  ingenieux.  II  jouait  de  tous  les  instru- 
ments de  musique,  les  fabriquait  lui-rneme,  peignait  ties 
bien,  et  travaillait  merveilleusement  en  brodene.  11 
pouvait,  dit  on,  exercer  tous  les  professions,  pratiquer 
tous  les  arts,  sans  les  avoir  jamais  appris.  II  a laisse 
plusieurs  ouvrages  en  prose  et  en  vers  sur  le  droit  et  sur 
la  theologie.  Les  principaux  sont,  Corporale  Sacratis- 
sime  d’Orvieto,  poeme,  et  De  I’Art  de  Reconnoitre  les 
Ecritures  par  la  Comparaison.” — Diet,  de  Moreri. 

That  is  all  I can  find  about  Bottefang.  Are  his 
paintings  preserved  in  any  gallery  ? 

I have  looked  into  some  city  histories,  and  do 
not  find  any  Julius  Caesar  among  the  aldermen. 
May  it  not  have  been  a sobriquet,  well  known  a 
century  ago,  but  forgotten  now  ? 

I have  referred  to  Lodge’s  book,  “Memoirs  and 
Portraits  of  the  Julius  Caesar  Family”  in  the  British 
Museum.  No  alderman  appears  among  the  de- 
scendants of  Sir  Julius  Caesar,  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
&c.  W.  D. 

East  Anglian  Words  : Dutein  (2"'^  S.  xi. 
63.)  — Your  ingenious  correspondent  Parathina 
deserves  a better  CEdipus  than  I am  likely  to 
prove  ; but,  as  the  boys  say,  I ivill  make  a shot 
at  one  of  his  words. 

“ Dutjin,  the  bridle  of  a carthorse.”  Every  East 
Anglian  conversant  with  dutjins  knows  that  it  is 
a bridle  with  blinkers,  and  hence  the  derivation- 
For  the  word  is  a diminutive,  and  the  letter  (f) 
is  readily  interchangeable  with  the  aspirate  (ch), 
so  that  we  had  dutchen.  But  what  is  did?  It  is 
the  same  as  dout  — do  out ; and  dutfen  means  the 
little  extinguisher  which  excludes  the  light  from 
the  horse’s  eyes.  Deeper. 

Severe  Frost  (2“^  S.  x.  511.;  xi.  59.)  — In  a 
Bible  of  1660,  penes  me,  at  the  back  of  the  Old 
Test,  title-page,  is  pasted  a paper : — 

“ Mrs. • 

Printed  on  the  Frozen -Thames, 

February  the  168^.” 

JOSEEII  RlX. 

St.  Neot’s. 

Mr.  Simon  Gray  (2'“^  S.  xi.  77.)  — John  Mac- 
lean  has  made  a mistake  respecting  this  gentle- 
man, which  I now  correct. 

Mr.  Gray  was  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Gray,  merchant  in  Dunse,  co.  Berwick,  in  which 
town  he  was  born  In  1767.  He  had  a situation  in 
the  War  Office,  and  retired  in  1828  to  a cottage 
near  St.  John’s  Wood,  where  be  died  in  1842. 

His  brother,  Doctor  John  Gray,  was  for  many 


years  physician  at  Haslar  Hospital ; his  eldest 
sister  married  the  Rev.  John  Thomson,  of  Dunse, 
and  the  other  sister  married  Mr.  Thomas  Allan,  of 
Dunse. 

Reereshment  for  Clergymen  (2’’*  S.  x. 
pcissim,')  — The  following  curious  items  are  ex- 
tracted from  the  Darlington  parochial  registers  : • 

“1639.  For  Ml  Thompson  that  preached  the  forenoon 
and  afternoon,  for  a quart  of  Sack,  14c?. 

1650.  For  six  quarts  of  Sack  to  the  minister  that 
preached  when  we  had  not  a minister,  9s. 

1666.  For  one  quart  of  Sack  bestowed  on  Mr.  Gillet 
when  he  preached,  2s.  4c?. 

1684.  To  the  parson’s  order,  given  to  a man  both  deaf 
and  dumb,  being  sent  from  minister  to  minister  to  London, 
6c?.  To  Mr.  Bell,  with  a letter  from  London  with  the 
names  of  the  Royal  Family,  6c?. 

1688.  To  the  ringers  on  thanksgivinj?  day  for  the 
Young  Prince,  in  money,  ale,  and  coals,  7s.  4c?. 

1691.  For  a pint  of  brandy  Avhen  ML  George  Bell 
preached  here.  Is.  4c?.  When  the  Dean  of  DuiLam 
preached  here,  spent  in  a treat  Avith  him,  3s.  6c?.  For  a 
stranger  that  preached,  a dozen  of  ale,  12c?.” 


Separation  oe  the  Sexes  in  Churches  (2"'^ 
S.  x.  329.)— Instances  of  this  custom  are  met  with 
in  this  island.  At  the  Tynwald  Chapel,  situated 
at  S.  John’s,  the  males  sit  on  the  south  side  of  the 
nave,  and  the  females  on  the  north  side.  Another 
peculiarity  in  the  island  is  the  constant  use  of  a 
prayer  for  the  fisheries  in  the  Litany,  viz., — 

“ That  it  may  please  Thee  to  give  and, preserve  to  our 
use  the  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth,  ajid  to  restore  and  eon- 
tinue  to  us  the  blessings  of  the  sea,  so  as  in  due  time  we 
may  enjoy  them.” 

William  Harrison. 


Rock  Mount,  Isle  of  Man. 

Snagg  Family  S.  x.  243. ; 2“**  S.  x.  513. ; 
xi.  90.)  — In  the  earlier  parish  registers  of  Bark- 
ing, CO.  Essex,  are  many  entries  of  a fiimily 
named  Snag  or  Snags.  These  Registers  begin 
A.D.  1558,  and  the  name  appears  nearly  as  early. 
I made  but  few  extracts  of  this  fiimily.  The  fol- 
lowing are  perhaps  the  most  interesting  ; — 

“ Baptised  26  NovL  1571,  Edward,  sonneof  Snags 

of  Porters.” 

“ Buried.  13  Feby.  1595.  Edward  Snags,  slaine  at 
Neville’s  House  in  Goodmay  Street.” 

Porters  is  a manor-house  of  some  Importance, 
standing  in  the  fields  between  Barking  and  Da- 
genham. I find  no  record  of  its  having  belonged 
to  this  family.  Goodmay  Street  is  a pleasant 
lane  about  a mile  across  the  fields  from  Porters. 

In  a Rental  of  Barking  Manor,  made  for  King 
James  I.  in  1616,  the  widow  Snags  is  mentioned 
as  holding  property  in  the  Manor. 

I am  pretty  sure  that  the  name  of  Snags  also 
occurs  in  the  Register  of  the  adjoining  parish  of 
Dagenham  (1598).  But  there,  again,  I made  no 
copy  of  the  entries,  my  extracts  being  mostly 
limited  to  heraldic  families.  Edward  J.  Sage. 

16.  Spenser  Road,  Newington  Green,  N. 
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Brass  of  John  Flambard  at  Harrow  (2"'^  S. 
ix.  408.)  — An  old  Harrovian,  who,  in  1810,  made 
a rubbing  of  this  brass,  and  who  only  lately  read 
the  communications  in  “ IST.  & Q.,”  reminds  me 
that,  in  those  his  boyish  days,  he  thus  construed 
the  two  monkish  lines  : — 

“ Grammar  and  Prosody,”  he  says,  “ are  not  to 
be  expected  in  such  cases  ; but  I read  ‘ medo  ’ as  a 
contraction  of  medio^  and  stigis'  of  stigmatis. 
The  translation  would  then  run  thus ; ‘John  Flam- 
bard,  by  the  order  of  the  Deity,  is  entombed  in  the 
middle  marble,  and  here  is  protected  from  Death 
(viz.  the  death  of  the  soul)  by  the  wounds  of  the 
(Saviour’s)  brand,’  ” C.  E.  L. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

AthencB  Cantabrigienses.  Vol  II.  1586 — 1609.  Bg 
Charles  H.  Cooper,  F.S.A.,  and  Thompson  Cooper,  F.S.A. 
(Deighton,  Bell,  & Co.) 

That  great  work,  so  long  desired  and  so  often  promised, 
an  Athena  Cantabrigienses,  is  obviously  now  in  a fair  way 
of  being  accomplished,  thanks  to  the  energies  of  the 
learned  Town  Clerk  of  Cambridge,  and  his  equally  zealous 
and  able  son.  The  present  goodly  volume  of  nearly  600 
pages  is  occupied  with  notices  of  those  Members  of  the 
University  who  died  between  the  year  1586  and  1609,  in 
number  somewhere  about  seven  hundred.  And  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  vast  amount  of  time,  labour,  and 
research,  which  the  Editors  are  called  upon  to  bestow 
upon  the  work,  when  we  tell  our  readers  that,  to  the 
Biography  of  Ambrose  Dudley,  is  appended  a list  of  up- 
wards of  seventy  precise  references  to  the  materials  from 
which  that  Biography  has  been  compiled ; that  the  Life 
of  Walsingham  has  appended  to  it  a still  longer  list; 
while  in  the  Life  of  Whitgift,  after  describing  precisely 
no  less  than  ninety-two  works  written  bjq  or  attributed 
to  that  distinguished  man,  the  reader  is  furnished  Avith 
references  to  no  less  than  134  books  or  MSS.  which  the 
Editors  haA'-e  had  occasion  to  consult.  When  we  add,  that 
the  volume  is  furnished  with  admirable  Indexes,  we  haA’’e 
said  more  than  enough  to  recommend  the  Athena  not 
only  to  all  Members  of  the  Univer.sit}’-  of  Cambridge,  but 
to  all  Avho  are  interested  in  English  History  and  English 
Biography. 

A Manual  of  Monumental  Brasses  comprising  an  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  these  Memorials,  and  a List  of  those 
remaining  in  the  British  Isles.  With  Two  ILindred  Illus- 
trations. By  the  Eev.  Herbert  Haines,  M.A.,  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  &c.  (J.  H.  & James  Parker.) 

While  the  names  of  Messrs.  Parker  of  Oxford  furnish 
a sufficient  guarantee  as  to  the  excellent  style  in  which 
this  Manual  of  Monumental  Brasses  is  produced,  and,  we 
may  add,  as  to  the  fidelity  and  beauty  of  the  illustra- 
tions, the  fact  that  Mr.  Haines  was  selected  to  Avrite 
the  Manual  for  the  Study  of  Monumental  Brasses  and 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Rubbings,  issued  about  tAvelve 
years  ago  for  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society,  affords 
sufficient  evidence  of  his  fitness  for  the  task  which  he 
has  undertaken.  We  may  therefore  content  ourselves 
Avith  pointing  out  to  our  readers  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  the  two  parts  into  which  this  Manual  is  di- 
vided. In  the  First  Part  Mr.  Haines,  after  tracing  the 
origin  of  brasses  by  an  inquiry  into  the  monuments  that 
preceded  them,  proceeds  to  furnish  an  account  of  the  ma- 


terials of  which  they  were  made,  its  introduction,  and  its 
manufacture  in  England;  and  then  to  give  some  details 
of  their  execution,  and  of  the  several  characteristics  of 
English  and  Continental  brasses.  He  next  describes  the 
criteria  of  their  dates ; gives  some  particulars  of  their 
cost ; and  a general  description  of  the  designs  on  them, 
comprising  the  figure,  ecclesiastical,  judicial,  and  other 
vestments,  and  the  accessorial  devices,  concluding  Avith  a 
history  of  the  successive  changes  in  execution,  ornament, 
and  design.  The  Second  Part  is  devoted  to  an  accurate 
and  comprehensive  account  of  the  present  state  of  the 
monumental  brasses  in  this  country,  and  the  list  contains 
notices  of  upwards  of  3200  brasses,  with  figures,  and  1200 
inscriptions  and  fragments.  The  volume  extends  to  be- 
tween 500  and  600  page.s,  and  Avill  be  a welcome  addition 
to  the  library  of  every  arclneologist. 

The  Peerage,  Baronetage,  and  Knightage  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  for  1861,  including  all  the  Titled  Classes. 
Twenty-first  Year.  By  Robert  P.  Dod,  Esq.  (Whit- 
taker.) 

This  very  useful  compendium  of  information  relating 
to  the  Titled  Classes — for  to  call  it  a mere  Peerage  would 
be  a great  injustice — has  now  been  for  twenty-one  years 
before  the  public,  increasing  each  year  in  the  estimation 
of  those  who  have  had  occasion  to  use  it,  in  proportion  to 
the  improvements  which  the  ingenuity  of  the  compiler 
and  the  suggestions  of  his  friends  have  introduced 
into  the  volume.  A proof  of  the  readiness  with  Avhich 
Capt.  Dod  seizes  every  opportunity  of  adding  to  the  in- 
formation compressed  into  his  book,  is  afforded  in  the 
present  issue ; in  which  every  Peer,  or  titled  individual, 
who  has  during  the  past  year  joined  some  local  Volunteer 
Corps,  and  nearly  everyone  has  done  so, has  his  gazetted 
appointment  duly  recorded  under  his  name.  The  volume 
is  advertised  as  “ the  cheapest  and  the  best  Office  Book 
and  Ave  have  no  doubt  many  who  use  it  Avill  think  that 
such  announcement  is  no  more  than  the  truth. 


•BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price, &c.  of  the  following  Books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  and  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose : — 

A Copy  of  a Letter  from  an  Officer  op  the  Army  in  Ireland 
TO  HIS  Highness  the  Lord  Protector,  concerning  the  changing 
OF  THE  Government,  dated  from  Waterford,  24  June,  1654.  4to. 

Wanted  by  J”.  TT.  Thoms,  Esq.  4o.  St.  George’s  Square,  Belgrave 
Road,  S.W. 

Calvin’s  Sermons. 

Wanted  by  J . Henry  Mills,  48.  Lonsdale  Square,  Islington,  N. 


Dexter,  Bishop  Percy 'traiislated  the  Death  Song  of.Ragnar  Lod- 
hroh  in  his  Five  Pieces  of  Runic  Poetry. 

J.  C.  S.  will  find  many  curious  epitaphs  in  our  various  volumes.  The 
most  complete  collection  is  Mr.  Pettigreio's  Chronicles  of  the  Tombs,  pub- 
lished by  Bohn. 

H.  B.  C.  is  thanlced  very  heartily.  It  was  an  oversight  which  shall  be 
carefully  guarded  against  in  future. 

J.  A.  D.  (No  address  in  letter.)  The  article  on  Perpetual  Lamp  is, 
as  we  said,  in  1st  S.  vol.  v.p.  87.;  or  No.  117. 

The  Field  of  Forty  Footsteps.  At  p.  178.  and  217.  vol.  i.  of  “ N. 
& Q.”  our  correspondent  W will  find  two  very  interesting  Papers  on 
this  subject. 

“ Notes  and  Queries  ” is  published  at  noon  on  Friday,  and  is  also 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts.  The  Subscription  for  Stamped  Copies  for 
Six  Months  forwarded  direct  from  the  Publisliers  {including  the  Half- 
yearly  Index)  is  11s.  4d.,  which  may  be  paid  by  Post  Office  Order  in 
/awoitr  o/Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy,  186.  Fleet  Street,  E.C.;  to  whom 
all  Communications  for  ihe  Editor  should  be  addressed. 
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DIARY  OF  WILLIAM  OLDYS,  ESQ. 
noeeoy  king-at-akms. 

{Continued from  p.  124.) 

8.  1:^0 w I have  found  the  author  of  Mr.  Booth’s 
fine  MS.  in  Defence  of  the  Lawful  Begiment  of 
Women^  to  have  been  Henry  Earl  of  Northampton 
himself;  and  he  had  this  beautiful  copy  of  it 
made  in  the  year  1613,  which  he  then  presented  to 
Sir  Robert  Cotton,  to  be  preserved  in  his  library. 
The  Dedication  to  Queen  Elizabeth  consists  of 
fifty  pages.  The  rest  of  the  book,  426  pages  more 
in  folio,  appears  to  have  been  written  in  the  32nd 
year  of  her  reign,  or  a.d.  1590.  Mr.  Booth  told 
me  he  bought  the  MS.  in  Chester.  See  A.  Wood’s 
Athen.  Oxon.^  Fasti^  i.  102.,  edit.  1721  (Bliss’s  edit. 
Fasti^  i.  182.)® 

Mar.  15.  Mr.  Joseph  Morgan’s  Life  and  Cha- 
racter of  Prince  Henry ^ published  from  Sir  Charles 


® Walpole  {Royal  and  Nolle  Authors,  i.  177.,  ed.  1759), 
in  his  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  mentions  a MS. 
of  this  work  as  being  then  in  his  possession,  and  another  in 
the  Bodleian  [Arch.  A.  170.]  In  Harl.  MS.  7021,  art.  11, 
occurs,  “ An  Answere  to  the  Coppie  of  a rajdeinge  Invec- 
tive against  the  Regement  of  Woemen  in  generall,  with 
certaine  maliparte  Exceptions  to  divers  and  sundry  Mat- 
ters of  State;  written  unto  Queene  Elizabeth  by  the 
Right  Honourable  Henry  Lord  Howard,  late  Earle  of 
Northampton.”  116  pages,  fairly  written. 


Cornwallis  and  several  other  historians,  dedicated 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  which  I find  myself 
mentioned  with  commendation  for  the  Life  of  Sir 
Walter  Ralegh  ; so  that  now  there  have  been 
the  following  encomiums  written  concerning  the 
same  in  manuscript  and  print. 

Letter  from  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  dated  April 
19,  1734:  — 

“ Sir, — 

“ By  this  day’s  post  I received  the  enclosed 
letter  and  paper  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Baker,  of 
St.  John’s  College.  You  will  let  me  know  if  you 
would  have  me  write  to  him  again  for  any  more 
papers  relating  to  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  as  he  men- 
tions, and  I will.  I am,  your  humble  servant, 

“ Oxford. 

“ P.S.  You  see  that  I take  care  to  get  you  all 
the  information  I can  that  you  may  depend  on.”  ® 

Extract  of  another  letter  written  by  the  said 
Earl,  and  dated  10  Dec.  1734:  — 

“ You  see  I omitt  no  opportunity  to  furnish  you 
with  everything  I can  possibly  towards  the  perfect- 
ing the  good  work  you  have  undertaken,  and  indeed 
you  deserve  all  encouragement,  for  you  take  true 
pains.” 

In  the  Literary  Magazine,  8vo.  for  January, 
1736,  there  is  an  abstract  of  this  Life  introduced 
with  these  words  : “ It  is  the  duty  of  a biographer 
to  be  industrious  in  collecting  his  materials,  care- 
ful in  his  choice  of  them,  and  regular  in  digesting 
them.  Mr.  Oldys  has  failed  in  neither  of  these 
particulars.  He  has  taken  in  all  the  assistance 
that  could  be  had  from  printed  books  and  manu- 
scripts of  the  best  credit.  He  has  been  indefati- 
gable in  the  search  of  authorities,  and  made  a 
proper  and  judicious  use  of  whatever  publick  re- 
cords or  private  anecdotes  could  afford  for  his 
purpose.” 

Extract  of  a letter  from  Scarborough,  by  Rob*" 
Robinson,  Esq.,  Recorder,  dated  lOth  October, 
1736  ; no  consequence  no  more  than  the  quotation 
from  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cooper  in  her  Muses  Library, 
8vo.  1737,  in  her  character  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh. 
A letter  from  Mr.  George  Yertue  to  me,  dated 
October  13,  1743,  sent  with  Geo.  Gascoigne’s 


7 The  work  alluded  to  by  Oldys  is  entitled  The  Life 
and  Character  of  Henry-Frederic,  Prince  of  Wales,  writ- 
ten by  Sir  Charles  Cornwallis,  sometime  Treasurer  of  His 
Royal  Highness’s  Household.  The  Dedication  is  signed 
J.  M.  Lend.  8vo.  1738.  At  pp.  43,  44.,  Mr,  Oldys  is 
commended  as  “ a very  exact  and  faithful  writer,”  and 
“ an  accurate  biographer.” 

8 The  kindness  of  this  noble  Earl  is  also  thus  acknow- 
ledged by  Oldys  in  his  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  Works, 
ed.  1829,  i.  62. : “The  three  letters,  whereof  I have  here 
given  the  substance  in  Ralegh’s  own  words,  were  com- 
municated to  me  bv  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Oxford 
[Edward,  the  second  Earl],  from  the  collections  of  the 
reverend  and  learned  Mr,  Baker  of  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge,  who  copied  them  out  of  the  originals.” 
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Steele  Glass^  a Satyre,  4to.  1576,  wherein  he  has 
these  words : “ The  more  particular  reason  (of 
sending  that  poem)  is  the  recommendatory  lines 
(before  it)  by  Raleigh  ^ which  may  perhaps  have 
escaped  you,  though  I know  your  great  researches 
and  acquisitions  on  his  account  are  beyond  what- 
ever has  been  or  is  likely  to  be  made  again, 
wherein  you  have  obliged  the  learned  and  curious 
world ; and,  as  you  further  intend  it,  I should  be 
glad  to  hear  that  nothing  is  denied  to  your  ingeni- 
ous enquiries.” 

17.  Wrote  the  Dedication  of  Mr.  Hayward’s 
British  Muse  to  the  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu, 
which  she  approved  of. 

18.  To  remember  it  be  enquired  of  Mr.  Mar- 
tin^®, what  memorials  he  has,  among  Mr.  Le  Heve’s 
papers  relating  to  Norfolk,  of  Sir  John  Fastolfe, 
for  augmenting  my  life  of  him,  which  is  inserted 
in  the  General  Dictionary  [10  vols.  fol.  1734- 
1741.]^  Also  to  ask  Mr.  Anstis  if  he  has  any  fur- 
ther account  than  what  he  has  publish’d  of  him. 
Mr.  Locker *  * promised  me  to  borrow  of  Dr.  Raw- 
linson  Father  Parsons’  (or  Cresswell’s)  Answer  to 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  Proclamation  against  the  Se- 
minary priests,  which  is  a MS.,  and,  as  he  says,  in 
English,  though  I never  saw  any  but  the  Latin 
one,  printed  in  two  or  three  places  abroad,  A° 
1592,  1593,  &c.,  as  I have  quoted  it  in  the  Life  of 
Ralegh.  Father  Parsons  does  not  deny  it  to  be 
his,  and  Watson,  in  his  Quodlxbets  [4to.  1602,  p. 
107.],  often  calls  it  his  ; but  Lord  Coke  and  other 
contemporary  writers  constantly  ascribe  it  to 
Father  Cresswell.^ 

® As  to  the  internal  evidence  of  this  poem  being  Ra- 
leigh’s, the  critics  are  at  variance.  Oldys  and  Brydges 
assume  that  it  is  completely  in  Raleigh’s  favour:  Mr. 
D’Israeli,  also,  though  he  hesitates  about  the  spelling  of 
the  name  [Rawely],  says  that  “these  verses,  both  by 
their  spirit  and  signature,  cannot  fail  to  be  hisj’’  while 
Mr.  Tytler  says,  that  “ although  written  in  the  quaint 
style  of  his  age,  their  poetical  merit  is  below  his  other 
pfeces,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  they  flowed  from 
the  same  sweet  vein  which  produced  the  answer  to  Mar- 
low’s Passionate  Shepherd.”  Oldys  {Life  of  Ralegh,  i. 

22.,  ed.  1829),  however,  says  that  “ the  poem  itself,  to 
me,  discovers,  in  the  very  first  line  of  it,  a great  air  of 
that  solid  axiomatical  vein  which  is  observable  in  other 
productions  of  Ralegh’s  muse : 

* Sweet  were  the  sauce  would  please  each  kind  of  taste.’  ” 

10  Honest  Tom  Martin  of  Palgrave : ob.  Mar.  7,  1771. 

1 01d5’^s’s  Life  of  Sir  John  Fastolfe  was  reprinted,  with 
many  additions,  in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  1747 — 66 ; 
also  in  Kippis’s,  revised  by  Mr.  Gough. 

2 John  Locker,  Esq.  barrister,  and  commissioner  of 
bankrupts.  He  is  styled  b}’’  Dr.  Johnson  “ a gentleman 
eminent  for  curiosity  and  literature.”  Ob.  May  29, 
1760. 

3 In  Dodd’s  Church  History,  ed.  1739,  vol.  ii.  pp.  405, 

419.,  it  is  attributed  to  Robert  Parsons  as  well  as  to 
Joseph  Ores  well.  The  Bodleian  Catalogue  has  the  fol- 
lowing note:  “Auctor  fuit  vel  Jos.  Creswellus  vel  Rob. 
Parsons,  Jesuita,  vel  utrique  junctim.”  It  is  written  to 
prove  the  lawfulness  of  rising  against  what  the  writer 
calls  an  heretic  prince,  and  entitled,  “ Elizabethge  Anglije 


20.  To  speak  with  Mr.  Birch  about  an  abstract 
of  the  Life  of  Ralegh  for  the  General  Dictionary. 
Also  to  ask  him  whether,  in  his  late  edition  of 
Milton’s  Prose  Works,  he  has  inserted  or  mentioned 
A Copy  of  a Letter  from  an  Officer  of  the  Armey 
in  Ireland  to  his  Highness  the  Lord  Protector,  con’- 
cerning  the  changing  of  the  Government,  dated  from 
Waterford,  24  of  June,  1654,  in4to.,  attested  under 
the  hand  of  Henry  Earl  of  Clarendon,  to  be  written 
by  Milton.^  In  the  Literary  Note  Book,  written 
with  that  Earl’s  own  hand,  whence  I draw  this  in- 
formation, and  which  is  in  my  possession,  there 
is  also  a book  entered  with  this  title,  which  should 
be  enquired  after.  The  Life  of  Edward  Lord  Her- 
bert, Baron  of  Cherhury  and  Castle  Islands  in  Ire- 
land, arid  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  written 
by  himself  for  the  instruction  of  his  posterity. 
This  MS.  was  lent  me  (says  my  Lord)  by  the 
Lady  Dowager  Herbert,  daughter  to  the  Earl  of 
Bradford,  June  11th,  1696.^ 

22.  Saw  Mr.  Ames  in  the  afternoon,  and  gave 
him  more  materials  for  Mr.  W ard  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham,  from  Sir  Robert  Cotton  and  David  Pa- 
pillon.^  Bought  for  him  at  Bacon’s  auction, 
Arnold’s  Chronicle  for  9s.  6df.,  and  for  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, John  Collins  .his  Discourse  on  Salt  and 
Fishery  [4to.  1682],  with  the  Treatise  of  Water- 
machines,  for  4s.  9^.  To  dine  with  him  on  Sun- 
day, and  meet  Dr.  Oxley  about  Cecil’s  Letters. 

24.  Met  Mr.  Calverley,  Hayward,  &c.,  at  the 
Greyhound  Tavern,  in  the  Strand,  and  they  finished 
about  the  Sportsman.  Mr.  Hayward  to  go  to 
Andover  on  Monday  the  27th. 

26.  Dined  with  Mr.  Ames.  Had  some  talk  with 


reginae  in  Catholicos  sui  regni  edictum,  cum  responsione  ad 
singula  capita ; per  D.  Andream  Philopatrum,  presbyte- 
rum,”8vo.  1592 ; 8vo.et4to.  1593.  A reply  to  this  work  was 
written  in  English,  entitled  “ An  Advertisement  written 
to  a Secretarie  of  my  L.  Treasurer’s  of  Ingland,  by  an 
Tnglishe  Intelligencer  as  he  passed  throughe  Germanie 
towardes  Italie.  Anno  Dom.  1592.”  8vo.  Consult  also 
Miscellanies  Historical  and  Philological,  ^c.  found  in  a 
Nobleman’s  Study,  p.  171,  1703,  and  Oldys’s  Life  of  Sir 
Walter  Ralegh,  i.  168.,  ed.  1829. 

^ This  Letter  is  in  the  British  Museum  among  the 
King's  Pamphlets  (Press  mark  104  a.  10.)  It  is  signed 
R.  G.,  and  dated  “ Waterford,  24  lune,  1654;  ” but  on  the 
copy  in  Thomason’s  collection,  he  has  written  “ A feigned 
date,”  and  has  substituted  that  of  1656  with  his  pen. 
The  pamphlet  makes  23  pages  of  4to.  The  style  is  Mil- 
tonic. 

® This  book,  which  Walpole  pronounced  “ the  most  ex- 
traordinary account  that  was  ever  given  seriously  by  a 
wise  man  of  himself,”  was  first  printed  at  Strawberry 
Hill  in  1764.  For  a most  amusing  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  Walpole  obtained  the  use  of  the  MS.,  see  his 
Letter  to  Montagu  of  16th  Julj’-,  1764.  The  most  com- 
plete edition  is  said  to  be  that  published  by  Jefirej’-,  Lon- 
don, 1826. 

6 Of  David  Papillon,  Esq.,  of  Acryse  or  Aukridge,  in 
Kent,  who,  after  sitting  in  Parliament  for  Romney  and 
Dover,  was  appointed  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Excise 
in  1742,  there  is  a brief  memoir  in  Nichols’s  Literary 
Anecdotes,  v.  470.,  et  seq. 
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Dr.  Oxley  and  Mr.  White  about  the  intended 
publication  of  Cecil’s  Letters  and  was  asked  if  I 
would  assist  in  it.  Understand  that  they  would 
publish  from  the  beginning  of  old  Cecil’s  adminis- 
tration to  the  end  of  Robert  Earl  of  Salisbury  s 
Life,  1612;  but  find  that  they  are  inclined  to 
leave  out  the  letters  and  testimonies  of  Princess 
Elizabeth’s  girlish  frolicks  with  Ambrose  Dudley.^ 
Were  these  letters  to  be  fairly  published  by  an 
indifferent  and  unbiassed  person  who  had  intimacy 
enough,  with  the  period  of  time  they  comprehend, 
to  know  what  would  be  most  needful  to  complete 
the  history  of  it,  he  might  probably  find  enough 
to  satisfy  the  most  curious  out  of  this  collection. 
But  where  many  important  things  must  be  stifled 
in  favour  to  the  character  of  one  man,  History 
descends  as  corrupted  to  posterity  through  the 
wilful  partiality  of  the  knowing,  as  through  all 
the  involuntary  imperfections  of  ignorance. 

31.  Much  talk  with  Mr.  Jernegan®  about  his 
late  lottery ; the  troubles  and  opposition  he  has 
had  in  it ; by  what  means  he  avoided  the  Act  of 
Parliament ; how  the  ladies  stood  his  friend  ; and 
upon  what  proffer  his  fine  bason  and  ewer,  which 
was  at  first  so  much  admired  by  Lord  B — n,  came 
to  be  slighted.  Also  why  he  made  those  emblems 
upon  his  medals,  rather  than  a representation  of 
the  great  cistern  or  himself  upon  them.  Also  of 
•the  talents  of  Vanloo\  the  portrait  painter,  so 
much  in  vogue  now  at  court ; and  concerning  a 
print  to  be  made  of  Capt.  Robert  Jenkins,  who 
had  his  ear  cut  off  by  the  Spaniards  ^ ; and,  lastly. 


7 A Collection  of  State  Papers  left  by  William  Cecil, 
Lord  Burghley,  edited  by  Samuel  Haynes,  A.M.  fol.  1740. 

8 Afterwards  Baron  L’Isle  and  Earl  of  Warwick.  Pro- 
bably Oldys  was  thinking  of  Elizabeth’s  girlish  tricks 
with  Sir  Thomas  Seymour  (Lord  Seymour  of  Sudley) 
which  are  not  suppressed  in  the  Burghley  State  Papers 
(see  pp.  99—102.).  Lord  Seymour  made  his  addresses  to 
the  Princess  Elizabeth  with  so  much  warmth  that  the 
Council  found  it  necessary  to  interfere,  and  the  deposi- 
tions of  several  persons  taken  on  that  occasion  havn  been 
preserved  by  Haynes  in  the  above  work. 

9 Mr.  Henry  Jernegan,  fourth  son  of  Sir  Francis  Jer- 
ningham  or  Jernegan,  of  Cossey,  in  Norfolk,  a goldsmith 
and  jeweller,  in  Bussell  Street,  made  a curious  silver  cis- 
tern (of  which  there  is  a fine  engraving  by  Vertue),  which 
was  disposed  of  by  lottery  about  the  year  1740.  The 
price  of  a ticket  was  five  or  six  shillings,  and  the  pur- 
chaser had  a silver  medal  worth  about  three  shillings 
into  the  bargain.  There  were  30,000  tickets,  and  the 
medals  induced  many  people  to  buy  them.  He  died  8th 
Nov.  1761,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Paul’s,  Covent  Garden. 
See  Nichols’s  Lit.  Ante.  ii.  513. 

1 This  was  John  Baptist  Vanloo,  who  came  to  London 
in  1737,  and  whose  portraits  of  Colley  Cibber  and  Mac 
Swinney  the  actor,  procured  him  the  patronage  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 

2 In  June,  1731,  the  Rebecca,  commanded  by  Capt. 
Jenkins,  was  taken  in  her  passage  from  Jamaica  by  a 
Spanish  Guarde  Costa,  who  put  all  on  board  to  the  tor- 
ture, The  captain  was  hung  up  three  times,  once  with  a 
cabin  boy  at  his  feet,  and  afterwards  had  one  of  his  ears 
cut  off,  bidding  him  to  carry  it  to  his  king,  and  tell  his 


of  bis  strange  projects  to  prevent  all  disputes  in 
religion,  provide  fortunes  for  all  younger  sons, 
and  marry  all  the  daughters  without  any  portions. 
He  certainly  is  a pleasant  man  in  his  nature,  of  an 
open,  generous,  and  brave  spirit,  and  no  wonder 
he  should  be  Somewhat  conceited,  or  strive  by 
uncommon  flights  and  fancies  to  make  the  abili- 
ties of  his  mind  appear  extraordinary,  who  has 
been  by  nature  so  liberally  endowed  with  those  of 
the  body,  having  been  a man  of  the  greatest 
agility  in  his  time,  very  personable;  and  it  is 
much  his  elegant  form  and  features  are  not  more 
declined,  considering  how  much  he  has  been  lately 
harrased  by  this  troublesome  engagement ; how 
much  more  possibly  by  his  amours  and  gallantries ; 
and  that  though  he  yet  appears  not  above  forty, 
he  is  drawing  on  towards  fifty  years  of  age. 

Apr.  6.  Passed  some  time  with  Mr.  Caban  very 
merrily  ; promis’d  to  come  and  bring  the  French 
Books  he  so  much  recommends.  To  enquire  more 
particularly  about  the  translator  of  Milton’s  Pa- 
radise Lost  into  French,  with  whom  he  seems  to 
have  been  acquainted  when  he  was  last  in  France. 

14.  Mr.  Vertue  called.  Memorandum,  when  I 
write  to  Mr.  Hayward,  to  mention  the  plays  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu  was  to  have  had  of  him 
for  Lady  Pomfret. 

20.  Remember  to  go  with  Mr.  Ames  to  Mr. 
Pate  3 to  get  a sight  of  some  observations  he  has 
in  manuscript  on  The  History  of  the  Three  Im- 
postors."^ Mr.  Lewis  his  Life  of  Caxton  to  be  out 
in  three  weeks. 

22.  The  merry  Gascon  promised  to  procure  me 
of  Capt.  Le  Croise  a sight  of  the  famous  book 
called  The  History  of  the  Three  Impostors,  the 
manuscript  whereof  is  valued  at  five  guineas. 
The  French  manuscript  is  a translation,  or  pre- 
tends to  be  so,  from  the  Latin ; and  has  a French 
dissertation  upon  it  prefixed,  which,  by  the  begin- 
ning, whereof  he  shewed  me  a copy,  should  be  the 
same  as  that  Mr.  Ames  talks  of.^ 

28.  Finished  the  Catalogue  of  my  English  Lives, 
8vo.  in  74  pages,  concerning  above  200  English 
persons.  Mr.  Caban,  among  the  French  authors 
he  brought  for  me,  did  lend  me  one  somewhat 
like  Mr.  Hayward’s  Collection  in  three  volumes, 
but  is  far  from  being  so  general  or  various ; for 


majesty,  that  if  he  were  present  they  would  use  him  in 
the  same  manner.  — Gent.  Mag.  i.  265. ; viii.  336. 

3  William  Pate,  the  friend  of  Dean  Swift,  who  lived 
over  against  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  was  commonly 
called  “ the  learned  tradesman.”  In  1734  he  was  one  of 
the  sheriffs  of  London,  and  died  in  1746.  — Nichols  s 
i.  99. 

^ John  Evelyn  published  in  1669,  The  History  of  Hiree 
Impostors,  Padre  Ottomanno,  Mahomed  Bei,  aM  babatai 
Sevi,  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews  in  1666,  with  the  Ground 
of  the  Present  War  between  the  Turk  and  the  Venetian, 
and  the  Cause  of  the  Extirpation  of  the  Jews  out  of 

^TSie  Gascon  is  probably  Caban,  mentioned  April  6th. 
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the  French  collection  is  confined  chiefly  to  love, 
as  the  very  title  declares,  being  called  Sentimens 
d'Araour  tirez  des  Meilleurs  Poetes  Modernes^  par 
le  Sieur  Corbinelli,  2 vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1665. 

May  15.  Paid  Mr.  Ames  yesterday,  being  Sun- 
day, at  his  house,  for  two  copies  of  Mr.  Lewis’s 
Life  of  Caxton^  105. 

Mar.  1.  [1739  ?]  Bid  35  guineas  and  a half  for 
a conversation  piece  which  had  Tenier’s  name 
painted  upon  it,  at  Cock’s  auction  of  Mons.  Beau- 
vais’ Collection  of  Curiosities,  for  his  Lordship 
[Oxford].  But  Sir  Paul  Methuen  got  it  for  36 
guineas.  Gave  his  Lordship  my  manuscript  of 
Sir  Fra.  Walsingham’s  Table  Book.^ 

4.  Left  my  poem  on  the  Peace  with  Mr.  C. 
[Coxeter  ?]  ^ 

15.  Met  the  Committee,  &c.,  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  Tavern,  against  St.  Clement’s  church ; 
Mr.  Broughton  and  Mr.  Campbell  there. 

21.  Dined  with  my  Lord  according  to  his  invi- 
tation by  letter  yesterday ; Lord  Duplin  there, 
and  Duke  of  Portland. 

27.  Beceived  20L  of  Lord  Oxford  to  lay  out ; 
and  promise  of  200Z.  per  annum  as  secretary. 


MES.  OLDFIELD,  THE  ACTRESS. 

Mr.  Charles  Reade  has  given  a charming  epi- 
sode in  the  life  of  this  eminent  woman  in  one  of 
his  short  stories,  entitled  The  Course  of  True 
Love  never  did  run  Smooth.  I take  it  for  granted 
that  the  narrative  is  embellished  by  the  clever 
raconteur;  but  the  evidence  of  her  contemporaries 
proves  that  the  grace,  beauty,  and  genius  of 
Mrs.  Oldfield  have  been  in  no  degree  exaggerated. 
In  the  Preface  to  the  The  Provoked  Husband., 
Colley  Cibber-— no  incompetent  judge  of  acting, 
and  one  by  no  means  given  to  undue  praise — thus 
speaks  of  the  original  impersonator  of  his  and  Sir 
John  Vanbrugh’s  Lady  Townly  : — 

“ But  there  is  no  doing  Right  to  Mrs.  Oldfield,  without 
putting  People  in  mind  of  what  others,  of  great  Merit, 
have  wanted  to  come  near  her.  ’Tis  not  enough  to  say 
she  JTere  Out-did  her  usual  Out-doing.  I might,  there- 
fore, leave  her  to  the  constant  Admiration  of  those  who 
have  the  Pleasure  of  living  while  She  is  an  Actress.  But 
as  this  is  not  the  only  Time  She  has  been  the  Life  of 
what  I have  given  the  Publick,  so  perhaps  my  saying  a 
little  more  of  so  memorable  an  Actress  may  give  this 
Play  a Chance  to  be  read,  when  the  People  of  this  Age 
shall  be  Ancestors.  May  it,  therefore,  give  Emulation  to 
a Succession  of  our  Successors  of  the  Stage,  to  know,  that 
to  the  Ending  of  the  Year  1727,  a Coteraporary  Comedian 


■ 6 “ July  29.  Sent  Mr,  Campbell  my  list  of  manuscripts 
relating  to  Secretarj"  Davison,  out  of  Sir  Francis  Walsing- 
ham’s Table  Book.”  Oldys’s  note  in  Addit.  MS.  4245. 
p.  65. 

7 Kippis  {Biog.  Britan,  v.  600.)  seems  to  have  had  the 
use  of  Coxeter’s  MS.  notes  on  the  Lives  of  the  English 
Poets.  Can  any  correspondent  furnish  any  information 
respecting  these  MS.  notes 


relates,  that  Mrs.  Oldfield  was,  then,  in  her  highest  Excel- 
lence of  Action,  happy  in  all  the  rarely-found  Requisites 
that  meet  in  one  Person  to  compleat  them  for  the  Stage. 
She  was  in  Stature  just  rising  to  that  Height,  where  the 
Graceful  can  only  begin  to  shew  itself ; of  a lively  Aspect, 
and  Command  in  her  Mein,  that,  like  the  principal  Figure 
in  the  finest  Painting,  first  seizes,  and  longest  delights 
the  Eye  of  the  Spectator.  Her  Voice  was  sweet,  strong, 
piercing,  and  melodious ; her  Pronunciation  voluble,  dis- 
tinct, and  musical;  and  her  Emphasis  always  placed 
where  the  Spirit  of  the  Sense,  in  her  Periods,  only  de- 
manded it.  If  she  delighted  more  in  the  Higher  Comick 
than  the  Tragick  Strain,  ’twas  because  the  last  is  too 
often  written  in  a Lofty  Disregard  of  Nature.  * But  in 
Characters  of  modern  practis’d  Life,  she  found  occasions 
to  add  the  particular  Air  and  Manner  which  distinguish’d 
the  different  Humours  she  presented.  Whereas,  in  Tra- 
gedy, the  Manner  of  Speaking  varies,  as  little,  gs  the 
Blank  Verse  it  is  written  in.  She  had  one  peculiar 
Happiness  from  Nature,  she  look’d  and  maintain’d  the 
Agreeable  at  a time  when  other  Fine  Women  only  raise 
Admirers  by  their  Understanding.  The  Spectator  was 
always  as  much  informed  by  her  Eyes  as  her  Elocution ; 
for  the  Look  is  the  only  Proof  that  an  Actor  rightly  con- 
ceives what  he  utters,  there  being  scarce  an  Instance, 
where  the  Eyes  do  their  Part,  that  the  Elocution  is 
known  to  be  faulty.  The  Qualities  she  had  acquired, 
were  the  Genteel  and  the  FAegant.  The  one  in  her  -Air, 
and  the  other  in  her  Dress,  never  had  her  Equal  on  the 
Stage;  and  the  Ornaments  she  herself  provided  (particu- 
larly in  this  Play)  seem’d  in  all  respects  the  Parapho- 
nalia  (sic)  of  a Woman  of  Quality.  And  of  that  sort 
were  the  Characters  she  chiefly  excell’d  in ; but  her  na- 
tural good  Sense,  and  lively  Turn  of  Conversation,  made 
her  Way  so  Easy  to  Ladies  of  the  highest  Rank,  that  it 
is  a less  Wonder,  if  on  the  Stage  she  sometimes  was, 
what  might  have  become  the  finest  Woman  in  real  Life, 
to  have  supported. 

“ C.  Cibber. 

“ Theatre  Royal,  Jan.  27,  1727-8.” 

Well  spoken,  old  Colley  ! Who  shall  say,  after 
this,  that  actors  are  a jealous  race?  or  rather, 
how  transcendaiit  must  have  been  the  genius 
which  called  forth  such  an  eulogium  from  one  full 
of  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  theatre  ! If  the 
triumph  of  the  actor  on  the  stage  be  the  most  in- 
toxicating draught  ever  proffered  to  human  vanity, 
it  is  also  the  most  evanescent,  and  so  the  balance 
is  adjusted.  The  great  author  lives  in  his  works, 
but  — 

“ . . . . . the  poor  plaj^er 

Struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage. 

And  then  is  heard  no  more.” 

J OHN  Bavin  Phillips. 

Haverfordwest. 


SOCIETY  OF  PAINTERS  IN  WATER-COLOURS. 

I have  a statement  of  the  accounts  of  this  so- 
ciety from  1805  to  1812,  written  by  Mr.  S.  Rigaud, 
one  of  the  original  members.  If  not  already 
well  known,  a few  items  from  this  book  will  be  of 
interest.  The  society  was  established,  Nov.  30, 
1804,  and  consisted  of  sixteen  members,  each  of 
whom  deposited  two  pounds.  The  total  receipts 
for  the  first  year  are  set  down  at  614L  5s.  2d., 
of  which  the  members  themselves  received 
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— Wells 

— C.  Varley  „ 

— Gilpin  „ 

— Shelley  » 

— Pyne  „ 

_ J.  Varley  „ 

— Glover  „ 

— Nicholson  „ 

— HUls 

— Ha  veil  ,f 

— Hoi  worthy  „ 

— Cristall  „ 

— Nattes  „ 

— Barrett 

— Pocock  „ 


16  14  6 
5 7 6 
21  1 0 
61  18  6 

15  10  0 

16  15  6 

39  10  0 
12  2 6 
25  0 6 

7 17  0 

5 7 6 

6 10 

„ 6 11  6 

„ 5 13  6 

18  11  6 


2701.  135.  6c?.  for  dividend  of  profits,  deposit  re- 
turned, and  time.  Opposite  each  name  stand  the 
amount  received  and  the  sums  obtained  for  works, 

£ ..  cZ.  . f 

Mr.  Riffaud  for  works,  60  10  0 Deposit,  &c.  6 11  6 
— 147  0 0 

44  12  6 
198  9 0 
743  8 0 
122  18  0 
197  8 0 
507  3 0 

78  15  0 
250  19  0 
77  14  0 

45  3 0 
53  11  0 
60  18  0 
49  7 0 

221  6 0 

In  1806,  the  members  deposited  only  one  pound 
each,  and  the  exhibition  was  continued  at  Mr.Tres- 
ham’s  Rooms,  in  Brook  Street,  although  Mr.  Chiis- 
tie’s  large  room,  late  Royal  Academy  room,  was 
taken.  In  1805,  Mr.  Tresham  received  89?.  65. 
for  his  room,  and  in  1806,  100?.  Mr.  Christie  was 
paid  84?.  for  his  room  for  the  season,  although  it 
was  unoccupied  this  year.  In  1806,  also,  Mr. 
Byrne  appears  as  a new  member.  The  sale  of  pic- 
tures amounted  to  2595?.,  against  2840?.  45.  the 
previous  year,  and  the  sums  received  for  works 
and  paid  to  members,  were  these  : — 

£ s.  d. 


60  14  0 
60  13  6 
35  17  0 
38  17  0 
27  14  0 
32  5 0 

16  9 0 
20  4 6 
14  19  0 
14  16  0 
11  13  0 
11  1 0 
8 14  0 
7 16  0 
6 17  0 
6 5 0 


The  little  Irregularity  which  appears  in  the  pro- 
portion of  these  amounts,  is  explained  by  the  fact, 
that  the  committee  was  paid  for  attendance.  In 
1807,  the  receipts  were  922?.  l5.  5c?.,  and  the  ex- 
pences  917?.  I8s.  There  were  now  nineteen  mem- 
bers, Mr.  Smith  (J.)  and  Mr.  Reinagle  having 
been  added  to  the  list.  The  value  of  the  pictures 
sold  is  omitted,  but  the  amounts  paid  to  members 
are  given.  Mr.  Glover  heads  the  list  for  88?.  165., 
followed  by  Mr.  Smith  for  50?.  45.  3c?.,  while  Mr. 
Cornelius  Varley  brings  up  the  rear  for  51.  35.  9c?. 
There  are  other  items  of  interest  in  these  accounts, 
but  as  figures  are  not  attractive  to  all  I omit 
them.  It  appears  that  in  some  cases  fines  were 


Mr.  Glover  for  works, 

£ 

569 

s.  a. 

19  0 

Deposit,  &c. 

— J.  Varley 

287 

0 0 

>> 

— Hills 

» 

274 

0 0 

55 

— Pocock 

216 

0 0 

55 

— Shelley 

203 

0 0 

55 

— Havell 

178 

0 0 

35 

— Nicholson 

163 

0 0 

55 

— Gilpin 

103 

0 0 

35 

— Wells 

53 

99 

0 0 

55 

— Nattes 

55 

93 

0 0 

55 

— Rigaud 

55 

92 

0 0 

35 

— Cristall 

55 

71 

0 0 

55 

— Pyne 

55 

67 

0 0 

35 

— Barrett 

55 

58 

0 0 

55 

— Byrne 

55 

52  10  0 

55 

— Holv^orthy 

55 

38 

17  0 

35 

— C.  Varley 

55 

34  13  0 

55 

enforced,  and  that  the  members  were  not  ungrate- 
ful for  kind  services.  Thus,  in  1810,  this  occurs: 
“ From  Mr.  Hills  by  return,  the  sum  voted  by 
the  society  to  make  up  a supposed  deficiency  for 
plate  presented  to  him,  1?.  85.”  No  doubt  Mr. 
Hills  well  merited  the  plate.  Sometimes  also  ex- 
hibitors did  not  realise  all  they  looked  for.  Thus, 
in  1811,  4?.  65.  8c?.  was  returned  by  “Messrs.  J. 
Varley,  Nash,  and  Turner,  for  works  sold^  for  less 
than  the  prices  sent  in  with  them  for  exhibition. 
In  1810,  the  exhibitors  got  10  per  cent,  on  the 
valuation  of  their  works;  in  1811,  they  received 
I5.  7c?.  in  the  pound ; and  in  1812,  only  6c?.  in  the 
pound,  and  with  this  intimation  Mr.  S.  I^^aud 
closes  his  accounts.  C. 


GREEK  VOWELS  AND  DIPHTHONGS. 

An  eminent  German  has  termed  Greek  and 
Latin  pronounced  in  the  English  manner  Kauder- 
wdlsch,  that  is,  gibberish.  The  charge  is  Wt  too 
true  ; for  nothing  — saving  always  the  I rencb 
uiode  — can  be  more  atrocious.  Only  think  ot 
mihi  (in  which  ?z  is  a mere  diaeresis)  being  pro- 
nounced like  myhigh  ! Would  it  not  then  be  as 
well  to  try  to  approximate  at  least  to  the  original 
sounds  of  the  letters  ? a thing  not  so  very  dif- 
ficult. . 

The  French  language  has  more  points  01  con- 
tact, in  my  opinion,  with  the  Greek  than  any 
other.  Thus,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  they 
are  the  only  languages  that  have  circumflexed 
vowels,  and  they  alone  varied  the  accents  of  their 
words  when  employed  metrically.  At  the  piesent 
day,  no  doubt,  the  French  do  this  only  in  their 
sonc^s;  but  in  the  middle  ages  they  must  have 
don^'e  so  in  all  their  poetry,  for  otherwise  I cannot 
see  how  the  “Roman  de  la  Rose,”  for  example,  can 
be  read  so  as  to  yield  to  the  ear  any  metric  me- 

^ The  following  Greek  and  French  vowels  it  is 
certain  have  the  same  sound : a,  e,  t,  v,  w,  ov,  m ; 
a,  e (ouvert  commuri),  i,  u,  o,  ou,  vi.  It  may  be 
doubtful  whether  0 was  the  French  0 (as  in  son, 
ivon),  or  the  Italian  (as  in  not,  hot),  but  it  makes 
little  difference;  I,  however,  prefer  the  latter. 
Another  dubious  sound  is  that  of  77 ; but  I think 
we  may  safely  give  it  that  of  the  e ferme,  the 
Italian ‘'e;  while  to  ai,  which  is  also  somewhat  un- 
certain, we  may  assign  that  of  e ouvert,  or  ai,  ei, 
for  Callimachus  makes  vaixt  rime  with  €x«,  and 
Ulfilas  (in  the  fourth  century)  uses  the  Gothic 
ai  (the  German  open  e in  Berg,  feld)  to  express 
both  6 and  at.  Finally,  av  must  have  been  about 
the  same  as  the  Italian  and  German  au. 

There  remain,  then,  the  diphthongs  et,  ea,  and 
01.  Now  we  must  observe  that  these  all  admit  the 
circumflex  et,  eD,  0?,  and  consequently  f ® ^ ® 

the  voice  must  fall  on  the  last  vowel,  the  sound 
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of  which  alone  can  be  prolonged.  This,  then, 
must  have  had  its  natural  sound,  and  the  anterior 
vowel  was  merely  sounded  slightly  before  it ; eO, 
for  example,  sounding  exactly  as  eut^  or  nearly  as 
our  you  prolonged;  while  ol  must  have  had  the 
sound  of  the  old  French  oi  in  oil  (oui)^  Lays 
{Louis).  In  fact  I think  that  in  this  diphthong 
the  Greeks  retained  their  digamma^  of  which  the 
sound  was  not  v.  I prove  it  thus.  It  was, 
we  are  assured,  the  same  as  the  Latin  v in  vicus^ 
mnum  {oIkos,  ohos),  and  that  this  was  the  Italian 
u in  uopo^  uomo,  fuori,  &c.,  and  not  the  German 
V sound,  is,  I think,  made  clear  by  the  following 
anecdote.  When  Crassus  was  about  to  embark 
on  his  fatal  expedition  to  the  East,  a man  was 
heard  going  about  and  crying  Cauneas  ficus ! 
which,  from  its  similarity  of  sound  to  Cave  tl  eas! 
was  regarded  as  an  ill  omen.  Now  this  could  not 
be  if  th^e  v in  cave  had  the  v sound.  I think,  then, 
gTkos  was  pronounced  weecos ; oivos,  weenos;  fiol, 
mwee,  &c. 

As  to  the  consonants,  the  only  one  that  offers 
any  difficulty  is  (p ; and  as  Cicero  assures  us  it 
was  not  the  Latin  jf,  which  he  says  a Greek  could 
not  pronounce,  I see  no  sound  for  it  but  that  of  v, 
for  it  surely  was  not  the  Sanskrit  pJi. 

I would  finally  observe  that  Greek  prose  should 
be  read  according  to  the  printed  accents,  and  Greek 
verse  according  to  the  metre  ; and  if  we  were  to 
do  this,  we  might  probably  pronounce  Greek  so  as 
to  be  understood  by  Plato  or  Demosthenes. 

Thos.  Keightley. 


ANCIENT  CANONS  CONCERNING  THE  REPA- 
RATION OF  CHURCHES. 

The  following  canons  are  transcribed  from  a 
MS.  in  my  possession,  apparently  written  about 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  I cannot  ascertain 
the  occasion  on  which  they  were  drawn  up,  but 
from  the  repository  in  which  they  were  found,  I 
have  little  doubt  that  they  were  intended  for  the 
guidance  of  some  of  the  churches  in  this  diocese 
previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  Reformed 
religion,  the  presentation  to  many  of  the  livings 
being  then  in  lay  patronage.  These  canons  are  of 
interest  at  the  present  time,  when  the  “ Church- 
rate  ” question  is  agitating  the  country,  and  also 
as  showing  how  the  fabrics  of  our  churches  were 
sustained  in  the  days  of  old.  It  appears  that  the 
“ rents  ” and  “ oblations  of  the  faythfull  ” were 
consolidated  for  general  ecclesiastical  purposes. 
We  know  from  ancient  records  that  the  bishop’s 
tenants  were  in  some  cases  bound  to  supply  “ wax 
for  the  altar,”  by  no  means  an  oppressive  exac- 
tion in  these  times.  Compare  the  Bishop  of  Exe- 
ter’s letter,  which  appeared  in  The  Times  of  Tues- 
day the  12th  inst. : — 

“These  following  Canons  doe  prove  that  the  repara- 


tion of  ruinus  Curches  * ought  to  be  don  at  the  charges  of 
the  Curchmen*  and  Curch  * livings,  and  not  at  the  charges 
of  the  Parishioners : — - 

“ 1.  Of  the  rents  belonging  unto  the  Curch  or  of  the 
oblations  of  the  faythfull  one  onely  portion  is  to  be  left  unto 
the  Bishop.  And  the  Bon  prist  shall  (under  paine  of 
suspention)  keepe  two  other  portions  towards  the  build- 
ings and  mayntenance  of  the  pilgrims  and  poore,  and 
let  the  last  parte  be  devided  among  the  clergye,  accord- 
ing each  one  his  deserts.  — 12.  q.  2,  c.  de  reditibus. 

“ 2.  Let  the  rents  and  the  oblations  of  the  faithfull  be 
devided  unto  foure  partes,  of  w^h  the  Bishop  shall  keepe 
one  to  himself,  and  distribute  one  other  parte  to  the 
clergye  'according  their  diligence  in  performing  their 
oflSces.  Let  him  hand  the  third  parte  towards  the  work, 
and  the  fourth  to  be  distributed  among  the  poore  and  pil- 
grims, — 12.  q.  2.  c.  Concesso. 

“ 3.  It  was  decreed  that  w*^  diligence  (wherin  wee 
hope  you  are  vigilant  for  the  good  of  the  Church)  the  lands 
be  reduced  to  the  Ancient  tillage,  so  that  you  bring  the 
yerely  rents  to  the  Bishop  (whose  priviledge  by  all  means 
ought  to  be  kept)  that  according  his  disposition  the  ac- 
customed pensions  may  be  devided,  etc.  and  that  to  his 
knowledg,  and  according  disposition  the  portion  belong- 
ing to  the  buildings  be  imployed  accordingly.  — 12.  q.  2. 
c.  Vulterane. 

“4.  It  is  fitt  that  according  to  the  meanes  of  each 
Curch  foure  portions  be  made  as  well  of  the  rents  as  also 
of  the  oblations  of  the  faithfull : Whereof  the  one  is  the 
Bishop’s,  the  other  for  the  Clergie,  the  third  for  the  poore, 
and  the  fourth  to  be  applied  for  the  buildings.  And  that 
w®^  is  applied  for  the  reparation  of  the  Curches  ought  to 
appear  % manifest  restauration,  that  it  was  truly  im- 
ployed in  the  said  work ; for  it  is  detestable  that  the  pre- 
lat  should  turne  to  his  owne  gaine  such  things  as  are  ap- 
pointed for  the  said  work. : — 12.  q.  c.  quatuor. 

“ 6.  Our  congregation  hath  decreed  and  ordained  that  if 
the  Bishop  do  receave  the  third  parte  (w®^,  according  to 
the  Ancient  Canons,  the  Bishops  are  wont  to  have  from 
their  parishes ; the  reparation  of  ruinus  Curches  must  be 
done  by  the  Bishops.  And  if  the  make  choyse  to  hand 
the  said  parte  unto  the  Curches,  then  the  reparation 
of  the  said  Curches  is  to  be  done  by  the  Curats  under  the 
care  and  vigilance  of  their  Bishops.  — x.  q.  3.  c.  Vmo. 

“ 6.  But  what  if  the  Bishop  doth  receave  the  parte  al- 
lotted for  the  reparation  of  the  buildings;  and  would 
surcease  from  receaving  therof  when  the  Church  is  in  want 
of  reparation?  I say  that  he  calinot  surcease,  for  the 
Bishop  is  bound  to  the  reparation  of  the  Church,  whereas 
he  receaved  the  parte  belonging  to  the  buildings,  because 
the  burden  followeth  the  profitt. — Gloss,  in  ca.  vmo.  x.  q. 
3.,  and  this  is  understood  of  the  thirds  of  the  Parish 
Church.  — Glossa  ibidem. 

“ 7.  Of  those  that  hould  Parish  Curches  wee  answer, 
that  they  are  to  be  compelled  to  the  reparation,  and 
mending  of  the  same  Curches : De  Eccles.  reparand;  c.  de 
hist.,  where  the  gloss  sayeth,  if  they  receave  the  por- 
tion allotted  for  the  buildings,  nay  without  the  ’same 
as  may  be  gathered. — C.  ult.  de  iis  quse  sint  a majori 
parte,  cap.  12.  q.  3. 

“8.  Wee  have  decreed  that  if  any  Church  be  found 
ruinous,  that  the  Curat  shall  be  commanded  to  have  it 
repaired.  — x.  q.  1.  c.  decrevimus  cum  glossa. 

“ 9.  You  are  to  bring  the  Bishop  the  rents  gathered  of 
all  the  Lands  (belonging  to  the  Church)  as  well  in  the 
Town  as  in  the  County,  that  by  all  means  the  said  rents 
and  also  the  oblations  of  the  faithful  may  be  devided  in 
foure  parts,  whereof  the  Bishop  is  to  take  the  one  for 
himself,  devide  the  other  among  the  Clergie,  and  cause 
the  third  to  be  bestow^ed  on  the  poore.  And  let  the  fourth 

* Sic. 
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part  belonging  unto  tlie  buildings  be  therin  imployed  by 
you  according  to  the  Bishop’s  direction.  And  if  in  case 
parte  of  the  said  yearly  portion  doth  remaine  unspent, 
let  it  be  given  in  keeping  to  some  faythfull  man  chosen 
for  the  purpose  by  both  parties,  to  the  end  that  if  any 
greater  work  doe  chance  to  happen,  that  what  by  the  di- 
ligence of  sundrie  yeares  was  gathered  may  be  ahelpe  to- 
wards that  greater  worke,  or  imployed  for  to  buy  some  pos- 
session for  the  comon  utilitie  of  the  Church.  12.  q.  2.  c. 
vobis.  Wherunto  the  gloss  sayeth  this  is  a verie  good 
prooffe  against  the  prelats  that  they  may  not  aleadge  the 
untruthfullnes  of  the  tyme  or  the  incursion  of  enemies,  it 
the  former  j^eares  have  beene  fruitfull.  — Gloss,  si  major 
in  can.  vobis  12.  q.  2. 

“ 10.  He  that  injoyes  the  Church  ought  to  repayre  the 
same,  and  this  is  true  if  he  receaves  the  third  parte  due 
for  the  buildings.  — Gloss,  in  ca.  si  Monachus,  16.  q.  7. 

“11.  Whosoever  hath  an  Ecclesiastical  benefice,  let  him 
by  all  meanes  help  the  reparation  of  the  roofe  or  the 
mending  of  the  Churches.  — De  Eccles.  reparand.  c.  11. 
Wherunto  the  gloss  addeth,  wher  the  profitt  is  the  bur- 
den ought  also  to  be,  for  he  is  not  to  be  tollerated  who 
embraces  the  gaine  and  refuses  to  undergoe  the  burden. 

“ 12.  For  although  he  onely  who  receaved  the  parte 
appropriated  to  the  worke  is  bound  to  repayre  the  Curch, 
yet  the  beneficiar^^es  ar  bound  to  give  their  helpe  to- 
wards the  reparation.  — Gloss,  in  ca.  ult.  de  iis  quse  a ma- 
jori  parte  ca. 

“ 13.  By  all  these  Canons  it  appeareth  that  the  layetie  is 
not  to  be  compelled  to  repayre  the  buildings  of  the 
Church, but  onelv  the  Clergie.— Gloss,  in  canon  quatuor,  12. 
q.  2.  And  if  it  be  said  that  the  charge  of  reparation  doth 
fall  upon  the  soyle,  it  is  most  evident  that  this  is  not 
understood  of  the  graves  or  soyle  within  the  walls  of  the 
Church.  But  of  the  lands,  rents,  and  other  profits  be- 
longing to  the  Church,  and  unto  the  Curat  and  Clergie  of 
the  same  Church  as  appeareth  by  the  now  cited  canon, 
1.  2.  3.  4.  et  10.,  which  also  is  powred  by  the  ensueing 
reason  — * 

« In  former  times  it  was  forbidden  that  by  no  meanes 
buriall  should  be  used  within  the  Church,  but  abroad  in 
the  Churchyard,  galleries,  or  other  places  adherent  unto 
the  Church. — 13.  q.  2.  can.  prsecipiendu.  Yet  the  self  same 
lawes  and  canons  w*^^  now  are  of  force  for  the  reparation 
of  the  Churches  were  also  of  force  at  that  tyme,  when  noe 
buriall  was  used  within  the  churches,  and  consequently 
the  soyle  obliged  for  the  reparation  of  the  Church  could 
not  be  the  graves,  w®^  were  not  within  the  Church  at  all, 
hut  the  Church  lands,  rents,  fruits  and  profitts,  w®i^  ac- 
cording to  the  aforesaid  Canons  ought  to  be  devided  into 
foure  portions,  whereof  the  one  ought  to  be  applied  for 
the  reparation  of  the  Church  or  kept  yearly  from  tyme  to 
tyme  untill  there  be  want  of  reparation  or  of  some  other 
worke,  as  is  determined  above.  Can.  10.  When  it  ap- 
peareth by  all  these  Canons  that  the  Church,  though  it  be 
a parish  Church  (as  is  express!.  Can.  5.  6.  7.  8.),  is  Avholly 
to  be  repayred  and  reedefied  out  of  the  rents  and  profitts 
of  the  Church,  so  then  the  layetie  is  not  by  the  Cannons 
bound  to  the  like  reparation  either  in  the  whole  or  in 
any  parte  therof,  wherefore  if  the  people  in  some  places 
doe  repaire  the  bodie  or  the  lower  parte  of  the  Church,  that 
is  but  of  Custome  onely,  and  not  of  any  obligation  of 
Cannons ; and  that  the  like  Custome  may  be  lawful,  it 
must  be  leagally  brought  in,  vz.  with  the  free  consent  of 
the  people,  without  any  coaction ; for  a custom  introduced 
with  compulsion  and  violence,  even  for  the  reparation  of 
any  parte  of  the  Church,  doth  not  oblige,  as  it  is  proved 
by  Peck,  Ca.  9.  de  Ecclesiis  reparand.  And  if  in  any 
place  it  be  a lawfull  custome  that  the  people  ought  to  re- 
payre and  mend  the  bodie  of  the  Church,  it  followeth  not 
that  they  are  bound  to  contribute  toward  the  reparation 


of  the  quire  or  chancel,  for  the  mending  and  reparation 
of  all  them  doth  belong  unto  him  (whether  he  be  Bishop, 
Curat,  or  any  other)  who  receaves  the  same  fourth  parte, 
w®ii  out  of  the  Church-livings  ought  to  be  appointed  or 
kept  for  reparation  of  the  Church,  as  by  the  aleadged 
Cannons  it  appeareth  sufficiently,  neither  can  the  povertie 
of  the  Curch  be  aleadged ; whereas  by  the  cannons  no 
Church  could  be  builded  without  such  certayne  livings  as 
may  suffice  for  the  mayntenance  of  two  clergiemen  at  the 
least— 1.  q.  2.  c.  gloss."  de  Eccles.  Edificaudis.  And  it  is 
knowne  that  since  the  first  foundation  of  these  Churches 
more  than  two  clergie  men  were  maintained  in  each  of 
them,  and  the  Churches  from  tyme  to  tyme  repaired 
even  in  those  dayes  when  the  revenues  and"  livings  were 
not  so  copious  as  in  this  tyme  they  ar  knowne  to  be.” 

K.  C. 

Cork. 


iHtuotr 

Singular  Advertisement. — The  following  ap- 
pears in  the  Edinburgh  Evening  C our  ant  of  28  th 
October,  1758 : — 

“ Glasgow,  Oct.  23rd,  1758. 

“ We,  Robert  M®Nair  and  Jean  Holmes,  having  taken 
into  our  consideration  the  way  and  manner  our  daughter 
Jean  acted  in  her  marriage ; that  she  took  none  of  our 
advice,  nor  advised  us  before  she  married,  for  which  rea- 
son we  discharge  her  from  our  family  for  more  than 
twelve  months:  and  being  afraid  that  some  or  other 
of  our  family  may  also  presume  to  marry  without 
duly  advising  us  thereof,  we,  taking  the  affair  into  our 
serious  consideration,  hereby  discharge  all  and  every  one 
of  our  children  from  offering  to  marry  without  our  spe- 
cial advice  and  consent  first  asked  and  obtained ; and  if 
any  of  our  children  should  propose  or  presume  to  offer 
marriage  to  any  without,  as  aforesaid,  our  advice  and 
consent,  they  in  that  case  shall  be  banished  from  our 
family  twelve  months ; and  if  they  should  go  so  far  as  to 
marry  without  our  advice  and  consent,  in  that  case  they 
are  to  be  banished  from  the  family  seven  years:  but 
whoever  advises  us  of  their  intention  to  marry,  and  ob- 
tains our  consent,  shall  not  only  remain  children  of  the 
family,  but  also  shall  have  a due  proportion  of  our  goods, 
gear  and  estate,  as  we  shall  think  convenient  and  as  the 
bargain  requires : and  farther,  if  any  of  our  children  shall 
marry  clandestinely,  they  by  so  doing  shall  lose  all  claim 
or  title  to  our  effects,  goods,  gear,  or  estate.  And  Ave  in- 
timate this  to  all  concerned,  that  none  may  pretend 
ignorance.” 

Gr.  d. 

Edinburgh. 

Orthography  of  Proper  Names.— Would  it 
not  very  much  assist  the  student  of  old  docu- 
ments and  letters  if  a collection  of  the  different 
ways  of  spelling,  and  closely  connected  with  this 
of  pronouncing,  the  same  proper  name  in  different 
times  and  languages  were  made  ? At  present  each 
case  has  to  be  discriminated  on  its  own  merits. 
Thus  De  Harlay,  Comte  De  Beaumont,  French 
Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Elizabeth,  writes  bii 
Ralph  Winwood’s  name  to  De  Villeroy  Onynoust. 
The  same  name  in  its  Italian  form  is  Ridoho 
Bimbodo.  The  Earl  of  Bothwell^  is  Vattfal 
(French)  ; Gasper  Lax  is  Laet  (Spanish),  a well- 
known  family  of  geographers  formerly  living  m 
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tlie  Spanish  IXetherlands.  Raleigh  is  spelt  Ralle 
(French).  If  this  is  correctly  rendered,  Leigh, 
now  pronounced  Lee,  must  have  been  Lay.  I 
hear  Sir  Walter’s  name  pronounced  now  on  the 
stage,  Rawley.  I lived  in  the  same  house  with  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Eyre,  one  of  the  oldest 
families  in  England.  Some  one  not  having  seen 
the  name  written,  entered  him  among  the  A’s  — 
Aire.  Coming  to  town  about  the  time,  I found 
people  talking  about  a novel  called  Jane  Ire.  Is 
this  common  or  extensive  ? How  is  the  well- 
known  publisher  of  Cambridge  called — Daton^ 
Diton^  or  Deeton,  Leibnitz  is  always  spelt  (in 
this  country)  with  a t — this  is  from  the  Latin 
form  — he  writes  his  name  Leibniz.  Perhaps  I 
have  tired  you.  I will  only  mention  that  the 
late  Mr.  Kemble  has  printed  for  the  first  time 
some  of  Leibnitz’s  Letters^  which  will  be  in- 
teresting to  mathematical  “ lovers  of  old  books.” 
J ohn  Kemble,  it  is  well  known,  raised  the  town 
by  pronouncing  Roma,  Room;  that  is,  he  took 
half  the  Italian  form,  to  the  great  disgust  of  those 
who  had  made  one  of  their  ov/n.  Wm.  Davis. 
St.  John’s  Wood. 

Polka. — One  of  your  contemporaries,  alluding 
to  this  popular  dance,  says  to  a correspondent : — 

“ Don’t  be  surprised  when  we  tell  you  that  we  have  no 
doubt  the  polka  was  actually  danced  before  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. Sir  John  Davies,  in  his  poem  on  dancing,  entitled 
* The  Orchestra,’  1596,  shows  that  the  lavolta  must  have 
closely  resembled  the  modern  polka.  Hear  him : — 

* Yet  is  there  one,  the  most  delightful  kind, 

A lofty  jumping,  or  a leaping  round, 

Where  arm  in  arm  two  dancers  are  entwined, 

And  whirl  themselves  in  strict  embracement  bound  j 
And  still  their  feet  an  anapaest  do  sound; 

An  anapaest  is  all  their  music’s  song. 

Whose  two  feet  are  sho7't,  and  third  is  long.^ 

“ There  you  have,  in  the  ‘ anapaest,’  the  peculiar  na- 
ture of  the  polka  pointed  out  — the  pause  on  the  third 
step.” 

W.  J.  Stawnard. 
Salubrity  of  Bexhill. — From  the  Report  of 
the  Register-General,  it  appears  that  Eastbourne 
ranks  the  highest  among  the  healthy  places  of 
England.  Judging,  however,  from  the  inscriptions 
on  the  tombstones  in  the  churchyard  of  Bexhiil, 
which  is  within  a few  miles  of  Hastings,  that 
place  may  well  rival  Eastbourne. 

The  Rev.  H.  W.  Simpson,  rector  of  that  parish, 
has  kindly  furnished  me  with  the  following  fact, 
which  is  strikingly  illustrative  of  what  I have  just 
stated.  The  population  of  Bexhill  at  the  last 
census  was  2,148.  At  Christmas,  1859,  the  rector 
administered  the  sacrament  to  ten  old  people 
whose  united  ages  amounted  to  856  years,  averag- 
ing 85  years  and  9 months  each ; and  the  follow- 
ing was  the  order  of  their  respective  ages  : one, 
94 ; two,  93  ; three,  93 ; four,  87 ; five,  85  ; six, 
84 ; seven,  82  ; eight,  82  ; nine,  78  ; ten,  78. 

R.  W.  B. 


Sauce.  — “ Sarce,  vegetables,  Essex.”  (Halli- 
well’s  Dictionary.')  This  word  is  used  in  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  in  the  same  sense  as  in  Essex.  Read- 
ing yesterday  in  Luther’s  Bible,  Exodus  xii.  8,  I 
found  the  words  “ mit  bittern  Salsen,”  which  our 
translation  renders  “ with  bitter  herbs.”  Proba- 
bly then  the  East- Anglian  word  is  a remnant  of 
the  Saxon.  I find  in  Fliigel’s  Dictionary.,  Part 
II.,  Whittaker’s  edition,  “ Salse,  f.  (pi.  n.)  sauce.” 
But  in  Part  1.  (English- German)  I do  not  find 
sauce  translated  salse.  We  have  the  word  applied 
to  one  of  the  popular  names  of  Alliaria  officinalis., 
Jack-by- the- Hedge,  or  Sauce-alone.  May  not 
sauce-alone  mean  sauce-a’-lane,  i.  e.  sauce  (herb) 
a’  (at  or  by)  lane  ? Geo.  E.  Frere. 

Royden  Hall,  Diss. 


WHEN  DID  HOLBEIN  DIE? 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
on  Thursday,  the  14th  Feb.,  Mr.  Black  announced 
the  very  interesting  discovery,  among  the  records 
in  St.  Paul’s,  of  the  will  of  Hans  Holbein  ; from 
which  it  would  appear  that  the  death  of  that  ex- 
traordinary painter  took  place,  not  in  1554,  as 
generally  supposed,  but  eleven  years  earlier, 
namely,  in  1543.  The  Hans  Holbein  of  the  will 
in  question  is  not  described  in  that  document  as 
a painter,  but  is  considered  to  be  identified  with 
the  painter,  from  being  described  as  one  of  the 
king’s  servants,  which  Holbein  was. 

The  influence  of  this  discovery  upon  the  his- 
tory of  art  in  England,  supposing  the  identity  of 
the  testator  and  the  painter  to  be  established, 
will  be  singularly  curious ; for  we  shall  have  to 
find  another  artist,  hitherto  unknown,  to  whom  to 
ascribe  many  admirable  works  executed  after 
1543,  and  now  unhesitatingly  attributed  to  Hol- 
bein. 

The  object  of  this  Query  is  to  ascertain  whether 
any  pictures  or  drawings  are  in  existence  which 
bear  at  once  the  name  of  Holbein,  and  a date 
subsequent  to  1543. 

The  following  memoranda  of  such  works,  from 
Waagen’s  Art  Treasures,  would,  if  confirmed, 
negative  the  supposition  that  the  will  in  question 
is  that  of  the  painter  : — 

1.  Among  the  drawings  in  the  British  Museum 
is  one  of  a clock,  with  an  inscription  stating  that 
the  clock  had  been  made  for  Sir  Anthony  Denny, 
and  by  him  given  to  the  king  in  the  beginning 
of  1544.  Waagen,  Supp.  p.  37. 

2.  Portrait  of  Sir  A.  Denny,  at  Longford  Castle, 
dated  1550,  with  a monogram,  which  Waagen  in- 
terprets as  Holbein  fecit. — Ibid.  p.  355. 

3.  A male  portrait  in  Mr.  Neeld’s  Collection, 
dated  1547. — Waagen’s  Art  Treasures,  ii.  246. 

4.  Portrait  of  Edward  YI.  at  Petworth,  with 
date  1547. — Waagen,  ii.  36. 
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5.  Portrait  of  Edward  VI.  at  Windsor.  From  | 
the  age  of  the  king,  obviously  painted  about  1552. 
— Waagen,  ibid,  p.  431. 

Douce,  in  his  Dance  of  Death  (p.  144.),  tells  us 
that  in  the  Household  Accounts  of  Henry  VIII. 
there  are  payments  to  Holbein  in  1538,  1539, 
1540,  and  1541,  on  account  of  his  salary,  which 
appears  to  have  been  30Z.  a-year ; but  from  this 
time  little  more  is  heard  of  him  till  1553,  when 
he  painted  Queen  Mary’s  portrait.  What  is 
Douce’s  authority  for  this  statement  ? for,  con- 
trary to  his  usual  practice,  he  has  omitted  to  give 
it. 

Mr.  Black  is  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
right  spirit  of  an  antiquary,  — that  spirit  which 
desires  not  the  maintenance  of  an  opinion,  but  the 
establishment  of  truth,  that  I am  sure  he  will  be 
glad  to  see  attention  thus  drawn  to  his  very  in- 
teresting discovery.  William  J.  Thoms. 


FUNERAL  VERSES  ON  KING  JAMES  I. 

The  following  lines,  which  are  full  of  the  exces- 
sive adulation  of  royalty  which  was  characteristic 
of  the  age  when  they  were  written,  are  copied 
from  a contemporary  book  of  MS.  poetry  (bound 
in  crimson  velvet,  like  a pocket  album) ; some  of 
the  pieces  in  which  I have  identified  as  the  pro- 
duction of  Sir  John  Beaumont,  Francis  Beaumont, 
Dr.  John  Donne,  and  others  : — 

“ King  James  his  Epitaph. 

“ All  that  have  eyes  now  Avake  and  weepe; 

He  who  waking  was  our  sleepe 
Is  fallen  asleepe  himselfe,  and  never 
Shall  wake  againe  till  Avakt  for  ever. 

Death’s  iron  hand  hath  clos’d  those  eyes 
That  weere  att  once  three  kingdomes’  spies, 

Both  to  foresee,  and  to  preA^ent 
Dangers  as  soone  as  they  Aveere  meant. 

That  head  Avhose  working  hraine  alone 
Wrought  all  men’s  quiett  but  his  ov>rne, 

Noav  lyes  at  rest ; Oh,  let  him  have 
The  Peace  he  lent  us,  to  his  grave ! 

“ If  noe  Naboth  all  his  raigne 
Weere  for  his  fruitfull  A’ineyard  slayne. 

If  noe  Uriah  lost  his  life 
Because  he  had  too  faire  a wyfe. 

Then  let  noe  Shimei’s  curses  wound 
His  honour,  or  prophane  this  ground. 

Let  no  blacke  ranke-mouth’d  breathed  curre 
PEACE-able  James  his  ashes  stirre. 

Princes  are  Gods,  Oh  doe  not  then 
Rake  in  their  graA’es,  to  make  them  men ! 

“ For  two  and  twenty  j^eares’  long  care. 

For  providing  such  an  Heire, 

That  to  the  Peace  Avhich  wee  before 
Maye  adde  thrice  two  and  tAventy  more,  — 

For  his  day  travayles,  and  midnight  watches, 

For  his  eras’d  sleepe,  stollen  by  snatches, 

For  two  fierce  Kingdomes  joAm’d  in  one, 

For  all  he  did  or  mean’t  Vhave  done, — 

Doe  this  for  him,  write  ore  his  dust, 

James  the  Faithfull  and  the  Just.” 


Whatever  may  be  thought  the  of  sentiments,  the 
versification  of  these  lines  is  above  mediocrity,  and 
if  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  any  known 
poet,  I should  wish  to  be  informed. 

John  Gough  Hichols. 


Arms  Wanted. — An  impression  of  a seal  shows 
the  following  arms  quartered  : — 

1.  Sable,  a human  leg  pierced  by  a broken 
spear.  On  a canton  a castle.  (This  is  Bower, 
without  any  doubt.) 

2.  Gules,  a chevron  or  between  three  boars’ 
heads  couped. 

3.  Argent,  a fess- engrailed  sable  between  three 
talbots’  heads  erased  in  chief,  and  a cinquefoil  in 
base. 

4.  Sable,  a cross  pattee  argent. 

I shall  be  obliged  if  any  one  will  help  me  to  the 
names  of  the  families  to  which  the  three  latter 
bearings  belong.  What  family  of  Bower  is  en- 
titled to  them  ? C.  J. 

Astronomical  Verses.  — Some  time  ago  I ob- 
tained from  a friend  a copy  of  some  verses  con- 
taining directions  for  beginning  to  make  out  the 
principal  constellations  and  stars.  He  himself 
had  copied  it  when  at  school  from  an  old  MS. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  if  it  has  ever 
been  printed,  or  who  is  the  author  ? I believe 
there  is  a Latin  poem  on  the  same  subject; 
perhaps  this  is  a translation. 

It  is  entitled  “ Excursions  through  the  Starry 
Heavens : North  Pole  elevated  to  about  55  De- 
crees.” There  are  forty- two  verses  ; I shall  give 
the  first  and  the  last : — 

“ 1.  Where  yonder  radiant  host  adorns 
The  Northern  Evening  Sky, 

Seven  stars,  a splendid  waving  train. 

First  fix  the  Avand’ring  eye. 

“42.  The  ever  watchful  Kohab  guards. 

White  Dubhe  points  the  Pole; 

The  Pole  at  rest  sees  Heaven’s  bright  host 
Unwearied  round  him  roll.” 

V.  T.  D. 

Barten.  — The  Rev.  Joshua  Barten,  born  1 
June,  1656 ; admitted  at  Sidney  College,  Cam- 
bridge, 1672  ; was  of  Greenhiil,  in  the  parish 
of  Norton,  Derbyshire,  1678.  Had  he  any,  and 
what,  church  preferment  in  Derbyshire  or  else- 
where ? and  when  and  where  did  he  die  ? C.  J. 

“ The  Barrow  Diggers.” — Who  is  the  author 
of  a humorous  piece  Avith  the  following  title?  The 
Barrow  Diggers ; a Dialogue  in  Imitation  of  the 
Grave-Diggers  in  Hamlet,  ivitli  Notes,  4to.,  1839. 
This  contains  plates  of  articles  found  in  tumuli  in 
Dorsetshire.  A few  copies  only  were  printed. 

Zeta. 

Black-letter  Broadsides.  — During  the  few 
months  that  I had  the  care  of  the  scientific  books 
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of  Oscot  College,  I found  a broadside  containing 
the  terms  on  which  Indulgences  might  be  ob- 
tained, for  the  advantage  of  a church  in  or  near 
the  Tower  of  London.  Of  course  it  is  well  under- 
stood that  we  have  to  do  with  this  matter  here  as 
literary  antiquaries  only.  Since  then  I have 
found  that  Mr.  P.  Collier  has  printed  one,  a bulla 
of  Innocent  VIII.,  respecting  the  marriage  of 
Henry  VII.,  in  the  Camden  Miscellany^  and  he 
refers  also  to  another  catalogued  by  Dr.  Mait- 
land in  the  Lambeth  library,  a.i>.  1494.  Mr. 
Halliwell  has  catalogued  one  in  his  Proclamations 
and  Broadsides^  Sfc.^  Ho.  2193.,  “ An  Indulgence 
or  Grant  of  Days  of  Pardon  ”...  for  the  church 
in  Southwark  ; and,  thinking  it  unique,  has  added 
a facsimile,  adding  “ probably  from  the  press^  of 
Wynkyn  de  Worde.”  This  is  what  I should  like 
to  know, — who  translated  and  printed  them,  and 
how  they  were  made  public  ? Perhaps  they  were 
only  fastened  on  the  inner  wall  of  the  church, 
but  they  have  all  been  found  about  the  lining  of 
old  books.  The  copy  that  I found  had  some  names 
in  a handwriting  of  the  period,  which  I have  no 
doubt  had  been  added  by  the  clergy  of  the  church 
interested.  As  the  printing  of  these  broadsides 
extends  only  over  thirty-five  years,  from  1485  to 
1520,  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  a com- 
plete list  of  them,  connected  as  they  are  so  closely 
with  the  early  history  of  printing.  Wm.  Davis. 

St.  John’s  Wood. 

Bridgnorth  Election.  — What  is  the  origin 
of  the  saying  “ All  on  one  side,  like  Bridgnorth 
election  ? ” Haughmond. 

Chaucer  MSS.  -- 1 am  desirous  to  obtain,  for 
a special  purpose,  a complete  list  of  all  MSS.  of 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  Chaucer,  in  the  public 
or  private  libraries  of  England  or  the  Continent, 
with  such  descriptions  and  opinions  upon  the 
value  of  the  same  as  may  have  been  derived  from 
actual  inspection.  Can  any  of  your  readers  kindly 
add  anything  to  the  information  upon  this  subject 
contained  in  Tyrwhitt  and  Todd  ? H.  T.  P. 

“ The  Cid.”  — Can  you  give  me  the  names  of 
the  two  following  translators  of  The  Cid  of  Cor- 
neille ? 1.  The  Cid,  translated  from  the  French 

ojf  M.  Corneille,  by  T.  H.,  Gent.,  Lond.,  1704, 
(See  “H.  & Q.”  2“^  S.  ix.  281.)  2.  The  Cid, 

translated  from  the  French,  Lond.,  1802,  by  an 
Officer  retired  from  the  Army.  Zeta. 

The  Coming,  the  Chieftain,  and  Badge  of 
THE  Mac  Raes,  or  M‘Craas.  — You  obligingly 
obtained  me  a valuable  answer  in  July  last  to  my 
Query  respecting  “The  Reay  Country  will  you 
further  oblige  me  by  asking  from  what  song  or 
ballad  this  line  was  taken  in  Boswell’s  Tour  to  the 
Hebrides  (edit.  Carruthers,  p.  107.)  : — 

“ And  a’  the  brave  M‘Craas  are  coming,” 
referring  to  their  coming,  in  1715,  to  the  assistance 


of  the  Pretender’s  forces  ? And  further,  it  is 
said,  “ They  seem  never  to  have  had  a chieftain  of 
their  own.”  2ndly,  therefore.  Is  it  true  that  they 
never  had  a chief  of  their  own  ? And  have  they, 
as  a clan,  any  badge,  and  what  is  it  ? These  three 
Queries,  inserted  in  the  next  number  of  your  “H. 
& Q.,”  will  considerably,  in  all  probability,  aid 
your  inquirer,  as  well  as  inform  others  who  need 
the  information  which  I so  much  desire. 

H.  W.  G.  R. 

General  Dilkes.  — In  a copy  of  Watson’s 
Dublin  Almanack  for  the  year  1775,  now  in  my 
possession,  there  is  a MS.  entry  to  the  following 
effect : — 

“General  Dilkes  died  Sunday,  August  20th,  1775,  at 
half-past  three  a.m.  ; buried  on  Thursday,  the  24th,  at 
six  in  the  morning,  in  y«  B.  ground  belonging  to  the 
Royal  Hospital  [Kilmainham,  near  Dublin].” 

As  stated  in  Burton’s  History  of  the  Royal  Hos- 
pital, Kilmainham,  p.  135.  (Dubl.,  1843),  “Major- 
General  Michael  O’Brien  Dilkes  ” was  appointed 
Master  of  that  noble  establishment  21st  Nov. 
1755,  and  was  succeeded  in  office  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Lieut.-General  John  Irwin.  Of  what  family 
was  General  Dilkes  a member  ? and  can  you 
oblige  me  with  any  particulars  of  his  military 
career  ? Abhba. 

“The  Elms,”  Smithfielil — ^I  should  be  obliged 
if  your  readers  could  give  me  the  earliest  notice  of 
this  place,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  history  of 
mediaeval  London.  The  oldest  I can  find  is  in  a 
close  Roll,  4 Henry  III.  (1219),  “Fureae  factae 
apud  Ulmellos  com.  Middlesex.”  We  learn  from 
Stow,  the  place  of  execution  was  near  “ the 
Elms”  in  Smithfield.  As  the  roll  calls  them 
“ Ulmellos,”  young  Elms,  it  is  probable  they  had 
not  long  been  planted  at  that  time.  A.  A. 

Poets’  Corner. 

Gopsill.— Thomas  Gopsill  emigrated  to  Ame- 
rica about  the  year  1810.  He  was  the  son,  if  I 
mistake  not,  of  Thomas  Gopsill,  of  Soli-Hall,  in 
Warwickshire,  and  was  born  in  1783. 

I find  in  recent  reading  of  English  works  the 
names  of  Gopil,  Gopsal,  Gopsul,  Gopeshille,  and 
Goppeshull.  I find  the  name  also  applied  to  the 
residence  of  Earl  Howe  in  Leicestershire. 

Can  you  or  any  of  your  correspondents  aid  me 
in  tracing  the  etymology  of  the  word,  and  an- 
cestry of  the  said  Thomas  Gopsill  ? Are  the 
names  above  given  identical  with  Gopsill  ? Is 
the  name  common  in  England;  and,  if  so,  in 
what  counties  ? and  why  is  it  applied  to  the  resi- 
dence of  Earl  Howe  ? Milburn. 

Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  U.  S. 

“The  Green  Bag.”  — What  were  the  contents 
of  the  article  known  as  “ The  Green  Bag  ?”  Did 
it  contain  the  papers  of  the  “ delicate  investi- 
gation ” on  the  conduct  of  the  Princess  of  Wales 
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in  1806,  or  the  seditious  papers  presented  by  Lord 
Sidmouth  to  Parliament  in  1817  (see  Haydn’s 
Dictionary  of  Dates'),  or  those  on  Queen  Caro- 
line’s trial  (see  Martineau’s  History  of  England, 
vol.  i.  p.  253.)  ? or  were  these  severally  in  green 
bags,  and  the  term  applied  equally  to  each  series 
of  papers  ? 2nd.  Is  a green  bag  the  usual  cover 
to  documents  sent  from  the  offices  of  ministers  of 
state  to  parliament,  as  distinguished  from  the  blue 
bag  of  the  law  ? 3rd.  Or  has  the  term  “ green 
bag”  a conventional  meaning,  as  applied  to  in- 
vestigations of  a delicate,  or  I may  say  indelicate, 
nature,  such  as  the  Spaniard  calls  Poco  Verde  f 

Verdant  Green. 

Huguenot  Pastor^,  enter  Church  of  Eng- 
land. — By  what  method  did  the  Huguenot 
pastors,  who  took  refuge  in  England  after  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  become  clergy- 
men of  the  Church  of  England  ? F.  J.  Ouvrt. 

Interment  in  the  Goodwin  Sands.  — 

“We  have  an  account  from  Hambourg,  that  on  the 
16th  of  April  last,  about  Six  Leagues  off  the  North  Fore- 
land, Capt.  Wyrck  Pietersen,  Commander  of  a Ship  call’d 
the  Johannes,  took  up  a Coffin,  made  in  the  English 
Manner,  with  the  following  Inscription  upon  a Silver 
Plate,  Mr.  Francis  Humphry  Merrydith,  died  3Iarch  25, 
1751,  Ayed  51,  which  Coffin  the  said  Captain  carried  to 
Hambourg,  and  there  open’d  it,  in  which  was  enclosed  a 
Leaden  one,  and  the  Body  of  an  elderly  Man  embalm’d, 

and  dress’d  in  fine  Linnen. This  is  the  Corpse  that 

was  buried  in  the  Goodwin-Sands  a few  Weeks  ago,  ac- 
cording to  the  Will  of  the  Deceas’d.” — London  Evening 
Post,  May  16,  1751. 

Was  any  reason  given  for  this  extraordinary 
selection  of  a place  of  sepulture  ? 

John  Pavin  Phillips. 

Haverfordwest. 

Jack  Ketch  and  his  Brotherhood.  — The 
Hooke  of  Simples,  by  Dr.  Bullein,  written  in  1562, 
speaking  of  hemp,  says,  — 

“ There  is  an  herbe  Avhich  light  fellowes  merily  wil  call 
gallowgrasse  neckweede,  or  the  Tristram’s  knot,  or  Sajmt 
Andre’s  lace,  or  a basterd  brother’s  badge',  with  a differ- 
ence on  the  left  syde.  You  know  my  meaning.” 

What  is  meant  by  Tristram’s  knot  and  St.  An- 
dre’s lace  ? I find  that  Decker,  in  The  Gulls' 
Hornbook,  speaks  of  Derrick  the  hangman ; and 
Dr.  Nott,  in  a note  on  “Derrick,”  says,  “We  obtain 
here  the  name  of  that  honourable  character  the 
public  executioner  of  our  author’s  day.”  From  a 
note  of  Dr.  Grey’s  to  Butler’s  Hudibras,  it  ap- 
pears, — 

“ Derrick  was  succeeded  by  Gregory  Brandon,  then  by 
Mr.  Dun,  and  in  about  1684  John  Ketch  was  advanced 
to  the  same  dignity,  who  has  left  his  name  to  his  suc- 
cessors.” 

Is  there  any  list  extant  of  the  hangmen  of 
London  ? S.  B. 

Mummy  Cases.  — Can  any  of  your  readers  in- 
form me  what  wood  was  used  by  the  Egyptians 
for  the  manufacture  of  their  mummy  cases  ? R.  E. 


Philip,  Earl  of  Pembroke’s  Will.  — An  ex- 
tract from  the  will  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who 
lived  in  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth  (in  which 
he  leaves  “ nothing  to  Lord  Say,  knowing  that  he 
will  give  it  to  the  poor,”  and  “ one  word  to  Crom- 
well, because  Cromwell  never  kept  one  of  his 
own,”  &c.  &c.),  is  given  in  the  article  on  “ AVills,” 
Quarterly  Review,  No.  216.,  p.  454.,  as  if  this 
celebrated  will  was  really  a testamentary  docu- 
ment : and  the  reviewer  censures  its  ribaldry  and 
profaneness. 

Is  he  not  mistaken  in  supposing  this  to  have 
been  a real  document  ? It  is  printed  in  the  minor 
works  of  Samuel  Butler,  the  author  of  Hudibras, 
3 vols.  24mo.,  and  appears  to  be  merely  one  of  his 
jeux  d' esprit.  J.  E.  J. 

Prophecy. — Can  you  afford  me  any  clue  as  to 
the  allusions  in  the  subjoined  poem,  which  I found 
in  MS.,  and  headed  “ Prophesy.”  If  I under- 
stand the  first  two  lines,  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  written  antecedently  to  the  year  1675,  and  if 
that  be  the  case,  it  would  give  an  earlier  date  to 
the  use  of  the  word  pun  than  [supposed  by  some 
of  your  correspondents  : — 

“ When  five  doth  follow  seven, 

And  after  one  comes  six ; 

When  Jonians  they  play  one  anotlier 
Many  knavish  tricks ; 

When  Oxford  of  antiquitj". 

In  wretched  folio  braggs ; 

When  Proctors  they  are  hung  about 
With  Panteloons  and  Taggs ; 

When  Tupps,  inspired  with  Quaker’s  wine,' 
From  Botsom  coaches  drive ; 

When  Townsmen  they  about  their  home 
With  one  another  strive ; 

When  men  doe  talk  of  Theaters, 

And  Castles  in  the  Aire ; 

Then  let  gray  beards  who  walke  about 
In  scarlet  gowns  beware ; 

Their  empire  then  is  at  an  end. 

They  must  give  place  to  witts ; 

The  Fords  of  Lyn  shall  then  prevail. 

And  eke  the  Northern  Kitts ; 

How  happy  then  Chams  town  shall  be ; ' 

Suspensions  then  shall  cease ; 

And  Jokes  and  Punns,  and  Conun-drums 
Enjoy  perpetuall  peace.” 

Abracadabra. 

Plural  of  Memorandum. — I remember,  some 
years  ago,  reading  an  anecdote  of  a certain  bishop, 
who,  in  dictating  to  his  secretary,  came  to  the 
word  memorandums.  “ Memoranda,  my  Lord  ? ” 
said  the  secretary,  looking  up  inquiringly.  “ Yes,” 
replied  the  bishop,  ^'‘memoranda,  if  you  think  it 
better  English.” 

Who  was  the  bishop  ? And  where  is  the  anec- 
dote recorded  ? P.  S.  C. 

References  Wanted. — From  “ Superstitions 
and  Hypocrisies,”  in  Fugitive  Pieces  in  Verse, 
London,  1768,  8vo.,  pp.  184. : — 

“ The  Chinese  maid  at  soap  and  water  rails. 

Crunches  her  feet,  and  never  pares  her  nails ; 
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The  Greek,  who  garlick  strove  with  prayer  to  win, 
Scornful  defiled  it  when  his  wealth  flowed  in ; * 

The  Jew,  with  naked  foot  and  lying  tongue, 

On  Sabbaths  fed  old  swine,  to  feast  on  young.f  ” 

“ Arlst.”  may  be  Aristotle  or  Aristophanes.  I 
find  nothing  about  the  Jews  in  the  3rd  Book  of 
Tacitus.  Are  the  allusions  to  real  passages,  or 
inventions  set  off  by  sham  references  ? E.  IsT.  H. 

ScAWEN  Famiey.  — Burke  mentions  two  fami- 
lies of  this  name  bearing  arms.  Can  any  reader 
of  “ 1^.  & Q;”  give  the  pedigree  of  that  one  which 
bears  the  griffins’  heads  in  chief  respecting  ? One 
of  this  family  married  Mr.  William  Watkinson  (I 
should  say  about  1708),  as  can  be  proved  by  his 
seal  impaling  the  arms  of  Scawen,  with  the  differ- 
ence noticed  in  the  griffins’  heads.  Whose  daugh- 
ter was  this  lady,  and  what  was  her  Christian 
name  ? E.  J.  Eoberts. 

Scotch  Music.  — Will  any  reader  of  “ IST.  & Q.” 
kindly  inform  me  to  what  people  we  are  indebted 
for  that  peculiarly  characteristic  music  claimed  as 
national,  both  by  the  Highlander  and  Lowlander 
of  Scotland  ? 

Welsh  music,  we  are  told,  is  really  the  music  of 
the  bards  ; or  the  production  of  later  composers, 
strongly  imbued  with  the  national  feeling  of  the 
Cymri.  Such  also  is  the  case  with  the  genuine 
Irish  music.  But  the  idiosyncrasy  of  Scottish 
music  belongs  neither  to  the  Dane,  ISTorwegian, 
Frisian,  nor  Anglo-Saxon- — the  elements  of  the 
people  knov/n  as  the  Lowlanders  of  Scotland; 
therefore,  it  cannot  have  originated  with  them. 
Again,  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  oneself  to  the 
idea  that  any  relationship  can  exist  between  the 
pibroch,  or  other  barbarous  cacophonic  brayings 
of  the  Highland  bagpipe,  and  the  noble  melodious 
strathspey,  &c. 

David  Eizzio  is  said  to  have  given  a polish  to 
Scotch  music  ; and  Heil-Gow  is  said  to  have  im- 
proved it  still  more,  many  beautiful  pieces  being 
of  his  composition ; but  the  style,  I suspect,  is  far 
more  ancient  than  either  of  them;  and  Neil-Gow 
only  worked  from  a model.  True,  we  find  the 
sweet  pathetic  airs  with  words  set  to  them  in  the 
Lowland  dialect ; but  are  the  words  and  the  airs 
of  these  songs  coeval  ? 

The  strathspey,  a dance  for  two  persons,  de- 
rives its  appellation  from  having  made  its  first 
appearance  in  the  country  so  called.  When  ? is 
the  question.  My  only  authority  is  Dr.  Ogilvie’s 
Imperial  Dictionary^  8fc. 

This  induces  another  question  to  the  Gaffiic 
scholar,  viz.  Is  strath  a genuine  Gaelic  word,  or 
only  a corruption  of  srath^  a valley  ? A.  C.  M. 

John  he  Sutton,  Baron  Dudley.  — I hope, 
through  the  medium  of  “ H.  & Q ,”  to  solve  a 
genealogical  difficulty.  Will  you,  therefore,  per- 


“ * Vide  Arist.  f Vide  Tacit.,  Hist,  lib.  3.” 


mit  me  to  occupy  a little  of  your  space  with  the 
following  questions  ? — 

1.  Did  Sir  Edmund  Sutton,  son  of  John  Lord 
Dudley,  K.  G.,  who  is  said  to  have  died  30th 
September,  1487,  by  Elizabeth  Berkeley  his  wife 
(which  Sir  Edmund  ob.  v.  p.),  leave  issue  a son 
John,,  who  was  summoned  from  1483  to  1487,  “in 
which  latter  year  he  died,”  and  who  married  Ce- 
cilie,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Wm.  Willoughby, 
Knt.,  by  whom  he  had  issue  a son,  Edward,,  K.G., 
who  was  also  summoned,  and  died  1531  ? Or  was 
the  said  Edward  the  son,,  and  not  the  grandson,,  of 
Sir  Edmund  Sutton  ? 

I will  not  confuse  you  with  quoting  authorities  ; 
suffice  it  to  say  I have  consulted  them  to  a great 
extent,  both  in  print  and  MS.,  and  they  differ. 

2.  What  was  the  name  of  the  wife  of  the  said 
Edward.  All  the  authorities  are  silent  on  this 
point  ? 

3.  There  is  a will  of  a John  Lord  Dudley  dated 
August  17th,  2 Henry  VII.  (1487),  quoted  by 
Shaw  {Hist,  of  Staffordshire,  art.  Dudley),  as 
the  will  of  John,  son  of  Edmund.  Is  this  not  the 
will  of  John,  the  father  of  Edmund  ? Both  Johns 
are  said  to  have  died  in  1487. 

4.  If  John,  son  of  Edmund,  is  a myth,  who  was 
the  husband  of  Cecilie  Willoughby  ? 

My  solution  is  that  Edward  was  the  son  of 
Edmund  (as  stated  by  Hicolas  (or  Courthope  ?) 
Historic  Peerage,  sub  voce  Dudley),  that  Cecilie 
Willoughby  was  the  wife  of  Edward,  and  that 
“ John,  son  of  Edmund,”  never  existed. 

I apply  to  “ ]Sr.  & Q.”  as  a last  resource,  and 
trust  some  of  your  genealogical  correspondents 
may  be  able  to  aid  me.  H.  S.  G. 


Sir  John  Shorter.  — Can  you  give  me  any 
account  of  Sir  John  Shorter,  Knt.,  who  was  Sheriff 
of  London  in  1675,  and  was  Lord  Mayor  in  1688  ? 
Also,  if  there  is  a portrait  of  him,  or  if  there  is  one 
engraved  of  him.  In  the  Life  of  John  Bunyan, 
by  Eev.  Henry  Stebbing,  D.D.,  it  is  stated  (from 
Ellis’s  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.  p.  161.)  that  John 
Bunyan  was  chaplain  to  Sir  John  Shorter  when 
Mayor  of  London.  E.  W. 

[The  Shorters  were  originall}’’  from  Staines  in  Middle- 
sex. Sir  John  Shorter  was  a member  of  the  Goldsmiths’ 
Company,  and  was  arbitrarily  appointed  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  by  King  Janies  II.  in  the  revolutionary  year  of 
1687-8.  (Cunningham’s  Walpole,  vol.  ix.  p.  viii.)  He 
had  a new  quarter  to  his  arms  given  him  by  the  same 
King  for  receiving  the  Pope’s  nuncio;  and  was  grand- 
father to  Catherine  Shorter,  the  first  wife  of  Sir  Kobert 
Walpole,  Earl  of  Orford.  James  II.,  the  only  time  as 
King,  honoured  Sir  John  Shorter  with  his  presence  at 
his  inauguration  banquet.  “ The  pageants,”  sa3’'3  the 
London  Gazette,  “ were  chiefly  designed  to  express  the 
benefits  the  City  (then  deprived  of  its  charter)  enj03"s  ot 
peace  and  plenty  under  his  Majesty’s  happy  government, 
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and  for  the  many  advantages  of  that  liberty  with  which  his 
Majesty  has  been  pleased  so  graciously  to  indulge  all  his 
subjects,  though  of  different  persuasions.”  The  King 
was  accompanied  by  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  and  was 
met  by  the  two  Sheriffs  at  Temple-bar.  Amongst  other 
tables  in  the  hall,  there  was  one  furnished  for  the  foreign 
ministers,  at  Avhich  were  present  the  Pope’s  Nuncio  and 
the  French  Ambassador.  Sir  John  Shorter  came  to  an 
untimely  death,  during  his  mayoralty,  in  the  following 
manner.  It  being  customary  for  the  Mayor  to  proclaim 
Bartholomew  Fair,  and  to  call  in  their  way  upon  the 
keeper  of  Newgate,  who  entertains  them  Avith  a cool 
tankard  of  wine,  nutmeg,  and  sugar.  Sir  John,  it  seems, 
Avas  not  sufficiently  careful  in  holding  the  tankard,  so 
that  the  lid  flapped  down  with  great  force,  and  made  so 
much  noise  that  his  horse  started,  thrcAV  him  off,  and 
some  say,  broke  his  neck.  He  was  buried  with  great 
funeral  pomp  in  the  parish  church  of  St,  Saviour,  South- 
wark. The  inscription  on  his  grave-stone,  as  given  in 
Allen’s  History  of  London,  h’’.  601.,  is  as  follows  : — “ Sir 
John  Shorter,  Knight,  who  died  Lord  Maj'or  of  the  City 
of  London,  the  4th  of  September,  1688,  aged  64  years. 
Also,  Dame  Isabella,  his  wife,  obiit  January,  1703,  aged 
72  years.”  In  the  Catalogue  of  the  sale  of  the  library 
of  the  late  Sarhuel  Gregory,  Esq.,  by  Sotheby  and  Wil- 
kinson, 10  March,  1859,  under  the  name  of  Sir  John 
Shorter,  is  the  following  article:  “ Lot  202.,  Genealogical 
and  Heraldical  Memoranda,  extracts,  and  particulars  re- 
lating to  Sir  Kobert  Walpole.”] 

Rubrical  Query. — In  using  the  prayer  for  the 
Church  militant,  is  there  any  rule  for  whom  to 
pray  ? I was  surprised,  at  one  of  our  cathedrals 
a short  time  ago,  to  find  the  Mayor  omitted. 

Query,  W as  it  because  he  was  a Dissenter  ? 

A.  S. 

[Our  correspondent  is  probabU’’  thinking  of  the  Bid- 
ding Prayer  before  the  Sermon,  which  varies  according  to 
circumstances.  We  may,  however,  mention  the  following 
incident,  Avhich  occurred  in  1766 : — “ Bishop  Warburton, 
having  preached  before  the  Corporation  at  Bow  Church, 
dined  with  the  Lord  Maj’^or,  and  Avas  somewhat  facetious. 
‘ Whether,’  says  Warburton,  ‘ I made  them  Aviser  than 
ordinary,  at  Bow  Church,  I cannot  tell.  I certainlj’’  made 
them  merrier  than  ordinary  at  the  Mansion  House,  Avhere 
we  were  magnificently  treated.  The  Lord  Mayor  told  me 
the  Common  Council  were  much  obliged  to  me,  for  that 
this  was  the  first  time  he  ever  heard  them  prayed  for. 
I said  I considered  them  as  a body  who  much  needed  the 
prayers  of  the  Church.’  ”] 

Seals. — Can  any  of  your  correspondents  help 
a tyro  with  information  as  to  the  antique  seals 
described  below  ? — 

1.  Pointed  oval,  2 inches  long.  Device,  I.  H. 
S.  seated  within  a pisciform  nimbus,  and  holding 
a flag,  on  which  is  displayed  a cross  ; seven  saints 
in  adoration.  Legend,  s.  domini  salvatori(s) 

EVCIGRT. 

2.  Pointed  oval.  If  in.  workmanship  very  fine. 
Device,  B.  V.  M.  seated  with  the  Divine  Infant, 
who  is  holding  a bird.  (?)  Legend,  s.  fraterni- 

TATIS  CORDEjSARIORVM  MALZBV  * * ELE. 

3.  Pointed  oval,  2 in.  Device,  St.  Bartlemy 
seated  beneath  *a  canopy  with  the  symbols  of  the 
knife  and  purse.  Legend,  sanyta  bartholme. 

4.  Circular.  Cross  patonnee.  sigillvm  con- 

SVLVM  DE  FOSSERETO. 


5.  Circular,  si  . comvne  de  insvla  sancti 

COLMOCT. 

6.  Pointed  oval.  Device,  St.  Michael  armed, 
beneath  canopy.  Legend,  ga.  petrizanvs  arci- 

PRE.  MVTINEN.  IgNORAMUS. 

[It  is  always  unsatisfactory",  and  often  hopeless,  to 
attempt  to  answer  inquiries  about  seals  without  seeing 
impressions;  for,  beside  that  we  have  no  indications  of 
date  or  style  of  execution  to  aid  us,  a slight  error  in  the 
description  of  a seal  may  lead  to  the  grossest  mistake. 
The  principal  difficulty  commonly  is  to  read  the  legend. 
Judging  as  Avell  as  we  can  from  the  abov^e  particulars, 
Ave  think  all  these  seals  foreign.  No.  1.  is  probably  the 
seal  of  some  church  or  guild,  or  of  an  ecclesiastic ; but  we 
apprehend  the  last  word  of  the  legend  has  been  mis- 
read. No.  2.  appears  to  be  the  seal  of  a Guild  of  Cord- 
Avaiuers.  The  name  of  the  place,  we  presume,  could  not 
be  read.  No.  3.  may  be  the  seal  of  a church  or  guild 
dedicated  to  St.  Bartholomew,  or  the  seal  of  some  eccle- 
siastic. Surely  the  legend  has  been  misread.  No.  4.  is 
probably  the  seal  of  the  magistrates  of  some  toAAm,  the 
Latin  name  of  Avhich  is  Fosseretum.  No.  5.  speaks  for 
itself,  but  we  are  not  able  to  say  Avhat  place  Avas  meant 
by  Insula  Sancti  Colmoci.  No.  6.  is  probably  the  seal  of 
an  Archpresbyter  of  Modena;  though  we  apprehend  the 
legend  has  not  been  completely  or  correctly  read.] 

Thomas  Aquinas  and  the  Schoolmen.  — 
Jewel,  touching  on  tbe  subject  of  the  true  notes 
of  the  Church,  gives  us  not  a bad  natural-history 
classification  of  the  two  orders  of  monks  and 
friars  : — 

“ Quod  alii  in  piscibus,  alii  in  oleribus,  alii  in  calceis, 
alii  in  crepidis,  alii  in  linea  A"este,  alii  in  lanea  sancti- 
tatem  constituunt ; alii  albati,  alii  pullati,  alii  latius,  alii 
angustius  rasi;  alii  soleati,  alii  nudipedes;  alii  cincti, 
alii  discincti  ambulant.” 

After  enumerating  other  instances  in  proof  of 
disunion  and  dislocation  in  the  Romish  Commu- 
nion, he  proceeds : — 

“Alios  qui  (Thomas)  quinque  conceptis  verbis,  alios  qui 
eadem  ilia  quinque  verba  repetendo,  dicant  consecrasse ; 
esse  alios  qui  in  illis  quinque  verbis  (hoc)  pronomine  de- 
monstrative, putent  panem  triticeum.”  — Juelli,  .4iPoZo^. 
Ecc.  Ang.,  ed.  Cantab.,  pp.  44,  45. 

Will  any  one  versed  in  the  scholastic  theology 
of  the  Thomists  oblige  me  by  giving  the  “quinque 
verba”  in  this  passage?  F.  S. 

[See  Mark  xiv.  22.,  Luke  xxii.  19.,  and  1 Cor.  xi.  24. 
(Vulgate)  for  the  “quinque  verba:”  “Hoc  est  enim 
Corpus  sieum.”] 

Sir  Julius  Cassar’s  MSS.  sold  in  1757.  — 
A MS.,  NTo.  58.  in  the  Catalogue,  contained  a 
variety  of  miscellaneous  matters  relating  to  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  and  his  office,  rank,  &c.,  and 
was  purchased  by  Mr.  V/ebh.  Can  any  of  your 
readers  acquainted  Avith  MSS.  tell  me  who  Mr. 
Webb  was,  and  what  became  of  his  MSS.  ? He 
appears  to  have  been  a collector,  and  at  that 
period  well  known.  Gr. 

[Philip  Carteret  Webb,  the  distinguished  antiquary, 
was  the  purchaser,  whose  MS.  collections  are  noticed  in 
Nichols’s  Literary  Anecdotes,  ii.  280.  Sir  Julius  Caesar’s 
MS.  relating  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  is  now  in  the 
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Lansdowne  Collection,  No.  163.  There  is  also  another 
MS.  relating  to  the  OflSce  of  the  Master  of  the  Eolls, 
formerly  belonging  to  Francis  Hargrave,  Addit.  MS. 
8887.] 


UGH  DE  CALVACAMP,  AND  CALVACAMP,  IN 
NORMANDY. 

(2’’'^  S.  xi.  47.) 

Hugh  de  Calvacamp  was  tLe  father  of — 1.  Hugh, 
Archbishop  of  Rouen  from  942  to  989,  appointed 
to  that  see  by  William  L,  surnamed  Longsword, 
the  son  of  Rollo ; and  of,  2.  Randolph,  on  whom 
his  brother,  the  Archbishop,  bestowed  the  fief  of 
Todiniactim,  or  Toeny,  alienating  it  from  the 
patrimony  of  the  see.  {Acta  Archiepp.  Hothomag.^ 
by  a monk  of  St.  Ouen,  temp.  Pap.  Greg.  VII.,  ap. 
Mabillon^  Vett.  Analecta^  p.  223.)  Randolph  was 
the  father  of  Randolph  Sire  de  Toeny.  {Charter 
by  Rich.  11.^  shortly  before  1027,  in  Mem.  Soc. 
Ant.  Norm..)  vol.  xiii.  p.  10.)  Randolph  Sire  de 
Toeny  was  father  of  Roger  de  Toeny,  surnamed 
the  Spaniard  {Charter  of  Foundation  of  the  Abbey 
of  Conches.)  ap.  Gallia  Christiana)  tom.  xi.,  Instru- 
menta,  col.  128. ; and  Gul.  Gemet.)  lib.  v.  cap.  10., 
ap.  Duchesne^  Script.  Norm.)  p.  253.),  who  re- 
belled on  the  accession  of  William  the  Bastard, 
Duke  of  !Normandy  {Gul.  Gemet.)  lib.  vii.  cap.  3., 
ap.  Duchesne)  p.  268.);  and  of  whose  sons  — 1. 
Randolph,  the  eldest  survivor,  acquired  large  pro- 
perty in  England  at  the  Conquest,  and  became 
ancestor  of  the  Lords  de  Toeny,  extinct  temp. 
Edw.  II. ; and  2.  Robert,  a younger  son,  obtained 
immense  estates  in  Staffordshire  and  elsewhere, 
and  founded  the  original  house  of  Stafford,  and 
the  knightly  family  of  the  Gresleys.  This  latter 
Randolph  is  described  as  the  hereditary  standard- 
bearer  of  the  ISTormans  {Order.  Vital.)  lib.  iii.,  ap. 
Duchesne)  p.  493.,  and  lib.  vi.  p.  576. ; Rom.  de 
RoU)  vol.  ii.  p.  195.),  and  as  “ab  illis  famosis  mi- 
litibus  trahens  progeniem,  qui  a Cigni  nomine 
intitulantur,”  {Math.  PariS)  Vitce  Abb.  Sti.  Albani 
Monast.)  p.  29.,  with  which  compare  the  Siege  of 
CarlaveroC)  p.  42.  and  p.  369.). 

Roger  de  Toeny,  the  Spaniard,  is  described  by 
William  of  Jumieges  as  “ de  stirpe  Malahulcii, 
qui  Rollonis  patruus  fuerat,  et  cum  eo  Francos 
atterens,  Normanniam  fortiter  acquisierat,”  i.  e. 
he  was  of  the  stock  of  Malahulc,  paternal  uncle  of 
Rollo,  the  conqueror  of  Normandy ; and  he  re- 
belled in  indignation  at  a bastard  being  preferred 
to  the  succession  in  exclusion  of  the  legitimate 
heirs.  {Gul.  Gemet.)  ap.  Duchesne)  p.  268.,  ut 
supra;  and  Benoit)  tom.  iii.  p.  8.).  In  keeping 
with  this  descent,  the  Archbishop  Hugh  is  de- 
scribed by  the  monk  of  St.  Ouen  as  “ prosapia 
clarus,”  although  “ignobilis  cunctis  operibus,” 
being  a great  waster  of  the  Church  patrimony, 
and  otherwise  blameworthy  ; and  his  brother  Ran- 


dolph is  likewise  described  by  the  same  authority 
as  “ potentissimo  viro.”  The  Archbishop  was  the 
contemporary  of  William  I.,  the  son  of  Rollo. 
Hugh  de  Calvacamp,  his  father,  probably  there- 
fore belonged  to  the  same  generation  as  Rollo. 
But  Malahulc,  ancestor  of  the  Toeny s,  was  Rollo’s 
paternal  uncle.  It  follows  therefore,  almost  of 
necessity,  that  Hugh  de  Calvacamp  was  son  of 
Malahulc. 

Rollo  was  the  son  of  Rognvald,  surnamed  the 
Wise,  the  Rich,  and  the  Magnificent,.  Jarl  of 
More,  in  Norway  {SnorrO)  vol.  i.  p.  100.,  ed.  1777 ; 
or  Lainfs  Trans.)  vol.  i.  p.  292.)  ; and  Rognvald 
was  son  of  Eystein  Glumru,  or  the  ^ Eloquent 
{SnorrO)  vol.  i.  p.  84. ; and  Laing)  vol.  i.  p.  279  ). 
Malahulc  was,  therefore,  younger^  brother  of 
Rognvald,  and  younger  son  of  Eystein. 

Eystein’s  father  was  Ivar,  the  independent  Jarl, 
or  prince,  of  the  Uplanders  of  Norway.  {Islands 
Landnamaboh)  pt.  iv.  cap.  8.  p.  301.)  Ivar,  again, 
was  son  of  Haldane  the  Old  {ibid.)  ; and  the  as- 
cending series  of  Haldane’s  ancestors  are  traced, 
up  to  mythological  times,  in  the  Fundinn  Nore- 
gur)  as  printed,  for  example,  in  P.  E.  Muller  s 
Saga-Bibliotheh)  vol.  ii.  p.  430.).  They  appear  to 
have  belonged  to  the  original  stock  of  the  North- 
men, who  ruled  in  Norway  and  the  North  before 
the  Inglinga,  or  race  of  Odin,  obtained  the  supre- 
macy ; and  this,  too,  is  in  keeping  with  the  obscure 
reminiscences  recorded  by  William  of  Malmesbury 
and  Dudo  de  St.  Quentin,  as  cited  by  Mr.  Thorpe 
in  his  translation  of  Lappenberg  s England  under 
the  Norman  KingS)  p.  8. 

These  later  references  are  given,  in  extract, 
more  fully  in  the  last  (the  third)  edition  of  the 
Lives  of  the  LindsayS)  vol.  i.  p.  401,— the  family 
described  alternately  as  “ de  Limesi,”  “de  Linde- 
siaco,”  and  “ de  Lindsay,”  being  one  of  the  once 
numerous  branches  of  the  Toeny s.  Proofs  of  the 
filiation  of  Robert,  the  first  de  Stafford,  and  of 
Godehilda,  mother  of  Robert  and  wife  of  Roger 
the  Spaniard,  a Spanish  princess,  are  also  there 
referred  to. 

I regret  that  I have  not  as  yet  ascertained  the 
locality  of  Calvacamp  ; and  I shall  be  grateful  to 
Senex  if  he  will  acquaint  me  with  it,  should  he 
effect  the  discovery.  I will,  of  course,  do  the  like 
on  my  part  should  I be  so  fortunate.  At  present 
I incline  to  think  that  the  word  may  have  been 
mistranscribed  from  the  original  MS. 

Lindsay. 


CLEANING  SIDES  OF  AQUARIA. 

(2*^^  S.  ix.  181.) 

In  “ N.  & Q.”  a correspondent  (M.  R.  D.)  asks 
for  information  as  to  the  best  mode  of  “ removing 
confervoid  growths  from  the  sides  of  an  aqua- 
rium.” Appended  to  this  Query  is  an  ably 
written  Note  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Lloyd  rather  on 
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the  means  of  preventing  the  formation  of  such 
growths  by  the  adoption  of  slope-backed  tanks 
than  as  affording  a direct  answer  to  the  question. 
Since  doubtless  many  of  your  readers  are  the 
possessors  of  the  old-fashioned  rectangular  glass 
tanks,  I beg  to  offer  a simple  and  effectual  plan 
for  cleansing  and  keeping  clean  the  glass  walls  of 
these  aquaria.  The  influences  of  season  and  light 
on  the  development  and  deposit  of  vegetable  spores 
are  now  so  well  understood  that  it  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  remark  that  during  the  winter  time 
this  deposit  is  at  its  minimum,  whereas  in  summer 
it  takes  place  with  almost  incredible  rapidity. 
Again,  a tank  which  is  placed  at  a considerable 
distance  from  the  light  of  the  window  will  remain 
clear  and  unclouded  even  during  the  hottest 
season,  whereas  a similar  tank  exposed  to  the 
direct  rays  of  the  summer  sun  will  become  ob- 
scured in  the  course  of  a few  hours.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  a certain  amount  of  light  is 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  tank,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  but  I appre- 
hend it  to  be  very  possible  so  to  regulate  the 
admission  of  that  light  by  the  employment  of 
curtains,  or  shades  of  varied  thickness  and  colour, 
that  while  on  the  one  hand  sufficient  light  shall 
be  admitted  for  all  the  requirements  of  healthy 
life,  we  may  guard  against  its  excess,  and  thereby 
retard,  if  not  altogether  prevent,  an  unsightly 
deposit  of  spores.  With  a view  to  effect  the  re- 
moval of  the  spores  from  the  surface  of  the  glass, 
I find  the  common  flat  varnish-brush,  as  sold  at 
the  oil-shops,  a most  efficient  agent,  and  far  pre- 
ferable to  the  piece  of  sponge  tied  on  to  a stick  ; 
care  should,  however,  be  taken  to  reduce  the 
length  of  the  bristles  to  half  an  inch,  in  order  to 
guard  against  too  great  pliability.  This  suffices 
to  remove  all  newly-formed  deposits,  while  the 
spores  are  but  loosely  attached  to  the  glass,  and 
should  be  practised  daily  in  summer-time,  and  at 
longer  intervals  at  other  seasons,  as  may  be  re- 
quired : it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  an  ad- 
ditional advantage  is  gained  by  the  frequent 
application  of  the  brush  beyond  maintaining  the 
transparency  of  the  walls  of  the  tank ; the  slight 
disturbance  of  the  water  tends  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  a film  on  the  surface,  which,  in  Lon- 
don houses  at  least,  rapidly  accumulates,  and  acts 
prejudicially  on  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 
Whenever  some  time  has  been  permitted  to  elapse 
from  the  first  commencement  of  deposit,  the  spores 
attach  themselves  so  firmly  to  the  glass  as  to  re- 
sist not  only  the  varnish-brush,  but  even  the 
finger-nail.  Accident  made  me  acquainted  with 
a plan  for  removing  the  growth  at  this  stage  : 
having  left  a fresh-water  tank  unwatched  for  a 
period  of  some  six  weeks  during  the  autumn  of 
last  year,  I used  the  brush  without  effect,  and 
essayed  the  first  thing  that  came  to  hand,  which 
chanced  to  be  a spare  microscopical  glass  slide ; 


using  this  as  a scraper,  and  holding  the  slip  of 
glass  obliquely  so  as  to  gain  the  advantage  of  a 
cutting  edge,  the  objectionable  growth  disap- 
peared in  a few  minutes.  To  escape  the  incon- 
venience caused  by  the  requisite  immersion  of 
the  arm  and  hand  in  the  water,  an  ingenious  artist 
in  wood — Mr.  Barnett,  of  13.  Wells  Street,  Oxford 
Street — made  for  me  a convenient  “ holder,”  con- 
sisting of  a clip  to  secure  firmly  the  piece  of 
glass  at  the  required  angle  with  a long  handle 
suited  to  the  dimensions  of  the  tank  : being  con- 
structed entirely  of  wood,  the  instrument  is  equally 
available  for  a marine  or  fluviatile  aquarium.  It 
is  important  to  observe  that  in  the  selection  of 
the  slides  employed,  the  edges  of  the  glass  must 
not  be  ground  and  polished,  but  remain  sharp 
and  untouched,  as  left  by  the  action  of  the  cutting- 
diamond.  These  slides  are  readily  obtainable  from 
any  dealer  in  microscopical  apparatus.  Whenever, 
from  long  absence  from  home  or  other  causes,  the 
tank  becomes  hopelessly  obscured,  not  merely  by 
a thick  layer  of  spores,  but  even  by  true  confer- 
void  growth,  it  becomes  necessary  to  syphon  off 
the  water  to  within  an  inch  or  so  from  the  bottom, 
and  clean  the  walls  thoroughly.  This  is  easily  ef- 
fected by  use  of  the  material  known  as  “ Oakey’s 
glass  paper,  ISTo.  1^,”  which  quickly  removes  all 
deposit  without  scratching  the  glass.  On  the  only 
occasion  I found  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
this  radical  cure,  the  effect  on  some  minnows  which 
had  lived  and  prospered  in  the  tank  for  upwards 
of  three  years  and  a half  was  somewhat  remark- 
able : the  fright  they  underwent  during  the  pro- 
cess of  cleansing  caused  them  to  lose  their  natural 
healthy  hue,  and  turn  to  a pale  ashy  grey,  which 
lasted  for  more  than  a week.  This  fact,  though 
well  known  to  students  of  natural  history,  is 
probably  not  often  witnessed  by  cultivators  of 
aquaria.  J.  IST.  T. 


CHANGE  OF  NAME. 

S.  xi.  267.) 

From  the  following  passage,  extracted  from 
Selwyn’s  Nisi  Prius,  (edit.  iv.  1817),  p.  18.,  the 
inference  would  be  drawn,  that  in  the  case  sug- 
gested by  your  correspondent  Herald,  any  legal 
contracts  entered  into  after  such  change  of  name 
would  be  valid,  supposing  no  fraud  were  intended 
in  respect  thereof : — 

“ A person,  whose  baptismal  and  sur-names  were 
Abraham  Langley,  was  married  by  banns  in  the  name  of 
George  Smith,  having  been  known  in  the  parish  where 
he  resided  and  was  married,  by  that  name  only  from  the 
time  of  his  first  coming  into  the  parish  till  his  marriage, 
which  was  about  three  years;  it  was  holden  that  the 
marriage  was  valid.  (7?.  v.  Billingshurst,  3 Maule  and 
Selwyn,  250.)  So  where  a person  had  gone  by  an  as- 
sumed name  for  sixteen  weeks,  in  order  more  effectually 
to  conceal  himself,  having  deserted  from  the  army,  and 
was  married  by  his  assumed  name  by  license;  the 
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marriage  was  holden  good,  no  fraud  being  intended  in 
respect  of  such  marriage.  (R.  v.  Burton  on  Trent^  3 M. 
and  S.  637.)” 

In  all  legal  instruments  the  name  should  be 
given  before  the  common  designation,  thus : A., 
B.  C.  D.  commonly  known  hy  the  name  of  A.  D., 
signing  by  the  original  name.  As  on  changing  a 
surname,  in  all  future  deeds,  the  former  name  is 
given  and  the  date  of  the  authority  whereby  such 
name  was  adopted:  as,  “ A.  B.  F.  (whose  sur- 
name was  formerly  M.,  but  who  was  authorised 
to  take  the  surname  of  F.  instead  of  that  of  M. 
by  the  Queen’s  Sign  Manual,  bearing  date  the 

day  of 18 — signing  in  the  adopted 

name. 

It  is  a common  saying  “ There  is  nothing  in  a 
name ; ” but  so  important  is  it  to  a man,  with 
reference  to  his  own  interests,  and  frequently  to 
those  of  the  community  at  large,  that  every 
change,  or  transposition  of  the  parts  thereof, 
should  be  carefully  avoided. 

Ernest  W.  Barteett. 

Brighton. 


Eccentric  Traveller  (2"*^  S.  xi.  132.)  — To 
ana  of  “ eccentric  travellers”  may  be  added  the 
story  of  the  Englishman  who  is  said  to  have 
made  a bet  that  Van  Amburgh,  the  lion-tamer, 
would  be  eaten  by  his  ferocious  pupils  within  a 
given  time ; and  who  followed  him  about  the 
Continents  of  Europe  and  America,  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  him  at  last  devoured,  and  so  winning  his 
stake.  Eugene  Sue  introduces  this  mythical 
Englishman  among  the  dramatis  persons  of  the 
Wandering  Jew. 

The  Bussians  also  have  a story  of  an  eccentric 
traveller,  of  course  an  Englishman,  who  posted 
overland,  and  in  the  depth  of  winter,  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, merely  to  see  the  famous  wrought-iron 
gates  of  the  Summer  Garden.  He  is  said  to  have 
died  of  grief  at  finding  the  gates  superior  to  those 
at  the  entrance  to  his  own  park  at  home.  Add  to 
this  the  lying  traveller,  who  boasted  that  he  had 
been  everywhere;  and  who  being  asked  how  he 
liked  Persia,  replied  that  he  scarcely  knew,  as  he 
had  only  stayed  there  a day.  Hote,  likewise  among 
eccentricities,  the  nobleman  [still  living]  of  whom 
it  was  inquired,  at  dinner,  what  he  had  thought  of 
Athens  during  an  oriental  tour.  He  turned  to  his 
body  servant,  waiting  behind  his  chair,  and  said — 
“ John,  what  did  I think  of  Athens 

George  Augustus  Sala. 

Clement’s  Inn. 

Philip  Stubbs  (2’^'^  S.  x.  429.)  — Perhaps  the 
following  may  assist  T.  E.  S.  in  his  inquiries  : — 

“ He  beareth  sa.  on  a bend  or,  between  3 pheons  arg., 
as  many  fermanlx  gu.,  by  the  name  of  Stubh.  Crest.  A 
demi  eagle  displayed  or,  holding  in  his  bill  an  oak  branch 
fructed,  proper.  Motto.  ‘ Dominus  exultatio  mea.’  Borne 
by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Philip  Stuhh,  M.A.,  Archdeacon  of 


St.  Albans.  Those  of  Norfolk,  who  spell  their  name 
Stubbs,  have  for  their  crest  a buck’s  head  cabossed,  with 
a pheon  between  his  horns.”  — Kent’s  Banner  Displayed, 
or  Gwillim  Abridged,  vol.  ii.  p.  714.,  ed.  1755. 

Stubbs,  of  Water  Eaton  and  Bloxwich,  co.  Staff., 
bore  the  same  arms.  See  Wightwich  pedigree,  in 
Burke’s  Commoners,  for  a short  pedigree  of  this 
family.  H.  S.  G. 

Tower  Ghost  (2"'^  S.  x.  477.) — Was  not  the 
“ Tower  Ghost,”  as  told  in  Gregory’s  Letters  on 
Animal  Magnetism,  suggested  by  the  celebrated 
spectral  performance  of  Schrepfer  at  Dresden,  as 
narrated  in  Wraxall’s  Memoirs  of  the  Courts  of 
Berlin,  ^c.,  2nd  edition,  1800  (vol.  i.  p.  277.),  to 
parts  of  which  it  bears  a strong  resemblance  ? 

W.  C.  Trevelyan. 

Yorkshire  Words  (2“^  S.  xi.  49.  117.)  — I am 
much  obliged  to  W.  H.,  D.,  and  Mr.  B.  S.  Char- 
nock,  for  their  replies.  Hone,  however,  of  the 
meanings  given  of  the  word  gare  quite  satisfy  me. 
I heard  the  word  from  the  lips  of  an  East  Biding 
ploughman,  and  inferred  its  meaning  to  be  a cor- 
ner or  angle  of  a field,  acute  rather  than  right 
angled.  J*  S. 

Queries  respecting  Knights  (2"^  S.  xi.  109.) 

— “Sir  Halten  Ffarmer”  was  no  doubt  the  same 
person  as  Sir  Hatton  Fermor,  ancestor  of  the  pre- 
sent Earls  of  Pomfret.  He  was  son  of  Sir  George 
Fermor  of  Easton  Heston,  co.  Horthampton, 
and  was  knighted  by  James  I.  on  the  1 1th  of  June, 
1603,  when  his  majesty  was  honouring  Sir  George 
with  a visit  at  Easton.  * Sir  Hatton  was  sherifi*  of 
his  county  in  the  15th  of  James  I.  He  married, 
1st,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Edmund  Anderson, 
Lord  Chief  Justice  ; and  2ndly,  Anna,  daughter  of 
Sir  William  Cockain,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  by 
whom  he  had  five  sons  and  six  daughters.  He 
died  in  1640. 

A branch  of  the  family,  settled  in  Ireland,  wrote 
the  name  Farmar ; and  I have  seen  it,  in  a MS. 
letter  of  the  last  century,  written  Farmer. 

T.  E.  S. 

George  Bex  (2’^'^  S.  x.  89. ; xi.  117.)  — About 
twenty  years'  ago,  I was  one  day  walking  from 
Bath  to  Tiverton,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river ; 
and  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road,  I saw  a 
sign-board  against  the  front  of  a house  (I  think  it 
was  a blue  board,  with  yellow  or  gilt  letters), 
bearing  the  words:  “George  Bex,  Shoemaker.” 
I know  nothing  of  the  person,  but  the  singularity 
of  the  name  made  an  impression  on  me. 

P.  Hutchinson. 

The  Ass  with  Two  Panniers  (2"^  S.  xi.  118.) 

— See  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  cap.  32.  p.  831.  (People’s 

Edition).  P.  J.  F.  Gantillon. 

Hereditary  Alias  (2*^^  S.  ix.  344.  413.  454.; 
X.  17.) — In  the  parish  chest  of  Sidmouth,  Devon, 
there  is  a deed  numbered  59  in  dorso,  and  dated 
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Feb.  5,  an.  17,  Charles  I.,  where  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses subscribes  himself  “William  Braddick  als 
Jermitt.”  The  last  word  is  of  doubtful  reading. 
The  name  Braddick  is  common  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, but  the  alias  seems  to  be  unknown. 

P.  Hutchinson. 

Biography  (2“^  S.  xi.  107.) — Sir  Thomas  Bud- 
ston,  second  Bart,  of  Hayton,  E.  B.,  co.  York’, 
baptized  1639,  married  Katherine,  daughter  and 
co-heir  of  George  Mountayne^  Esq.,  of  Westow  in 
Yorkshire.  This  may  perhaps  atford  a clue  to 
Investigator.  T.  E.  S. 

Portrait  of  John,  Earl  Ligonier  (2"*^  S.  x. 
494.) — In  Bromley’s  Catalogue  of  Engraved  Brit- 
ish Portraits,  the  following  occur  : — 1.  When  Sir 
John  Ligonier ; view  of  an  army,  painted  by  J. 
Lathem,  and  engraved  in  mezzotint  by  J.  Brooks. 

2.  The  same,  on  horseback,  a sheet,  mezzotint, 
painted  by  J.  Beynolds,  engraved  by  E.  Fisher. 

3.  A large  folio,  painted  by  J.  Fournier,  and  en- 
graved by  P.  Tange,  1747.  4.  A mezzotint,  from 
a painting  by  H.  Worsdale  ; the  General  is  repre- 
sented with  his  hand  in  his  bosom,  and  star,  1756. 
5.  A folio  etching,  no  painter  or  engraver’s  name  ; 
on  horseback  ; an  outline,  probably  an  unfinished 
plate. 

In  the  Charles  Museum,  Maidstone,  there  is  a 
picture,  life  size  ; said  to  be  copied,  by  Harlowe, 
a pupil  of  Sir  Thos.  Lawrence,  from  a painting  by 
Sir  Joshua  Beynolds,  of  the  General  and  his  Aid- 
de-camp  ; with  a representation  of  a battle  in  the 
distance,  regiments  of  cavalry  moving  up  to  sup- 
port, one  of  which  bears  a yellow  colour  for  the 
regiment.  The  picture  is  admirably  painted  ; and 
a practical  judge  of  paintings  considers  that  the 
state  of  the  colours  evinces  an  earlier  date  than 
Harlowe’s  time  ; it  may  possibly  be  a duplicate  of 
Sir  Joshua’s  painting.  P. 

Portraits  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Schomberg, 
and  John,  Earl  Ligonier  (2"*^  S.  x.  494.)  — 
I have  a print  of  a “ Duke  of  Scomberg,”  en- 
graved by  J.  Chapman,  1798  ; and  another  of  Sir 
John  Ligonier,  engraved  by  W.  W.  Byland.  I 
believe  they  were  both  engraved  for  histories  of 
England.  I do.  not  know  whether  they  are  those 
inquired  for  by  your  correspondent  S.  A.  S. ; if 
they  are,  and  he  would  like  to  have  them,  I shall 
feel  a pleasure  in  sending  them  to  him,  qn  receipt 
of  his  address.  E.  Oatridgb. 

]Martle3%  near  Worcester. 

Mummy  of  a Manchester  Lady  (2"'^  S. 
viii.  147.) — In  “ K.  & Q.”  an  inquirer,  F.  B.  B., 
asks  for  information  about  the  “ Mummy  of  a 
Manchester  Lady.”  It  is  only  a few  days  since  I 
accidentally  saw  the  above  inquiry,  or  I should 
have  replied  sooner.  The  following  I can  vouch 
for  being  nearer  the  truth,  than  what  your  cor- 
respondent seems  to  be  in  possession  of. 


The  mummy  In  question  is  that  of  a maiden 
lady,  a Miss  Bexwick  or  Beswick,  who  died  about 
the  middle  of  last  century.  This  lady  had  a great 
horror  of  being  huried  alive ; to  avoid  this  she 
devised  an  estate  to  her  medical  adviser,  the  late 
Charles  W^hlte,  Esq.,  and  his  two  children,  viz. 
Miss  Bosa  White  and  her  sister,  and  his  nephew, 
Captain  White  (now  living),  on  condition  that  the 
doctor  paid  her  a morning  visit  for  twelve  months 
after  her  decease.  In  order  to  do  this  it  was  of 
course  requisite  to  embalm  her,  which  he  did, 
and  she  was  then  placed  in  the  attic  of  the  old 
mansion  in  which  she  died,  and  in  which  the  doctor 
took  up  his  residence.  Upon  his  leaving  it,  she 
was  removed  to  the  house  erected  by  him  in 
King  Street,  Manchester,  and  which  stood  on  the 
ground  now  occupied  by  the  Town  Hall.  At  the 
death  of  Dr.  White  she  was  sent  to  the  Lying-in 
Hospital,  where  she  remained  until  she  arrived 
at  her  present  resting-place,  the  Manchester 
Museum  of  Natural  History. 

I should  certainly  say  that  De  Quincy’s  asser- 
tion of  the  body  being  changed,  and  that  of  a 
notorious  highwayman  being  substituted.  Is  not 
correct ; but  I should  think  it  could  easily  (if 
necessary)  be  ascertained  by  any  gentleman  with 
a competent  anatomical  knowledge. 

The  estate  above-named  is  called  Cheetwood, 
with  an  old  Hall,  which  was  at  one  time  a black 
and  white  timber  mansion,  but  now,  1861,  so 
modeiliised  externally,  as  scarcely  to  be  recog- 
nised by  any  one  who  knew  it  fifty  years  ago. 
The  locality  is  about  one  mile  to  the  N.E.  of  Man- 
chester ; it  must  have  been  held  on  a lease  of 
lives  by  the  Beswicks  from  the  Derby  family,  to 
whom  it  will  again  revert  upon  the  death  of 
Captain  White,  surviving  nephew  of  the  late 
Charles  White,  Esq.,  and  will  then  become  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  omnivorous  jaws  of  an  increasing 
city.  Forty  years  ago  it  formed  one  of  the  most 
delightful  walks  in  the  suburbs  of  Manchester. 

Fifty  years  ago  I was  born  in  the  Old  Hall 
at  Cheetwood,  where  my  father  and  grandfather 
resided  for  many  years  previous.  My  father  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  Mr.  White,  but  whether 
he  derived  the  above  information  from  him  or  not 
I cannot  say,  but  should  think  it  likely  that  he 
did. 

I shall  be  glad  to  furnish  to  your  correspondent 
any  other  information  on  this  subject  that  I may 
possess.  M.  Y.  D. 

Gipsies  (2"^  S.  xl.  129.)  — Some  amusing  and 
Interesting  information  about  the  “Kirk  Yetholm” 
gipsies  will  be  found  in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Intro- 
duction to  Guy  Mannering,  and  in  the  Statistical 
Account  of  the  Parish  of  Yetholm.  Some  beauti- 
ful lines  on  the  race  will  be  seen  in  Dr.  Leyden’s 
Scenes  of  Infancy. 

Edinburgh. 
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Sir  Richard  Poole,  or  Pole  (2"^  S.  xi.  77.) 
— My  thanks  are  due  to  T.  E.  S.  He  would 
confer  a very  great  favour  if  he  would  oblige  me 
with  transcripts  of  any  pedigrees  of  the  name, 
either  from  the  British  Museum  or  any  other 
source. 

The  question  now  arises.  Who  was  Gilbert 
Poole  who  married  Katherine,  daughter  of  Wen- 
vinwen  and  Susanna,  daughter  of  Richard  Clare, 
Earl  of  Gloster  ? The  family  is  evidently  not 
of  British  lineage,  but  became  so  by  intermar- 
riage. 

It  is  most  singular  that  the  name  Poole,  or  Pole, 
is  almost  unknown  in  Wales  : there  are  some  few 
of  the  name  Poole  in  Montgomeryshire  and  Rad- 
norshire. It  is  still  more  extraordinary  that  a 
family  possessed  of  Welsh  property,  and  by  mar- 
riage connected  with  the  ancient  blood  of  the 
principality,  should  have  settled  down  in  one  of 
the  English  home  counties.  A.  M. 

Curious  Remains  in  Norwich  (2’^'^  S.  x.  446. 
523. ; xi.  38.  72. J — I cannot  understand  why  Mr. 
D’Aveney  speaks  of  the  earthenware  vessels  dis- 
covered ten  years  ago  in  Norwich,  as  “ common 
domestic  pitchers'^  It  is  surely  important  to  be 
extremely  accurate  in  describing  these  vessels, 
when  we  are  seeking  to  determine  their  use  and 
application.  I have  one  in  my  possession,  and 
have  carefully  given  its  shape  and  size  in  former 
communications  to  “N.  & Q.”  (1*‘  S.  xi.  233. 
314.).  They  were  not  pitchers^  for  they  had 
neither  ears.,  mouths,  nor  handles : they  were  jars,  or 
urns,  of  light  red  earth,  thin,  and  glazed  in  the 
inside. 

I observed  (P‘  S.  x.  434.)  that  other  such  jars 
had  been  found  with  human  bones  or  ashes  in 
them ; upon  which  Mr.  D’ Avene y expresses  re- 
gret that  matter  so  new  and  important  should 
have  been  accompanied  with  no  reference.  I 
could  not  recollect  where,  but  I am  certain  of 
having  read  of  such  discovery,  and  I believe  it 
took  place  in  Prance.  I myself  did  not  see  any- 
thing in  the  jars  which  I examined  in  Norwich ; 
but  since  my  last  communication  to  “ N.  & Q.,”  I 
have  learned  from  a gentleman,  still  resident  in 
Norwich,  that  he,  at  th^e  time  of  the  discovery  of 
these  jars  at  St.  Peter’s  Mancroft,  did  see  at  the 
bottom  of  one  which  he  examined,  remains  both 
of  charcoal  and  bones.  P.  C.  H. 

Having  read  with  much  care  and  interest  the 
above  articles,  on  the  jars  which  have  been  found 
in  two  of  the  Norwich  churches,  I beg  to  offer  the 
following  conjecture  as  to  their  use. 

On  visiting  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at 
Coventry,  some  few  years  back,  I was  much  struck 
with  the  plan  adopted  for  warming  it.  It  con- 
sisted in  a number  of  deep  holes,  or  rather  pits 
below  the  pavement,  filled  with  red-hot  coke  or 
charcoal ; the  mouth  being  covered  with  an  iron 


grating.  May  not  these  jars  have  been  used  for 
the  same  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Peacock  also  states  that  one,  which  was 
found  at  Pountains  Abbey,  contained  ashes.  Had 
the  Norwich  ones  any?  And  if  so,  were  the  con- 
tents of  either  subjected  to  microscopical  examin- 
ation ? Por  by  this  means  it  might  be  determined 
whether  the  ashes  were  those  of  wood  or  bones. 

AS. 

The  Mountaynes  or  Yorkshire  (2“‘*  S.  xi. 
107.) — Investigator  will  find  a pedigree  of  the 
family  of  Mountaigne  of  Westow,  co.  York,  in 
Dugdale’s  Visitation  of  that  county,  recently 
printed  by  the  Surtees  Society  (p.  362.)  The 
arms  are,  Barry-lozengy  or  and  azure,  on  a chief 
gules  three  cross-crosslets  of  the  first.  Crest,  a 
crane’s  head  issuing  out  of  rays,  all  or. 

Edward  Peacock. 

Tavus  (2"^  S.  X.  227.)  — Accidentally  turning 
over  your  pages,  I alighted  on  Cuthbert  Bede’s 
“ Tavus,”  and  can  add  an  instance  of  the  use  of  a 
substantive  related  to  that  word,  with  an  addU 
tional  provincialism  which  I submit  to  that  gentle- 
man : — 

A country  farmer’s  daughter,  a Berkshire  one, 
was  objecting  to  travel  in  a stage-coach,  about 
sixty-five  years  ago,  and  said,  in  support  of  her 
opposition  to  that  mode  of  conveyance : “ They 
do  drive  so  hugeous  fast  they  puts  me  in  a Tavin 
and  gules.”  P.  Pitzhenry. 

Narthecia  : What  ? (2"^  S.  xi.  89.)  — Is  not 
this  the  scorpion  fly,  one  of  the  Panorpince,  a sub- 
family of  the  Lihellulidce  ? The  foot  of  the  scor- 
pion fly  is  jointed  like  a cane  or  reed  : hence  pro- 
bably the  name  — NdpOn^. 

John  Pavin  Phillips. 

Haverfordwest. 

Spoon-driet  : Spray  (2"^  S.  xi.  63.)  — Surely 
there  ought  not  to  be  so  much  jroth  raised  about 
this  expression.  Is  it  not  foam-drift?  Poam  or 
spray  detached  from  the  summit  of  a breaking 
wave,  and  driven  by  the  wind  : answering  exactly 
to  spuma  of  the  Romans,  and  derived  from  it : — 

“ Ter  spumam  elisam  et  rorantia  vidimus  astra.” 

The  confusion  between  spoon  and  spoom  is  too 
obvious  for  notice.  We  need  scarcely  adopt  Pa- 
rathina’s  suggestion  to  recover  this  barbarous 
word,  when  we  have  several  synonyms  for  it,  e.  g. 
spray,  foam,  froth.  P.  Pitzhenry. 

Baptismal  Names  (2“'^  S.  x.  291.  339.,  &c.)  — 
I was  last  year  called  upon  to  baptize  a child  by 
the  name  of  Bithiah  ; which,  however,  the  mother, 
who  said  it  was  a family  name,  called  Bethia. 
See  1 Chron.  iv.  18.  A5. 

In  a deed,  dated  1347,  John  de  Leighton  occurs 
as  Lord  of  Leighton,  Shropshire  ; and  mention  is 
made  of  his  brother,  another  John,  as  a tenant  in 
the  manor.  W.  A.  Leighton. 
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Song  of  the  Beggar  S.  x.  277.)  — As  no 
correspondent  has  answered  Mr.  Gardyne’s  ques- 
tion, whether  the  Song  of  the  Beggar,  written  by 
Withers,  is  well  known  from  any  modern  copy, 
will  that  gentleman  favour  us  with  a copy  of  it  ? 

J.  G.  N. 

Washing  the  Lions  in  the  Tower  (2”*  S.  x. 
69.  395.)  — 

“ Tower  of  (royal  arras ) London. 

Admit  the  Bearer  and  Friends 
To  view  the 
Annual  Ceremony 
of 

Washing  the  Lions 
On  Tuesday  April  the  1st  1856 

Herbert  de  Grasse 

Senior  Warden. 

Admitted  only  at  the  White  Gate. 

« It  is  requested  that  no  Gratuities  will  he  given  to  the 
Wardens  on  any  account.” 

The  above  is  a copy  of  a card  printed  by  the 
late  Albert  Smith,  and  distributed  among  his 
friends.  I hardly  need  say  that  if  any  were  sold 
he  did  not  authorise  the  transaction.  I do  not 
know  whether  any  persons  tried  these  cards  at  the 
“White  Gate.” 

I suspect  that  the  author  of  the^  Humorous 
Catalogue  of  the  Sights  of  London,  cited  Cicero 
and  Flaccus  as  the  Italian  poets  of  chivalry  did 
Turpin.  There  is,  however,  in  Valerius  Flaccus, 
a passage  which  has  a verbal  resemblance  : — 

“ Linque  O mihi  csede  madentem, 

Bacche,  domum : sine  foedatum  te  funere  pontus 
Expiet ; et  referam  lotos  in  templa  dracones."^ 

Argonaut,  ii.  274. 

Fitzhopkins. 

Garrick  Club. 

Dutch  Tragedy  of  Barne veldt  (2“^  S.  xi. 
116.,  &c.)  — I have  never  seen  a folio  Palamedes. 
Except  in  size,  the  Amersfoort  4to.,  1736,  corre- 
sponds with  F.  H.’s  description.  Five  years  ago 
a bookseller  at  Leyden  told  me  it  was  scarce,  and 
asked  twenty  florins  for  a copy.  One  is  in 
the  British  Museum.  It  has  an  explanatory  pre- 
face, and  copious  notes,  dictated  by  the  author 
(aanteheningen  uit ’s  Digters  mondt  opgeschreven.) 
Current  political  and  theological  matters  are 
worked  thickly  into  the  text,  to  understand 
which  thoroughly,  even  with  the  help  of  the  notes, 
requires  an  amount  of  local  and  historical  know- 
ledge probably  beyond  that  of  any  living  man. 
In  the  key  to  the  characters,  Palamedes  is  Barne- 
velt ; Agamemnon,  Prince  Maurice ; Priam,  the 
Archduke  Albert ; and  Thersitcs,  De  Hr.  van 
Zanten  “ of  de  man  met  zyn  tandenL  There  are 
several  plates  ; two  of  the  execution  of  Barne- 
velt.  The  second  of  these  has  two  slips,  one  of 
which  on  being  lifted  up  substitutes  a castle  for 
an  ordinary  house,  and  the  other  Barnevelt  be- 
tween two  guards  with  drawn  swords,  for  the  ex- 
terior of  a public  building.  In  the  first  plate,  a 
label  proceeds  from  the  mouth  of  Barnevelt,  with 


his  last  words ; and  another  from  the  window  of 
the  Prince’s  palace,  where  he  is  supposed  to  be 
watching  the  execution.  It  says  : — 

“ Den  ouden  hondsvot  bang  staan  ziddren  voor  den  slag : 

Daar  legt  de  gryze  kop,  ’s  lands  uitgedient  gezag.” 

A note  states  that  these  were  the  words  spoken 
by  Prince  Maurice  while  watching  the  stroke  of 
the  executioner.  Below  the  plate  is — “Hero 
tamen  subtraxit  oculos,  jussitque  scelera  sed  non 
spectavit.  — Tacitus  in  Vita  Agricolce'' 

The  engravings,  I think,  hardly  deserve  the 
epithets  of  “ uncouth  and  absurd.”  Perhaps  on 
re-examination  F.  H.  will  modify  his  opinion, 
which  seems  to  be  founded  on  a cursory  examina- 
tion made  some  time  ago,  and  allow  them  to  be  up 
to  the  average  of  their  age.  Possibly  he  may 
find  he  has  not  remembered  the  size  of  the  book, 
and  the  quarto  is  that  which  he  saw. 

The  hero  of  La  Harpe’s  tragedy  (x.  472.)  is  not 
Barnevelt,  but  George  Barnwell.  H.  B.  C. 

U.  U.  Club. 

If  F.  H.  will  get  a little  volume  called  Gedich~ 
ten  uit  de  Verschillende  Tijdperhen,  8fc.,  Tweede 
Bundel,  by  J.  A.  A.  Thijm,  Amsterdam,  1852,  he 
will  find  in  it  some  scenes  from  the  Palamedes, 
with  notes  explaining  the  allusions.  This  book 
may  be  had  at  Williams  and  Horgate’s.  K, 

Prince  Maurice  and  the  Pensioner  Barne- 
veldt  (2*^^  S.  xi.  11.  37.)  — Besides  the  works 
mentioned  by  M.  S.  E..,  which  may  not  be  readily 
accessible,  B.'K,.  may  be  referred  to  the  2nd  vo- 
lume of  Mrs.  Davies’  History  of  Holland,  published 
by  J.  W.  Parker  in  1842,  with  the  authorities 
there  cited.  P.  S.  C. 

Indistancy  (2"*  S.  xi.  66.)  — In  Dr.  Hyde 
Clarke’s  New  and  Comprehensive  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language  as  spoken  and  written  (Weale, 
London,  1855),  a work  deserving  to  be  more 
known  and  appreciated  than  it  seems  to  be,  Indis- 
tancy is  defined,  “ A state  of  separation.”  G. 

Edinburgh. 

(priv.)  and  distayice,  Lat.  Distans,  standing  apart. 
A standing  close;  closeness,  inseparation.” — Ch. Richard- 
son’s New  Diet,  of  the  English  Language,  Lond,  1836, 4to. 

'AAieus. 

Dublin. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Hours  with  the  Mystics  ; a Contribution  to  the  History 
of  Religious  Opinion.  By  Robt.  Alfred  Vaughan,  B.A. 
Second  Edition.  2 Vols.  (John  W.  Parker  & Son,  West 
Strand.) 

Mysticism,  says  our  author,  is  that  form  or  error  which, 
mistakes  for  a divine  manifestation  the  operations  of  a 
merely  human  faculty.  But  the  history  of  mj'sticism  is 
more  than  a mere  history  of  error.  These  Hours  with  the 
Mystics  tell  us  the  story  of  a large  class  of  minds,  who 
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have  turned  away  with  dissatisfaction  and  disgust  from 
the  turbulence  of  the  world  and  the  corruptions  of  the 
Visible  Church,  and  have  sought  peace  and  truth  in  the 
practice  of  self-contemplation  and  in  the  study  of  the 
inner  life.  They  fell  into  error  onlj"  when  they  mistook 
the  imaginations  which  their  earnestness  of  introspection 
raised  up  for  genuine  inspiration,  and  followed  these  self- 
created  fancies  in  preference  to  the  sure  guidance  of  the 
Word  of  God.  With  the  characteristic  errors  of  m3^sti- 
cism  the  English  mind  has  never  shown  much  sj^mpathj^ 
Fox  and  his  followers,  the  Society  of  Friends,  are  the 
leading  English  m^’stics.  Cambridge  Platonism  has  con- 
tributed the  names  of  Henry  More,  and  Norris  (of  Be- 
merton) ; and  the  Nonjuring  body  those  of  Francis  Lee 
and  Wm.  Law:  the  latter  being  (with  the  exception  of 
Leighton)  the  onlj"  popular  religious  author  Avhose  writ- 
ings are  tinged  with  mj^sticism.  We  may  thus  look  upon 
m^'sticism  as  a plant  of  foreign,  not  of  native  growth. 
And  Mr.  Vaughan  has  left  us,  in  these  volumes,  as  in- 
teresting a monograph  of  this  exotic  as  could  be  desired. 
He  traces  it  in  its  various  developments,  and  in  luxuriant 
growth,  among  the  Neoplatonists  of  Alexandria,  the 
Yogis  of  Hindostan,  and  the  navel- v/orshipping  monks  of 
Mount  Athos.  He  notices  the  phase  which  it  assumes  in 
St.  Bernard’s  Servians  on  the  Canticles,  and  in  ICempis’ 
wonderful  Imitation  ; and  gives  us  more  graphic  de- 
scriptions of  Tauler  and  of  Jacob  Behmen,  with  portraits 
of  St.  Theresa,  St.  John  of  the  Cross,  Madame  Gujmn, 
and  Fenelon. 

Liber  Custumarum,  compiled  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Fourteenth  Century,  with  Extracts  from  the  Cottonian  MS. 
Claudius  D.  II.  Edited  by  Henry  Thomas  Riley,  M.A., 
&c..  Parts  I.  and  II.  Published  by  the  Authority  of  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Ma  jesty's  Treasury,  under  the 
Direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  (Longman.) 

These  two  goodly  volumes  bring  to  a close  Mr.  Riley’s 
valuable  labours  on  the  Munimenta  Gildhalire  Londoniensis. 
In  this  work  Mr.  Riley  has,  we  venture  to  believe,  pre- 
sented the  citizens  of  London  with  such  a histor}^  of  the 
early  trade,  commerce,  municipal  regulations,  and  of  the 
political  and  social  condition  of  the  metropolis,  as  the  in- 
habitants of  no  other  capital  in  Europe  can  ever  hope  to 
rival.  Nothing  but  an  inspection  of  the  volumes  them- 
selves can  give  the  reader  the  slightest  idea  of  the  varied 
and  interesting  nature  of  their  contents.  What  it  has  taken 
Mr.  Riley  upwards  of  a hundred  pages  to  describe,  we 
cannot  hope  to  accomplish  in  the  same  number  of  lines. 
It  commences  with  Fitzstephens’  Description  of  London ; 
proceeds  to  give  us  Charters  of  all  kinds;  Regulations 
and  Ordinances  for  the  different  Merchants  and  Traders ; 
Provisions  for  the  mode  of  collecting  the  King’s  fifteenth ; 
Names  of  City  Benefices ; Rules  for  the  better  regulation 
of  Counters  and  Attornej^s  of  the  City  Courts ; full  de- 
tails of  the  Iter  held  at  the  Tower  in  the  14th  year  of 
Edward  IL,  and  in  short,  furnishes  materials  for  the  his- 
tory of  the  civic  constitution  in  every  possible  detail, 
besides  those  necessar\'  to  illustrate  the  then  existing 
relations  between  the  citizens  and  the  crown.  The  his- 
torian of  social  progress  will  also  find  abundance  of  in- 
formation in  these  volumes,  as  will  also  the  lover  of 
literature  and  of  the  arts ; for  Ave  have  satirical  leonine 
verses  for  the  one,  and  in  the  account  of  the  Feste  de  Pui, 
that  which  will  greatl}^  interest  the  latter.  This  account 
of  the  Feste  de  Pui  certainlj^  furnishes  one  of  the  most 
curious  pictures  of  the  mingled  festivity,  charit}’,  and 
love  of  song,  which  distinguished  a guild  of  that  time, 
that  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  Mr.  Rilej^  has  bestowed 
the  greatest  care  in  editing  these  important  documents ; 
and  the  volumes,  which  are  accompanied  b3"  Glossaries 
of  Old  French  and  Mediceval  Latin,  containing  additions 
alike  to  Roquefort  and  Ducange,  are  cerlainl)’  among  the 


most  valuable  which  have  j^et  been  given  to  the  public 
under  the  direction  of  Sir  John  Romillj". 
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WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.  of  the  following  Boolts  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  and  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose ; — 

Tooke’s  History  op  Prices.  Vols.  I.  to  III.,  or  Vol.  HI. 

Gmeein’s  Hand-book  op  Chemistry  (.Cavendish  Society.)  Vol.  I. 
Romilev’s  Speeches.  2 Vols. 

Hakluyt  Society’s  Publications.  Any  Vols. 

Chesterpield’s  Letters,  by  Lord  Mahon.  Vol.  I. 

Wanted  by  Messrs.  Willis  4-  Sotheran,  136.  Strand. 


Knight’s  Pictorial  Shakespeare.  2 Vols.  of  Comedies  and  2 Vols.  of 
Tragedies.  Large  edition  (royal  octavo?). 

Wanted  by  Rev.  G.  i?iacZ?«e,  Bowhill,  Selkirk,  N.  B.,  or  Cavendish  Club, 
Regent  Street. 


Holinshed’s  Chronicle  op  England.  4to.  edition. 

Wanted  by  Jamas  Douglas,  Jun.,  34.  Moray  Place,  Edinburgh. 


Ruskin’s  Notes  on  some  op  the  Principal  Pictures  Exhibited,  &c., 
for  1855,  or  a complete  set. 

Walker’s  (The  Original),  Nos.  27,  28,  and  29,  Edition,  1835,  or  a com- 
pile set. 

Dickens’  Dombey  and  Son.  1st  edition,  in  numbers. 

Wanted  hy  J.  F.  Streatfeild,  15.  Upper  Brook  Street,  Grosvenor  Square, 
London. 


Behmen’s  Works,  by  Law.  4 Vols.  4to. 

Higgins’s  Anacalypsis. 

Agrippa’s  Occult  Philosophy. 

ENCYCLOP.aEDIA  LoNDINENSIS. 

Priestley’s  Works.  Vols.  IV.  and  XXI. 

Music  and  Friends.  3 Vols. 

Wanted  by  Thos.  Millard,  70.  Newgate  Street. 


The  Miscellany  of  the  Celtic  Society  for  the  year  1849. 

Wanted  by  John  W.  Coppin,  Esq.,  Strand  Road,  Londonderry, 
Ireland. 


Aristophanes,  translated  by  Frere. 

Memoirs  op  John  Decastro.  4 Vols. 

Edwards’  Gangraena.  4to.  1646.  ? 

Erskine’s  Speeches.  4 Vols. 

Romilly’s  Speeches.  2 Vols. 

Indexes  to  Gentleman’s  Magazine.  5 Vols. 

Athenaeum,  Complete  Set. 

Jameson’s  Beauties  op  the  Court  op  Charles  II.  India  proofs, 
Voltaire’s  La  Pucelle.  2 Vols.  1796. 

Hogg’s  Jacobite  Reliqoes.  2 Vols. 

Kirk’s  Secret  Commonwealth. 

Ritson’s  Works.  Uncut, 

Wanted  by  C.  F.  Sheet,  10,  King  William  Street,  Charing  Cross,  W.C. 


In  consequence  of  the  nuniber  o/Minor  Replies  uoaiting  for  insertion, 
we  have  been  compelled  to  postpone  — 

Ancestry  op  Cromv/ell, 

CoLLINO  CuSTURB  Me. 

General  Literary  Index.  - ^ j.,;, 

St.  Bernard. 

Archbishop  Nicholson’s  Diary. 

Royal  Hearts. 

Shakspeare  Music. 

Sir  Bevill  Grenvile. 

Sedes  Stercoraria. 

Reliques  op  Lord  Bolingbroke. 

The  Beard  Controversy. 

Letter  op  General  Monk. 

Ivory  Consular  Diptyches,  &C.  &C. 

R,  W.  For  extracts  from  the  registers  ofElstow  relating  to  the  Run- 
yan family,  see  Runyan's  Works  by  Offor  and  Philips,  vol.  i.  p.  2.  1853. 
No  entry  has  been  discovered  of  John  Runyan's  baptism. 

Errata — 2nd  S.  xi.  p,  77.  col.  ii.  1.  24.,  for  “Fordington”  read 
“ Lordington.” 

“ Notes  and  Queries  ” is  published  at  noon  on  Friday,  and  is  also 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts.  The  Subscription  for  Stamped  Copies  for 
Six  Months  forwarded  direct  from  the  Publishers  {including  the  Half- 
yearly  Index)  is  11s,  4ch,  which  may  he  paid  by  Post  Office  Order  in 
favour  o/Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy,  186'.  Fleet  Street,  E.C.;  to  whom 
a7Z  Communications  for  the  Editor  should  be  addressed. 
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CHOICE  NOTES. 

BY  WILLIAM  OLDYS,  NORROY  KING-AT-ARMS. 

[As  supplementary  to  the  curious  fragment  of  a Diary 
by  William  Oldys,  we  have  now.  the  pleasure  of  presenting 
to  our  readers  a few  Choice  Notes  from  his  manuscript 
Adversaria,  which  may  not  be  without  their  value  and 
instruction  to  the  student  of  Biography  and  Biblio- 
graphy. Every  man  of  letters,  but  especially  the  lovers 
of  our  early  English  literature,  may  learn  something 
from  the  literary  researches  of  this  indefatigable  anti- 
quary. By  the  publication  of  his  valuable  work,  The 
British  Librarian,  Oldys  was  among  the  first  to  direct 
public  attention  to  the  old  and  venerable  literature  of  our 
country,  by  collecting  materials  for  its  literary  history 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  So  true  is  the  quaint  and 
beautiful  teaching  of  Chaucer  — 

“ For  out  of  the  olde  fieldes,  as  men  saithe, 

Cometh  all  this  newe  corn  fro  yere  to  yere. 

And  out  of  olde  bookes,  in  good  faithe, 

Cometh  all  this  newe  science  that  men  lere.” 

Ardently  devoted  from  his  early  days  to  the  purshits  of 
literature,  and  secluded  in  some  degree  from  the  world, 
we  can  only  get  a glimpse  of  Oldys’s  personal  history 
and  habits  of  life  from  those  curious  memoranda  which 
have  escaped  destruction,  and  which  may  occasionally  be 
discovered  in  public  and  private  libraries.  ] 

“ July  20,  1749. — Was  informed  this  day  by 
Ml  Thomas  Odell’s  daughter  that  her  father,  who 
was  Deputy  Licenser  of  the  Plays,  died  the  24^*^ 
May,  1749,  at  his  house  in  Chapel  Street,  West- 


minster, of  the  gout  in  his  stomach,  aged  58  years, 
and  was  buried  in  Chapel  Churchyard,  AVestmin- 
ster.  He  was  writing  An  History  of  the  Charac- 
ters he  had  observed,  and  Conferences  he  had  held 
with  many  eminent  persons  he  had  known  in  his 
time.  He  was  a great  observator  of  everything 
curious  in  the  conversation  of  his  acquaintance  ; 
and  his  own  conversation  was  a living  chronicle 
of  the  remarkable  intrigues,  adventures,  sayings, 
stories,  writings,  &c.  of  many  of  the  Quality, 
Poets,  and  other  Authors,  Players,  Booksellers, 
&c.  who  flourished  especially  in  the  present  cen- 
tury. He  had  been  a popular  man  at  elections, 
and  sometime  Master  of  the  Playhouse  in  Good- 
man’s Fields  ; but  latterly  was  forced  to  live  re- 
served and  retired  by  reason  of  his  debts.  He 
published  two  or  three  dramatic  pieces.”  ^ 

July  31.  Was  at  Mrs.  Odell’s  in  Chapel  Street, 
A¥estminster.  She  returned  me  Mr.  Budgell’s 
papers.  Saw  several  of  her  late  husband’s  papers, 
mostly  Poems  in  favour  of  the  Ministry,  and 
against  Mr.  Pope.  One  of  them  printed  by  the 
late  Sir  Kobert  Walpole’s  encouragement,  who 
o-ave  him  ten  guineas  for  writing,  and  as  much  for 
the  expense  of  printing  it ; but  through  his  advice 
it  was  never  published,  because  it  might  hurt 
his  interest  with  Lord  Chesterfield  and  some  other 
noblemen  who  favoured  Mr.  Pope  for  his  fine 
genius.  The  tract  I liked  best  of  his  writings, 
was  the  History  of  his  Play-house  in  Goodman’s 
Fields.  [Remember  that  which  was  published 
against  that  playhouse,  which  I have  entered  in 
niy  London  Catalogue  2] . Saw  nothing  of  the 
History  of  his  Conversations  with  Ingenious  Men  ; 
his  Characters,  Tales,  Jests,  and  Intrigues  of 
them,  of  which  no  man  was  better  furnished  with 
them.  She  thinks  she  has  some  papers  of  them, 
and  promises  to  look  them  out,  and  also  to  enquire 
after  Mr.  Griffin,  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  of- 
fice, that  I may  get  a search  made  about  Spenser. 

Sept.  27,  1749.  Mr.  Vertue  sent  me  a transcript 
of  King  Charles  his  Patent  to  Ben  Jonson  for  lOOZ. 
per  annum.  Also  extracts  from  the  accounts  of 
Lord  Stanhope,  Treasurer  of  the  Chamber^  to 
King  James,  from  the  Year  1613  to  1616,  relating 
to  the  payment  of  the  Players  for  acting  of  Plays 
in  and  between  those  Years  at  Court.  Also  Mr. 
Robinson  sent  me  part  of  his  Letter  in  print  to 
the  Speaker,  Arthur  Onslow.^  Remember  the 


1 Odell  is  noticed  in  Baker’s  Biographia  Dramatica, 
s.  V.,  where  it  is  stated  that  “ he  brought  four  dramatic 
pieces  on  the  stage,  all  of  which  met  with  some  share  of 
success.  Their  titles  are  as  follows ; Chimera,  Com.  1721. 
Patron,  Opera,  n.  d.  Smugglers,  Farce,  1729.  Prodigal, 
Com.  1744.”  The  copyright  of  The  Prodigal  \\ms  assigned 
to  Watts  for  twelve  guineas  on  9th  October,  1744. 

2 Letter  to  Sir  Richard  Brocas,  Lord  Mayor,  ovo. 
1730.  [By  Dr.  Francis  Hare,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  j 

3 “The  Case  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  Gibraltar,  truly 
and  impartially  stated,  in  a Letter  address’d  by  him  to 
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story  of  the  3501.  in  Bank  bills  found  in  a volume 
of  Archbishop  Tillotson’s  Sermons  by  the  executor 
of  Sir  Simon  Urlin,  whose  books  and  money  they 
had  been.  Of  Alexander  Boss,  his  treasure  in 
old  gold  found  between  the  covers  of  his  library. 

Drtden. — Remember  my  large  bundle  of  Pam- 
phlets, all  written  by,  for,  or  against  Mr.  Dryden,  in 
foL,  4to.,  and  8vo.  And  my  Chronological  Draught 
or  Skeleton  of  his  Personal  Story,  to  be  enlarged 
into  a Life  of  him,  when  that  shall  be  published, 
which  is  to  be  written  by  Mr.  Broughton  for  the 
BiograpMa  Britannica. 

To  search  the  old  papers  in  one  of  my  large 
deal  boxes  for  Mr.  Dryden’s  letter  of  thanks  to 
my  father,  for  some  communications  relating  to 
Plutarch,  when  they  and  others  were  publishing 
a translation  of  all  Plutarch’s  Lives  in  5 vols. 
8vo.  1683. 

Mr.  Dryden’s  Poem  to  King  William,  of  which 
I have  two  copies  in  MS.,  with  a Discourse  pre- 
fixed, containing  an  Apology  for  his  past  Life  and 
Writings,  dedicated  to  the  Lord  Dorset,  appears 
not  likely  to  be  of  his  writing,  but  rather  an  im- 
position on  the  world  in  his  name,  to  expose  the 
inconstancy  of  his  principles.^ 

The  story  of  Mr.  Dryden’s  dream  at  Lord  Exe- 
ter’s at  Burleigh,  while  he  was  translating  Virgil, 
as  Signor  Verrio,  then  painting  there,  related  it 
to  the  Yorkshire  painter,  of  whom  I had  it,  lies  in 
the  parchment-book  in  quarto,  designed  for  his 
Life.  . . . Now  entered  therein. 

See  my  life  of  Mary,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  in 
the  Parchment  budget  of  Biography.  I lent  her 
play  \_Antonius'\^  &c.,  to  Mr.  Collins  to  help  him 
in  her  Life  : then  gave  the  book  to  Mr.  Coxeter. 

Old  Counsellor  Fane  of  Colchester,  who,  in 
forma  pauperis,  deceived  me  of  a good  sum  of 
money  which  he  owed  me,  and  not  long  after  set 
up  his  chariot,  gave  me  a parcel  of  manuscripts, 
and  promised  me  among  others  (which  he  never 
gave  me,  nor  anything  else,  besides  a barrel  of 
oysters),  a manuscript  copy  of  Randolph’s  Poems 
— an  original,  as  he  said,  with  many  additions, 
never  printed,  being  devolved  to  him  as  the 
author’s  relation. 

See  my  account  of  the  Life  of  Thomas  Rawlins 
in  the  little  paper  book,  12mo.,  among  the  poets 
in  the  Biographical  Budget.  — Remember  in  my 
first  volume  of  Poetical  Characteristics  the  epi- 
taph on  Mr.  Rawlins.^ 

the  Eight  Hon.  Arthur  Onslow,  Esq.,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons.”  8yo.  It  is  signed  Kobert  Robin- 
son, who  was,  for  a short  period,  Chief  Justice  of  Gibraltar, 
and  dated  Lincoln’s  Inn,  30  Nov.  1749. 

4 See  Malone’s  Life  of  John  Dryden,  Prose  Works,  i. 
422.,  ed.  1800. 

® Thomas  Rawlins  was  engraver  to  the  Mint,  and  died 
in  that  employment  in  1670.  He  was  author  of  a tragedy 


It  has  been  affirmed  to  me,  that  Samuel  Cooper, 
the  miniature  painter,  would  steal  a face  upon  his 
nail ; and^  remember  the  complexion,  air,  and  all 
other  distinguishments,  so  exactly,  as  to  present 
any  person  with  their  portrait,  who  never  knew 
they  had  sat  to  him  for  it. 

I gave  above  threescore  letters  of  Dr.  Davenant 
to  his  son,  who  was  envoy  at  Frankfort  in  1703  to 
1708,  to  Mr.  James  West®,  with  one  hundred  and 
fifty  more,  about  Christmas,  1746 ; but  the  same 
fate  they  found  as  grain  that  is  sowed  in  barren 
ground. 

I lent  the  tragical  lives  and  deaths  of  the 
famous  pirates.  Ward  & Dansrker,  4to.,  London, 
1612,  by  Robert  Daborn  alias  Dabourne,  to  Mr. 
T.  Lediard,  when  he  was  writing  his  Naval  His- 
lory,  and  he  never  returned  it.  See  Howel’s 
Letters  of  them. 

The  famous  Queen  Elizabeth’s  old  mulberry 
tree,  with  a large  head  and  spacious  arms  upheld 
by  props,  like  the  pages  that  supported  her  train, 
now  growing  with  other  large  trees  of  that  kind 
in  one  of  the  gardens  at  Carlisle  House  in  Lam- 
beth Marsh,  and  full  of  fruit  this  July,  1753.  It 
has  the  most  reverend  marks  of  antiquity  upon 
it  of  any  tree  I ever  saw  of  the  kind.  It  had 
been  split  by  the  weight  of  its  own  shade  and 
fruit,  but  is  braced  at  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk 
with  iron.  The  shade  may  be  near  forty  yards  in 
circumference.  The  fruit  is  rich.  Four  hundred 
pottles  were  gathered  when  I saw  it  about  Sep- 
tember that  year,  and  probably  another  hundred 
left.  The  ground,  all  under  and  about  the  tree, 
looked  as  if  all  bloody  by  people  treading  upon 
the  fallen  fruit. 

See  my  account  of  the  great  yews  in  Tankersly 
Park,  Yorkshire,  while  Sir  Richard  Fanshaw  was 
prisoner  in  the  Lodge  there  in  1655,  in  my  bota- 
nical budget : especially  Talbot’s  Yew,  which  a 
man  on  horseback  might  turn  about  in. 

Old  Lady  Viscountess  de  Longueville  (grand- 
mother to  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  who  died  in  1 763, 
aged  near  100,)  has  told  me,  that  she  well  remem- 
bered Mr.  Dryden’s  dining  with  her  husband  at 
their  house  in  town.  The  most  remarkable  thing 
she  recollected  of  his  figure  was  an  uncommon 
distance  between  his  eyes.  This  old  lady  was  a 
living  chronicle,  and  retained  the  most  perfect 
memory  to  the  very  last : was  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Talbot  of  Lacocke ; had  been  Maid  of 

called  Rebellion,  1640,  4to.,  and  again  1654,  4to.  He  also 
published  (saj^s  Oldys)  a book  of  Poems,  under  the  title 
of  Calanthe,  8vo.,  1648;  and  likewise,  if  not  the  same, 
Good  Friday  i or,  Divme  Meditations  on  the  Passion  of 
Christ,  and  with  it  some  other  small  pieces  of  poetr3’,  4to., 
1663. 

® See  ante,  p.  102.  ’ 
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Honour  to  Queen  Anne,  when  Princess  of  Den- 
mark (she  had  a daughter,  afterwards  Maid  of 
Honour  to  her  when  Queen,)  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, at  which  time  she  went  with  the  Court  (the 
Queen,  if  I remember  right,)  to  pay  a visit  to 
Mr.  Waller,  the  poet,  at  his  seat  at  Becconsfield  ; 
at  which  time,  although  he  was  very  old,  he  re- 
ceived them  with  great  gallantry  and  politeness. 
Mr.  Waller  was  then  above  eighty,  Lady  Longue- 
ville  survived  him  seven ty^  six  years.  Here  we 
have  an  instance  of  two  persons  only  that  could 
have  carried  down  the  memory  of  any  fact  more 
than  loO  years  without  any  intermediate  reporters. 
A remarkable  instance ! 

Lady  Longueville’s  father  had  a house  in  Pall- 
Mall,  not  far  from  the  Duchess  of  Mazarine’s. 
She  well  remembered  Mons.  Sieg.  Evremont,  a 
little  old  man  in  his  black  silk  coif,  who  was  used 
to  be  carried  every  morning  by  their  window  in  a 
sedan-chair  to  the  Dutchess’s  house,  at  which 
time  he  always  took  with  him  a pound  of  butter 
made  in  his  own  little  dairy,  for  her  Grace  s 
breakfast. 

This  old  lady  remembered  the  time  when  the 
fashionable  hour  of  dining  was  twelve  o’clock, 
and  when  the  plays  begun  at  three  in  the  after- 
noon. The  interest  of  her  fortune  had  brought 
her  in  ten  per  cent.  She  was  used  to  tell  many 
bon-mots  of  Charles  IT.  Her  father  was  one  day 
going  down  to  Whitehall  with  his  lady,  and  met 
the  King  in  the  Mall  in  St.  James’s  Park.  “ So, 
Jack,”  says  the  King,  “where  are  you  going?” 
“To  Whitehall  Chapel  to;  prayers,”  said  he. 
“Well,”  said  the  other,  “and  have  you  taken 
care  to  carry  your  wife’s  Prayer-book  in  your 
pocket  ? ” 

This  old  lady  had  an  hereditary  attachment  to 
the  House  of  Stuart ; yet  she  frankly  acknow- 
ledged that  Bishop  Burnet’s  History  of  his  Own 
Time  gave  a very  exact  and  true  account  of  the 
state  of  the  Court,  agreeably  to  her  own  notions 
and  remembrance. 

The  said  Charles  II.’s  dying  request  to  his  bro- 
ther was  “to  take  care  of  Carewell”  (meaning 
Madame  Querouaille,  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  pro- 
nounced Carewell  by  the  English,)  “ and  not  let 
poor  Nelly  (meaning  Nell  Gwin)  starve.”® 

7 We  happen  to  know  of  another  remarkable  instance. 
James  Stuart,  the  architect  (better  known  as  the  Athe- 
nian Stuart),  died  on  the  1st  February,  1788,  aged  76. 
His  son.  Commander  James  Stuart,  R.N.,  was  born  on 
the  13th  April  following,  and  is  still  living,  honoured  and 
respected  by  all  his  friends,  in  the  vicinity  of  Epping 
forest.  The  architect,  born  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
may  have  seen  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  as  his 
son  assuredly  has,  on  man}’’  occasions,  both  seen  and  ad- 
mired the  late  Arthur,  Duke  of  Wellington. 

8 Thus  far  Oldys.  Bishop  Percy  has  added  the  follow- 
ing additional  note : — 

“ She  was  wont  to  tell  many  little  anecdotes  of  Charles 
II.’s  Queen,  whom  she  described  as  a little  ungraceful 
woman : so  short-legged,  that  when  she  stood  upon  her 


Sir  Edward  Dyer,  a man  of  fine  parts  and  ac- 
complishments, was  a dependant  upon  the  Court 
in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  but  one  of  those  who 
would  not  fawn  and  cringe,  and  long  had  expec- 
tations given  him  from  her  of  preferment  suitable 
to  his  merits.  It  happened  as  he  was  one  day 
walking  under  her  window  that  Her  Majesty  was 
looking  out,  and  seeing  him  in  a very  pensive 
mood,  she  had  a mind  to  be  jocose.  “ Sir  Ed- 
ward, Sir  Edward,”  says  she,  “ what  does  a man 
think  of  when  he  thinks  of  Nothing”  ? “A  wo- 
man’s promise,”  answered  he  with  a smile.  The 
Queen  shrunk  in  her  head,  and  said  to  somebody 
near  her,  “Well,  this  anger  would  be  a brave  pas- 
sion for  making  men  witty,  if  it  was  not  so  base  a 
one  as  keep  them  poor.”  ® 

{To  he  continued.') 


A GENERAL  LITERARY  INDEX. 

(2"^  S.  viii.  103.) 

Part  I. — An  Index  of  Authors. 

“ S.  Bernardus  Abbas  primus  Clarte-Vallensis.  Opera 
Omnia  cum  genuina  turn  spuria,  dubiaque,  sex  tomis 
in  duplici  volumine  comprehensa,  Cura  J.  Mabillon, 
Presbyteri  et  Monachi  Benedictini  e Congreg.  Mauri, 
2 Vols.  Parisiis,  1719.” 

The  Benedictine  edition  of  his  Works,  Paris,  1690, 
2 vols.  fob,  is  much  esteemed,  but  it  is  here  reprinted 
with  additions.  The  Journalists  of  Leipsic  have  spoken 
of  it  very  exactly  in  Sect.  XL  Suppl.,  tom.  i.  p.  556. 
“ The  works  of  St.  Bernard  have  been  splendidly  edited 
by  Mabillon,  with  learned  prefaces  tq  his  treatises  con- 
taining much  valuable  information,  and  an  appendix 
comprising  the  ancient  biographies  of  him.”  — Mosheim. 
Add.  Mabillon,  Ann.  Bened.,  lib.  Ixxii.— Ixxix.,  his  Acta 
SS.y  Surii  Acta,  Bollandi  A.  (Aug.  20.)  Two  of  these 
lives  were  written  by  his  disciples  Gaufridus  Antissiodo- 
rensis  and  Philippus  Claraevallensis.  The  various  editions 
preceding  this  are  described  in  Fabricii  Bibl.  Med.  Lat. 

feet  you  would  have  thought  she  was  on  her  knees;  and 
yet  so  long  waisted,  that  when  she  sat  down,  she  ap- 
peared a well-sized  woman.  Her  mother’s  father  was 
Sir  Henrv  Slingsby,  who  was  beheaded  in  the  Great  Re- 
bellion. 'she  was  related  to  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham, 
Lord  Fairfax’s  daughter,  whom  she  described  to  be  much 
such  another  in  person  as  the  Queen  Catherine,  a little 
round  crumpled  woman,  very  fond  of  finery.  She  remem- 
bered paving  her  a visit,  when  she  (the  Duchess)  was  in 
mourning,  at  which  time  she  found  her  lying  on  a sopha, 
with  a kind  of  loose  robe  over  her,  all  edged  or  laced 
with  gold.  This  I mention  because  Fairfax,  in  his  Life 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  says  ‘if  she  had  some  of  the 
vanities,  she  had  none  of  the  vices  of  her  sex.’  ” 

® Sir  Edward  Dyer  had  most  probably  recently  pub- 
lished his  tract  The  Prayse  of  Nothing.  By  E.  D. 
printed  at  London,  in  Fleete-streate,  beneath  the  Con- 
duite,  at  the  signe  of  S.  John  Euangelist,  by  H.  Jackscm, 
1585,  of  which  the  only  copy  known  is  preserved  in  the 
Bodleian  library,  among  the  books  of  ^jshop  lann^. 
This  tract  has  been  privately  reprinted  by  Mr.  J.  P. 
Collier,  the  impression  limited  to  25  copies,  which  cost, 
including  the  binding,  12Z.  10s.,  that  is  10s.  per  copy.  Pp. 
44.  4to. 
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and  Oudin. — Histoire  Literaire  de  la  France,  xiii.  217-29. 
Contents : Epistolce  (ccccxlvii.)  pp.  1 — 406.  These  be- 
speak him  as  “ perhaps  the  noblest  and  most  persuasive 
of  all  those  imperial  spirits  who  have  successively  con- 
tributed to  mould  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of 
his  and  their  native  country.”— 5'ir  J.  Stephen.  Compare 
the  numerous  eulogies  in  Blount’s  Censnra,  and  Hist. 
Liter.,  p.  232.  Specimens  of  his  impassioned  appeals  in 
support  of  the  second  Crusade  are  given  in  Neander’s 
Life  of  St.  Bernard,  which  has  been  translated  by  Miss 
Wrench,  Bond.,  1843,  12mo.  The  first  letter,  “Ad  Eo- 
bertum  nepotem  suum,  qui  de  Ordine  Cisterciensi  tran- 
sierat  ad  Cluniacensem,”  was  written,  it  is  said,  in  the 
open  field  in  the  midst  of  a shower  of  rain,  without  the 
paper  being  in  the  slightest  degree  wet,  see  Ep.  1.  not.  b. 
Is  this  The  Golden  Epistle,  translated  into  English  1785, 
8vo.  (Watt)?  In  Epist.  clxxiv.  he  opposes  the  Imma- 
culate Conception  of  the  Yirgin  Mary ; see  the  monk’s 
letter  to  Peter  Cellencis  in  Bibl.  Maxima,  xxiii.  903. 
Neander,  viii.  53.  “In  his  Encyclical  Epistle  to  the 
Germans  (ccclxiii.),  whilst  he  urges  them  to  join  in  the 
crusade  against  the  Saracens,  with  a noble  inconsistency 
he  recommends  the  hereditary  enemies  to  the  Gospel  — 
the  Jews  — to  their  kindness  and  forbearance  in  terms  as 
eloquent  as  could  have  been  dictated  by  Jeremy  Taylor, 
and  as  wise  as  could  have  been  suggested  by  John  Locke, 
if  those  apostles  of  toleration  had  then  been  living.” — 
Sir  J.  Stephen.  Compare  his  letter  (ccclxv.)  to  Rodolph, 
a German  monk,  who  had  taken  upon  himself  the  task  of 
arousing  the  zeal  of  his  fellow-countrymen  against  the 
Jews.  See  Milman's  Gibbon,  Maimbourg's  History  of  the 
Crusades,  A.D.  1146.  There  is  a passage  breathing  the 
same  tolerant  spirit  towards  the  Petrobusians  in  the  66th 
Serm.  in  Cantica  “^Approbamus  zelum  (he  is  speaking  of 
their  persecutors)  sed  factum  non  suademus,  quia  fides 
suadenda  est,  non  iraponenda;  non  armis,  sed  argu- 
mentis”?  but  this  is  irreconcilable  with  what  imme- 
diately follows ; “ Quamquam  melius  proculdubio  gladio 
coercentur,  illius  videlicet  qui  non  sine  causa  gladium 
portat  quam  in  suum  errorem  multos  trajicere  permit- 
tantur.  Dei  enim  Minister  ilU  est,  vindex  m iram  ei  qui 
male  agit.”  In  his  Epistle,  Be  Consider atione,  lib.  iv. 
c.  3.,  while  claiming  the  two  swords  for  the  Church  (Matt. 
X.  34  ; Luke  xii.  49.),  j^et  he  commands  his  disciple, 
Pope  Eugenius,  to  return  the  iron  sword  to  its  sheath. 
In  Hist.  Liter,  de  la  France,  there  is  an  analj'^sis  of  his 
Epistles,  pp.  144-78.  Some  of  his  Epistles  to  Peter  the 
Venerable,  of  Clugni,  have  been  translated  by  Dr.  Mait- 
land in  his  Dark  Ages. 

^ tTom.  II.  Tracius  morales,  doctrinales  et  polemicos  com- 
plectens.  Lib.  i.  Be  Consider  atione  ad  Eugenium,  iii.  414 
—63.  Oudin,  ii.  1248.,  Hist  Liter.  208—11.  There  is  an 
analysis  of  Bernard’s  admonitions  to  Eugene  in  Dupin,  x. 
68—70.,  in  Neander,  vii.  211.  etseqq.  Lib.  ii.  De  Officio 
Episcoporum,  467—84.  He  blames  the  abbots  who  had  a 
mind  to  exempt  themselves  from  the  episcopal  jurisdic- 
tion; ci.  GY3.i\a.m,  Decretum.  For  the  object  and  occasion 
of  this  work,  “On  the  Conduct  and  Calling  of  Bishops,” 

see  Neander,  viii.  p.  27—31 Lib.  iv.  De  Precepto 

et  Dispensatione  (sive  de  Reguld  S.  Benedicti),  506—530. 
Dupin  gives  an  analysis,  70—72.  Apologia  ad  Guliehnum 
S.  Theodorici  Abhatem,  531—46.  An  account  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  Clunicensians  and  Cistercians  will 
be  found  in  Neander,  vii.  354.,  et  seqq.  Cf.  Petrus  Clu- 
niac.  — Hist.  Liter,  p.  198.  Excessive  admiration  of 
Christian  Art  is  here  condemned  (chap.  12.) — Lib.  vi, 
Exhortatio  ad  3Iilifes  Templi,  550 — 63.  The  Treatise  in 
commendation  of  the  New  Militia  was  written  in  1135. 
The  Order  of  the  Templars  had  been  established  in  1118. 
See  Hospinianus,  Mosheim,  Neander,  vii,  347.;  Gieseler, 
iii.  269, — Lib.  viii.  566 — 88.  De  Diligendo  Deo,  590 — 608. 
See  Neander,  vii.  347.  et  seqq.,  viii.  l26.  ; Hist.  Liter,  p. 


197.  Habet  diligens  Dei  prcemium  sed  et  quod  amatur 

Lib.  ix.  De  Gratia  et  Libero  Arbitrio,  610 — 30.  “ This 
treatise  agrees  with  the  doctrine  of  St.  Austin.” — Dupin. 
See  Neander,  viii.  302.— Lib.  x.  De  Baptismo,  631—42.* 
See  Dupin.  Hist.  Liter.  203,  4. — Lib.  xi.  De  erroribus 
Ab(Elardi,ffi>^Q—Q^.  See  Abelard  {supra,  “ N.  & Q.” 
2nd  S.  viii.),  also  Mosheim,  b.  iii.  57.,  Bajde’s  Diet.-, 
Natalis  Alexander,  Hist.  Eceles.  vi.  art.  xi.  p.  803. 
Ziegelbaner,  Hist  Bei  Literarioe  Ord.  S.  Bened.  ii.  78.  et 
seqq.  Milner’s  Church  History.  S.  Bernard  is  charged 
with  excessive  severity  against  the  speculations  of  Gil- 
bert de  Porret,  as  well  as  those  of  Abelard.  See  Nean- 
der’s  Life.  In  his  Sermo  ad  Pastores,  p.  1732,  he  con- 
siders “ faults  in  the  life  ” as  much  heresies  as  “ errors  in 
the  brain.”  Compare  Waterland,  Works,  v.  356,  7. — 
Lib.  xiL  De  Vita  S.  Malachice  jSibernice,  Ep.  663 — 98. 
Respecting  the  prophecies  of  S.  Malachia,  see  Aubrey’s 
Miscellanies  {Prophecies).  “ Bernard’s  Discourses  on  S. 
Malachy  are  ranked  amongst  the  most  methodical  and 
elegant  of  his  writings.  He  seems  to  surpass  himself 
when  he  speaks  of  this  saint.” — Butler’s  Lives,  November 
Lib.  xiii.  De  Cantu  vel  Antiphonario  Cisterciensis 
Ordinis,  699 — 707.  Containing  a plan  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  Cistercian  Antiphonary.  See  Etawkins’s  Hist, 
of  Music,  ii.  19 — 21. 

Tom.  III.  Sermones  de  Tempore  et  de  Sanctis  {Apos- 
tolis,  Maria,  Michaele,  Malachia,  Martino,  Clemente)  et  de 
Diversis.  Vide  Fabricius,  Yossius,  DeHistor.  Latin,  lib.  i. 
c.  49.  Arnold’s  Theologia  3Iystica,  273 — 6.  Walchius,  iv. 
946.,  Oudin,  ii.  1250.  According  to  Mabillon,  St.  Bernard 
might  sometimes  have  preached  in  the  vulgar  tongue  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  did  not  understand  Latin.  In 
his  Sermons  he  taught  that  the  soul  of  the  blessed  is  re- 
ceived into  heaven,  and  into  the  society  of  angels,  as 
soon  as  it  is  separated  from  the  body ; but  that  it  enjoys 
only  the  sight  of  the  human  nature  of  Jesus,  and  not  the 
sight  of  God.  The  error  of  Thomas  Anglus  on  this  matter, 
as  pointed  out  by  Mabillon  in  the  Pref.  to  tom.  iii.  714., 
is  further  evinced  by  Campbell  in  his  Doctrine  of  a Middle 
State,  §*c.  fol.  Lond.  1721.  Cf.  Hist.  Liter,  p.  184.,  Acta  ' 
Eruditor.  Lips.,  ut  supra,  p.  564. ; Sententice,  1245—50. 
See  Conybeare’s  Bampton  Lect.  1824,  pp.  197-9. ; Para- 
bolce  Bernardo  adscriptce,  1251-62. 

Tom.  IV.  Sermones  (86)  in  Cantica  Canticor.  1273- 
1570.  See  Dupin,  Acta  Erud. ; Hist  Liter.  187-92.  Sir 
J.  Stephen,  ii.  195.  It  is  a wonderful  thing  to  consider 
how  ready  he  is  at  this  manner  of  writing,  and  how  he 
could  be  capable  of  composing  so  vast  a work  of  such 
different  matters  upon  two  such  short  chapters  as  those  of 
the  Canticles  ” [the  two  first  chapters,  and  the  first  verse 
of  the  third],  Dupin ; Flores  seu  Sententice  ex  S.  B.  0pp. 
Excerptce,  1572-6  ; Chronologia  Bernhardina,  ah  anno  1091 
ad  1153,  pp.  i.-xii. ; Mabillonii  Notce,  xiii.-cxii.  Index, 

The  second  volume  contains  several  other  tracts  attri- 
buted to  St.  Bernard,  although  it  is  certain  he  was  not 
the  author  of  them.  Those,  tlie  authors  of  which  are 
known,  are  catalogued  under  their  several  names ; viz. 
Gaufridus,  Gillebertus  de  Hollandia,  Guericus,  Guigo, 
&c.  A narrative  of  his  miracles  will  be  found  in  Mar- 
tene’s  Thesaurus,  i.  399.  Compare  Neander.  On  the 
question  which  had  been  mooted,  whether  St.  Bernard 
approved  of  the  practice  of  medicine  pursued  by  monks, 
Ziegelbauer  decides  in  the  negative;  but  “ipsis"^  permis- 
sum  fuit  arti  raedicas  operam  dare  scire potestates  herbarum 
usumque  medendi,  ut  sua  industria,  scientia,  charitate 
confratres  adversa  cum  valetudine  conflictantes  in  pristi- 
nam  restituerent  sanitatem.” 

Part  II.  — An  Index  of  Anonymous  Works  and 
Collections. 

Bernardus,  Sasc.  XI.  Epistolse  cx, ; v.  Bouquet  xv.  541- 
62.;  Epistol^  iii. ; w.  Dacherius,  iii.  165-7.;  Epistolae  his- 
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toricse  ad  Ludovicum  Regem  Francorum.  Ad  Dorn.  In- 
nocentium  Papam,  &c. ; v.  Duchesne,  Hist  Franc.  S.  iv. 
448-58.  Epistolae  Novae;  v.  Martene,  Coll,  i.^ 

Hvmnus  de  Malachia,  746.  According  to  Sartonus  {Cis- 
tercium  Bis-TeHium),  the  celebrated  hymn,  “Dies  Irae 
Dies  ilia,”  has  been  ascribed  to  Bernard ; Milman  ascribes 
it  to  Thomas  di  Celano  in  the  fourteenth  century.  A 
translation  of  it  will  be  found  in  Lord  Lindsay  s Sketches 
of  Christian  Art,  i.  ccvii.  “Those  attributed  to  St.  B. 
show  the  height  of  his  mysticism.”  — Milman  s Lat  Chr. 

^^Mulca  (with  music  noted)  ; i?.  Hommey  i.  68.  Versus; 
i.  De  regimine  Chori  et  officio  Praecentoris ; ii.  Detes- 
tatio  contra  perverse  psallentes ; iii.  De  septem  misteriis 
septem  horarum  canonicarum.  These  verses,  as  they  are 
descriptive  of  the  state  of  church-music,  and  the  manner 
of  singing  the  choral  offices  in  the  time  of  St.  Bernard, 
are  matter  of  great  curiosity.  See  them  in  Hawlans  s 
Hist  of  Music,  ii.  219-20.,  from  a MS.  m Waltham  Holy 
Cross.  De  laudibus  Virginis  liber  metricus,  r.  Hommey, 
151-92 ; cf.  Leyserus.  Expositiones  Morales,  v.  Hommey, 
69-150.’  Commentaria  in  Cantica  Canticor.,  continuata 
a G.  Abbati,  ibid.  193-258.  Excerpta  qiiaedam  de  cor- 
ruptelis  et  avaritia,  Eccles.  Rom.,  i;.  Gratii  Fascic.  Append. 
886-9.  Flores  quorundam  librorum  atque  tractatuum 
Beati  B.,  u.  Vincentii  Spec.  Histor.,  1143-84.  ^ 

Other  treatises  never  published  are  enumerated  in  the 
Hist  Literaire  de  la  France,  which  mentions  also  the 
libraries  in  which  the  MSS.  are  deposited.  Besides  the 
authorities  enumerated  in  Part  I.,  a minute  narrative  or 
St  Bernard’s  life,  whom  the  Romanists  justly  glory  in, 
not  only  as  a Father,  but  as  a Father  of  the  Roman 
Church  (see  Hist  Lit  p.  232. ; Bossuet’s  Variatwns,  book 
xi. ; and  Blount’s  Clewswra),  will  be  found  in  Ceillier,  tom. 
XX.;  Mezeray,  Regne  de  Louis  VI.  et  de  Louis  VII.  ', 
Fleury  Ixvi.-lxix. ; Baillet,  Vies  des  Saints;  Sartorii, 
Cistercium  Bis-Tertium.  See  also  Possevinus,  Cave,  Ba- 

ronius  et  Pagi,  ann.  1119-53. 

Bibliothecae.  Chetham. 


archbishop  NICHOLSON’S  DIARIES: 
BISHOP  BERKELEY. 


I. 

“ D.  Berkeley’s  L’^to  me  from  London,  July  16,  1725. 

“ . . . When  1 accepted  the  Deanry  it  was  not  with  any 
view  of  subsisting  the  College  in  Bermuda  with  its  In- 
come : tho’  every  body  here  thinks  it  could  not  be  ap- 
plied to  a better  use All  the  Bishops  opposed  my 

resigning.” 

Nicholson  adds  “see  after  y®  Fairs,”  i.  e.  the 
List  of  Fairs  in  the  almanack,  where  we  find 
“ L*'  fro  B.  of  L.  Aug.  12,  1725. 

. The  Dean  looks  upon  the  Rectories  as  corpse 
of  the*  Deanry  and  y®  Churches  to  be  in  y®  nature  of  per- 
petual Curacies ; in  which  he  is  bound  to  find  Divine 
Service,  but  not  to  do  it . . . And  he  has  told  me  that  he 
advised  with  Bp.  Bolton  upon  this  head  at  his  taking  of 
ye  Deanry,  if  not  before,  and  found  the  Bp.  clear  in  it.” 


II. 


'Money  expended  by  C«-  Pearson  at  and  since  his  going 


1724,  Apr.  20.  For  his  Journey 

„ 28.  P^  him  by  Mr.  Curtis 
May  7.  By  Ditto  - - - 

„ 23.  Ditto  - 
June  27.  For’s  Chamber,  D^ 

Aug.  10.  2d  Quarter,  by  D® 

Nov.  10.  3d  Quarter,  by  D® 

Feb.  4.  4t^  Quarter,  by  D® 

1725,  Apr.  28.  May  Q>^  fro  me  - 

„ M^’  Owen  [Ap.  21]  for  Books 

„ 29.  For  a Horse 
„ Saddle  and  Bridle 

„ for  a suit  of  Clothes  - 

dun.  19.  Cloth  for  shirts  - 
Aug.  24.  (w*^  5®  5d  formerly)  - 
Sep.  13.  Midsummer  Q^^  - 
„ 25.  Michaelmas  Quarter  - 

Oct.  15.  Painting  his  Chamber 
Dec.  27.  His  Christmas  Q*^ 
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J. 

H.  Topn. 

The  correspondents  of  “ N.  &.  Q.”  have  fre- 
quently taken  an  interest  in  Bishop  Berkeley. 
The  first  of  the  two  following  extracts  contains 
matter  relating  to  him. 

The  second  extract  enables  us  to  form  some 
estimate  of  the  expenses  of  a student  in  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  rather  more  than  a century  and 
a half  ago. 

Both  extracts  are  taken  from  the  autograph  of 
Bishop  (afterwards  Archbishop)  Nicholson,  author 
of  the  Historical  Libraries.  They  are  to  be  found 
in  the  blank  leaves  of  an  interleaved  almanack 
lent  me  by  my  friend  Fred.  Lindesay,  Esq.,  who 
is  a descendant  of  the  archbishop. 

The  almanack  is  entitled  An  Almanack  for  1725, 
by  John  Knapp,  12°.  Dublin,  1725. 

Mr.  Lindesay  possesses  several  volumes  of  jour- 
nals, in  the  handwriting  of  Abp.  Nicholson.  They 
contain  some  very  curious  things,  which  ought  not 
to  be  lost.  I wish  the  Camden  Society,  or  some 
other  of  our  publishing  societies,  could  induce  him 
to  allow  at  least  extracts  from  them  to  be  printed. 


Trin.  Coll.  Dublin. 


SIR  BEVILL  GRENVILE. 

In  “ N.  & Q.,”  s.  X.  417.,  you  have  printed 
an  original  letter  from  Sir  Bevill  Grenvile  ; I send 
you  another,  which  you  may  consider  equally 
worthy  of  preservation.  I have  transcribed  it 
carefully  from  a facsimile  made  by  myself  many 
years  ago,  and  I was  lately  reminded  of  it  from 
having  opened  the  Diary  and  Letters  of  Mary 
Granville  Mrs.  Delany,  recently  edited  by  her 
descendant.  Lady  Llanover ; in  these  volumes  the 
hero  of  Lansdowne  Hill  is  most  erroneously  styled 
Sir  Bevil  Granvile.  ^ 

I am  very  familiar  with  the  autograph  of  Sir 
Bevill  Grenvile,  and  I have  never  seen  it  other- 
wise written  than  as  it  is  in  the  subscriptmn  to 
the  present  letter.  His  father,  Sir  Bernard  Gr^- 
vile,  wrote  the  name  in  the  same  manner.  IDs 
grandfather,  the  famous  Sir  Richard,  signed  R. 
Greynvile.” 
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I do  not  pretend  to  any  knowledge  of  the 
writing  of  the  later  Cornish  Grenviles,  but  I 
think  it  probable  that  the  name  of  Granville 
was  first  affected  by  George,  Lord  Lansdowne, 
the  poet. 

Lord  ISTugent,  throughout  his  Memorials  of 
Hampden^  has  deprived  his  illustrious  kinsman  of 
his  final  e,  for  he  invariably  calls  him  Grenvil. 
It  may  be  only  a trifling  innovation  ; but  it  seems 
to  me  in  some’ measure  to  falsify  history,  when 
the  names  of  our  great  historic  characters  are  in- 
correctly recorded. 

“ To  my  best  Frend 

the  Lady  Grace  Grenvile 
these. 

“ Plimp.  [Plympton]  Feb.  20,  1642. 
“ My  Deare  Love, 

« great  care  & good  affection,  as  thej’’  are  very  re- 
markable, so  they  deserve  my  best  thankes,  & I could 
wish  that  the  subject  you  bestowe  them  upon  ^ould 
better  requite  you. 

“ I shall  returne  y^^  messenger  but  little  certainty 
concerning  our  present  condition. 

“ Our  Army  lyes  still  in  severall  quarters.  S’’ 
Hopton  w^^  my  Lo.  Mohun,  is  upon  the  north  side  of 
Plimouth  Regimes,  Collo.  Asbourn.  [Ashburn- 

ham]  S’"  Jo.  Berk.  [Berkeley]  & I,  are  on  the  east  side 
"virtii  Eegiin*®  & S’"  Ni.  Sian.  [Nicholas  Slanning]  w^^ 
Jack  Trevan.  [Trevanion]  & their  two  Kegim^®  were  sent 
the  last  weeke  to  Modbury  to  possesse  that  quarter  be- 
fore the  enimy  come,  being  the  richest  part  of  this  coun- 
trey,  whence  most  of  our  provision  & victualls  does  come, 
if  it  were  taken  from  us,  we  might  be  starvd  in  our 
quarters.  Modbury  tyes  6 miles  to  the  Eastward  of  us, 
& now  the  Enimy  w«’  all  the  power  y*  they  can  gather, 
of  those  that  we  disperst  at  Okeham.  [Okeharapton.’]  & 
Chag.  [Chagford?]  & other  aj’^des,  advanc’d  w^hin  two 
mile  of  ou  [our  Camp?]  at  Modbu ; they  are  many  thou- 
sand as  the  report  goes,  & we  are  like  to  have  speedy 
worke.  We  have  sent  more  ayde  to  them  both  of  horse 
& foote,  God  speed  us  well.  Plimouth  is  still  supplied 
men  & all  sorts  of  provision  by  sea  we  canot 
hinder  & therefore  for  my  part  I see  no  hope  of  taking  it. 
So  now  the  most  danger  that  hangs  over  the  Ks®  side  is 
in  these  parts,  for  he  hath  had  great  successe  in  those 
parts  where  he  is.  Cissiter  [Cirencester]  w®^’  prince 
Eupert  tooke,  hath  drawne  in  all  Glocestershire.  The 
Citties  of  Glocester  & Bristoll  do  offer  to  render  them- 
selves wthout  Force,  & they  are  places  of  great  import- 
ance. The  Earle  of  Newcastle  hath  given  the  ParP* 
power  a great  defeatejn  Yorkshire. 

“ The  Queene  is  coming  wt^  good  Ayde  to  the  Ife  The 
Pari,  did  attempt  to  force  severall  quarters  where  the  Ks® 
Army  lay,  & were  beaten  off  w*^  great  losse  to  themselves 
in  all  places.  We  have  advertiznP  that  some  ayde  is 
coming  from  his  Ma^i®  to  us,  but  it  is  so  slowe  as  we  shall 
veed  It  before  we  see  it.  but  gods  will  be  done,  I am 
<atisfied  I canot  expire  in  a better  cause.  I have  given 
,nme  directions  to  Jack  [his  son  John  Grenvile]  for  his 
study,  pray  cause  him  to  putt  them  in  execution,  & to 
make  some  exercise  in  verse  or  prose  every  day.  intreat 
ray  Cos.  [imperfect]  & Bar.  Geal.  to  take  a little  paines 
[with]  him.  I have  released  the  Prisoners  that  Bar. 
Geal.  wvote  for.  lett  Cap.  Stanb.  know,  it  is  all  one  to 
me  whither  he  goe  by  Byd.  [Bideford?]  or  Pads,  so  he 
make  haste,  & now  to  conclude,  I beseech  you  take  care 
of  health,  I have  nothing  so  much  in  my  prayers.  Yf 
Phisition  Jennings  is  turned  a Traytor  w*’’  the  rest, 
wherby  he  hath  lost  ray  love,  & I am  doubtfull  to  trust 


you  wt^i  him.  Present  my  humble  duety  & thanks  to  yr 
moth’’  & I beseech  god  to  blesse  y^  young  People. 

“ I rest  yr  owne  ever 

“ Beviul  Grenvile. 

“ My  new  cap  is  a little  to  straight.  I know  not  what 
forme  of  a Certifficate  it  is  that  Jo.  Geal.  desires,  but  if 
he  will  send  it  to  me  drawne,  I will  gett  it  sign’d.” 

William  James  Smith. 

Conservative  Club. 


EOYAL  HEAETS. 

I remember  seeing,  in  the  year  1828,  in  the 
Museum  at  Orleans,  the  heart  of  King  Henry  11. 
of  England,  which  was  formerly  preserved  in  the 
Abbey  of  Fontevrault.  A hole,  as  far  as  I re- 
collect, had  been  corroded  in  the  leaden  case 
which  enclosed  it,  through  which  was  visible  a 
shriveled  object.  This  royal  relic  was,  a few  years 
since,  given  by  the  authorities  of  Orleans  to  Bishop 
Gillis,  of  Edinburgh,  to  be  by  him  handed  over  to 
the  English  government.  How  has  it  been  dis- 
posed of? 

My  principal  object,  however,  in  sending  you  this 
Note,  is  to  express  my  persuasion  that  a mistake 
has  been  made  as  to  the  king ; and  that  it  is  not 
the  heart  of  Henry  IL,  but  of  Henry  III.  Henry 
II.  was  buried  at  Fontevrault;  Henry  III.  at 
Westminster.  There  is  no  historical  evidence,  as 
far  as  I know,  of  the  heart  of  the  former  having 
been  preserved  separate  from  his  remains ; and, 
as  his  body  was  buried  in  the  abbey,  there  would 
be  no  particular  reason  for  keeping  the  heart 
separate  in  the  same  establishment.  If  separated, 
it  would  surely  have  been  sent  to  England. 

“The  manner  of  his  burial,”  says  Baker,  “was  thus. 
He  was  clothed  in  his  royal  robes,  his  crown  upon  his 
head,  white  gloves  upon  his  bands,  boots  of  gold  upon 
his  legs,  gilt  spurs  at  his  heels,  a great  rich  ring  upon  his 
finger,  the  sceptre  in  his  hand,  his  sword  by  his  side,  and 
liis  face  uncovered  and  all  bare.” 

There  is,  however,  incontestable  proof  of  the 
heart  of  Henry  III.  having  been  consigned  to  the 
abbess  of  Fontevrault,  to  be  preserved  in  that 
monastery.  This  is  clear  from  the  following  decree 
of  his  son  Edward  L,  dated  3rd  December,  1291, 
and  to  be  seen  in  Rymer,  vol.  ii.  p.  533. : — 

“ Eex  omnibus  ad  quos,  &c.  salutem.  Quia  pro  certo 
intelleximus,  quod  Celebris  memorige  Dominus  Henricus 
quondam  rex  Angliae,  pater  noster,  ipso  dudum  existente 
apud  monasterium  Fontis  Ebroldi,  cor  suum  post  ejus 
decessum  eidem  monasterio  promisit ; 

“ Et  dilecta  nobis  in  Christo  Abbatissa  monasterii  prae- 
dicti,  nuper  in  Angliam  accedens,  cor  illud  sibi,  juxta 
promissionem  pr^dictam,  petiit  liberari : 

“Dilectus  nobis  in  Christo  Walterus,  Abbas  Westmon- 
asterii,  cor  praedictum  integrum,  in  praesentia  venerabilium 
patrum,  A.  Dunelmensis,  et  E.  Bathoniensis  et  VVellensis 
Episcoporum ; et  dilectorum  et  fidelium  nostrorum  Ed- 
mundi  fratris  nostri  et  Willielmi  de  Valentia  avunculi  nos- 
tri,  et  aliorum  fidelium  nostrorum  plurimorum ; die  lunae 
proximo  ante  festum  beatae  Luciae  Virginis,  anno  regni 
nostri  vicesirao,  in  Ecclesia  Westmonasterii,  praedictas 
Abbatissee,  de  voluntate  et  praecepto  nostro,  liberavit ; ad 
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praedictum  monasterium  Fontis  Ebroldi  deferendum  et 
sepeliendum  in  eodem.  In  cujus,  &c.  i » 

“ Teste  Rege  apud  London.  3 die  Decemoris. 


I would  ask,  therefore,  if  the  above-named  relic 
be  the  heart  of  Henry  II.,  what  has  become  of  the 
heart  of  Henry  III.  ? If  one  could  be  preserved 
from  destruction,  the  other  could,  and  probably 
would  be  also.'  The  mistake  — if  mistake  it  be  — 
probably  originated  in  the  patent  fact  of  Henry 
II.’s  interment  in  the  abbey.  I^  am,  however, 
quite  ready  to  surrender  my  Qpinion  to  any  one 
more  competent  to  enlighten  us. 

John  Williams. 


Arno's  Court. 


Editio  Princeps.— First  editions  are  generally 
only  matters  of  literary  curiosity,  but  not  always. 

I wish  to  note  the  following  rather  curious  cir- 
cumstance in  scientific  history.  Edw.  Waring, 
one  of  the  greatest  English  mathematicians,  pub- 
lished a very  remarkable  result  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  (vol.  liii.)  for  the  year  1763.  This 
was  copied,  with  only  the  alteration  of  A for  a, 
B for  &,  &c.,  by  La  Grange  ; and^  it  was  better 
known  as  existing  in  his  book,  thaii  in  the  author  s. 
About  a year  ago,  this  subject  attracted  a good 
deal  of  attention  among  mathematicians.  One  (a 
very  eminent  one)  gave  me  the  means  of  verifying 
Waring’s  result.  This  I did,  detecting  three  or 
four  slight  errors  in  La  Grange’s  Pes.  des  Equa^ 
tions.  These  errata  were  very  properly  printed 
in  the  next  volume  of  the  Phil.  Transactions. 

I have  since  succeeded  in  procuring  a copy  of 
La  Grange.  On  examining  it  I find,  to  my  sur- 
prise, that  it  is  correct  in  all  the  different  places 
noted ; and  that  in  fine,  it  is  an  Editio  Princeps, 
An.  vi.=  1798.  The  copy  in  the  Brit.  Museum 
is  of  1826.  Thus  a matter,  which  took  me  fifteen 
hours,  or  two  good  days,  with  the  best  assistance, 
to  verify  and  correct,  might  have  been  attained 
by  the  mere  comparison  of  different  editions. 

^ Wm.  Davis. 

St.  John’s  Wood. 

Solar  Eclipses.  — I send  you  extracts  from 
Motte’s  Abridgment  of  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, 1700  to  1720,  which  would  appear  to  relate 
to  the  “ rose  colour,”  “ corona,”  and  beads,” 
which  have  excited  so  much  interest  in  solar 
eclipses  of  late  years.  These  passages  in  the 
Transactions  may  perhaps  not  have  come  under 
the  eye  of  some  of  your  readers,  and  may  there- 
fore interest  them. 

“ At  Bern  Capt.  Stannyan  observed,  May,  1706,  on  the 
sun’s  ‘ getting  out  of  the  eclipse,  that  it  was  preceded  by 
a blood-red  streak  of  light  from  its  left  limb,  which  con- 
tinued not  longer  than  6 or  7 seconds  of  time.’ 

*•  In  April,  1715,  Dr.  Halley  observed,  during  an  eclipse, 
‘ that  about  2 minutes  before  the  total  immersion,  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  sun  was  reduced  to  a very  fine 


horn,  whose  extremities  seemed  to  lose  their  acuteness 
and  to  become  round,  like  stars.  And  for  the  space  of  about 
a quarter  of  a minute,  a small  piece  of  the  southern  horn 
of  the  eclipse  seemed  to  be  cut  off  from  the  rest,  like  an 
oblong  star  ’ : and  which  he  attributes  to  inequalities  of 
the  inoon’s  surface.  ‘ A few  seconds  before  the  sun  was 
all  hid,  there  discovered  itself  round  the  moon  a luminous 
ring,  about  a digit  in  breadth  — of  a pale  whiteness  or 
pearl  colour,  and  a little  tinged  with  the  colours  of  the 
Iris,’  &c.  ‘ During  the  whole  time  of  the  total  eclipse,  I 

kept  ray  telescope  constantly  fixed  on  the  moon,’  &c.  ‘ I 

found  there  were  perpetual  flashes  of  light,  which  seemed 
for  a moment  to  dart  out  from  behind  the  moon  — now 
here,  now  there,  on  all  sides;  but  more  especially  the 
western  side,  before  the  emersion,  and  about  2 or  3 seconds 
before  it.  On  the  same  western  side,  where  the  sun  was 
just  coming  out,  a long  and  very  narrow  streak  of  dusky 
but  strong  red  light  seemed  to  colour  the  dark  edge  of 
the  moon,’  &c.  &c.”  — Motte’s  Abridgment,  pp.  268.  273, 
274.,  vol.  i.,  from  1700  to  1720. 

N.  J.  Heineker. 


Sidmouth. 


Fishing  Vessels  called  “ Busses.” — 

“We  hear  from  Southampton,  that  the  Norfolk  and 
Newcastle  Busses  sailed  from  thence  for  Southwold  on 
Wednesday  last,  and  that  the  Shaftsbury  Buss  was 
launched  the  same  Day,  for  the  Service  of  the  British 

By  letters  from  Southwold  in  Suffolk,  where  the 
Busses  belonging  to  the  Society  of  the  Free  British  Fish- 
ery are  to  rendezvous,  we  are  assur’d,  that  the  Poor’s 
Ekes  are  fallen  from  4s.  to  Is.  6c?.  in  the  Pound,  by  the 
Nets,  for  the  above  Society,  being  made  by  the  industri- 
ous Poor  of  Southwold.”  — Xoncfort  Evening  Post,  May 
25,  1751.  _ ^ 

John  Bavin  Phillips. 

Haverfordwest. 


The  Fleur-de-Lts  forbidden  in  France.  — 
The  following  has  appeared  in  most  of  the  news- 
papers during  the  past  month.  It  is  a.  curious 
illustration  of  the  manners  of  the  times  in  which 
we  live.  Please  preserve  it  in  “ N.  & Q.”  as  an 
item,  valuable  alike  to  the  historian  of  art,  and  the 
chronicler  of  human  error  : — 

“ By  a decision  of  the  Paris  Court  of  Cassation,  jewel- 
lers and  all  manufacturers  of  fancy  articles  are  fully  in- 
formed that  it  is  unlawful  in  France,  in  virtue  of  a Napo- 
leonic decree,  in  1852,  against  factious  or  treasonable 
emblems,  banners,  &c.  to  introduce  WxQfleur-de-lys  on  any 
jewel,  bracelet,  cabinet-work,  tapestry,  or  upholstery, 
and,  accordingly,  the  tribunal  at  Eiom,  which,  on  the  28th 
November  last  year,  gave  a more  lenient  interpretation  to 
the  law  was  wrong,  and  is  rebuked.” 

Grime. 


Pits  in  the  Chalk.  — A short  time  ago,  being 
in  Buckinghamshire  about  four  or  five  miles  froin 
AVest  Wycombe,  I observed  a large  quantity  ol 
block  chalk  in  a field,  and  some  men  drawing  it  up 
out  of  a sort  of  well  with  a large  windlass.  They 
told  me  it  was  wanted  for  building 
the  upper  stratum  was  common  rubble  chalk,  ot 
no  use  to  them;  and  that  it  was  the  custom  to 
sink  a shaft  down  to  the  solid  chalk,  when  they 
widened  the  opening  in  all  directions,  quairying 
out  the  blocks,  and  sending  them  up  to  the  sur- 
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face.  When  they  had  excavated  as  much  chalk 
as  they  safely  could,  they  abandoned  their  mine, 
which  then  became  a receptacle  for  any  rubbish 
they  might  want  to  get  rid  of,  and  went  to  ano- 
ther spot,  and  sunk  another  shaft.  They  told  me 
it  was  a general  custom  to  get  chalk  in  this  way 
where  they  could  not  quarry  it  at  the  side  of  a 
hill  or  similar  situation,  and  believed  it  to  have 
been  so  from  time  immemorial.  The  pit  or  mine 
was  exactly  like  an  inverted  funnel ; the  narrow 
neck  representing  the  shaft  through  the  rubble 
chalk.  Is  not  this  a simple  solution  of  the  origin 
of  those  pits  which  some  have  attributed  to  the 
Romans,  and  others  have  thought  cloacae  ? It  is 
not  impossible,  however,  they  may  have  been  made 
first  by  that  ingenious  and  enterprising  people, 
and  the  custom  kept  up  ever  since.  A.  A. 

Poets’  Corner. 

A Penny  Loaf  in  1801.  — There  is  just  pub- 
lished a description  raisonnce  of  the  museum  formed 
by  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain, 
at  Gloucester,  in  July  last,  edited  by  Mr.  Albert 
Way.  It  most  admirably  relates  particulars  of  a 
collection  of  the  most  enlarged  and  attractive 
kind,  and  among  the  minor  curiosities,  it  has,  at  p. 
50.,  “ a relic  of  the  memorable  scarcity  of  the 
spring  of  1801,” — a most  diminutive  penny  loaf, 
which  was  purchased  in  Gloucester,  and  of  which 
it  gives  the  scanty  dimensions  by  admeasurement. 

Looking  over  your  former  volumes,  I find  that 
you,  in  recording  the  longevity  of  incumbents  (P* 
S.  xi.  407.),  notice  that  the  quartern  loaf  was  on 
the  5th  March,  1801,  at  the  enormous  price  of 
twenty-two  pence  halfpenny,  happily  at  this  mo- 
ment only  two-fifths  of  that  amount ; and  you  pay 
a well-merited  encomium  to  the  Rev.  Potter  Cole, 
vicar  of  Hawkesbury,  near  Tetbury,  in  the  county 
specified,  who  held  that  living  seventy-three  years, 
— a period,  I suspect,  unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of 
Great  Britain  by  any  incumbent.  :§.  2. 


CONSULAR  DIPTYCHES,  AND  OTHER  EARLY 
CARVINGS  IN  IVORY. 

I shall  feel  much  obliged  to  any  correspondent 
who  can  give  me  any  information  in  reply  to  the 
following  questions  : — ; 

1st.  The  diptych  bearing  the  name  of  Boethius^ 
preserved  in  the  Biblioteca  Quiriniana  at  Brescia. 
This  diptych  is  stated  in  Smith’s  Dictionary  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Biography^  to  represent  the 
philosopher  Boethius,  who  was  Consul  in  a.d. 
510.  In  Murray’s  Handbook  of  North  Italy ^ s.  v. 
“ Brescia,”  it  is,  however,  attributed  to  his  grand- 
father, who  was  Consul  a.d.  487. ; but  as  the 
name  of  the  former  was  Anicius  Manlius  Severinus, 
and  the  latter  Flavius,  whilst  the  diptych  in  ques- 


tion reads  narmanl  boethivs,  I should  be  glad 
to  learn  if  this  discrepancy  in  the  prsenomen  has 
ever  been  accounted  for. 

2nd.  In  the  same  library  is  a very  interesting 
ivory  casket,  probably  of  the  third  century,  carved 
with  subjects  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
and  heads  in  medallion.  Is  anything  known  of 
the  history  of  this  casket,  or  how  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  Cardinal  Quirini  ? 

3rd.  The  fine  diptych  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Monza,  representing  on  one  leaf,  a 
muse,  and  on  the  other  a seated  figure  of  an 
author.  This  remarkable  diptych  has  been  vari- 
ously supposed  to  represent  Claudian,  Ausonius, 
or  Boethius.  The  latter  supposition  is  evidently 
untenable,  as  Mr.  Oldfield  very  justly  remarks  in 
his  Catalogue  of  the  Collection  published  by  the 
Arundel  Society,  inasmuch  as  the  style  of  the 
workmanship  points  to  a much  earlier  date.  A 
comparison  of  this  with  the  diptych  mentioned 
above  will  at  once  show  its  vast  superiority.  My 
own  opinion  is,  that  it  represents  Ausonius,  and 
was  probably  execmted  a.d.  379.,  in  which  year 
Ausonius  was  nominated  to  the  Consulate  by  the 
Emperor  Gratian.  Ausonius  was  an  aged  man  at 
this  time  ; had  been  tutor  to  Gratian  ; had  prac- 
tised at  the  bar,  and  was  a professor  of  rhetoric  ; 
all  of  which  agrees  very  well  with  the  figures  and 
attributes  represented  on  this  diptych.  The  muse 
on  the  other  leaf  would  be  a well- conveyed  com- 
pliment to  his  excellence  as  a poet. 

4th.  A diptych  stated  to  be  preserved  at  Darm- 
stadt, and  bearing  on  both  leaves  figures  of  con- 
suls seated,  is  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Rufiua 
Probianus.  I cannot  find  in  any  of  the  lists  a 
consul  bearing  this  name.  I find,  indeed,  that 
Anicius  Probianus  was  consul  a.d.  471. ; and  the 
style  of  the  carving  agrees  very  well  with  this 
date.  Has  any  explanation  been  offered  of  this 
discrepancy,  and  in  what  museum  or  collection  at 
Darmstadt  is  this  diptych  to  be  found  ? 

5th.  In  the  Uffizi  at  Florence  is  a half  diptych 
of  the  last  private  individual  enjoying  the  office 
of  Consul,  Anicius  Faustus  Albinus  Basilius,  a.d. 
541.  He  was  Consul  for  twenty-four  successive 
years.  In  the  lists  he  is  called  Florins  Basilius. 
Do  not  these  discrepancies  between  the  lists  and 
these  important  monuments  show  how  little  the 
former  are  to  be  depended  upon  ? My  object, 
however,  in  calling  attention  to  this  diptych  is,  to 
inquire  if  it  has  ever  been  remarked  that  a por- 
tion of  the  other  leaf  is  still  in  existence.  At  the 
Brera  at  Milan,  is  a fragment  bearing  a winged 
figure  of  Rome,  or  a Victory  seated  on  the  back 
of  an  eagle,  and  holding  up  an  oval  medallion, 
bearing  a bust  with  the  inscription  — 

“bonor  et  pvblici  ET  ITER'SHNI.” 

Above  is  inscribed  the  usual  consular  style,  but 
without  name  of  consul.  A remarkable  similarity 
of  style,  and  the  identity  of  the  portraits  on  this 
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and  the  Florentine  diptych  have  not  been,  as  far 
as  I am  aware,  hitherto  commented  upon. 

6th.  The  diptych  in  the  collection  of  Prince 
SoltzikofF,  representing  on  one  leaf  Adam  naming 
the  beasts,  and  on  the  other,  various  incidents  in 
the  life  of  St.  Paul  (5th  century  ?).  Is  anything 
known  of  this  diptych,  and  where  it  was  formerly 
preserved  ? From  the  subjects  it  appears  to  have 
been  an  ecclesiastical  diptych. 

7th.  The  diptyches  presumed  of  Justinian  and 
of  the  Apotheosis  of  Komulus,  engraved  in  H’Ar- 
gincourt  ? Are  the}’’  still  in  existence  ? If  so,  is  it 
known  where  they  are  preserved  ? As  I fear  I 
have  already  trespassed  too  largely  upon  your 
space,  I will  reserve  any  other  remarks  I may 
have  to  make,  for  a future  communication. 

J.  M.  L. 

Kensington. 


LEGEND  OF  THE  MONTAGU. 

Having  seen  in  The  Athenceum  of  Jan.  5,  a letter 
written  by  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  from  KImbolton, 
relative  to  a story  (or  legend,  as  he  calls  it,)  respect- 
ing Queen  Catherine  of  Arragon,  written  in  an  old- 
fashioned  hand,  and  found  by  him  in  the  library  of 
that  celebrated  mansion  ; as  I have  repeatedly 
heard  the  same  legend,  the  heroine  though  being 
Queen  Catherine  of  Braganza,  I shall  be  extremely 
obliged  to  you  if  you  will  tell  me  where  I can  find 
it,  in  what  memoir  or  history.  The  letter,  writ- 
ten in  the  old-fashioned  hand,  found  in  Kimbolton 
library,  says  that  Queen  Catherine  of  Arragon, 
finding  that  her  Master  of  the  Horse,  a Montagli, 
squeezed  her  hand  whenever  he  had  an  opportu- 
nity, was  simple  enough  to  tell  her  husband,  ask- 
ing him  what  Montagu  meant ; and  that  afterwards 
Montagu  was  killed  in  some  war,  first  writing  to 
the  queen  “ that  he  died  for  her  love.” 

The  story  I have  so  frequently  read  and  heard 
was  much  the  same.  A Montagu,  brother  or 
cousin  to  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  who  was  a person 
of  such  importance  in  the  court  of  King  Charles 
II.,  and  so  often  mentioned  by  the  immortal 
Pepys,  was  either  Master  of  the  Horse,  or  held 
some  very  important  place  in  Catherine  of  Bra- 
ganza’s  household,  and  vain  enough  to  try  and 
attract  the  notice  of  his  mistress.  She  asked 
Charles  what  a man  meant  when  he  squeezed  a 
lady’s  hand.  The  king  immediately  answered 
“ LoveT  “ O then,”  replied  the  queen,  in  her  in- 
nocence and  purity,  “ Montagu  must  love  me  very 
much,  for  he  squeezes  my  hand  whenever  he  can.” 
The  king  looked  rather  coldly  upon  Montagu  after 
this  ; and  he,  finding  by  his  majesty’s  altered  man- 
ner that  he  was  aware  perhaps  of  his  presumption, 
relinquished  his  plans,  and  afterwards  married  one 
of  the  celebrated  belles  of  that  gay  court.  Surely 
any  one  must  see  that  this  “ legend  ” is  more  likely 
to  be  true  than  that  attributed  by  the  old-fashioned 


hand  to  Catherine  of  Arragon.  The  writer  thought 
because  Queen  Catherine  I.  died  at  Kimbolton,  that 
in  all  probability  the  Montagu  who  dared  to  love  the 
repudiated  wife,  must  be  her  Master  of  the  Horse 
(though  the  Montagus  then  had  nothing  to  say  to 
Kimbolton.)  The  latter  part,  I conceive,  of  “ Lady 
I die  for  thy  love,”  was  an  interpolation.  The  Master 
of  the  Horse  to  this  unhappy  queen  was  West,  after- 
wards Lord  De  la  Warr,  and  the  idea  of  any  man 
making  love  to  her  was  not  only  improbable  from 
her  remarkable  ugliness,  but  preposterous,  seeing 
that  the  tyrant  husband,  instead  of  permitting 
him  to  be  killed  in  a foreign  land,  would  have 
him  made  shorter  by  the  head  in  a few  hours 
after  hearing  of  his  hardihood.  In  the  court  of 
Charles  II.  even  making  love  to  a queen  does  not 
appear  so  impossible  ; and  to  that  queen  especi- 
ally, the  courtiers  did  nothing  else  from  morning 
till  night.  Montagu,  in  his  vanity,  supposed  that 
Catherine  of  Braganza,  the  interesting,  neglected, 
cruelly-used  wife,  might  respond  to  the  passion  he 
dared  either  to  conceive  or  affect. 

I shall  look  with  anxiety  in  your  next  numbers 
to  see  if  some  of  your  correspondents  will  oblige 
me  by  informing  me  where  I can  find  this  legend, 
having  In  vain  looked  in  Les  Memoirs  de  Gram- 
mont^  &c.  JuniA  Alpe. 

Norwich. 


BOOKBINDING  IN  ANCIENT  AND  IN  MEDIAEVAL 
TIMES. 

What  are  the  best  treatises  relating  to  the  art 
of  bookbinding,  and  in  what  works,  published 
either  in  this  country  or  on  the  Continent,  have 
good  examples  been  figured  ? The  old  stamped 
bindings  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
are  often  exceedingly  interesting,  and  executed 
with  great  skill ; the  most  tasteful  productions  of 
the  hiUiopegic  art  are  those  of  the  renaissance 
period,  especially  the  choice  relics  of  the  Grolier 
or  the  Maloli  collections,  highly  esteemed  by 
lovers  of  old  books  in  all  countries.  The  Ar- 
cheological Institute  has  announced  a special 
exhibition  of  specimens  of  ancient  bookbinding 
for  their  monthly  meeting  on  April  5 th,  and  nu- 
merous choice  examples  have  been  promised  for 
the  occasion.  The  collection  will  be  open  to  the 
members  and  their  friends  during  a few  days,  at 
26.  Suffolk  Street,  Pall  Mall,  and  an  opportunity 
thus  afforded  for  some  general  investigation  of 
the  style  and  character  of  objects  of  this  class,  at 
various  periods  and  In  various  countries.  I should 
be  much  obliged  to  any  of  your  readers  who  may 
be  able  to  supply  references  to  works  upon  the 
subject.  Of  course  the  notices  scattered  through 
Dr.  Dibdin’s  publications  are  known  to  me  ; also 
the  illustrated  treatises  by  J.  A.  Arnett ; that 
entitled  Ornamental  Art  applied  to  Ancient  and 
Modern  Bookbindings  published  by  Cundall  in 
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1848;  the  Specimens  elaborately  reproduced  by 
Mr.  Tuckett,  a beautiful  publication,  of  which,  as 
I believe,  two  parts  only  have  appeared ; and  a 
few  other  matters  of  minor  note,  published  on  the 
Continent.  More  ample  information  on  the  sub- 
ject must  doubtless  have  been  given  in  other 
works.  Albert  Way. 

Wonham  Manor,  Eeigate. 


City  Fairs.  — In  the  14th  of  King  Henry  VII. 
a grant  was  made  of  a twenty-one  days’  fair  near 
the  Tower,  to  the  Hospital  of  St.  Katherine,  by 
water  and  by  land,  upon  the  feast  of  St.  James. 
Morley,  in  his  Bartholomew  Fair^  mentions  one 
as  granted  by  Edward  III.  to  the  Master,  &c.  of 
this  same  hospital,  and  Ducarel  alludes  to  a simi- 
lar grant  by  King  Henry  VI.  When  was  this  fair 
abolished,  and  of  what  nature  was  a fair  by  water? 

Abracadabra. 

Colour  op  Servants*  Liveries.  — Can  any  of 
your  correspondents  inform  me  whether  there  is 
any  principle  for  the  regulation  of  the  colours  of 
servants’  liveries  f They  appear  to  be  connected 
with  the  colours  in  coats  of  arms  ; and  ordinarily 
the  predominant  colour  is,  I believe,  taken  from 
that  of  the  shield.  But  this  cannot  be  universal, 
for  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  the  field  or 
ground  of  the  shield  to  be  or  (gold)  ; yet  yellow 
is  seldom  a predominant  colour  in  liveries ; nor  is 
red,  although  that  tincture  may  sometimes  be  pre- 
dominant in  the  shield.  A. 

Edward  VI.’s  Articles  op  1552.— -Will  any 
of  your  correspondents,  who  happen  to  live  in  a 
cathedral  town,  inform  me  whether  a copy  of  Ed- 
ward’s Forty-two  Articles  of  1552  are  inserted  in 
English  in  the  Bishop’s  register  of  that  date  ? 
They  are  not  at  Norwich,  Oxford,  London,  or 
Lambeth.  Beyond  that  my  information  does  not 
reach.  Nicholas  Pocock. 

Eleanor  Cobham. — I shall  feel  greatly  obliged 
to  any  of  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  who  will 
kindly  inform  me,  when  and  where  Eleanor  Cob- 
ham,  wife  of  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
died,  and  where  she  was  buried  ? Hail,  in  his 
Chronicle^  states  that  “ she  was  examined  before 
the  Bishop  of  Canterbury  in  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel, 
and  there  convict  and  judged  to  do  penaunce  in 
three  open  places  within  the  City  of  London  ; and 
after  that,  adjudged  to  perpetual  prison  in  the 
Isle  of  Man  under  the  keeping  of  Sir  Thomas 
Stanley,  Knt.” 

Stowe  gives  the  following  graphic  account  of 
the  “penaunce”  in  question,  and  from  this  pro- 
bably Shakspere  composed  the  pathetic  picture 
which  he  has  introduced,  in  the  second  part  of 
King  Henry  VI. : • — 

“ There  was  taken  also  Margery  Gurdemaine,  a witch 
of  Eye  beside  Westminster,  whose  sorcerie  and  witch- 


craft the  said  Elianor  had  long  time  used,  and  by  her 
medicines  and  drinks  enforced  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  to 
lore  her,  and  afterwards  to  wed  her ; wherefor,  and  for 
cause  of  relapse,  the  same  witch  was  burnt  in  Smithfield 
on  the  day  of  October . 

“ On  Monday  November,  she  (Eleanor  Cobham) 
came  from  Westminster  by  water,  and  landed  at  the 
Temple  Bridge,  from  whence,  with  a taper  of  wax  of  two 
pound  in  her  hand,  she  went  through  Fleet  Street  hood- 
less, save  a Kerchefe,  to  Paul’s,  where  she  offered  her 
taper  at  the  high  Alter.  On  the  Wednesday  next  she 
landed  at  the  Swan  in  Thames  Street,  and  went  through 
Bridge  Street,  Gracechurch  Street,  strait  to  Leadenhall, 
and  so  to  Christ  Church  by  Aldgate.  On  the  Frida}-^  she 
landed  at  Queen  Hive,  and  so  went  through  Cheap  to 
St.  Michael’s  Cornhill,  at  which  time  the  Maior,  Sheriffs, 
and  crafts  of  London,  received  her  and  accompanied  her.” 

I have  been  unable  to  trace  her  history  further 
than  this  in  any  of  the  chronicles  of  the  time. 
Probably,  if  she  was  imprisoned  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  she  died  and  was  buried  there;  and  her 
tomb,  or  some  other  memorial  of  her,  may  have 
been  preserved.  Collinus. 

Epigram  on  Two  Deans.  — I do  not  know  if 
the  following  epigram  has  ever  come  under  your 
notice.  It  is  worth  preserving  in  the  “ Eecord 
Ofiice  ” of  “ N.  & Q.”  I never  saw  it  in  print. 
It  is  necessary  to  introduce  it  with  a short  history, 
as  the  parties  named  in  it,  and  their  peculiar  con- 
cerns, are  perhaps  forgotten  by  all  except  octo- 
genarians like  your  subscriber,  who  knew  “ the 
two  deans.” 

Cyril  Jackson  was  Dean  of  Christ  Church  ; and 
it  was  understood  that  he  had  refused  a bishopric 
out  of  proud  humility.  Nathan  Wetherell,  father 
of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  of  Bristol  noto- 
riety, was  Head  of  University  College,  and  Dean 
of  Hereford.  Now  Nathan  had  purchased  very 
many  shares  in  the  Oxford  Canal  at  a time  of 
their  extreme  depreciation,  and  ultimately  realised 
a large  fortune  by  the  advance  in  their  value,  or 
rather  price.  Jack  Burton  was  then  a young 
lady,  daughter  of  Dr.  Burton,  a canon  of  Christ 
Church,  who  wrote  verses,  which  were  much  ad- 
mired for  their  genuine  worth ; and,  amongst 
others,  the  epigram  I now  propose  to  you  to  pre- 
serve in  your  valuable  miscellany  : — 

“ As  Cyril  and  Nathan  were  walking  by  Queen’s, 

Sa3"s  Cyril  to  Nathan  ‘ We  two  are  both  Deans, 

And  Bishops  perhaps  we  shall  be!  ’ 

Says  Nathan  ‘ You  may ; but  as  I never  shall, 

I will  take  care  of  my  little  canal, 

And  leave  you  to  look  for  the  See  ’ ” (sea.) 

If  you  do  not  think  the  above  a specimen  of  a 
pun  worthy  of  Hood,  it  is  thought  to  be  so  by 

F.  Fitz-Henry. 

P.S.  If  this  epigram  has  been  printed,  I shall  be 
glad  to  know  in  what  book  or  publication. 

The  Farmacia  at  Loreto.  — La  Pharmacie, 
French  ; Dispensary,  English.  When  you  have 
visited  the  Santissima  Casa  at  Loreto,  which  has 
generally  so  pre-occupied  the  Englishman,  that  he 
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frequently  slurs  over  what  else  is  to  be  seen  ; 
still  the/armacza,  or  dispensary,  which  is  a depot 
of  drugs  provided  for  the  relief  of  poor  suffering 
pilgrims  that  may  arrive  at  the  shrine,  well  de- 
serves particular  attention.  M.  About,  in  La 
Rome  Contemporaine^  just  published,  has  a few  re- 
marks upon  this  charitable  institution  ; but  I am 
not  aware  of  any  author  who  has  fully  described 
it.  It  contains  the  perfect  materiel  of  the  apothe- 
cary’s shop,  with  between  200  and  300  pots,  jars, 
vases,  bottles,  &c.,  for  holding  ointments,  con- 
serves, syrups,  powders,  tinctures,  &c.  These  are 
in  faience  of  an  ancient  date,  yet  well^  executed. 
But  the  grand  attraction  of  the  whole  is,  that  the 
apparatus  alluded  to  is  ornamented  from  the  de- 
signs of  that  most  eminent  of  painters,  Raphael, 
and  purposely  drawn  by  him.  These  beautiful 
vessels  cannot,  however,  have  the  line  of  Gold- 
smith applied  to  them  — 

“ The  pictures  placed  for  ornament  and  use,* 
they  being  kept  only  for  show ; and  if  you  look 
in  the  pot  for  JJnguentum  Tetrapliarmacum^  you 
will  find  it  without  one  ingredient,  and  perfectly 
empty  ; which  is  so  far  most  judicious,  as  the  me- 
dicines and  medicaments  are  kept  in  equally  use- 
ful, but  less  precious  vessels.  The  subjects  of 
these  designs  of  Raphael  are  Sacred  and  Roman 
History,  and  Mythology.  I was  anxious  to  get  as 
much  information  as  I could  from  the  cicerone  of 
the  albergo  at  Loreto,  and  from  him  I understood 
that  the  French  were  applying  to  the  Pope  to 
permit  engravings  to  be  made  of  these  drawings 
of  Raphael ; but  whether  they  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining his  permission  I know  not.  Can  any  rea- 
der of  “ N.  & Q.”  satisfy  me  on  this  point  ? #. 

The  Right  Hon.  Heney  Flood.  — In  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1791,  Part  II.  p.  1227., 
may  be  found  a “ masterly  sketch  of  the  public 
conduct  and  character  of  this  gentleman,”  which 

was  published  in  Ireland  about  three  weeks  after 
his  death.”  Can  you  oblige  me  with  the  name  of 
the^  author,  the  article^s^having  appeared  anony- 
mously ? Abhba. 

Grants  of  Arms.  — The  library  of  Thomas 
Martin  of  Palgrave,  Suffolk,  sold  by  Martin 
Booth  and  John  Berry,  at  their  w^arehouse  in 
the  Angel  Yard,  Market  Place,  Norwich,  on  Sa- 
turday, June  5th,  1773,  and  following  days,  con- 
tained many  heraldic^MSS.  of  great  interest. 

The  following  original  grants  of  arms  were  also 
in  this  collection  ; — 

Lot 

4870.  Grant  of  Arms  to  George  Kevall  of  London,  by 

Cooke.  1577. 

4871.  „ „ George  Rawe  of  Shipton  in  York- 

shire, by  Flower.  1573. 

4872.  „ „ John  Cooke  of  Gigleswyke, 

. Yorkshire,  by  Ryley.  1653. 

4873.  „ „ John  Deacle  of  London,  by  S*" 

Henry  S‘  George.  1704. 


l.ot 

4874.  Grant  of  Arms  to 

Reginald  Corbett  of  London,  by 
\Vm  Harvey.  1562. 

4875.  „ 

Rowland  Baker  of  Wollerton, 
Shropshire,  by  Cooke.  1582. 

4876.  „ 

Thomas  Pearce  of  Whitlingham, 
Norf.,  by  S’^J.  Vanbrugh.  1715. 

487 i . „ 

Phillip  Jemmet  of  London,  by 
Sir  Edward  Bysshe.  1670. 

4878.  „ 

John  Gurney  of  Aylesburv, 
Bucks,  b}^  Sir  Ed.  Bysshe.  1669. 

4879.  „ 

« 

Thomas  Moore  of  Wigenhall, 
S‘  Germains,  Norfolk,  by  Sir 
Edwd  Bysshe.  1654. 

4880.  „ 

Jane  Collyns  of  Broxhead,  Es- 
sex, by  Harvey.  1560. 

4881.  „ 

» 

Rowe,  Esq.,  of  Pontefract, 
Yorksh.,  by  Sir  Edw'^  Bvsshe. 
1651. 

4882.  „ 

W'^  Balle,  Esq.,  of  Chester,  by 
Cooke.  1572. 

4883.  „ 

Thomas  Powle  of  Cranebrook, 
Essex,  by  Hawley.  1555. 

4884.  „ 

W“  Potkyn  of  Sevenoaks  in 
Kent,  by  Wryothesley.  1517. 

4885.  „ 

Stephen  Powle  of  London,  by 
Sir  William  Dethick.  1587. 

4886.  „ 

Thomas  Barrow,  by  Yrland. 
1476. 

4887.  „ 

99 

Peter  Hellard,  Prior  of  Brydliug- 
ton,  Yorksh  , by  Thomas.  1469. 

4888.  „ 

99 

John  Batters  by  of  Bowland, 
Yorksh.,  byR.  St  George.  1605. 

4889.  „ 

99 

Thomas  Smyth  als  Reede  of 
Norfolk,  by  Thomas.  1481. 

4890.  „ 

99 

Lioneil  Young  of  London,  by 
Cooke.  1558. 

4891.  „ 

99 

Trvstram  of  London,  by  Rome- 
rick.  1467. 

I should  be  glad  if 

some  of  your  correspondents 

would  inform  me  where  any  of  these  documents 

are  now 

deposited. 

J.  J.  H. 

Gray’s  Inn  and  President  Bradshaw.  — Will 
any  reader  of  “N.  & Q.”  please  to  inform  me 
when  the  above  John  Bradshaw,  born  at  Tatten- 
hall,  near  Chester,  was  admitted  of  Gray’s  Inn  ? 
And  when  he  became  ancient^  barrister,  and 
bencher?  I believe  he  was  not  aged  when  he 
died,  in  1659.  Laicus. 

Hengist  and  Horsa.  — Can  any  of  your  cor- 
respondents inform  me  if  the  genealogy  of  Hen- 
gist  and  Horsa  is  given  in  any  authors  except 
Bede,  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  and  Nennius. 

Bede  states  that  Horsa,  after  being  slain  in 
battle  by  the  Britons,  was  buried  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  Kent,  “where  a monument  bearing^  his 
name  ” was  still  in  existence  in  Bede’s  time. 
Has  the  possibility  of  its  existence  still  been  made 
a subject  of  inquiry  by  any  of  the  active^  archaeo- 
logists of  Kent  ? Many  Romano-British  monu- 
ments, some  of  as  old  a date,  have  lately  been 
described  by  the  Welsh  and  Cornish  archaeolo- 
gists; and  they  have  generally  been  found  in  some 
ignominious  situation,  as  subserving  the  office  of 
gate-posts,  &c.  They  have  latterly  been  disco- 
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vered  also  in  Scotland.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Edinburgh  Antiquarian  Society,  an  old  Komano- 
British  monument  near  the  Scotch  metropolis  was 
described  bearing  the  inscription  “ in  (h)oc  tv- 
MULO  JACET  VETTA  f(llius)  victi.”  The  analogy 
of  “ Yetta,  the  son  of  Victus,”  to  the  genealogy  of 
Hengist  and  Horsa,  whose  grandfather  and  great- 
grandfather  were  Yetta  and  Yictus,  was  alluded 
to,  and  the  presence  of  Saxons  in  Scotland  nearly 
a century  before  the  descent  of  Hengist  and  Horsa 
upon  Kent  was  shown  from  the  writings  of  Am- 
mianus  and  Claudian.  A.  Leeche. 

Knights  of  Malta.  — I should  be  obliged  if 
any  correspondent  of  “ IST.  & Q.”  can  inform  me 
what  were  the  arms  of  the  following  Grand  Mas- 
ters of  the  Order  of  Malta  : De  Kedin,  Clermont, 
Cotoner,  Perellos,  Zoudodari,  Yillena,  Despuig, 
and  Hompesch.  J.  W. 

Layman  officiating  as  Deacon  at  Mass.  — 
In  the  Life  of  Urban  Y.,  in  the  BiograpMe  Uni- 
verselle,  it  is  stated  that  when  the  emperor 
Charles  lY.  came  to  Rome  in  1368,  at  the  re- 
quest of  that  Pope,  he  crowned  the  empress  on 
Ail  Saints’  Day  at  mass.  The  writer  proceeds  : 
“ L’empereur  y remplissait  la  fonction  de  diacre, 
mais  il  ne  lut  point  I’evangile,  ce  qu’il  ne  pouvait 
faire  que  le  jour  de  Noel.”  Is  there  any  authority 
for  this  statement  ? Yebna. 

Liverpool  Passage  Court.  — Could  you  or 
any  of  your  learned  correspondents  give  me  a 
sound  derivation  for  the  title  of  an  ancient  local 
court  in  the  North,  viz.  the  Liverpool  Passage 
Court  ? 

It  has  been  referred  by  some  to  pay  sage 
translated  sometimes  “ landscape,”  at  others  “ dis- 
trict.” Again  it  has  been  referred  to  the  word 
“ passagium,”  a toll  payable  to  the  keepers  of  the 
port. 

The  court  is  now  a civil  court,  presided  over  by 
the  mayor’s  assessor,  and  having  jurisdiction  over 
all  causes  of  civil  action  arising  within  the  borough. 
It  has  no  concern  with  port  dues  ; its  authority  is 
based  on  prescription.  There  is  no  foundation- 
charter  extant.  Serviens  ad  Legem. 

Medal.  — I have  possessed  for  many  years  a 
large  medal,  the  subject  of  which  I have  never 
been  able  to  make  out;  and,  without  hazarding 
an  opinion  upon  it,  I would  ask  that  of  some  kind 
correspondent  of  “ N.  & Q.,”  who  may  be  able  to 
tell  me,  on  what  occasion  it  was  struck. 

The  medal  is  inches  in  diameter,  and  weighs 
a trifle  under  two  ounces  ; my  copy  is  much  worn 
and  the  edges  battered.  On  one  side  are  two 
figures  ; that  on  the  dexter  side  is  apparently  a 
female  with  an  olive  branch  in  the  left  hand 
stretched  out  behind  her,  the  right  extended  in 
front,  as  if  to  receive  something  from  the  right 


hand  of  the  other  figure.  On  the  head  of  the 
latter  is  a star,  and  in  the  left  hand  a staff  held 
over  the  shoulder,  having  near  its  upper  end  a 
globe  or  sun  with  rays  issuing  from  it.  The  back 
ground  represents  a city,  above  which  is  the  sym- 
bol of  the  Almighty  shedding  glory  on  the  scene 
below.  The  legend  is,  — 

“ FELIX  . TERRA  . FIDES  . PIETATI  , UBI  . lUNCTA  . 

TRIUMPHAT,” 

On  the  other  side  are  two  similar  figures  in  the 
act  of  tender  salutation.  The  dexter  figure  has 
five  stars  round  the  verge  of  his  head,  and  a 
flaming  sword  in  the  left  hand.  The  sinister 
figure  has  the  same  flaming  sword  coupled  with  a 
branch  of  olive.  On  the  ground  between  the 
figures  is  an  open  book  with  the  words  “ proxio  . 
DEO.  The  legend  is,  — 

“ PAX  . CUM  . lUSTITIA  . FORA  . TEMPLA  . ET  . RURA  . 

CORONAT.” 

All  the  figures  seem  to  be  of  the  American- 
Indian  cast.  There  is  no  date.  Patonce. 

Was  Milton  a Welshman  ? — A writer  in  the 
current  number  of  the  Bi'ython,  a Welsh  literary 
serial,  attempts  to  prove  the  affirmative,  and  to 
connect  Milton  with  the  Middletons,  or  Myddel- 
tons,  of  Wales  ; the  Welsh  form  being  Miltwn^ 
sing.,  and  Miltwniaid^  pi.  Their  original  name 
was  Blaidd,  being  descended  from  Ririd  ap  Blaidd, 
Lord  of  Penllyn  — a distinguished  chieftain  of  the 
twelfth  century.  He  took  the  surname  Blaidd^  or 
Wolf,  from  his  maternal  ancestor  Blaidd  Rhudd, 
or  the  Bloody  Wolf,  Lord  of  Gest,  Penmorva, 
whose  standard  bore  a wolf  passant  on  azure 
ground.  Ririd  married  his  relative  Gwerfyl, 
daughter  of  Cynfyn  Hirdref,  son  of  the  aforesaid 
Lord  of  Gest.  From  this  marriage  descended 
some  of  the  first  nobility  and  gentry  of  Wales,  as 
Lord  Mostyn ; the  Salusburies  of  Llanrwst,  &c. 
A lineal  descendant,  of  the  fourth  generation, 
Ririd  ap  David  ap  Blaidd,  married  Cecilia,  daugh- 
ter and  heiress  of  Sir  Alexander  Myddelton  of 
Myddelton,  county  of  Salop,  Knt.,  governor  of 
Montgomery  Castle,  and  his  descendants  adopted 
their  mother’s  name,  and  have  ever  since  been 
surnamed  Myddelton^  (See  Ancient  and  Modern 
Denbigh,') 

Can  any  of  the  correspondents  or  readers  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  throw  any  light  on  this  subject  ? 

W.  Lloyd. 

Miniatures. — If  anyone  can  tell  me  of  a small 
miniature  of  Lord  Dundee  (Claverhouse)  ; Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots  ; Madame  Henriette,  wife  of  the 
Due  d’Orleans,  and  daughter  of  our  Charles  1.  and 
Henrietta  Maria  ; I shall  be  much  obliged  to  them 
to  let  me  know  where  such  miniatures  can  be 
heard  of  or  purchased  ? L.  M.  M.  R. 

Nautical  Ballad.  — Can  any  correspondent 
inform  me  who  is  the  author  of  a nautical  ballad. 
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called  “The  Sailor-boy’s  Farewell  to  the  Family 
Fleet  ” ? The  first  verse  is  as  follows  : — 

“ List  ye  winds,  while  I repeat 
A parting  signal  to  the  fleet, 

Whose  station  is  at  home ; 

Then  waft  a simple  seaboy’s  prayer. 

Which  long  may  be  remembered  there, 

Whilst  other  climes  I roam.” 

I first  heard  a much  esteemed  friend,  a captain 
of  a vessel,  repeat  this  song  ; and  I am  not  aware 
whether  it  has  ever  been  published. 

SWARTHMORB. 

ISTebl  Gwyn’s  Father.  — I find  the^  signature 
of  a David  Gwyn  affixed  to  a petition  of  pa- 
rishioners of  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields,  which 
petition,  though  undated,  appears  to  have  been 
read  24th  Jan.,  1653.  Both  Eleanor  and  her 
mother  were  burled  in  this  church.  Is  there  any 
probability  of  this  man’s  being  her  father  ? 

Abracadabra. 


Secret  Societies  in  Ireland. — The  following 
are  some,  and  the  dates  attached  : — 


Hearts  of  Oak 
Hearts  of  Steel  - 
Whiteboys 
Terry- alts 
Peep-o’-da}’-  Boys 
Eibbonmen 


- 1763 

- 1773 

- 1775.? 

- 1830 


I shall  feel  obliged  for  the  dates  of  the  two  last 
named,  as  well  as  any  addition  to  the  list. 

George  Lloyd. 


The  Sword  oe  La  Tour  d’ Auvergne.  — In 
The  Times  of  Jan.  31st  last,  was  a notice  of  “ The 
sword  of  La  Tour  d’ Auvergne  ” having  been  pre- 
sented to  Gen.  Garibaldi;  who  remarks,  in  his 
letter  of  thanks,  that  it  is  “ that  sword  which  the 
Consuls  of  the  French  Bepublic  awarded  to  the 
bravest  man  of  the  French  army.” 

What  is  this  sword  of  honour  ? Whence  its 
name  ? And,  is  “ the  bravest  man  ” a definite  or 
an  indefinite  personage  ? H.  W. 

Lord  Stanhope’s  Pamphlet  on  National 
Debt.  — 


“Lord  Stanhope  has  just  published  a pamphlet,  in 
which  he  states  Mr.  Pitt’s  plan  for  the  payment  of  the 
National  Debt  is  destructive  to  the  country ; it  is  said 
that  Mr.  Pitt  took  a good  deal  of  pains  to  dissuade  him 
from  publishing  it,  but  that  his  lordship  was  resolved ; 
consequently  for  once  Mr.  Pitt’s  eloquence  was  wasted.” 
— Lord  Auckland’s  Journal  and  Correspondence,  vol.  i. 
p.  369. 

Lord  Stanhope’s  pamphlet  is  out  of  print,  but 
probably  some  one  of  your  numerous  readers  may 
have  it.  Would  he  do  me  the  favour  to  inform 
me,  through  your  columns,  what  were  his  lord- 
ship’s objections  to  Mr.  Pitt’s  plan  for  payment  of 
the  National  Debt  ? Fra.  Mewburn. 


Larchfield,  Darlington. 


Position  oe  Surgeon  at  Funerals.  — Is  there 
any  sufficient  warrant  for  the  assumption  of  a 


place  beside  the  clergyman  by  the  surgeon,  or 
physician,  who  may  have  attended  the  deceased, 
in  funeral  processions  ? A. 

Supposed  hidden  Prophecy  in  the  Psalms. 
— A striking  instance  of  the  attempts  so  often 
made  by  the  educated  orders  in  the  middle  ages, 
to  cozen  the  unlettered  vulgar,  is  found  in  the 
prophecy  of  the  birth  of  Charles  the  Eighth  of 
France,  which  was  asserted  to  be  found  in  a verse 
of  the  Psalms.  I quote  from  the  Croniques  et 
Annates  de  France,  written  by  Nicole  Gilles.* 
After  an  account  of  the  anxiety  with  which  an 
heir  to  the  reigning  monarch  was  desired,  and  of 
the  auspicious  birth  of  a prince,  we  are  told:  — 

“ Et  semble  que  la  dicte  natiuit4  eust  este  predicte  en 
esprit  de  Prophetie  par  le  prophete  Dauid  en  un  vers  du 
Psaultier,  la  oii  il  dit ; ‘ Instillicidiis  eius  Icetahitur  ger- 
minans : benedices  corojice,’  ^c.  Car,  a prendre  toutes  les 
lettres  qui  sent  en  iceluy  vers,  seruant  a nombre,  on  y 
trouvera  Pan  mil  quatre  cens  septante,  qui  est  ‘ I’annee  de 
sa  natiuite.’  ” 

The  date  is,  I suppose,  made  out  thus  : — 

“ InstlLLICIdlls  eIVs  LastabItVr  gerMInans,  bene- 
dlCes  Coronas.” 

Or,  M.CCCLL.LJIIHIIIIH.  = M.CCCC.LXX.” 

One  cannot  help  wondering  that  some  sceptic 
of  the  day  did  not  suggest  (1  •)  that  the  prophecy, 
if  any,  was  Jerome's,  not  David’s.  (2.)  That  it 
was  hardly  fair  to  cut  in  twain  the  sentence 
“ Benedices  Coronas  anni  benignitatis  tuae.” — (Ps. 
Ixv.  10-11.)  (3.)  That  the  two  D’s,  which 

would  have  added  an  awkward  thousand  of  years, 
have  been  coolly  disregarded,  and  (4.)  That  the 
verse  in  question  bears  no  more  upon  the  birth  of 
a prince  than  upon  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  Wanted, 
notices  of  parallel  absurdities.  Anon. 


tofts 

Pembrokeshire  Veers.  — In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Orielton  and  Castle  Martin,  in  the  south- 
west corner  of  Pembrokeshire,  polecats  and  weasels, 
which  are  abundant,  are  generally  called  long- 
tailed and  short-tailed  veers.  Can  any  reader 
tell  from  what  language  the  word  7;eer  is  derived, 
or  assign  any  reason  for  its  being  used  in  Pem- 
brokeshire ? The  inhabitants  of  this  part  do  not 
speak  Welsh,  and  it  is  stated  they  are  not  of 
Welsh  origin.  Balzac  says,  in  his  Catherine  de 
Medicis,  that  the  word  vair  was  once  used  in 
France  to  denote  some  valuable  kind  of  fur,  re- 
served exclusively  for  the  use  of  kings,  dukes,  and 
certain  high  functionaries,  but  that  it  has  been 
obsolete  for  a century ; and  that  in  the  tale  of 
Cinderella  and  the  Glass  Slipper,  the  slipper  was 
originally  described  as  a slipper  de  vair ; but  in 
consequence  of  the  word  vair  falling  into  disuse, 

* Folio  edition  of  1567. 
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and  not  being  understood,  in  the  infinite  number 
of  editions  of  Perrault’s  Tales^  the  word  veri'e  be- 
came substituted,  and  thus  the  celebrated  slipper 
of  vair  got  converted  into  a glass  slipper.  Is 
there  any  reason  for  supposing  that  the  word  was 
obtained  by  trading  in  skins  with  France?  If  so, 
it  is  remarkable  that  it  should  be  in  use  here 
now,  and  so  long  ago  obsolete  in  the  country  from 
which  it  was  derived.  T.  B.  B. 

[It  does  certainly  appear  that  the  term  veer,  as  applied 
in  Pembrokeshire  to  polecats  and  weasels,  has  some  con- 
nexion with  the  old  Fr.  vair,  and  also  with  the  Med.- 
Lat.  vares.  “ Menu  vair.  Minever ; the  furre  of  ermines 
mixed,  or  spotted,  with  the  furre  of  the  weesell”  (Cot- 
grave.)  “ Vares,”  according  to  Du  Cange,  were  a “ spe- 
cies qnsedani  murium  Ponticorum  ” (ermines),  to  which, 
as  he  thinks,  a certain  writer  has  applied  the  name  veer- 
gares.  Cf.  in  Du.  voeren,  to  line  a garment  (with  silk, 
fur,  &c.) 

Veer  and  vair  appear  to  have  some  connexion  with  the 
L.  viverra,  though  French  etymologists  prefer  deriving 
vair  from  the  L.  varius. 

“ Vaire.  A kind  of  fur,  supposed  to  be  that  of  a species 
of  weasel  still  so  called,”  Haliiwelh] 

“ Spun  ” equivalent  to  “ Pluckt.”  — When  a 
man  has  failed  in  his  examination  at  Woolwich,  he 
is  said  to  be  “ spun,”  as  in  the  Universities  he  is 
said  to  be  “pluckt.”  What  is  the  origin  of  the 
former  term  ? The  latter  is  well  known.  A.  B.  M. 

l^Spmit  ill  provincial  English  is  spurned,  and  hence 
may  be  viewed  as  equivalent  to  rejected.  Can  it  be  in 
this  sense  that  a person  rejected  at  a competitive  exa- 
mination is  said  to  be  spun  ? 

“ Spunt,  Spurned.  Suffolk’ — Halliwell. 

“ Spunt,  part,  p.  Spurned.  Suff.”—  Wright. 

Spun  for  plucked  is  a terra  not  restricted  to  any  one  of 
our  great  schools  of  learning,  but  is  now  very  generally 
employed  in  the  elegant  veimacular  of  Young  England. 

We  may  as  well  add  that  “ getting  toko,’’  a phrase  used 
at  schools  when  a jmung  gentleman  receives  corporal  cor- 
rection, is  apparently  a sportive  allusion  to  the  Italian 
“ tocco,”  a stick,  wand,  or  twig  (properly,  the  stick  used 
at  schools  in  pointing  to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  from 
It.  toccare).  Cf.  in  Fr.  and  Romance,  “toe,”  a blow. 
“Tan  tost  qu’es  feritz  d’un  toe “ Aussitot  qu’il  est 
frappe  d'un  coup.”] 

Barmecide  and  Sybarite. — I have  often  met 
with  these  words  in  various  works,  and  have 
endeavoured  to  obtain  their  meaning,  but  without 
success.  Will  any  of  your  correspondents  give 
the  required  information,  and  tend  to  render  less 
ignorant  Ignoramus  ? 

[For  an  explanation  Barmecide,  see  our  1st.  S.  xi. 
S67.  453.  Sybarite  is  a native  of  Sybaris,  an  ancient 
Greek  city  of  Lower  Italj’-.  In  a more  recent  age,  the 
inhabitants  became  so  devoted  to  pleasure,  that  the  word 
Sybarite  became  proverbial  to  intimate  an  effeminate 
voluptuar3%  See  Lempriere’s  Classical  Dictionary.'] 

Oaths.  — In  the  papers  of  the  19th  ult.,  refer- 
ence is  made  to  a lady  appearing  before  one  of  the 
magistrates,  and  when  requested  to  take  the  oath 
refusing  to  do  so  unless  it  was  administered  to  her 
as  a Presbyterian ; and  of  a gentleman  waiting 


upon  the  magistrate,  and  saying  he  would  find  the 
Act  of  Parliament.  Is  there  such  an  act  or  such 
a form,  or  is  the  oath  which  is  administered  in 
Scotland  to  a Covenanter  the  oath  alluded  to? 
Where  is  the  form  of  the  latter,  and  under  what 
Act  of  Parliament  is  it  administered  ? Where  is 
an  account  of  the  oaths  as  at  present  allowed  to 
be  administered  to  be  found  ? S.  O. 

[It  is  not  by  Statute  that  a Presbyterian  can  swear,  in 
his  own  form  of  oath.  But  there  have  been  decisions  to 
the  effect  that  an}’-  person  objecting  to  a mere  form  of 
oath,  and  declaring  himself  to  be  bound  by  a particular 
form,  may  be  received  as  a witness,  and  the  penalty  of 
perjury  would  follow  on  an  oath  so  taken.  — Manning  v. 
Clement.  For  Forms  of  Oaths  formerly  administered,  see 
The  Book  of  Oaths,  and  the  Several  Forms  thereof,  both 
Ancient  and  Modern,  8vo.  1689.  We  are  not  aware  where 
the  oaths  at  present  in  force  will  be  found  recorded.] 

Shicksters.  — From  a trial  reported  in  The 
Globe  newspaper  of  Feb.  25,  Pizey  v.  Pollard,  ifc 
appears  that  the  poor  workwomen  employed  in  the 
cloth  trade  are  sometimes  called  “ Shicksters.” 
Can.  you  or  any  of  your  correspondents  oblige  me 
by  explaining  the  term?  Inquirer. 

[The  term  “ shicksters  ” as  applied  to  poor  needlewo- 
men is,  we  fear,  bj"  no  means  complimentary.  It  appears 
to  be  a word  derived  from  the  Hebrew,  which  is  still  in  use 
amongst  the  Jews.  When  the  Jews  employ  a maid-servant 
who  is  a Gentile,  she  is  sometimes  called  a “ Shiktsa.” 
Shiktsa  is  from  the  Heb.  Shakatz,  to  loathe,  and  when 
applied  to  a person,  implies  an  abominable  creature,  an 
abomination.  The  term  seems  to  have  acquired  an  ex- 
tended meaning,  so  as  to  comprehend  not  only  maid-ser- 
vants, but  other  hardworking  Gentile  females,  hence 
called  Shicksters. 

It  has,  however,  been  suggested  that  Shiktsa  is  from  the 
Heb.  Shakah,  to  drink,  to  water,  to  irrigate ; and  simply 
implies  a drawer  of  water,  or  a water-carrier.  But  this 
derivation  can  hardly  be  sustained.] 


BEARD  CONTROVERSY. 

(2^^  S.  xi.  88.  106.) 

I beg  to  inform  Centurion  that  I have  now 
before  me  an  etching  of  some  very  old  stained 
glass,  in  which  Adam  is  twice  represented  ; once 
with  Eve  under  the  fatal  tree,  and  again  delving, 
while  Eve  on  the  other  side  is  spinning.  In  both, 
Adam  has  a very  remarkable  beard.  But  there 
are  instances  far  more  ancient.  On  a sarcophagus 
found  in  the  Vatican,  Adam  has  a beard.  Another 
example  of  Adam  with  a beard  is  to  be  seen  in  a 
mural  painting  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Callixtus. 
Adam  has  a beard  also  in  a painting  in  the  ceme- 
tery of  St.  Agnes,  in  which  Eve  is  represented 
with  her  hair  cut  short,  a very  unusual  mode 
of  painting  her.  On  a very  curious  sepulchral 
stone,  which  was  discovered  in  the  church  of 
St.  Sebastian  at  Rome,  among  othei\extremeIy 
interesting  figures,  appear  those  of  our  first  pa- 
rents, Adam  being  represented  with  a very  bushy 
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beard.  Perhaps  Centurion  will  inform  us  what 
is  his  precise  object  in  his  inquiry.  F.  C.  H. 

R.  C.  would  have  rendered  his  remarks  and 
quotations  more  valuable  had  he  told  us  where  the 
curious  reader  may  find  the  tracts  and  volumes 
which  he  quotes.  Perhaps  he  will  kindly  supply 
this. 

I add  some  notes  (unfortunately  made  without 
references);  however,  they  may  tend  to  strengthen 
the  growth  of  the  beard,  especially  by  those  clerics 
who  wish  to  let  them  grow,  but  are  rather  afraid 
of  the  censures  of  their  superiors  : — 

“Most  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  wore  and  ap- 
proved of  the  beard.  Clement  of  Alexandria  says, 
‘ Nature  adorned  Man  like  a Lion,  with  a Beard,  as  the 
mark  of  strength  and  power.’  Lactantius,  Theodoret, 
St.  Augustine,  and  St.  Cyprian,  are  all  eloquent  in  praise 
of  this  characteristic  feature : about  which  many  discus- 
sions were  raised  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  when 
matters  of  discipline  engaged  much  of  the  attention  of 
its  leaders.  To  settle  these  disputes,  at  the  4th  Council 
of  Carthage  (a.d.  252,  Can.  44),  it  was  enacted  ‘That  a 
cleric  shall  not  cherish  his  hair  nor  shave  his  heard.’ 
(‘Clericus  nec  comam  nutriat  nec  barbam  radat.’)  Bing- 
ham quotes  an  early  letter,  in  which  it  is  said  of  one  who 
from  a layman  had  become  a clergyman,  ‘ His  habit, 
gait,  and  modesty,  countenance  and  discourse,  were  all 
religious^  and  agreeably  to  these  his  hair  was  short  and  his 
beard  long.’ 

“A  source  of  dispute  ’twixt  the  Eoraan  and  Greek 
Churches  has  been  the  subject  of  wearing  or  not  wearing 
the  beard.  The  Greek  Church  has  adhered  to  the  deci- 
sions of  the  early  Church,  and  refused  to  admit  any 
shaven  saint  into  its  Calendar,  and  thereby  condemning 
the  Romish  Church  for  the  opposite  conduct.  And  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Popes,  to  make  a distinction  ’twixt 
the  Eastern  and  Western  decisions,  made  statutes  ‘ De 
radendis  Barbis,’  or  shaving  the  beard.  Some,  however, 
believed  that  faith  and  nature  might  be  reconciled. 

“ The  leading  English  and  German  Reformers  wore 
their  beards,  with  an  exception  or  two.  Most  of  the 
Protestant  martyrs  were  burnt  in  their  beai'ds.” 

Tonsor. 


In  a large  folding  plate  prefixed  to 

“ Librorum  Andreae  Vesalii  Brvxellensis  De  Humani 
Corporis  Fabrica  Epitome:  cum  Annotationibus  Nicolai 
Fontani  Amstelredamensis  Medici — Amstelodami,  apud 
loaniiem  lanssonium,  cioiocxlii  ” folio, 

our  first  parents  are  represented  in  stately  figures 
both  of  the  same  height,  Adam  being  plentifully 
garnished  with  a beard,  and  holding  the  forbidden 
fruit.  The  serpent  is  coiling  around,  and  spring- 
ing from  a skull,  as  in  many  other  old  emblems 
of  mortality.  It  appears  in  this  curious  pWte  to 
have  been  the  notion  both  to  depict  the  fall  of 
man^  and  the  original  perfection  of  the  human 
form  anatomically  considered.  G.  IST. 


SHAKSPEARE  MUSIC. 

(2'^'^  S.  X.  520.) 

The  song,  “Tell  me  where  is  fancy  bred,”  in 
The  Merchant  of  Venice  — besides  the  well-known 


setting  of  it  as  a duet  by  Sir  John  Stevenson  — 
has  certainly  been  composed  four  times.  The 
earliest  setting  I as  yet  know  of,  is  a solo  by  Dr. 
Arne,  which  was  sung  by  Mrs.  Clive  in  Twelfth 
Night.  I am  informed  that  Twelfth  Night  was 
revived  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  on  Jan.  I7th, 
1741.  Viola  by  Mrs.  Pritchard,  and  Olivia  by 
Mrs.  Clive ; also  that  it  was  played  tolerably  often 
in  subsequent  seasons  under  Mr.  Garrick.  Dr. 
Arne’s  setting  is  in  D minor  ; and,  as  might  per- 
haps be  expected,  being  written  for  the  character 
of  Olivia,  the  burthen,  “Let  us  all  ring  fancy’s 
knell,”  is  omitted.  Another  setting  is  by  Mr.  R. 
J.  Stevens,  and  is  for  the  unusual  combination  of 
three  sopranos  and  a tenor.  This  composition  is 
somewhat  out  of  the  strict  glee  category,  inasmuch 
as  it  possesses  an  instrumental  bass.  In  the  second 
movement  the  effect  of  the  “ knell  ” is  assigned  to 
this  bass,  so  that  the  work  is  rather  an  accom- 
panied quartet  than  a glee.  Mr.  William  Linley 
has  set  these  words,  in  his  Dramatic  Songs  of 
Shakespere,  as  a dialogue  duet  for  1st  and  2nd 
Attendant;  with  a chorus,  in  three  parts,  for 
sopranos  and  bass.  Lastly,  a recent  Catalogue 
informs  us  of  a setting,  as  solo,  by  Mr.  J.  L. 
Hatton. 

“ On  a day,”  &c.  (Love's  Labour  Lost)^  has  had 
a variety  of  settings.  It  forms  one  of  the  Elegies 
by  Mr.  Jackson  (of  Exeter),  who  has  set  it  very 
elegantly  for  three  male  voices.  This  composition 
opens  in  A minor,  and  closes  in  A major.  There 
is  a setting  of  these  words,  as  a solo,  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Chilcot,  of  Bath  (about  1750),  and  an- 
other, as  a duet,  by  Sir  H.  Bishop,  to  be  sung  by 
Sylvia  and  Julia,  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Fe- 
rona.  Again,  within  these  few  years,  the  poem 
has  been  used  for  a Prize  Glee,  composed  for  four 
male  voices,  by  W.  P.  Stevens.  In  this  instance 
the  composer  omits  the  last  four  lines,  and  closes 
at  the  words  : — 

“ That  I am  forsworn  for  thee.” 

The  last  six  lines  of  the  poem,  beginning  as  ■ — 

“ Do  not  call  it  sin  in  me,”  — 

will  be  found  set  as  a solo  for  Lysander  in  J.  C. 
Smith’s  Fairies;  and  these  same  six  lines  have 
also  been  set  by  M.  P.  King  as  a duet  for  soprano 
(or  tenor)  and  bass.  This  composition  has  no 
accompaniment,  and  is  in  the  old  style  of  con- 
tinued imitation  between  the  two  voices. 

I had  not  long  written  the  last  paper,  concern- 
ing the  various  settings  of  “ What  shall  he  have 
that  kill’d  the  deer?”  (Hs  You  Lihe  It),  and 
“ Take,  oh  ! take  those  lips  away,”  (^Measure  for 
Measure),  when  five  more  compositions  to  those 
poems  came  to  my  knowledge.  Two  of  these 
were  to  the  first-named  : one  of  them  being  a 
three-part  composition,  in  a simple  style,  by  Dr. 
Philip  Hayes;  while  the  other  is  called  the 
“ Huntsman’s  Song,”  a tenor  solo,  with  a chorus, 
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composed  by  Henry  Carey  (about  1730  ?),  and 
sung  in  a piece  called  Love  in  a Forest;  which 
appears  to  have  been  As  You  Like  It^  ’''"with  a 
differenced 

Mu.  Husk  (2"^  S.  x.  520.)  has  enabled  us  to  go 
back  to  1650  for  Dr.  Wilson’s  setting  of  “Take, 
oh ! take,”  &c. ; this  composition  Dr.  Rimbault 
has  favoured  me  with  a sight  of,  and  at  the  same 
time  showed  me  another  setting  of  the  song  by 
Mr.  Halliard  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Musical 
Miscellany  (about  1730  ?).  Lastly,  I came  upon 
a third  additional  setting,  as  a duet  for  soprano 
and  tenor,  with  symphony  and  accompaniments, 
in  the  dramatic  style  : this  was  in  a book  of  six 
vocal  pieces,  marked  as  “ opera  prima^''  composed 
by  William  Tindal  — a musician  of  whom  I can 
find  no  account.  The  book  has  the  date  (in  MS.) 
of  1783  upon  it.  Of  compositions  to  Shakspeare’s 
words,  the  seeker  may  truly  say  — “ The  cry  is, 
still  they  come.”  Alfred  Roffe. 

Somers’  Town. 


HIEROGLYPHIGAL  PICTURE  OF  CHARLES  THE 
MARTYR. 

(2"i  S.  xi.  108.) 

It  was  on  Friday,  the  22nd  of  July,  1642,  that 
King  Charles  I.  and  his  suite  arrived  in  Leicester 
from  Nottingham  ; they  were  lodged  in  a mansion 
in  the  High  Street  (then  called  Swine’s  Market) 
known  by  the  name  of  the  “ Lord’s  Place.”  On 
the  following  Sunday  he  attended  public  worship 
in  S.  Martin’s  church  — the  “ great  church  ” re- 
ferred to  in  Cuthbert  Bede’s  Query  — which 
had  been  specially  prepared  for  his  reception. 
There  his  throne  was  erected,  and  the  building 
was  strewn  with  rushes,  sweet  herbs,  and  flowers. 
This  occurrence  is  thus  noticed  in  the  church- 
wardens’ accounts  of  that  church  for  the  year 
1642:  — 

“Itm.  given  to  Mr.  White,  the  Countess  of 
Devon  gent.,  for  setting  up  the  King’s  throne 
in  our  church  - - ■■  - - - 050 

Itm.  paid  to  Norman  for  flowers  and  herbs 
to  straw  the  church  at  the  King’s  comeing  - 0 1 8 

Itm.  paid  to  Knowles  for  six  burdens  of 
rushes  for  the  church  at  the  King’s  comeing  0 2 0” 

The  circumstance  of  this  visit  to  S.  Martin’s 
church  is  mentioned  as  a probable  reason  for  the 
painting,  and  suspension  there,  of  the  picture 
inquired  after  by  Cuthbert  Bede  ; for  here,  as 
elsewhere,  the  revulsion  of  feeling  at  the  Restora- 
tion was  very  great.  Notwithstanding  the  hard 
treatment  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Royalists, 
no  sooner  was  Charles  II.  proclaimed  than  300L 
in  gold  was  at  once  forwarded  to  the  king  as  a 
present  — or  rather  perhaps  as  a peace-oftering — 
from  the  burgesses  of  Leicester.  It  was,  how- 
ever, somewhat  later  — in  1686  — that  the  pic- 
ture, portraying  the  Martyr-King,  was  painted 


by  a Mr.  Rowley,  at  the  cost  of  lOZ.,  and  placed 
over  the  Consistory  Court  in  the  south  aisle  of  S. 
Martin’s  church  : there  it  remained  until  about 
four  years  ago,  when  it  was  removed  to  the  Town 
Museum. 

Should  Cuthbert  Bede  wish,  I will  endeavour 
to  describe  the  picture  to  him. 

Query.  — Why,  and  by  whose  authority,  was 
this  picture  removed  from  the  church  ? 

T.  North. 

Southfields,  Leicester. 


The  portrait  of  Charles  I.,  inquired  after  ,by 
your  correspondent  Cuthbert  Bede,  yet  exists 
at  Leicester  in  the  south  isle  of  St.  Martin’s 
Church.  It  was  painted,  a.d.  1686,  by  a person 
named  Rowley,  for  the  sum  of  lOZ.  (“N.  & Q.,” 
1®*"  S.  ii.  271.).  It  is  of  a class  of  which  I believe 
there  were  formerly  many  other  examples.  One 
yet  exists  in  St.  Botolph’s,  Bishopsgate ; another 
is  now,  or  was  recently,  to  be  found  in  St.  Mi- 
chael’s, Cambridge.  They  are  all  copied,  with 
variations,  from  the  portrait  of  Charles  I.,  en- 
graved by  Marshall,  which  faced  the  title-page  of 
the  original  edition  of  the  Et/cwy  BaffiXiK-t].  It  is 
stated  in  a sermon,  entitled  The  Subject's  Sorrow, 
or  Lamentations  upon  the  Death  ofBritaine's  Josiah, 
King  Charles,  quoted  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis*,  that 
the  King  desired  that  this  very  picture  should  be 
executed,  representing  him  “ kneeling,  contemning 
a temporal  crown,  holding  our  blessed  Saviour’s 
crown  of  thorns,  and  aspiring  unto  an  eternal 
crown  of  happiness,”  as  an  affix  to  his  book  of 
devotions.  (1®*  S.  i.  137.;  2“'^  S.  ix.  27.  133.) 

Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 


This  picture,  formerly  in  the  Consistory  Court 
in  St.  Martin’s  church,  Leicester,  is  now  in  the 
Town  Museum.  A label  affixed  to  it  says  that  it 
was  painted  by  Rowley,  in  1686,  and  given  to 
the  Museum  by  Mr.  J.  Hames. 

P.  J.  F.  Gantillon. 


Early  Contests  for  Precedence  (2"*^  S.  xi. 
64.).— Your  correspondent  G.,  in  his  interesting 
article  on  the  contest  for  precedence  between  the 
two  Archbishops,  does  not  mention  the  dispute 
between  Thomas,  the  second  of  that  name,  Arch- 
bishop»of  York,  and  Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury ; and  the  sentence  of  Samson,  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  given  against  his  own  son  Thomas. 
The  following  passage  from  Wharton  on  this 
subject  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  : — 

“ Anonymi  Historia  controversiae  inter  sedes  Cantuari- 
ensena  et  Eboracenseni  de  Primatu. — Istis  [i.  e.  episcopis] 
firmato  concilio  inter  se  visum  est  Sampsonem  Wigorni- 

* “ Original  Letters,”  2°<i  S.  iii.  254.  , 
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ensem  episcopum  accersendum,  et  quam  de  negotio 
sententiam  ipse  ferret  perquirendum.  Et  respoiidit: 
‘Et  licet  hunc  electum  Eboracensem  olim  ex  conjuge 
fidelium  (fideli)  susceperim ; eique  carnis  naturam,  ho-  j 
noris  et  dignitatis  provectum  sequissimb  debeam ; multo 
magis  sanctse  Cantuariensi  ecclesise  teneor,  qui  (1.  quas) 
me  in  eum,  in  quo  sum,  honorem  provexit,  et  gratise, 
quam  a domino  Jesu  Christo  meruit,  me  per  Pontificale 
ministerium  fecit  participem.  Et  propterea  notum  ona- 
nibus  esse  volo  me  literis  Patris  mei  Anselmi  de  causa, 
quam  nunc  inter  nos  agimus,  sanctis  modis  omnibus  obe- 
diturum,  nec  unquam  Anselmum  proditurum,  ut  is  qui 
electus  est  in  Archiepiscopum  Eboracensem,  ^ aliquatenus 
consecretur,  donee  de  subjectione  sua  ecclesi®  Cantuari- 
ensi debitam  et  canonicam  obedientiam  profiteatur.  Ego 
enim  praesens  fui,  quando  frater  mens  Thomas  nuper  Ebo- 
racensis  Archiepiscopus  juxta  consuetudinera  antiquam 
eandem  professionem  Cantuariensi  Archiepiscopo  Lan- 
franco  et  cunctis  successoribus  suis  fecit.’  His  dictis, 
omnes  episcopi  simul  ad  Eegem  sunt  reversi,”  &c. — 
Anglia  Sacra,  Lend.  1691,  par,  i.  p.  68. ; conf.  Holinshed’s 
Chron.  iii.  36.  a.d.  1110. 

J.  Sansom. 

Maltha  (2"‘^  S.  ix.  120.)— The  following  is  a 
fragment  from  the  Gerytades  of  Aristophanes  : — 

TT)V  ixdXOav  e/c  twv  ypafifiaTsCcov  rJerStov. 

Meineke,  Fragm.  Com.  Gr.  vol.  ii.  p.  1007., 
explains  this  verse  to  allude  to  ambassadors,  who 
were  so  greedy  as  to  eat  the  wax  from  their  tablets, 
while  they  were  upon  the  road.  Compare  vol. 
V.  p.  62.,  where  a gloss  of  Hesychius  is  cited,  in 
which  gaKQa  in  this  verse  is  explained  to  mean 
KTjpbs  ttTraAoc,  “ soft  wax.”  The  passage  may  refer 
to  any  messengers  who  ate  the  wax  off  the  tablets 
entrusted  to  their  care.  L. 

Visible  Air  (2"<^  S.  xi.  71.)— “ The  impression 
of  his  path  remains  on  the  sky  like  that  of  the 
shooting  meteor  or  the  flashing  lightning.”  Surely 
this  is  merely  a loose  way  of  saying  that  the  de- 
scent of  the  falcon  is  so  rapid,  that  the  impression 
on  the  retina  still  remains  as  the  bird  descends, 
and  we  have  thus  the  appearance  “ of  a torrent 
of  falcons  rushing  through  the  air  ; ” not  that  any 
actual  track  or  mark  of  his  course  is  impressed  on 
the  air.  Libya. 

Solomon  speaks  of  the  path  of  a bird  through 
the  air  as  one  of  three  things  not  easily  to  be 
traced  out ; but  in  this  day  we  are  wiser  than  our 
teachers. 

Whether  falling  stars  “ give  off  exuviae  ” I will 
not  pretend  to  say  ; but  Fitzhopkins  may  have 
observed  small  boys  light  the  end  of  a stick,  and 
by  twirling  it  round  rapidly  produce  the  appear- 
ance of  a circle  of  light. 

The  eye  retains  the  impression  of  an  object  for 
a perceptible  though  minute  period ; and  if  the 
fact  he  as  Pliny  Miles  states,  this  will,  I think, 
account  for  the  “ torrent  of  falcons.”  J.  P.  O. 

Dr.  John  Jortin  (2“^  S.  xi.  90.)  — There  is  a 
small  one  in  the  library  of  Jesus  Coll.,  Cambridge, 
but  it  is  not  like  the  print  prefixed  to  his  Ser- 
mons. A.  B. 


CoRViNUS  DE  Progenie  Augusti  (2"*^  S.  xi. 
87.) — If  there  was  an  edition  of  Corvinus  so  early 
as  1520,  it  was  unknown  to  Gerard  John  Voss, 
for  he  speaks  of  the  edition  of  Bedrotus  as  being 
the  first,  vouching  for  his  authority  a Mayence 
edition  of  1540. 

In  prosecuting  the  inquiry  instituted  by  Pro- 
fessor Weber,  one  of  the  first  points  would  be 
to  ascertain  what  MSS.  there  are.  Voss  speaks 
as  if  there  were  several  in  existence;  but  the 
only  one  that  he  mentions  by  name  is  that  of  Lin- 
coln College,  Oxford.  His  words  are  : — 

“ Exstat  hodieque  sub  Messalse  nomine  de  pi'ogenie 
Augusti  Caesaris  libellus,  quern  primus  in  lucem  protraxit 
Jacobus  Bedrotus  Pludentinus:  ut  constat  ex  editione 
Moguntina  anni  cro  lo  xl.  Manuscriptus  vero  cum  alibi 
exstat,  turn  Oxonii  in  Bibliotheca  Collegii  Lincolniensis. 
Sed  est  is  Scriptor  supposititius.  Verissimeque  a Barthio 
proditum  (^Aders,  lib.  xix.  cap.  xiv.)  esse  medii  aevi  foe- 
tum.”  (Voss,  De  Historicis  Latinis,  lib.  i.  ch.  xviii.) 

The  Lincoln  College  MS.  was  collated  for  the 
first  time  by  Thomas  Hearne,  for  his  edition  of 
Corvinus  which  appeared  in  1703,  in  the  same 
volume  with  Eutropius. 

In  Hebenstreit’s  Dictionarium  Editionum,  under 
the  head  of  “ Messala  Corvinus,”  I find  two  edi- 
tions noticed,  one  of  which  would  appear  to  afford 
a clue  to  further  inquiry.  The  entry  is  as  fol- 
lows : — “ Ope  codd.  MSS.  restitut.  in  Effeme- 
ridi  Letterarie  di  Roma,  1821.”  P.  S.  C. 

[N’athaniel  Hooke  (2“*^  S.  x.  467.  ; xi.  75.)  — 
It  is  stated  that  the  French  edition  of  The  Secret 
History  of  Col.  Hooke's  Negociations,  8fC.,  was 
printed  at  the  Hague.  Last  summer  I acciden- 
tally picked  up  a copy  of  what  I suppose  must  be 
this  French  edition.  The  title-page  is  — 

“Kevolutions  d’Ecosse  et  d’lrlande  en  1707,  1708,  et 
1709.  Ou  pieces  originates  qui  n’ont  jamais  ete  publie'es 
et  oil  I’on  decouvre  les  intrigues  les  plus  secretes  du 
Chevalier  de  Saint  George,  et  de  ses  principaux  Parti- 
sans. Partie  I.  'A  la  Haye.  Chez  Pierre  Aillaud, 
Libraire  dans  le  Korte  Houtstraat,  mdcclviii.” 

It  begins  with  — 

“ Memoire  concernant  les  Avantages  de  la  France  en 
appuyant  la  Revolte  d’Ecosse,  par  le  Colonel  Hoocke, 
1707.” 

Other  memoirs  and  letters  follow,  extending  to 
p.  175.  Then  begins,  with  a similar  title-page 
(but  a different  ornament  or  vignette),  Partie  11. 
beginning  with  — 

“ Traduction  du  Memoire  presente  a la  Eeine  d’Angle- 
terre  (I’epouse  du  Chevalier  de  S.  George,  par  le  Pbre 
Ambroise  Oconov,  Provincial  des  Dominicains  Irlan- 
dois.” 

Various  statements  and  letters  follow,  ending 
on  p.  416.  J* 

Egidia,  Giles,  Geils  (2"^  S.  xi.  10.)  — I am 
aware  of  the  fact  that  there  was  “ a lady  resident  in 
Edinburgh,”  cir.  1620-30,  of  the  name  of  Giles  or 
Geills  Stevensoune,  Latinised  Egidia.  It  is  also 
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very  well  known  that  the  patron  saint  of  Edinburgh 
was  St.  Giles  or  Geills,  or,  in  Latin,  Divus  Egi- 
dius  or  JEgidius.  The  latter  is  the  Latin  spelling 
of  Aigidios^  which  seems  to  be  merely  the  mascu- 
line form  of  the  Greek  word  aigidion,  a kid,  used 
as  the  proper  name  of  a man.  Etymologists  seem 
to  be  agreed  that  Giles  is  a legitimate  derivative 
of  JEgidius^  produced  by  some  of  those  changes 
of  pronunciation  and  spelling  to  which  all  words 
are  liable.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  in  this 
very  number  (2"'^  S.  xi.  26.)  there  is  a copy  of 
a charter,  granted  by  King  Kichard  Coeur  de 
Lion,  to  “ Ricardo  de  Humetis  et  Gile  uxori  sue.” 
Was  this  Gile  the  same  name  as  Giles  ? J.  L. 


Bomb  (2“^  S.  xi.  29. 74.) — Perhaps  the  following 
extract  from  Stowe  (p.  584.)  may  be  of  use  to 
Euseb  : — 

“ One  Peter  Baud,  a Frenchman  born,  and  another 
alien  called  Peter  Van  Collen,  a gunsmith,  both  the 
king’s  (Henry  YIII.)  feed  men,  conferring  together,  de- 
vised and  caused  to  be  made  certain  mortar  pieces,  being 
at  the  mouth  from  lli“  to  19i»  wide;  for  the  use  whereof 
they  also  caused  to  be  made  certain  hollow  shot  of  cast- 
iron,  to  be  stuffed  w^^  firework  or  wildfire ; whereof  the 
bigger  sort  for  the  same  had  screws  of  iron,  to  receive  a 
match  to  carrj’-  fire-kindlers,  so  that  the  firework  might 
be  set  on  fire,  for  to  break  in  pieces  the  same  hollow- 
shot;  whereof  the  smallest  piece  hitting  any  man,  w*^ 
spoil  or  kill  him.” 

A5. 

House  over-insured  (2"'^  S.  xi.  110.)  — The 
practice  of  affixing  Insurance  Office  plates  to  in- 
sured premises  is  not  yet  quite  obsolete.  I have 
seen  new  plates  affixed  to  houses  within  the  last 
year  or  two.  I am  not  able  to  name  all  the  offices 
which  still  continue  their  use.  The  following  still 
retain  them : — 


The  Sun 
The  County 
The  Yorkshire 
Leeds  and  York  - 
Xotts  and  Derby  - 


A sun. 

A figure  of  Britannia  seated. 
York  Minster. 

Lamb  and  fleece. 

An  heraldic  shield. 

K.  P.  D.  E. 


Pronunciation  of  Coleridge  (2"*  S.  xi.  69. 
136.) — Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me 
whether  there  is  any  truth  in  the  story  which  I 
have  frequently  heard,  that  the  first  person  of  this 
eminent  and  gifted  family  took  his  name  from 
the  village  of  Cole-ridge,  in  North  Devon  ? If  so, 
the  pronunciation  of  the  village,  which  I have 
just  given,  would  of  course  determine  that  of  the 
family.  I. 


Saveloy  (2"^  S.  xi.  106.)  — No  doubt  polony 
is  a corruption  of  Bologna, — the  place  where  the 
most  celebrated  sausages  are  still  made.  Is  not 
saveloys  the  old  French  for  a Savoyard^  a native 
of  Savoy  ? If  so,  our  saveloy  would  be  the  sau- 
sage from  Savoy^  as  the  polony  would  be  that 
from  Bologna.  Cervelas  would  seem  to  imply 
something  made  of  brains.  An  old  French  dic- 
tionary calls  it  “boudin  gros,  et  court.”  “Boudin  ” 


is  explained  as  “ fait  du  sang.”  If  so,  the  cervelas 
may  mean  the  sausage  made  of  hog’s  blood,  brains 
(cervelle)^  fat,  &c.,  which  we  call  a “ black  pud- 
ding.” A.  A. 

Poets’  Corner. 

Princes  of  Savoy  and  Saxony  (2“^  S.  xi.  38.) 

— It  does  not  appear  that,  because  “ Lothair, 
Duke  of  Saxony,  being  elected  Emperor  in  the 
year  1135,  resigned  his  electorate  to  Henry  Guelph, 
commonly  called  Henry  the  Proud,”  the  name 
Guelph  is  the  family  name  of  the  House  of  Saxony. 
The  fact  is,  that  Plenry  the  Lion,  the  nephew  and 
second  successor  of  Henry  the  Proud,  of  the 
family  of  Guelph,  was  put  to  the  ban  of  the  em- 
pire, and  deprived  of  all  his  possessions  about 
A.D.  1180;  and  his  duchy  of  Saxony  given  to 
one  Bernard  Ascanius,  whose  descendants  con- 
tinued to  possess  it  till  the  year  1422,  when  the 
family  became  extinct.  It  was  then  bestowed,  by 
the  Emperor  Sigismond,  on  Frederick  the  War- 
like, Margrave  of  Meissen,  from  whom  the  present 
royal  and  ducal  families  of  Saxony  are  descended. 
They  are  not  Guelphs  at  all.  By  the  intercession 
of  his  father-in-law,  King  Henry  II.  of  England, 
Henry  the  Lion  was  restored  to  the  possession  of 
Brunswick  and  Luneburg ; and  from  him  are  de- 
scended the  families  of  the  existing  Dukes  of 
Brunswick-Brunswick,  and  Brunswick-Luneburg 

— the  latter  of  whom  is  now  King  of  Hanover. 

If  Guelph  be  a family  name,  these  are  the  only 
families  entitled  to  bear  it.  J.  L. 

Plays  at  Public  Schools  and  Colleges  (2*^^ 
S.  xi.  136.)  — In  reply  to  a question  by  the  Head 
Master  of  Westminster  on  this  subject,  I can 
inform  him  of  the  existence  of  some  plays  written 
by  King’s  Scholars  of  Canterbury  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  though  I cannot  say  whether 
there  is  any  special  provision  for  them  in  the 
Statutes.  They  are  contained  in  a folio  volume 
of  MS.  compositions  of  various  kinds,  by  King’s 
Scholars  of  that  period,  in  the  handwriting  (I  be- 
lieve) of  the  then  Head  Master,  the  Rev.  (j.  Love- 
joy,  which  is  kept  in  the  Cathedral  library.  Some 
of  these  compositions  are  probably  by  the  Rev. 
John  Johnson,  M.A.,  the  well-known  author  of 
The  Unbloody  Sacrifice^  who  was  a pupil  of  Mr. 
Lovejoy’s.  K.  S.  C. 

Oxford. 

Vicars  of  Scausby  (2”^  S.  xi.  p.  132.) — I 
have  a few  Notes  of  the  family  of  Vicars  that 
J.  H.  C.  asks  about,  as  well  as  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  codicil  to  the  will  of  Thomas  Cart- 
wright als  Vicars,  dated  June  10,  1597  ; — 

“Whereas,  I have  limited,  appointed,  and  provided 
by  my  last  will  that  one  of  my  poor  kinsmen  or  blood 
shall  be  maintained  at  Cambridge  or  Oxford,  at  learning 
for  ever,  I do  by  this  codicil  nominate  and  appoint 
Thomas  Sheppard  to  be  ye  first,  and  he  and  all  others 
succeeding  to  be  chosen,  governed,  and  placed,  and  upon 
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iust  cause  to  be  displaced  by  ye  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
York  for  ever.— Item.  I will,  and  my  intent  is,  that  if 
my  brother  Robert,  my  niece  Catherine  Cartwright  als 
Vicars,  my  nephew  Wm.  Adams  of  Adwick,  and  my 
nephew  Leonard  Wray,  dye  without  issue  male,  when 
they  shall  dye  and  no  such  issue  male  remaining,  that 
every  person  or  persons  succeeding  after  shall  j^early  for 

ever  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid unto  the  Dean  and 

Chapter  of  York  ye  sum  of  £20  at  ye  feast  of  S*.  Michael 
and  Easter  by  even  proportions  to  and  for  ye  mainte- 
nance of  two  scholars  of  my  blood  or  kin  in  ye  Univer- 
sities of  Cambridge  or  Oxford  for  such  time  as  I have 
limited  one  to  be  kept.” 

If  a record  of  this  founder’s  kin  has  been  pre- 
served, it  probably  contains  the  succession  of  ex- 
hibitioners from  Thomas  Sheppard  down  to  the 
present  incumbent,  which  would  be  a valuable 
addition  to  the  family  pedigree.  John  Sykes. 

Doncaster. 

Haddiscoe  Church  (2”^  S.  x.  411.  482.)  — My 
attention  has  been  called  to  some  remarks  upon 
Haddiscoe  Church,  which  appeared  lately  in  the 
“H.  & Q.”  I think  the  conjecture  of  Mr.  D’Ave- 
NET,  supported  by  other  correspondents,  respect- 
ing the  two  small  niches  in  the  wall  near  the  font, 
very  probable,  but  not  of  sufficient  importance  or 
certainty  to  prevent  the  intended  removal  of  the 
font  from  its  present  site,  between  the  nave  and 
north  aisle,  to  the  more  customary  position  near 
the  chief  entrance  to  the  church.  In  its  present 
position  it  would  interfere  most  inconveniently 
with  the  proposed  arrangement  of  the  new  seats 
in  the  nave.  We  are  desirous  of  preserving  the 
mural  frescoes  recently  discovered,  but  I fear  they 
are  too  much  injured  by  repeated  coats  of  white- 
wash to  be  more  than  mutilated,  though  interest- 
ing, relics  of  a past  age.  W.  Talman,  Rector. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 


(a  subject  treated  of  at  some  length  in  the  1*‘  Series  of 
“ N.  & Q.”) ; the  royal  and  other  patronage  given  to 
the  great  works  of  drainage  in  the  Fens,  in  the  Eastern 
Counties ; the  provisions  made  by  the  government  against 
an  anticipated  period  of  alarming  scarcity ; the  views  of 
medical  men  respecting  the  treatment  of  the  plague ; the 
mission  of  the  Earl  Denbigh  to  the  East ; the  endeavour 
' to  establish  a fishing  station  in  the  Isle  of  Lewis ; and 
the  ceremonies  attendant  on  the  birth  and  baptism  of 
Prince  Charles.  When  we  add,  that  in  the  present  vo- 
lume about  4000  documents  on  these  and  similar  topics 
are  clearly,  though  briefly  calendared,  — for  Mr.  Bruce 
has  the  gift  of  describing  the  object  and  main  points  of 
a paper  in  a very  few  words,  — it  will  be  seen  how  great 
are  the  obligations  under  which  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  study  of  this  important  period,  must  feel  themselves, 
not  only  to  that  gentleman,  but  also  to  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  under  whose  direction  these  most  useful  volumes 
have  been  produced. 

Books  Received  : — 

Sermons  on  the  Beatitudes.  By  George  Maberly,  D.C.L., 
Head  blaster  of  Winchester  College.  (J.  H.  Parker.) 

A set  of  well-written  and  scholarly  discourses,  with  a 
Preface  relating  to  the  recent  volume  of  sceptical  Essays 
and  Reviews. 

The  Fall  of  Rome  and  the  Rise  of  the  Hew  Nationalities. 
A.  Series  of  Lectures  on  the  Connexion  between  Ancient  and 
Modern  History.  By  John  G.  Sheppard,  D.C.L.,  &c. 
(Routledge.) 

In  these  days,  when  nationalities  and  new  maps  of 
Europe  are  so  frequently  and  gravely  discussed,  a work 
like  the  present,  founded  on  the  writings  of  Gibbon,  Hallam, 
Milman,  Sismondi,  Guizot,  Michelet,  &c.,  and  which  may 
serve  either  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  those 
writers,  or  as  a substitute  for  them  on  the  part  of  those 
who  have  but  limited  opportunities  of  stud}’,  is  peculiarly 
well  timed.  Mr.  Sheppard  has  done  his  work  very  care- 
full}’,  and  the  book  is  made  more  generally  useful  by 
Chronological  Tables  and  a good  Index. 

Curious  Things  of  the  Outside  World.  Last  Fire.  By 
Hargrave  Jennings.  Two  Vols.  (T.  & W.  Boone.) 

This  book  is  a puzzle.  It  contains  a number  of  very 
curious  and  interesting  stories  relating  to  the  “curi- 
ous things  of  the  outside  world,”  connected  by  a thread 
of  comment,  which  leads  us  sometimes  to  imagine  that 
the  writer  is  “ in  jest,  only  in  jest,”  and  at  others  that 
he  shares  Hamlet’s  belief,  that  there  are  more  things 
true  than  were  ever  dreamt  of  in  Horatio’s  philosophy. 


Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic  Series,  of  the  Reign 
of  Charles  I.,  11529-1631,  preserved  in  the  State  Paper  De- 
partment of  Her  3Iajesty’s  Public  Record  Office.  Edited 
by  John  Bruce,  Esq.,  V.P.S.A.  (Longman.) 

By  the  publication  of  this  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Calendar  oi  Domestic  Papers  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  a 
vast  amount  of  new  and  interesting  materials  for  the 
political  and  social  history  of  that  eventful  period  is  made 
ready  for  the  use  of  future  writers.  Mr.  Bruce,  after 
pointing  out  the  light  which  the  documents  here  calen- 
dared and  indexed  throw  on  the  history  of  the  prosecution 
against  Sir  J.  Eliot,  and  that  against  the  merchants  who 
refused  to  pay  Tonnage  and  Poundage,  on  that  against  Sir 
Robert  Cotton  and  others,  for  the  circulation  of  a manu- 
script book,  and  on  that  against  Alexander  Leighton  in  the 
Star  Chamber,  draws  attention  to  the  new  facts  which  these 
documents  furnish  illustrative  of  the  biography  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  of  Chief  Baron  Walter,  and  of  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  as  well  as  of  Gill,  Ben  Jonson,  Herrick,  Randolph, 
Bishop  Corbet,  Thorndike,  &c.  The  other  more  striking 
features  of  the  present  volume,  ai*e  the  king’s  laudable 
encouragement  of  the  national  anxiety  for  discovery  and 
colonisation ; the  curious  insolence  of  the  saltpetre  men 
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wanted  to  PURCHASE. 


Tat.es  op  an  Indian  Camp;  a Collection  of  North  American  Indian 
Traditions,  published  some  20  or  25  years  ago. 

Buttman’s  Midias. 

ScHiiEVELios’  Martial. 

Wuestebman’s  Theocritus. 


m*  Letters,  stating  particulars  and  lowest  price,  carriage  free,  to  1^ 
sent  to  Messrs.  Bell  & Daldy,  Publishers  of  “NOTES  AND 
QUERIES,  186.  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.  of  the  following  Books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  and  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose : — 


Barrington’s  Personal  Sketches  op  his  own  Times.  Vol.  IIL 
O’Flaherty’s  Ogygia,  by  Ilely.  2 copies  of  Vol.  II. 

Walker’s  Irish  Bards.  4to_.  _ Boards.  Uncut. 

Bunting’s  Irish  Music.  Edition  of  1809. 

Hardiman’s  Irish  Minstrelsy.  Vol.  I. 

O’Conor’s  Rerum  Hib.  Script.  Any  odd  vols. 

MSS.  IN  the  Irish  Language. 


Wanted  by  John  O' Dali/,  9.  Anglesea  Street,  Dublin. 


Studies  of  Shakspeare.  By  Charles  Knight.  1851.  (Nat.  Ed.) 
Wanted  by  Wm.  Mc2Iuilen,  32.  Brydges  Street,  W.C. 
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ij^atCce^  t0  C0rr0^jp0iitfewtj^. 

J.  Y.  Many' copies  were  made  up  from  various  editions  of  the  six 
separate  pieces  by  Wm.  Alexander,  Earl  of  Sterling,  similar  to  the  one 
possessed  by  our  correspondent,  whose  copy  seems  to  want  the  general 
title-page  to  the  following  four  tragedies:  viz.  “ The  Monarchicke  Trage- 
dies: CrcBSus,  Darius,  The  Alexandrciean,Iidms  Caesar.  Newly  enlarged 
by  William  A lexander.  Gentleman  of  the  Princes  prime  Chamber.  Con- 
don, Printed  by  'Valentine  Simmes  for  Ed:  Blovnt.  1607.”  Z?i  i/ie  Biblio- 
theca Anglo-Poetica,  a perfect  copy  is  marked  IIZ  11s. 


never  existed  in  the  Christian  church  since 
bt.  Paul  s time.  The  subject  is  not  stated  for  discussion  in  our  columns. 

_ “ Notes  and  Queries  ” is  published  at  noon  on  Friday,  and  is  also 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts.  The  Subscription  for  Stamped  Copies  for 
Six  Months  forwarded  direct  from  the  Publishers  {including  the  Half- 
yearly  Index)  is  11s.  4.d.,  which  may  be  paid  by  Post  Office  Order  in 
/auoMP  o/Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy,  186.  Fleet  Street,  E.C.;  to  whom 
all  CoMMur^icATioNs  FOR  THE  Editor  shoulil  1)6  acldvcsscd. 


Bohn’s  English  Gentleman’s  Library  eor  March. 
Handsomely  printed  in  demy  8vo.,  and  illustrated  with  portraits  and 
plates,  at  9s.  per  volume. 

The  ENTIRE  CORRESPONDENCE  of  HORACE 

WALPOLE,  with  the  Prefaces  of  Mr.  Croker,  Lord  Dover,  and 
others,  the  Notes  of  all  previous  Editors,  and  additional  Notes  bv 
PETER  CUNNINGHAM.  Illustrated  with  numerous  fine  portraits 
engraved  on  steel.  To  be  completed  in  9 Vols.  Vol.  II. 

HENRY  G.  BOHN,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 
Bohn’s  Scientific  Library  for  March. 

The  cotton  manufacture  of  great 

BRITAIN,  Systematically  investigated;  with  an  Introductory 
View  of  its  Comparative  State  in  Foreign  Countries.  By  ANDREW 
URE,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  New  Edition,  revised  and  completed  to  the  present 
time,  by  P.  L.  SIMMONDS.  In  two  volumes,  with  150  illustrations. 
Vol.  I.  Post  8vo.  cloth.  5s. 

HENRY  G.  BOHN,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

Parliameiitary  Papers. 

Recently  published  : — 

Railway  accidents.  Reports  on  in  June 

and  July,  I860— Part  V.  16  pp.  fcap.  folio.  Price  2(i. 

COAL  MINES.  Reports  of  Inspectors  for  1859. 

137  pp.  fcap.  folio.  Price  2s.  3cZ. 

Railways.  Traffic  Returns  in  England  and 

Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland  respectively,  during  the  Half-year 
ending  31st  December,  1859.  38  pp.  fcap.  folio.  Price  5d. 

nOLONIAL  POSSESSIONS.  Report  on  H.M. 

\J  Colonial  Possessions  (transmitted  with  the  Blue  Books  for  1858.) 
Part  II.  140  pp.  fcap.  folio.  Price  Is.  6cZ. 

rrRADE  AND  NAVIGATION  of  the  UNITED 

X KINGDOM  WITH  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  AND  BRITISH 
POSSESSIONS.  Annual  Statement  of  for  1859.  480  pp.  Imperial  4to. 
Price  5s. 

STATISTICAL  TABLES  relating  to  Colonial 

O and  other  Possessions  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Part  V.,  1858.  486  pp. 
fcap.  folio.  Price  5s. 

JERSEY,  ISLAND  OF.  Report  of  Commissioners 

of  Inquiry  into  the  Civil,  Municipal,  and  Ecclesiastical  Laws  of 
the  Island  of  Jersey,  with  Minutes  of  Evidence  and  Appendix.  856  pp. 
fcap.  folio.  Price  10s. 

Army  recruiting.  Report  of  Commissioners 

on  the  present  System  of  Recruiting  in  the  Army.  428  pp.  fcap. 
folio.  Price  4s.  6d. 

BERWICK-UPON-TWEED.  Report  of  Commis- 
sioners on  Bribery  at  the  Town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed.  578  pp. 
fcap.  folio.  Price  5s.  6c/. 

British  north  America.  Reports  on  the 

Progress  of  the  Exploring  Expedition  on  the  Assiniboine  and 
Saskatchewan.  220  pp.  fcap.  folio,  with  Maps.  Price  7s. 

Factories.  Reports  of  inspectors  for  the  Half- 

year  ending  31st  October,  1860.  62  pp.  demy  8vo,  Price  4id. 
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CHOICE  NOTES- 

BY  WILLIAM  OLDYS,  NORROY  KING-AT-ARMS. 

(^Continued from  p.  163.) 

Wanley. — All  the  account  of  the  HaiTeian  li- 
brary [in  Nicolson’s  Historical  Libraries.,  1736, 
p.  vi.],  was  written  by  Mr,  Humphry  Wanley, 
librarian  to  the  Lord  Treasurer  Harley,  as  his 
son,  the  most  noble  Edward,  Earl  of  Oxford,  my 
most  invaluable  friend  and  patron,  informed  me 
in  the  year  1730;  but  it  would  make  a volume 
as  big  as  this  to  give  a just  idea  of  this  library. 
Mr.  Wanley  died  July  6,  1726.  See  the  Diary  of 
his  own  Life  in  the  Harleian  library. 

Queen  Anne. — When  the  Lord  Treasurer  Ox- 
ford recommended  Sir  Symonds  D’Ewes  manu- 
scripts to  be  purchased  by  Queen  Anne  for  a 
public  library,  as  the  richest  collection  in  England 
next  to  Sir  Robert  Cotton’s,  she  said,  “ It  was  no 
virtue  for  her,  a woman,  to  prefer  as  she  did,  arts 
to  arms ; but  while  the  blood  and  honour  of  the 
nation  was  at  stake  in  her  wars,  she  could  not, 
till  she  had  secured  her  living  subjects  an  honour- 
able peace,  bestow  their  money  upon  dead  let- 
ters.” Whereupon  the  Earl  stretched  his  own 
purse,  and  gave  6000Z.  for  the  library. 

“ Trinarchodia.”  — In  a manuscript  volume, 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  James  Petit  An- 


drews, Esq.,  entitled  Trinarchodia:  the  severall 
Raignes  of  Richard  the  Second,  Henrie  the  Fourth.^ 
and  Henrie  the  Fifth,  is  the  following  note  by 
Wm.  Oldys,  who  appears  to  have  been  its  former 
possessor  : — “By  what  I can  find,  in  perusing 
this  book,  so  full  of  uncouth  and  obscure  phrases, 
metaphorical  allusions,  distant,  abstracted,  con- 
ceits, and  mystical  learning,  the  author  was  a 
clergyman,  and  calls  King  Charles  II.  his  master. 
He  began  this  book  on  the  7th  Kov.  1649,  and 
ended  it  on  All  Souls’  Day,  1650.  It  further 
seems,  these  three  reigns  and  the  Idyllia  were 
written  for  the  press  ; but  not  to  be  published 
till  after  his  death,  and  then  without  his  name ; 
yet  the  Idyllia,  by  being  said  to  be  revised  and 
enlarged,  looks  as  if  it  had  been  published  before.” 

Browne. — William  Browne  [author  oi  Britan- 
nia! s FastoraW^  was  reputed  a man  not  only  the 
best  versed  in  the  works  and  beauties  of  the 
English  poets,  but  also  in  the  history  of  their 
lives  and  characters : wherefore  he  was  pitched 
upon  to  draw  out  the  line  of  his  poetic  ancestors, 
from  Josephus  Iscanius  down  to  himself,  which 
must  have  been  a delectable  and  useful  labour, 
from  a man  not  only  of  his  learning  and  taste, 
but  who  had  the  advantage  of  living  so  much 
nearer  the  times  when  our  most  renowned  culti- 
vators of  English  poetry  adorned  this  isle.^ 

Chaucer’s  Portrait. — Winstanley,  in  his  Lives 
of  the  Poets,  p.  26.,  says,  “ Thomas  Occleve,  of 
the  ofFlep  of  the  privy  seal.  Sometime  Chaucer’s 
scholar,  for  the  love  he  bore  him,  caused  his 
picture  to  be  truly  drawn  in  his  book  De  regimine 
principis ; according  to  which,  that  his  pic- 
ture drawn  upon  his  monument  was  made.” 
To  this  passage  Mr.  Oldys  added  the  following 
note  in  the  margin  of  his  copy  of  Winstanley  — - 
“ This  book,  De  regimine  principis,  a pretty  thick 
folio,  written,  in  English  stanzas,  on  vellum,  with 
that  picture  of  Chaucer  on  the  side  of  the  verses, 
is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  West  of  the  Temple, 
who  showed  it  me,  Feb.  27,  1735.”^ 


1 An  edition  of  Wm.  Browne’s  Works  was  published 
by  Thomas  Davies  in  1772,  3 vols.  12mo.,  with  some  short 
notes  by  the  Eev.  William  Thompson. 

* Some  curious  particulars  of  this  portrait  of  Chaucer 
are  given  in  Kippis’s  Biog.  Britan,  iii.  465.  467. ; Wal- 
pole’s Anecdotes  of  Painting,  ed.  1849,  i.  30. ; Gent.  Mag. 
Oct.  1841,  p.  370. ; and  in  Warton’s  History  of  English 
Poetry,  ii.  263.  Mr.  Warton  informs  us,  that  “ it  is  in  one 
of  the  Royal  manuscripts  of  Occleve’s  poem  in  the  British 
Museum  that  he  has  left  a drawing  of  Chaucer ; accord- 
ing to  which,  Chaucer’s  portraiture  was  made  on  his 
monument,  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Blase  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  by  the  benefaction  of  Nicholas  Brigham,  in  the 
year  1556.  From  this  drawing,  in  1598,  John  Speed  pro- 
cured the  print  of  Chaucer  prefixed  to  Speght’s  edition  of 
his  Works ; which  has  since  been  copied  in  a most  finished 
engraving  by  Vertue  in  Urry’s  edition,  1721,  fol.  Yet  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  same  drawing  occurs  in  the 
Harleian  MS.  4866.  fol.  91 .,  written  about  Occleve’s  age, 
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Churchyard. — Thomas  Churchyard,  who  was 
called  the  old  Court  Poet  almost  all  Queen  Eliza- 
beth’s reign,  was  a gentleman  born : by  his  studies  at 
Oxford  and  his  travels,  a man  of  learning  and  experi- 
ence : by  his  services  and  sufferings  in  the  wars,  a 
man  of  valour  and  merit : by  his  attendance  on  courts 
and  great  men,  a man  of  manners,  address,  polite 
conversation,  and  other  engaging  qualities;  and 
with  all  this  he  died  a beggar,  without  ever  hav- 
ing it  in  his  power  to  make  himself  so  by  extra- 
vagance. All  who  have  spoken  of  him  know 
little  of  his  story,  as  Fuller,  Winstanley,  and  even 
Anthony  Wood,  who  says,  he  laboured  much  to 
recover  the  titles  of  his  writings,  in  that  very  im- 
perfect catalogue  he  gives  us  of  them  in  his  life. 
[Wood’s  Athence^  by  Bliss,  i.  727.]  But  from  some 
of  them  he  never  saw  we  collect,  he  was  born  in 
Shrewsbury  about  the  year  1520;  came  to  Henry’s 
court  in  1537 ; had  served  in  the  wars  abroad ; 
and  was  subject  at  home  under  eight  [?J  crowned 
beads  : had  also  been  in  the  service  of  two  or 
three  of  the  noblest  families  in  England  : had  de- 
dicated books  and  pamphlets,  in  poetry  and  prose, 
of  his  own  composing  and  translation,  from  Latin 
and  some  modern  languages,  to  above  twenty 
great  personages  of  fortune  and  distinction  : most 
generously  recorded  the  praises  and  celebrated 
the  memories  of  half  the  great  men  of  his  time. 
Yet  with  all  his  fighting  and  writing ; loss  of 
much  blood  and  time  in  camps  and  courts,  in  a 
fearful  and  fruitless  attendance  and  dependence 
upon  the  ungrateful  great  for  above  sixty-seven 
years,  never  could  get  more  than  a scanty  pension 
from  Queen  Elizabeth®,  and  that,  according  to 
his  own  words,  seems  to  have  been  through  the 
interest  of  Sir  Walter  Ealegh  ; but  so  scanty, 
that  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  John  Underhill,  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  one  of  his  best  friends,  he  had  no  bet- 
ter prospect  or  resource,  in  1592,  of  sustaining 
himself  to  the  end  of  his  natural  course,  than  ex- 
posing again  his  aged  and  scarified  limbs  to  the 
hardships  of  war  in  foreign  service,  as  he  miser- 
ably complains  in  his  poem  of  The  Unhappy  Man's 
J)ear  Adieu.  He  did  struggle  on,  abroad  and  at 
home,  to  salute  King  James  with  a congratulation 
soon  after  his  entrance  and  coronation anno  1604 
[1603  ?],  when  he  could  not  be  less  than  eighty-four 
years  of  age,  if  not  more.  What  notice  was  then 
taken  of  him  we  find  not,  nor  when  he  died,  but 


and  in  the  Cotton.  MS.  0th,  A.  18.  Occleve  himself  men- 
tions this  drawing  in  his  Consolatio  Servilis.  It  exactly 
resembles  the  curious  picture  on  board  of  our  venerable 
bard,  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  gallery  at  Oxford.” 

5 See  “ A Pleasant  Gonceite,  penned  in  verse,  collour- 
ably  sette  out,  and  humblie  presented,  on  New-yeere’s 
day  last,  to  the  Queene’s  Majestie  at  Hampton  Court, 
anno  Domini  1693-4,”  printed  in  Nichols’s  Progresses  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  iii.  232. 

^ A Pcean  Triumphal  upon  the  King's  Entry  to  London 
from  the  Tower.  1603, 


it  could  not  be  long  after  when  somebody  did 
cover  his  bones  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  hide 
as  much  as  they  could  such  a shameful  monument 
and  testimony  to  their  country  of  the  ingratitude 
that  reigns  in  courts  and  courtiers,  in  masters  and 
patrons,  towards  their  servants  and  dependants. 

Shadwell.  — The  character  of  Capt.  Hackum, 
in  Thomas  Shadwell’s  comedy  The  Squire  of  Al- 
satia.^  was  drawn  (as  I have  been  told  by  old  John 
Bowman  the  player)  to  expose  Bully  Dawson,  a 
noted  sharper,  swaggerer,  and  debauchee,  about 
town,  especially  Blackfriars  and  its  infamous  pur- 
lieus. 

Tom  Shad  well  died  suddenly  of  an  apoplexy 
(or  by  taking  too  large  a dose  of  opium  given  him 
% mistake)  at  Chelsea,  near  London,  Kov.  20, 
1692,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  there  the  25th  of  the  same 
month.  See  his  Funeral  Sermon  by  Nich.  Brady, 
4to.  1693. 

If  Shadwell  could  not  match  Ben  Jonson  in  his 
learning,  in  the  deep  reach  of  his  plots,  the  inno- 
cence of  his  humorous  characters,  and  the  chastity 
of  his  morals,  and  other  qualifications  of  his  mind, 
he  did  at  least  in  the  corpulency  of  his  body. 
Whence  among  many  other  sarcasms,  we  may  ac- 
count for  this  extraordinary  epitaph  of  Tom 
Brown  : — 

“ And  must  our  glorious  Laureat  then  depart  ? 

Heav’n,  if  it  please,  may  take  his  loyal  heart  j 
As  for  the  rest,  sweet  Devil,  bring  a cart.” 

Spenser.  — Ask  Sir  Peter  Thompson  if  it  were 
improper  to  try  if  Lord  Effingham  Howard  would 
procure  the  pedigrees  in  the  Heralds’  office,  to  be 
seen  for  Edward  Spenser’s  parentage  or  family  ; 
or  how  he  was  related  to  Sir  John  Spenser  of 
Althorpe,  in  Northamptonshire,  to  three  of  whose 
daughters,  who  all  married  noljility,  Spenser  de- 
dicates three  of  his  poems. 

Of  Mr.  Vertue,  to  examine  Stow’s  memoran- 
dum book.  Look  more  carefully  for  the  year 
when  Spenser’s  monument  was  raised,  or  between 
which  years  the  entry  stands  — 1623  and  1626. 

Sir  Clement  Cottrell’s  book  about  Spenser. 

Capt.  Power,  to  know  if  he  has  heard  from 
Capt.  Spenser  about  my  letter  of  inquiries  relating 
to  Edward  Spenser. 

Of  Whiston,  to  examine  if  my  remarks  on  Spen- 
ser are  complete  as  to  the  press.  — Yes. 

Kemember  when  I see  Mr.  William  Thomp- 


5 Arrived  at  length  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
four,  Churchyard  died  in  Westminster  about  the  1st  of 
April,  1604,  and  was  certainly  buried,  as  the  parish 
register  evinces,  on  the  4th  day  of  the  sahie  month,  in 
the  quire  of  St.  Margaret’s  Church,  near  his  favourite 
Skelton,  and  not  in  the  church-porch,  according  to  a 
ludicrous  epitaph  in  Camden’s  Remains.  — George  Chal- 
mers’s Life  of  him  in  Churchyard’s  Chips,  8vo.  1817. 
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son  to  inquire  whether  he  has  printed  in  any  of 
his  works  any  other  character  of  our  old  poets 
than  those  of  Spenser  and  Shakspeare ; and  to 
get  the  liberty  of  a visit  at  Kentish  Town,  to  see 
his  collections  of  Eobert  Greene’s  works,  in  about 
four  large  volumes  of  quarto.  He  commonly 
published  a pamphlet  every  term,  as  his  acquaint- 
ance Tom  Nash  informs  us. 

Shakspeare.  — There  was  a very  aged  gentle- 
man living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford 
(where  he  died  fifty  years  since)  who  had  not 
only  heard,  from  several  old  people  in  the  town, 
of  Shakspeare’s  transgression,  but  could  remem- 
ber the  first  stanza  of  that  bitter  ballad,  which, 
Tepeating  to  one  of  his  acquaintance,  he  preserved 
it  in  writing ; and  here  it  is  neither  better  nor 
worse,  but  faithfully  transcribed  from  the^  copy 
which  his  relation  very  courteously  communicated 
to  me  : — 

A parliemente  member,  a justice  of  peace, 

At  home  a poor  scare-crowe,  at  London  an  asse ; 

If  lowsie  is  Lucy,  as  some  volke  miscalle  it, 

Then  Lucy  is  lowsie  whatever  befall  it : 

He  thinks  himself  greate, 

Yet  an  asse  in  his  state, 

We  allowe  by  his  ears  but  with  asses  to  mate. 

If  Lucy  is  lowsie,  as  some  volke  miscalle  it. 

Sing  lowsie  Lucy,  whatever  befall  it.” 

If  tradition  may  be  trusted,  Shakspeare  often 
Kaited  at  the  Crown  Inn  or  tavern  in  Oxford,  in 
his  journey  to  and  from  London.®  The  landlady 
was  a woman  of  great  beauty  and  sprightly  wit. 


6 William  Thompson,  a warm  lover  of  our  elder  bards, 
and  no  vulgar  imitator  of  Spenser,  was  the  second  son  of 
the  Rev.  Francis  Thompson,  Rector  of  Brough  in  West- 
moreland. He  was  entered  as  a scholar  at^  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  he  graduated  A.M.  in  1738.  He 
afterwards  became  fellow  of  the  same  college,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  the  livings  of  Weston  and  Hampton  Poyle 
in  Oxfordshire ; after  which  (according  to  Alex.  Chal- 
mers) he  became  Dean  of  Raphoe  in  Ireland,  where  he 
died  about  1766.  D’Israeli  informs  us,  that  “he  was  the 
Teviver  of  Bishop  Hall’s  Satires  in  1753,  by  an  edition 
which  had  been  more  fortunate  if  conducted  bj'  his  friend 
Oldys,  for  the  text  is  unfaithful,  though  the  edition  fol- 
lowed was  one  borrowed  from  Lord  Oxford’s  library,  pro- 
bably by  the  aid  of  Oldys.”  In  1757,  Thompson  published 
two  volumes  of  Poems,  among  which  those  entitled  “ The 
Nativity ; ” “ Sickness ; ” and  “ The  Hymn  to  May,”  have 
met  with  considerable  approbation. 

7 According  to  Mr.  Capell,  this  ballad  came  originally 
from  Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  who  lived  at  Tarbick,  a village 
about  eighteen  miles  from  Stratford-upon-Avon,  and  died 
in  1703,  aged  upwards  of  ninety.  Mr.  Wilkes  (adds  Ma- 
lone) grandson  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  Mr.  Jones  re- 
peated this  first  stanza  of  the  ballad,  appears  to  have  been 
the  person  who  gave  a copy  of  it  to  Mr.  Oldys  and  Mr. 
Capell.  “ What  is  called  a ‘ complete  copy  of  the  verses  ’ 
contained  in  Malone’s  Shakspeare  by  Boswell,  vol.  ii.  p. 
565.,  is  evidently  not  genuine.”  (Collier’s  Shakspeare, 
ed.  1858,  i.  70.)  See  also  Halliwell’s  Shakspeare,  p.  129, 
130. ; and  Malone’s  Shakspeare,  by  Boswell,  ii.  140. 

® See  Wood’s  Athence,  iii.  802.  (Bliss)  for  the  anecdote 

f Shakspeare  stopping  at  the  Crown  Inn,  at  Oxford. 


and  her  husband,  Mr.  John  Davenant  (afterwards 
mayor  of  that  city),  a grave  melancholy  man, 
who,  as  well  as  his  wife,  used  much  to  delight  in 
Shakspeare’s  pleasant  company.  Their  son,  young 
Will.  Davenant  (afterwards  Sir  William)  was  then 
a little  school-boy  in  the  town  of  about  seven  or 
eight  years  old,  and  so  fond  also  of  Shakspeare, 
that  whenever  he  heard  of  his  arrival,  he  would 
fly  from  school  to  see  him.  One  day  an  old  towns- 
man observing  the  boy  running  homeward  almost 
out  of  breath,  asked  him  whither  he  was  posting 
in  that  heat  and  hurry.  He  answered.  To  see  his 
g-c>c?-father  Shakspeare.  “There  is  good  boy,”  said 
the  other,  “but  have  a care  that  you  don’t  take 
God's  name  in  vain.”  This  story  Mr.  Pope  told 
me  at  the  Earl  of  Oxford’s  table,  upon  occasion 
of  some  discourse  which  arose  about  Shakspeare’s 
monument,  then  newly  erected  in  Westminster 
Abbey  ; and  he  quoted  Mr.  Betterton  the  player 
for  his  authority.  I answered,  that  I thought 
such  a story  might  have  enriched  the  variety  of 
those  choice  fruits  of  observation  he  has  presented 
us  in  his  Preface  to  the  edition  he  had  published 
of  our  Poet’s  works.  He  replied,  “ There  might 
be  in  the  garden  of  mankind  such  plants  as  would 
seem  to  pride  themselves  more  in  a regular  pro- 
duction of  their  own  native  fruits,  than  in  haying 
the  repute  of  bearing  a richer  kind  by  grafting  ; 
and  this  was  the  reason  he  omitted  it.” 

One  of  Shakspeare’s  younger  brothers,  who 
lived  to  a good  old  age,  even  some  years  as  I 
compute,  after  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  II., 
would  in  his  younger  days  come  to  London  to 
visit  his  brother  Will^  as  he  called  him,  and  be  a 
spectator  of  him  as  an  actor  in  some  of  his  own 
plays.  This  custom,  as  his  brother’s  fame  en- 
larged, and  his  dramatick  entertainments  grew 
the  greatest  support  of  our  principal,  if  not  of  all 
our  theatres,  he  continued,  it  seems,  so  long  after 
his  brother’s  death,  as  even  to  the  latter  end  of 
his  own  life.  The  curiosity  at  this  time  of  the 
most  noted  actors  [exciting  them]  to  learn  some- 


® He  was  born  at  Oxford  in  Febraary,  1605-6,  and  on 
the  3rd  of  March  following,  was  baptized  at  St.  Mar- 
tin’s Church,  in  which  parish  his  father’s  house  stood. 

10  Mr.  01d3^s  might  have  added,  that  he  was  the  person 
who  suggested  to  Mr.  Pope  the  singular  course  which  he 
pursued  in  his  edition  of  Shakspeare.  “Remember,” 
saj's  Oldys,  in  his  annotated  Langbaine,  art.  Shakspeare, 
“ what  I observed  to  my  Lord  Oxford  for  Mr.  Pope’s  use, 
out  of  the  Cowley^’s  preface.”  See  Cowley’s  Works,  Pre- 
face, p.  53.  ed.  1710,  8vo.,  where  he  saj^s,  “ This  has  been 
the  case  with  Shakspeare,  Fletcher,  Jonson,  and  others, 
part  of  whose  poems  I should  presume  to  take  the  bold- 
ness to  prune  and  lop  away,  if  the  care  of  replanting  them 
in  print  did  belong  to  me.”  Pope  adopted  this  unwar- 
rantable idea ; striking  out  from  the  text  of  his  author 
whatever  he  did  not  like;  and  Cowley  himself  has  suf- 
fered a sort  of  poetical  punishment  for  having  suggested 
it,  the  learned  Bishop  Hurd  having  pruned  and  lopped 
awav  his  beautiful  luxuriances,  as  Pope,  on  Cowley  s 
suggestion,  did  those  of  Shakspeare.  — Malone, 
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thing  from  him  of  his  brother,  &c.,  they  justly 
held  him  in  the  highest  veneration.  And  it  may 
be  well  believed,  as  there  was  besides  a kinsman 
and  descendant  of  the  family,  who  was  then  a 
celebrated  actor  among  them^^,  this  opportunity 
made  them  greedily  inquisitive  into  every  little 
circumstance,  more  especially  in  his  dramatick 
character,  which  his  brother  could  relate  of  him. 
But  he,  it  seems,  was  so  stricken  in  years,  and  pos- 
sibly his  memory  so  weakened  with  infirmities 
(which  might  make  him  the  easier  pass  for  a man 
of  weak  intellects),  that  he  could  give  them  but 
little  light  into  their  inquiries ; and  all  that  could 
be  recollected  from  him  of  his  brother  Will  in 
that  station  was,  the  faint,  general,  and  almost 
lost  ideas  he  had  of  having  once  seen  him  act  a 
part  in  one  of  his  own  comedies,  wherein  being  to 
personate  a decrepit  old  man,  he  wore  a long 
beard,  and  appeared  so  weak  and  drooping  and 
unable  to  walk,  that  he  was  forced  to  be  supported 
and  carried  by  another  person  to  a table,  at  which 
he  was  seated  among  some  company,  who  were 
eating,  and  one  of  them  sung  a song.^ 

Verses  by  Ben  Jonson  and  Shakspeare,  occa- 
sioned by  the  motto  to  the  Globe  Theatre— 
mundus  agit  histrionem  : — 

Jonson. 

“ If,  but  stage  actors,  all  the  world  displays, 

Where  shall  we  find  spectators  of  their  plays  ? ” 

Shakspeare. 

“ Little,  or  much,  of  what  we  see,  we  do ; 

We  are  all  both  actors  and  epectntnrs  too.” 

Poetical  Characteristicks.,  8vo.  MS.  voL  i.,  some- 
time in  the  Harleian  library  ; which  volume  was 
returned  to  its  owner. 

Old  Mr.  Bowman,  the  player,  reported  from 
Sir  William  Bishop,  that  some  part  of  Sir  John 
ral3tafi‘’s  character  was  drawn  from  a townsman 
of  Stratford,  who  either  faithlessly  broke  a con- 
tract, or  spitefully  refused  to  part  with  some  land 
for  a valuable  consideration,  adjoining  to  Shak- 
speare’s,  in  or  near  that  town. 

King  James  the  First  honoured  Shakspeare 
with  an  epistolary  correspondence  ; and  I think 
Sir  William  D’Avenant  had  either  seen  or  was 
possessed  of  his  Majesty’s  letter  to  him.  See  Pre- 
face to  LIntot’s  edition  of  his  Poems? 

1 Charles  Hart,  the  actor,  was  born  about  the  year 
1630,  and  died  in  August,  1683.  If  he  was  a grandson  of 
Shakspeare’s  sister,  he  was  probably  the  son  of  Michael 
Hart,  her  youngest  son.  — Malone. 

2 See  the  character  of  Adam  in  As  You  like  it,  Act  II. 
Sc.  ult. 

3 At  the  conclusion  of  the  advertisement  prefixed  to 
Lintot’s  edition  of  Shakspeare’s  Poems,  it  is  said,  “ That  ! 
most  learned  prince,  and  great  patron  of  learning,  King 
James  the  First,  was  pleased  with  his  own  hand  to  write 
an  amicable  letter  to  Mr.  Shakspeare;  which  letter, 
though  now  lost,  remained  long  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam D’Avenant,  as  a credible  person  now  living  can  ! 
testify.”  Mr.  Oldys,  in  a manuscript  note  to  his  copy  of  | 


A probable  computation  of  the  thousands  of 
people  of  both  sexes  whom  Shakspeare’s  Plays 
have  maintained  to  this  day,  would  appear  in- 
credible to  anyone  who  did  not  maturely  con- 
sider it. 

(To  he  continued.') 


LETTER  OF  MARY,  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 

The  subjoined  letter  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
has  just  appeared  at  Paris  in  the  Bulletin  du  Bou- 
quiniste  of  M.  Aubry.  It  was  communicated  by 
M.  Hyppolite  Cocheris,  of  the  Bibllotheque  Ma- 
zarine, from  the  autograph  in  the  library  at  Saint- 
Die  in  Lorraine  (Departement  des  Vosges).  As 
M.  Cocheris  remarks  : “ II  est  fort  rare  de  ren- 
contrer  maintenant  une  lettre  de  I’infortunee  reine 
d’Ecosse  qui  ait  echappe  aux  recherches  de  M. 
Labanoffet  de  M.  Teulet.” 

“ Monsieur  mon  bon  frere  I’ancienne  amitie  contractile 
entre  la  duchesse  de  Feria  et  moy,  et  I’obligation  que  je 
luy  ay  pour  les  bons  ofiices  quelle  a faicte  pour  moy  et 
les  miens,  mobligent  davoir  soing  de  sa  preservation; 
cest  pourquoy,  ayant  entendu  quelle  est  devenue  mala- 
dive  et  que  layr  du  pays  luy  est  un  pen  contraire,  jay 
entrepris  de  vous  supplier  de  luy  commander  le  change 
de  pays  pour  essayer  de  recouvrer  sa  sante  et  prolonger 
sa  vie,  laquelle,  je  scay,  sera  tousiours  dediee  a vostre 
service  tres  fidellement  en  lieu  quelle  demeure.  Je  scay 
que  ces  parens  venront  soliciter,  mays  que  pour  le  respect 
digne  de  Ihonneur  quelle  a receu  par  le  feu  due  son  mail 
en  vostre  pays  pour  rien  elle  ni  aquiessera,  si  il  ne  vous 
plest  pour  lamour  de  moy  et  de  ses  merites  la  descharger 
de  telles  cerimonies  en  cas  si  important  que  de  sa  vie ; et 
je  men  sentiray  dautant  plus  obligee  vers  vous  que  je  lay 
chere.  Priant  Dieu,  Monsieur  mon  bon  frere,  vous  avoir 
en  sa  saincte  et  digne  garde,  Schefieild,  xii  doctobre 
“ Vostre  tres  afiectionnee  bonne  soeur 
“ et  cousine, 

“ Makie  R. 

“ Au  Roy  catholique  monsieur  mon  bon  frhre.”  Et  sur 
le  revers : — 

“ The  quene  of  Scotlands  leter  to  the  King  of  Spaine 
concerning  the  duches  coming  in  out  of  Spaine.” 

Bolton  Corney. 

Barnes,  S.W. 


THE  ANCESTRY  OF  CROMWELL. 

The  ancestry  of  the  great  Protector,  though 
much  discussed,  is  still,  beyond  his  great  grand- 
sire,  so  obscure,  that  I am  induced  to  trouble  you 
with  what  appear  to  be  a few  gleams  of  light  in 
that  “ background  of  heraldic  darkness”  so  pithily 
condemned  by  Carlyle. 

NToble,  further  corrupted  by  Betham,  gives  an 


Fuller’s  Worthies,  observes,  that  “the  story  came  from 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  had  it  from  Sir  William 
D’Avenant.”  Dr.  Farmer,  with  great  probabilitj’-,  sup- 
poses that  this  letter  was  written  by  King  James  in  re- 
turn for  the  compliment  paid  to  him  in  Macheth.  The 
relater  of  this  anecdote  was  Sheflield,  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham. — Malone. 
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ill-spelt  Welsh  pedigree  of  Oliver,  from  Gweris- 
tan,  son  of  Gwaethvoed,  Lord  of  Cardigan,  son  of 
Glothian,  by  Morfydd,  daughter  of  Owain  ap 
Teithwal,  and  a great  South  Wales  heiress. 

Whether  such  people  ever  were,  matters  not ; 
but  later  generations  agreed  to  believe  in  them, 
and  to  impute  to  Glothian  for  arms,  “ Or,  a lion 
rampant  regardant,  sable”;  and  to  Morfydd,  “ Sable, 
a lion  rampant,  argent  ” : and  they  affirmed  fur- 
ther, that  Gwaethvoed  adopted  this  latter  coat, 
given  to  all  his  reputed  descendants,  which,  in 
Glamorgan,  were  but  two^ — Lewis  of  Vau,  Llan- 
ishen,  &c.,  who  claimed  from  Kydrich,  second 
son,  and  Williams,  who  claimed  from  Gweristan, 
eldest  son,  of  Gwaethvoed. 

The  four  first  descendents  from  Gweristan  may 
be  fabulous  or  not ; but  from  thence  they  inter- 
married with  known  Glamorgan  families,  and  the 
pedigree  becomes  more  than  probable.  Thus,  Go- 
ronwy  the  fifth  married,  temp.  Edw.  I.,  Katherine, 
daughter  of  Roger  ap  Howel  Velyn,  the  well-known 
representative  of  Kydrych.  Their  son,  Goronwy- 
vychan,  married  a coheir  of  Rhun  ap  Sysylt  of 
Glamorgan. 

Rhun,  their  son,  was  of  Kibbour,  now  a hun- 
dred, and  then  a cantred  of  the  county,  and  in- 
cluding Llanishen  and  Whitchurch.  He  married 
a daughter  of  Aaron  ap  Howel  of  Ychan  of  Bri- 
gan,  in  the  same  county. 

Their  grandson,  Howel,  also  of  Kibbour,  mar- 
ried Wenllian,  heiress  of  Llewelyn  ap  Evan  of 
Radyr,  a parish  adjacent  to  Whitchurch ; and  the 
son,  Morgan,  married  a Button  of  Duffryn  St. 
Nicholas,  in  the  same  district. 

Evan,  son  of  Morgan,  is  described  by  Leland 
as  of  Newchurcb,  meaning  Whitchurch,  a parish 
in  Kibbour ; near  the  church  of  which  are  the 
foundations  of  a moated  tower,  which  answers 
well  enough  to  his  “pile  decayed,”  — two  miles 
from  Cefn-On,  and  two  from  Cardiff.  He  mar- 
ried a Kemeys  of  Began  ; an  old  house  still  pre- 
served in  the  adjacent  domain  of  the  Kemeys- 
Tyntes,  at  Cefn-Mably. 

William  ap  Evan,  their  son,  is  called  servant 
to  Jasper  Tudor,  who  was  Lord  of  Glamorgan  ; 
built  Llandaff  tower,  and  was  likely  to  care  for 
. the  interests  of  any  local  proprietor  who  entered 
his  household. 

His  son,  Morgan  ap  William  or  Williams,  de- 
scribed by  Leland  as  having  200Z.  or  300Z.  per  ann. 
in  Llanishen,  next  parish  to  Whitchurch,  and  as 
living  there,  married,  as  is  most  probable,  the  sister 
and  heiress  of  the  Malleus  Monachorum,  Thomas, 
Lord  Cromwell,  and  their  son,  Oliver’s  great 
grandfather,  was  Sir  Richard  Williams,  otherwise 
Cromwell ; born,  says  Leland,  at  Llanishen ; and 
who,  besides  English  property,  acquired  much  of 
the  estate  of  Neath  Abbey,  which  he  left  to  his 
second  son  Francis. 

The  above  pedigree,  though  like  most  in  Wales, 


loose  enough  as  regards  legal  proof,  bears  con- 
siderable internal  evidence  as  of  an  east  Glamor- 
gan stock ; the  families  and  places  named  being 
all  well  known  and  recognised. 

As  to  Llanishen,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
they  ever  had  the  manor  or  advowson,  or  much  of 
the  land  ; since  the  Lewises,  mentioned  by  Leland 
as  their  successors,  derived  all  these  from  Edward 
Lewis,  who  married  about  1580,  Margery,  daugh- 
ter and  coheir  of  Jenkin  ap  Morgan  Gwyn,  whose 
ancestors  had  certainly  held  Llanishen  for  three 
generations  at  least.  The  Williams  family  might, 
however,  have  held  Whitchurch,  and  have  had 
land,  or  even  a house  in  Llanishen. 

But  the  above  general  evidence  is  remarkably 
strengthened  by  the  armorial  bearings,  long  pre- 
served at  Hinchinbrook,  and  used  by  the  Protector 
himself ; and  which  closely  resemble  those  of  the 
Lewises  of  Vau,  the  recognised  descendants  of 
Gwaethvoed. 

Oliver  bore  quarters  of  six,  of  which  the  first 
three  were : — 

1.  Sable,  a lion  rampant,  argent. 

2.  Sable,  a chevron,  between  3 spear  heads,, 
argent. 

3.  Sable,  a chevron  between  3 fleurs-de-lys,  ar- 
gent. Crest,  a demi-lion  rampant,  &c. 

Lewis  of  Vau,  Llanishen,  &c.,  bore  also  quar- 
ters of  six  : — 

1.  Sable,  a lion  rampant,  argent. 

2.  Sable,  a chevron  between  3 spear  heads,  argent. 

3.  Sable,  a chevron  between  3 fleurs-de-lys, 

argent. 

The  chevrons  in  each  case  were  sometimes 
omitted,  and  the  three  last  coats  in  each  family 
belonged  to  later  matches. 

Crest,  a demi-lion  rampant,  argent. 

The  connexion  of  Lewis  with  East  Glamorgan 
being  admitted,  that  of  Cromwell  seems  to  follow. 

The  parish  registers  of  Llanishen  and  Whit- 
church, as  is  usual  in  the  See  of  Llandaff,  are  de- 
faced or  lost.  The  earlier  wills  are  uninduced 
and  inaccessible,  save  to  damp  and  vermin,  in  the 
Chapter  House  at  Llandaff;  and  such  as  may 
have  been  proved  in  London  are  so  well  pre- 
served, that  no  man,  unless  disposed  to  spend  a 
small  fortune,  can  attempt  a general  search. 
From  proctors  and  doctors,  and  those  Dragons  of 
Wantley  the  ecclesiastical  lawyers,  what  good  or 
liberal  thing  can  be  expected  ? Dryasdust. 


Chancels  and  Pictures.  — There  are  certain 
gestures  and  deeds,  unrecorded  in  Holy  Writ, 
which  have  arrived  by  successional  delivery  in 
the  Church  from  the  Christian  era  to  our  own 
time.  Of  these,  one  is  the  fact  that  when  Mary 
Magdalene  met  our  Lord  in  the  Pleasance  after 
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His  Resurrection,  and  did  not  recognise  Him,  He 
pointed  at  the  nailmark  in  His  hands,  when  He 
said  “ Mary,”  and  she  thereby  knew  him  at  once, 
and  made  answer  “Rabbouni.”  Hence,  in  the 
ancient  and  accurate  frescoes  of  the  Church,  this 
legendary  action  is  preserved.  ...  In  like 
manner,  when  Our  Redeemer  consented  to  die, 
and  suffered  His  soul  to  pass  away  ; at  the  signal 
T6T€Aeo-TOf,  His  head  dropped  towards  His  shoulder 
on  the  right  hand,  and  so  remained.  This  con- 
veyed a mystic  meaning,  and  was  embodied  by  the 
early  architects  in  wood  and  stone.  Either  they 
caused  the  western  window  of  the  tower,  or  the 
north-east  chancel  wall  to  lean  out  of  line,  or  in 
some  other  and  similar  way,  they  perpetuated  the 
yielding  droop,  the  gentle  gesture  of  that  mighty 
brow,  which  bent  with  the  pardon  of  many  gene- 
rations. Breachan. 

“Inoneing”:  a New  Word? — In  Part  II., 
just  published,  of  Dr.  Pusey’s  valuable  Commen- 
tai^  on  the  Minor  Prophets,  there  occurs  this  pas- 
sage at  p.  191. : — 

“ Seek  ye  Me  and  ye  shall  live : lit.  seek  Me  and  live.  Won- 
derful conciseness  of  the  word  of  God,  which,  in  two 
words,  comprises  the  whole  of  the  creature’s  duty  and  his 
hopes,  his  time  and  his  eternity.  The  Prophet  uses  the  two 
imperatives,  inoneing  both,  man’s  duty  and  his  reward. 
He  does  not  speak  of  them  as  cause  and  effect,  but  as 
one.  Where  the  one  is,  there  is  the  other.” 

The  word  I have  distinguished  by  capitals  is 
new  to  me.  Is  it  a new  coinage,  or  the  reissue  of 
aa  old  form  ? It  is  manifestly  a compound,  made 
on  the  same  model  as  the  word  atonement  (at-onc- 
ment),  and  is  the  present  participle  of  a verb  to 
irioTie,  just  as  atoning  is  of  the  verb  to  atone.  (See 
“N.  &.  Q.,”  1®‘  S.  ix.  503-4.).  It  would  be  cap- 
tious to  object  to  the  exercise  of  the  liberty  men 
of  learning  undoubtedly  have  of  enriching  their 
native  language  with  new  words,  or  new  compounds. 
But  it  is  well  to  cross -question  the  new-comers, 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  they  be  as  novel  as 
they  seem,  or  only  revivals  of  obsolete  forms. 

Archibald  Weir. 

Enfield. 

Langue  d’oi  and  Langue  d’oc. — ^The  terms 
Langue  (foi  and  Langue  (Toe  are,  I believe,  gene- 
rally explained  as  meaning  the  Langue  d'oui,  or 
“ yes,”  and  the  Langue  (Toe,  also  of  “ yes ; ” the 
first  being  the  expression  of  assent  used  by  the 
Erenchmen  of  the  North,  and  the  last  that  used 
by  the  Frenchmen  of  the  South.  Now  I am  not 
aware  that  “ oc  ” means  “ yes  ” in  any  dialect  of 
the  South  and  “oi”  or  “oie”  is  but  an  approach 
to  the  “ oui  ” of  the  Frank  ; and  it  has  occurred 
to  me  that,  considering  the  great  rivalry  and  dis- 
like, the  difference  of  language  and  of  manners 
between  the  North  and  South  of  France,  espe- 
cially in  earlier  times,  that  these  expressions  mean 
merely  and  simply  “goose’s  tongue,”  which  is 
their  literal  translation,  oie  in  the  North  and  oc 


in  the  South  both  meaning  “goose and  these 
two  distinct  portions  of  the  Continent  having  no- 
thing in  common,  naturally,  but  not  politely,  de- 
scribed each  other’s  language  as  cackling. 

John  de  Ford. 

Canning,  Chateaubriand,  and  Cobbett. — 
One  of  the  great  uses  of  “ N.  & Q.”  I find  to  be, 
the  making  public  unknown  sources  of  informa- 
tion. Who  would  think  of  looking  in  Chateau- 
briand’s Congres  de  Verone  for  letters  of  Geo. 
Canning,  not  elsewhere  printed  ? and  very  fine 
letters  they  are : written  with  the  genuine  warmth 
of  friendship.  Curiously,  the  first  is  written  in 
French,  but  in  a postscript  he  excuses  himself, 
and  says  that  he  shall  write  in  future  in  English. 
Chateaubriand  was  for  a few  months  minister  here 
in  England  at  the  time  Canning  was  Foreign 
Secretary.  But  this  is  not  all ; the  same  volume 
contains  a paper  of  Wm.  Cobbett’s,  translated 
into  French ; but  unfortunately,  not  done  by 
Chateaubriand  himself.  It  would  have  been  very 
interesting  to  have  seen  Cobbett’s  good,  idiomatic 
English  transferred  into  elegant  French  by  such 
an  able  pen.  Wm.  Davis. 

St  John’s  Wood. 

“ La  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.” — In  a recent 
number  of  the  above  review  (Jan.  15),  there  is  au 
article  on  the  production  of  fish  in  fresh  waters, 
from  which  I make  two  extracts,  both  of  which 
will  I think  create  some  amusement  and  surprise, 
particularly  among  those  who,  like  myself,  have 
been  wont  to  consider  the  review  in  question  as 
being  superior  in  point  of  accuracy  of  information 
as  to  English  feelings  and  habits,  and  also  as  being 
more  moderate  in  tone  than  other  French  publica- 
tions : — 

“ Beaucoup  d’honorables  Anglais  vo3’-agent  en  France 
uniquement  pour  faire  bonne  chS^re : ils  proclament  loj^^ale- 
ment  la  superiorite  des  boeufs  charnus  de  la  Normandie, 
du  Limousin  et  du  Charolais  sur  les  betes  graisseuses  de 
Durham,  du  mouton  parfume  des  Ardennes  sur  les  races 
lardacdes  de  Leicester  et  de  South-Down ; mais  ils  rejet- 
tent  notre,  poisson  avec  dedain,  et  eu  cela  aussi,  k leur 
dire,  Britannia  rule  over  the  wawes  ” (sic),  &c.  &c.  pp. 
323-1. 

And  again  : — 

“ De  toutes  les  conquetes  que  les  nouveaux  traites  de 
commerce  assurent  en  France  a I’Angleterre,  celle  dont 
elle  s’applaudit  le  plus  est  la  reduction  de  40  a 10  pour 
100  des  droits  sur  les  poissons  frais  ou  sales  de  I’etranger. 
Elle  calcule  avec  joie  que  cette  raesure  sera  la  ruine  de 
de  nos  pecheurs  de  I’Oc&n,  et  par  consequent  un  notable 
affaiblissement  de  la  population  maritime  des  rivages 
opposes  aux  siens,”  &c.  &c.  p.  329. 

These  extracts  may  well  be  permitted  to  pass 
without  comment,  but  not  perhaps  without  note. 

Exon. 

Retentive  Memory.  — The  following  is  a fair 
sample  of  a retentive  memory,  and  is  worthy,  I 
think,  of  a niche  in  “N.  & Q. : — 

“This  gentleman  [Mr.  Tennent,  M.P. /or  Belfast], on 
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the  occasion  of  Mr.  O'Connell’s  motion  for  a repeal  of  the 
r Legislative]  Union  [of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland]  m 
1834,  actually  repeated  a speech  against  the  measure, 
without  the  least  hesitation  in  a single  instance,  or  the 
slightest  mistake,  — which  occupied  him  three  hours  and 
a half  in  the  delivery  ; and  — which  renders  the  effort 
still  more  surprising  — it  was  a speech  which  was  full  ot 
minute  calculations  and  figures.  He  mentioned  the  cir- 
cumstance to  some  of  his  friends  at  the  time,  and  was  so 
confident  of  the  trust-worthiness  of  his  memory,  that  he 
sent  the  manuscript  of  his  speech  to  the  newspapers  be- 
fore he  delivered  it.” — Grant’s  Randotn  Recollections  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  p.  65. 


flexus  dat  Pontifici  ferulam  . . . . et  claves  ipsius  basi- 
lic£e  ....  Surgit  delude  Papa  cum  ferula  et  clavibus  et 
sedet  in  altera  sede  porphyrea  ad  aliam  partem,  et  ibi  re- 
stituit  eidem  priori  ferulam  et  claves  et  ab  eodem  prcecin- 
aitur  super  planetam  sedens  cum  cingulo  quodam  sericeo 
rubeo.” 

Now  wbat  can  be  the  meaning  of  the  “sedes 
perforatse,”  and  the  “ nude  sedet  ” ? No  doubt 
there  is  some  meaning  in  the  ceremony.  Can  any 
of  your  readers  inform  me  ? The  book  I quote 
from  is  undoubtedly  genuine,  and  published  by 
the  authority  of  the  Papacy  itself.  F.  S.  A. 


Some  of  your  readers  may  be  able  to  supply 
more  striking  instances;  and,  if  so,  I shall  be 
thankful  for  the  information.  One  is  here  re- 
minded of  Mr.  Shell’s  well-known  speech,  which, 
though  duly  reported  in  the  newspapers^  of  the 
day,  as  having  been  enthusiastically  received  by 
his  hearers,  was  never  delivered  ! Abhba. 


SEDES  STERCORARIA;  POPE  JOAN. 

I have  before  me  an  excessively  curious  book, 
printed  at  Rome  in  1560,  in  folio,  dedicated  to 
Leo  X.,  by  Marcellus,  Archbishop  (elect)  of  Cor- 
cyra,  and  entitled  Sacrarum  Ceremoniarum,  siye 
itituuin  Ecclesiasticorum  Sanctes  Romanes  Ecclesics, 
Libri  Tres.  It  has  the  usual  imprimatur  “ cum 
licentia  superiorum.”  The  first  book  commences 
with  a description  of  the  conclave,  and  proceeds 
with  all  the  ceremonies  of  election,  consecration, 
and  coronation.  After  partaking  of  some  refresh- 
ment, the  author  tells  us,  the  Pope  proceeds  to  the 
Lateran,  accompanied  by  a grand  procession,  the 
account  of  which  fills  several  pages.  Arriving  at 
the  porch  of  the  church,  he  alights  from  his  horse, 
his  tiara  is  taken  from  him,  and  “he  is  led  to  a 
marble  seat  standing  to  the  left  of  the  principal  door, 
which  is  called  Stercoraria ; and  there  they  make 
him  sit,  nevertheless  he  shall  so  sit,  that  he  should 
rather  appear  to  lie  (qui  ita  tamen  sedet,  ut  jacere 
potius  videatur)  ; to  whom,  by  and  by,  the  Cardi- 
nals approach,  and  raise  him  honorably  (honori- 
fice),  saying  : Suscitat  de  pulvere  egenum,  et  de 
stercore  erigit  pauperem  ut  sedeat  cum  principi- 
bus,”  &c.  &c.  The  Pope  then  enters  the  church, 
Te  Deura  is  sung,  and  another  long  list  of  cere- 
monies proceeded  with.  But  what  follows  is  very 
strange,  and  I believe  has  as  yet  entirely  escaped 
notice.  From  the  church  he  goes  to  the  palace  of 
the  Lateran,  in  the  hall  of  which  he  is  praisedf 
— the  Prior  “ facit  laudes  Domino  nostro.”  He 
then  proceeds  to  the  chapel  of  Saint  Silvester,  and 
what  takes  place  there  must  be  given  in  our  au- 
thor’s own  words : — 

“ Finitis  laudibus.  Papa  procedit  ad  cappellam  Sancti 
Silvestri,  ibi  ante  portam  cappellae  sunt  duae  sedes  por- 
phyreae  perforata,  et  nude  sedet  Pontifex  super  primam, 
ad  quern  Prior  Ecclesiae  Lateranensis  accedit  et  genu- 


AUTHORS  AND  DATES  OF  SEVENTEENTH- 
CENTURY  PAMPHLETS. 

1.  Digitus  Dei ; or,  Good  Newes  from  Holland.  Sent 
to  the  Wor^  John  Treffry  and  John  Treffusis,  Esquires: 
As  also  to  all  that  have  shot  Arrows  agaynst  Babel’s 
Brats,  and  wish  well  to  Sion  wheresoever.  Printed  by 
Abraham  Neringh,  Printer  in  Rotterdam,  by  the  Quid 
Head.  Anno  1631.”  4to.,  14  pp. 

This  tract,  written  m very  spirited  language,  is 
signed,  “Your  lov^  kinsman,  H.  P.  Query,  his 
name  ? 

2.  “ An  Accompt  of  Scotland’s  Grievances  by  Reason 
of  the  D.  of  Lauderdale's  Ministrie,  Humbly  tendred  to 
his  Sacred  Majesty.”  4to.,  52  pp. 

Query,  Author’s  name,  place,  and  date  of  print- 
ing ? The  date  is  certainly  not  before  J anuary, 

^^In*  the  reoltal  of  the  fourth  grievance,  “the 
corruption  of  the  Scotch  mint  and  coinage,”  the 
Dutch  dollars,  then  usually  current  in  Scotland 
as  coin  of  circulation  at  58rf.,  but  alleged  to  have 
been  “ cryed  down  by  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale’s 
procurement,  to  56^f.,”  are  called  legg  dollars. 
Was  this  a term  in  common  use  in  Scotland  ? No 
mention  of  dollars  so  named  occurs  in  the  arith- 
metical work  by  Samuel  Jeake,  written  in  1674, 
and  whose  list  of  foreign  coins  current  m Eiighnul 
is  very  ample. 

3 “A  Copy  of  the  Proceedings  of  some  Worthy  and 
Learned  Divines,  appointed  by  the  Lords  to  meet  at  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln’s  in  Westminster,  touching  Inrmvations 
in  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Together  with  Considerations  upon  the  Common  Prayer- 
Booke.”  4to.  6 pp. 

The  names  of  the  divines  are  given  on  the  title- 
page,  above  a conventional  image  of  a bishop  — 
“ Archbishop  of  Armagh,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Doct. 
Prideaux,  Doct.  Ward,  Doct.  Brownrig,  Doct. 
Feately,  Doct.  Hacket.” 

Query,  The  date  and  place  of  printing  ? The 
copy  before  me  has  none ; but  the  size  of  the 
paper,  or  the  binder,  may  have  been  at  fault.^  It 
may  be  noted  that  the  forty- two  gravamina  briefly 
recited  in  the  proceedings,  and  the  thirty-eight 
memoranda  or  suggestions  of  reform,  embrace 
many  of  the  very  vexed  questions  in  ecclesiastical 
matters  at  the  present  day.  Fee®.  Hekdeiks. 
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The  Brocas.  — A large  public  field  and  play- 
ground by  the  side  of  the  Thames  at  Eton,  near 
Windsor,  is  called  “The  Brocas.”  Can  any  of 
your  readers  throw  any  light  upon  the  derivation 
of  the  title?  The  spot  is  well  known  to  all 
Etonians.  B* 

Cumberland  Medal  of  1745.  — Can  any  of 
your  readers  inform  me  "regarding  the  compara- 
tive  rarity  or  value  of  a medal  designed  to 
commemorate  the  successes  of  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland in  1745  ? 

The  medal  is  of  silver,  in  fine  preservation,  of 
6 dwts.  16  grs.  weight,  and  fully  1 ^ in.  diameter. 
The  obverse  bears  the  head  and  bust  of  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  facing  to  the  left,  in  plate  armour, 
with  the  ribbon  of  an  order  over  the  left  shoulder, 
his  hair  disposed  behind  in  a queue.  Legend, 
“gvlielmvs  . Dvx  . cvMBRi^.”  On  the  under 
part  of  the  arm,  in  small  letters,  “ T.  Pingo.  F.” 
Reverse,  a lion  in  the  act  of  seizing  a prostrate 
wolf,  which  turns  upon  him  in  its  dying  agonies 
with  open  mouth.  Legend,  “ ivstitia  trivm- 
PHANs,”  and  the  date  mdccxlv.  W. 

Custine,  the  French  Republican  General  : 
Where  was  he  Born  ? — In  M.  Thiers’s  Historxj 
of  the  French  Revolution^  Gener.al  Custine  is  re- 
peatedly mentioned,  and  he  at  last  fell  by  the 
guillotine  in  August,  1793.  In  a note  to  the 
edition  of  1838  (vol.  ii.  p.  99.),  taken  from  the 
Encyclopcedia  Americana^  it  is  stated  that  — 

Count  Adam  Philippe  Custine  was  born  at  Metz  in 
1740,  and  served  as  Captain  in  the  seven  years’  war.  In 
1762  he  obtained  a regiment  of  Dragoons;  in  1780  he 
exchanged  this  for  the  regiment  of  Saintonge,  which  was 
on  the  point  of  going  to  America.  In  1789  he  was 
Deputy  of  the  nobility  of  Metz,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
who  declared  for  the  popular  party.” 

In  Train’s  History  of  the  Isle  of  Man  (vol.  ii. 
p,  349.,  1845),  he  is  claimed  as  a native  of  that 
Isle  ; where  he  is  called  — 

“ Thomas  Castine,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  military 
Chiefs  of  the  French  Kepublic,  was  born  at  Ballaneille, 
in  the  parish  of  Lonan.  When  a youth,  he  enlisted  in  a 
British  regiment  of  the  Line;  from  which,  after  a few 
years,  he  deserted  and  escaped  to  Dunkirk,  and  entered 
into  the  French  service ; in  which  he  rose  to  be  a General 
of  Division,  and  was  beheaded  in  Paris  in  1793. 

“ His  son  Thomas,  then  in  his  twentieth  year,  was  a 
servant  in  the  Isle  of  Man;  at  present  [a.d.  1837]  he  is 
a merchant  in  the  village  of  Auchencairn,  in  Galloway. 
Understanding  that  his  father  died  possessed  of  some 
property  in  France,  Mr.  Castine,  through  the  medium  of 
Cutlar  Ferguson,  M.P.  for  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcud- 
bright, applied  to  Prince  Talleyrand,  when  ambassador  at 
the  Court  of  London,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  any  rever- 
sion which  might  still  exist  of  his  father’s  property.  But 
on  the  prince  causing  an  examination  to  be  made  in  the 
proper  quarter,  it  was  found,  ‘ that  if  General  Castine  had 
really  been  possessed  of  property  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  all  trace  of  it  was  lost  amid  the  confusion  into 
which  France  was  thrown  subsequent  to  the  year  1793, 
the  time  of  his  death.’  ” 

Perhaps  some  of  your  numerous  correspondents 


can  throw  some  light  on  these  counter-statements, 
and  assign  to  the  General  his  proper  nation  ? 

William  Harrison. 

Lock  Mount,  Isle  of  Man. 

Elginshire  Genealogies.  — Can  anyone  give 
me  any  genealogical  particulars  respecting  the 
families  of  Primrose  and  Smith  in  the  shire  of 
Elgin,  previous  to  1670  ? Sigma  Theta. 

Epigram.  — On  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Mel- 
ville (1806)  an  epigram  was  written,  on  the  Tory 
side,  which  turned  upon  the  words  “ Whitbread’s 
All-but,”  and  “Whitbread’s  Entire.”  If  any  reader 
of  “ & Q.”  remembers  it,  a copy  will  oblige. 

J.  M.  R. 

James  Fellows.  — Can  any  one  furnish  any 
account  of  “ Fellows,”  a portrait  painter,  evi- 
dently of  some  note  temp.  George  I.  and  II.  ? 
Any  particulars  as  to  him  or  his  works  will  oblige 

F.  S. A. 

Galahad,  as  synonymous  with  Pandar. — 
Will  you  allow  me  to  call  the  attention  of  your 
readers  to  the  following  Query  and  remarks  ? 

In  a 4to.  copy  of  the  Decameron  in  my  posses- 
sion, I meet  with  an  explanation  of  the  other 
title  of  that  work,  II  Principe  Galeotto  : thus, 
“ Galeotto”  signifies  a pandar;  and  the  Deca- 
meron is  so  called  from  the  celebrated  line  of  the 
Purgatorio  — “ Galeotto  fu  il  libro,”  etc.  — where 
Francesca  relates  her  sorrowful  history.  The 
scholiast  on  Dante — and  by  the  way,  both  are  en- 
tirely in  Italian,  text  and  notes  — remarks  that 
Galeotto  was  used  by  the  poet  as  being  a well- 
known  term  for  one  who  assists  in  an  intrigue, 
derived  from  Galahad,  the  name  of  one  of  Ar- 
thur’s knights,  who  introduced  Sir  Lancelot  to 
Queen  Guenevere. 

There  are  two  Galahads  mentioned  in  the  Morte 
Arthur.^  the  names  being  variously  spelt : one  is 
Galahad,  the  haught  prince  ; and  the  other  the 
spotless  son  of  Lancelot.  And  neither  of  these 
can  possibly  be  the  Galahad  in  question,  as  both 
are  unheard  of  until  long  after  the  amours  of 
Guenevere  became  notorious.  Indeed  Galahad, 
the  younger,  was  not  born  till  after  this  period ; 
and  his  character  is  the  very  reverse  of  that  as- 
cribed by  the  commentators.  Yet,  says  Francesca, 

“ that  day  we  read  of  Lancelot.”  So  that  the 
reference,  if  at  all,  must  occur  in  some  copy  of 
the  romance  of  Lancelot.  It  is  not  in  any  I have 
hitherto  met  with,  nor  in  the  Mabinogi  of  the 
Welsh  cycle. 

Query,  What  ground  is  there  for  the  character 
ascribed  to  Galah^ad,  and  where  may  it  be  found  ? 

Hel  Mezzo. 

Huddersfield. 

Grant’s  MSS.  — In  the  Preface  to  Mary  of 
Lorraine.,  by  James  Grant,  mention  is  made  of  the 
MSS.  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Grant  of  Elgin,  which 
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were  bequeathed  to  the  Earl  of  Seafield,  and 
which  are  now  preserved  at  Cullen  House,  Banff- 
shire. Of  what  nature  are  these  MSS.,  and  is 
any  list  of  them  extant  ? Sigma  Theta. 

Medal  of  1753.  — I should  feel  obliged  if  any 
of  your  readers  would  enlighten  me  on  the  subject 
of  the  medal  of  which  I annex  a description. 

Obverse.  Four  male  figures,  in  costume  of  the 
period,  issuing  from  a building  on  the  right,  the 
foremost  carrying  a bag  with  “ Vindicata  ” on  it, 
and  crowning  a female  figure  bearing  a harp. 
Two  other  female  figures  on  the  left,  one  bearing 
a scroll  with  “ Leges,”  the  other  a distaff.  Fame 
flying  overhead  blowing  a trumpet,  and  bearing  a 
long  scroll  or  ribbon  with  “ Ergo  tua  jura  mane- 
bunt.”  Underneath  all  this,  separated  by  a bar, 
the  half-figures  of  two  men,  one  with  an  eagle’s 
head,  the  other  a pig’s,  grasping  at  a confused 
heap  of  money. 

Round  the  edge,  — 

Vtcunque  ferent  ea  facta  minores,  vincit  amoi*  patriae.” 

Reverse  : — 

“ Sacrum  Senatoribus  exxiv.  qui  tenaces  propositi  for- 
titer  ac  prudenter  jura  patriae  rite  vindicarunt  xvii.  die 
Decembris  vErae  Christianae  MDCCun.” 

“ Quocirca  vivite  fortes.” 

And  round  the  edge,  — 

Quique  sui  memores  alios  fecere  merendo.” 

P.  A.  C. 

Duke  of  Orleans  in  Dublin.  — There  is  a 
tradition  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  resided  in  the 
house  from  which  this  letter  is  dated.  The  late 
Mr.  W.  S.  Magee  purchased  the  house  in  1794 
(then  called  Parson’s  Green),  and  lived  here  for 
fifty- six  years.  His  family  have  a distinct  im- 
pression that  it  was  previously  occupied  by  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  and  that  the  furniture  of  the 
house  was  in  the  highest  degree  costly  and  mag- 
nificent. Is  it  known  whether  Philip  Egalite  (who 
was  executed  in  1793)  passed  any  portion  of  his 
exile  in  Ireland  ? Perhaps  it  was  Louis  Duke  of 
Orleans,  the  translator  and  annotator,  who  may 
have  resided  for  some  time  in  this  country. 

W.  J.  FitzPatrick. 

Kilmacud  Manor,  Stillorgan,  Dublin. 

Paris  Testament  of  1662.  — In  “N'.  &Q.” 
(2“*^  S.  X.  445.),  I put  the  following  Query  rela- 
tive to  a Paris  edition,  1662,  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment by  the  Doctors  of  Louvain  in  ray  possession, 
viz.  : “ Is  not  this  edition  scarcer  than  that  of 
Bourdeaux?”  Dr.  Cotton  has  noticed  eleven 
copies  of  the  latter.  I now  ask,  does  anyone  know 
of  another  copy  of  this  edition,  Paris,  1 662  ? An 
answer  will  oblige.  My  copy  is  24mo. 

Will.  C.  Neltgan,  LL.D. 

Rector  of  St.  Mary  Shandon. 

Cork,  March  2,  1861. 

Pedrinus  Zonus. — Who  was  Pedrinus  Zonus, 
further  than  that  he  was  a general  employed  by 


Rudolph  II.  of  Hungary  against  the  Turks,  and 
that  he  died  July,  1595  ? Whether  he  was  killed 
in  battle  does  not  appear.  G. 

Pew  : Domdaniel.  — What  is  the  origin  of 
our  word  “ pew  ” ? Is  it  not  derived  probably 
from  those  very  devout  persons  who,  in  order  to 
be  sure  of  a place  in  church,  kept  seats  or  chairs 
marked  with  their  names,  as  is  still  the  custom  in. 
Roman  Catholic  churches  ? Those  who  did  this 
would  naturally  be  noticed  as  the  pieux  or  pious, 
beyond  other  mere  stray  devotees,  and  the  epithet  of 
the  person  be  given  to  his  seat  as  well ; and  when 
fixed  seats  were  introduced  with  partitions,  the 
old  name  may  still  have  kept  to  them. 

In  conclusion,  can  any  of  your  readers  give  me 
the  exact  definition  of  the  word  “ Domdaniel,” 
and  its  original  source  ? John  de  Ford. 

Poem.  — Will  any  reader  inform  me  of  the  au- 
thor, and  the  last  verse,  of  a poem  which  begins — 
In  the  world’s  great  field  of  burial 
There  are  graves  of  love  ” ? 

K.  W. 

Poets  ascribe  Feeling  to  inanimate  Things. 
— I think  rivers  are  preferred  by  them  for  this 
purpose.  I am  collecting  passages  ; and  if  not  in- 
consistent with  the  course  of  “ N.  & Q.,”  should 
be  obliged  by  any.  I do  not  mean  those  in  which 
the  river  is  a sort  of  demi-god,  as  Xanthus  in 
Homer,  or  Tiber  in  Virgil,  but  such  as  Shak- 
speare’g  Severn,  which  I quote  as  an  example  : — 

“ Three  times  they  breathed,  and  three  times  did  they 
drink. 

Upon  agreement,  of  s-wift  Severn’s  flood; 

Who  then  affrighted  with  their  bloodj^  looks. 

Ran  fearfully  among  the  trembling  reeds. 

And  hid  his  crisped  head  in  the  hollow  bank. 

Blood-stained  -with  these  valiant  combatants.” 

J.  M.  R. 

Quotation. — When  I taught  myself  English,  a 
book  was  put  into  my  hands  containing  select 
pieces.  Among  them  was  one,  of  which  I only 
remember,  and  that  not  very  distinctly,  these 
lines : — 

“ Some  think  the  stature  all  in  all, 

Nor  like  the  hero  if  he  be  not  tall : 

Superior  height  requires  superior  grace, 

For  what’s  a giant  with  a vacant  face?  ” 

The  title  of  the  book  was  lacking,  and  I have 
never  been  able  to  meet  with  the  lines  since. 

A.  DE  B . 

Quotation  from  Madame  Alix.  — 

“ Some  good  things  have  been  said  of  him : one,  that 
he  is  so  intensely  common-place  that  he  must  be  free 
from  original  sin ; another,  that  some  men  have  red  tape 
for  brains,  and  he  alone  has  it  for  heart.  To  me  he  seems 
not  ill  prefigured  in  the  Gentleman- usher  of  Madame 
Alix : — 

“ ‘ II  etait  grand  et  d’une  robuste  porte ; 

Blanche  de  peau,  mais  d’une  blancheur  plate ; 

Avait  des  traits,  mais  sots,  mais  d’atomate ; 

Statue  en  chair,  se  courbant  par  ressort.’  ” 
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The  above  is  copied  from  the  Delhi  Gazette  of 
December  8,  1860.  It  is  not  necessary  to  name 
the  person  to  whom  it  refers,  as  you  avoid  politics, 
and  my  object  is  to  know  whence  the  quotation  is 
taken.  E.  H.  H. 

Seal  of  Robert  De  Thorny.  — In  an  inven- 
tory of  seals  of  those  who  signed  the  Barons’ 
letter  to  Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  determining  that 
the  King  ought  not  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Pope  concerning  the  dominion  of  Scotland ; 
among  these  barons  we  find  signing  Robertus  de 
Touny  Dns  de  Castro  Matil  “ Chemler  at  Mine.''* 
Will  any  one  say  whereabouts  in  Wales  the  Castle 
of  Matilda  or  Maud  was  situated  ? From  the 
burial  of  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  house  at  Lan- 
thony  Priory,  the  locality  seems  indicated.  Again, 
Can  any  translation  be  found  for  “Chevaler  al 
Mine”?  Is  it  a motto,  or  does  it  indicate  some 
order  of  knighthood?  The  time  is  about  a.d. 
1308.  De  Toeni. 

Stains  on  Parchment.  — I have  a parchment 
document,  attached  to  which  is  a pendant  seal  in 
a silver  box.  This  document  was  packed  away 
without  the  precaution  being  taken  of  wrapping 
something  round  the  silver  box  ; the  consequence 
is  that  when  I took  it  out  a short  time  since,  I 
found  a large  black  mark  on  the  parchment  where 
it  had  come  in  contact  with  the  silver  box.  What 
is  the  best  way  of  removing  this  ? J.  A.  Pn. 

Tippling  Glass.— -This,  I am  told,  Is  the  name 
of  an  old  vessel  of  peculiar  form  which  I lately 
met  with  in  a small  farm-house  hereabout.  It 
has  a trumpet-shaped  mouth,  prolonged  so  as  to 
be  about  a foot  in  height.  The  stem  is  tubular, 
and  instead  of  being  expanded  into  a foot  is  flat- 
tened, twisted,  and  then  continued  spirally  up- 
ward at  a sufficient  distance  from  the  descending 
stem  to  admit  of  a hand  being  inserted ; and  it 
terminated  apparently  (for  neither  end  is  perfect) 
on  a level  below  that  of  the  trumpet  mouth.  At 
the  small  end  the  glass  is  considerably  thickened, 
and  the  bore  contracted  to  the  size  of  a large 
knitting  needle.  The  vessel  will  not  stand  alone. 
Has  it  any  other  or  more  correct  name  ? Is  it 
merely  a lusus  artis,  or  are  there  many  exam- 
ples ? And  what  end  was  answered  by  so  strange 
a shape  ? S.  W.  Rix. 

Beccles. , 

WiLLMUS  DE  Horchie.  ' — By  a document,  now 
in  my  possession,  a certain  William  de  Horchie, 
“ pro  salute  animi  mei  et  animarum  patris  et  ma- 
tris  mei  atque  uxorum  mearuni  et  pro  salute 
animi  Johannis  filii  mei  nuper  defuncti,”  gave 
“ abbati  et  conventui  de  Ponte  Roberti,  totam 
terram  qui  dicitur  Maderesham  cum  pertinenciis 
in  parochia  seu  in  villa  de  Beckeley.” 

Can  any  correspondent  inform  me  of  the  date 
of  this  gift  ? And  whether  any  of  the  donor’s  de- 


scendants, bearing  the  same  name,  now  reside  in 
the  county  of  Sussex  ? Delta. 

Worms  in  the  Flesh.  — In  a book,  entitled 
Exercitatio  de  Vena  Medinensi^  written  by  Geo. 
Hier.  Velschius,  and  printed  in  1674,  there  are 
several  very  curious  engravings;  notably  one  of 
Persian  surgeons  extracting  worms  from  the  legs 
of  patients,  and  another  of  Indians  performing  a 
like  operation  on  themselves.  One  plate  repre- 
sents a naked  man  whose  whole  body  is  covered 
with  these  so-called  worms,  which  meander  over 
every  part  of  his  person,  and  are  strangely  con- 
voluted about  the  joints.  This  is  given  on  the 
authority  of  Anton.  Guenocius  {exercitatissimus 
Parisiensium  Medicus  et  Chirurgus),  and  two  cases 
of  the  disease  are  quoted  from  his  works.  In  one 
the  operation  of  extracting  the  worms  was  suc- 
cessful ; though,  as  they  exhibited  no  signs  of  life,, 
it  was  after  all  doubtful  whether  the  specimens, 
which  measured  some  five  or  six  feet  in  length,  were 
worms,  or  simply  nerves  or  ligaments.  In  the 
other  case,  the  operation  was  a failure : for  the 
surgeon,  in  drawing  out  the  worm,  “ earn  disrum- 
pit,  unde  inflammatio,  dolor,  convulsio,  et  xxm 
horarum  spatio  ipsa  mors  sequuta.” 

Supposing  these  operations  not  to  have  been 
mere  juggling  tricks  on  the  part  of  the  Persian 
surgeons  and  their  European  brethren,  I should 
be  glad  to  learn  what  they  really  did  extract  from 
the  bodies  of  their  unfortunate  patients  ? Delta. 


Leighton.  — In  — 

“ A Speech  delivered  in  the  Star-Chamber  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  xiv^^  of  June,  mdcxxxvii,  at  the  Censure 
of  lohn  Bast  wick,  Henry  Burton,  and  William  Prinn  j. 
concerning  pretended  Innovations  in  the  Church.  By  the 
most  Reverend  Father  in  God,  William,  L.  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  his  Grace.  London:  Printed  by  Richard 
Badger,  mdcxxxvii.”  pp.  77.  — 
at  p.  6.  is  the  following  : — 

“ And  a great  trouble  ’tis  to  them,  that  we  maintain 
that  our  calling  of  Bishops  is,  jure  dimno,  by  divine  rights 
Of  this  I have  said  enough,  and  in  this  place,  in  LeightorCs 
Case,  nor  will  I repeate.” 

Who  is  the  “ Leighton”  here  mentioned  ? for 
what  crime  was  he  censured  In  the  Star-Chamber  ? 
and  where  is  his  “ Case,”  and  its  particulars  re- 
ported, or  to  be  found  ? W.  A.  Leighton. 

Shrewsbury.  ^ 

[The  person  inquired  after  is  Dr.  Alexander  Leighton,, 
the  father  of  the  celebrated  Archbishop  of  Glasgow.  His 
unfortunate  work,  Zion's  Plea,  in  which  he  styles  the 
bishops  “ men  of  blood,”  and  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  “ a 
daughter  of  Heth,”  brought  upon  him  the  vengeance  of 
the  Star-Chamber,  and  degradation  from  his  orders,  Noy. 
9,  1630.  See  Rushworth’s  Hist.  Collections,  vol.  j.  pt.  ii. 
pp.  56,  57. : and  An  Epitome  or  Briefe  Discoverie  of  the 
Great  Troubles  of  Dr.  Leighton,  4to.,  1646 ; and,  lastly, 
the  recently-published  Calendar  of  Domestic  State  Papers^ 
1629—1631,  edited  by  Mr.  Bruce.] 
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Dr.  Johnson’s  Works.— Are  you  able  to  make 
known  who  was  the  editor  of  Johnson’s  Works, 
Oxford,  1825  ; Pickering,  London;  Talboys,  Ox- 
ford ? Not  a few  of  the  “ Preliminary  Notices  ” 
(as  e.  g.  to  vol.  iv.)  are  admirable  alike  for  ele- 
gance of  style  and  justness  of  criticism,  and  com- 
pletely outweigh  the  flimsy  disparagements  of  that 
great  writer  which  have  been  “ fashionable  during 
the  succeeding  interval,  or  great  part  of  it. 

M.  A. 

[We  have  been  informed  that  this  handsome  and  care- 
fully printed  edition  of  Johnson’s  Works  was  edited  by 
the  late  Mr.  D.  A.  Talboys  himself,  who  subsequently 
translated  Professor  Heeren’s  Works  into  English.] 

Literary  Hoax.  — I was  lately  present  at  a 
literary  party,  where  the  conversation  turned  for 
a time  on  the  hoax  lately  practised  on  one  of  our 
daily  papers.  This  led  to  a rather  rich  enumera- 
tion of  similar  hoaxes  ; and  it  was  stated  by  one  of 
the  company,  that  a hoax  was  practised  long  ago 
on  the  GentlemariS  Magazine,  by  means  of  a pre- 
tended picture  of  one  of  the  Clnq-ports,_  which 
was  actually  published,  and  still  stands  in  that 
excellent  work.  Where  might  one  find  it  ? 

Spectacles. 

[We  are  able  to  state,  that  the  pretended  picture  was  a 
view  of  “ Old  Sandwich,”  which  maybe  seen  in  the  Gcn- 
tleman’s  Magazine  for  April,  1793,  opposite  p.  311.  The 
view  in  question  was  altogether  imaginary,  being  the 
produce  of  a clever  artist,  whose  youth  at  the  time 
might  perhaps  be  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  what,  after 
all,  was  nothing  better  than  a deliberate  falsehood. 
Another  of  these  discreditable  pieces  of  mistaken  fun  was, 
we  understand,  played  off  upon  the  gentlemen  who  ar- 
ranged the  Exhibition  formed  by  the  Archaeological 
Institute  at  their  late  visit  to  Gloucester.  The  practice 
is  so  reprehensible,  that  all  lovers  of  truth,  and  students 
of  literature  and  art,  should  leave  it  to  the  congenial 
hands  of  the  fraudulent^  manufacturers  of  forged  coins, 
and  other  mock  antiquities.] 

Westminster  Play.  — Could  you  oblige  me 
with  the  names  of  the  scholars  who  acted  in  the 
Westminster  Plays  in  the  years  1839 — 1840? 

Zeta. 

[An  account  of  the  Westminster  Play  for  1839,  with 
the  names  of  the  scholars,  is  printed  in  the  Gent.  Mag. 
for  Jan.  1840,  p.  68.] 

“From  humble  Port  to  imperial  Tokay.”  — 
I am  told  that  this  line  is  from  the  comedy  of 
High  Life  below  Stairs.  Can  you  kindly  inform 
me  who  is  the  author  of  that  play,  and  whether 
the  line  is  original,  or  a quotation  from  some  older 
source  ? If  the  latter,  from  whence  is  it  taken  ? 

H.  H.  B. 

[The  passage  is  not  given  as  a quotation.  It  occurs  in 
Act  II.  as  follows : — 

“ Kitty.  Why,  Philip,  you  have  made  the  hoy  drunk  ? 

“ Philip.  I have  made  him  free  of  the  cellar.  Ha,  ha, 
ha! 

“ Lovel.  Yes,  I am  free  — I am  very  free  — 

“ Philip.  He  has  had  a smack  of  every  sort  of  wine, 
from  humble  port  to  Imperial  Tokay. 


“ Lovel.  Yes,  I have  been  drinking  Kokay.'* 

The  Eev.  James  Townley,  Master  of  the  Merchant 
Taylors’  School,  was  the  author  of  the  farce.  High  Life 
below  Stairs,  8vo.,  1759,  a piece  which  has  held  its  con- 
stant place  on  the  stage  against  all  the  variations  of 
dramatic  taste  and  literary  caprice.] 


SIMOX  GRAY. 

(2^^  S.  xi.  29.  7-7.  139.) 

I bad  hoped,  when  the  name  of  Simon  Gray 
found  .its  way  into  “ N.  & Q ,”  that  we  should 
have  had  some  interesting  particulars  regarding 
that  remarkable  character ; who,  although  a con- 
siderable writer,  has  no  place  in  any  dictionary, 
either  biographical  or  bibliographical,  if  we  ex- 
cept a single  entry  under  his  name  in  Watt.  I 
do  not  here  profess  to  supply  the  omission  ; but 
having  lately  been  engaged  turning  over  his  Mes~ 
siad,  I find  at  the  end  of  that  epic  a list  of  Mr. 
Grafs  Works,  which,  although  I have  condensed, 
is,  I fear,  far  too  heavy  an  article  for  your  columns. 
I therefore  content  myself  with  pointing  out  this 
source  of  information,  adding  such  nota  upon  the 
salient  points  of  Mr.  Gray’s  literary  character  as 
it  supplies,  or  as  I find  in  the  works  themselves 
as  far  as  I am  acquainted  with  them.  The  articles 
enumerated  in  the  list  amount  to  sixteen,  with 
the  exception  of  four,  all  devoted  to  politics  and 
political  economy ; in  which  lines,  it  is  evident, 
the  subject  of  my  Note  must  have  acquired  con- 
siderable popularity  in  his  day.  Gray’s  views 
upon  social  and  commercial  matters  ran  counter 
with  the  favourite  authorities  of  his  time  ; conse- 
quently, his  works  under  these  heads  are  a series 
of  attacks  upon  Adam  Smith,  Say,  Mai  thus,  Ri- 
cardo, &c.,  and,  according  to  the  critics  he  quotes, 
very  much  damaged  the  theories  of  those  celebri- 
ties. Mr.  Ensor,  one  of  our  author’s  eulogists, 
observes  that  “Mr.  Gray  thinks  there  cannot  be 
too  many  people  ; Mr.  Malthus  that  there  cannot 
be  too  few and  upon  this  issue,  the  Monthly 
Review  asserts  that  Gray’s  Happiness  of  States  is 
the  best  refutation  of  the  Malthusian  doctrines. 
Many  of  Mr.  Gray’s  political  productions  were 
confined  to  the  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  he 
occasionally  mystified  the  public  by  a pseudonyme  ; 
in  two  instances  using  that  of  Geo.  Purves,  LL.D. 
But  perhaps  the  exceptions,  or  purely  literary  per- 
formances of  our  author,  may  have  more  interest 
for  the  general  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  They  are  : 

1.  The  Warlock  Wooer.  A Ballad.  Edin.  (Creech), 
1793. 

2.  The  Life  of  Jno.  Gray,  M.D.  Physician  to  Ld.  Nelson. 

Obituary,  1826.  ^ 

3.  The  Spaniard;  or,  Relviudez  and  Elzora,  a tra- 
gedy; and  The  Young  Widow;  a Comedy.  Sq.  8vOi 
London,  1839. 

The  author  addresses  this  last  to  G.  R.  Clarke 
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and  W.  Jerdan,  Chairman  and  Croupier  of  the 
A.  Club,  in  which  he  anticipates  the  surprise  of 
these  gentlemen  on  receiving  from  a man  of  his 
years  and  political  antecedents  a play ; and  there- 
upon enters  into  some  particulars  regarding  his 
early  life  and  literary  predilections  while  yet  a 
stripling  in  the  town  of  Dunse.  The  play  of  The 
Spaniard^  he  says,  was  written  In  1788,  and  boldly 
submitted  to  the  critical  examination  of  Dr.  Hugh 
Blair,  who,  by  the  correspondence  between  the 
veteran  professor  and  boy  poet,  here  published, 
did  not  altogether  throw  cold  water  upon  the 
drama.  Mr.  Gray,  to  further  satisfy  his  above- 
named  friends  that  he  was  not  the  mere  statist 
they  and  the  world  considered  him,  says  : — 

“Having  thus  set  aside  this  serious  dpWoH objection 
to  my  dabbling  in  works  of  imagination,  I must  now  say 
something  of  ray  appearance  on  the  scene  in  the  character 
of  a dramatist.  It  may  by  some  be  thought  too  late  in 
the  day  for  me  to  begin  writing  plays ; that  might  be 
just  as  to  beginning;  but  The  Spaniard  was  written,  and 
reviewed  by  a competent  judge,  too,  fifty-one  3’ears  ago ; 
and  -further  as  to  beginning  so  late,  I some  months  ago 
finished  a historical  drama,  which  is  my  fifty-fourth 
play.”  (!) 

In  a foot-note  to  this  the  author  adds,  more 
minutely : — 

“ The  fruits  of  this,  to  me,  delightful  amusement  for 
these  fifty  years  are  21  Tragedies,  of  which  11  are  histo- 
rical ; 28  Comedies ; a Burlesque  Tragedy ; a Burlesque 
Comedy;  a Burlesque  Romantic  Drama;  and  2 Burlesque 
Operas.” 

If  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Jerdan  were  startled  by 
the  receipt  of  a play  from  a political  economist, 
my  readers,  after  this,  will  not  be  less  so  with  the 
last  literary  production  of  Mr.  Simon  Gray,  which 
bears  the  following  title  : — 

“ The  Messiad ; or  the  Life,  Death,  Resurrection  and 
Exaltation  of  Messiah,  the  Prophet  of  the  Nations, 
8vo.  pp.  258.  Lond.  1842.” 

This  also  Is  asserted  to  be  a juvenile  work  of 
1788.  In  a preface  dated  Dec.  1841,  the  author 
considers  his  subject  as  a higher  and  more  per- 
fect one  for  an  epic  than  the  expulsion  from 
Paradise.  Whether  he  treats  it  with  proportion- 
ate ability  must  be  left  to  the  critics,  but  the 
measure  and  whole  style  is  Miltonic,  The  poet 
professes  to  construct  his  poem  upon  genuine 
Catholic^  Christianity,  as  derived  from  the  four 
Evangelists,  flattering  no  sectarians,  and  yet 
wounding  the  feelings  of  none ; an  apologetic 
tone  towards  the  schlsmatical  would,  however, 
seem  to  contradict  this  ; and  he  ends  the  first  vo- 
lume by  saying  that  if  any  such  considered  them- 
selves aggrieved,  he  will  make  reparation.  But 
alas  ! for  the  sectarians,  poor  Mr.  Gray  may  not 
have  even  seen  his  book  in  print ; for  the  GenVs 
Magazine,  in  its  obituary,  under  July,  1842,  an- 
nounces — 

“ At  Moruington  Crescent,  at  an  advanced  age,  Simon 


Gray,  Esq.,  formerly  of  the  War  Office,  and  author  of 
various  literary  productions.” 

Let  me  conclude  with  a Query : Was  James 
Gray,  also  of  Dunse,  and  author  of  Cona,  a poem 
(Edin.  1814),  and  A Sabbath  among  the  Mountains 
(Edin.  1823),  &c.,  a member  of  the  same  family  ? 

J.  0. 


THE  SCARLETT  FAMILY. 

(2“d  S.  X.  478.) 

I am  obliged  to  Mr.  Henry  W.  S.  Taylor  for 
his  information  in  “ N.  & Q.”  with  respect  to  the 
Scarlett  family. 

Will  he  be  good  enough  to  state  from  what 
source  he  derived  any  particular  information  re- 
lating to  the  lineage  of  “Mrs.  Anne  Scarlett,” 
beyond  what  I see  in  Burke’s  Peerage  and  Baro- 
netage under  the  reference  to  the  family  of 
Stonhous  ? 

When  I was  writing  to  “ H.  & Q.”  last  year  on 
the  subject  of  the  Scarletts,  I was  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  late  Lord  Abinger’s  family  in 
Jamaica  were  not  descended  from  the  Eastbourne 
family  of  Scarletts  in  Sussex. 

I had  been,  however,  erroneously  led  to  that 
conclusion ; for  I have  since  positively  ascer- 
tained, by  the  investigation  of  documents  pre- 
served in  the  Record  Office  in  Jamaica,  that  Lord 
Abinger’s  descent  is  from  Thomas  Scarlett  of 
Eastbourne,  a younger  brother  of  Captain  Francis 
Scarlett,  who  was  the  first  emigrant  of  that  family. 
This  Thomas’s  son  and  heir,  William,  entered  as 
a student  at  the  Middle  Temple  on  the  17th  of 
June,  1681.  He  inherited  the  Jamaica  property 
of  his  uncle  Francis,  quitted  England  to  take  pos- 
session of  his  estate,  and  resided  with  his  wife  in 
the  island. 

He  had  one  son,  also  named  William,  who  mar- 
ried an  heiress  of  the  name  of  Judith  Lecomte, 
the  daughter  of  a French  Huguenot. 

James  Scarlett,  Esq.,  the  grandfather  of  the 
late  Lord  Abinger,  was  a wealthy  landed-pro- 
prietor, and,  with  other  children,  was  the  issue  of 
the  above-mentioned  marriage. 

Robert  Scarlett,  Esq.,  the  grandfather  of  the 
present  Lord  Abinger,  was  a younger  son  of  the 
above-named  James.  His  father  divided  his 
estates  equally  among  his  children,  and  Robert 
Scarlett  possessed  several  estates,  and  resided  al- 
ways in  Jamaica.  He  married  a great  great 
granddaughter  of  Henry  Laurence,  who  was  Pre- 
sident of  Cromwell’s  Council ; and  he  was  the 
father  of  the  late  Chief  Baron  Abinger,  and  of  his 
brother  SirWilliam  Aveylln  Scarlett,  the  late  Chief 
Justice  of  that  colony.  Both  of  these  gentlemen 
came  to  England  when  very  young,  and  were 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ; of  which 
College  the  late  Chief  Baron  was  entered  as  a 
Fellow- Commoner  before  he  was  sixteen. 
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Thoaias  Scarlett,  Esq.,  of  Eastbourne,  the  an- 
cestor of  these  Scarletts,  was  the  son  of  Mr. 
Benjamin  Scarlett,  who  married  in  the  year  1625 
Mary  Kennard,  a niece  of  the  Rev.  John  Giles, 
Rector  of  Penhurst,  near  Battle,  in  Sussex,  patron 
of  that  and  other  livinsjs. 

Giles  appears,  by  his  will,  to  have  been  a man 
of  landed  estate;  and  in  speaking  of  his  niece, 
refers  to  his  kinsman  Kennard  of  Reynham,  in 
Kent,  a well  known  and  ancient  family.  Pie 
makes  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  and  Benjamin  Scarlett, 
whom  he  calls  his  cousin  and  kinsman,  executors 
of  his  will;  and  he  leaves  an  estate  to  each  of 
them,  and  a good  deal  of  landed  property  to  the 
children  of  Benjamin  Scarlett. 

To  Benjamin  Scarlett,  besides  other  property, 
he  bequeathes  a moiety  of  the  manor  of  Hasel- 
dene,  of  which  they  were  before  together  joint 
lords,  which  manor  is  now  the  property  of  the 
Earl  of  Ashburnham. 

I observe,  in  the  map  of  Sussex,  that  a farm  in 
that  district  is  still  called  Dyke’s  farm. 

The  will  of  Benjamin  Scarlett  has  not  been 
found,  though  diligently  searched  for  at  Doctors’ 
Commons  and  elsewhere.  Perhaps  a copy  of  it 
may  exist  among  the  old  title-deeds  at  Ashburn- 
ham Park.  Its  discovery  might  possibly  throw 
light  upon  the  immediate  progenitors  of  Benjamin, 
but  he  was  probably  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Francis 
Scarlett,  Vicar  of  Sherbourne,  in  Dorsetshire ; 
who  had  a son  named  Benjamin.  The  dates  and 
names  seem  to  coincide. 

The  coat  of  arms  borne  by  the  Scarletts  is  a 
very  ancient  one ; probably  more  ancient  than 
the  colour  which  is  now  called  by  that  name,  as 
the  surname  of  Scarlett  is  said  to  have  existed 
before  the  colour  was  so  called. 

The  family  may  be  descended  from  Thomas 
Scarlett,  Esq.,  who  was  in  Burgh’s  corps  at  Agin- 
court;  and  who  furnished  three  horse-archers, 
besides  his  personal  service,  to  Henry  V.  Or  from 
William  Skarlett,  Constable  and  Governor  of 
Rochester  Castle,  temp.  Edw.  III.  Vide  Hasted’s 
Kent. 

This  last  Skarlett  was  succeeded  at  the  Castle 
by  Lord  Cobham  de  Broke,  with  whose  family  he 
was  connected ; or  the  descent  may  be  from 
Robert  Skarlett,  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  West 
Peckham,  in  Kent,  temp.  Edw.  I.,  called  in  the 
Inquisition  book  Scarlett  de  Hoo ; in  which  hun- 
dred Peckham,  or  Pecheham,  is  situated. 

Can  Mr.  Taylor  inform  me  whether  the  coat 
armour  of  the  gentry  who  fought  at  Agincourt 
is  preserved  ? And  whether  there  is  any  mode  of 
ascertaining  what  arms  were  borne  by  the  Scar- 
letts of  Kent  in  those  early  times,  previous  to  the 
Heralds’  Visitations  ? Genealogist. 


^NEAS  AND  THE  PROFESSOR  OF  POETRY. 


(2“'i  S.  xi.  108.) 

“ Thanking  the  gods  for  strong  legs  — 

Upia/jLiSe,  rt  fxe  ravra  koX  ovk.  edeXovra,  KeAeuets  'Z 
’AvrCa  UrjKeCuivO';  vnepOviMOio  p-d^eaBai ; 

Oil  p.ev  yap  vvv  TrpwTa  TrofiwKeos  dvT  ’A^tA^o? 
’XrrjO'opiat,  dAA’  ijSrj  fxe  KaX  dAAore  SovpX  (fio^TjO’ev,  ^ 
16175,  ore  Povcrti/  eTriqKvdev  r)p.eTepr](TL, 

Ilepcre  5e  Avpvrjcra-ov  KaX  U-qSaaov'  avrap  ep,e  Zevs 
'Elpvo'aO',  05  p.01  eTTcipcre  p.ivos  \ai^y}pd  re  yovvaP 

Iliad,  XX.  87. 

Pope  translates  this  genteelly  : — 

“ But,  Jove  assisting,  I survived  that  day.” 


Voss  honestly : — 

Aber  Kronion 

“ Rettete  mich,  der  kraft  mir  erregt’  und  hurtige  schenkeV' 


The  -Slneas  of  Homer  is  a man  of  sufficient  cou- 
rage and  prudence,  who  knows  his  own  strength 
and  his  adversary’s,  and  does  not  go  about  pro- 
fessing himself  ready  to  whip  his  weight  in  wild 
cats. 


“ Throwing  stones  from  behind  a wall : ” — 

JEneas  was  good  at  throwing  stones.  In  the 
eleventh  Post-homeric,  the  Greeks,  forming  a tor- 
toise with  their  shields,  approach  the  wall  of  Troy. 
JEneas  hurls  a stone  which  breaks  through  ; Phi- 
loctetes  shoots  at  him,  but,  as  the  poet  with  no- 
ticeable flatness  says,  — 

“ ’AiTSTpaire  yap  KvOepeia 

Kal  (TaKOS.” 

H]neas  then  crushes  the  head  of  Toxechmes,  a 
friend  of  Philoctetes,  who  in  grief  and  anger  ex- 
claims, — 

''  AiveCa,  vvv  eoA7ra5  evX  ^peaX  aycriv  dpicrro? 

’Ep.p.evai,  eK  rrupyoio  Trovevp.evos,  ev6a  yvvonKe? 

Av(Tp.evi(TLV  pidpvavrai  dvd^KiSes’  el  8e  ns  eo'crl 
Icrx^o  relxeos  eKTog  ev  evrecrcv  6<f>pa  SaeCyjs 
UolavTOS  0pa<TVV  via  KaX  eyx^o-t,  KaX  /SeAeeiriv.” 

Quinti  Calabri  Faralipomena,  xi.  491.  ed.  De  Pauw. 

To  this  ^neas  makes  no  reply,  but  minds  his 
own  work  and  defends  the  wall. 

The  character  of  iEneas  is  well  appreciated  by 
M.  Sainte-Beuve,  in  his  Etude  de  Virgile,  Paris, 
1857. 

“ The  Professor  of  Poetry 

The  date  of  the  Essay  on  Heroick  Poetry  is 
1728.  From  1718  to  1728  Thomas  Wharton,  of 
Magdalen,  was  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford.^  I 
think  his  lectures  were  not  printed.  He  preached 
a violent  Jacobite  sermon  on  May  29,  1719,  an 
abstract  of  which,  and  the  proceedings  taken  upon 
it,  will  be  found  in  Terrce  Filius,  March  8 — 11, 
1721.  In  No.  X.  Feb.  18,  Amhurst  says,  — 

“All  the  productions  which  I have  seen  of  his,  except 
a few  dull  verses  in  print  not  worth  mentioning,  are, 

1.  The  Hanoverian  Turnip,  to  the  tune  of  ‘ And  a hoe- 
ing we  wilt  go.’  2.  Verses  on  the  Chevalier’s  Picture. 
3.  Verses  upon  the  Death  of  the  Young  Prince.” 


In  No.  XXV.  is  a description  of  a fictitious 
Poetical  Club,  of  which  he  is  elected  president. 
Perhaps  he  may  be  the  person  indicated.  I have 
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not  been  able  to  find  any  of  bis  writings.  Joseph 
Trapp  was  the  first  Professor  of  Poetry.  The 
oflSce  may  be  held  ten  years.  He  was  elected  in 
1708,  and  went  out  in  1718,  In  the  first  volume 
of  his  Prmlectiones  Poeticce^  Lond.  1736,  3rd  edit., 
Lucan  and  Seneca  are  compared  with  Virgil  much 
to  their  disadvantage ; but  this  is  not  proof  that 
Trapp  is  the  professor  referred  to,  as  such  com- 
parison is  likely  to  be  made  by  every  lecturer  on 
poetry.  I believe  Trapp  published  a sermon  On 
the  Evil  of  being  Righteous  overmuch.  He  is 
known  chiefly  by  the  epigrams  on  his  translation 
of  Virgil ; but  the  Prcelectiones  are  worth  reading. 
The  criticism,  though  not  brilliant,  is  sound  and 
dear,  and  shows  that  it  was  thought  and  not 
compiled. 

Of  the  Prcelectiones  Poeticce  published  in  the 
last  century  I know  only  those  of  Trapp  and 
Hawkins;  the  latter  contain  some  good  Latin 
versions  from  Shakspeare.  Probably  there  are 
more,  and,  if  so,  I shall  be  glad  to  be  directed  to 
them.  H.  B.  C. 

U.  U.  Club. 


Bookbinding  in  Ancient  and  in  Medijevad 
Times  (2^^  S.  xi.  169.)  — In  answer  to  Mr.  Way’s 
question,  “What  are  the  best  treatises  relating  to 
the  art  of  bookbinding?”  I would  refer  that 
highly  learned  archaeologist  to  the  able  “ Hotice 
sur  la  reliure  d’une  vie  manuscrite  de  Saint- 
Omer,”  given  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Revue 
de  V Art  Chretien,  Besides  its  own  riches  of  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  that  article  from  the 
pen  of  the  Chevalier  de  Linas  abounds  in  refer- 
ences to  a large  number  of  works  on  the  same 
point.  The  valuable  book  of  the  Hon.  B,.  Curzon 
on  the  monasteries  of  the  East  will  furnish  many 
interesting  accounts  concerning  some  of  the  least- 
known  but  most  costly  and  ancient  bindings  in 
existence.  With  regard  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  ancient  silver  binding  of  the  celebrated  Irish 
service-book,  once  at  Stowe,  is  figured  in  the 
catalogue  of  that  precious  library.  The  Bible  in 
the  Middle  Ages^  by  Mr.  L.  A.  Buckingham,  inci- 
dentally enumerates  a great  many  silver  bindings ; 
and  in  The  Church  of  Our  Fathers^  t.  i.  pp.  279. 
287.,  a short  notice  may  be  found  on  the  style  of 
bookbinding  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  those 
curious  silver  bookcases,  the  “ cumhdachs  ” of  old 
Irish  workmanship.  D.  Rock. 

Brook  Green. 

The  choicer  portion  of  the  library  formed  by 
M.  Libri  (sold  by  Sotheby  & Wilkinson  in  Aug. 
1859)  included  “a  collection  of  historical  bind- 
ings, showing  the  progress  of  the  bibliopegistic 
art  from  the  fifteenth  century.”  The  catalogue 
contains  many  interesting  Notes  bearing  on  this 
subject,  and  the  prefatory  letter,  written  by  M. 
Libri,  a valuable  sketch  of  ornamental  binding. 


In  Memoirs  of  Libraries,,  by  E.  Edwards,  there  is 
a chapter  on  bookbinding,  and  some  plates  of  ex- 
amples. R.  E.  Sketchley. 

Newark. 

Reuter’s  Telegrams  (2*^^  S.  x.  346.  515.)  — 
In  addition  to  the  information  I gave  in  “ N.  & 
Q ” it  may  be  interesting  to  Octogenarian  and 
many  others  who  are  curious  to  know  something 
of  the  mysterious  Mr.  Reuter,  to  be  informed 
that  in  No.  87.  of  Once  a Weeh,,  dated  23rd 
February  instant,  a much  fuller  account  is  to  be 
found  of  the  system  originated  and  carried  to 
such  great  perfection  by  the  skill,  perseverance, 
and  talent  of  this  enterprising  individual.  The 
article  is  accompanied  by  an  excellent  portrait  of 
Mr.  Reuter.  John  Tanswell. 

Inner  Temple. 

The  Sword  of  La  Tour  d’Auvergne  (2"^ 
S.  xi.  173.)  — La  Tour  d’Auvergne  was  a Breton 
gentleman,  descended  from  a bastard  branch  of 
the  house  of  Bouillon,  whose  heroic  deeds  and 
truly  chivalrous  conduct  in  an  age  when  “earth 
was  all  too  grey  for  chivalry,”  well  deserved  the 
title  of  Le  Premier  Grenadier  de  la  France,^  and 
the  sword  of  honour  bestowed,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  minister  Carnot,  by  Napoleon  when  First 
Consul.  He  was  born  in  1743,  and  was  killed  in 
a battle  fought  near  Newburg  (Bavaria),  in  1800. 
The  day  of  his  death  was  one  of  mourning  for  all 
the  army.  Each  soldier  contributed  a day’s  pay 
towards  purchasing  an  urn  in  which  his  heart 
was  enclosed.  That  urn  was  long  borne  at  the 
head  of  his  company  by  the  sergeant,  who,  when 
the  name  of  the  hero  was  called  at  the  muster-roll, 
replied,  “ Mort  au  Champ  d’Honneur ! ” 

The  urn  was  afterwards  deposited  in  the  Pan- 
theon, whence  it  was  taken  by  his  family  at  the 
Revolution.  The  glorious  heritage  of  this  second 
Bayard  — • a knapsack,  a sword,  and  an  urn,  less 
precious  for  the  60,000  francs  it  had  cost  than  for 
the  relic  it  contained  — was  made  the  subject  of 
a law  suit,  being  claimed  by  a branch  of  the 
family  of  La  Tour  d’Auvergne,  and  by  the  fanaily 
of  bis  niece,  Madame  de  Kersausie,  and  adjudged 
to  the  latter. 

La  Tour  d’Auvergne  was  also  an  antiquary 
and  litterateur  of  no  little  merit.  He  wrote 
among  other  works  Recherches  sur  la  Langue,^ 
V Origme,  et  les  Antiquites  des  Bretons. 

A monument  erected  to  him  at  Newburg  has 
been  lately  restored  by  the  King  of  Bavaria.  His 
fellow-townsmen  have  also  erected  one  to  his 
memory  in  his  native  place,  Carhaix  (Finisterre). 
A Histoi'y  of  La  Tour  d' Auvergne  was  published 
in  one  large  volume,  in  Paris,  in  1841,  by  M.  de 
Kerseis.  The  name  of  La  Tour  d’Auvergne  is 
dear  to  every  French  heart ; and  how  a Breton 
family  could  present  the  sword  of  its  hero  to 
Garibaldi  is  strange  indeed  ! A.  de  Barreba. 
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Ouj  Ballad  on  Jane  Seymour  S.  xi. 
131.)  — 

« Queen  Jane  was  in  travail 
For  six  weeks  or  more, 

Till  the  women  grew  tired 
And  fain  would  give  o’er."' 

< 0 women ! O women ! 

Good  wives  if  ye  be, 

Go  send  for  King  Henrie, 

And  bring  him  to  me.’ 


Emendations  of  Greek  Dramatists  S. 
xi.  62.) — In  this  very  curious  and  valuable  article, 
your  learned  correspondent  has  quoted  a line 
from  the  KoAo|  of  Menander ; and  has  shown  that 
the  name  Anticyra  is  a nick-name,  derived  from 
hellebore  — the  remedy  among  the  ancients  for 
madness.  On  referring  to  the  citation  (^AthencBus^ 
lib.  xiii.  587.  D.,  ed.  Casaubon),  I find  five  hetserse 
are  named : — 


“King  Henrie  was  sent  for, 

He  came  with  all  speed. 

In  a gownd  of  green  velvet 
From  heel  to  the  head. 

* King  Henrie ! King  Henrie! 

If  King  Henrie  you  be. 

Send  for  a surgeon 
And  bring  him  to  me.’ 

“ The  surgeon  was  sent  for. 

He  came  with  all  speed. 

In  a gownd  of  black  velvet 
From  heel  to  the  head. 

He  gave  her  rich  caudle. 

But  the  death-sleep  slept  she ; 
Then  her  right  side  was  opened 
And  the  b^abe  was  set  free. 

“ The  babe  it  was  christened 
And  put  out  and  nursed. 
While  royal  Queen  J ane 
She  lay  cold  in  the  dust. 

“ So  black  was  the  mourning. 

And  white  were  the  wands, 
Yellow,  yellow  the  torches 
They  bore  in  their  hands. 

The  bells  they  were  mufBed 
And  mournful  did  play. 

While  the  royal  Queen  Jane 
She  lay  cold  in  the  clay.  , 


“ Six  knights  and  six  lords 

Bore  her  corpse  through  the  grounds ; 

Six  dukes  followed  after 
In  black  mourning  gownds. 

The  flower  of  Old  England 
Was  laid  in  cold  clay. 

Whilst  the  Royal  King  Henrie 
Came  weeping  away.” 

From  Ancient  Poems^  Ballads^  and  Songs  of  the 
Peasantry  of  England,  edited  by  Robert  Bell. 

Thomas  Jones. 


Leeds. 


Bithiah  (2*^^  S.  xi.  158.)  — The  name  Bithiah 
is  not  so  uncommon  as  your  correspondent  A5 
seems  to  imagine.  It  has  been  in  my  own  faniily 
for  at  least  two  generations,  and  I have  now  living 
an  aunt,  two  sisters,  and  two  cousins,  who  bear  it 
as  either  principal  or  secondary  Christian  name. 
I have  also  occasionally  met  with  it  as  belonging 
to  persons  not  connected  with  me  ; but  invariably, 
I believe,  wrongly  spelt  — Bithia,  Bethia,  Bathia 
— instead  of  Bithiah,  which  is  the  accurate  form. 
It  seems  to  have  belonged  originally  to  an  Egyp- 
tian ; but  this,  and  everything  else  that  can  be 
said  about  it  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Smith’s  Z)zc- 
tiomry  of  the  Bible  (Murray).  G. 


“ XpvaCSa,  Kopwi/Tjv,  A-vrUnpav,  To-xaSa, 

Kal  Ndvviov.” 

These  names  signify  respectively  : a gilded  dress ; 
a crow  ; hellebore  ; a dried  fig ; and,  a puppet. 
Athenseus,  observing  on  this  strange  custom  of 
giving  nick-names,  says,  in  a passage  immediately 
preceding : “ It  was  forbidden  to  impose  such 
names,  not  only  on  the  hetaerae,  but  also  upon  the 
other  female  slaves,  as  Polemon  says  in  his  book 
on  the  Acropolis.”  I should  be  obliged  if  any  of 
your  correspondents  could  inform  me  when  this 
law  was  passed,  and  at  whose  instance  ? A similar 
prohibition  would  not  be  amiss  in  the  present  day, 
although  it  would  probably  take  away  most  of 
the  little  wit  there  may  be  in  the  stories  of  some 
of  those  designated  as  “ fast”  folks.  A.  A. 

Poets’  Corner. 

Screaming  Fishes  (2“*^  S.  xi.  109.) — The  gur- 
nard ( Trigla)  is  known  to  emit  a peculiar  grunting 
sound  on  being  removed  from  the  water,  to  which 
disagreeable  habit  it  owes  its  designation.  This 
last  “ dying  speech  ” is  supposed  to  be  produced 
by  either  the  gills,  or  the  muscular  action  of  the 
air-bladder,  but  this  is  not  a vocal  monopoly: 
according  to  the  following  notice,  it  enjoys  a cer- 
tain faculty  of  utterance  under  water  in  common 
with  a few  other  fish.  In  such  an  element  we 
may  fairly  presume,  the  liquids  prevail  over  the 
“mutes”;  but  perhaps  your  correspondents  may 
be  able  to  furnish  some  more  appreciable  speci- 
mens of  talking  fish. 

“ The  Pogonias,  on  account  of  the  sounds  which  it  pro- 
duces, has  been  named  the  tambour.  These  fishes  {Trigla 
and  Coitus)  produce  continued  sounds  under  water.”  — 
Orr’s  Circle  of  the  Sciences  (“  Organic  Nature,”  vol.  i. 
p.  151.) 

What  is  the  Pogonias  ? Anon. 

[The  pogonias  is  the  drumfish  (G.  trommelfisch).  In- 
deed there  are  several  species  of  the  pogonias,  which  pos- 
sess in  common  the  faculty  of  producing  under  water 
a sound  resembling  that  of  a drum.  See  the  Dictionnaire 
d’Histoire  Nat.,  articles  Pogonias  and  Tambour.  There  is 
also  a bird  called  the  Pogonias  hirsutus."} 

Prince  Maurice  (2“*^  S.  xi.  11.)  — 

“ The  Triumphs  of  Nassau,  or  a Description  of  all  the 
Victories  of  the  Estates  of  the  United  Provinces  of  the 
Netherlands,  under  the  Command  of  Prince  Maurice  of 
Nassau ; translated  out  of  the  French  by  W.  Shute,  fol. 
London,  1613.” 

Vide  also  Watt’s  Bibliotheca. 

William  Galloway. 
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Hamlet  (2**^  S.  xl.  128.}  — Surely  “there 
needs  no  ghost  ” to  unravel  the  mystery  of  Ham- 
let in  this  instance.  Let  it  be  spelt  with  a small 
A,  or  “ country  ” and  “ shire  ” with  capitals,  and 
the  meaning  is  self-evident ; particularly  when  a 
comma  is  inserted  between  the  two  last.  Proba- 
bly the  italics  may  have  an  allusion  to  some  par- 
ticular hamlet  or  district,  which  was  especially  an 
object  of  tyrannous  hate  to  one  in  power.  Z.  Z. 

“ Sans-culottes  ” (2"*^  S.  vii.  517.)  — The 
witty  and  most  erudite  Dr.  Doran  does  me  the 
honour  to  wish  for  my  opinion  about  the  word 
sans-culottes  and  its  origin.  I should  think  it  very 
nearly  allied  to  the  Ribaldus  discolceatus  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  a general,  not  a specific,  denomina- 
tion of  poverty.  Le  Itihaudt  sans-chausses  is  a 
true  brother  to  the  bas-perce,  triste-d-patte,  mat- 
vetu,  malotru,  sans-le-sou,  sans-sou-ni-maille,  pieds- 
nus,  va-nu-pieds,  as  well  as  to  the  pied-plat^  and 
panier-perce,  in  its  last  stage ; all  expressions  of 
ignominy  and  insult,  compound  terms,  which,  from 
their  sense,  and  from  the  very  form  of  their  com- 
position, were  repugnant  to  the  manners  and 
language  of  well-brought  upland  well-to-do  per- 
pns.  Compound  words,  familiar  to  the  Teutonic 
idioms,  do  not  agree  with  the  more  moderate  and 
less  picturesque,  less  energetic  genius  of  our  Heo- 
Roman  languages;  they  seem  to  us  harsh  and 
heavy;  they  grate  upon  our  ears.  Va-nu-pieds 
and  sans-culottes  (with  an  s in  the  plural)  were 
words  of  that  repudiated  kind.  Used  sometimes 
in  conversation,  they  were  admitted  but  very 
rarely  in  the  elegant  written  and  printed  vocabu- 
laries. It  seems  to  me  the  words  toad-eater^  rag- 
amuffin^ and  especially  your  very  low  word 
blackguard,  lie  under  the  . very  same  disability. 
Once  or  twice  the  opprobrious  term  sans-culottes 
(no  breeches)  had  reappeared,  either  as  an  insult 
to  the  satirical  Gilbert,  a poor  poet,  or  as  a wit- 
ticism, when  Abbe  Maury  hushed  into  silence  the 
bawling  female  democrats  of  the  galleries : “ Si- 
lence to  the  unbreeched  ones  ! ” But  It  took  a re- 
gular, permanent,  and  definitive  hold  on  public 
opinion  and  history,  when  the  Marquess  de  la 
Queille,  laughing  at  the  ragged  friends  of  Danton, 
who  followed  him  into  the  National  Assembly 
(10  Nov.  1790,)  to  petition  against  the  king’s 
ministers,  branded  the  whole  Republican  party 
with  the  opprobrious  name  of  Parti  des  sans-cu- 
lottes (the  penniless.)  The  old  forgotten  insult  re- 
vived at  once ; the  deformed  was  transformed ; the 
by-word  became  a watchword ; and  La  Queille’s 
sarcasm,  accepted  with  enthusiasm  by  the  poorer 
classes,  blew  into  a flame,  and  aided  the  general 
conflagration.  Philarete-Chasles,  Mazarinmus. 

Palais  de  I’lnstitut,  Paris. 

“ The  Quaker’s  Disease  ” (2«‘^  S.  x.  305.) 

Having  resided  in  Liverpool,  and  been  intimately 
Connected  with  the  medical  profession  for  some 


years,  I can  unhesitatingly  assert  that  no  such 
disease  as  that  alluded  to  by  Lord  Jefirey  is  known 
in  these  parts,  and  I “cannot  meet  with  any  one 
who  has  heard  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  Is  uni- 
versally admitted  that  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  not  only  live  longer,  but  have  better 
health  than  almost  any  other  body.  The  state- 
ment of  Lord  Jeffrey  is  so  undeniably  erroneous, 
that  I should  not  have  noticed  it,  if  it  had  not 
lately  been  copied  into  other  papers,  and  in  con- 
sequence several  persons  have  asked  me  what  truth 
there  was  in  it.  Jasper  Capper,  M.D. 

Liverpool. 

Calderon’s  “ Life’s  a Dream  ” (2«‘^  S.  x.  428.) 
— I believe  Mr.  Malcolm  Cowan,  a Scotch  advo- 
cate, presently  residing  in  London,  was  the  trans- 
lator of  the  edition  published  at  Edinburorh  in 
^ 830.  B.  H.  F. 

Baronetesses  in  their  own  Right  (2“*^  S.  xi. 
129.)  — In  “N.  & Q.,”  pt  S.  xi.  103.,  is  an  ex- 
tract from  the  Gentleman! s Magazine  for  1754, 
which  records  the  fact,  that  on  Sept.  9,  1686, 
Cornelius  Speelraan,  of  the  United  Provinces,  a 
General  of  the  States  of  Holland,  was  created  a 
baronet,  “with  a special  clause  to  the  GeneraVs 
mother  of  the  rank  and  title  of  a baronetess  of 
England!’’  J.  Woodward. 

Hordes,  “Historia  Quatuor  Regum  Anglle  ” 
(2"^  S.  xi.  130.) — This  work  is  from  the  pen  of 
John  Herd  (not  Hord),  M.D.,  prebendary  of  Laf- 
ford  alias  Sleaford,  in  the  church  of  Lincoln,  and 
subsequently  prebendary  of  South  Newbald  in 
the  church  of  York.  He  died  in  1588.  A me- 
moir of  him  will  be  found  in  Athence  Cantabri- 
gienses,  ii.  40.  543. 

C.  H.  AND  Thompson  Cooper. 

Cambridge. 

[Another  copy  of  John  Herd’s  metrical  history  is  in 
the  Cottonian  library,  Julius,  C.  ii.  fol.  136. : “ Historia 
Anglicana,  heroico  carmine  conscripta:  auctore  Joanne 
Herdo  M.D.  inscripta  D.  Gul.  Cecilio.  Continet  autem 
Kegna  ER.  Edw.  IV.  et  V.,  Ric.  III.,  et  Hen.  VH.  Incip. 

♦ Edwardi  quarti  cano  multa  et  lubrica  bella.’  Prsemit- 
tuntur  versus  quamplurimi  in  auctoris  laudem.”  — Ed.] 

Gipsies  (2”^  S.  xi.  129.  157.)  — Kirk  Yetholm 
is  the_  metropolis  of  the  Scottish  gipsies.  The 
king  lives  there,  and  in  winter  they  all  return  to 
their  houses  round  him.  The  present  king  (Charles 
Blyth)  is  a very  old  man,  clever  and  intelligent. 
He  succeeded  through  his  wife,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  the  last  king,  “ Will  Faa!'  Faa  has 
been  the  royal  name  among  the  Scottish  gipsies  for 
a long  time.  Faa,  Blyth,  Younge,  Douglas,  Gor- 
don, and  Baillie,  are  among  the  principal  names 
of  the  families.  Mabel  and  Esther  among  their 
most  common  first  names.  They  travel  far  and 
wide,  to  Stranraer,  and  different  places  in  that 
direction ; and  as  far  south  as  Derbyshire  and 
Staffordshire.  I have  a great  many  words  and 
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sentences  taught  me  by  some  of  themselves,  but 
they  desired  we  should  not  tell  them  to  other 
people,  saying  they  should  consider  us  “ very  dis- 
honourable if  we  did  so.”  They  liked  us  and  we 
like  them,  and  we  always  encouraged  them.  1 
often  go  and  pay  the  old  king  a visit  at  Yetholme. 
Some  friends  of  mine  told  me  that  they  had 
spoken  to  some  gipsies  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  who 
showed  themselves  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
Yetholme  gipsies  and  their  movements ; and  the 
same  thing  was  the  case  with  some  English  gipsies 
Lord  John  Scott  spoke  to  at  Epsom;  they  knew  the 
names  and  circumstances  of  several  of  our  Scottish 
gipsies  of  whom  he  spoke  to  them.  T used  to  like 
to  learn  their  songs  from  them,  and  I have  several, 
which  are  unlike  the  usual  Scottish  songs  and 
ballads,  both  in  expression  and  sentiment. 

L.  M.  M.  E. 

Heraldic  Query  (2“^  S.  xi.  130.) — The  arms 
and  crest  are  no  doubt  those  of  a branch  of  the 
family  of  Colliar  or  Collier,  impaling  Andrews.^ 

Mel  S.  xi.  11.)— In  some,  local  najnes  may 
be  from  mel^  “ honey,”  as  Mellifont  (Ireland)  ; in 
others,  a dialectic  variation  of  fell^  a “ barren  or 
stony  hill.”  It  may  also  sometimes  be  another 
orthography  of  mil  for  middel,  as  Milton  for  Mid- 
del-ton.  In  Teutonic  names  it  seems  to  be  from 
O.  G.  mal,  concilia,  coetus,  conventus,  curia,  fo- 
rum, judicium  {mal-stat^  locus  judicii  aut  comitia- 
rum,  A.-S.  mal^  a place  of  meeting,  lit.  a speech)  ; 
whence  Malbergium  {Maubeuge}^  lit.  a “ hall  of 
justice  on  a hill.”  E.  S.  Charnock. 

Separation  of  Sexes  in  Church  (2"^  S.  pas- 
sim.)—The  following  additional  Notes  on  this 
question  may  be  acceptable  to  some  of  your  rea- 
ders, as  the  works  from  which  they  are  taken  are 
not  generally  known. 

In  1813,  Thomas  Bray,  then  Eoman  Catholic 
Archbishop  of  Cashel  and  Emly,  issued  a volume 
of  Diocesan  Statutes  for  the  use  of  the  clergy^  of 
the  united  dioceses ; in  it  I find  the  following 
passage ; — 

“ Ad  decorem  quoque  Ecclesiaram,  omnemque  confu- 
sionem,  et  mail  occasionem  tollendara  jampridem  recep- 
tum  fuit,  ut  alio  Viri,  alio  loco  Mulieres  in  Ecclesia 
consistant.  Hanc  laudabilem  et  religiosam  consuetudi- 
nem  omnino  approbamus,  cum  Sancto  Augustino,  qui 
scribit,  ‘ Populi  confluunt  ad  Ecclesias  casta  celebritate, 
bonesta  utriusque.  Se:Ku.s  discretione.  Plura  in  earn  rem 
citat  Christianas  Lupus,  hancque  discretionem  viroram  a 
mulieribus  tanquam  constantem  expresserunt,  qui  sseculo 
decimo  et  undecimode  ritibus  ecclesiasticis  scripserunt.’ ’’ 
— Statuta  Synodalia,  ^-c.,  Dublinii,  1813,  tom.  i.  cap.  vii. 
p.  29. 

In  the  year  1831,  during  the  episcopate  of  Dr. 
Daniel  Murray,  the  diocesan  statutes  of  the  Eo- 
man Catholic  bishops  of  the  Province  of  Leinster 
were  drawn  up  and  promulgated.  I have  not  now 
a copy  of  the  original  decrees  in  my  possession, 


but  I find  the  following  extract  translated  from 
the  22nd  chapter  of  them  printed  in  Battersly’s 
Catholic  Registry  and  Directory  for  1836  : — 

“The  people,”  says  St.  Augustine,  “meet  in  the 
churches  Avith  a chaste  celebrity,  and  with  a decomus 
separation  between  both  sexes.  Let  the  priests  be  anxious 
to  have  so  ancient  and  salutary  a custom  strictly  ob- 
served, by  separating  the  men  in  the  churches  from  the 
women  as  much  as  they  can  with  convenience.”  — Regis- 
try for  1836,  p.  65. 

I am  aware  that  strict  accuracy  should  prevent 
my  referring  thus  to  the  Statuta  Dicecesana  per 
ProvinciamDuhliniensem  Ohservanda.^  ^c.,  but  tlieh' 
rarity  and  the  semi-official  character  of  the  work  I 
quote  from,  must  plead  my  excuse. 

A reference  to  Duranti  De  Ritibus  JSccl.  Cath. 
lib.  i.  cap.  xviii.  § 2.  will  point  out  other  sources 
of  inquiry.  Aiken  Irvine. 

Fivemiletown. 

The  late  Dr.  Stevens,  in  his  Brief  View  of  the 
Dutch  Ecclesiastical  Establishment.,  under  “ the 
mode  of  dispensing  the  Lord’s  Supper,”  has  the 
following  remark,  p.  28.  : — 

“At  his  [the  minister’s]  invitation,  the  members 
promptly  and  decently  approach  the  Lord’s  Table,  and 
sit  down  promiscuously  without  distinction  of  age  or 
rank.  The  practice  of  the  men  communicating  first, 
and  then  the  women  separately,  is  not  enjoined  by  law, 
but  established  by  immemorial  custom.” 

And  in  a note  — 

“ In  the  Dutch  churches,  the  women  almost  always  sit 
apart  from  the  men ; the  former  on  rush-bottomed  chairs 
in  front  of  the  pulpit,  the  latter  in  pews.  Females  also 
sit  during  prayer.” 

William  Galloway. 

Eichard,  Seventh  Earl  of  Anglesey  (2“*^  S. 
X.  27.  156.;  xi.  74.)  — Before  an  answer  is  sought 
to  be  given  to  H.  J.  M.’s  inquiry,  “ When  did 
Eichard,  the  seventh  Earl  of  Anglesey,  die  ? ” it 
strikes  me  that  it  would  not  be  out  of  place  to 
inquire  — “ When  was  he  born”?^  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  H.  J.  M.  agrees  with  Debrett  (as 
vouched  by  Mr.  Fynmore)  in  two  points,  viz. 
that  the  sixth  earTs  first  wife  was  Ann  Phrust^  and 
that  his  last  wife  was  Juliana  Donovan.  Between 
the  first  and  the  last,  H.  J.  M.  seeks  to  intercalate 
two  other  wives,  Ann  Simpson  and  Anne  Solkeld^ 
the  last  of  whom  is  represented  as  being  the 
mother  of  the  supposed  seventh  earl.  But,  ac- 
cording to  Debrett,  the  marriage  with  the  last 
wife  took  place  within  six  weeks  after  the  death  of 
the  first ; and  if  this  statement  is  not  controverted, 
the  difficulty  started  by  Mr.  Fynmore  remains 
unanswered.  Where  are  we  to  find  room  for  the 
two  intermediate  wives  ? Meletes. 

Satirical  Allusion  to  Johnson:  Dr.  Hill 
(2“^  S.  xi.  30.  52.  91.)  — Your  observation  that 
conjectures  are  like  trial  shots  has  been  truly 
realised  in  this  matter.  If  the  second  were  better 
than  the  first,  the  third  is  clearly  much  nearer 
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tlian  the  second.  I think  it  very  likely  that  by 
M , Mallet  was  meant.  Johnson  had  an  espe- 

cial dislike  to  him  from  his  having  published 
Lord  Bolingbroke’s  works  (see  Boswell,  anno 

1754.)  I still  think,  however,  that  C may  be 

Churchill,  and  that  from  the  fact  the  poem  speaks 
of  both  in  the  past  tense.  Had  they  been  living, 
the  writer  would  have  said  “ can  cope  ” instead  of 
“ could  cope.”  The  line  then  would  read  — 

Though  with  him  neither  Mallet,  nor  Churchill  could 
cope.” 

In  turning  over  a volume  of  old  "epigrams,  I 
find  another  from  the  Junto,  and  a reply  to  it 
from  Dr.  Hill,  which  I transcribe  as  the  book  is 
very  scarce.  The  allusion  is  to  the  epigram  given 
at  p.  53.  of  your  present  volume  : — 

“ The  wish  should  be  in  form  reversed 
To  suit  the  Doctor’s  crimes, 

For  if  he  takes  his  physic^^rsi 
He’ll  never  read  his  rhymes.” 

The  doctor’s  answer  is  better  than  one  would 
have  expected : -- 

“ To  the  Junto. 

desperate  Junto!  ye  great!  or  ye  small ! 

Who  combat  Dukes,  Doctors,  the  Deuce,  and  them  all; 

Whether  gentlemen  scribblers,  or  poets  in  jail. 

Your  impertinent  wishes  shall  certainly  fail. 

I’ll  take  neither  essence,  nor  balsam  of  honey  — 

Do  you  take  the  physic,  and  I’ll  take  the  money ! ” 

A.  A. 

John  he  Sutton,  Baron  Dudley  (2“^  S.  xi. 
152.)  — The  family  of  Sutton,  alias  Dudley,  which 
is  the  subject  of  H.  S.  G.’s  inquiry,  Lad  a consi- 
derable interest  in  the  Palatine  Barony  of  Malpas 
in  Cheshire.  Their  Inquisitions,  &c.,  were  ab- 
stracted in  1815  for  the  history  of  that  county, 
and  the  matter  given  in  vol.  ii.  p.  335.  of  that 
work  will  answer  some  of  your  correspondent’s 
inquiry. 

At  the  time  mentioned,  the  Palatine  Eecords 
were  in  Chester  Exchequer.  They  have  now  been 
removed  to  London.  Lancastriensis. 

Me.  William  Peowting  (2*^^  S.  xi.  130.)  — 
Bobert  Tindal,  the  father  of  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Sir  Nicholas  Conyngham  Tindal,  married  Sarah, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Pocock  of  Green- 
wich. Will  your  correspondent  H.  L.  J.  be  so 
good  as  to  state  whether  John  Pocock  married  a 
daughter  of  lYilliam  Prowting,  or  how  otherwise 
Eobert  Tindal’s  wife  was,  as  he  informs  us,  Wil- 
liam Prowting’s  granddaughter.  D.  S. 

Eawley  S.  xi.  148.)— Wm.  Davis  re- 
marks, “ I hear  Sir  W^alter’s  name  pronounced 
now  on  the  stage,  Eawley.”  It  is  true  we  some- 
times hear  this  name  differently  pronounced  by 
different  people.  I am  near  the  parish  where  he 
was  born  — East  Budleigh,  Devon  — and  near 
two^  manors,  which  had  been  the  property  of  his 
family  — Colaton  Eawleigh,  and  Comb  Eawleigh 


— called  after  his  name.  On  the  slab  over  the 
vault  in  East  Budleigh  Church,  it  is  spelt  Ealegh. 
In  a lease  in  the  parish  chest,  Sidmouthj  No.  36., 
Ap.  11,  an.  20  Eliz.,  a father  and  two  sons,  near 
relatives  of  Sir  Walter,  all  sign  their  names  dif- 
ferently — Eawlegh,  Eawleygh,  and  Eawleigh. 
On  the  Devonshire  maps,  the  word  is  now  written 
Eawleigh,  and  by  the  local  inhabitants  always  so 
pronounced,  the  first  syllable  Raw^  rhyming  with 
law^  saWf  daw,  &c.  P.  Hutchinson. 

Gray’s  Inn  and  President  Bradshaw  (2“*  S. 
xi.  171.)  - — A MS.  copy  of  the  entries  of  admis- 
sion to  Gray’s  Inn  of  the  date  desired  will  be 
found  in  the  British  Museum.*  I once- had  occa- 
sion to  refer  to  it  in  order  to  ascertain  the  date 
of  admittance  of  J ohn  Cook  — the  real  founder 
of  the  Civil  Bill  Courts  of  Ireland  — in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  Daniel  O’Connell  having  posi- 
tively, though  erroneously,  affirmed  to  me  that 
this  eminent  Irish  Commonwealth  Judge  had  been 
only  “ a low  attorney.”  Why  do  not  the  Inns  of 
of  Court  publish  a Catalogue  from  the  earliest 
date  of  the  admittances  of  their  members,  adding 
the  name  and  description  of  the  parents,  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  entries  of  matriculation  ? T.  F, 

John  Bradshaw  was  admitted  a member  of 
Gray’s  Inn  on  March  15,  1620,  and  was  called  to 
the  Bar  on  April  23,  1627.  He  became  a Bencher 
of  the  Society  on  June  23,  1645,  when  appointed 
J udge  of  the  Sheriff’s  Court  in  London.  He  died 
on  October  31,  1659,  aged  fifty-seven,  (Foss’s 
Judges  of  England,  vi.  418.)  Legalis. 


MONTHLY  FEUILLETON  ON  FRENCH  BOOKS. 

Le  Bouddha  et  sa  Religion.  Par  J.  Barthelemy  Saint 
Hilaire.  Paris,  Didier ; London,  Bartlies  and  Lowell.  S®. 

The  public  mind  in  England  has  lately  been  directed 
to  a variety  of  topics  bearing  more  or  less  upon  the  poli- 
tical sympathies  of  the  country,  referring  more  or  less  to 
its  foreign  connections,  and  yet  not  immediately  affecting 
either  its  financial  prosperity  or  the  happiness  of  the 
people.  The  affairs  of  Italy,  the  complications  which 
have  taken  place  in  Syria,  more  recently  the  startling 
legislative  decrees  issued  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  are 
questions  belonging  to  this  class ; facts  which  we  discuss, 
of  course,  with  much  interest,  much  curiosity,  but  which 
cannot  be  said  to  be  of  vital  importance  to  us  English- 
men, at  all  events  in  their  immediate  results.  Let  us,  on 
the  other  hand,  hear  that  a book,  or  pamphlet,  or  news- 
paper article  has  been  printed  alluding  to  our  Indian 
possessions,  to  their  wants  and  their  administration,  we 
suddenly  feel  that  our  very  existence  is  bound  up  with 
these  momentous  particulars,  and  we  are  anxious  to  know 
all  that  either  the  practical  experience  of  the  statesman 
or  the  patient  erudition  of  the  savant  has  to  tell  us 
respecting  our  swarthy  fellow-subjects  inhabiting  the 
peninsula  of  Hindustan.  This  alone  would  suffice  to  re- 
commend the  new  volume  of  M.  Barthelemy  Saint  Hi- 
laire to  our  readers,  even  if  it  did  not  combine  besides 

I*  See  Harl.  MS.  1912.] 
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the  philosophic  views  and  the  sound  criticism  which  will 
attract  all  those,  who  are  fond  of  researches  bearing  upon 
metaphysics  and  the  history  of  religion. 

“En  publiant  ce  livre  sur  le  Bouddhisme,”  says  M. 
Barthelemy  Saint  Hilaire  in  his  preface,  “je  n’ai  qu’une 
intention ; c’est  de  rehausser  par  une  comparaison  frap- 
pante  la  grandeur  et  la  vdrite  bienfaisante  de  nos 
croyances  spiritualistes.”  That  is  the  design  of  the 
•work,  and  therefore  it  may  be  considered  as  a kind  of 
indirect  apology  of  the  Christian  faith.  We  are  so  ac- 
customed to  the  blessings  of  every  kind  which  we  enjoy, 
we  take  them  so  much  as  a matter  of  course,  that  we  do 
not  value  them  as  we  should,  and  we  very  seldom,  if  ever, 
stop  to  think  what  would  become  of  us,  supposing  these 
blessings  w'ere  taken  away  suddenly  from  our.  possession. 
We  are  eager  to  avail  ourselves  of  every  advance  made 
by  civilisation ; our  comforts  increase  daily,  our  laws  be* 
come  more  perfect,  our  means  of  knowledge  are  developed 
in  the  same  proportions,  whilst  at  a distance  of  a few 
hundred  miles  from  us  we  find  nothing  but  ignorance, 
misery,  insecurity  and  superstition.  Whence  this  con- 
trast ? How  must  we  explain  it  ? M.  Barthelemy  Saint 
Hilaire  asks  us,  by  way  of  solution  to  the  problem,  to 
study  the  curious  system  of  religion  with  which  the  name 
of  Buddha  is  connected.  Here  we  find  a creed  numbering 
more  adherents  than  any  other  on  the  surface  of  ^ the 
globe,  for  it  extends  over  Cashmere,  Nepaul,  Thibet, 
Tartary,  Mongolia,  a great  part  of  China,  Japan,  the 
kingdom  of  Annam,  the  Birman  empire,  and  the  island 
of  Ceylon.  Yet  what  has  Buddhism  done  for  mankind  ? 
How  has  it  acted,  how  does  it  still  act,  as  a civilising 
power?  How  does  it  satisfy  the  religious  wants  of  the 
soul,  and  the  aspirations  we  all  have  for  the  infinite  and 
the  invisible?  A calm,  a thorough  investigation  ;of  the 
subject,  says  our  author,  in  addition  to  its  intrinsic  merits, 
cannot  fail  to  make  us  appreciate  inore  completely  the 
moral  and  religious  development  which  has  made  Euro- 
pean nations  what  they  are. 

Like  all  systems  which  have  obtained  amongst  men. 
Buddhism  is  grounded  upon  imperfect  observation,  and 
therefore  leading  to  incomplete  results.  Its  great  fault  is 
that  it  has  entirely  eliminated  the  idea  of  God,  and  that 
it  absolutely  ignores  the  bond  which  connects  the  visible 
with  the  invisible,  the  perishable  with  the  immortal,  time 
with  eternity.  Man,  for  the  Buddhist  philosopher,  is  an 
isolated  being,  powerless  and  friendless,  cast  in  the  midst 
of  a world  which  he  cannot  understand,  a prey  to  evils 
from  which  he  cannot  escape,  and  whose  mental  and 
spiritual  vision  is  completely  circumscribed  by  the  narrow 
horizon  of  phenomena  and  facts  perceptible  to  the  senses 
alone.  Thus  situated,  man’s  greatest  desire  will  neces- 
sarily be  to  escape  from  so  painful  a thraldom  *,  sprung 
from  nothing,  annihilation  becomes  his  most  earnest 
wish.  Such,  in  a few  words,  are  the  chief  characteristics 
of  the  religious  doctrine  first  preached  by  Buddha,  and 
this  doctrine,  essentially  false  as  it  appears  to  us,  was  still 
an  improvement  upon  the  gross  idol-worship  which  it 
was  destined  to  supplant.  If  we  consider  merely  the  per- 
sonal character  of  Buddha  himself,  we  shall  find  nothing 
but  the  pattern  of  every  virtue ; self-sacrifice,  gentleness, 
patience,  temperance  are  constantly  practised  by  him, 
and  the  example  of  so  holy  a life  was  strong  enough  to 
counteract  the  evil  tendencies  of  the  tenets  which  he 
taught  to  his  followers.  Thus  we  explain  the  presence, 
amongst  the  votaries  of  Buddhism,  of  many  exemplary 
personages  whose  names  deserve  to  be  recorded^  with 
those  of  Socrates,  Zeno,  and  Marcus  Aurelius ; their  life 
was  a constant  dementi  given  to  their  theories ; they  were 
illogically  active,  and  active  in  the  cause  of  virtue  and 
charity. 

M.  Barthelemy  Saint  Hilaire  remarks  in  his  preface 
that  the  discussion  of  Buddhism  has  become  lately  in 


France  a most  momentous  one,  because  the  very  tenets 
which  give  to  that  form  of  religion  its  distinctive  charac- 
ter are  now  openly  maintained  and  expounded  by  thos& 
who  are  considered  as  the  intellectual  leaders  of  the  pre- 
sent generation.  If  you  attempt  to  account  for  man  and 
for  this  world  by  setting  aside  God  and  Providence,— if 
you  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
consider  man  as  the  only  being  in  whom  the  Infinite,  to 
use  the  favourite  metaphysical  jargon,  is  self-conscious, — 
what  are  you  doing  but  transporting  into  our  hemisphere 
the  pernicious  philosophy  of  India,  and  endeavouring  to 
recommence  for  our  benefit  the  work  of  Buddha?  After 
thus  proving,  the  importance  of  the  task  he  has  under- 
taken, our  author  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  various 
sources  from  which  his  narrative  is  derived,  and  he  gives 
a very  complete  account  of  the  authors  who  have  devoted 
their  time  to  the  investigation  of  Buddhism  and  of  Budd- 
hist literature. 

M.  Barthelemy  Saint  Hilaire  has  divided  his  own  work 
into  three  parts,  and  it  will  be  better  to  inform  our  readers 
at  once  that  the  history  of  Buddhism  we  are  now  review- 
ing is  not  altogether  new,  some  of  the  chapters  having 
appeared  previously  in  the  Journal  des  Savants.  A great 
many  alterations  have,  however,  been  necessary  before 
the  profound  disquisitions  originally  submitted  to  a li- 
mited number  of  erudite  persons  could  be  thrown  into  a 
shape  which  might  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  the 
general  public,  and  no  one  perusing  the  book  would  dis- 
cover in  it  symptoms  of  that  fragmentary  character  which 
naturally  distinguishes  collections  of  essays  or  newspaper 
articles. 

Under  the  title  Origines  du  Buddhtsme,  we- find,  first,  an 
interesting  biographical  account  of  Gotama-Buddha  him- 
self, and  a sketch  of  the  various  legendary  tales  and  tra- 
ditions of  which  he  has  been  made  the  subject.  Like 
all  the  heroes  of  ancient  times,  like  all  the  illustrious 
personages  who  have  influenced  their  generation  and 
occupied  a distinguished  place  in  the  pages  of  history, 
Buddha,  or,  more  properb",  the  Buddha,  for  the  word 
stands  only  as  an  epithet,  is  represented  by  his  Indian 
biographers  as  a supernatural  being,  whose  birth  was  an- 
nounced by  miraculous  signs,  and  whose  existence  was 
an  almost  uninterrupted  series  of  prodigies,  sometimes  of 
the  most  absurd  description.  The  great  reformer  of 
Brahminism,  besides  the  name  under  which  he  is  com- 
monly known,  has  likewise  a variety  of  other  titles  either 
of  a lay  or  an  ecclesiastical  character,  and  the  knowledge 
of  which  is  interesting,  as  being  connected  with  several 
religious  or  philosophical  doctrines.  The  word  Buddha^ 
derived  from  the  radical  Buddh,  to  know,  means  the 
learned,  the  enlightened,  and  also  the  one  who  is  awake. 
To  quote  from  M.  Barthelemy  Saint  Hilaire ; “ Ce  titre 
est  assez  modeste,  si  on  le  compare  au  role  immense  joue 
par  celui  que  I’a  re^u  ou  qui  I’a  pris ; mais  il  montre  en 
meme  temps,  la  haute  idee  que  le  genie  indien  s’est  faite 
de  la  science,  qui  selon  lui  est  seule  capable  de  sauver 
I’homme  et  de  lui  assurer,  avec  des  pouvoirs  plus  que 
divins,  une  immortalite  que  les  dieux  memes  ne  peuvent 
atteindre.”  Tathdgata,  one  of  the  most  exalted  names 
given  to  the  Buddha,  and  which  he  appears  to  have 
assumed  himself,  signifies  “ The  one  who  has  followed 
the  steps  of  his  predecessors,  the  one  who  has  gone 
through  his  religious  career  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
former  Buddhas.”  By  this  title,  our  author  remarks,  the 
mission  of  Cakyamouni  (this  is  another  of  the  Buddha  s 
names)  is  connected  with  that  of  the  various  wise  men 
whose  example  he  has  merelj*  copied.  The  most  com- 
plicated of  all  the  Buddha’s  names  is  Bodhisatt'm.  It 
signifies  “ the  one  who  possesses  the  essence  of  the  Bodhi, 
or  “ the  supreme  intellect  of  a Buddha.”  This  implies  the 
various  trials  which  a Buddha  must  undergo  before  he 
becomes  perfect,  trials  corresponding  to  a great  number 
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of  successive  existences.  The  exuberance  of  imagination, 
which  is  so  marked  a characteristic  of  the  natives  of 
India,  has  led  them  likewise  to  describe  in  the  most 
childish  manner,  and  with  the  most  ridiculous  details, 
the  physical  beauty  of  the  Buddha ; thirty-two  principal 
and  eighty  secondary  marks  constitute  it,  and  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  enumeration  given  by  the  Sutras,  or  ca- 
nonical works  of  the  natives,  their  beau  ideal  of  outward 
attractions  does  not  entirely  Qoncord  with  ours. 

After  examining  closely  the  ethical  and  metaphysical 
systems  of  Buddhism  (part  i.  chaps,  iii.  and  iv.)  M.  Bar- 
thelemy  Saint  Hilaire  states  very  completely  what  he 
thinks  to  be  its  favourable  aspects,  ^^and  then  he  points 
out  the  numerous  errors  of  the  system.  These,  he  asserts, 
outweigh  those,  and,  on  the  whole,  to  express  ourselves 
in  his  own  language,  “ I’ecole  du  Buddhism  serait  desas- 
treuse  pour  nous.  Malgre  des  apparences  parfois  spe- 
cieuses,  il  n’est  qu’un  long  tissu  de  contradictions ; et  ce 
n’est  pas  le  calomnier  que  de  dire  qu’a  le  bien  regarder, 
c’est  un  spiritualisme  sans  ame,  une  vertu  sans  devoir, 
une  morale  sans  liberte,  une  charite  sans  amour,  un  monde 
sans  amour  et  sans  Dieu.”  This  is,  no  doubt,  very_  strong 
language,  but  a study  of  the  book  we  are  now  reviewing, 
or,  better  still,  of  the  documents  to  which  its  pages  con- 
stantly refer,  will  soon  prove  to  the  reader  that  M.  Saint 
Hilaire’s  critique  is  in  nowise  excessive. 

We  have  already  some  time  since  (c/.  “ N.  & Q.”  for 
March  17,  1860)  given  in  one  of  our  monthly  feuilletons 
an  account  of  the  missionary  journey  undertaken  about 
the  year  630  of  the  Christian  era  by  Hiouen-Thsang,  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  back  to  China  the  religion  of  the 
Buddha;  this  circumstance  must  be  our  apolog}’-  for 
merely  alluding  to  the  second  part  of  M.  Saint  Hilaire’s 
volume,  which  supplies  a full  biographical  memoir  of 
Hiouen-Thsang,  and  a detailed  narrative  of  his  travels. 
We  will  only  add  here  that  the  beautiful  character  of  the 
Chinese  missionary,  as  well  as  that  of  Gotama-Buddha 
himself,  show  [how  often  we  find  men  better  than  the 
systems  which  they  uphold,  how  often  the  true  heroes  of 
humanity  are  met  where  we  least  expected  to  discover 
them. 

The  third  and  last  part  of  the  book,  entitled  Le  Bouddh- 
isme  aciuel  de  Ceylan,  is  properly  a review  of  M.  Spence 
Hardy’s  Eastern  Monachism,  and  of  M.  George  Tumour’s 
edition  of  the  Mahawanso.  It  gives  us  an  insight  into 
things  as  they  are  now,  describing  the  respective  posi- 
tions of  the  Buddhist  priests  and  the  English  government 
at  Ceylon,  and  adding  graphic  and  faithful  sketches  of 
the  religious  'ceremonies  which  are  still  practised  by  the 
votaries  of  Buddha.  M.  Saint  Hilaire’s  general  conclu- 
sion is,  that  although  we  cannot  anticipate  the  immediate 
or  even  the  speedy  dissolution  of  Indian  idolatry,  yet  such 
a dissolution  is  inevitable.  Christianity,  under  its  various 
forms,  every  day  makes  fresh  conquests,  whilst  the  oppo- 
nents with  whom  it  has  to  cope  in  that  part  of  the  world 
have  neither  the  zeal  nor  the  learning  necessary  to  main- 
tain their  ground.  We  quite  agree  with  the  accomplished 
French  savant,  that,  despite  the  good  points  scattered 
here  and  there  throughout  the  Buddhist  system,  its  dis- 
appearance before  the  light  of  the  Gospel  will  be  a matter 
of  deep  rejoicing.  Gustave  Masson. 

Harrow. 
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Coxe’s  Catalogus  Cod.  MSS.  in  Collegiis  Aulisque  Oxon. 


B.  T.  (Hearth  Money.)  See  our  2nd  S.  vol.  V.  172.;  vii.  415. 

E.  J . Roberts.  Apply  to  the  Librarian  or  Keeper  of  the  Records  at 
Lambeth. 

G.  H.’s  Alphabet  declined  with  thanks. 

Erratum.  — 2nd  S.  xi.  p.  156.  col.  ii.  1.  45.  for  “Tiverton”  read 
“ Twerton.” 

“ Notes  and  Queries  ” is  published  at  noon  on  Friday,  and  is  also 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts.  The  Subscription  for  Stamped  Copies  for 
Six  Months  forwarded  direct  from  the  Publishers  (including  the  Half' 
yearly  Index)  is  11s.  4d.,  which  may  be  paid  by  Post  Office  Order  in 
/auoMr  0/ Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy,  186.  Fleet  Street,  E.C.;  towhotn 
aW  Communications  fob  the  Editor  should  be  addressed. 
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CHOICE  NOTES. 

BY  WILLIAM  OLDYS,  NORROY  KING-AT-ARMS. 

{^Continued  from  p.  184.) 

Atkyns’s  Gloucestershire. — There  was  copy 
enough  for  two  large  volumes  in  folio,  though  we 
have°but  one.  The  original  manuscript  of  the 
second  volume,  together  with  many  printed  copies 
of  the  first,  being  all  accidentally  burnt  in  the 
fire  that  happened  at  Mr.  Bowyer’s  house  [Jan. 
29,  1712-13],  in  which  the  first  volume  was 
printed,  and  the  second  was  at  the  press. ^ 

Behn.  — See  my  account  of  her  Life  in  the 
parchment  volume,  4to.,  also  in  the  General  Dic- 
tionary ; and  now  by  Parson  Broughton,  in  Biog. 
Britannica,  1746.  See  several  of  her  Posthumous 
Poems  in  the  Muses  Mercury^  or  Monthly  Mis- 
cellany, 4to.  1707,  which  have  not  been  taken  no- 
tice of  in  any  account  of  her. 

Mrs.  Behn  translated  one  of  the  books  of  Cow- 
ley’s Latin  poem  on  Plants.  In  this  translation, 

1 The  plates  of  Atkyns’s  Gloucestershire,  except  two 
or  three,  having  escaped  the  fire  of  Mr.  Bowyer’s  printing- 
office  in  White  Friars,  the  work  was  republished  in  1768 
by  Wm.  Herbert,  the  editor  of  Ames’s  Typog.  Antiquities ; 
but  by  a singular  fatality,  a great  part  of  this  second 
edition  was  also  destroyed  by  fire.  Nichols’s  Lit.  Anec. 
v.  266.)  ' 


when  she  comes  to  Daphne,  who  was  turned  into 
the  Bay-tree,  she  makes  the  following  insertion  of 
her  own  • — 

“ I,  by  a double  right,  thy  bounties  claim. 

Both  from  ray  sex,  and  in  Apollo’s  name. 

Let  me  with  Sappho  and  Orinda  be. 

Oh  ever  sacred  nymph,  adorned  by  thee. 

And  give  mj^  verses  immortality.” 

See  .what  Tate  in  his  Preface,  and  Dry  den  says 
of  her,  and  Capt.  Alexander  Radcliff  in  my  Life 
of  her  and  Prior.  About  a dozen  lines  against 
her  in  the  Satire  on  Translators,  first  printed  in 
the  State  Poems  [4to.  1689],  then  in  R.  Cross’s 
Collection  of  Poems,  p.  74.  8vo.  1747.  Southerne’s 
acknowledgments  to  her  in  his  Life  in  the  General 
Dictionary;  and  Burnet’s  character  of  her  in  the 
Vol.  X.  in  the  account  of  Mrs.  Wharton.  Lord 
Lansdowne  has  a poem  on  her. 

As  to  Mrs.  Behn’s  character,  it  is  allowed  that 
she  was  of  a capacity  above  most  of  her  sex  who 
have  obliged  the  public.  She  had  a ready  com- 
mand of  pertinent  expressions,  and  was  of  a 
fancy  pregnant  and  fluent : whence  it  is  that  she 
wrote  with  a facility,  spirit,  and  warmth,  espe- 
cially in  amorous  subjects,  superior  to  every 
other  poetess  of  the  age,  and  many  of  the  poets 
too  ; so  that  none  among  us  may,  perhaps,  more 
justly  be  called  the  English  Sappho,  equalling 
her  either  for  description,  or  perhaps  experience, 
in  the  flames  of  love,  and  excelling  in  her  per- 
sonal temptation  to  it;  being  a graceful  comely 
woman,  with  brown  hair,  and  a piercing  eye,  as 
one  picture  represents  her  — whether  the  same 
painted  by  Mr.  Riley  I am  not  positive.^  I am 
told,  moreover,  by  one  who  knew  her,  that  she 
had  a happy  vein  in  determining  any  disputes 
or  controversies  that  might  arise  in  company  ; 
having  such  agreeable  repartees  at  hand  upon  all 
occasions,  and  so  much  discretion  in  the  timing 
of  them,  that  she  played  them  off  like  winning 
cards.  Mrs.  Behn  was  between  forty,  and  fifty 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  her  death,  which  was 
hastened  by  an  injudicious  physician. 

John  Downes,  the  prompter,  in  his  Roscius 
Anglicanus,  8vo.  1708,  says,  Mrs.  Behn  wrote  also 
The  Jealous  Bridegroom  about  1672,  a good  play, 
which  lasted  six  nights  ; and  that  Mr.  Otway  first 
tried  to  act  on  the  stage  the  King’s  part  in  this 
play,  but  the  great  audience  dashed  him  and 
spoiled  him  for  an  actor  ; and  that  Nat.  Lee  hav- 
ing the  same  fate  in  acting  Duncan  in  Macbeth, 
ruined  him  for  a performer  also,  and  from  that 
time  their  genius  set  them  upon  poetry. 

Old  Mr.-  John  Bowman,  the  player,  told  me  that 
Mrs.  Behn  was  the  first  person  he  ever  knew  or 
heard  of,  who  made  the  liquor  called  Milk  Punch. 

» Pope  has  the  following  couplet  on  her  dramatic 
writings ; — 

“ The  stage  how  loosely  does  Astrea  tread. 

Who  fairly  puts  all  characters  to  bed.” 
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Langbaine,  in  his  notice  of  Mrs.  Behn’s  tragi- 
comedy Widow  Ranter^  or  the  History  of  Bacon 
in  Virginia^  1690,  remarks  “ For  the  story  of  Ba- 
con I know  no  history  that  relates  it ; but  his 
catastrophe  is  founded  on  the  known  story  of 
Cassius,  who  perished  by  the  hand  of  his  freed- 
man  Dandorus,  believing  his  friend  Brutus  van- 
quished.” Oldys  adds,  “ There  was  an  insurrec- 
tion in  Virginia  a little  before,  made  by  one 
Nathaniel  Bacon,  a great  opposer  of  the  royal 
party  there,  in  conjunction  with  one  Drummond 
a Scot,  and  among  others.^  Bacon  died  there  in 
1675,  as  near  as  I can  compute,  or  1676,  as  others; 
and  his  accomplices  being  routed  and  subdued  by 
the  royal  party,  thirteen  of  them  were  hanged, 
some  say  eighteen.’  There  were  two  or  three 
pamphlets  published  on  the  subject,  one  called 
‘ Strange  News  from  Virginia  ; being  a relation 
of  all  occurrences  in  that  Country  since  the 
Death  of  Nathaniel  Bacon : with  an  Account  of 
thirteen  persons  tried  and  executed  for  their  Re- 
bellion there,  4to.  1676.’  The  account  in  this 
pamphlet  is  extracted  from  a letter  written  by 
Sir  John  Burrey,  the  admiral  who  transported 
some  soldiers  thither.  He  arrived  there  on  the 
29th  of  January,  and  says  that  Bacon  had  been 
dead  two  months  before.  Query,  if  the  Bacon 
before  mentioned  was  not  that  Nat.  Bacon  of 
Gray’s  Inn who  in  1647  and  1651,  published 
his  two  volumes,  4to.  of  The  Historical  Discourse 
on  the  Government  of  England,  in  which  he  was 
blackened.  It  has  been  twice  reprinted  in  folio  ; 
and  it  is  said  Mr.  Selden  assisted  him  in  it ; but 
I think  that  does  not  evidently  appear.  See 
Bishop  Nicoison’s  descriptive  character  of  this 
book  [^English  Hist.  Library,  p.  193.,  ed.  1736.] 
Old  Mr.  Nathaniel  Booth  of  Gray’s  Inn  has  as- 
sured me,  that  this  Nathaniel  Bacon  did  go  over 
to  Virginia ; but  he  could  not  remember  what  he 
had  heard  he  did  there.  See  more  in  my  Cata- 
logue of  English  Lives,  fob,  in  the  notes,  &c.”  ^ 

EiiDERTON.  — This  Elderton  was  a famous  come- 
dian, who  flourished  about  1570;  a facetious 


3 The  whole  of  the  narrative  connected  with  this  affair 
of  Bacon  is  preserved  in  one  thick  volume  in  Her  Ma- 
jesty’s State  Paper  Office,  London.  There  are  besides,  in 
the  same  office,  a variety  of  scattered  papers  relative  to 
the  same  subject. 

4 Or  his  son,  for  the  insurgent  is  called  in  The  History 
of  the  American  Plantations,  2 vols.  8vo.,  Nat.  Bacon, 
jun.  and  Col.  Bacon,  a young  sprightly  man,  who  had 
been  a lawyer  too. — Oldys. 

5 For  biographical  notices  of  Mrs.  Behn  consult  the 
History  of  her  Life  and  Manners,  written  by  One  of  the 
Fair  Sex,  prefixed  to  her  Histories  and  Novels,  2 vols. 
12mo.  1735  ; Kippis’s  Biog.  Britannica  ; Langbaine’s  Ac- 
count of  Dramatic  Poets,  p.  17.,  ed.  1691 ; Cibber’s  Lives 
of  the  Poets,  iii.  17;  Freeman’s  Kentish  Poets;  Retrospec- 
tive Rev.,  1853,  i.  1 — 18. ; Nichols’s  Poems,  i.  85. ; Geneste’s 
Hist,  of  the  Stage,  ii.  79. ; and  “N.  & Q.”  1**  S.  xi.  184. ; 
2«4  S.  viii.  265. ; ix.  242. 


fuddling  companion,  who,  having  a great  readi- 
ness at  rhyming,  composed  abundance  of  sonnets 
and  catches  upon  love  and  wine,  which  were  then 
in  great  vogue  among  the  light  and  merry  part  of 
the  town  ; but  he  was  not  more  notable  for  his 
drollery  and  his  doggrel  than  he  was  for  his  drink- 
ing, Insomuch  that  he  was  seldom  remembered  for 
his  singular  faculty  in  either  of  the  former,  but  his 
thorough  practice  In  the  latter  was  joined  to  it. 
Wherefore  we  find  him  called  the  Bacchanalian 
Buffoon,  the  red-nosed  ballad-maker,  and  such 
like.  It  seems  by  this  excessive  habit  he  Indulged 
himself  in,  over  his  strong  drink,  that  he  fell  a 
martyr  to  Sir  John  Barleycorn,  as  some  of  his 
contemporary  writers  have  hinted.  See  the  con- 
troversial writings  of  Dr.  G.  Harvey  and  Thomas 
Nash.  We  find  he  was  dead  before  the  year 
1592,  and  Mr.  Camden  has  preserved  this  epitaph 
on  him : — 

“ Hie  situs  est  sitiens,  atque  ebrius  Eldertonus, 

Quid  dico,  hie  situs  est?  hie  potius  sitis  est.” 

Remains,  p.  382, 4to.  1614. 
Which  may  be  thus  rendered  or  imitated  : — 

Dead  drunk  here  Elderton  doth  lie ; 

Dead  as  he  is,  he  still  is  dry ; 

So  of  him  it  may  well  he  said. 

Here  he,  but  not  his  thirst,  is  laid.^ 

Fabian. Fabian  wrote  a continuation  of  his 
Chronicle,  probably  to  his  own  death,  which  was 
in  the  custody  of  John  Stow,  and  unprinted  in 
1600.’^  Out  of  this  unprinted  part,  Hackluyt 
cites  a note  of  Sebastian  Cabot’s  discoveries,  anno 
13  Hen.  VII. ; but  the  first  edition  I have  seen 
continues  the  History,  as  I remember,  to  1509, 
and  that  was  printed  in  1533  ® [2  vols.  fob],  and 

6 Stow  says  {Survey,  p.  217.,  4to.  1599)  that  Elderton 
was  an  attorney  of  the  sheriffs’  court  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don about  the  year  1570,  and  quotes  some  verses  which 
he  wrote  about  that  time,  on  the  erection  of  the  new  por- 
tico with  images  at  Guildhall.  Warton  thinks  the  fol- 
lowing lines  by  Bishop  Hall  in  his  Satires  were  levelled 
at  Elderton : — 

“ Some  drunken  rimer  thinks  his  time  well  spent. 

If  he  can  live  to  see  his  name  in  print ; 

Who  when  he  once  is  fleshed  to  the  presse, 

And  sees  his  handsell  have  such  fair  successe, 

Sung  to  the  wheele,  and  sung  unto  the  payle. 

He  sends  forth  thraves  of  ballads  to  the  sale.” 

For  notices  of  Elderton,  see  Eitson’s  Bibliographica 
Poetica,  p.  198.,  ed.  1802 ; Warton’s  History  of  English 
Poetry,  iii.  431.,  ed.  1840 ; Hall’s  Satires,  by  Singer,  p. 
114.;  Harleian  Miscellany,  by  Park,  x.  266 — 274.;  and 
Chappell’s  Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time,  i.  88,  89. 

7 Stow,  in  the  collections  which  he  made  for  his  Survey, 
speaks  of  a Continuation  by  Fabian  himself,  as  low  as  the 
third  year  of  Henry  VIII.,  “which  Boke  (he  adds)  I 
have  in  writen  hand.”  (MS.  Harl.  538.)  It  is  not  im- 
probable, as  Sir  Henry  Ellis  conjectures,  that  it  might 
have  gone  from  Stow’s  Collection  to  Sir  Kobert  Cotton’s. 

® The  edition  of  1533  was  the  second : the  first  edition 
was  printed  by  Eicharde  Pynson  in  1516.  In  the  Gren- 
ville library  are  two  copies  of  the  third  edition,  1559. 
One  of  the  copies  contains  the  following  MS.  note ; “ It 
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Fabian  died  in  1512.  Of  Fabian,  and  the  edi- 
tions of  his  History,  see  Tyrrell’s  Preface ; Hearne’s 
Preface  to  Robert  of  Gloucester’s  Chronicle^  p. 
32. ; Strype  in  Ahp.  Parker's  Life^  p.  235. ; and 
what  I have  said  in  my  Fuller’s  Worthies? 

Milton.  — Remember  my  dates  of  all  his  works 
at  the  end  of  his  Life  by  E.  Philips ; and  what  I 
have  observed  in  Poland’s  Life  of  him,  and  Bayle’s 
observation  on  his  style.  See  one  of  Mist’s  Jour- 
nals upon  him  [Poland]  and  his  Amintas^  and  the 
Answer. 

See  my  pamphlet  containing  the  castration  of 
his  [Milton’s  ?]  History.  His  own  observations  on 
himself.  See  my  Universal  Spectator  on  his  Spirit 
of  Liberty  ; and  the  pamphlet  written  against  him, 
called  No  Blind  Guides^^,  &c.,  and  the  verses  in 
MS.  which  I found  at  the  end  of  another  old 
pamphlet,  where  I have  mentioned  the  Psalm 
which  Milton,  or  his  father,  set  to  music.  Peck’s 
Life  and  Works^  ^-c.,  1740.  Wm.  Benson’s  erect- 
ing of  his  monument ; settling  lOOOZ.  for  trans- 
lating his  Paradise  Lost  into  Latin  on  young 
Dobson  — the  interest  while  he  was  doing  it,  and 
the  principal  when  done. 

Milton’s  cipher  for  secret  communication,  with 
others  used  by  the  republicans  under  Oliver,  I 
had  among  the  Royal  Letters  in  Clarendon’s  col- 
lections which  I redeemed  from  perdition,  and 
presented  to  my  late  noble  Lord  of  Oxford,  and 
they  are  still  preserved  in  the  Harleian  library  : 
but  God  knows  how  soon  that  magnificent  collec- 
tion of  Manuscripts  may  undergo  the  same  dis- 
persion as  the  printed  books,  which  were  sold  to 
Tom  Osborne  my  neighbour  for  less  than  13,000Z., 
though  the  binding  only  of  the  least  part  of  them 
by  his  Lordship,  cost  him  18,000Z. 

A Verbal  Index  to  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost  was 
published  by  Mr.  Coxeter  in  12mo.,  1741,  printed 
for  Innis  and  Brown. 

Lauder  is  now  writing  a book  to  prove  Milton 
a plagiary.  He  begun  in  one  of  the  Magazines. 


has  not,  as  far  as  I know,  been  noticed,  that  two  editions 
of  this  Chronicle  were  printed  in  the  same  j^ear  by  Kyng- 
ston.  The  present  copy  contaips  matter  respecting 
Queen  Elizabeth  at  p.  566  to  the  end,  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  copies  of  usual  occurrence.”  The  other  copy 
[No.  II.]  api^ars  to  agree  with  the  preceding  to  page  566. 
Pages  666  to  the  end  of  571  differ  in  the  relation  of  the 
death  of  Queen  Mary,  which  in  the  first  is  stated  to  have 
taken  place  on  the  XVII.  of  December,  1558,  and  in  this 
copy  the  XVII.  of  November  is  named.  The  former  edi- 
tion terminates  with  the  coronation  of  Elizabeth  on  the 
15th  of  January,  and  the  printing  of  the  book  is  stated 
to  have  been  finished  on  the  26th  of  April,  1559.  The 
last  event  mentioned  in  this  copy  is  the  Queen’s  riding 
to  the  Parliament  on  the  8th  of  May,  though  the  title- 
page  mentions  “ Mense  Aprilis,”  as  in  the  former  edition. 

9 A valuable  bibliographical  account  of  Fabian’s  Chro- 
nicle is  prefixed  to  the  quarto  edition  of  1811,  edited  by  Sir 
Henry  Ellis. 

I®  By  Sir  Roger  L’Estrange,  published  in  1660. 

# 


See  an  answer  in  Mag.  Feb.  1749,  and  Dr.  Kirk- 
patrick in  The  Sea  Piece.,  8vo.,  1750,  Preface. 
See  also  a pamphlet  published  against  Lauder, 
called  Miltonomastix.  See  also,  Furius : or  a 
Modest  Attempt  towards  an  History  of  the  lAfe  and 
Surprising  Exploits  of  the  famous  W.  Z.,  Critick 
and  Thief -catcher^  8vo.,  1748.^ 

Suckling. — The  largest  account  of  Sir  John 
Suckling  is  in  Lloyd’s  Memoirs,  being  near  “six 
pages  in  folio,  and  not  a dozen  lines  of  solid  his- 
tory. The  whole  beginning  is  a chain  of  hyper- 
boles, and  the  whole  life  may  serve  to  feed  the 
eyes  with  a full  meal  of  words,  and  leave  the  mind 
quite  hungry  for  the  subject  matter.  My  ac- 
count of  him  much  more  complete  in  the  quarto 
volume  of  Lives,  parchment  cover.  See  also  the  * 
references  in  my  Fuller’s  TFbrZZiz'es  and  Winstanley. 
He  was  patron  to  Thomas  Kabbes,  the  dramatic 
poet,  who  dedicated  his  comedy.  Covent  Garden, 
to  him,  acted  in  1632,  printed  in  4to.  1638.  At 
Theobald’s,  19th  Dec.  1630,  Sir  John  Suckling  of 
Witham  knighted.  (Thos.  Walkley’s  Cat.  of 
Dukes,  Sfc.,  8vo.  1639.) 

Recollect  where  I have  set  down  the  story  my 
Lord  Oxford  told  me  he  had  from  Dean  Chet- 
wood,  who  had  it  from  Lord  Roscommon,  of  Sir 
John  Suckling’s  being  robbed  of  a casket  of  jewels 
and  gold  when  he  was  going  to  France  by  his 
valet,  who  I think  poisoned  him,  and  stuck  the 
blade  of  a penknife  in  Sir  John’s  boot  to  prevent 
his  pursuit  of  him,  and  wounded  him  incurably  in 
the  heel  besides.^  It  is  in  one  of  my  pocket-books, 
white  vellum  cover — the  white  journal  that  is  not 
gilt. 

Remember  the  MS.  account  I have  about  Sir 
John  Suckling’s  being  beaten  by  Mr.  Digby  his 
rival.^  See  the  lampoon  on  him  in  the  pamphlets 
on  the  Scots’  expedition  in  Morgan’s  Phcenix  Bri- 
tannicus.  Query,  if  it  is  not  in  his  tragedy  The  Sad 
One,  that  I remarked  a passage  in  ridicule  of  Ben 
Jonson.  In  The  Tryal  of  Skill,  or  New  Session 
of  the  Poets,  fob  1 704,  Suckling  accuses  Thomas 
Cheek  with  having  murdered  his  goblins  in  every 
page. 

Sir  John  Suckling  has  verses  before  Coryat’s 
Crudities,  4to.,  1611. 

A Letter  concerning  a Married  Life,  subscribed 
John  Suckling,  London,  Nov.  18,  1629,  in  the 
Ashmolean  Library,  Oxon. 

1 Lauder  was  discovered  to  have  forged  most  of  his 
parallels,  or  to  have  taken  them  from  Hog’s  Latin  ver- 
sion of  Milton’s  poem  by  Dr.  Douglas,  now  [1764]  Canon 
of  Windsor. — Percy,  Furius  was  written  by  Henderson, 
a bookseller. 

^ Suckling  was  robbed  by  his  valet-de-chambre,  and 
putting  on  his  boot  in  a passionate  hurry  to  pursue  the 
thief,  a rusty  nail  concealed  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  them 
pierced  his  heel,  and  brought  on  a mortification,  of  which 
he  died. — Warton  on  Pope,  ii.  109. 

5 For  the  particulars  of  this  cudgelling,  see  the  Straf- 
forde  Letters,  1739,  i.  336. 
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Sir  John  Suckling’s  Letter  to  Mr.  Henry  Ger- 
min,  1640,  a manuscript  among  the  Collection  of 
Poems  of  Thomas  Brotherton  of  Hey  in  Lan- 
cashire. 

An  Elegy  upon  the  Death  of  the  Renowned  Sir 
John  Sutlin,  4to,,  1642,  with  another  short  poem 
“To  Sir  John  Sutlin  upon  Aglaura.”  First  a 
bloody  tragedy,  then  by  the  said  Sir  John  turned 
to  a comedy.  These  poems  are  in  one  short  4to., 
but'  to  the  copy  before  me  is  written  “ Authore 
Gulielmo  Norris.” 

See  Thomas  Stanley’s  Poems^  8vo.,  1651,  on  Sir 
John  Suckling’s  Picture  of  Poems.  On  Sir  John 
Suckling’s  Warlike  Preparations  for  the  Scottish 
War,  in  Sir  John  Mennis’s  Musarum  Delicice. 
Also,  in  Anthony  Hammond’s  Miscellany  of  Poems, 
8vo.,  1720.  Another  Poem,  pretended  to  be  writ 
from  France  by  Sir  John  Suckling,  4to.,  1641. 
The  Conversion  of  Sir  John  Suckling  from  a, 
Papist  to  a Protestant,  4to.,  1641.^ 

John  Trussel.  — Both  Bishop  Nicolson  and 
Dr.  Kennet  seem  very  censorious  in  their  account 
of  John  Trussel’s  Description  of  the  City  of  Win- 
chester, neither  of  them  appearing  to  have  ever 
seen  it;  nor  even  Anthony  Wood,  from  whom 
their  intelligence  is  derived.  For  it  is  a manu- 
script in  the  Norfolcian  library,  and  seems  not, 
in  a folio  volume  as  it  is,  too  voluminous  for  the 
description  of  such  a city,  considering  there  is  a 
preamble  on  the  origin  of  cities  in  general  also 
before  it.^ 

{To  he  continued.') 


OLDYSIANA. 

Oedys’s  Diary  and  the  “ History  of  the 
Three  Impostors  ” (2"* *^  S.  xi.  143.)  — Evelyn’s 
book,  referred  to  in  a note  to  this  page,  was  clearly 
not  the  work  to  which  Oldys’s  text  has  relation.  He 
evidently  alludes  to  the  Crux  Bihliographica,  the 
famous  tract  De  Tribus  Impostorihus,  on  the  exist- 
ence and  author  (styled  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
“ that  villain  and  Secretary  of  Hell,'’’)  of  which  so 

4 The  best  account  of  Sir  John  Suckling  is  in  the  Life 
prefixed  to  Selections  from  his  Works,  by  the  Eev,  Alfred 
Suckling,  8vo , 1836.  The  whole  of  Sir  John  Suckling’s 
Works,  containing  his  Poems,  Letters,  and  Plays,  were 
published  several  times  by  Tonson ; and  in  two  neat 
volumes  by  T.  Davies,  1770. 

* Besides  the  MS.  in  the  Norfolcian  library,  Gough 
{British  Topog.,  i.  387.)  states  that  “in  a catalogue  of 
the  famous  Robert  Smith’s  books,  sold  by  auction  1682, 
No.  24,,  was  a MS.  entitled  ‘A  Description  of  the  City 
of  Winchester,  with  an  historical  relation  of  divers  me- 
morable occurrences  touching  the  same;  and  prefixed  to 
it,  a preamble  of  the  original  of  Cities  in  general,  by  J. 
Trussel,’  fob,  which  was  purchased  b}"  a Mr,  Rothwell.” 
This  MS.,  written  by  Trussel  about  1620,  was  in  the 
library  of  John  Duthy,  Esq.,  who  permitted  Dr.  Milner 
to  make  extracts  from  it  for  his  History  and  Antiquities 
of  Winchester,  4to.,  1801. 


many  disputes  have  been  moved  by  the  bibliogra- 
phers of  the  last  century^  The  subject  would 
form  an  interesting  article  for  “ N.  & Q.”  if  it 
have  not  already  been  noticed  there,  as  to  which 
I am  not  at  this  moment  quite  clear.  At  present 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  Analectahiblion 
(Paris,  1836,  8vo.,  vol.  i.  p.  412.),  and  the  authors 
there  cited,  for  some  account  of  the  questions 
raised  on  this  much  vexed  theme. 

Jas.  Crossley. 


Oldys’s  intended  History  of  Music  in 
England.  — In  the  very  interesting  Diary  of 
William  Oldys,  now  in  course  of  puMication  in 
“ N.  & Q.,”  the  diarist  has  recorded,  under  date 
July  7,  1737,  a visit  to  Dr.  Pepusch,  the  eminent 
musical  theorist,  “ to  have  farther  talk  about  his 
rare  old  musical  collections  ” ; and  under  date. 
Sept.  23,  an  offer  made  him  by  the  Doctor  of 
“ any  intelligence  or  assistance  from  his  antient 
collections  of  music  for  a history  of  that  art  and 
its  professors  in  England.'"'  Can  any  correspon- 
dent inform  me  whether  Oldys  made  any  collec- 
tions for,  or  progress  in,  such  a history  ? And  if 
so,  what  has  become  of  them  ? A portion  of  Dr. 
Pepusch’s  extensive  and  valuable  library  became, 
on  his  death  in  1752,  divided  between  John 
Travers,  organist  of  the  King’s  chapel,  and 
Ephraim  Kelner,  one  of  the  band  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre.  Kelner’s  share  was,  after  his  death, 
dispersed  by  auction  by  Paterson  in  Essex  Street, 
on  Saturday,  26th  March,  1763  ; and  Travers’s 
moiety,  after  passing,  .on  his  demise,  into  other 
hands,  also  came  to  the  hammer  in  1766.  Another 
portion  of  the  Doctor’s  library  was  bequeathed  by 
him  to  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Music,  founded 
in  1710.*  Oldys  died  15th  April,  1761.  I shall 
be  obliged  by  any  information  on  the  subject. 

W.  H.  Husk. 

[If  Oldys  made  any  collections  for  a History  of  Music, 
they  were  most  probably  handed  over  to  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins. David  Erskine  Baker,  Hawkins,  and  Oldys,  Avere 
at  this  time  the  leading  writers  in  The  Universal  Spec- 
tator. Our  musical  knight  appears  to  have  been  some- 
what reluctant  in  acknowledging  his  obligations  to  his 
friends.  Oldys,  writing  to  Sir  John  Hawkins,  reminds 
him  that  “ the  few  materials  I,  long  since,  Avith  much 
search,  gathered  up  concerning  Izaak  Walton,  you  haAm. 
seen,  and  extracted,  I hope,  what  you  found  necessarA'  for 
the  purpose  I intended  them.”  But  on  tuflbing  to  Sir 
John’s  Life  of  Walton,  the  reader  will  find  but  a scant 
acknowledgment  for  only  one  statement  made  by  him, 
respecting  some  letters  of  Walton  in  the  Ashmolean 
Museum.  This  throws  some  light  on  a passage  in 
Grose’s  Olio,  p.  139.,  where  he  tells  us,  that  “among 
Oldj's’s  works  is  a Preface  to  Izaak  Walton’s  AngllngP 
The  edition  of  Walton’s  Complete  Angler,  1760,  contains 
an  interesting  biography  of  Charles  Cotton  from  the  pen 

This  institution  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
Concerts  of  Ancient  Music,  which  became  extinct  in 
1848;  and  were  entirel}' distinct,  not  having  been  esta- 
blished until  some  sixty  years  after  the  foundation  of  the 
Academy. 
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of  William  Oldys,  making  forty-eight  pages,  but  abridged 
in  the  later  editions.  The  whole  of  this  biographical 
sketch  has  been  used  bv  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  in  his  ad- 
mirable Life  of  Charles  Cotton,  but  the  name  of  Oldys  is 
not  once  mentioned ! Dr.  Towers,  who  compiled  the  Life 
of  Cotton  for  Kippis’s  Bioq.  Britannica,  has  erroneously 
attributed  Oldys’s  Life  of  this  Piscatoi^  and  Poet  to  Sir 
John  Hawkins. — Ed.] 


Pamphlet  by  Milton  (?)  S.  xi.  142.,  note 
4.)  — The  word  his  should  be  substituted  for  the^ 
before  the  word  changings  in  the  title  quoted  by 
Oldys.  In  my  copy  of  this  pamphlet,  A Copy  of  a 
Tjetter  from  an  Officer  of  the  Army  in  Ireland^  to  his 
Highness  the  Lord  Protector^  concerning  his  chang- 
ing of  the  Government^  I notice  the  word  Well- 
worth  written  in  a contemporary  hand.  Query^ 
Does  this  give  any  clue  to  the  authorship  of  the 
letter  ? As  regards  1654  being  “ a feigned  date,” 
a quotation  from  the  postscript  may  be  useful  as 
affording  a certain  amount  of  explanation  : — 

“ Eeader,”  it  says,  “ that  this  letter  should  not  be  ex- 
posed to  publique  view  so  long  after  the  date  thereof,  I 
hope  will  not  possess  thee  with  any  prejudice  against  it. 
The  honesty  and  reason  of  the  tract,  and  faithfalnesse  of 
the  Author  to  that  good  old  principle  of  common  justice, 
equity,  and  liberty,  secured  in  the  most  noble  form  of 
government,  viz.  the  people’s  representative,  may  com- 
mend it  to  thee.’ 

Fred.  Hendriks. 


'^RELIQUES  OF  LORD  BOLTNGBROKE. 

For  the  following  translation  of  Homer’s  de- 
scription of  the  parting  of  Hector  and  Andro- 
mache, I am  indebted  to  the  late  Kev.  T.  Foote 
Gower  of  Great  Totham,  in  Essex.  It  came  into 
his  possession  through  the  connection  of  the  family 
with  that  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  owing  to  the  widow 
of  the  uncle  of  his  lordship  marrying  Dr.  Foote 
Gower  of  Battersea.  Dr.  Gower  of  Chelmsford, 
the  antiquary  and  historian  of  Chester,  left^  it  to 
his  son,  to  whom  I was  indebted  for  permission  to 
copy  it,  accompanied  by  the  tradition  that  Lord 
Bolingbroke  was  the  author.  Upon  a careful  com- 
parison of  the  writing  with  that  of  his  lordship’s 
two  letters  (copies  of  which  accompany  this),  I 
have  no  doubt  that  it  is  also  an  autograph,  though 
in  a bolder  and  more  carefully-inscribed  charac- 
ter. Pope’s  versification  of  the  following  occupies 
from  line  492.  to  637.  of  the  6th  Book. 

“ Horn.  Iliad,  Z.  Ver.  394. 

“ Interea  occurrit  properanti  Sponsa  marito, 

Quam  bonus  Action,  Thebes  moderatus  habenas 
(Sylvosae  Thebes)  immensa  dote  beatam, 

Priamidae  junxit  forti  propriamq.  dicavit. 

Juxta  ibat  teneram  comitata  Pedissequa  matrem, 

Cujus  blanda  jacens  ad  pectora,  parvulus  Infans 
Emicuit,  forma  pulcher  Puer,  aurea  Stella, 

Infanti  titulum  dedit  Hector  ab  amne  Scamandro, 

Sed  Patria,  ob  Patris  Famam,  Astyanacta  vocavit. 

“Arrisit  placido  ore  Heros;  contraria  Conjux 
Triste  gemens,  pressam  tenuit  moestissima  dextram, 

Et  sic  compellans,  lacryrais  manantibus,  orta  est ; 


“ ‘ Quo,  Conjux,  animi  fervens  audacia  ducit? 

Quo,  generose,  ruis?  Veneris  nec  dulcia  curas 
Prsemia,  nec  Sponsam  infaustam  ? mox  orba  relinquar ; 
Impete  mox  facto  met  in  te  bellica  Turba. 

Meq.  gemiscentem  Cceli  convexa  dolebit 
Cernere : Moerori  indulgens  Solatia  spernam, 
uEacides  ssevis  absorpsit  moenia  flammis, 

Vastatseq.  Patris  mortem  superaddidit  urbi. 

Sed  licet  immitis,  licet  atra  caede  superbus, 

Abstinuit  Victor  miserum  spoliare  cadaver. 

Illius  in  tumulo  Nymphae  juga  celsa  colentes, 

Agida  vibranti  Jove  natas,  dulce  comantes 
Consevere  ulmos,  undb  ardua  panditur  umbra. 

Idem  septenos  Fratres  occidit  Achilles ; 

Una  dies  Fratres  septenos  raisit  ad  Orcum, 

Pinguia  dum  virides  pavere  armenta  per  ygros. 

Insuper  et  genetrix  crudelia  vincula  sensit, 

Vincula,  quae  serb,  vix  heu ! bene  libera,  fugit. 

Quin  animam  abripuit  nervo  resonante  Diana. 

At  tu,  care  Hector,  praestas  mihi  utruraq.  Parentem ; 

Tu  pariter  mihi  Frater  eris,  dulcisq.  maritus; 

Siste  gradum ; conjux  querulusq.  hoc  supplicat  Infans. 
Tutius  armato  caprificum  milite  cingas ; 

Fraudibus  hie  patet,  hie  ter  nos  circumdedit  hostis. 

Ter  sunt  conati  Idomeneus  et  strenuus  Ajax, 

Atridaeq.  duo,  Tydidesq.  inclytus  Heros, 

Seu  monuit  Vates,  seu  pectoris  impulit  ardor.’ 

“ Cui  turn  Priamides:  ‘ Mecum  labor  iste,  sed  atra 
Horresco  maledicta  Phrygum,  si  bella  relinquam, 
Innectamve  moras;  nec  me  mea  vivida  virtus 
Deserit ; ilia  urget  validis  accingier  armis. 

Ilia  jubet  pulchras  generis  defendere  laudes. 

Tempus  erit  (sic  Fata  volunt)  ah  ! flebile  tempus, 

Cum  sacra  in  cineres  vertetur  gloria  Trojae, 

Occumbetq.  neci  Priamus,  Priamiq.  juventus.^ 

Sed  mihi  non  Patriae  luctus  tarn  pectora  tangit, 

Non  Hecubae,  et  saevo  pereuntum  funere  Fratrum,  ^ 
Quam  tuus,  Andromache,  tuus,  O ! tristissima  conjux, 
Cum  lacrymis  madefacta  genas  captiva  traheris, 

Jussa  manu  tremula  peregrinam  texere  telam, 
Assiduisq.  haustas  portare  laboribus  undas. 

Qu^  saeva  ingratae  quereris  dum  taedia  vitae, 

Hostibus  indigitata  vocaberis  Hectoris  uxor : 

Hectoris  heu,  nomen,  miseris  et  horroribus  implens, 
Mille  laboranti  renovabit  corde  dolores. 

Ante,  precor,  gelida  requiescam  mortis  in  umbrS, 

Et  tacito  potiar  tumulo,  quam  vestra  querela 
Torqueat  attonitas  sasvis  cruciatibus  aures.’ 

“ Dixit,  et  am  plexus  captans,  sua  brachia  tendit 
Infanti  Pater,  et  viso  Patre  territus  Infans 
Hsesit  amans  Famulse  notasq.  recessit  in  ulnas, 
iEra  timens  nitida,  et  nutantem  vertice  Cristam. 
Lsetitia  tacite  saliebant  corda  Parentum 
Depositoq.  truci  capitis  bellator  honore 
Cum  paulum  manibus  vertasset  amabile  pignus: 
Oscula  dat  labiis  roseis ; sic  deinde  precatur : 

“ * O VOS,  Coelicolse,  Tuq.,  0 Supreme  Deorum,  _ 
Cingite  Numinibus,  Puerum ; date,  protegat  armis 
Iliacos  muros,  decoret  virtute  coronam, 

Et  premat  Hostiles  ardenti  fulmine  turmas. 

Dumq.  olim  spolia  indutus  pretiosa  redibit, 

Audiet  illustri  generosior  Hectore  miles : 

Ut  resonos  inter  plausus  fremitusq.  suorum  ^ ^ 
Gaudebit  pulchris  genetrix  animata  triumphis. 

“ Finierat  votum  Pater,  Uxorisq.  lacertis 
Dulce  remisit  onus — Veneres  ea  pendula  micans 
Involvit  gremio,  et  vultu  subridet  amico, 

Lacrymulis  teneris  oculos  suffusa  nitentes. 

Ire  videns  lacrvmas,  inolli  Dux  arsit  amore, 

Et  placida  nigros  lenivit  voce  dolores. 

“ ‘ Quid  fles,  Andromache  ? decreta  est  funeris  bora, 
Qua  prius  infernas  nequaquam  mittar  ad  umbras . 
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At  simul  hora  venit,  non  proderit  ardua  virtus, 

Nec  genua  imbellis  deludent  fata  juventge. 

Tu  valeas,  digressa  domum ; Tibi  lana  colusq. 
Conyeniunt ; mea  me  vocat  ad  certamina  Martis 
Gloria ; Martis  opus,  Patriaeq.  acerrima  cura, 

Heroas  decet ; ante  alios,  decet  Hectora  virtus.’  ” 

“ Lord  Bolinghroke  to  Mrs.  Gower  of  Battersea. 

^ “A  thousand  thanks  to  you,  dear  Madam,  for  the  re* 
ciepts  which  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  send  me,  as 
well  as  for  the  Letter  which  accompanied  them.  I have 
not  been  used  to  recieve  good  news  from  the  country 
where  you  are,  but  I shall  always  reckon  it  such  to  hear 
that  those  whom  I respect  and  love  are  well,  and  continue 
me  their  Friendship,  among  whom  I have  ever  given  a 
particular  place  to  you  and  to  Mr.  G.  When  justice  will 
prevail  no  Man  is  able  to  say ; it  is  therefore  every  Man’s 
interest  to  turn  his  thoughts,  and  to  conduct  his  life,  in 
such  a manner  as  not  to  fear  the  worst  consequences  of 
injustice ; and  this  I do  assure  you  that  1 have  done  lonff 
ago.  ^ 

The  Lilley  of  the  Valley  Flowers,  both  dry  and  steep- 
ing in  the  best  French  Brandy,  will  be  soon  with  you; 
and  if  there  is  anything  else  which  such  an  Hermit  as  I 
am  can  do  worth  your  acceptance,  be  pleased  to  lay  your 
commands  upon  me.  Let  me  desire  you  to  present  my 
most  humble  service  to  Mr.  G.,  and  to  be  persuaded  that 
I shall  constantly  remain.  Madam,  your  most  faithful 

and  most  obedt.  hble  sevt.  

“ September  ye  10*^,  1721.” 

“ Lord  Bolinghroke  to  Mrs,  Gower  of  Battersea. 

“I  have  long  known.  Madam,  how  capable  you  are  of 
friendship,  and  how  sincere  in  your  professions,  and  have 
always  set  a due  value  on  ye  one,  and  been  extreemly 
pleased  whenever  you  have  honoured  me  with  the  other. 
Eecieve  my  humble  thanks  for  y^  last  Letter,  and  do  me 
the  justice  to  be  persuaded  that  no  one  can  have  a truer 
respect  for  you  than  myself.  You  are  very  indulgent  to- 
wards a poor  Frenchwoman,  who  does  the  best  she  can 
in  a strange  country.  1 am  sorry  she  has  not  the  satis- 
faction of  assuring  you  in  English  that  she  knows  your 
merit,  and  would  be  glad  to  deserve  a share  in  your 
friendship.  Let  me  desire  you  to  make  my  best  services 
acceptable  to  Mr.  Gower,  and  so  believe  me,  madam,  your 

most  faithful  and  obedt.  servt.  B - 

‘‘  April  ye  6^^  1725.” 

G.  W.  Johnson. 


FARTHER  AND  FURTHER. 

I had  long  sought  for  a rule,  or  rules,  for  the 
proper  use  of  these  two  words,  which  appeared  to 
me  to  be  somewhat  indiscriminately  used  by  many, 
even  among  the  well-educated.*  ISTot  being  able 
to  find  any  rules,  I was  thrown  back  upon  my 
own  judgment.  I did  not  then  attempt  to  draw 
up  rules,  but  I used  the  words  in  the  way  that 
seemed  the  most  proper,  or  perhaps  rather,  the 
most  convenient,  to  me.  Soon,  however,  I dis- 
covered that  my  use  of  the  words  was  really 
based  upon  certain  fixed  rules  which  I had  adopted 
unconsciously.  These  rules  I here  submit  to  your 
readers.  In  one  or  two  of  them  no  doubt  all  will 
concur;  to  the  others  objections  will  most  pro- 
bably be  raised.  So  much  the  better;  discussion 

* I might  say,  I think,  even  by  first-rate  authors. 


here,  as  elsewhere,  will  be  sure  to  effect  improve- 
ment. 

I will  begin  by  giving  examples  of  the  way  in 
which  I use  the  two  words,  and  then  deduce  the 
rules  from  them.  The  examples  may  not  include 
every  case,  but  J trust  the  rules  will. 

(1.)  Farthek. 

(a.)  Rome  is  farther  from  London  than  it  is  from 
Paris. 

Which  of  these  two  towns  is  the  farther  from  Lon- 
don.^ 

At  the  farther  end  of  the  street. 

You  a.xQ  farther  from  the  truth  than  ever. 

(5.)  Before  I proceed/ariAer. 

I can’t  walk  a farther. 

(2.)  Further. 

(c.)  Upon  further  consideration. 

If  you  require  further  proof. 

What  further  need  have  we  of  witnesses  (Matt, 
xxvi.  65.) 

(d.)  Further,  I have  to  say  (=furthermore.) 

And  further,  by  these,  my  son,  be  admonished. 
Eccles.  xii.  12. 

From  (a.)  it  will  be  seen  that  when  any  dis-- 
taiice,  whether  actual  and  measurable,  or  only 
figurative,  is  implied,  I use  farther. 

From  (A.),  that  after  verbs  of  motion,  or  when 
motion  (either  mental  or  corporeal)  is  implied,  I 
always  use  farther. 

By  comparing  examples  (2.)  and  (3.)  of  (u.) 
with  those  in  (c.),  it  will  be  seen  that  both /ar/Aer 
and  further  are  used  as  adjectives,  and  may  be 
joined  with  substantives ; but  that  then  farther 
signifies  more  remote  (the  distance  being  either 
actual  and  measurable,  or  figurative),  whilst  fur- 
ther signifies  rather  additional.  And,  finally,  by 
comparing  (a.)  and  {d.'),  it  will  be  seen  that  when 
farther  stands  alone  as  an  adverb,  it  always  im- 
plies distance  of  some  sort ; whereas  further,  under 
the  same  circumstances,  means  besides,  in  addi^ 
tion. 

Even  in  accordance  with  these  rules,  further 
might  perhaps  be  used  with  verbs  of  motion,  but 
then  it  could  only  signify  a continuance  of  the  ac- 
tion, and  not  an  increase  of  the  distance.  Thus,  “to 
proceed  further"  could,  according  to  my  views, 
only  mean  to  continue  to  proceed  ; whereas,  “ to 
proceed  farther  f would  mean  to  proceed  to  a greater 
distance. 

These  few  observations  were  suggested  by  your 
printer’s  having  thought  fit,  in  a note  of  mine  upon 
“ Mews,”  which  you  did  me  the  honour  to  insert 
(2°**  S.  X.  489.),  to  print  in  the  third  line  from  the 
beginning  farther  investigation,”  although,  I be- 
lieve, I pretty  distinctly  wrote /urjfAtr.  This  mis- 
print of  course  shocked  me.  F.  C. 


WHITTINGTON  AND  HIS  CAT. 

When,  in  the  chapter  on  this  subject  in  my 
Tales  and  Popular  Fictions,  I gave  half-a-dozen 
parallels  to  this  story,  I thought  I had  done  suffi- 
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cient  to  prove  its  legendary  character.  I find, 
however,  in  reading  the  Saturday  Review^  that  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Lysons,  in  his  work  on  the  subject  of 
the  celebrated  Whittington,  has  endeavoured  to 
prove  the  actual  truth  of  what  I asserted  to  be  a 
mere  fiction.  It  may  then  be  as  well,  under  the 
sure  guidance  of  chronology,  to  give  that  theory 
its  coup-de-grace  by  showing  its  absolute  im- 
possibility. . 

From  Mr.  Lysons’s  statement  it  appears,  that 
Richard  Whittington  must  have  been  born  before 
1360,  the  year  in  which  his  father  died  ; and  that 
he  was  Lord  Mayor,  for  the  first  time,  in  1397. 
Consequently,  as  the  voyage  of  the  cat  occurred 
when  he  was  only  a lad,  it  must  have  been  in, 
say  1375,  or  thereabouts.  Now  the  story  tells 
that  it  was  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  that  the 
cat  produced  so  much  wealth ; while,  during  the 
whole  life-time  of  Whittington,  that  coast  was 
nearly  as  unknown  to  Europe  as  America  : for 
the  Portuguese  did  not  begin  their  discoveries 
alono-  it  till  the  fifteenth  century  ; not,  in  fact,  till 
after” the  death  of  Whittington,  in  whose  time  the 
most  distant  voyages  of  English  ships  could  only 
have  been  to  the  Baltic,  or  the  Mediterranean  ; on 
the  shores  of  which  cats  were  as  well  known  and 
as  plentiful  as  in  England. 

It  is  therefore  manifest,  that  the  whole  story  of 
the  cat  is  a mere  fiction,  and  I suspect  that  its 
appropriation  to  Whittington  is  not  older  than 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  If  any  of  the 
legends  be  founded  in  fact,  it  is  the  Persian  one. 

Thos.  Keightley. 


iHtnor 

Lady  Sarah  Lenox.— Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  {Old 
Court  Suburb,  vol.  ii.  p.  12.)  alleges  the  above 
lady,  who  married  Sir  Thos.  Chas.  Bunbury,  Bart., 
M.P.  for  Suffolk,  to  have  been  the  subject  of  the 
“Lass  of  Richmond  Hill.”  Is  this  to  remain  a 
qucBstio  vexata  f — which  I thought  “ N.  & Q.  had 
peremptorily  replied  to.  I beg  to  state,  her  Lady- 
ship’s marriage*,  as  above  alluded  to,  took  place 
the  2nd  June,  1762  ; twenty-seven  years  after 
which  this  song,  which  emanated  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Wm.  Upton,  was  first  produced  as  “ a new 
and  favourite  song”  at  Vauxhall,  sung  by  Mr. 
Incledon,  “ with  unbounded  applause.”  And  it  is 
absurd  to  suppose  a lovestricken  swain  urging  his 
inamorata,  under  such  circumstances,  to  listen  to 
his  suit  by  exclaiming  — 

“ I die  for  her  I love ! ” 

This  would  be  to  realise  the  marvellous  ro- 
mance (?)  of  Ninon  de  I’Enclos  ; or  the  fabulous 
tale  of  the  inimitable  Le  Sage,  which  appears  like 
a counterpart  of  the  story  of  Ninon  de  I’Enclos, 
and  is  entitled  the  History  of  Inesille  and  Don 

* See  London  Magazine,  yol.  xxxi.  p.  341.,  1762. 


Valei'io*' which  is  so  well  worked  up  as  to  be 
almost  an  unpMralleled  piece  of  fiction.  With  re- 
gard to  Lady  Sarah  Bunbury,  and  the  faux  pas 
she  committed  with  Lord  Wm.  Gordon,  brother 
tq  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  your  readers  may  con- 
sult the  Chronique  Scandaleuse  — The  Jockey 
Club.-\  In  conclusion,  this  “Lass  of  Richmond 
Hill  ” was,  no  doubt,  a totally  imaginary  deesse — 
a personage  having  no  other  existence  than  in  the 
mind  of  the  well-known  song  writer,  Mr.  Wm. 
Upton  ; who  employed  his  talents  in  furnishing 
songs  for  places  of  public  amusement,  and  on 
familiar  occasions,  and  particularly  for  Yauxhall 
and  Astley’s.  He  appears  by  Watt’s  Bibliotheca 
to  have  been  the  author  of  a volume  of  Poems  on 
several  Occasions,  8vo.,  1788  ; and  a Collection 
of  Songs,  sung  at  Vauxhall,  8vo.,  1798 ; and, 
according  to  the  Illustrated  Book  of  English 
Songs  (3rd  edition,  8vo.,  p.  159.),  he  \V‘as  author 
of  a song  which  was  extremely  popular  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  “Abraham  Newland.” 
Perhaps  some  reader  of  “N.  & Q.”  will  please  to 
communicate  some  biographical  sketch  of  IMr. 
Wm.  Upton. 

Parish  Registers.  — The  following  will  be 
interesting  to  many  readers  of  “ N.  & Q. : ” — 

Copy  of  an  entry  in  the  Register  Book  of  Weston  near 
"Bath,  beginning  1538. 

“In  the  first  veare  of  King  James  (1603)  it  was  or- 
dered by  a Canon  of  the  Church,  that  all  Regi.^ters  of 
Churches  should  be  written  over  again  in  Parchment, 
whereas  before  most  Avere  written  in  paper,  and  so  they 
should  continew  for  ever;  whereupon  Mr.  DocP  Powell, 
then  Archdeacon  of  Bathe,  commanded  me  to  write 
this  Register  Booke  againe,  as  now  it  is,  out  of  the 
ould  paper  Register,  truly  and  word  for  word,  without 
any  addition,  as  far  as  it  did  reache  to.  The  ould  Regis- 
ter to  this  day  I keepe  and  meane  to  leave  it  to  posteritie. 

“ Thomas  Packston, 

“ Vicarius  de  Weston,  juxta  Bathon.” 

H.  T.  E. 


Samuel  Johnson’s  Preeaces  and  Dedica- 
tions. — You  have  given  Johnson’s  opinion  of 
the  value  of  Dryden’s  Prefaces  (2'^*^  S.  xi.  125.), 
but  Johnson’s  own  well  deserve  to  be  collected 
for  the  delectation  of  those  who  like  their  peculiar 
metre.  Thus  in  the  Dedication  to  the  Marquis 
of  Abreu,  in  Baretti’s  Dictionary,  4to.  1760,  he 


says  : — 

“ My  Lord, — That  acuteness  of  penetration  into  cha- 
racters and  designs,  and  that  nice  discernment  of  human 
passions  and  practices  Avhich  have  raised  you  to  your 
present  height  of  station  and  dignity  of  employment, 
have  long  shewn  you  that  Dedicatory  addresses  are 
written  for  the  sake  of  the  Author  more  frequently  than 
of  the  Patron;  and  though  they  profess  only  reverence 
and  zeal,  are  commonly  dictated  by  interest  or  vanity. 

I have  DO  hesitation  in  ascribing  this  to  John- 
son, as  it  has  the  same  rhythm  as  the  famous  first 


* Hhtoire  de  Gil  Bias,  liv.  8ibme,  chap.  i. 
t The  Jockey  Chib,  Part  I.,  12th  edition,  1/92,  p.  93. 
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sentence  of  the  History  of  Rasselas^ — “ Ye,  who 
listen  with  credulity  to  the  whispers  of  hope,  and 
expect,”  &c.  And  it  is  not  feasible  that  Baretti 
himself  should  write  such  fine  English. 

Wm.  Davis. 

Books  printed  from  Silver  Type.  — This 
fable  has  been  repeated  by  old  book-collectors, 
until  it  has  become  a heresy  to  dispute  it.  In 
searching  through  a file  of  local  newspapers,  issued 
in  the  early  part  of  last  century,  I have  found  an 
advertisement  which  will  possibly  dissipate  the 
myth  better  than  any  argument  on  its  absurdity, 
or  the  suggestion  that  thirsty  compositors  would 
soon  have  found  out  how  many  “ ems,  longprimer,” 
would  purchase  a gallon  of  beer ! The  adver- 
tisement describes  a book  as  “ finely  printed  from 
Elzevir  type,  on  Dutch  paper.”  A few  weeks 
later,  Elzevir  becomes,  by  corruption,  silver ; and 
the  error  is  not  corrected  before  the  notice  dis- 
appears. U.  O.  N. 

Monument  of  Bishop  Cartwright.  — In  the 
yard  attached  to  St.  Giles’s  Church,  Shrewsbury 
(re-opened  last  Thursday),  lie  the  remains  of  the 
last  nonjuring  bishop  in  England,  under  a grave- 
stone bearing  following  inscription  : — 

“ Underneath 
lie  the  Remains  of 
William  Cartwright, 

Apothecary, 

who  died  14th  Oct.  1799, 

Aged  69. 

Also  the  remains  of 
Sarah  Sophia  Cartwright, 
wife  of  the  above, 
who  died  6th  Oct.  1801, 

Aged  70.” 

Bishop  Cartwright  practised  as  an  apothecary. 
The  late  W.  G.  Howland  stated  that  he  used  to 
dress  in  purple  cloth,  and  that  the  late  Bishop 
Horsley  very  much  surprised  a party  of  Shrews- 
bury people  by  maintaining  that  W.  C.  was  as 
much  a bishop  as  he  himself.^  John  Allen. 

Frees,  Shrewsbury. 

The  Names  of  Places  in  Norway  ending  in 
-BY.  — Dr.  Latham,  in  his  Ethnology  of  the  British 
Islands  (edition,  1852),  pp.  respectively,  245.  and 
251.,  writes:  “In  Jutland  the  forms  in  -hy  at- 
tain their  maximum.  They  prevail  in  the  Islands. 
They  prevail  in  Sweden.  They  are  rare  (a  fact 
of  great  importance)  in  Norway.”  And  again  he 
writes,  in  both  cases  apparently  following  W^or- 
saae : “ Common  as  they  are  in  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  they  are  almost  wholly  wanting  in  Nor^ 
way." 

To  test  the  truth  of  the  above  remarks,  I have 
looked  over  Kart  over  det  Sydlige  Norge  [Sfc.'] 
ved  P.  A.  Munch,  Professor  ved  Universitet  i 
Christiania.^  1845,  and  made  a list  of  names  of 

[*  For  notices  of  Bishop  Cartwright,  see  “N.  & Q.” 

S.  i.  175.  339. 5 v.  496. — Ed.] 


places  ending  in  -hy.  On  counting  the  names,  I 
was  astonished  to  find  that  I had  written  down 
the  names  of  eighty-eight  places.  I then  took  up 
Veihart  over  Norge  [^c.]  J.  Waligorski,  og  N. 
Wergeland.,  2>die  oplag  [4^c.],  1856,  af  N.  Werge- 
land,  and  in  the  part  entitled  Kart  over  det 
nordlige  Norge  eller  Tromso  Stift,  I picked  out 
four  names  ending  in  -hy.  It  seems  very  strange 
that  Dr.  Latham  should  speak  of  names  ending  in 
’hy  being  rare,  when,  at  the  very  least,  there  are 
ninety-two  of  such  names.  Though  we  only  find 
four  in  Wergeland’s  Map  of  the  North  of  Nor- 
way, I think  it  is  very  likely  that  more  might  be 
found  on  Munch’s  map  of  that  part  of  Norway. 
If  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  should  wish  it,  I 
can  send  you  my  list  of  places  ending  in  -hy. 

Edwin  Armistead. 

21.  Warwick  Place,  Leeds. 


THE  GREEN  WOMAN  OF  CARLISLE  CASTLE. 

In  the  intervals  of  taking  breath  between  sundry 
fierce  bouts  of  sword  play  with  my  drill-sergeant, 
he  has  an  amusing  habit  of  relating  to  me  his 
adventures,  travels,  or  other  experiences.  He 
told  me  a story  the  other  day  of  his  comrade 
James  Freeman,  of  the  4th  battery,  2nd  battalion 
of  the  Boyal  Artillery.  Being  quartered,  in  1849, 
at  Carlisle  Castle,  the  men  used  to  remark  that 
one  of  the  walls,  at  a certain  part,  sounded  hollow 
when  struck.  This  circumstance  had  frequently 
attracted  curiosity  ; and  it  was  supposed  that  be- 
hind this  wall  there  probably  existed  some  undis- 
covered vault  or  passage.  One  day  when  the 
men  were  at  drill,  and  James  Freeman  was  enjoy- 
ing a little  idleness,  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
making  an  exploration.  Procuring  a pick-axe,  he 
began  to  dig  into  the  wall  near  the  ground  or 
floor.  After  considerable  labour  he  contrived  to 
extract  some  of  the  blocks  of  stone.  The  superin- 
cumbent masonry  thus  being  undermined,  and 
being  further  loosened  by  the  blows  of  the  tool 
he  was  wielding,  suddenly  gave  way,  and  fell  out 
upon  him.  Some  exclamations  which  he  involun- 
tarily uttered  brought  in  the  sentry  on  duty,  who 
was  not  far  off.  What  the  astonished  sentry  saw, 
made  him  shout  for  further  assistance,  which 
brought  in  the  officers  and  men.  There  lay  Free- 
man and  his  pickaxe,  covered  with  stones,  mortar, 
and  rubbish,  together  with  the  disjointed  skeleton 
of  a woman,  which  had  been  dressed  in  green  silk, 
and  also  the  skeleton  of  a child ; the  whole  of 
which  had  fallen  out  in  a heap.  The  sergeant, 
who  was  an  eye-witness,  describes  the  silk  (as  it 
was  taken  to  be)  in  a somewhat  dilapidated  con- 
dition, but  of  a moderately  good  green  colour. 
He  does  not  know  what  became  of  it ; but  the 
bones  were  collected  and  buried  in  the  church- 
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yard,  near  the  body  of  some  Scottish  chief,  who 
he  believes  was  executed  at  Carlisle  for  having 
participated  in  the  affair  of  1745.  Now,  if  these 
were  really  the  remains  of  a woman  and  her  child, 
may  this  not  have  been  an  instance  of  mural  se- 
pulture ? The  sergeant  imagines  the  woman  was 
standing  upright,  with  the  child  by  her  side.  He  • 
often  got  into  the  hole  afterwards,  which  was  not 
filled  up.  He  speaks  of  it  as  having  been  about 
six  or  seven  feet  high,  three  broad,  and  nearly  the 
same  deep.  As  the  story  is  not  a usual  one,  I 
should  like  to  know  more,  or  have  some  light 
thrown  upon  what  I have  adduced.  Historically 
speaking,  I would  also  ask  what  well  attested  in- 
stances of  mural  sepulture  there  are  on  record? 
whether  they  were  resorted  to  as  a common  mode 
of  punishment,  or  only  for  a particular  description 
of  offence  ? and  down  to  how  late  a period  so  bar- 
barous a custom  is  known  to  have  been  practised 
in  this  country  ? P.  Hutchinson. 


The  Alphabet.  — I have  turned  up  an  ex- 
ercise in  spelling,  which  a friend  set  ,me  soine 
years  ago.  A sentence,  consisting  of  words  in 
grammatical  and  some  sort  of  intelligible  colloca- 
tion, is  to  contain  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
and  no  one  more  than  once.  First,  on  the  sup- 
position that  u and  i\  i and  y,  are  identical : se- 
condly, without  this  allowance.  I succeeded  with 
the  first ; but  not  with  the  second.  Whether 
human  power  of  incongruity  could  ever  have  put 
the  words  of  my  answer  together  on  any  other 
pTinciple,  may  fairly  be  doubted.  They  were  ; — 
I,  quartz  pyx,  who  fling  muck  beds.  Will  any  of 
your  readers  try  ? The  things  would  make  in- 
teresting writing  copies  for  children.  The  joke 
of  all  the  letters  in  one  sentence  would  give  more 
interest  to  the  task  than  the  lengths  of  morality 
which  are  served  out  to  them.  Could  it  be  done 
in  any  other  language?  A.  De  Morgan. 

Bishop  Alcock.  — Jesus  College,  Cambridge, 
was  founded  by  John  Alcock,  Bishop  of  Ely,  1496. 
Can  any  of  your  correspondents  inform  me  whe- 
ther he  endowed  it  with  Kin- Fellowships  and 
Scholarships  ? as  I am  desirous  to  know. 

Trivet  Alcock. 

Tombland,  Norwich. 

Sam.  Davey. — Samuel  Davey,  an  Irish  author, 
published  The  Treacherous  Husband^  a tragedy, 
8 VO.,  1737.  The  play  I think  was  published  at 
Dublin,  and  is  very  scarce.  I believe  it  was  acted 
for  the  author’s  benefit  in  1739.  Can  you,  or  any 
of  your  readers,  give  me  any  information  regard- 
ing the  subject,  or  dramatis  personce  of  this  play  ? 
Who  was  Mr.  Davey  ? Zeta. 

Sir  John  Davies. — Who  was  Sir  John  Da- 
vies, Knight,  Marshal  of  Connaught,  temp.  Eliza- 
beth ? What  family  of  Davies  died  he  spring 


from?  If  from  a ¥7elsh  origin,  what  was  the 
family?  F.  E.  D. 

Detrus,  an  early  Painter.  — Among  the  pic- 
tures at  Gorhambury,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Verulam,  is  an  admirably-painted  portrait  of  Ed- 
ward Grimston,  who  went  as  a Commissioner  to 
the  Court  of  Burgundy,  which  bears  the  date  of 
1446,  and  the  name  of  the  painter  “Detrus  me 
fecit.”  Where  can  I learn  any  particulars  of  this 
painter ; and  what  other  portraits  by  him  are 
known  to  exist,  and  where  ? W.  J.  T. 

Devon  Militias.  — There  are  three  regiments 
of  militia  in  Devon  : the  North,  the  South,  and 
the  East.  It  is  a common  tradition,  that  there 
used  to  be  the  West  Devon ; but  that  the  regi- 
ment was  broken  up  because  a man  was  sentenced 
and  received  1000  lashes.  Is  there  any  truth  in 
this  ? Verax. 

Drake’s  Services  in  Ireland.  — Between  the 
years  1570-1575,  Sir  Francis  Drake  (either  ac- 
companied or)  joined  Walter,  Earl  of  Essex,  in 
Ireland,  where  he  did  good  service.  Has  any  re- 
cord, printed  or  otherwise,  of  the  part  he  played 
there,  been  preserved,  and  where  ? An  answer 
will  oblige.  X.  X.  P. 

Early  Puritan  Publishers.  — Can  any  corre- 
spondent of  “ N.  & Q.”  indicate  sources  of  in- 
formation, for  short  biographical  notices,  of  some 
of  the  early  Puritan  publishers,  e.  g.  R.  Dawlman 
and  L.  Fanne,  at  the  Brazen  Serpent  in  Paul’s 
Churchyard  (1635)  ; George  Edwards,  in  the  Old 
Baily  in  Greene- Arbour,*  at  the  Signe  of  the 
Angell  (1641) ; John  Hancock  and  Nathaniel 
Ponder  ...  at  the  first  shop  in  Pope’s-head  Alley, 
next  to  Cornhill  (1652,  1670)  ? r. 

Fair  Rosamond.  — Can  any  of  your  readers 
give  me  any  information  about  Fair  Rosamond, 
the  daughter  of  Lord  Clifibrd,  and  mistress  of 
Henry  II.  ? Is  there  any  truth  in  the  story  of 
the  labyrinth  at  Woodstock?  What  were  the 
arms  of  Lord  Clifford  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  ? 
Lately  passing  through  Lincoln,  I found  that  one 
of  the  sons  of  Fair  Rosamond  was  appointed 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  by  the  king,  but  being  a layman 
was  compelled  by  the  pope  to  resign  the  revenues 
of  the  see  in  default  of  taking  orders.  Fair  Rosa- 
mond is  said  to  have  been  buried  at  Godstow 
Church,  but  a bishop  of  Lincoln  had  her  bones 
exhumed.  J.  Anderson  Cox. 

Lady  Gethin. — In  Ballard’s  Memoirs  of 'Cele- 
brated'" Ladies  (1752,  4to.,  p.  367.),  among  other 
things  concerning  Lady  Gethin  (whose  slender 
quarto  is  the  rarest  of  rarities,  esj^ecially  with  the 
beautiful  mezzotint  portrait),  the  following  state- 
ment is  made  : — 

“ For  perpetuating  this  lady’s  memory,  a sermon  is  to 
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be  preached  in  Westminster  Abbey  yearly,  on  Ash- Wed- 
nesday/or  eoer.” 

I am  aware  of  only  one  Sermon  published  in 
execution  of  this  trust  or  endowment,  viz.  Dr. 
Birch’s  (1700),  which  is  sometimes  found  ap- 
pended to  the  Reliqum  Gethiniance  above  alluded 
to.  Can  any  correspondent  of  “ N.  & Q.”  inform 
me  of  others  ? And  further  explain  what  has  be- 
come of  the  fund,  invested  so  long  ago  for  the 
purpose  of  a memorial  “ sermon  for  ever  ? ” The 
marble  monument  still  abides  in  Westminster; 
but  what  of  the  Sermon,  and  what  of  the  money- 
provision  for  it  ? which,  in  the  accumulations  of 
upwards  of  a century  and  a half,  must  be  con- 
siderable. r. 

Green  and  Toriano.  — An  old  book  plate  has 
been  kindly  sent  to  me  ; the  style  is  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  It  is  inscribed  “ Mrs. 
Rebecca  Green.”  The  arms  are  Green,  of  Berks. 
On  the  dexter  side,  az.  a phmon  between  three 
bucks  trippant,  impaling  Toriano  az.,  two  sceptres 
in  saltire  surmounted  by  a tower,  on  a chief  or,  an 
eagle  displayed.  I should  like  to  know  the  date, 
and  any  other  particulars  of  this  match. 

H.  T.  Eelacombe. 

Clyst  St.  George. 

Hickman  Family.  — Can  any  correspondent 
give  me  any  information  as  to  the  paternity  and 
issue  of  Rev.  Henry  Hickman  of  London,  “ for- 
merly public  orator  in  the  University  of  Oxford,” 
living  in  1605  or  1665  ? 

He  was  ancestor  of  the  Hickmans  of  Oldswin- 
ford,  who  are  undoubtedly  descended  from  the 
same  family  as  the  Windsor-Hickmans,  Barons 
Windsor,  and  Earls  of  Plymouth.  Was  this  Henry 
identical  with  Henry  Hickman,  LL.D.  (second 
son  of  Anthony  * Hickman  of  London,  anno  1540), 
who,  by  his  wife  Ann  Wallop,  had  issue  a son 
Anthony  and  two  daughters  (Collins)  ? If  not, 
whom  did  the  last-named  marry,  and  what  issue 
had  he  ? 

The  family  of  Hickman  have  been  long  seated 
at  Oldswinford  and  Stourbridge.  Richard  Hick- 
man, of  Stourbridge,  gent.,  and  Mary  his  wife 
(anno  1650),  were  parents  of  Gregory  H.,  of  the 
same  place,  clothier  (then  the  staple  trade  of  that 
town) ; whose  wife,  Jane^  married  for  her  second 
husband  Simon  Ford,  D.D.,  rector  of  Oldswinford. 

The  Hickmans  bear  for  arms  : pr.  pale  indented, 
arg.  and  azure,  quarterly  with  Devereux. 

H.  S.  G. 

Capt.  Holland.  — The  Monthly  Magazine  was 
edited  about  1830-31,  by  Capt.  Holland.  Can 

* This  is  possible,  if  1605  be  the  correct  date.  Anthony 
had  issue,  besides  this  Henry,  six  children ; of  whom 
William,  the  eldest,  was  ancestor  of  the  Hickmans  ex- 
tinct baronets;  and  Walter,  the  third  son  (who  died 
1617),  was  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Plymouth.  See  Col- 
lins, Lodge  (^Irish  Peerage),  Burke’s  Extinct  Baronetage, 
&c.,  &c. 


you  give  me  any  account  of  this  gentleman  ? I 
think  he  died  not  long  after  the  time  I have  men- 
tioned. Zeta. 

Legal  Etymologies. — 

“ Lawyers  generally  give  the  best  reasons  which  can 
be  found;  but,  being  expected  to  find  reasons  for  all 
things,  they  give  the  worst  rather  than  none.  They  get 
this  habit  in  the  courts,  and  carry  it  into  their  writings. 
Their  etymologies  are  often  far-fetched,  without  being 
ingenious.  The  well-known  examples  of  ‘ testament,’  at 
which  even  dull  Gellius  laughed  — ‘plea,’ from  pleasure 

— ‘window,’  from  wind  doot ‘Chancellor,’  from  the 

French  verb  chanceler  — and  ‘ Easter,’  from  a Greek  ab- 
breviation misspelled  — show  that  learning  may  be  as 
wrong  as  ignorance,” — Note  in  p.  42.,  Reflexions  on  Logic, 
Oxon,  1759,  8vo.,  pp.  72. 

The  pamphlet  from  which  the  above  is  copied 
is  well  written,  and  the  references  are  numerous. 
ISTone,  however,  are  given  for  the  above.  Can 
any  correspondent  of  “ N.  & Q.”  tell  me  the  in- 
genious men  to  whom  we  owe  them  ? J.  M.  R. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh’s  Pamphlet  on  the 
Regency  Question.  — I shall  be  obliged  to  any 
of  your  correspondents  who  can  furnish  me  with 
the  title  of  this  pamphlet.  It  is  singular  enough 
that  none  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh’s  biographers 
give  it,  or  do  more  than  just  mention  its  existence. 
It  is  not  reprinted  in  his  Miscellaneous  Works,  but 
has  been  included  in  a volume  of  his  tracts  and 
speeches,  of  which  only  twenty-five  copies  were 
printed  in  1840,  8vo.  This,  however,  I have  never 
seen.  The  year  of  the  publication  of  the  pam- 
phlet is  variously  stated  by  different  writers,  viz. 
1787,  1788,  and  1789.  C. 

Musical  Boxes.  — Can  any  of  your  correspon- 
dents inform  me  where  these  articles  are  made, 
and  by  whom  ? The  dealers  in  London  appear  to 
be  rather  importers  than  makers,  and  I cannot 
find  the  name  of  a working  manufacturer  in  the 
Directory*  Remigius. 

Powder  or  Pikes’  Eyes.  — In  the  Autobio- 
graphy and  Correspondence  of  Mrs.  Delany,  vol. 
iii,  p.  253.,  is  this  passage  : — 

“ She  [the  Duchess  of  Portland]  has  promised  to  give 
me  a recipe  for  making  powder  from  the  eyes  of  pikes, 
which  is  very  wonderful  in  its  effects.” 

Query,  For  what  was  the  powder  of  pikes'  eyes 
used  ? C.  DE  D. 

Prebendaries  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Down.  — I 
should  be  much  obliged  for  information  of  any 
kind,  by  post  direct,  or  through  “ N.  & Q.,”  re- 
specting the  following,  or  any  other  prebendaries 
of  St.  Andrew’s,  Down : Alexander  Gordon,  1664  ; 
John  Finlan,  1670  ; George  Lovell,  1686  ; Peter 
Isaac  Cornabe,  1742  ; and  Edmund  Lodge, 
1759-61. 

Two  of  these  gentlemen  appear  to  be  of  French 
extraction.  I am  of  gourse  acquainted  with  all 
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tthat  is  to  be  found  concerning;  them  in  Archdea- 
con Cotton’s  Fasti  EcclesicB  FLihernicm. 

John  Eibton  Garstin. 

Merrion  Street,  Dublin. 

Scotch  Genealogical  MSS.  — Are  there  any, 
preserved  in  any  public  library,  except  the  Advo- 
cates’ Library  at  Edinburgh  ? Sigma  Theta. 

Richard  Sibbes  : Dedications. — The  Bruised 
Feed  is  dedicated  — 

“ To  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Horatio  Vere,  Knt., 
Lord  Vere  of  Tilbury,  and  General  of  the  English  Forces 
under  the  High  and  Mighty  Lords  the  States  General  of 
the  United  Provinces  in  the  Netherlands ; and  to  his 
pious  Consort,  the  Lady  Mary  Vere,”  1630. 

The  SouVs  Conflict  is  dedicated  — 

“ To  the  Right  Worshipful  Sir  John  Banks,  Knt., 
Attorney  General ; Sir  Edward  Mosely,  Knt.,  Attorney  of 
the  Duchy;  Sir  William  Denny,  Knt,  King’s  Counsel ; 
Sir  Dudley  Digges,  Knt,  Master  in  Chancery,”  &c.,  &c. 
1635. 

Can  any  correspondent  of  “ N".  & Q.”  guide  to 
any  sources  of  information  concerning  the  above 
worthies  ? , r. 

Peter  Simon. — Is  anything  known  of  the  Peter 
Simon,  of  whom  honourable  mention  is  made  in 
the 'historical  ballad  of  Sir  Andrew  Barton,  as 

the  ablest  gunner  of  all  the  realm”  ? Meletes. 

Slang.  — In  the  Life  and  Correspondence  of 
Mrs.  Delany  are  the  following  expressions,  which 
require  explanation  : — 

“ We  are  now  together  in  order  to  drink  your  health 
with  an  Huzza,  and  to  Roskrow  Top-a-Toe." — Vol.  i. 
p.  49. 

“ I stick  close  to  my  spinnet,  and  Mr.  Simmonds  is 
very  good  and  diligent.  I have  not  been  ‘ mother  Brown  ’ 
with  him  since  I came  to  town.”  — P.  58. 

“ The  town  is  mussy*,  though  very  full.” — P.  159. 

“ If  you  have  any  verses,  riddles,  rebus’s,  conundrums, 
puns,  and  carrywhichits  f,  I desire  you  will  send  them.” — 
P.  514. 

And,  “ she  is  gone  hlackacring  to  the  lawyers.” 

W.  A.  Leighton. 

Shrewsbury. 

Soho  Academy  : Tower  Drawing-Room.  — 
Can  any  of  your  “ noble  army  ” of  readers,  espe- 
cially those  conversant  with  the  antiquities  of 
English  art,  furnish  me  with  any  particulars  of  the 
Soho  Academy,  where  Turner  studied  as  a boy, 
and  of  the  Tower  Drawing-room,  where  Paul 
Sandby  was  a student  ? Walter  Thornbury. 

5.  Furnival’s  Inn. 


Mussy  seems  to  be  from  the  German  Musse,  ease; 
Miissig,  quiet,  tranquil.  “ The  town  is  mussy  [quiet], 
though  very  full.” 

f Carrywichet,  or  Carwhichet,  a pun,  a quibble.  ( Wright.') 
A sort  of  conundrum,  puzzlewit,  or  riddle.  {Grose.)  “Sir 
John  had  always  his  budget  full  of  puns,  conundrums, 
and  carrawitchets,”  — Arbuthnot.'] 


Bp.  Jeremy  Taylor.  — To  what  does  Jeremy 
Taylor  refer  in  the  following  passage  ? — 

“ St.  James,  in  his  Epistle,  notes  the  folly  of  some  men, 
his  contemporaries,  who  were  so  impatient  of  the  event 
of  to-morrow,  or  the  accidents  of  next  year,  or  the  good 
or  evils  of  old  age,  that  they  would  consult  astrologers 
and  witches,  oracles  and  devils,  what  should  befall 
them  the  next  calends  — what  should  be  the  event  of 
such  a voyage,  &c.  &c.  Against  this  he  opposes  his  coun- 
sel, that  we  should  not  search  after  forbidden  records, 
much  less  by  uncertain  significations,”  &c.  &c.* 

In  a note  on  the  word  “ records,”  he  quotes 
Horace,  lib.  i.,  ode  xi.  I can  find  nothing  in  the 
Epistle  of  St.  James  to  warrant  the  reference. 
Certainly  the  reproof  in  iv.  13.,  &c.,  cannot  be  so 
regarded.  S.  S.  S. 

William  II.  and  King  Alfred.  — In  an  ex- 
tinct periodical  named  The  Surplice.,  is  an  account 
of  Romsey  Abbey.  It  is  there  stated  (p.  200.)  that 
the  body  of  William  Rufus,  while  on  its  road  to 
Winchester,  was  conveyed  into  this  church,  where 
masses  were  sung  for  his  soul.  I have  made  a 
tedious  consultation  of  original  authorities,  and 
can  find  no  confirmation  of  this  statement.  Is  it 
possible  I have  overlooked  the  one  in  question  ? 
Will  any  of  your  correspondents  kindly  say  ? 

Moreover,  according  to  received  accounts,  the 
dust  of  the  illustrious  King  Alfred,  at  the  rasing 
of  Hyde  Abbey,  was  dispersed  by  the  rude  hands 
of  labourers,  and  his  only  monument  is  now  the 
county  gaol.  But,  in  Spelman’s  yElfredi  Magni 
Vita,  it  is  stated  (p.  169.)  that  King  Alfred’s^  re- 
mains, together  with  those  of  other  illustrious 
Saxons,  were  collected  by  the  piety  and  industry 
of  Bishop  Fox,  and  deposited  in  the  mortuary 
chests  at  Winchester  Cathedral.  Perhaps  you 
will  kindly  lend  your  aid  in  determining  which 
account  is  correct?  John  Taylor. 

Sir  Michael  Woodhouse.  — In  Price’s  Account 
of  Leominster  (Ludlow,  1795),  p.  42.,  occurs  the 
following  passage  : — - 

“ In  the  year  1645  a force  of  near  two  thousand  men, 
horse  and  foot,  drawn  chiefly  out  of  the  adjacent  towns, 
had  assembled  near  the  town  of  Boifanc  (sic.),  under 
Richard’s  Castle,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lundesford,  Sir  Michael  Woodhouse  who  commanded  at 
Ludlow,  and  others.” 

Who  was  this  Sir  Michael  Woodhouse  ? What 
became  of  him  afterwards  ? Did  he  leave  any 
descendants  ; and,  if  so,  where  are  they  settled  ? 

Sylvicola. 

Yews  in  Korbury  Park.  — Every  one  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  beautiful  county  of  Surrey, 
must  have  seen  and  admired  the  splendid  yew 
trees  that  adorn  Korbury  Park  in  multitudinous 
quantities.  Many  of  them  exhibit  an  age  that 
carries  them  far  anterior  to  the  Conquest,  and 
their  popular  designation  is  even  now,  “The 

* Holy  Living  and  Hying,  Bohn’s  edition,  p.  308. 
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Druids.”  They  are  now  so  mixed  with  other  trees, 
which  the  successive  proprietors  of  the  estate  have 
planted,  that  it  is  difficult  for  a casual  observer  to 
distinguish  whether  any  order  appears  to  have 
been  observed  in  their  arrangement.  The  object 
of  my  inquiry  is  to  learn  whether  any  attempt 
has  ever  been  made  to  trace  the  course  that  they 
take  through  the  woods  ; and  whether  the  result 
of  any  such  attempt  lias  been  any  where  recorded. 
If  I am  answered  in  the  negative,  I would  suggest 
to  the  present  owner  the  benefit  he  would  confer 
by  causing  such  a survey  to  be  made ; since,  by 
thus  tracing  the  course  from  tree  to  tree,  he  will 
discover  the  shape  of  the  original  plantation  ; and 
perhaps  illustrate  some  doubtful  points  in  the 
practices  of  the  Druids,  for  whose  ceremonies 
these  yew  trees  were  not  improbably  planted. 

D.  S. 


Rawlins  and  Chamberlain.  — Can  you  give 
me  the  names  of  the  authors  of  the  commendatory 
verses  prefixed  to  the  two  following  old  plays  : 
I.  The  Rehellion,  a tragedy,  by  T.  Rawlins,  1640 
(by  eleven  authors) ; 2.  The  Swaggering  Damsell, 
a play,  by  R.  Chamberlain,  1640  (by  five  au- 
thors ?)  ■ R.  Inglis. 

[The  commendatory  verses  prefixed  to  The  Rebellion 
are  by  Nath.  Richards,  C.  G.,  Robert  Davenport,  R.  W., 
Rob,  Chamberlain,  T.  lourdan,  I,  Gough,  E.  B.,  I.  Tatham, 
I.  Knight,  Jo.  Meriell.  To  The  Swaggering  Damsell  C.  G., 
M.  R.,  H,  Harris,  T.  Rawlins,  E.  B.J 

Decoration  of  the  Interior  of  St.  Paul’s. 
— In  Seward’s  Anecdotes  (1798),  under  the  head 
of  “ Sir  Christopher  Wren,”  I find  the  following 
statement ; — ■ 

“Sir^  Christopher  was  much  impeded  and  harassed  in 
his  great  work  of  St.  Paul’s,  by  the  care  of  expense  in  the 

Curators  of  it He  wished  the  Cupola  to  have 

been  painted  in  Mosaic,  a kind  of  painting  as  durable  as 

the  place  itself. The  effect  of  decoration  on  the 

interior  of  the  church,  may  be  observed  by  inspecting  a 
plate  published  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Gwyn,  in  which 
the  dome  and  the  parts  under  it  are  seen  as  ornamented 
according  to  the  intention  of  Sir  Christopher.”  — Vol.  ii. 
p.  315. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  respecting 
the  engraving  here  spoken  of?  P.  S.  C. 

[This  engraving  is  in  the  Royal  library,  British  Mu- 
seum. It  is  dedicated  to  George  Prince  of  Wales.  This 
Section  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  decorated  agreeably  to 
the  original  intention  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  is  With  all 
humility  inscribed,  by  his  Royal  Highness’s  most  devoted 
and  most  obedient  humble  servants,  Sam.  Wale,  John 
Gwyn,  Proprietors.”  It  is  dated  May  27,  1755.]  . 

Colchester  Castle.  — In  1683,  John  Wheeley 
purchased  Colchester  Castle  with  the  intent  and 
for  the  express  purpose  of  destroying  it;  but 
after  unroofing  all  the  rooms,  which  were  not 
vaulted,  carrying  off  all  the  timber  and  floorings. 


pulling  down  the  battlements,  and  the  tops  of  the 
towers,  and  committing  other  acts  of  demolition, 
he  gave  up  the  task  he  had  undertaken  on  ac- 
count of  its  difficulty  and  expense.  About  fifty 
years  later,  the  London  Society  of  Antiquaries 
published  a view  of  the  castle  in  its  ruinous  con- 
dition,^ engraved  by  Vertue,  with  the  following 
Latin  inscription  beneath  it ; — ° 

^ “ Castri  Colncestrensis,  Arcis  olim  Romanorum  muni- 
tissimffi,  rudera  ab  ulterioribus  temporis  et  bellorum  vas- 
tationibus  Societas  Antiquaria  Londinensis  ita  conservari 
curavit.  A.D.  1732.” 

Can  any  of  your  numerous  correspondents  in- 
form me  whether  any  letter-press  was  printed 
with  this  engraving  explanatory  of  it  ? I am  also 
desirous  of  knowing  whether  any  view  of  the  cas- 
tle is  now  extant,  taken  before  its  partial  demo- 
lition by  John  Wheeley  in  1683,  besides  the  little 
sketch  in  Speed’s  History  of  Britain,  the  siege 
taken  in  1648,  and  the  map  of  the  siege  of  the 
same  year  ? Y.  S. 

[No  descriptive  matter  accompanies  Vertue’s  engrav- 
ing of  a copy  in  the  Royal  library,  British  Museum. 
Following  this  plate  is  a North-East  View  of  Colchester 
Castle,  published  by  Sam.  and  Nath.  Buck,  on  Mar.  25, 
1738.] 

The  Isle  of  Pines.  — 

“ The  Isle  of  Pines,  or,  a late  Discovery  of  a Fourth 
Island  in  Terra  Australis,  Incognita.  Being  a True  Re- 
lation of  certain  English  persons.  Who  in  the  dayes  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  making  a Voyage  to  the  East  India, 
were  cast  away,  and  wracked  upon  the  Island  near  to  the 
Coast  of  Terra  Australis,  Incognita,  and  all  drowned,  ex- 
cept one  Man  and  four  Women,  wherof  one  was  a Negro. 
And  now  lately  Anno  Dorn.  1667,  a Dutch  Ship  called 
the  Amsterdam,  Cornelius  Van  Sloetten,  Captain,  driven 
by  foul  weather  there,  by  chance  have  found  their  Pos- 
terity (speaking  good  English)  to  amount  to  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  persons,  as  they  suppose.  The  whole 
Relation  follows,  written,  and  left  by  the  Man  himself  a 
little  before  his  death,  and  declared  to  the  Dutch  by  his 
Grandchild.  Licensed  June  27,  1668.  London,  Printed 
by  S.  G.  for  Allen  Banks  and  Charles  Harper  at  the 
Flower- Deluice,  near  Cripplegate  Church,  1668. 

Is  this  curious  history  fact  or  fiction  ? W.  S. 

[The  work  noticed  by  our  correspondent  was  followed 
by  another  on  the  same  subject  during  the  same  year 
(1668),  and  by  the  same  bookseller,  entitled  “A  New  and 
Further  Discovery  of  the  Isle  of  Pines,  in  a Letter  from 
Cornelius  Van  Sloetton,  a Dutchman  (who  first  discovered 
the  same  in  the  year  1667)  to  a friend  of  his  in  London, 
with  a relation  of  his  Voyage  to  the  East  Indies.  Wherein 
is  declared  how  he  happened  to  come  thither,  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Country,  the  temperature  of  the  Climate,  the 
manners  and  conditions  of  the  People  that  inhabit  it ; 
their  Laws,  Ordinances,  and  Ceremonies,  their  way  of 
marrying,  burying,  &c. ; the  Longitude  and  Latitude 
of  the  Island,  the  pleasantness  and  felicity  thereof,  with 
other  matters  of  concern.  Licensed  according  to  Order,” 
4to.  The  author  of  the  first  (if  not  of  the  second)  was 
Henry  Neville,  the  second  son  of  Sir  Henry  Neville  of 
Billingbeare,  co.  Berks,  and  an  active  agent  for  repub- 
licanism. Wood  {Athence,  iv.  410.,  Bliss)  says,  that 
“when  The  Isle  of  Fines  was  first  published,  it  was 
looked  upon  as  a meer  sham  or  piece  of  drollery.”  Mr. 
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Cadell  published  another  edition  in  12mo.  1768,  with 
Neville’s  name  on  the  title-page.] 

Exodus  of  the  Israelites.  What  means 
were  used  by  the  Israelites  for  conveying  their 
things  from  Egypt  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  ? 
Did  they  use  bullock- waggons  or  only  camels 
and  asses  ? and  how  were  the  women  and  children 
conveyed  ? Rusticus. 

[The  children  of  Israel  went  down  into  Egypt  with 
waggons.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  when  they  went 
forth  from  Egypt  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  except  so 
far  as  they  are  stated  to  have  taken  with  them  “ their 
flocks  and  their  herds,”  they  had  any  means  of  convey- 
ance save  porterage.  It  is  stated  (Ex.  xiii.  18.)  that 
they  “ went  up  harnessed  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.”  The 
original  word,  which  our  Authorised  Version  renders 
“ harnessed,”  is  supposed  by  man}’'  to  bear  a different 
meaning.  However  that  may  be,  we  are  told  at  any  rate 
(Ex.  xii.  34.)  that  they  had  their  kneading-troughs,  or 
as  some  understand  it  their  dough,  “bound  up  in  their 
clothes  upon  their  shoulders.’’  In  connexion  with  this 
whole  subject  there  is  much  room  for  speculation.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  the  Tabernacle  was 
set  up,  the  princes  of  Israel  brought  their  offerings  in 
“six  covered  waggons”  (Num.  vii.  3.)  Each  of  these 
waggons  appears  to  have  been  drawn  by  two  oxen.  (Cf. 
vv.  3.  7,  8.)  Scott  says,  in  loco,  “The  waggons  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  neat  carriages,  such  as  were  then  used 
to  ride  in.”] 

Quotation.-— The  author  of  the  following  quo- 
tation wanted : — 

“ He  prayeth  well,  who  loveth  well 
Both  man,  and  bird,  and  beast. 

He  prayeth  best,  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small; 

For  the  dear  God,  who  loveth  us, 

He  made  and  loveth  all.” 

P.  R. 

[By  S.  T.  Coleridge ; the  last  stanza  but  three  in  “ The 
Ancient  Mariner.”] 

Day’s  Service  Book. — Can  you  or  any  of 
your  readers  inform  me  whether  there  is  any  re- 
cent reprint  of  John  Day’s  Service  Book?  The 
original  work  is  entitled  — 

“ Certaine  Notes  set  forth  in  foure  and  three  partes,  to  be 
Song  at  the  Morning,  Communion,  and  Evening  Praier, 
very  necessarie  for  the  Church  of  Christe  to  be  frequented 
and  used : and  unto  them  be  added  divers  Godly  Praiers 
and  Psalraes  in  the  like  forme,  to  the  honor  and  praise  of 
God.  Imprinted  at  London  over  Aldersgate,  beneath  St. 
Martin’s,  by  John  Da}",  1560.” 

Another  edition  bears  this  title  — 

“ Mornyng  and  Evenynge  Prayer  and  Communion,  set 
forth  in  foure  parts,  to  be  sung  in  Churches,  both  for 
Men  and  Children,  wyth  dyvers  other  godly  prayers  and 
anthems  of  sundry  Men’s  doynges.  Imprinted  at  London 
by  John  Day,  dwelling  over  Aldersgate  beneath  St.  Mar- 
tin’s. These  books  are  to  be  sold  at  hys  shop,  under- 
neath the  gate,  1565.” 

This  work  is  frequently  referred  to  by  modern 
writers  on  church  music,  e.  g.  Rev.  Thos.  Hel- 
more,  J.  Jebb,  Dr.  Rimbault,  editors  of  Parish 
Choir.,  ^c.  Inquiries  I have  made  at  church 


music-sellers  have  failed  to  afford  me  the  informa- 
tion I seek.  L.  F.  L. 

[This  book  is  very  rare,  and  has  not  been  reprinted. 
See  Burney’s  History  of  Music,  iii.  26-29.,  for  a notice  of 
it.  There  is  a copy  in  the  Douce  library  at  Oxford, 
another  at  Cambridge,  and  one  at  Westminster  Abbey. 
The  last  copy  in  private  hands  that  turned  up,  was  that 
sold  at  the  dispersion  of  John  Stafford  Smith’s  collection. 
The  auctioneer  being  ignorant  of  its  value,  Mr.  Hamilton 
purchased  it  for  a few  shillings,  and  speedih’’  parted  with 
it  at  a very  different  value.  This  copy  passed  into  the 
hands  of  an  amateur,  and  has  not  since  appeared.] 


COLLINO  CUSTURE  ME. 

(2^d  s.  X.  506. ; xi.  35.) 

Mr.  Chappell,  it  seems,  has  established  the  in- 
teresting fact  that  the  enigmatical  words  of  Pistol 
form  the  title  of  an  old  Irish  air  found  in  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  Virginal  Book.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  this  be  identical  with  the  ancient  melody  of 
Thd  me  "'mo  chodla  agus  nd  dhuisg  me,  and  this  can 
be  easily  ascertained  by  following  the  suggestion 
of  H.  C.  C.  and  comparing  the  two.  I have  a 
note  on  this  air  which  I got  some  years  ago,  pro- 
bably from  Bunting’s  Collection  of  the  Ancient 
Music  of  Ireland,  or  from  Hardiman’s  Irish  Min-- 
strelsy  : — 

“An  ancient  and  beautiful  air  unwarrantably  appro- 
priated by  the  Scotch.  The  Irish  words  are  evidently 
very  old,  and  consist  only  of  six  lines : — 

“ ‘ I am  asleep  without  rocking  through  this  quarter 
of  the  night ; 

I am  asleep  and  don’t  waken  me. 

0 kindly,  dear  mother,  get  up  and  make  light  for  me. 
For  I am  sick,  and  evil  has  happened  me,’  ” &c. 

If  Mr.  Dowe’s  ingenious  surmise  prove  correct, 
there  will  still  remain  some  little  difficulty  with 
regard  to  the  words.  “ Collino  custure  me  ” 
would  very  closely  represent  the  Irish  words 
Cailin  na  dhuisgfhear  me,  i.  e.  “ Maiden,  let  me 
not  be  awakened.”  In  the  old  copies,  according 
to  Mr.  Keightley,  it  is  printed  Calmie  custure 
me,  and  this  would  represent  the  Irish  words, 
Codlaim  ni  dhuisgfhear  me,  i.  e.  “ I am  asleep, 
don’t  waken  me.”  I never  saw  the  words  of  this 
old  air  in  any  other  form  than  that  I gave  above, 
viz.  Thd  me  'mo  hulla  (or,  am'hulla)  agus  na  dhuisg 
me;  but  in  the  tailor’s  version  quoted  by  Mr. 
Dowe,  the  imperative  passive  of  the  word  mean- 
ing to  waken  is  used  (instead  of  the  active  voice), 
which  agrees  with  the  word  in  Shakspeare. 

Will  the  Editor  of  “ N.  & Q.”  kindly  quote  at 
full  length  the  passage  in  Mr.  Chappell’s  work 
which  he  referred  to,  and  give  the  names  of  the 
two  other  Irish  airs  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  book, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who,  like  myself,  have  not 
access  to  the  work  ? * 

The  English  song,  with  “ Collino  castore  me  ” 

See  ante,  p.  54.] 
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for  its  burden,  which  is  adduced  by  Mr.  Keight- 
EEY,  threatens  to  knock  Mr.  Dowe’s  hypothesis  on 
the  head  ; for  it  would  not  be  very  complimentary 
(or  very  intelligible  either)  to  tell  a fair  lady,  — 

“ When  as  I view  your  comely  grace, 

I am  asleep,  and  don’t  waken  me.” 

Will  Mr.  Keightley,  or  the  Editor,  favour  us 
with  the  entire  song  and  its  history,  so  far  as  it  is 
known,  and  mention  where  “ Malone  discovered 
the  song,”  &c.  ? Mr.  Keighteey’s  restoration  of 
the  words,  viz.  Cailin  og  cl  sthor  mo  chroidhe^ 
brings  them  into  shape  and  sense.  Dr.  Petrie, 
I dare  say,  from  his  great  knowledge  of  ancient 
Irish  music,  could  set  our  difficulties  at  rest. 

Mr.  Keightley’s  notion  that  Moth’s  “ Con- 
colinel  ” is  Irish,  I presume,  was  not  started 
before.  He  proposes  Do'n  cailin  aluin  as  the 
original.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  give  other 
Irish  words  which  it  might  stand  for,  e.g.  Can 
cailin  gheal  (pron.  Con  colleen  yal),  i.e.  “Sing, 
maiden  fair  ! ” or  again,  Caoin  Cuillenain  (Keen 
Cullenan)^  i.e.  “ Cullenan’s  Lament,”  or  “ Con- 
nellan’s  Lament,”  if  we  read  Caoin  Coinallain. 

^ It  would  be  very  desirable  to  know  what  Irish 
airs  were  introduced  into  England  in  Elizabeth’s 
time.  Perhaps  Dr.  Pimbauet  could  add  to  the 
three  mentioned  by  Mr.  Chappell. 

Will  Mr.  Dowe  be  so  good  as  to  explain 
one  of  his  dark  sentences  ? He  says  that  Mr. 
Lover  “ should  recollect  that  this  here  is  the  tra- 
ditional ground  of  Irlande  it  miMa.  The  criticism 
is  pretty  much  at  home.”  I am  sorry  to  confess 
that  I am  “ pretty  much  ” astray  with  regard  to 
Mr.  Dowe’s  meaning.  “ This  here,”  I suppose, 
is  transatlantic  vernacular  for  America ; but  what 
Irlande  it  mikla  may  mean  passes  my  power  of 
conjecture.  Eirionnach. 

H.B.  The  above  was  written  and  forwarded  to 
the  Editor  immediately  after  Mr.  Keighteey’s 
reply  appeared,  — i.  e.  two  months  ago,  — and, 
therefore,  was  in  his  hands  before  Mr.  Lover’s 
reply  was  published  (2”^  S.  xi.  53.)  It  is  neces- 
sary to  mention  this,  as  Mr.  Lover’s  paper  anti- 
cipates and  renders  superfluous  much  of  mine  : — 
e.  g.  he  has  compared  the  air,  called  Thd  me  'mo 
chodla,  with  that  in  the  Virginal  Book  entitled 
Callino  Casturame.^  and  found  them  to  be  very 
different. 

Mr.  Lover  seems  to  me  to  hava  misconceived 
Mr.  Dowe’s  spirit,  and  to  have  taken  him  to  task 
rather  sharply.  Surely  Mr.  D.  writes  in  perfect 
good  humour,  though  not  with  perfect  accuracy  ; 
and  never  attempts  “to  inflict”  anything  on  Mr. 
Lover  but  the  preposterous  style,  and  extraor- 
dinary jargon,  which  in  America  passes  current 
for  good  taste  and  good  English,  but  to  us  is  “ a 
literary  humiliation.” 

Before  Malone’s  time,  the  universal  reading  of 
Pistol’s  speech  ip  all  the  copies  was  “ Quality, 


calmy,  custure  me  ; art  thou  a gentleman  ? What 
is  thy  name  ? discuss ! ” Steevens  proposed  to 
read — “Quality,  call  you  me,  construe  me,”  &c. 
Ritson  recommended,  “ calmly  construe  me.”  Ma- 
lone, however,  in  looking  over  “ The  Handfull  of 
Pleasant  Delites,”  (1584,)  found  a sonnet,  the  bur- 
den of  which  was  “ (Calen)o  custure  me ; ” and 
though  confessing  there  was  no  sort  of  propriety  in 
Pistol’s  employing  such  words,  introduced  them 
into  the  text.  About  the  same  time  Boswell 
stumbled  on  an  old  Irish  song  in  Play  ford’s  Musi- 
cal Companion.^  p.  673.,  called  “Callino,  castore 
me,”  and  proposed  these  words  in  lieu  of  Malone’s. 
Since  this,  Mr.  Chappell  (p.  793.)  has  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact,  that  there  is  a tune  in  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  Virginal-book  with  a somewhat  simi- 
lar name.  The  airs,  however,  are  wholly  unlike 
each  other,  Playford’s  being  in  G minor,  and  in 
common  time  ; while  the  latter  is  in  C major,  and 
in  time  : its  title  is  “ Callino  casturame.”  It 
must  be  remembered  neither  of  them  read  “ cms- 
ture.”  There  seems  no  reason  why  Pistol  should 
quote  Irish,  especially  as  he  is  always  “gleeking 
and  galling”  at  the  Welsh,  and  still  less  why  he 
should  utter  such  absurd  nonsense  as  “ Little 
girl^  the  treasure  of  my  heart,  art  thou  ‘A  gentle- 
man ? ” He  is,  however,  continually  spouting  Ita- 
lian ; and  if  we  take  the  old  reading,  and  put  it 
into  modern  spelling,  transposing  only  a single 
letter,  we  have  “ Calmi ! scutere  mi,”  which  is  not 
only  good  Italian,  but  makes  sense.  “ Scutere  ” 
is  the  usual  abbreviation  for  “ discutere,”  to  dis- 
cuss (the  very  phrase  he  uses  immediately  after- 
wards), just  as  “scendere”  is  for  “ descendere.” 
The  line  would  then  run,  “ Quality  ! calm  your- 
self, discuss  to  me ! Are  you  a gentleman  ? dis- 
cuss ! ” We  are  so  much  accustomed  to  learn 
French  before  we  take  up  Italian,  that  it  may 
seem  odd  at  first  sight  that  Pistol  should  be  igno- 
rant of  the  former,  and  yet  it  is  plain,  from  many 
passages,  he  understands  the  latter.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  for  many  years  we  had  been 
at  war  with  France,  while  our  principal  foreign 
trade  was  with  Italy  ; our  wealthiest  foreign  mer- 
chants were  Lombards  ; and  our  soldiers  of  for- 
tune had  mostly  served  in  the  bands  of  the  Italian 
condottieri.  In  fact  Shakspeare  himself  writes 
better  Italian  than  French.  Pistol  finds  his  pri- 
soner does  not  understand  him ; be  cannot  speak 
French,  and  therefore  tries  him  with  Italian;  and, 
perceiving  that  this  is  equally  unintelligible,  falls 
back  to  English. 

Conjectures  of  this  kind  should  be  made  with 
much  diffidence,  but  I would  venture  to  observe 
that  it  seems  inconsistent  that  Pistol  should  quote 
a song  at  such  a time,  and  still  more  so  that  it 
should  be  Irish  ; that  it  is  quite  consistent  with 
his  character  that  he  should  speak  Italian  ; that 
the  former  conjecture  is  utterly  unlike  the  old  text, 
while  this  is  almost  literally  the  same  ^ that  he 
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uses  his  favourite  word  “ discuss  ” first  in  Italian, 
and  immediately  after  in  English ; and,  last  not 
least,  this  version  makes  sense  with  the  context, 
which  no  other  version  does.  A.  A. 

Poets’  Corner. 


I do  not  know  much  of  Irish.  When  a child  I 
spent  some  time  in  the  west  of  Ireland  with  a 
distant  relative,  and  then  I could  speak  one  dialect 
of  it  (the  soft  Munster  Irish)  fluently ; for  to  be 
for  any  time  where  a strange  language  is  spoken 
about  me,  and  not  pick  it  up  (more  or  less)  is  to 
me  an  impossibility.  But  twenty  years  are  come 
and  gone  since  I heard  Irish  spoken,  and  I know 
by  experience  in  other  languages  that  the  saying 
“ light  come  light  go  ” is  very  true.  Still,  though 
with  much  diffidence,  I would  offer  a few  obser- 
vations on  this  subject.  Henry  V.  has  “ Collino 
custure  me.”  Mr.  Dowe  interprets  this  by 
“ Thaim  sh’am  chulla,  na  dhusture  me.”  With  all 
due  deference  I would  say  this  is  not  correct.  I 
have  the  notes  of  the  air  he  means  before  me  as  I 
write,  and  the  name  written  over  it  in  the  Mun- 
ster dialect  stands  thus  : “ Tham  m’a  hulla,  na 
dhushig  me ; ” and  so  have  I heard  it  called  often. 
Mr.  Lover,  again,  writes  “ Colleen  oge,  asthore  me.” 
Here  something  grates  on  my  ear.  “ Colleen  oge, 
asthore,”  is  “ young  girl,  my  treasure;  ” or  “Ma 
colleen  oge,  asthore,”  “ my  young  girl,  (my)  trea- 
sure.” Thus  would  the  sentence  be  spoken  in 
Clare  ; how  often  have  I heard  it  from  the  lips 
of  Paddy,  “ the  dheludherin’  vaggabone,”  but  the 
“ me”  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  is  Clare  Irish. 
Still  we  cannot  do  without  it,  and  perhaps  this 
will  help.  There  is  another  air  (I  enclose  the 
notes),  a great  favourite  in  the  west  of  Ireland, 
and  the  name  of  that  air  is  “ Colleen  dhass  Crewth 
n’a  Mho,”  “ pretty  girl  milking  a cow.”  Now 
the  inflexibility  of  “ Saxon  ” organs  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  Celtic  words  especially,  is  too  well 
known  for  me  to  more  than  thus  allude  to  it.  I 
could  adduce  plenty  of  examples  more  energetic 
than  polite  from  our  Triodd  y Cybydd,  “ the 
triads  of  the  Avaritious ; ” so  I leave  it  to  the 
judgment  of  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  to  decide 
which  of  the  three,  “ Tham  m’a  hulla,  na  dhushig 
me,”  “ Colleen  oge,  asthore  me,”  or  “ Colleen 
dhass  Crewth  n’a  Mho,”  is  the  correct  interpreta- 
tion of  “ Collino  custure  me.” 

Francis  Robert  Davies. 
Forth  yr  Awr,  Carnarvon. 


SCAWEN  FAMILY. 

(2»‘i  S.  xi.  152.) 

The  Scawens  were  of  Mollenich  in  Cornwall, 
and  said  to  have  been  called  Lan-Scawen,  as  op- 
posed to  Bos-Scawen.  The  representative,  temp. 
Will.  III.,  was  Sir  Wm.  Scawen^  Knt.,  a wealthy 


merchant,  thrice  M.P.  for  Surrey,  and  purchaser 
of  Ejifield  Manor  in  1694,  and  Carshalton,  1712. 
He  was  a personal  friend  of  the  king,  and  a pro- 
moter of  his  loans.  He  married  a Maynard,  who 
died,  1700,  and  has  a sumptuous  tomb  in  Carshal- 
ton church,  which  he  partly  rebuilt.  He  died  17 
Oct.  1722,  5.  y).,and  his  heir  was  Thomas  Scawen, 
Alderman,  and  M.P.  for  Surrey,  who  added,  1729, 
to  the  Carshalton  estate,  and  about  1732  pur- 
chased Rotherhithe  Manor.  He  collected  mate- 
rials for  Carshalton  Park,  of  which  he  actually 
built  the  stables.  Leoni  published  the  designs  for 
the  house,  and  white  marble  fragments  for  its 
proposed  columns,  I remember  about  Carshal- 
ton and  Beddington.  Mr.  Rose,  the  then  aged 
rector,  told  me  thirty-five  years  ago  that  Sir 
Thomas  was  said  to  have  kept  two  men  clad  in 
leather  to  clean  his  plate.  He  seems  to  be  the 
person  described  by  Le  Neve  (Monas.  Ang.  iv. 
192.)  as  W.  Scawen  of  Cornwall,  who  married 

Wessell,  of  Surrey. 

He  had  issue  — 

1.  William,  died  21  Nov.  1710,  set.  19;  buried  King’s 

College  Chapel,  Cambridge. 

2.  Thomas. 

3.  William,  died  unmarried. 

4.  Levi. 

5.  Robert,  who  married  Miss  Borrett,  of  Hacknej’’,  cele- 

brated for  her  beauty.  He  had  (a)  John,  who  died 
abroad;  (b)  a daughter,  married  Henry  Blunt  of 
Springfield,  Sussex,  ancestor  of  Francis  Scawen 
Blunt  of  Crabbet,  and  of  the  well-known  Rev.  Henry 
Blunt  of  Chelsea;  (c)  Miss  Scawen,  of  Betchworth, 
a great  huntress. 

6.  Katherine,  married  Sir  John  Shelley,  Bart,  of  Michel- 

grove,  and  left  Katherine  and  Mary  Shelley,  and  a 
daughter  who  married  Charles  Polhill,  of  Chepsted 
Place. 

7.  A daughter,  married Trenchard,  and  died  s.  p. 

8.  A daughter,  married  Sir  Nath.  Mead,  and  left  a son 

s.  p.,  and  a daughter,  who  married  W.  Elliot,  cousin 
to  Lord  E. 

9.  A daughter,  married  Thomas  Borrett  of  Shoreham, 

and  left  Mrs.  Evelyn  of  St.  Clere,  and  Mrs.  Borrett  of 
Shoreham. 

Returning  to  the  eldest  surviving  son  — 

Thomas  Scawen  of  Carshalton  and  Maidwell.  He  mar- 
ried Tryphena,  daughter  of  James  Russell  of  Maidwell 
(6th  son  of  W.,  Earl  of  Bedford),  by  Elizabeth,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Tryphena  Grove.  The  Hon.  Elizabeth 
re-married  Sir  H.  Hoghton,  and  is  mentioned  in  Dod- 
dridge’s Correspondence. 

They  had  issue  — 

1.  James  Scawen,  who  sold  and  squandered  the  whole 

property,  and  died  s.p. 

2.  Thomas,  who  was  drowned  abroad,  1747. 

3.  Tryphena,  who  married  the  2nd  Earl  Bathurst,  and 

left  issue. 

4.  Martha,  who  married  before  1748,  the  Rev.  Edward 

Dicey,  A.M.,  born  8 Feb.  1721,  Prebendary  of  Bristol, 
and  Rector  of  Walton,  Bucks,  and  St.  Bartholomew’s- 
by-the-Bank.  He  died  31  March,  1790.  She  died 
after  1809,  and  had  a mural  monument  in  St.  Bartho- 
lomew’s chancel. 

5.  Louisa,  who  died  unmarried  (?)  after  1829. 
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The  arms  are  A.,  a chevron  gules  between  three 
griffins’  [formerly  cocks’]  heads  erased,  sable,  these 
in  chief  respecting.  Wiffen  {House  of  Russell) 
says  the  quartering  was  ‘‘  A.  on  a chevron,  between 
three  goldfinches  proper.”  C.  D. 


ANCIENT  SEALS  OF  GEIMSBY. 

S.  xi.  46.) 

The  following  particulars  relative  to  these  seals 
will  probably  be  acceptable  to  your  readers. 

The  town  seal  is  engraven  on  a circular  piece 
of  brass,  not  very  thick.  And  on  the  back,  which 
is  rather  arched,  is  a small  projecting  piece  of 
brass,  placed  as  a substitute  for  a handle ; in  order, 
when  taking  an  impression,  the  more  easily  to  de- 
tach the  matrix  from  the  wax.  This  seal  is  in  an 
excellent  state  of  preservation,  and  is  inscribed  in 
Saxon  characters  : Sigillom  Comunitatis  Grime- 
bye”;  and  represents  thereon  Gryme  (“Gryem”), 
who  by  tradition  is  reported  to  have  been  a na- 
tive of  Souldburg,  in  Denmark,  where  he  gained 
a precarious  livelihood  by  fishing  and  piracy  ; but 
having,  as  is  supposed,  during  the  reign  of  Ethel- 
bert,  about  the  year  870,  been  accidentally  driven 
into  the  Humber  by  a furious  storm,  he  landed 
on  the  Lincolnshire  coast,  near  Grimsby  ; he  being 
at  this  time  miserably  poor,  and  almost  destitute 
of  the  common  necessaries  of  life, — for  Leland 
represents  this  “ poor  fisschar”  as  being  so  very 
needy,  that  he  was  not  “ able  to  kepe  his  sunne 
Cuaran  for  poverty.”  Gryme,  finding  a capacious 
haven  adapted  to  his  pursuits,  built  himself  a 
house  ; and  commenced,  and  soon  succeeded  in 
establishing,  a very  lucrative  traffic  with  N'orway, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark.  Other  merchants  having 
in  process  of  time  settled  near  him,  attracted  by 
the  commercial  advantages  offered  by  this  ex- 
cellent harbour,  they  jointly  constructed  con- 
venient appendages  for  extensive  trade,  and  the 
colony  soon  rose  into  considerable  importance, 
and  became  united  to  Grimsby,  of  which  place  it 
was  thenceforth  considered  as  a part : for  although 
it  has  often  been  stated  that  Grimsby  was  origi- 
nally founded  by  Gryme,  yet  this  could  not  have 
been  the  fact,  as  not  only  was  Grimsby  consti- 
tuted a borough  so  early  as  the  seventh  century, 
but  Peter  of  Langtoft  speaks  of  it  as  a frontier 
town,  and  the  boundary  of  a kingdom  erected  by 
the  conquests  of  Egbert  in  the  year  827 : which 
he  states  included  all  that  portion  of  the  island 
which  lay  between  “ the  maritime  towns  of 
Grymsby  and  Dover.”  So  that  even  at  that 
period,  probably  forty  years  before  Gryme’s  ar- 
rival, Grimsby  must  have  been  a place  of  peculiar 
strength  and  importance.  Gryme  is  represented 
on  the  seal  as  a man  of  gigantic  stature  with  com- 
paratively short  hair,  a shaven  chin,  and  a mou- 
stache ; holding  in  his  right-hand  a drawn  sword. 


and  bearing  on  his  left  arm  a circular  shield  with 
an  ornate  boss  and  rim.  The  sleeveless  tunic 
above  his  under  vest,  is  most  probably  the  panzar 
or  panzara  of  the  Danes.  Between  his  feet  is  a 
conic  object,  possibly  intended  for  a helmet,  as  it 
resembles  the  cTiapelle-de-fer  worn  by  William 
Rufus  on  his  Great  Seal ; and  which,  in  the  laws 
of  Gula,  is  distinguished  as  the  steel  hiife.  On 
the  right  band  of  Gryme  stands  his  protege 
Haveloc  (“Habloc”),  whom,  during  one  of  his 
mercantile  excursions,  soon  after  his  arrival  in 
Lincolnshire,  Gryme  had  the  good  fortune  to  save 
from  imminent  danger  of  shipwreck,  and  who 
proved  to  be  the  son  of  Guthrum,  King  of  Den- 
mark: and  who  was,  therefore,  conveyed  to  the 
British  Court,  where  he  subsequently  received  in 
marriage  Gouldburgh,  the  daughter  of  the  British 
sovereign.  Above  Gryme  is  represented  a hand, 
being  emblematical  of  the  hand  of  Providence  by 
which  Haveloc  was  preserved  ; and  near  the  hand 
is  a star,  symbolical  of  heaven.  Haveloc  made 
such  a favourable  representation  of  his  preserver 
at  the  British  and  Danish  Courts,  that  he  pro- 
cured for  him  many  honours  and  privileges.  From 
the  British  monarch  Gryme,  who  had  already 
realised  an  abundance  of  wealth,  received  a char- 
ter, and  was  made  the  chief  governor  of  Grimsby  ; 
and  the  Danish  sovereign  granted  to  the  town  an 
immunity  (which  is  still  possessed  by  the  bur- 
gesses of  Grimsby)  from  all  tolls  at  the  port  of 
Elsineur.  Gryme  afterwards  lived  in  Grimsby 
like  a petty  prince  in  his  hereditary  dominions. 
Above  Haveloc  is  represented  a crown,  and  in  his 
left  hand  is  a battle-axe,  the  favourite  weapon  of 
the  Northmen ; and  in  his  right  hand  is  a ring, 
which  he  is  presenting  to  the  British  Princess 
Gouldburgh  (“  Goldeborgh”),  who  stands  on  the 
left  side  of  Gryme,  and  whose  right  hand  is  held 
out  towards  the  ring.  Over  her  head  is  a regal 
diadem,  and  in  her  left  hand  is  a sceptre.  It  is 
very  probable  that  this  seal  was  granted  to  the 
town  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  government  during  the 
governorship  of  Gryme,  as  it  certainly  dates  back 
as  far  as  the  Saxon  period. 

The  mayoralty  seal  is  smaller,  and  much  worn ; 
but  in  other  respects  the  brass  matrix  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  town  seal.  On  this  seal, 
which  is  inscribed  “ Sigillom  Maioritatis  De 
Grimesby,”  is  a rude  representation  of  a boar 
hunt ; which  occupation  would  appear  to  have 
formed  no  unimportant  part  of  the  duties  of 
the  mayoral  office,  and  indeed  was  considered 
as  the  most  suitable  to  form  the  subject  of 
the  device  engraven  on  the  mayoralty  seal. 
The  scene  pourtrayed  on  the  seal  would  appear 
to  be  the  successful  termination  of  the  hunt,  as 
the  boar  is  represented  as  being  seized  by  one  of 
the  dogs  near  a tree  ; on  which,  strange  to  behold, 
a bird  appears  quietly  sitting.  There  is  one  of 
the  huntsmen,  close  by,  with  a horn  to  his  mouth. 
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and  he  is  doubtless  announcing  the  capture  of  the 
animal.  It  need  scarcely  be  added,  that  all  rules 
of  perspective  are  utterly  ignored  in  this  quaint 
device.  The  hunting  match,  which  was  an  annual 
affair,  and  officially  proclaimed  by  the  mayor  of 
Grimsby  on  some  particular  day  after  the  nativity 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  took  place  in  the  woods  of 
Bradley,  near  Grimsby  ; and  in  order  that  the 
dignity  of  the  Grimsby  mayoralty  might  be  up- 
held and  maintained,  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  of 
Bradley  was  by  his  tenure  obliged  to  keep  a sup- 
ply of  boars  in  bis  woods  for  the  purposes  of  the 
mayor  of  Grimsby  and  his  burgesses,  as  in  the 
early  times  of  baronial  state,  the  boar’s  head  was 
considered  a noble  and  princely  dish.  Seldom  on 
these  hunting  excursions  did  the  assembled  train 
from  Grimsby,  with  their  chief  magistrate  at  their 
head,  fail  to  bring  down  a leash  of  noble  boars  ; 
which  were  designed  for  a public  entertainment 
on  the  following  day.  . Adrian. 

Great  Grimsb5% 


Bev.  George  Watson  (2’^'^  S.  viii.  396. ; ix.  14. 
281.355.;  x.  154.) — Mr.  Gutch  has  asked  hitherto, 
I believe,  in  vain,  for  any  particulars  of  the  life  of 
the  above  divine  after  he  left  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford. I have  searched  the  Gentlemans  Magazine^ 
and  succeeded  in  finding  one  important  item,  if 
not  of  his  life,  of  his  biography  — the  notice  of 
his  death.  It  is  as  follows  : — 

“ April  16,  1773.  Rev.  George  Watson,  late  Fellow  of 
University  College,  Oxon.”  — Gent.  Mag,,  vol.  xliii.  p. 
203. 

I will  subjoin  some  notes  taken  from  the  same 
source  relative  to  clergy  of  the  name  of  Watson. 
Perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents  may  be  able 
to  say  to  whom  these  notitia  belong,  and  whether 
any  of  them  refer  to  the  Bev.  George  Watson. 
A preferment  in  1755  : “Mr.  Watson,  Aston  B., 
Yorkshire.”  (Vol.  xxv.  p.477.)  I can  only  find  an 
account  of  one  Aston,  co.  York,  and  to  this  rectory 
the  Bev.  Wm.  Mason  the  poet  was  instituted  this 
very  year,  1755;  and  here  he  died  and  was  buried 
in  1797.  (^Vide  Hunter’s.  History  of  Doncaster, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  166—9.)  Preferment  in  1756  : “Mr. 
Watson,  Emsby  V.,  Hants.”  (Vol.  xxvi.  p.  596.) 
In  1761,  a marriage  : “ Bev.  Mr.  Watson,  Vicar  of 
Bipponden,  Yorkshire,  to  Miss  Jacques.”  (Vol. 
xxxi.  p.  334.)  This  Mr.  Watson,  I ascertain  from 
Chalmers’s  Biographical  Dictionary,  to  be  the  Bev. 
John  Watson,  the  historian  of  Halifax,  v/ho  died 
March  14.,  1783.  In  1762  is  a dispensation  to  hold 
“ St.  Margaret’s  Bectory  and  St.  Peter  le  Wil- 
lows, York,  Mr.  Watson.”  (Vol.  xxxii.  p.  243.) 
1767.  Died,  “ Jan.  17,  Bev.  Mr.  Watson,  B.  of 
Little  Sampford.”  (Vol.  xxxvii.  p.  48.)  1768. 

Died,  “Dec.  4.,  Bev.  Mr.  Watson,  possest  of  two 
small  livings  in  York.”  (Vol.  xxxviii.  p.  590.) 
Probably  referring  to  the  same  Mr.  Watson  as  the 
entry  in  1762.  M.  A.  I.  H. 


Stephen  Jerome  (2““^  S.  ix.  144.)  — I possess 
one  volume  4to.  published  by  Stephen  Jerome, 
domestic  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Cork,  viz.  : — 

“ England’s  Jubilee,  or  Irelandes  Joyes  ; lo-Psean 
for  King  Charles  his  Welcome.  With  the  Blessings  of 
Great  Britain,  her  Dangers,  Deliuerances,  Dignities  from 
God,  and  Duties  to  God  pressed  and  expressed,  &c.  &o. 
Dublin,  printed  by  the  Society  of  Stationers,  a.d.  1625.” 

As  your  correspondents  C.  H.  & Thompson 
Cooper  say,  “ any  further  particulars  respecting 
the  above  author  will  be  acceptable,”  quoting 
works  published  by  him  in  1613,  1614,  1619,  and 
1624,  and  as  the  above  work  is  printed  subse- 
quently to  the  dates  given,  it  may  be  interesting. 

J.  Me. 

West  Coker. 

Mr.Wileiam  Prowttng  (2"^  S.  xi.  130. 198.)-— 
Bobert  Tindal,  of  Chelmsford,  married  twice.  His 
first  wife  was  Sally,  only  child  of  John  Pocock,  of 
Greenwich  Hospital,  and  she  was  the  mother  of 
all  his  children.  Her  mother’s  name  was  Clariana 
Gilbert.  Bobert  Tindal’s  second  wife  was  Miss 
Boberts.  She  died  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  at  a very  advanced  age.  She  may  have 
been  a grand-daughter  of  Mr.  William  Prowting. 

A Descendant  or  Bobert  Tindal. 

Sir  John  Shorter  (2"'^  S.  xi.  152.)  — It  is 
stated  that  Sir  John  Shorter,  Knt._,  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  had  a new  quarter  to  his  arms  given 
by  King  James  II.  for  receiving  the  Pope’s 
Nuncio.  Bobson,  in  his  Heraldry,  gives  the  arms 
granted  14  October,  1687,  sa,  a lion  rampant  or, 
ducally  crowned  or,  betw.  three  battle-axes  of 
the  last,  handles  of  the  second.  Crest,  a griffin’s 
head  sa,  gorged  with  a collar  or,  betw.  two  wings 
displ.  of  the  last ; and  the  name  occurs  three 
times  following  : one,  as  that  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  1688,  sa,  a lion  ramp,  crowned  ar.  betv'. 
three  battle-axes  or.  What  was  the  additional 
quarter  given  by  King  J ames  II.  ? P- 

Blowing  up  Houses  with  Gunpowder  (2"^’ 
S.  xi.  89.)  — This  expedient  was  resorted  to,  and 
to  some  extent  successfully,  during  the  great  fire 
at  Kew  York,  in  or  about  1835.  J.  L.  C. 

Earl  of  Angus  and  Lord  of  Kyme  (2'"^  S.  xi. 
133.)  — Gilbert  IJmfreville  was  Earl  of  Angos, 
or  Anguish,  and  also  Lord  of  Kyme,  in^  right  of 
his  mother  Lucy,  sister  and  heiress  of  William  de 
Kyme,  a great  baron.  This  Gilbert  Umfreville 
was  Begent  of  Scotland  and  Earl  of  Anguish, 
Lord  of  Prodhoe,  Otterboone,  Harebottle,  and 
Bidesdale.  He  was  killed  at  the  battle  pf 
Bauge. 

Wishell  of  Silver  (2"^  S.  xi.  109.)  ■This 
was  probably  the  silver  whistle  used  to  summon 
servants  before  the  introduction  of  bells.^  ^ It  is 
alluded  to  in  Bedgauntlet,  vol.  i.  p.  196.,  edition  of 
48  vols.,  1860.  U.  O.  K. 
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Derivation  of  Rbay  S.  x.  8.  77.) If 

“ The  Reay  Country  is  but  a corruption  of  Lord 
Reay’s  Country,”  whence  did  the  family  name  of 
Reay  derive  its  origin  ? Is  the  name  a local  one 
in  Scotland  ? Did  not  the  name  of  the  parish  of 
Reay  exist  prior  to  the  time  of  its  being  the  name 
of  the  family  bearing  it  in  Scotland  ? The  family 
name  of  Lord  Reay  was  not  three  hundred  years 
ago  Reay,  I believe,  but  rather  Mac  Y.  And  is 
not  the  barony  styled  or  called  of  Reay^  which 
local  name,  therefore,  existed  before  the  creation 
of  the  first  baron  ? 

Urray,  referred  to,  is  in  Ross-shire,  I perceive 
in  my  Map  of  Scotland,  published  by  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge;  and  how, 
then,  would  it  give  name  to  Reay  in  Caithness^ 
and  to  the  barony  ? There  is  a chapelry  in  Cum- 
berland of  the  name  of  Reay,  and  is  it  not  quite 
as  lively  that  a family  derived  its  name  from  that 
place,  and  planted  it  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  as 
as  that  TJrray  gave  his  or  its  name  apocopated  to 
“ The  Reay  Country,”  and  the  parish  of  that 
name,  which  must  have  been  more  ancient  than 
the  creation  of  the  first  Lord  Reay  ? 

In  the  North  of  England,  within  the  Borders 
formerly,  it  is  disputed  whether  the  name  be  local 
or  from  office,  being  often  written  with  Le  pre- 
fixed. And  an  object  which  I have  is  to  ascertain 
whether  of  the  two  it  really  was  in  its  first  origin. 
(Vide  Wotton  and  Burke.) 

Are  Reay  and  Rae,  in  Scotland,  variations  of 
the  same  name  ? Professor  James  has  catalogued 
Ray  among  local  names  in  his  elegant  brochure 
entitled.  Concerning  some  Scotch  Names. 

One  Ray. 

Badge  op  the  Mac  Raes  (2”*  S.  xi.  150.)  — 
Your  correspondent  H.  W.  G.  R.  is  referred  to 
Robson’s  Heraldry,  vol.  iii..  Appendix,  Glossary, 
in  which  he  will  find  the  badge  of  M^^Rae  is  the 
fir-club  moss.  From  this  circumstance  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  family  had  a chieftain,  who  was  to 
wear  two  eagles’  feathers  in  his  bonnet,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  distinguishing  badge  of  his  clan.  P. 

Eleanor ^ Cobham  (2"^  S.  xi.  170.)  — Shak- 
speare  consigns  this  lively  and  unlucky  lady  to 
the  keeping  of  Sir  John  Stanley,  in  the  Isle  of 
Man.  Hall,  the  Chronicler,  gives  her  to  Sir 
Thomas  Stanley.  Her  condemnation  took  place 
in  1441.  Sir  John  Stanley  had  previously  died, 
in  1432.  Hall,  -therefore,  would  seem  to  be  right, 
although  Sir  Thomas  may  only  have  had  a no- 
minal guardianship  of  the  not  over-harshly  used 
duchess.  ■ She  had  an  annuity  of  a hundred 
marks  for  her  support,  and  other  payments  are 
recorded  in  her  behalf.  Sir  Thomas  was  engaged 
as  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  defence”  of 
Calais  during  five  years, — a portion  of  the  period 
of  Dame  Eleanor’s  imprisonment.  Her  prison- 
house  is  still  pointed  out,  namely,  the  crypt  under 


the  chancel  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Germanus, 
Isle  of  Man.  This  locality  was  employed  as  a 
place  of  punishment  for  persons  under  ecclesi- 
astical censure,  as  late  as  the  episcopate  of  Bishop 
Wilson,  Within  the  cathedral-fortress  of  Peel 
Castle  Dame  Eleanor  died  and  was  buried.  Wal- 
dron, probably,  supplies  the  date.  He  certainly 
asserts  that  down  to  the  time  of  his  writing,  the 
ghost  of  the  duchess  there  buried  was  heard  to 
ascend  the  stone  staircase  leading  to  the  walls, 
and  to  descend  them,  while  the  cathedral  clock 
was  striking  twelve.  The  conjecture  made  thereon 
was,  that  the  chafed  spirit  was  seeking  for  the  li- 
berty, the  deprivation  of  which  so  sorely  troubled 
the  lady  when  living.  J.  Doran. 

Your  correspondent  Collinus,  by  his  inquiries 
after  certain  particulars  in  the  life,  or  rather  the 
death,  of  Eleanor  Cobham,  has  opened  a subject 
full  of  the  most  exciting  incidents  connected  with 
English  valour  and  romantic  gallantry. 

Jacqueline  of  Bavaria,  whose  fate  was  for  some 
years  closely  interwoven  with  that  of  Eleanor, 
may  be  numbered  with  the  most  unfortunate 
princesses  who  ever  saw  the  light.  Her  connec- 
tion with  the  Duke  of  Glo’ster  was  probably  ef- 
fectually severed  by  his  previous  and  unrestrained 
intercourse  with  his  English  favourite,  and  the 
Papal  bull  dissolving  the  marriage  was  the  more 
readily  assented  to,  to  forward  the  duke’s  desire 
to^  reunite  himself  in  closer  bonds  with  his  former 
mistress. 

His  tragical  death,  her  public  exposure,  and 
Jacqueline’s  mournful  end,  are  subjects  on  which 
there  is  but  little  information  to  be  obtained  in  a 
collected  form. 

In  Holland  the  name  of  their  princess  is  never 
uttered  but  with  feelings  of  the  most  profound  re- 
spect, — all  are  proud  of  their  descent  from  the 
devoted  Hoecks,  and  callous  must  be  the  mind 
that,  after  a long  residence  amongst  them,  did  not 
appreciate  their  feelings  for  the  high-born  chief 
destined  to  be  their  ruler,  but  from  whom  fate 
snatched  throne  after  throne,  till  a miserable  pit- 
tance only  was  left  to  support  her  wretched  exist- 
ence. 

To  collect  the  scattered  notices  of  her  life  of 
suffering  was  a task  to  which  the  Hollanders 
readily  lent  their  aid;  and  should  Collinus  in  his 
researches  di^over  matter  not  hitherto  brought 
before  the  general  readers,  and  bearing  on  her 
history,  a reference  will  be  thankfully  received, 
either  through  the  “ N.  & Q.”  or  by  private  com- 
munication. H.  D’Aveney. 

It  appears  from  a Hand-Book  of  the  Isle  of 
Man,  which  is  now  before  me,  that  Eleanor, 
Duchess  of  Gloucester,  after  a cruel  imprison- 
ment of  fourteen  years,  died  in  a dungeon  of  Peel 
Castle,  in  that  island,  a.d.  1454.  It  is  probable 
that  the  History  of  the  Island,  which  is  published 
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in  2 vols.  8vo.,  nfay  give  some  information  con- 
cerning this  unfortunate  woman.  I have  no 
means  now  of  referring  to  it.*  John  Maclean. 

Hammersmith. 

Severe  Frost  (2"*  S.  x.  511. ; xi.  59.  139.)  — 
I possess  two  printed  memorials  of  severe  frost  in 
London.  The  first  is  a quarto  woodcut,  consist- 
ing of  a half-length  portrait  of  King  George  I., 
surrounded  by  cupids  bearing  instruments  of 
music  and  astronomical  emblems.  Belpw  which 
is  the  following  inscription  : — 

♦♦♦  sh ♦ 

Printed  on  the  Frozen  Thames,  Jan.  16,  1715-16.” 
The  whole  is  enclosed  in  a scroll-work  border. 
The  second  is  a sheet  of  paper  about  four  inches 
long  by  three  wide,  framed  and  glazed  like  a pic- 
ture, in  dark-coloured  mahogany.  There  is  no 
pictorial  device  of  any  kind,  but  after  the  last  line 
of  the  poetry  a wide  space  is  left  for  the  purpose  of 
a name  being  inserted  therein  : — 

“ Upon  the  Frost  in  the  Year  1739-40. 

“ Behold  the  Liquid  Thames  now  frozen  o’er ! 

That  lately  Ships  of  mighty  Burden  bore. 

Here  you  may  Print  your  name  tho’  cannot  Write, 

’Cause  numb’d  with  cold : ’Tis  done  with  great  De- 
light, 

And  lay  it  by ; that  Ages  yet  to  come 

May  see  what  Things  upon  the  Ice  were  done. 

Printed  on  the  ice  upon  the  Thames  at  Queen  Hithe,  Feb- 
ruary the  8th,  1739-40.” 

Edward  Peacock. 

The  following  letter,  which  I have  found  amongst 
a large  collection  of  contemporary  date,  illustrates 
the  memorandum  in  the  old  Bible  : — 

“ Lyd.  ffeby  9^^,  I68f . 

“ Loving  Cossin, 

“ The  frost  broke  w*i^  us  last 

tuesday,  which  being  more  noteable  than  any  since  the 
memory  of  man,  take  a small  account  as  followeth ; the 
first  Instant  Mr.  Shoesmith  told  me  that  the  tide  for 
some  dayes  had  not  been  seen  to  flow  neer  folstone  towne 
bj’-  3 leagues,  by  Reason  of  the  Ice  which  laj’-  there ; that 
the  Ice  lay  some  miles  off  in  the  sea  ag®*  Romny,  and 
that  there  was  uppon  the  topp  of  the  Steeples  to  be  seen 
and  [sic]  Islands  of  Ice,  one  the  West  of  the  Light  many 
miles  long;  but  the  next  day,  w'hen  I was  at  the  Light,  I 
took  a boat  hook  in  my  hand,  and  seeing  the  Ice  lying 
soe  thick  I went  one  till  I was  about  2 rods  uppon  the 
sea,  soe  far  that  Thomas  Smith  judged  there  was  3 fad- 
dom  of  water  undr  me;  if  I had  been  there  at  full  sea 
(which  was  an  hour  or  more  before)  I might  have  gone 
out  a mile,  the  flakes  joyned  so  close  together,  and  where 
I put  my  staf  between  them  I felt  Ice  underneath.  This 
was,  as  old  Quick  judges,  about  a league  in  breadth 
ags‘  the  poynt,  but  at  farly  poynt  it  seemed  to  be  at  lest 
3 leagues ; in  length  it  was  as  far  as  I could  see  from 
East  to  West,  and  ’tis  verily  believed  was  the  same  from 
dover  to  the  land’s  end.  Old  Quick  observed  some  flakes 
to  begin  to  come  about  12  dayes  before  from  the  East- 
ward, w'hich  increased  every  day,  and  upon  the  fall  of  the 
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tide  went  always  toward  the  West,  w^t  by  Reason  of  the 
wind  never  return’d  again.  About  2 houres  after  I was 
uppon  it,  I observed  that  when  the  wind  and  tide  went 
together,  then  all  the  Ice  moved  as  fast  as  I could  ride 
foot  pace  along  by  the  side  of  it,  and  did  drive  most  part 
of  it  from  the  shore  directly  towards  beachy  poynt.  I 
judg  it  must  come  from  holland  or  other  eastern  pts,  w^h 
by  Reason  of  a continued  eastally  wind  was  brought  this 
way.  A great  deale  of  it  remanes  yett  to  be  seen  in  the 
sea,  but  not  soe  much  but  that  the  vessells  now  pass 
againe,  which  was  more  (as  I was  told)  then  the  pecquet 

boats  did  for  some  weeks 

“ Rich.  Fkeebody. 

“ ’Tis  said  that  Ice  between  dover  and  Callis  joyned 
together  within  about  a league.” 

w.  s. 

Another  severe  frost  occurred  in  1740.  I find 
the  following  among  some  old  family  papers  : - — 

“ Elizabeth  Pomeroy, 

Printed  upon  the  Thames  when  frozen,  12th  Jan.  1740.” 

I may  add  that  I walked  across  the  Thames  near 
Blackfriars’  Bridge  in  January,  1814.  R.  W. 

Widercombs  (2“'^  S.  X.  117.) — Your  corre- 
spondent Libya  asks  for  an  authority  for  the 
French  word  vidrecome  or  vilcom.  In  Boiste’s 
Dictionnaire  Universel  de  la  Langue  Frangaise, 
ed.  13,  1855,  this  word,  under  the  three  forms, 
vidercome,  vidrecome,  and  Velcome,  is  explained 
“ grand  verre  a Loire.”  . An  incorrect  etymology 
is  given,  namely,  from  the  Flemish  wederkomen, 
“ to  come  again.”  The  Dictionnaire  de  V Academic 
has  the  following  article  : — 

“ Vidrecome,  s.  m.  mot  emprunte  de  I’allemand,  qui 
signifie,  un  grand  verre  a boire.  II  est  peu  usite.” 

The  non-appearance  of  the  word  in  Cotgrave’s 
Dictionary  seems  to  prove  that  it  is  of  no  great 
antiquity  in  the  French  language.  It  is  likewise 
absent  in  Roquefort’s  Dictionai'y  of  old  French. 

L. 

Bridgnorth  Election  (2''‘^  S.  xi.  150.)  — In 
1835,  I heard  a boy  say  “All  on  one  side,  like 
Bridgnorth  election”  in  the  town  of  Stone,  in 
Staffordshire  ; and  I asked  him  what  he  meant  ? 
He  told  me  there  had  once  been  an  election  in 
Bridgnorth,  when  all  the  votes  had  been  on  one 
side  — hence  the  saying.  In  Devonshire  I have 
heard'  the  remark,  “ All  on  one  side,  like  the  lock 
of  a gun.”  This  explains  itself,  as  the  lock  is  on 
one  side.  What  means  the  following,  which  I 
have  also  heard  in  Devonshire  — “ From  one  end 
to  the  other,  like  an  old  woman’s  orchard  ” ? 

P.  Hutchinson. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Anahuac ; or  Mexico  and  the  Mexicans,  Ancient  and 
Modern.  By  Edward  B.  Tylor.  (Longman.) 

A volume  containing  much  that  is  interesting  on  the 
present  and  past  condition  of  Mexico,  the  result  of  a 
journey  and  excursion  in  that  country,  undertaken  for 
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the  most  part  on  horseback,  by  the  writer  and  his  friend 
Mr.  Christy,  during  the  months  of  March,  April,  May, 
and  June,  1856 ; during  a lull  in  the  civil  turmoil  of  that 
much  disturbed  Eepublic.  Mr.  Tylor  seems  to  have  en- 
joyed peculiar  advantages  for  substantiating  and  correct- 
ing the  observations  of  himself  and  his  fellow  traveller 
by  the  local  knowledge  and  experience  of  their  friends 
and  entertainers.  The  work  will  be  read  with  consider- 
able interest,  more  especially  for  the  evidence  it  contains 
of  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  ancient  population 
of  the  country,  as  shown  by  the  abundance  of  remains  of 
works  of  art ; its  treatment  of  the  curious  subject  of  the 
Mexican  numerals ; and  the  remarks  to  be  found  in  it  on 
the  connexion  between  pure  Mexican  Art  and  that  of 
Central  America.  In  the  Appendix  the  writer  gives 
reason  for  believing  that  the  document  in  the  Library  at 
Paris,  relative  to  Mexican  eclipses — the  Le  Tellier  MS. — 
though  undoubtedly  in  great  part  a copy,  or  compilation 
from  genuine  native  materials,  has  been  deliberately 
sophisticated  with  a view  to  giving  it  a greater  appear- 
ance of  historical  accuracy. 

Hymns  and  Sacred  Poems  on  a Variety  of  Divine  Sub- 
jects ; comprising  the  whole  of  the  Poetical  Remains  of  Rev. 

' A.  M,  Toplady,  B.A.  (London:  Sedgewick.) 

One  of  the'  best  of  Mr.  Sedgewick’s  very  useful  and  in- 
teresting Series.  The  author  of  “ Rock  of  Ages,”  and 
“Deathless  principle,  arise,”  must  always  rank  among 
the  highest  of  our  hymn-writers.  The  latter  is  a noble 
and  truly  Christian  rendering  of  the  Emperor  Adrian’s 
Ode  to  the  departing  Soul,  which  need  fear  no  compari- 
son with  the  versions  of  Flatman,  Prior,  or  Pope. 

History  of  England,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Year 
One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Fifty-eight.  By 
the  Rev.  James  White.  (Routledge,  Warne,  & Rout- 
ledge.) 

Sketches  and  abridgments  of  the  History  of  England 
are  for  the  most  part  like  the  Sermon  of  the  worthy 
divine,  who  made  it  short  that  it  might  not  be  tedious ; 
but  who  was  told  by  a candid,  good-natured  friend,  that 
he  had  made  it  both  short  and  tedious.  But  this  is  not 
the  case  with  the  book  before  us.  The  sketch — for  though 
it  occupies  upwards  of  eight  hundred  pages,  the  present 
is  but  a sketch  — in  which  the  more  striking  incidents  ia 
our  chequered  story,  and  those  which  had  an  influence  on 
our  national  career  are  grouped  together  with  all  the 
freedom  and  boldness  of  an  accomplished  artist,  is  never- 
theless a sketch  so  admirably  effective,  as,  once  seen,  to 
impress  itself  strongly  on  the  memory.  The  author’s 
object  is  to  form  a Student’s  Manual;  and,  thanks  to  the 
vigour  with  which  the  events  are  narrated,  to  the  critical 
analyses,  and  to  the  copious  Index  which  completes  the 
volume,  Mr.  White  may  be  congratulated  on  having 
accomplished  that  object  most  successfully. 

The  Bentley  Ballads,  containing  the  Choice  Ballads, 
Songs,  and  Poems,  contributed  to  “ Bentley^s  Magazine,'” 
(Bentley.) 

This  is  not  a new  issue,  but  a bona-fide  new  edition  of 
The  Bentley  Ballads.  The  former  volume  was  selected 
from  those  which  appeared  in  Bentley's  Magazine,  between 
the  years  1837  and  1840 ; whereas  the  present  includes 
all  the  best  songs  and  ballads  contributed  to  that  journal 
between  1837  and  1855.  Among  the  writers  of  these 
varied  songs  of  love  and  humour,  wit  and  sentiment,  we 
may  mention  the  erudite  and  brilliant  Maginn,  the  learned 
and  witty  Prout,  the  quaint  and  humorous  Ingoldsby,  the 
pathetic  and  imaginative  Lover ; besides  Longfellow,  and 
a host  of  kindred  spirits,  whose  united  labours  form  a 
volume  of  modern  lyrical  poetry  in  which  readers  of  all 
tastes  will  find  many  things  to  please  them — many 
graceful  and  beautiful  snatches  of  song,  which  are  here 
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Particulars  of  Price, &c.  of  the  following  Books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  and  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose ; — 

Fables  for  Children  Five  Years  Old,  by  the  Eight  Hon.  John 
Hookham  Frere.  Malta,  1830.  _ 12mo.  16  pages. 

Psalms,  etc.  (in  Verse.)  London.  4to.  Nicol.  30  leaves,  by  the  same. 
Memoir  (of  the  same)  IN  English.  4to.  Privately  printed.  6 pages. 
Biografia  del  molt’  onorabile  John  Hookham  Frere,  morto  in 
Malta  il  ^ Gennajo  del  1846,  scritta  dal  Dr.  G.  Clinquant.  Malta. 
Post  8vo.  15  pages. 

Wanted  by  Edward  Eiggall,  65.  Queen’s  Road,  Bayswater,  W. 

Book  of  British  Ballads,  edited  by  S.  C.  Hall. 

Bctrke’s  History  op  the  Commoners  op  Great  Britain.  4 Yols. 
Wanted  by  Rev.  John  Pichford  {Rev.  O.  Hayton's),  Niton  Rectory, 
Isle  of  Wight. 

SiBBES  (Richard) — 

(1.)  'rhe  Saint’s  Comforts,  by  a rev.  divine  now  with  God.  4to.  1638. 
(2.)  The  Spiritual  Favourite.  18mo.  1640. 

(3.)  Consolatory  Letter  to  an  afflicted  Conscience.  4to.  1641,  pp,  6. 

(4.)  Antidotum  contra  Naufragium  & Concio.  18mo.  1657. 

Brooks  (Thomas)— 

(1.)  Funeral  Sermon  for  Colonel  Rainsborough.  4to.  1648. 

(2.)  Hypocrites  Detected,  a Sermon  on  Isaiah  X.  6.  4to.  1650. 

(3.)  Heavenly  Cordial  for  all  that  havehad  or  have  escaped  the  Plague. 
4to.  1666 

(4.)  Funeral  Sermon  of  Thomas  Brooks,  by  John  Reeve.  4to.  1680. 
(5.)  Susannah  Bell.. Her  Legacy  and  Experience  about  Conversion. 
8vo.  1673. 

(6.)  Durant,  Jolm..Altum  Silentium;  or  Silence  the  Duty  of  Saints. 
12mo.  1659. 

***  Nos.  5.  and  6 edited  by  Brooks. 

Thorpe  (Edmund),  Animadversions  on  Truman’s  Natural  and  Moral 
Impotency,  &c. 

Airay  (Henry),  The  just  and  necessary  Apology  touching  his  Suit-in- 
Law  for  the  Rectory  of  Charleton  in  Otmore,  Oxfordshire.  8vo.  1621 . 
With  the  Appendix  by  Potter. 

Treatise  against  Bowing  at  the  Name  of  Jesus, 

Davenant  (Bishop),  Fast  Sermon  preached  before  House  of  Lords.  4to. 
1628. 

Howe  (John),  Sermon  before  House  of  Commons.  4to.  1666—67  (?) 

Letter  to  a Person  of  Quality,  who  took  offence  at  Dr. 

Stillingfleet’s  Sermon.  4to.  1680. 

Some  Considerations  of  a Preface  to  an  Inquiry  con- 
cerning Occasional  Conformity.  4to.  1701. 

Fawcett  (J.).  Critical  Exposition  of  9th  Chapter  of  Romans.  8vo.  1752. 
Guild  (Wm,  D.D.),  Exposition  of  2 Samuel.  4to.  1659. 

Lamb  (Thomas),  Fountain  of  Free  Grace  Opened- 

Treatise  of  Particular  Predestination.  8vo.  1642, 

Loveday  (Samuel),  Hatred  of  Esau  and  Love  of  Jacob  unfolded.  12mo. 
1650. 

Manxon  (Thomas),  Saint’s  Triumph  over  Death.  4to.  1651. 

Blessed  Estate  of  those  who  die  in  the  Lord,  4to. 

1656. 

18  Sermons  on  2 Thessalonians.  8vo.  1679. 

Purnell  (Robert),  England’s  Remonstrance,  &c.  4to.  1653. 

The  Way  to  Heaven  discovered.  12mo.  1653. 

Sterry  (Peter),  Seven  Sermons  before  Houses  of  Parliament  and  at 
Whitehall.  4to.  1645—60. 

Wotton  (Wm.).  Omniscience  of  Son  of  God  on  Mark  xiii.  32.  8vo. 
1620. 

Wanted  immediately  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  1st  Manse,  Kinross,  N.  B. 

The  Wavehley  Novels.  Abbotsford  Edition,  in  good  condition. 
Wanted  by  Wm.  Wilson,  Spottiswoode  & Co.’s,  New  Street  Square, 


t0  C0rr0j^iJ0uIii^nt^* 

E.  L.  B.  We  have  a letter  for  this  correspondent. 

H.  L.  J.,  who  inquired  about  Mr.  W.  Prowling.  How  can  we  forward 
a letter  to  this  correspondent  ? 

T,  B.  (Whittington  Club),  who  aslcs  for  information  respecting  Ex- 
tinction of  Wolves  in  Ireland,  is  referred  to  “ N.  & Q.,”  2nd  S.  i.  282,; 
ii.  120.,  &c. 

W.  Davis,  Mr.  Thompson,  loith  whom  Oldys  dined  {antb  p.  124.),  was 
Sir  Peter  Thompson,  noticed  at  p.  121. 

R.  Inglis.  The  Family  Instructor  is  by  Daniel  Defoe. LaFar- 

gue's  Leon,  and  Black's  Juvenile  Poems,  are  not  in  the  British  Museum. 

Erratum.  — 2nd  S.  x.  p.  444.  col.  i.  1.  4.  for  “ other  ” read" Other.” 

“Notes  and  Queries  ” is  published  at  noon  on  Friday,  and  is  also 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts.  The  Subscription  for  Stamped  Copies  for 
Six  Months  forwarded  direct  from  the  Publishers  {including  the  Half- 
yearly  Index)  is  11s.  4c/.,  which  may  be  paid  by  Post  Office  Order  in 
/awowr  o/Mbssrs.  Bell  and  Daldy,  186.  Fleet  Street,  E.C.;  to  whom 
aZZ  Communications  for  the  Editor  should  be  addressed. 
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RICHARD  HOOKER’S  COLLEGE  LIFE. 

I send  you  for  insertion  in  “ N".  & Q.”  the  In- 
ventory  of  Hooker’s  furniture,  and  the  copy  of  a 
letter  from  the  late  Rev.  Yaughan  Thomas  to  my- 
self, containing  some  amusing  explanations  of  the 
Inventory.  Arthur  B.  Mesham. 

Wootton,  Canterbury. 

Oxford,  August  2,  1852. 

My  dear  Friend, — 

When  it  was  our  happiness  to  be  so  kindly  and 
hospitably  entertained  at  Wootton,  I mentioned 
that  I had  extracted  from  an  ancient  College  In- 
ventory a list  of  the  fixtures  and  furniture  ^bf 
Hooker’s  rooms,  and  that  those  rooms  were  at  the 
top  of  the  library  staircase,  and  occupied  the 
whole  of  that  floor. 

Before  I subjoin  a copy  of  this  Inventory,  I 
will  show  you  how  I arrived  at  the  knowledge,of 
the  floor  and  staircase  of  the  rooms  themselv^iiF 

The  heading  of  this  entry  will  be  best  under- 
stood by  coupling  it  with  the  heading  of  that  which 
precedes  it,  both  entries  relating  to  the  contents 
of  two  sets  of  rooms  on  the  same  staircase. 

“ In  the  higher  chamber,  next  the  chapel  and 
library,  Mr.  Dr.  Benefield’s,  now  Mr.  Henry  Jack- 
son.  ’ Then  follows,  “ In  the  next  higher  chamber, 
late  Mr.  Hooker’s,  now  Mr.  Young.” 


From  these  two  headings,  we  are  led  to  the  locus 
in  quo  of  Richard  Hooker’s  rooms,  and  we  find 
that  they  were  up  the  library  staircase.  Corpus 
Christ!  College ; not  on  the  first  floor  off  that 
staircase  (for  that  set  of  rooms  belonged  to  Mr. 
Dr.  Benefield,  and  afterwards  to  the  learned  Mr. 
Henry  Jackson),  but  on  the  next  or  second  floor 
off  the  same  staircase ; in  short,  Hooker’s  rooms 
lay  at  the  top  of  those  stairs,  and  extended  the 
whole  length  of  that  floor  : for,  upon  the  perusal  of 
the  Inventory  as  hereinafter  copied,  we  shall  find 
that  Hooker’s  rooms  had  six  windows  (glazed 
windows),  as  follows  : two  glazed  windows  in  his 
best  room,  one  in  his  study  in  the  chamber,  one 
in  the  great  study  in  the  cockloft,  one  in  the  least 
study,  one  in  the  study  next  the  least  study,  and 
in  the  other  study  “ two  lights  above,”  which  I 
suppose  were  skylights.  Upon  counting  these 
rooms  we  shall  find  them  amount  to  six  includ- 
ing the  cockloft,  of  which  five  are  called  studies, 
indicating  the  great  business  of  a College  life  in 
those  days.  They  were  all  fitted  up  and  furnished 
by  the  College,  all  having  glazed  windows,  of 
which  glazed  windows  all  had  iron  casements,  but 
the  window  of  the  least  study  in  the  cockloft,  which, 
though  glazed,  had  no  casement,  and  “ the  other 
study,”  which  had  two  skylights. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  so  large  an  assignment 
of  rooms  implies  that  Richard  Hooker  was  not 
the  sole  occupier  of  them,  and  this  perfectly  ac- 
cords with  the  fact  that  he  had  two  pupils,  the 
sons  of  distinguished  men,  under  his  care,  who 
lived  with  him  in  College,  and,  by  reason  of  their 
rank  and  condition  of  life,  would  require  each  a 
set  of  rooms,  but  who  did  not  think  a garret  or  a 
cockloft  too  homely  for  their  lodgings,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  benefit  of  such  teaching  as  that  of 
Richard  Hooker.  One  of  these  pupils  was  no 
other  than  George  Cranmer,  grand-nephew  of 
the  martyred  archbishop;  and  the  other  Edwin 
Sandys,  son  of  the  Archbishop  of  York.  These 
facts  will  furnish  a sufficient  reason  for  assigning 
to  Richard  Hooker  all  the  rooms  on  the  floor  at 
the  top  of  the  library  staircase,  and  they  are  all 
entered  as  “ late  Mr.  Hooker’s  Rooms  ” in  the 
Inventory. 

Before  I transcribe  the  Inventory  of  Richard 
Hooker’s  fixtures  and  furniture  as  they  stand 
upon  the  official  document  of  the  College  property 
(for  it  appears  that  in  those  times  the  College 
fitted  up  and  furnished  all  the  College  apartments), 
I will  prefix  a few  observations  upon  the  items. 
The  only  bed  mentioned  is  a truckle  bed,  with 
mat  and  cord.  This  might  have  been  the  bed  of 
one,  if  not  both,  of  Hooker’s  pupils.  If  each  had 
a truckle  bed,  the  second  bed  was  not  College 
property.  As  to  the  bedstead  with  curtains  and 
valance  of  saye  * (a  sort  of  damask  or  moreen). 


* Saye,  for  soie,  silk. 
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it  must  have  had  bed  and  bedding  ; but  not  hav- 
ing been  provided  by  the  College,  they  are  not 
entered.  This  doubtless  was  the  couch  on  which 
reposed  the  bodily  frame  of  Hooker  himself, 
fatigued  with  the  labours  of  study  and  intellectual 
exertion.  In  the  adjoining  study,  the  window  was 
darkened  and  adorned  by  a curtain  of  say e.  The 
sitting'  room  had  no  chairs,  but  “ on  the  right 
hand  at  the  door  as  you  come  into  the  chamber,” 
there  was  a settle,  that  well-known  substitute  for 
a row  of  chairs,  which  still  maintains  its  place  and 
useful  position  in  the  public-house.  ^With  cour- 
tesy, simple  and  sincere,  the  laborious  student 
might  have  sought  relaxation  and  refreshment 
from  the  severities  of  study,  by  inviting  the  friend 
who  visited  him  to  take  a seat  upon  the  oaken 
settle  which  stood  on  the  right  hand  at  entrance, 
for  he  never  felt  that  student’s  moroseness,  who 
greeted  his  visitor  with  “ Aut  paucis  age,  aut 
apage.”  Wainscot  cupboards  and  presses,  wains- 
cot boxes,  chests,  and  desks  abounded,  and  all 
were  furnished  most  vigilantly  with  locks  and 
keys  ; the  study  door,  besides  lock  and  key,  had  a 
latch  and  catch.  The  rooms  were,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  abundantly  provided  with  that 
supellex  literaria,  rows  of  book-shelves.  The  sides 
of  the  best  rooms  were  wainscoted ; the  cockloft 
study  was  “ boarded  all  about,  except  the  south 
side  ; ” and,  to  add  to  the  beauty  of  this  apart- 
ment, “the  boards  were  coloured  red  and  green”! 
Woodliouses  were  provided  for  the  lodgment  of 
the  only  fuel  used  in  those  days — billets  of  wood. 
There  were  two  of  them  in  the  cockloft,  “ one  on 
the  east,  and  one  on  the  west  side,  with  doors 
belonging  thereto;”  “in  the  other  study”  there 
was  another  woodhouse,  with  a door.  From  doors 
being  annexed  to  these  woodhouse  entries,  we 
infer  that  they  were  cupboards,  such  as  are  still 
found  in  some  college-rooms  for  coals. 

The  most  interesting  articles  of  the  Inventory 
are  the  books,  which  seem  to  have  descended  like 
heir-looms,  attached  to  Hooker’s  rooms,  but  be- 
longing to  the  College,  and  as  such  catalogued 
with  the  rest  of  the  College  property  in  those 
apartments,  and  so  called  over  with  the  other 
articles. 

It  now  remains  to  find  and  fix  the  date  of  the 
official  visitation  of  “the  late  Mr.  Hooker’s  rooms,” 
and  of  the  verification  of  their  fixtures  and  furni- 
ture. I have  already  said  that  the  latest  date 
discoverable  among  these  attestations  by  the  Col- 
lege officers  is  1628,  and  the  earliest  1622  ; and 
that  the  prevailing  date  is  1623.  In  the  absence 
of  any  special  “ tester”  to  this  particular  ex- 
amination, 1623  may  be  taken  as  the  time  when 
the  College  officer  attested  the  presence  and  safety 
of  the  College  articles  in  these  rooms  ; and  there 
is  this  special  reason  for  adopting  that  year,  be- 
cause the  room,  the  contents  of  which  were  veri- 
fied next  after  the  contents  of  Hooker’s,  was  “■  the 


chamber  over  the  buttery,  late  Mr.  Sellar’s,”  and 
the  “ tester  ” annexed  to  that  apartment  is  dated 
Jan.  12,  1623 ; taking  this,  therefore,  as  the 
time  when  the  articles  in  the  rooms,  “ late  Mr. 
Hooker’s,”  were  examined,  verified,  and  attested, 
it  will  be  found  that  this  verification  took  place 
thirty-nine  years  after  Hooker  had  left  College ; 
he  having  given  up  his  Fellowship  upon  his  la- 
mentable marriage  with  Joan  Churchman,  1584. 

I have  only  one  word  to  say  about  the  books. 
Cardinal  Hosius’s  De  Hcereticis,  8vo.,  is  to  be 
found  in  all  the  great  theological  libraries,  as  is  also 
Reply  against  Harding.  Jewell  published 
his  answer  to  Harding’s  Confutation  of  the  Apology 
in  1564;  and  then  this,  “his  Reply  to  Harding's 
Defence  ” of  his  Confutation,  — it  came  out  in 
1565.  As  to  the  Glossa  Ordinaria,  in  four  vols., 
I find  it  not  under  that  title  either  in  the  Bodleian, 
or  in  Corpus  Christi  College  Catalogues  : the  same 
is  to  be  said  of  Birarius,  three  vols.  Ly7'anus  is 
the  same  as  the  book  entered  on  the  Catalogue  of 
the  above  libraries  as  Nicolaus  de  Lyra ; his  com- 
mentaries on  the  Bible  extended  to  six  or  seven 
vols.  folio.  They  were  much  referred  to  by  the 
Protestants  of  that  day  : this  volume  only  refers 
to  the  Few  Testament,  and  must  have  been  an 
odd  volume.  As  to  Cyren.  Orig.  qu.  Grecum, 
being  in  a hurry  when  I took  a copy  of  this  In- 
ventory, I must  have  made  some  mistake. 

Observe  the  minuteness  with  which  the  books 
were  described,  in  order  to  their  identification : 
the  first  two  or  three  words  upon  the  second  leaf 
of  each  volume  (“initio  secundi  folii”)  were  en- 
tered at  full  length. 

Yours  very  truly, 

V.  T. 

Hooker’s  Furniture. 

In  the  next  chamber  higher,  {i.e.  next  to  and 
higher  than  “ Mr.  Dr.  Benefields,”)  which  was 
“ the  higher  chamber  next  the  chapel  and  library” 
(up  the  library  staircase  at  top). 

Two  windows  glazed,  each  of  them  having  four 
iron  casements  — the  chamber  wainscoted,  all  sav- 
ing the  portal  — a settle,  on  the  right  hand,  at  the 
door  as  you  come  into  the  chamber  — a table  and 
a great  chest  with  a lock  and  key,  which  is  in 
the  great  study  — two  doors,  the  inner  hath  lock 
and  key  and  a bolt  — a truckle  bed,  with  mat  and 
— .six  boxes  of  wainscot  under  the  west  win- 
(Jow  — a bedstead,  with  curtains  and  valance  of 
green  saye  (soie). 

In  the  Study  in  the  Chamber. 

To  the  study  door,  lock  and  key  — latch  and 
catch  on  the  outer  door  — one  window,  glazed, 
with  an  iron  casement,  and  a saye  curtain  belong- 
ing thereto  — the  north  side  wainscoted  from  the 
window  to  the  door,  with  three  shelves  — and  a 
falling  seat — under  the  window,  wainscoted,  with 
a nutt  (?)  in  it  — on  the  south  side,  two  wainscot 
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presses,  with  shelves  in  them  and  bolts  to  them, 
that  next  the  window  having  a lock  and  key  to  it, 
and  within  it  a little  cupboard,  with  lock  and  key 
— two  falling  desks,  with  two  shelves  in  them  — 
a footstool,  joined  to  one  of  the  presses. 

In  the  Great  Study  in  the  Cockloft. 

A window,  glazed,  with  two  iron  casements  — 
a long  table,  with  a form  — seven  shelves  on  the 
south  side  — a door,  with  lock  and  key  — the  study 
is  all  about  boarded  except  the  south  side  — boards 
coloured  red  and  green. 

In  the  cockloft  there  are  two  woodhouses,  one 
on  the  east  side,  another  on  the  west  side,  with 
doors  thereunto  belonging. 

In  the  study  next  the  least  study  — a door,  with 
lock  and  key — a window,  glazed,  with  one  iron 
casement  — a wainscot  press,  with  a falling  desk 
upon  it  — three  shelves  towards  the  south,  another 
shelf  towards  the  north  side  ; the  study  boarded 
round  about,  and  a standing  table  — the  window 
covered  with  cloth  — a desk  on  the  north  side  from 
the  window  to  the  wainscot  press. 

In  the  other  Study. 

A door,  with  lock  and  key,  two  lights  above  and 
a falling  table  and  shelves,  one  on  the  north  side, 
and  a shelf  on  the  west  side  of  the  study  — a shelf 
at  the  top  of  the  study  — a woodhouse,  with  a door 
—-a  cupboard  at  the  end  of  the  table. 

In  the  least  Study. 

A door,  with  lock  and  key  — a window,  glazed 
— a failing  table  — four  shelves  — a desk  — a wood- 
house  at  each  end  of  the  cockloft  — with  two  locks 
and  a key. 

1 Glossa  ordinaria  — Init.  (initio)  Sec.  Fol.  (se- 

cundi  folii)  “Non  oblivi” 

2 Vol.  initio  secundi  Folii  “Kerum  Lib” 

3 Yol.  initio  secundi  Folii  “ Putabant” 

4 Vol.  initio  Folii  “ sunt  et  velut.” 

Lyran  : in  Nov  : Testam : Initio  secundi  Folii 
“ Cyren  : Orig : qu  Grecu.” 

Berarius  1 Yol.  secundi  Folii  initio  incipit 
Litera  A. 

2 Yol.  secundum  folium  incipit  Litera  E. 

3 Yol.  secundum  folium  incipit  Litera  P. 

Cardinalis  Hosius  de  Hereticis  8vo.  secundum 

folium  incipit  “ Pacem  et  Tranquillitatem 
Ecclesiasticam.” 

Jewell’s  Reply  against  Harding,  secundum  fo- 
lium incipit  “ perusing  of  certain  books.” 

(Signed)  By  Mr.  John  Hampton. 
Afterwards  by  Mr.  James,  at  the  end’ of  the  fol- 
lowing entry. 


COGNATE  GERMAN  AND  ENGLISH  LEGENDS. 

In  the  notice  of  Choice  Notes'  Folk  Lore  which 
I have  lately  given  in  the  Literarisches  Central- 
Matt  fur  Deutschland^  I have  pointed  out  the 


great  interest  for  German  antiquaries  of  the  story 
of  the  Lancashire  Fairy,  printed  at  p.  147.  of  that 
volume,  and  how  much  it  is  to  be  wished  that  we 
should  know  what  other  tales  of  the  same  kind 
are  current  in  England.  With  this  view  I have 
forwarded  to  you  a translation  of  the  whole  group 
of  these  stories,  which  is  to  be  found  in  my  West- 
falischen  Sagen  (i.  324.  332.),  in  hopes  that  their 
appearance  in  “ N.  & Q.”  may  be  the  means  of 
calling  attention  to  the.  subject,  and  of  procuring 
the  communication  of  other  tales  of  a similar  cha- 
racter. 

A peasant,  whose  name  was  Ernst  Koppe,  once 
caught  a badger  ; just  at  that  moment  there  came 
by  the  wild  (Arthur’s)  chase,  and  he  heard  a 
voice  exclaiming,  “Now,  are  we  all  together?” 
whereupon  another  answered,  “Yes,  all  but  the 
one-eyed  sow,  that  has  been  caught  by  Ernst 
Koppe  in  the  sack.”  (Ja,  alle  bis  auf  die  einau- 
gige  Sau,  die  Ernst  Koppe  im  Sacke  gefangen 
hat.)  The  man  now  hastened  home,  v/here,  in- 
stead of  a badger,  he  found  an  old  one-eyed  sow 
in  his  sack.  Cf.  Kuhn,  Mdrkische  Sageii,  No.  136, 
p.  145. 

One  day  some  shepherds  caught  a badger  near 
Frau  Harken-hill,  when  they  heard  a voice  in  the 
hill  exclaiming,  “Come,  come!”  Another  then 
answered,  “What  do  you  want?”  (Was  fehlet 
Dir?)  whereupon  the  former  replied,  “ The  great 
one-eyed  sow.”  When  the  shepherds  came  home, 
they  found  in  fact  a one-eyed  beast  in  their  sack. 
The  voice  had  been  that  of  Frau  Harke,  for  her 
swine  are  the -badgers.  Cf.  Kuhn  and  Schwartz, 
Norddeutsche  Sagen^  No.  126.  4. 

In  a valley  between  the  villages  of  Wehr  and 
Hasel  there  was  a hole  (an  earth-hole,  ein  Erdloch) 
in  which  a man  supposed  a badger  to  be.  There- 
fore he  sent  down  a dog,  and  held  an  open  sack 
before  the  mouth  of  it.  It  was  not  long  before 
something  rushed  into  the  sack,  which  the  man, 
immediately  tying  it  up,  took  upon  his  back  and 
went  away,  On  a sudden  an  erdmannlein  (a 
dwarf)  in  his  neighbourhood  called  out,  “ Krach- 
ohrle  (crop-ear,  weak-ear),  where  art  thou?” 
“ On  the  back,  in  the  sack,”  answered  a voice 
from  out  of  it,  and  so  the  man  found  that  he  had 
caught  a dwarf  instead  of  a badger.  He  accord- 
ingly set  him  immediately  at  liberty.  Cf.  Baader, 
Neugesammelte  Volkssagen  aus  dem  Lande  Baden^ 
Karlsruhe,  1859,  pp.  11,  12. 

In  a cave  between  the  hills  of  Camern  and  Stol- 
len,  Frau  Harke  kept  her  wild  swine,  harts, 
roes,  hares,  and  other  beasts,  which  she  every 
morning  drove  to  their  pasture-grounds,  keeping 
them  together  v/ith  torn-up  trees.  There  her 
decoying  call  (Lockruf),  “ Pickel,  pickel  (suck, 
suck!)”  was  often  heard.  Once  upon  a time  a 
man  who  had  there  shot  a hare  with  a club-foot, 
heard  her  exclaiming,  when  driving  home  her 
wild  beasts,  “ They  are  not  all ; they  are  not  all ; 
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Clubfoot  is  still  wanting.”  Cf.  Norddeutsche 
Sagen^  No.  126,  7. 

The  Gundisheer  (wild  chase),  near  Muri  in  the 
Aargau,  is  sweeping  through  the  air  like  a loud 
sucking  swine-flock.  Once  upon  a time  somebody 
there  caught  a pig,  which  was  behind  the  others, 
when  he  heard  a voice  calling  out,  “Hagohrli  (crop- 
ear),  where  art  thou  now  ? ” Immediately  the  pig 
in  the  sack  answered,  “ In  the  sack  of  the  Heini- 
guggeli.”  Cf.  Rochholz,  Aargauer  iSogen,  I.  No.  8 1 . 

In  a wood,  called  the  “ Ungetreue  Hase,”  a 
man  heard  the  noise  of  the  wild  chase  ; in  the 
same  moment  there  came  a hare  running  up  to 
him,  which  he  caught  and  bore  away  in  his  .arms. 
But  when  he  came  to  a crossway  he  heard  a 
voice  calling  out,  “Now,  where  is  the  one-eyed 
hase?”  The  man  then  looking  at  the  she-hare, 
saw  that  it  had  only  one  eye,  and  that  no  fair  one, 
therefore  he  set  the  beast  at  liberty.  Scarcely 
had  he  done  so,  when  some  one  called  to  him 
from  out  of  the  Ungetreue  Hase,  “ Hadst  thou 
borne  me  across  the  crossway,  I should  have 
broken  thy  neck  ! ” That  was  the  “ God-be-with- 
us  ” (the  devil).  Panzer,  Beitrag  fiir  DeutscJien 
Mythologie.)  II.  71.,  No.  97. 

Adalbert  Kuhm. 

Berlin. 


ANCIENT  CUSTOM  OF  NORMANDY:  THE  LAWS 
OF  JERSEY. 

I have  just  been  plodding  through  the  Blue 
Booh  of  the  Royal  Commission  charged  to  inquire 
into  the  Laws  of  the  Island  of  Jersey.  The  basis 
of  the  common  law  in  that  dependency  of  the 
British  crown  is  the  ancient  custom  set  forth  in 
the  “Grand  Coustumier  de  Normandie,”  identical 
in  almost  every  respect  with  our  old  Feudal  law. 
Among  the  rights  of  the  Seigneur,  or  Manorial 
Lord,  is  the  d7^oit  de  mariage,  by  which  he  is  said 
to  be  entitled  to  certain  mysterious  privileges  on 
the  marriage  of  every  one  of  his  tenants.  These 
are  now  compounded  for  by  the  payment  of  three- 
halfpence  sterling  to  the  lord ; but  the  tax  is 
rarely  exacted,  and  has  well-nigh  fallen  into  desue- 
tude. I thought  that  some  analogy  might  exist 
between  this  di'oit  de  manage  and  the  famous 
droit  de  jamhage.^  of  v\^hich  those  who  exaggerate 
the  tyranny  of  the  French  nobility  before  the 
Revolution  of  1789  are  in  the  habit  of  making  so 
much.  Turning  up  Blount’s  Fragmenta  Antiqui- 
tatis,  or  Ardiefit  Tenures  of  Land  and  Jocidar  Cus- 
toms of  Manors^  I find  the  droit  .de  jambage,  and, 
by  implication,  this  Jersey  droit  de  mariage  rob- 
bed of  half  their  terrors.  Many  estates  in  the 
manor  of  Great  Tey,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  were 
subject  to  what  was  called  the  Merchata  mulierum., 
— the  Sclavonic  Amobyr,  or  “price  of  a virgin,” 
or  “ maiden  rent”  of  the  Welsh  laws.  This  cus- 
tom is  commonly  supposed  to  be  a right  which 


the  lord  had  of  passing  the  first  night  after  mar- 
riage with  his  female  villein.  In  France, 
was  even  said  to  give  the  Seigneur  priority 
over  the  husband  ! “ Many  creditable  historians 

(says  Astle  upon  Blount),  as  well  as  several  foreign 
authors,  have  given  many  marvellous  particulars 
as  to  this  custom”;  but  in  Beckwith’s  enlarged 
edition  of  Blount’s  Fragmenta  (London,  Butter- 
worth,  1815),  it  is  clearly  explained  that  the 
Merchata  mulierum  was  simply  a compact  between 
the  lord  and  his  villein  for  the  redemption  of  an 
offence  committed  by  the  unmarried  daughter  of 
the  latter.  More  commonly  it  was  a fine  paid  by 
a sokeman,  or  villein,  for  a license  to  give  his 
daughter  in  marriage.  The  probable  reason  of 
the  custom  was,  that  the  peasants  on  an  estate 
were  generally  either  adscripti  glebes,  or  were 
bound  to  do  some  service  or  corvee  for  the  lord 
(as  in  Jersey,  where  they  may  be  bound  to  bring 
their  corn  to  be  ground  at  the  lord’s  mill,  and 
to  keep  the  mill  in  repair ; and  in  Russia,  before 
the  emancipation,  where  the  serfs  had  to  give  the 
lord  so  many  days’  labour  per  week  unless  they 
redeemed  their  corvee  by  payment  of  an  obrok,  or 
yearly  rent.)  As  women  necessarily  followed  the 
domicile  of  their  husbands,  the  consequence  was 
that  when  a villein-woman  married  a stranger, 
the  lord  was  deprived  of  part  of  his  livestock,  and 
naturally  required  a fine  to  indemnify  him  for  the 
loss  of  his  property.  In  process  of  time,  and  in 
English  manors,  this  fine  was  thrown  into  the  ag- 
gregate sum  of  quit-rents  ; but  in  Jersey  it  yet 
vegetates  in  the  form  of  a three-halfpenny  com- 
position. With  the  claim  of  the  lord  for  compen- 
sation, if  his  female  villein  be  married  or  seduced 
away  from  the  estate,  compare  the  modern  bar- 
barism of  a father  bringing  an  action  to  recover 
damages  “ for  the  loss  of  his  daughter’s  services” 
against  her  seducer.  The  admirers  of  feudal 
times  may  be  very  indignant  if  I point  out  that 
this  claim  of  “ maiden-rent,”  on  the  part  of  a 
parent  or  of  a feudal  lord,  is  precisely  similar  to 
the  demand  made  by  a father  among  the  Caffres 
of  South  Africa  for  so  many  cows  from  a suitor 
to  whom  he  gives  his  daughter  in  marriage  ; but 
on  the  other  hand,  the  red-hot  radicalism  of  some 
M.P.,  who  is  cramming  from  the  Blue  Booh  with 
a view  to  exposing  the  maladministration  of  jus- 
tice in  Jersey,  may  be  tempered  when  he  learns 
that  the  droit  de  mariage  is  not  such  a very 
flagrant  relic  of  feudal  tyranny. 

George  Augustus  Sala. 

Clement’s  Inn. 


THE  BLACK  PRINCE. 

Our  old  institutions  and  beliefs  are  fast  crum- 
bling away.  I notice  the  fall  of  a fine  old 
specimen,  by  the  ruthless  hand  of  a modern  an- 
tiquary (as  stated  by  the  writer  of  an  article  de- 
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scriptive  of  a seal  of  the  Black  Prince  preserved 
in  the  Kecord  Office : see  Illustrated  London 
News,  Saturday,  16th  instant.)  We  all  believed 
that  the  three  plumes,  and  the  motto  “ Ich  Dien,” 
were  the  especial  property  of  the  Princes  of  Wales, 
ever  since  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  son  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  took  them  from  the  helm  of  a slain 
Bohemian  king  at  Cregy ; but  behold,  it  is  no 
such  matter.  Camden,  in  his  Remains,  tells  the 
tale ; and  all  accounts  since  follow  him,  but  it  is  a 
romantic  fiction.  The  facts  seem  to  be  these,  ex- 
tracted from  the  article  above-mentioned.  Queen 
Philippa  of  Hainault  bore  the  cognisance,  temp. 
Henry  III. ; on  some  plate  belonging  to  her  it  is 
found.  In  the  grant  of  Aquitain  to  Edward  the 
Black  Prince  by  his  father,  Edward  HI.,  it  is  in 
the  margin,  illuminated.  John  of  Gaunt  and 
Thomas  of  Woodstock,  brothers  of  the  Black 
Prince,  bore  one,  two,  and  sometimes  three  feathers ; 
many  succeeding  sovereigns  did  so  also.  Prince 
Henry,  son  of  Henry  VIIL,  not  a Prince  of  Wales, 
bore  it  (three  feathers  with  a scroll  round,  in- 
closed in  a wreath,  surmounted  by  a coronet.) 
Prince  Henry,  son  of  James  I.,  was  the  first  Prince 
of  Wales  who  bore  the  cognisance  in  its  present 
form.  The  seal  of  the  Black  Prince  to  the  deed 
of  purchase  of  John  de  Bourbon  is  without  it ; as 
is  also  another  seal  of  his,  known  to  he  after  Cregy. 
His  seal  to  the  grant  of  Aquitain  only  bears  two 
feathers  : and  it  is  probable  that  the  feathers  (one, 
two,  or  three,')  were  borne  as  family  badges  by 
Philippa  for  Hainavlt,  and  by  her  descendants 
after  her.  The  motto,  in  the  only  known  writing 
of  the  Black  Prince,  is  “De  ■^o.v  — homout — JcA 
dene;"  or,  in  modern  German,  “Hochmuth  Ich 
dien,” — translated,  “ Highminded,  I serve”;  but 
would  this  not  require  the  words  to  run,  “ Hoch- 
milthig,  Ich  dien  ” ? Is  this  badge  and  motto,  or 
either,  known  to  have  belonged  to  Hainault,  and 
what  is  its  origin  ? Who  have  borne  it  ? And 
v/hat  is  knov/n  of  its  history  ? Any  information 
would  be  interesting.  C.  D.  L. 


Scottish  PRE-E,EroRMATioN  Service  Books. 
— The  Bishop  of  Brechin  and  the  Bev.  G.  H. 
Forbes  of  Burntisland,  being  engaged  in  editing 
the  “Arbuthnott  Missal,”  are  very  desirous  of 
making  a complete  list  of  all  the  Scottish  Pre- 
Beformatlon  Service  Books  of  every  kind.  Any 
information  sent  to  “the  Bishop  of  Brechin,  Dun- 
dee,” will  be  gratefully  acknowledged. 

Loose  Brasses.  — Some  time  since,  archeolo- 
gists were  horrified  at  the  loss  of  the  monumental 
brass  of  Adam  de  Bacon  at  Oulton,  Suffolk,  and 
doubtless  considered  that  it  had  found  its  wmy  to 
the  melting-pot ; but  I think  that  I may  be  en- 
abled, from  the  following  statement  given  me  by  a 


friend,  to  afford  some  hope  that  the  brass  is  still 
in  existence,  and  to  offer  a few  words  of  warn- 
ing  to  such  of  the  clergy  as  are  careless  of  the 
relics  of  past  ages,  however  interesting  they  may 
be. 

The  vicar  of  a country  parish,  in  whose  church 
are  some  loose  brasses  which  he  was  unable  to  place 
securely  from  the  obstructive  Protestant  tenden- 
cies of  a lay  rector,  was  seated  in  a railway  car- 
riage, and  heard  one  gentleman  (?)  address  another 
in  somewhat  the  following  terms  : “You  will 
doubtless  be  surprised  at  the  object  of  my  visit  to 

— , but  the  fact  is  that  there  are  some  loose 

brasses  in  the  church,  and  I am  going  to  get  hold 
of  them.”  The  vicar  at  once  took  steps  to  put 
the  brasses  under  lock  and  key,  and  thus  de- 
feated the  intended  sacrilegious  robbery,  which 
otherwise  might  have  been  perpetrated  with  im- 
punity. Surely  after  this  we  shall  hear  no  repe- 
tition of  such  nonsense  as  that  uttered  by  the 
rector  of  the  church  in  which  the  noble  Felbrigg 
brass  is  placed.  W.  Warwick  King. 

George  Stepney,  the  Poet.  — 

“ 1707,  Sept.  15.  Died  George  Stepney,  Esq*'®,  a Re- 
lation of  mine,  aged  ab*  45  y*'%  and  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  He  was  one  of  the  Lords  Com®”  of 
Trade,  and  Envoy  Ext.  from  the  Queen  to  the  States- 
General  when  he  died.  He  had  been  at  Vienna  and 
other  Courts  in  the  Character  of  a Publick  Minister ; and 
faithfully  served  his  Country  at  home  and  abroad  for 
about  20  years.  He  was  one  of  the  finest  Poets  of  his 
time.  He  wrote  but  little,  tho’  enough  to  discover  his  de- 
licate Genius  that  way.”  — MS,  Diary  of  Sir  Erasmus 
Philipps,  Bart. 

John  Pavin  Phillips. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Stepney.  — 

“ 1724,  Nov.  6.  Was  a Bearer  at  the  Funeral  of  Cosin 
Dorothy  Stepney,  sister  to  the  famous  Geo.  Stepney,  Esq. 
The  other  Bearers  were  M*"  Castle,  M*^  Warder,  M*"  Moun- 
tague,  M*'  Jacomb,  and  M*'  Reynolds.  M^  Francis  Whit- 
worth (Bro.  to  L*!  Whitworth)  was  Chief  Mourner.  She 
was  buried  from  her  House  in  Lisle  Street,  in  WesV 
Abbey,  and  laid  in  the  same  Grave  w*i*  her  Sister  and 
Brother.  This  was  a very  handsome  Funeral.”  — MS. 
Diary  of  Sir  Erasmus  Philipps,  Bart. 

John  Pavin  Phillips. 

Haverfordwest. 

One  Hundred  • and  Kinety-pour  Years 

AGO.  

“ 26  April,  1667.  Then  I took  a turn  with  Mr.  Evelyn, 
with  whom  I walked  two  hours,  till  almost  one  of  the 

clock He  tells  me  mighty  stories  about  the 

King  of  France,  how'  great  a prince  he  is.  He  hath  made 
a Code  to  shorten  the  law:  he  hath  put  out  all  the  an- 
cient commanders  of  castles  that  were  become  heredi- 
tary; he  hath  made  all  the  friars  subject  to  the  bishops, 
which  before  were  only  subject  to  Rome,  and  so  were 
hardly  the  King’s  subjects ; and  that  none  shall  become 
religieux  but  at  such  an  age ; which  he  (Eveb’n)  thinks 
will  in  a few  years  ruin  the  Pope,  and  bring  France  to  a 
•Patriarchate.”  — Pepys’  Diary,  vol.  iii.  112.,  Bohn’s  ed. 

Lord  Braybrooke  observes  on  this  passage  : 
“All  these  assertions  respecting  the  King  of 
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France  must  be  received  with  caution.  Pepys 
was  very  ignorant  of  foreign  matters,  and  very 
credulous.”  But  Evelyn  was  little  given  to  hoax 
or  humbug.  Le  Grand  Monarque^  too,  though  as 
licentious"^ as  his  vassal  Charles,  was  as  shrewd  as 
Cromwell,  somewhat  prae-^N'apoleonic  in  his  pur- 
poses, and  almost  as  long-sighted  and  as  long- 
fingered as  the  present  occupant  of  his  position. 
By-the-bye,  our  Diarian  records  a very  valiant 
namesake  of  “ N.  & Q.’s  ” illustrious  grand-mas- 
ter, “ Captain  Cuttle,”  who  went  to  the  bottom 
with  his  ship  “ The  Hector,”  in  Lord  Sandwich’s 
defeat  of  a Dutch  squadron  in  1665. 

Nil  Novum.  . 

A Sonnet.  — Are  the  following  verses  in  print? 
They  are  by  one  of  our  Elizabethan  poets,  for  I 
find  them  in  a volume  of  Speeches,  &c.,  of  James 
I.,  in  a hand  of  the  time  : — 

What  is  our  life?  A play  of  passion, 

Our  mirth,  the  music  of  division ; 

Our  mother’s  wombe,  the  Tyring  houses  be, 

Where  we  are  drest  for  life’s  short  Comedy. 

Earth  is  our  Stage ; Heaven  our  Spectator  is. 

Who  sits  and  looks  who  ere  doth  act  amiss. 

The  grave  that  shrouds  us  from  the  parching  sun, 

Are  like  the  curtains  when  the  plaj’-  is  done. 

Thus  playing  run  we  to  our  latest  rest, 

Where  we  shall  die  in  earnest,  not  in  jest.” 

Wm.  D. 

St.  John’s  Wood. 


ST.  AUDEEY  AND  TAWDRY. 

The  following  paragraph,  which  I copy  from  a 
scrap  of  printed  paper  lately  placed  in  my  hands, 
should,  I think,  be  preserved  in  your  pages.  It  is 
headed  “October  I7th,”  the  day  anciently  dedi- 
cated to  the  saint,  and  thus  proceeds : — 

“St.  Etheldreda,  an  English  abbess,  who  died  in  679, 
is  worth  mentioning,  on  account  of  a singular  etymology 
connected  with  the  name.  Etheldreda  was  corrupted  into 
Auldrey,  and  thence  into  Audrey ; and  it  seems  that  at 
an  annual  fair  in  the  isle  of  Ely,  called  St.  Audrey’s  Fair, 
a sort  of  showy  lace  was  sold,  which  went  bj’  the  name  of 
St.  Audrey’s  lace.  Another  corruption  was  added  to  the 
series,  and  the  word,  say  the  learned,  was  tuimed  into 
Tawdry,  and  applied  not  onb’’  to  lace,  but  to  other 
articles  of  female  attire  more  showy  in  appearance  than 
intrinsically  valuable.  Another  story  tells  us  that  St. 
Audrey  died  of  a swelling  in  the  throat,  which  she  con- 
sidered a judgment  for  an  inordinate  love  of  fine  neck- 
laces in  her  youth.  This  story  comes  to  the  same  result 
as  the  first,  viz.,  that  the  word  ‘ tawdry’  is  derived  from 
the  name  of  the  saint.  In  favour  of  this  derivation  of 
the  word  is  the  negative  evidence  that  its  etymology  is 
uncertain.  But  still,  in  our  opinion,  the  theory  looks  so 
suspicious,  that  it  can  only  be  accepted  conditionally  till 
something  better  is  discovered.  Noah  Webster,  the 
American  lexicographer,  a most  industrious  collector  of 
etymologies,  gives  none  to  the  word  ‘ tawdry,’  though  the 
connection  with  St.  Audrey  has  been  too  often  repeated  to 
suppose  that  he  was  ignorant  of  it.” 

* Lansdowne  MS.  498.,  f.  71. 


Perhaps  your  insertion  of  the  above  may  direct 
attention  to  a curious  word,  and  be  the  means  of 
determining  the  derivation.  Richardson,  in  his 
dictionary,  accepts  the  etymology  complained  of, 
describing  “ tawdry”  as  a contraction  from  St. 
Ethelred  (s/c),  apparently  by  mistake  for  St. 
Etheldred ; and,  he  adds,  that  the  fair  called  by 
the  saint’s  name  was  once  as  famous  as  that  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  called  Bartlemy.  He  refers  to 
Skinner  as  his  authority,  and  quotes  from  Spen- 
ser’s Shepherd’s  Calendar  the  lines — 

“ Binde  your  fillets  faste. 

And  gird  in  your  waste. 

For  more  fineness,  with  a tawdrie  lace.” 

On  consulting  Winkles’  British  Cathedrals^  vol* 
ii.,  I find  that  that  of  Ely  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Etheldreda,  and  that  it  arose  out  of  the 
monastic  foundation  of  the  latter,  whose  legendary 
history  is  sculptured  on  the  columns  of  some  of 
the  slender  pillars,  which  support  , the  octagon 
tower  and  lantern,  at  the  intersection  of  the  nave 
and  transepts.  St.  Etheldreda  was  third  daughter 
of  Anna,  king  of  the  East  Angles,  and  she  is  said 
to  have  founded  the  abbey  of  Ely,  in  the  year 
673.  Ned  Alsned. 


Cavalis.  — A family  of  this  name  is  supposed 
to  have  settled  in  Holland  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  probably  French  refugees. 
Two  of  its  members  came  to  England,  1688,  as 
officers  in  the  Dutch  army  of  William  III.  One 
of  these  attained  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General, 
and  dying  in  London,  1752,  was  the  last  of  that 
rank  as  a permanent  one. 

The  other  was  Captain  in  the  Horse  Grenadier 
Guards,  but  he  retired  from  the  army,  and  settled 
himself  at  St.  Andrew’s,  Fifeshire.  A grand- 
daughter of  his,  through  a mesalliance^  became  mo- 
ther of  the  late  Dr.  Andrew  Bell,  who,  having  no 
other  blue  blood  to  boast  of,  was  exceedingly  proud 
of  his  maternal  grandfather,  and  never  lost  an 
opportunity  of  telling  people  that  his  ancestor, 
&c.,  came  over  with  King  William.  It  is  a curi- 
ous fact,  that  one  so  acute  as  Dr.  Bell  certainly 
was,  should  have  put  into  the  hands  of  his  future 
biographer  (the  late  Mr.  Southey)  — The  Memoirs 
of  Colonel  Cavalier^  the  Camisard  Chief  in  the 
Cevennes  — as  those  of  his  ancestor,  entirely  over- 
looking the  anachronism,  that  Cavalie  came  to 
England  in  1688  ; whereas  Cavalier  was  at  that 
date  a mere  boy,  and  only  came  over  in  1703  : 
seventeen  years  later.  It  is  a singular  coincidence 
that  two  men  with  names  so  similar  should  have 
arrived  in  Holland  from  France ; should  both 
have  served  in  the  Dutch  cavalry,  and  finally, 
that  both  should  have  passed  from  Holland  to 
'England,  and  become  officers  in  the  British  army. 
For  the  Memoirs  of  the  Cevenot  hero,  see  Kem- 
ble’s State  Papers^  p.  388.  et  seq.^  ed.  8vo.  1857. 
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I Lave  by  me  a long  letter  from  Mr.  Southey 
on  this  subject,  who  remarks  that  it  was  not  pro- 
bable Col.  Cavalier  should  have  dropped  a letter 
from  the  name  of  which  he  had  just  reason  to  be 
proud ; and,  moreover,  that  throughout  the  Me- 
moirs there  is  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  any 
relatives  as  already  in  Grreat  Britain  or  Ireland. 
It  appears  evident,  therefore,  that  notwithstanding 
the  similarity  of  name,  the  Cavalies  and  Cavalier 
were  not  in  any  way  connected.  I shall  be  ex- 
tremely thankful  for  any  information  respecting 
this  family. 

Church-seed.  — In  a MS,,  temp.  Edw.  I.,  pre- 
served in  the  Queen’s  Remembrancer’s  Office,  is 
the  following  definition,  given  under  this  word, 
which  is  thus  written,  CJierchesed  CMrcheomer  vel 
Chircheamhre  : — 

“Une  certeine  raesure  de  ble  batu  q’  chescun  home 
doneit  au  temps  des  bretons  et  des  englois  al  eglise  le  jo’’ 
de  senct  Martyn,  mes  puis  la  venue  des  Normans  si  le 
pristrent  a lour  oeps  plusours  seignours  et  le  donerent 
solenc  la  veu  ley  moisi  noie  p’nuciar’  sicome  vous  tro- 
verez  en  les  Ires  le  Eoi  enoc  qil  enuoia  a Eome  et  est  dit 
Cherchesed  quasi  semen  Ecclesie.” 

Can  you  afford  any  explanation  of  the  allusion 
to  “le  Roi  Enoc  ? ” Ithuriel. 

Confirmations  Registered.  — Will  some  of 
your  readers  give  me  a reference  to  any  canons 
or  synodical  orders  directing  the  parochial  clergy 
to  keep  a register  of  their  parishioners  who  have 
received  holy  confirmation,  and  to  enter  their 
names  therein,  as  in  the  case  of  baptisms,  mar- 
riages, and  burials  ? 

I remember  to  have  seen  such  a direction  given 
to  the  clergy,  but  cannot  now  recollect  where  it 
is  to  be  found.  Wileiam  Fraser,  D.C.L. 

Alton  Vicarage,  Staffordshire. 

First  Parliament  of  Charles  I.  — Can  any 
of  your  readers  supply  me  a correct  list  of  the 
names  of  those  members  of  the  first  parliament  of 
Charles  I.,  who  were  pricked  for  sheriffs  to  pre- 
vent their  re-election  for  that  of  1626  ? Did  any 
of  them  sit ; and,  if  so,  what  places  did  they  re- 
present ? W.W.W. 

Heraldic  Query  : Arms. — I shall  feel  greatly 
obliged  to  anyone  who  can  identify  for  ine  the 
following  arms,  which  are  on  an  old  seal  in  my 
possession  : Sa.  a chev.  engr.  or,  between  three 
crosslets  flory  (arg.  ?).  Crest,  a dexter  arm  ha- 
bited, couped  below  the  elbow  ; the  hand  grasping 
a dagger,  from  which  drops  of  blood  are  falling. 

J.  A.  Pn. 

Dr.  Johnson,  — Who  was  the  author  of  the 
Life  of  Dr.  Johnson.,  published  by  G.  Kearsley, 
46.  Fleet  Street,  1785  ? * The  three  witnesses  to 

We  may  as  well  mention,  that  the  above  work  is 
not  the  same  as  is  noticed  in  our  2“'^  S.  v.  377,,  also  pub- 
lished in  1785.  — Ed,] 


a codicil  to  Dr.  Johnson’s  will  are,  John  Copley, 
William  Gibson,  Henry  Cote.  Who  was  the  first 
of  the  three?  Not,  I presume,  the  eminent  pain- 
ter,  J.  S.  Copley  ? D. 

Kehren.  — Can  any  one  tell  me  whether  there 
ever  was  a painter  of  the  name  of  Kehren  ? Or 
was  he  an  engraver  ? PATiENCBr 

Kirkheuch  Coins.  — Any  information  with  re- 
gard to  the  following  coins,  their  probable  date 
and  character,  would  oblige.  They  were  found 
during  the  recent  excavations  on  the  Kirhheuch  St. 
Andrew’s  ; in  the  course  of  which,  the  foundations 
of  the  old  Chapel  Royal,  or  chapel  of  “ St.  Mary 
de  Rupe,  of  our  Lord  the  King,”  were  laid  bare. 

1.  Ohv.  Regal  orb,  surmounted  by  a plain 
cross.  Legend:  “iacobvs  : dei  : gra  : rex  : ” 
Reverse.  Plain  Latin  cross  within  a quatrefoil. 
Legend : “ crvx  . pellit  . oie  . crim  .” 

2.  The  device  on  either  side  the  same,  although 
struck  from  a different  die  : the  legend  on  the 
obverse  reading  — “ iacobvs  : dei  : rex  : gra 

The  quatrefoil  in  this  second  coin  is  formed  by 
a double  tressure,  flowered  at  the  points  ; having 
small  circles  in  the  spandrils,  which  also  divide 
the  words  of  the  reverse  legend.  The  division  of 
the  words  on  the  obverse  of  both  coins  is  formed 
by  two  small  crosses ; that  on  the  reverse,  of  No. 
1.,  by  single  crosses.  The  rim  of  No.  2.  is  pierced 
with  a small  hole,  as  if  for  suspension  by  a ribbon 
or  thread.  These  coins  are  in  copper,  of  the  usual 
thin  character,  the  dimension  of  a sixpence,  and 
remarkably  well  preserved.  The  inscription  fixes 
the  name  of  the  monarch  ; the  style  and  lettering 
would  indicate  the  earlier  reign.  W. 

Richard  Ligon,  author  of  A True  and  Exact 
History  of  the  Island  of  Barhadoes.  I shall  feel 
greatly  obliged  to  any  correspondent  of  the  “ N. 
& Q.”  who  will  give  me  some  account  of  the  fate 
of  this  very  interesting  person.  In  the  dedicatory 
letter  to  Bishop  Duppa,  prefixed  to  the  first  edit. 
1657,  Ligon  states  that  his  book  had  been  written 
in  prison.  And  again,  in  the  concluding  para- 
graph of  the  book  itself,  he  tells  us  that  he  had 
been  cast  into  the  “Upper  Bench,”  “by  the  subtle 
practices  of  some  whom  he  had  formerly  called 
friends.”  He  was  old,  too,  having  undertaken  the 
voyage  to  Barbadoes  “ in  the  last  scene  ” of  his 
life.  The  records  of  all  the  metropolitan  prisons 
were  burnt  during  the  Gordon  riots.  F.  S.  A. 

Lord  Mayors  of  London.  — Where  may  a 
literary  inquirer  find  biographical  details  concern- 
ing “ early”  Lord  Mayors  of  London  ? r. 

Viscount  Mountcashel.  — Why  did  Davys, 
Viscount  Mountcashel  (now  extinct),  derived 
from  Sir  John  Davies,  Knight,  Marshal  of  Con- 
naught, adopt  a Spanish  motto  — “ Suatenta  la 
Drecura,”  and  choose  for  ^supporters  two  tigers 
“guardant”  and  “ coward”  ? F.  R.  D. 
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Curious  Omen,  or  Coincidence.— On  Wednes- 
day night,  or  rather  Thursday  morning,  at  three 
o’clock,  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  were 
roused  by  repeated  strokes  of  the  new  great  bell 
at  Westminster,  and  most  persons  supposed  it  was 
for  a death  in  the  royal  family.  There  might 
have  been  about  twenty  slow  strokes,  when  it 
ceased.  It  proved,  however,  to  be  due  to  some 
derangement  of  the  clock,  for  at  four  and  five 
o’clock,  ten  or  twelve  strokes  were  struck^  instead 
of  the  proper  number.  On  mentioning  this  in  the 
morning  to  a friend,  who  is  deep  in  London  anti- 
quities, he  observed,  that  there  is  an  opinion  in 
the  city  that  anything  the  matter  with  St.  Paul’s 
great  bell  is  an  omen  of  ill  to  the  royal  family ; 
and  he  added,  I hope  the  opinion  will  not  ex- 
tend to  the  Westminster  bell.  This  was  at  eleven 
on  Friday  morning.  I see  by  The  Times  this 
morning  that  it  was  not  till  one  a.m.  the  lamented 
Duchess  of  Kent  was  considered  in  the  least  dan- 
ger, and  as  you  are  aware  she  expired  in  less 
than  twenty-four  hours.  I do  not  pause  to  com- 
ment on  this  curious  coincidence,  but  to  ask  whe- 
ther any  one  can  give  me  any  further  particulars 
as  to  this  opinion.  I am  told  the  same  notion 
obtains  at  Windsor.  Citizen. 

Operatic  Pamphlets. — 

“ ‘ Will  not  Apollo  see?  does  Jove  not  hear? 

When  will  it  thunder,  if  it  now  be  clear  ? 

E.  Alas,  my  Fate ! 

It  is  too  late. 

Ch.  Why  weepst  thou  so  ? 

E.  Oh! 

Ch.  Soften  thy  tumultuous  woe.’ 

“ This  comical  imitation  of  the  Greek  chorus  was  taken 
as  serious,  and  sung  in  its  time.  Perhaps  it  is  as  good  as 
its  rival,  Pope’s  Ode  to  St.  Cecilia's  Day;  but  one  writer 
was  occasionally  bad,  the  other  always  so.” — Letter  to  the 
Earl  of  H on  the  Patronage  of  the  Opera,  bond.  1751, 

From  what  opera  or  other  work  are  the  lines 
taken  ? Who  is  the  Earl  of  H ? The  pam- 

phlet is  a dull  attack  on  the  taste  for  operas,  and 
decline  of  the  stage.  W.  M. 

Anne  Parminter.  — Can  you  give  me  any  in- 
formation regarding  Mrs.  Anne  Parminter,  author 
of  The  Votive  Wreath,  and  other  Poems,  London, 
1826?  The  book  is  dedicated  to  Her  Koyal  High- 
ness the  Princess  Augusta  Sophia.  From  one 
of  the  poems  the  authoress  appears  to  have  been 
a native  of  Scotland  or  the  Horth  of  England. 

R.  Inglts. 

Piper  Family.  — Can  any  of  your  readers  give 
any  information  of  any  family  (or  descendants)  of 
this  name  who  resided,  during  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century,  at  Twyford,  or  any  other  parish 
near,  in  Berkshire.*  P. 

f * Our  correspondent  may  doubtless  obtain  much  in- 
formation relating  to  the  Piper  family  from  the  Berk- 
shire wills  preserved  in  the  Archdeacon’s  Registry  at  Ox- 
ford.— Ed.] 


Raising  op  Lazarus.  — What  are  the  most  ce- 
lebrated pictures  of  this  miracle  ? Is  there  any 
picture  of  note  which  illustrates  the  declaration  of 
Jesus  — “ Thy  brother  shall  rise  again? ” John  xi. 
23. 

Are  there  any  engravings  of  such  pictures ; 
and,  if  so,  by  whom?  Remigius. 

Rhea  Americana.  — Why  is  the  name  Phea 
given  to  the  ostrich  f and  does  it  cant  allusively 
to  the  name  Peay,  when  borne  as  a crest  by  the 
family  of  Peay  f Ray  Derbiensis. 

“ The  Valiant  Scot.” — There  is  a play  on  the 
subject  of  Sir  Wm.  Wallace,  having  the  following 
title  : The  Valiant  Scot,  a Play,  by  J.  W.  Gent, 
1637,  4to.  Dedicated  to  the  Marquis  of  Hamil- 
ton. Who  was  the  author  ? R.  Inglis. 

Vice-Admiral  Thomas  Smith.  — The  above 
well-known  hero  was  a natural  brother  of  Lord 
Lyttelton,  and  resided  at  one  time  at  Rockingham 
Hall,  Hagley.  He  was  president  of  the  court- 
martial  which  tried  Admiral  Byng,  and  strove  in 
vain  to  get  him  off.  He  was  usually  known  by 
the  sobriquet  of  “ Tom  of  ten  thousand.”  Did 
he  marry  ? And  if  so,  whom,  and  what  issue  had 
he?  H.  S.  G. 

Statutes  of  the  Realm,  and  Statutes  at 
Large.  — Probably  some  correspondent,  learned 
in  the  law,  will  explain^the  cause  of  the  different 
manner  in  which  statutes  are  quoted  in  these 
collections.  The  differences  do  not  merely  affect 
the  number  of  the  chapter,  but  the  year  in  which 
the  act  was  passed,  and  other  matters.  The 
learned  editors  of  the  Statutes  at  Large  notice 
the  discrepancies,  but  do  not,  as  far  as  my  re- 
searches extend,  explain  them.  Inquirer. 


Baga  de  Secretis. — The  very  important  re- 
cords of  state  trials  and  prosecutions,  known 
under  this  title,  have,  I believe,  been  partially 
made  public  within  the  last  few  years.  I beg  to 
inquire  what  portions  of  their  contents,  or  what 
kind  of  calendar  of  them,  has  been  given  to  the 
world ; and  whether  in  any  distinct  volume,  or 
in  which  of  the  Reports  of  the  Keeper  of  Public 
Records  ? FT. 

[The  Documents  kept  in  the  so-called  Baga  de  Secretis 
— for  the  great  Baga  had  long  since  disappeared,  and  was 
represented  by  a closet  to  which  there  were  three  keys, 
one  kept  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  one  by  the  Attorney- 
General,  and  the  third  by  the  Master  of  the  Crown  OlSce — 
consist  of  indictments  and  attainders  for  high  treason  and 
other  state  offences,  as  well  as  of  other  proceedings  on  the 
Crown  side  of  the  King’s  Bench.  The  greater  part  are  of 
very  considerable  value,  both  in  a legal  and  historical 
point  of  view.  A Calendar  of  those  Records  from  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.  to  that  of  George  III.  prepared^  bj’’ 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendices 
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to  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  Eeports  of  the  Deputy- 
Keeper  of  the  Public  Records,  among  the  mass  of  valu- 
able historical  materials  there  printed.  The  Master  of 
the  Rolls  would  add  another  to  the  many  claims  which 
he  has  already  on  the  gratitude  of  students  of  English 
History,  if  he  were  to  cause  this  Calendar  of  the  Baga 
de  Secretis,  which  is  now  scattered  through  three  large 
Blue  Books,  to  be  reprinted  in  an  octavo  volume  uniform 
with  the  other  Calendars  of  State  Papers  now  publishing 
under  his  direction.  The  great  curiosity  and  historical 
value  of  these  papers  were  strongly  pointed  out  some  few 
years  since  in  The  AthencBum.'} 

Lord  Lovat:  J.  Abbadie. — The  enclosed 
rude  tracing  is  from  the  book  plate  of  a little 
volume  before  me:  — “L’Art  de  se  Connoitre 
Soy-mesme,  &c.  Par  Abbadie.  Rotterdam  chez 
Pierre  Reinier  Leers,  m.dc.x.ciii.”  Is  the  writing 
Lord  Lovat’s  ? The  arms  I think  are  his.  The 
f raises  are  here  three ^ two  and  one  — not  as  at 
p.  5.  of  Mr.  Burton’s  admirable  Life  of  Lomt^ 
seven;  and  the  field  is  argent^  and  not  as  there 
said,  azure.  Pray  who  was  “ Abbadie”  who  wrote 
this  curious  booklet,  dedicated  to  “ Monseigneur 
le  Vicomte  de  Sidney  ?”  Considering  the  cha- 
racter of  the  supposed  possessor,  Lovat,  it  is  queer 
to  notice  (as  I did  to  my  infinite  amusement)  that 
the  blue  silk  marker,  attached  to  the  volume,  rests 
at  p.  122.,  where  the  sentiments  of  “ la  modestie  et 
la  pudeur”  are  dealt  with,  as  if  Lovat  had  got  no 
further  in  the  perusal,  or  that  he  wished  to  refer 
to  the  passage.  One  wonders  if  he  had  attained 
to  the  connoisance  de  soy-meme  in  any  degree.  He 
makes  but  a sorry  figure  in  Mr.  Burton’s  pages. 
But  an  overweening  modesty  and  shamefacedness 
were  not  amongst  the  catalogue  of  his  sins. 

C.  W.  Lamont. 

[Jacques  Abbadie,  a native  of  Berne,  is  well  known  as 
a theologian.  At  Berlin  he  was  master  of  the  Calvinistic 
church ; in  Ireland  he  was  installed  Dean  of  Killaloe, 
May  13,  1699 ; in  London  he  was  preacher  at  the  Savoy 
chapel.  His  work  on  The  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
has  been  deemed  a most  able  confutation  of'infidelity. 
He  died  in  London  on  25th  September,  1727.  An  account 
of  his  numerous  works  may  be  seen  in  Chalmers’s  Biog. 
Dictionary.  ] 

Rev.  Lancelot  St.  Albyn.  — Can  you  oblige 
me  with  information  about  the  Rev.  Lancelot  St. 
Albyn,  who  resided  at  Bridgewater  in  the  year 
1764?  Was  he  a dignitary  of  the  church?  To 
what  family  did  he  belong  ? and  are  any  of  the 
family  still  living  ? G.  G. 

[The  Rev.  Lancelot  St.  Albyn  was  connected  with  the 
Devon  famil}’-  of  that  name,  who  deduce  their  origin  from 
St.  Albine  in  Normandy.  The  manor  of  Alfoxton,  co. 
Somerset,  belongs  to  this  family.  (Collinson’s  Somerset- 
shire, i.  265.)  The  Rev.  Lancelot  St.  Albyn  was  educated 
at  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  and  was  Rector  of  Paracombe, 
and  Yicar  of  Wembdon,  in  the  counties  of  Devon  and 
Somerset.  He  married  Anna-Maria,  daughter  of  Henry 
Selleck,  Esq.  of  Walford,  co.  Somerset.  Tbis  Rev.  gen- 
tleman, dying  without  issue  on  .Jan.  22,  1791,  and  being 
the  last  of  his  familj’-  in  the  male  line,  he  bequeathed  his 
estates,  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  which  took  place  July 
1,  1833,  to  the  elder  son  (when  he  should  attain  the  age 


of  twenty-one  years)  of  his  nephew,  St.  Albyn  Gravenor. 
See  the  pedigree  to  the  present  time  in  Burke’s  Landed 
Gentry,  1858,  p.  1051.] 

Arthur  Browne,  LL.D.,  S.F.T.C.D.,  Regius 
Professor  of  Civil  Law  in,  and  M.P.  for,  the 
University  of  Dublin.  Can  any  of  your  corres- 
pondents mention  where  any  particulars  of  this 
gentleman’s  life  and  origin  can  be  found,  the  date 
of  his  death,  or  the  reference  to  any  memoir  at  the 
time  ? I have  heard  variously  both  that  he  was 
a native  of  America,  and  that  he  was  born  at  sea, 
on  his  parents’  return  to  Ireland.  A. 

[Arthur  Browne  was  the  son  of  Marmaduke  Browne, 
Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  In  his 
youth  Arthur  attended  the  school  established  by  Dean 
(afterwards  Bishop)  Berkeley,  at  Newport.  He  came  to 
Ireland  in  1771  or  1772,  and  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life  was  connected  with  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Civil  Law.  He  also  represented  the  University 
in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.  As  a professor,  it  has 
been  declared  that  he  was  “ the  idol  of  the  students.” 
His  great  powers  of  mind  he  improved  by  incessant 
study,  and  by  intercourse  with  the  most  distinguished 
scholars  and  the  most  able  and  virtuous  statesmen  of  his 
day.  He  died  on  June  6,  1805.  Andrew  Caldwell,  writing 
to  Bishop  Percy  on  Nov.  18,  1805,  says,  “ The  auction 
of  Prime  Serjeant  Browne’s  books  came  on  this  day.  I 
stepped  in  by  accident,  and  looking  at  No.  55,  Lang- 
baine’s  Dramatic  Poets,  with  MS.  notes  by  Oldys,  ob- 
served your  name,  and  dated  Northumberland  House ; I 
instantly  claimed  it  for  you,  and  request  your  immediate 
directions  by  return  of  the  post.”  For  a list  of  Arthur 
Browne’s  see  Watt’s  Bibliotheca.'} 

Oast-House.  — In  a recent  trial  for  trespass  on 
land  in  Kent,  it  was  stated  that  the  trespass  was 
committed  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  an  “ oast- 
house.”  What  is  an  oast-house  ? Oost-Indien. 

[An  oast-house  is  a kiln  or  vessel  for  drying  hops. 
“Empty  the  binn  into  a hop-bag,  and  carry  them  imme- 
diately to  the  oast  or  kiln  to  be  dried.” — Mortimer,  quoted 
in  Todd’s  Johnson.} 

Buridan’s  Ass. — 

“ I stood  ballancing  (for  a time)  somewhat  like  Buri- 
dan’s Asse,  knowing  not  which  of  the  two  I should  pre- 
fer.”— Thos.  Pierce’s  Divine  Philanthropie,  1657. 

Allusion  to  what  ? K. 

[John  Buridan,  a celebrated  schoolman  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  was  a native  of  Bethune,  and  became 
professor  of  the  University  of  Paris,  and,  as  some  say, 
regent  in  1320.  He  wrote  Commentaries  on  Aristotle’s 
Logic,  Ethics,  and  Metaphysics;  but  he  has  been  prin- 
cipally remarkable  on  account  of  the  sophism  or  argu- 
ment, commonly  called  “ Buridan’s  Ass.”  He  supposed 
a hungry  ass,  or  an  ass  equally  hungry  and  thirsty, 
placed  between  two  bushels  of  oats,  or  a bushel  of  oats 
and  a vessel  of  water,  each  being  equidistant  from  him. 
He  then  inquired  what  the  ass  would  do.  If  it  was 
answered,  he  would  remain  there  till  starved  to_  death, 
it  brought  the  laugh  on  his  side,  since  that  evidently 
appeared  to  be  absurd.  If  it  was  answered  that  the  ass 
would  both  eat  and  drink  in  that  situation,  “ then  (cried 
he)  the  ass  has  free  will,  or  of  two  equal  attractions  one 
is  greater  than  the  other.”  The  term  “ Buridau’s  Ass,” 
has  been  since  proverbially  used  to  denote  difficulty  and 
hesitation  in  determining  between  two  objects.] 
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Sharp-shins.  — A person  who  is  acute  of  mind, 
sharp-witted,  or  keen  at  a bargain,  is  sometimes 
called  “ Sharp -shins:'  The  term  is  often  applied 
to  a forward,  sharp-witted  lad.  What  have  his 
shins  to  do  with  it  ? Inquirer. 

[Probably  very  little.  We  think,  however,  that  our 
inquiring  correspondent,  in  employing  the  term  “ sharp- 
witted,”  has  suggested  a clue  to  the  true  origin  and  mean- 
ing of  sharp-shins.”  Sinn,  in  German,  is  wit,  mind, 
sense.  is  sharp.  <S'cAar/smri  is  acuteness  of  mind. 

May  we  not  then  trace  our  vernacular  “sharp-shins  ” to 
the  Germ.  Scharfsinn?~\ 


I LITEKAKY  AND  PICTORIAL  FORGERIES. 

(2"^  S.  xi.  191.) 

I am  glad  that  the  view  of  Old  Sandwich,  en- 
graved in  the  Gentleman' s Magazine  for  April, 
1793,  has  been  exposed  as  fictitious  upon  adequate 
authority,  as  the  “hoax”  was  not  pointed  out 
either  by  Mr.  C.  St.  Barbe  in  his  List  of  the  Plates 
and  Woodcuts  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1821, 
8vo.,  nor  by  Mr.  J.  Russell  Smith  in  his  Biblio- 
theca Cantiana,  1837,  8vo.;  nor  does  it  seem  to 
have  been  discovered  by  the  Editor  or  correspon- 
dents of  the  Magazine  at  the  time. 

But  I am  sorry  to  have  to  state  that  Sylvanus 
Urban  was  imposed  upon  for  a second  time  in  the 
very  same  year,  when  he  published  in  the  Maga- 
zine for  July,  1793,  the  representation  of  a tomb 
or  chest  bearing  the  arms  of  the  family  of  Vesci, 
described  (in  p.  617.)  as  having  been  discovered 
at  Stoneleigh  Abbey  in  Warwickshire.  This  was 
reprimanded  as  the  forgery  of  an  “ingenious 
Warwickshire  Boy”  in  the  following  number,  at 
p.  696. 

hfor  were  these  the  only  occasions  in  which  pic- 
torial “ hoaxes”  have  been  successfully  accom- 
plished in  the  long  series  of  embellishments  to  the 
Gentlemans  Magazine.  In  1804  some  one  who 
pretended  to  write  from  Abingdon,  under  the  real 
name  of  G.  Ellerton,  sent  “ a south  prospect  of  the 
venerable  church  of  Fyfield,  Berks.”  It  was  en- 
graved in  the  Magazine  for  May  in  that  year ; but 
at  p.  547.  denounced  as  imaginary,  with  a threat 
to  the  forger  to  engrave  both  his  real  and  his  dis- 
guised handwriting. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  imposition  upon  the 
credulity  of  Sylvanus  Urban  that  has  ever  at- 
tracted my  observation  is  an  heraldic  one,  which 
obtained  a place  in  his  first  plate  for  June,  1799. 
It  is  called  (in  p.  449.)  “ a fac-simile  of  an  armo- 
rial shield  displayed  upon  the  panels  of  a what- 
d’ye-call-it  carriage,  which  drew  the  attention  of 
the  delineator  as  he  was  passing  by  the  shop  of  the 
coachmaker.”  The  “ delineator,”  affecting  the  cha- 
racter of  Rusticus,  asked  for  explanation  of  this 
shield  and  its  accompanying  mottoes  ; but  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  (Edipus  ever  attempted  to 


unriddle  them.  It  is,  one  must  allow,  an  exceed- 
ingly ingenious  piece  of  heraldic  confusion,  only 
to  be  appreciated  by  inspection,  and  only  to  be 
compared  to  those  kinds  of  marbled  papers,  whose 
patterns  are  produced  by  the  gyrations  and  invo- 
lutions of  floating  colours. 

An  earlier  and  more  memorable  fabrication 
than  any  of  these  was  the  stone  pretended  to  have 
been  found  in  Kennington  lane,  in  the  year  1789,. 
bearing  an  inscription  commemorative  of  King 
Harakdnut.  This  was  played  off,  not  upon  Syl- 
vanus Urban,  but  on  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
and  with  some  degree  of  success  ; but  it  was  pub- 
lished only  (as  a forgery)  in  the  Gentleman' s 
Magazine  for  March,  1790. 

John  Gough  Uichols^. 


LAYMAN  OFFICIATING  AS  DEACON  AT  MASS. 
(2«‘'  S.  xi.  172.) 

Vebna’s  question  — Is  there  any  authority  for 
this  statement  ? is  soon  answered.  In  one  of  the 
“ Ordines  Romani,”  entitled  “ Qualiter  Romanus 
Imperator  debeat  coronari,”  is  given  the  following 
rubric  : — 

“Induunt  eum  (imperatorem  electum)  amictu,  et  alba 
cum  cingulo,  et  sic  deducunt  ad  domnura  papam  in  secre- 
tarium,  ibique  clericum  facit  eum,  et  concedit  ei  tunicam, 
dalmaticam,  pluviale  et  mitram,  caligas  et  sandalia,  qui- 
bus  utatur  in  coronatione  sua,  et  sic  indutus  stat  ante 
domnum  papam.” — Martene,  De  Antiq.  Ecc.  Rit.,  ii.  303. 

Hence  it  is  clear  that  the  use  of  the  sacred  vest" 
ments  was  allowed  to  the  «mperor,  for  his  corona"" 
tion.  That  he  officiated,  but  only  for  a few 
minutes,  at  the  Pontiff’s  mass,  sometimes  as  dea- 
con, at  others  as  subdeacon,  for  the  usage  seems  to 
have  varied,  is  certain - 

“ Ipsoque  pontifice  descendente  pro  perficiendis  Missa- 
rum  mysteriis  ad  altare,  Imperator  more  subdiaconi 
offerat  calicem  et  ampullam.”— -Cenni,  Monum.  Domm. 
Pontif.,  ii.  271. 

“ Aliquantulum  seraoto  cardinali  de  evangelio,  loco 
ejus  Cassar  subintravit  ad  altare,  ministrando  Papae  pa- 
tena  cum  hostia,  et  inde  calicem  cum  vino,  et  aqua  por- 
rigendo  Pontifici  et  simui  offerente  et  ministrante  quam 
pulchre  et  egregie  fungente  officio  diaconi.” — 76.  274. 

Again,  in  another  “ Ordo,”  printed  by  Martene, 
“ Comment  on  fait  V empereur  de  Romme,"  we  read 
that- — 

“Le  Pape  doit  chanter  la  Messe,  et  I’empereur  doit  dire 
Tevangile,  et  le  roy  de  Cecile  I’epitre.  Mais  si  le  roy  de 
France  s’y  trouve,  il  la  doit  dire  devant  lui.”— De  Ant. 
Ecc.  Rit.,  ii.  213. 

At  matins,  on  Christmas  eve,  the  pope  blesses  a 
magnificent  sword  and  a beautiful  crimson  velvet, 
pearl-embroidered  hat,  both  of  which  he  some- 
times sends  to  some  crowned  head  or  great  general, 
in  token  of  goodwill.  Should  the  Roman  emperor, 
or  any  sovereign  be  present  at  that  service,  it  is 
for  him,  arrayed  in  alb,  stole,  girdle,  cope  and  this 
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hat,  and  girt  with  this  sword,  which  he  draws  and 
flourishes  three  times  above  his  head,  to  sing  the 
seventh  lesson,  beginning  with  those  words  from 
the  gospel  of  St.  Luke  “ Exiit  edictum  a Caesare 
Augusto,”  &c.,  and  the  whole  ceremony  is  de- 
scribed, under  the  article  “ Lectio,”  in  the  Hiero- 
lexicon  of  Magri;  and  fuller  still  in  the  Friderici 
111.  Adjjent.  Rom.  ed.  Mabillon,  Musei  Itah  i. 
263,  That  curious  dalmatic,  the  finest  of  the  kind 
I have  ever  seen,  said  to  have  been  worn  by 
Charlemagne,  the  day  he  was  crowned  emperor 
by  Pope  Leo  III.,  in  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  is  still 
kept  in  the  sacristy  of  that  basilica. 

To  some  antiquaries,  especially  numismatists, 
the  present  notice  may  afibrd  some  help  for  under- 
standing why  the  emperors  of  Germany  were 
occasionally  figured  on  their  medals  robed  in  sa- 
cerdotal garments,  a fact  thus  glanced  at  by  an 
Italian  writer  in  the  fifteenth  century,  while  de- 
scribing how  Frederic  III.  was  vested  for  the 
function  on  Christmas  eve  : — 

“ Post  hsec,  stolam  accepit  in  morem  diaconi  super  hu- 
merum  sinistrum  religatum  sub  dextro ; sed  cum  palu- 
damentum  album  iili  imponerent,  aptarentque  ejus  aper- 
turam  ab  humero  dextro,  ut  aliis  non  initiatis  lieri  solet, 
renuit  Imperator,  aptavitque  illud  cum  apertura  ante 
pectus,  asserens  Caesarem  pluviale  et  stolam  ad  morem 
sacerdotum  gestare  oportere,  atque  ita  ut  in  magno  Cae- 
sareo  sigillo  sculptum  vidimus,  ubi  Imperator  in  majes- 
tate  sedens,  paludamento  sacerdotali  et  subtus  stola  in 
crucis  modum  ante  pectus  ornatus  irapremitur.” — Frederici 
III.  Advent.  Eom.f  ut  supra,  p.  263. 

D.  Rock. 

Brook  Green. 


WORMS  IN  THE  FLESH. 

(2“‘i  S.  xi.  190.) 

In  a narrative  of  Bruce’s  Travels  in  Ahyssinia, 
published  some  years  since,  it  is  related  that  the 
eminent  and  enduring  traveller  was  attacked  by 
a disease  similar  in  its  results  to  that  referred  to 
by  your  correspondent.  So  far  as  I can  remem- 
ber, not  having  the  book  now  in  my  possession,  it 
was  on  this  wise  : — One  afternoon,  on  his  last 
return  to  England,  being  then  at  Cairo,  he  ex- 
perienced whilst  lying  on  a sofa  an  indescribable 
irritating  sensation  in  the  calf  of  the  leg : on 
scratching,  a black  spot,  surrounded  by  inflam- 
mation showed  itself.  Several  feet  of  the  worm, 
of  the  existence  of  which  the  above  was  a symp- 
tom, had  been  gradually  drawn  out,  and  the  part 
constantly  poulticed ; when  it  was  broken  in 
changing  a poultice  by  the  carelessness  of  the 
French  surgeon  of  the  ship,  on  the  passage  to 
Marseilles.  Great  swelling  and  inflammation, 
with  suppuration  and  much  pain,  intervened  and 
continued  for  some  weeks.  On  arriving  at  Paris, 
by  the  treatment  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  phy- 
sicians of  that  city,  in  a little  while  he  had  re- 
covered ; nor  was  he  ever  after  subject  to  any 


inconvenience  therefrom.  He  ascribes  it  to  the 
bad  water  he  had  been  compelled  to  drink  after 
leaving  Sennaar,  and  during  the  passage  through 
the  desert ; where  he  and  his  whole  company 
narrowly  escaped  destruction  by  the  terrible  and 
mysterious  simoom. 

And  if  my  memory  fail  me  not,  Bruce  remarks 
that  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Abyssinia,  be- 
fore alluded  to,  were  subject  to  this  disease,  which 
in  its  later  stages  spread  from  the  fleshy  parts  of 
the  leg  over  the  whole  body.  The  natives  extract 
the  worm  without  any  ill  results  following  such 
operation. 

Much  of  the  matter  of  the  Query  agreeing 
with  the  above,  especially  in  the  results  following 
the  part  extraction  of  the  worm,  I am  inclined  to 
think  there  was  no  juggling  on  the  part  of  the 
Persian  doctors ; but  that  they  had  to  combat  a 
real  disease  caused  by  drinking  the  bad  water  which 
must  of  necessity  be  used  in  the  deserts  and  arid 
plains  of  Persia,  and  the  adjacent  districts  of 
Beloochistan  and  Cabool.  P.  W.  Bartlett. 

Brighton. 


Your  correspondent.  Delta,  will  find  a fuller 
reply  to  his  Query  than  “ H.  & Q.”  could  admit, 
in  Copland’s  Diet,  of  Practical  Medicine^  art. 
Worms  (vol.  iii.  pp.  1402-4.  and  1417-18.),  with 
bibliographical  references  ad  fin.  For  others  who 
feel  a general  interest  in  the  subject,  I may  re- 
mark, that  the  Filaria  Medinensis.,  or  Guinea 
worm,  is  really  meant  by  Yelschlus,  and  described 
by  G.  Busk,  Trans.  Microscop.  Society^  vol.  ii. 
p.  65.  et  seq. 

It  is  indigenous  in  many  hot  climates, — as  Sene- 
gal, the  East  Indies,  Persia,  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea, 
&c. ; varies  from  3 in.  to  3 yards  in  length ; and 
from  twenty  to  fifty  have  been  found  under  the 
human  skin  and  muscles,  though  they  are  com- 
monly less  numerous. 

When  superficial,  they  are  removed  by  a hook  ; 
when  deep  seated,  they  cause  ulceration,  &c.,  and 
are  extracted  by  fastening  the  end  of  the  worm  to 
a quill  or  piece  of  stick,  turning  it  round  twice 
daily,  and  so  carefully  drawing  them  out — a pro- 
cess which  may  occupy  some  weeks.  This  gradual 
method  prevents  them  from  being  broken,  an  ac- 
cident occasionally  followed  by  the  consequences 
described  by  Guenocius ; and  causes  them  very 
much  to  resemble  a bit  of  dirty  packthread.  I 
observed  such  a case  in  1839. 

Many  authors  believe  that  the  “ fiery  serpents^” 
which  “ bit  the  children  of  Israel,”  were  FilaricB 
Medinenses.  (Numbers  xxi.  6.) 

Probably,  however,  the  startling  plate,  described 
by  Delta,  has  been  a good  deal  indebted  to  the 
imagination  of  the  artist,  and  in  that  respect  re- 
sembles the  cases  so  often  found  in  popular  works 
on  the  liver,  stomach,  and  nervous  system. 

Edward  Riggall,  M.R.C.S. 
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The  question  as  to  worms  in  the  flesh  is  an- 
swered by  the  following  statement  in  Dr.  Wolff’s 
Travels  and  Adventm^es  (vol.  ii.  p.  407.)  : — 

“ A sickness  prevails,  chiefly  in  the  city  (Bockhara), 
called  Eishta,  which  causes  an  immense  worm  to  come 
out  of  the  knees  and  arms,  and  makes  people  frequently 
lame  for  life ; it  is  ascribed  to  the  water.” 

And  at  p.  441.,  Wolff  says  that  Sir  B.  Brodie 
took  out  of  himself  one  of  these  worms,  after  his 
return  to  London.  C.  S.  Greaves. 


BISHOP  CAKTWKIGHT, 

NOT  THE  LAST  OF  THE  NON-JURING  BISHOPS. 

(2*’'^  S.  xi.  208.) 

There  have  been  several  individuals  who  have 
been  set  down  as  the  “ last”  of  the  line  of  succes- 
sion which  Sancroft,  the  ejected  Primate,  founded 
by  the  sanction  of  King  James  at  St.  Germains. 
This  step  was  taken  against  the  fervent  remon- 
strance of  a wiser  man,  Bishop  Ken  ; who  main- 
tained that  the  schism  would  die  out,  if  the 
deprived  bishops  refrained  from  naming  succes- 
sors. The  line  being  founded,  lasted  from  1691 
to  1805.  In  the  Oentlemari s Magazine  for  1779, 
there  is  the  following  entry  : — ' 

“ 19  Nov.  Died,  in  Theobald’s  Koad,  the  Kev.  Mr. 
Gordon,  the  last  of  the  successors  of  the  Non-juring 
Bishops.” 

Your  correspondent,  John  Allen,  now  claims 
Mr.  Cartwright  as  the  ultimiis  noiijurantium  Epis- 
coporum,  citing  the  record  of  his  death  in  1799. 
Macaulay  closes  his  account  of  the  origin  and 
course  of  the  “ schismatical  hierarchy”  in  these 
words  : — 

« The  little  Church,  without  temple,  revenues,  or  dig- 
nities, was  even  more  distracted  by  internal  disputes  than 
the  great  Church,  which  retained  possession  of  cathedrals, 
tithes,  and  peerages.  Some  non-jurors  leaned  towards 
the  ceremonial  of  Eome ; others  would  not  tolerate  the 
slightest  departure  from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
Altar  was  set  up  against  altar.  One  phantom  prelate 
pronounced  the  consecration  of  another  phantom  prelate 
uncanonical.  At  length,  the  pastors  were  left  absolutely 
without  flocks.  One  of  these  Lords  spiritual  very  wisely 
turned  surgeon;”  [this  alludes,  no  doubt,  to  “Bishop 
Cartwright,”]  “another  left  what  he  had  called  his  See, 
and  settled  in  Ireland ; and  at  length,  in  1805,  the  last 
Bishop  of  that  society,  which  had  proudly  claimed  to  be 
the  only  true  Church  of  England,  dropped  unnoticed  into 
the  grave.” 

Mr.  Urban-  is  correct  in  one  sense,  when  he 
calls  Gordon  the  last  of  the  nonjuring  bishops  : 
for  he  was  the  last  of  the  original  line,  before  the 
Separatists  formed  a succession  of  their  oivn,  com- 
menced by  one  bishop  only  ! Deacon  consecrated 
Cartwright ; who,  however,  died  in  conformity 
with  the  National  Church.  Four  years  before  his 
death  he  consecrated  Garnet ; and  Garnet  conse- 
crated Boothe,  who  was  the  last  of  the  Irregular 
nonjuring  bishops,  and  the  individual  referred  to 


by  Macaulay  in  the  4th  vol.  of  his  History  of 
England^  as  dying  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1805. 
Lathbury,  from  whom  I collect  these  names, 
states,  in  his  History  of  the  Nonjurors,  that  he  had 
been  informed  of  a nonjuring  clergyman  being 
alive  so  late  as  the  year  1815.  Thus,  Gordon  was 
the  last  bishop  of  the  united  nonjurors.  Cart- 
wright was  the  last  of  the  Separatists  in  England; 
and  Boothe,  the  undoubted  “last  man”  of  all,  but 
dying  in  Ireland.  The  few  straggling  disciples  of 
these  defunct  pastors  and  masters,  who  did  not 
object  to  the  “ immoral  prayers  ” of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  were  content  to  communicate 
with  that  Church  as  private  Individuals,  would 
not,  however,  join  in  one  prayer  — that  for  the 
reigning  sovereign.  They  fancied  they  avoided 
this  by  using  prayer-books  printed  before  the 
Kevolution.  Long  before  this,  however,  they 
were  extinct  as  an  organised  body.  J.  Doran. 


BURNS : “ THE  WHISTLE.” 

(2“<*  S.  X.  423.) 

Mr.  Cromek  has  proved  that  the  contest  for  the 
whistle  took  place  on  the  16th  October,  1789  ; 
and  that  Burns  was  not  the  umpire  chosen  by  the 
parties.  It  is  also  to  be  inferred  from  his  letter 
to  Capt.  Bidden,  written  on  the  morning  of  that 
day,  that  he  had  then  no  expectation  of  being 
present  on  the  occasion,  as  otherwise  he  would 
not  have  required  to  send  for  two  franks  from  one 
of  the  competitors.  But  may  he  not  have  re- 
ceived an  invitation  in  the  course  of  the  day ; or, 
instead  of  sending  a servant  in  the  evening  for 
the  franks,  as  he  proposed,  have  gone  himself  to 
Friarscarse,  and  been  detained  to  witness  the 
conclusion  of  the  bout  ? In  his  verses  he  cer- 
tainly speaks  as  if  he  had  been  present,  though 
this  may  be  explained  by  poetical  license.  But 
in  his  preface  to  the  poem  there  occurs  a more 
important  inaccuracy,  which  has  never  been  no- 
ticed by  his  biographers  or  commentators,  in  re- 
ference to  “ the  authentic  prose  history  of  the 
whistle ’’  — a story  which  I fear  must  be  pro- 
nounced apocryphal.  Burns  speaks  of  a gigantic 
Dane,  who  came  to  Scotland  with  Anne  of  Den- 
mark, after  her  marriage  with  James  YI.  ; and 
who,  although  “ a matchless  champion  of  Bac- 
chus,” was  overcome  by  Sir  Eobert  Laurie  of 
Maxwelton  after  three  days  and  three  nights  hard 
drinking ; and  thereby  lost  to  him  a little  ebony 
whistle,  the  prize  of  the  contest.  Now  it  happens 
that  1589  was  the  year  in  which 

“ Anne  to  Denmark  bade  adieu  ” ; 

and  that  no  Sir  Eobert  Laurie  of  Maxwelton  ex- 
isted for  nearly  a century  after.  Maxwelton  was 
not  acquired  by  the  family  till  1614,  when  Ste- 
phen Laurie,  merchant  burgess  of  Dumfries, 
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purchased  the  estate  from  the  noble  house  of 
Glencairn.  He  died  in  1637,  leaving  a son  John 
Laurie,  of  Maxwelton ; whose  son  and  successor, 
Robert,  was  created  a baronet  in  1685,  and  died 
in  1698,  aged  fifty- six.  Of  Sir  Robert’s  daughters, 
the  eldest,  Catharine,  was  married  in  1694  to 
Walter  Riddell  of  Glenriddell ; and  the  youngest, 
Anne*,  in  1710,  to  Alexander  Ferguson  of  Craig- 
darnoch.  The  compotators^  in  1789,  were  Sir 
Robert  Laurie,  of  Maxwelton,  Bart.,  Knight 
Marischal  of  Scotland,  and  M.P.  for  Dumfries- 
shire, and  grandson  of  the  first  baronet ; Alexan- 
der Ferguson  of  Craigdarnoch,  grandson  of  the 
previous  Alexander ; and  Robert  Riddell  of  Glen- 
riddell,  great-grandson,  through  his  mother,  of 
Walter  before  named.  Whether  this  Bacchana- 
lian wager  was  occasioned  by  the  alleged  prior 
contest  between  Sir  Walter  Laurie  and  his  bro- 
ther-in-law Glenriddell,  in  which  the  latter  was 
successful,  I have  no  means  of  knowing,  and  no 
bard  has  celebrated  that  event;  but  in  those 
times  it  did  not  require  an  old  legend  to  induce 
country  gentlemen  to  engage  in  such  orgies,  as 
they  quite  appreciated  the  well-known  reasons 
for  drinking  : — 

Good  wine  — a friend  — or  being  dry  — 

Or  lest  you  be  so  by-and-by  — 

Or  any  other  reason  why.”  N.  N. 


Epigram  on  Two  Deans  (2"**  S.  xi.  170.)  — 
The  witty  epigram  on  these  dignitaries,  recorded 
in  your  last  number,  was  in  circulation  at  Oxford 
when  I matriculated  at  Exeter  in  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  and  jocosely  attributed 
to  the  pen  of  Jack  Burton  ; but  it  came,  I believe, 
like  many  other  hon  mots  of  that  day,  from  a set 
of  inveterate  punsters  in  the  common  rooms  of 
different  colleges.  Jack  was,  as  your  octogena- 
rian correspondent  informs  you,  the  daughter  of 
Canon  Burton,  of  Christ  Church,  residing  in  Peck 
Water  Quad,,  where  her  tongue  was  often  heard, 
sonorous  as  that  of  Great  Tom  over  the  gateway. 
She  may  have  been  addicta  Camoenis,  and  not 
without  beauty  in  her  youth ; but,  in  my  day,  she 
was  a stout  spinster  passe,  the  organ  at  all  female 
tea-parties,  and  the  ludibrium  of  undergraduates. 
In  a noted  squib  of  the  time,  in  praise  of  Burton 
ale,  r remember  she  was  thus  alluded  to 

“ Strong,  beady,  and  a little  stale. 

Long  live  the  Burton  stingo.” 

But  Jack,  though  the  great  belle,  was  not  the  only 
celebrated  one  among  us  at  Oxford.  There  was 
another.  Bell  Hornsby,  the  daughter  of  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Astronomy,  resident  at  the  Observatory 
nearly  opposite  St.  John’s,  and  a certain  lame 
fellow  of  this  college,  nick-named  Dr.  Toe,  was 
said  to  have  wooed  and  won  the  damsel.  Un- 

*  She  was  the  “ Annie  Laurie  ” of  the  pathetic  song  of 

that  name. 


luckily,  one  fine  morning,  shortly  before  the  day 
fixed  for  his  connubial  bliss,  Bell,  perjida  virgo, 
eloped  with  her  father’s  footman.  This  untoward 
event,  as  was  natural,  drew  forth  from  the  pun- 
sters  another  epigram  (also  maliciously  ascribed 
to  Jack),  which  you  may  think  worth  preserving 
in  a printed  form  in  “ N.  & Q. : ” — 

“ ’Twixt  footman  John  and  Dr.  Toe 
A rivalship  befell, 

Which  of  the  two  should  be  the  beau 
To  bear  away  sweet  Bell. 

To  footman  John  she  gave  her  heart ; 

Who  could  blame  her  ? no  man. 

The  whole  succeeded  ’gainst  the  part, 

Footman  v.  Toeman.” 

In  style  and  equivoque  how  redolent  of  poor 
Tom  Hood ! Garrueus  Alter. 

The  following  version  of  the  epigram  upon  the 
two  Deans,  Cyril  Jackson  and  Nathan  Wetherell, 
has  “dwelt  in  my  memory”  more  than  forty  years  : 
surely  it  is  better  than  that  given  by  F.  Fitz- 
Henry  : — 

“ Says  Cyril  to  Nathan  one  morning  by  Queen’s, 

‘ You  know,  my  dear  Nathan,  we’re  both  of  us  Deans, 
And  Bishops  we  both  soon  shall  be.’ 

Says  Nathan  to  Cyril,  ‘ Be  sure  that  I shall 

Take  very  good  care  of  my  little  Canal, 

And  you  may  look  after  the  See  ’ ” (sea). 

Henry  Foss. 

Supposed  hidden  Prophecy  in  the  Psalms 
(2"^^  S.  xi.  173.)  — I can  supply  your  correspon- 
dent Anon,  with  one  instance.  It  is  mentioned 
by  D’Ewes,  I think,  that  previous  to  the  assas- 
sination of  Buckingham  by  Felton;  a doggrel 
prophecy  had  been  much  quoted  : — 

“ Thy  numerous  names  With  this  year  do  agree. 

But  ’29  Heav’n  grant  thou’lt  never  see.” 

If  the  numeral  letters  be  taken  in  his  title, 
GEORGIVS  bvckinghami^  dvx,  they  will  be  found 
to  correspond  with  the  date  of  his  death,  1628. 

w.  w.  w. 

Pronunciation  of  Coleridge  (2"^^  S.  xi.  178.) 
— It  is  enough  to  make  any  Devonshire  man  smile 
to  see  such  a to-do  made  about  the  name  of  Cole- 
ridge ; a name  not  uncommon  in  the  county,  vari- 
ously spelt ; but  nobody  ever  dreamt  of  making 
it  a word  of  three  syllables ! Who  would  think  of 
making/bzir  of  Colebrookdale  ? 

If  I.  would  visit  the  small  village  in  the  north 
of  Devon  on  a winter  day,  he  would  soon/ccZ  the 
derivation  of  the  name.  Satis. 

Caley,  John  (P^  S.  viil.  104.)  — Ecclesiastical 
Survey  of  the  Possessions,  ^c.,  of  the  Bishop  of 
St.  DaviJs,  8vo.  1812.  If  information  js  still 
sought  by  John  Martin  respecting  this  rare 
survey,  printed  at  the  request  of  the  venerable 
Dr.  Burgess,  then  Bishop  of  St.  David  s,  he  will 
find  it  in  a sale  catalogue  of  a portion  of  Mr. 
Cooper’s  library,  sold  by  Messrs.  Sotheby  and 
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Wilkinson  in  July,  1857.  Should  he  find  any 
difficulty  in  procuring  the  catalogue,  I will  gladly 
forward  him  a copy  of  the  entry  in  it.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  this  may  be  the  case,  as  I have  long 
wished  to  procure  the  previous  portion  of  the  ca- 
talo<yue,  or  even  the  perusal  of  it,  without  success. 

“ A.  Ieviine. 

Fivemiletown. 

Stains  on  Parchment  (2"^  S.  xi.  190.)  — 
Stains  on  parchment,  produced  by  contact  with 
silver,  may  be  removed  by  wetting  the  black 
mark,  complained  of  by  J.  A.  Pn.,  with  a solution  of 
cyanide  and  iodide  of  potassium  in  water  : say  one 
drachm  of  each  salt  to  half  an  ounce  of  distilled 
water.  Apply  the  stain  solvent  with  a camel’s-hair 
pencil ; after  it  has  remained  on  a few  minutes, 
remove  the  old  solution  affid  apply  fresh  ; finally, 
clean  all  off  with  plain  water. 

G.  W.  Septimus  Piesse. 

Quotation  Wanted  (2”^  S.  x.  494).  — The 
thought  is  in  La  Henriade^  though  more  briefly 
expressed : • — 

“ Nes  dans  Tobscurit^  nourris  dans  la  bassesse, 

Leur  haine  pour  les  Rois  leur  tient  lieu  de  noblesse; 

Et  jusque  sous  le  Dais  par  le  peuple  portes, 

Mayenne,  en  fremissant,  les  voit  a ses  cotes, 

Des'  jeux  de  la  Discorde  ordinaires  caprices, 

Qui  souverit  rend  egaux  ceux  qu’elle  rend  complices.” 

Henriade,  ch.  iv.  1.  379. 

The  lines  quoted  as  Voltaire’s  in  a book  of  rhe- 
toric, but  which  the  querist  says  are  not  in  La 
Henriade^  are : — 

“ Un  chef,  autorise  d’une  juste  puissance, 

Soumet  tout  d’une  coup  d’oeil  a son  obeissance ; 

Mais,  dbs  qu’il  est  arme  pour  soulever  I’etat, 

II  trouve  un  compagnon  dans  le  moindre  soldat,” 

W.  D. 

Caevacamp  (2’"^  S.  xi.  47.  154.)  — I am  quite 
satisfied  that  Lord  Lindsay  is  right  in  supposing 
the  word  calvacamp  to  be  a mistranscription.  Still 
it  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  real  name.  ^ It  may, 
however,  be  of  some  help  to  bear  in  mind  that 
Todiniacum^  Toeny^  or  Thosny  was — and,  for  aught 
I know,  still— is  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Les  Andelys.  It  is,  therefore, 
probably  in  Upper  Normandy  that  the  original 
seat  of  the  family  is  to  be  looked  for.  It  has  oc- 
curred to  me  that  Caldecota^  now  Caude-Cote, 
near  Dieppe,  might  possibly  be  the  place.  And 
it  is  somewhat  singular  that,  among  the  lands 
mentioned  by  Dugdale  (Baronage^  vol.  i.  p.  469.), 
as  being  granted  by  Ralph  de  Toeny  to  the  monks 
of  Utica  (Ouche)  in  Normandy,  is  the  Lordship 
of  Caldecote^  in  Worcestershire  ; and  in  Domes- 
day-book,  I find  that  Caldecota^  in  Hertfordshire, 
was  among  the  lands  holden  by  Radulf  de  Lime- 
sey,  who,  as  I collect  from  Lord  Lindsay’s  state- 
ment, must  have  belonged  to  a branch  of  the 
Toenys.  Is  this  merely  a coincidence  ? Or  may 
it  be  that  in  these  instances  the  members  of  the  | 


Toeny  family  named  their  possessions  in  England 
after  the  place  from  which  they  originally  came  ? 

P.  S.  Carey. 

Limesi  and  Lindsay  (2’^'^  S.  xi.  154.)  — Lord 
Lindsay,  in  his  recent  communication  respecting 
the  descendants  of  Hugh  de  Calvacamp,  speaks  of 
“ the  family  described  alternately  as  de  Limesi, 
de  Lindesiaco,  and  de  Lindsay,”  as  if  the  Lime- 
seys  and  the  Lindsays  were  one  and  the  same 
family,  with  only  a slight  modification  of  name. 
But  according  to  Dugdale,  David  de  Lindsey, 
the  founder  of  the  English  baronial  house  of 
Lindsey,  was  of  Scotch  descent,  having  no  other 
connexion  with  the  family  of  Limesi  than  that  of 
his  father  having  married  a daughter  and  co- 
heiress of  Gerard  de  Limesi.  The  passage  runs  as 
follows  ; — 

“ To  which  John Hugh,  his  son  and  heir,  who  died 

issueles?,  succeeding,  this  Barony  of  Limesi  came  to  be 
divided  betwixt  Hugh  de  Odingsells,  a Fleming,  who 
married  Basilia,  and  David  de  Lindsey,  a Scot,  son  of 
David,  husband  of  Aleanore,  daOghfers  to  the  before-men- 
tioned Gerard.”  — Dugdale’s  Baronage,  vol.  i.  p.  414. 

Is  there  any  reason  for  supposing  that  this 
statement  is  incorrect?  Memor. 

The  Farmacia  at  Loreto  (2''^  S.  xi.  170.)  — 
This  Query  reminds  me  of  the  hospital  of  St. 
John,  at  the  old  city  of  Bruges,  in  Flanders.  No 
Britisher  (as  the  Yankees  call  us)  should  be  at 
Bruges  without  paying  a visit  to  this  charitable 
and  well-regulated  institution.  I was  particularly 
struck  by  the  management  of  the  medical  depart- 
ment by  nuns  ; to  what  order  they  belong  I now 
forget.  Although  there  are  male  surgeons  and 
M.D.’s,  who  visit  the  patients,  the  chief  pre- 
scribers  and  compounders  of  the  medicine  are  the 
nuns.  The  senior  of  these  female  physicians  ac- 
companied me  over  the  hospital,  examined  many 
of  the  patients,  took  notes  in  a small  book,  and 
afterwards  brought  me  to  the  apothecary’s  shop 
(in  the  hospital),  where  she  wrote  her  prescrip- 
tions, and  handed  them  to  another  lady,  ^ who 
compounded  the  inedicine.  Being  used  to  differ- 
ent proceedings  in  hospitals  in  the  United  King- 
dom, this  seemed  to  me  rather  strange.  Is  such 
practice  as  described  followed  in  other  houses  of 
this  sort,  on  the  Continent  or  elsewhere  ? I was 
told. the  treatment  was  most  judicious  and  effec- 
tive. Redmond. 

Liverpool. 

Richard,  Seventh  Earl  of  Anglesey  (2“«  S. 
xi.  74.)— Having  seen  in  your  interesting  public- 
ation a Query  from  a correspondent  of  yours, 
relative  to  Richard,  the  seventh  Earl  of  Anglesey, 
I can  give  him  some  information  on  the  matter. 
Before  he  attained  the  title  of  Earl  of  Anglesey, 
his  title  was  Lord  Altham ; and  he  married  Anne 
Simpson,  with  whom  he  got  a fortune,  the  amount 
of  which  I cannot  tell.  He  subsequently  sold  a 
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part  of  this  property ; and  his  wife,  as  Lady  Al- 
tham,  joined  him  in  suffering  a recovery  to  enable 
him  to  sell.  There  was  issue  of  the  marriage, 
three  daughters,  some  of  whose  descendants  are 
in  existence.  Lord  Anglesey  being  annoyed 
at  having  no  male  issue  by  his  wife,  quarrelled 
with  her,  and  treated  her  §o  ill  that  she  was 
obliged  to  proceed  against  him  in  the  Consistorial 
Court  of  Dublin  for  cruelty  and  adultery  ; and 
pending  the  suit,  was  allowed  by  the  Court  a con- 
siderable sum  from  Lord  Anglesey’s  estate,  and 
also  concordatum  frcm  the  Crown.  He  tried  to 
break  the  marriage  with  Anne  Simpson,  alleging 
a marriage  with  Anne  Trust ; but,  on  investi- 
gating the  matter  in  the  House  of  Peers  in  Eng- 
land, when  Arthur  Annesley  (his  illegitimate  son 
by  Juliana  Donovan)  claimed  to  be  the  heir  to 
the  title  of  Earl  of  Anglesey,  the  marriages  of 
Anne  Prust  and  Juliana  Donovan  were  proved  to 
be  invalid  ; and  on  the  result  of  the  inquiry  being 
made  known  to  Lord  Lyttelton,  who  was  father- 
in-law  to  Arthur  Annesley,  he  dropped  suddenly 
dead,  after  exclaiming,  “ Then  my  daughter  is 
married  to  a bastard ! ” , S.  S. 

Dublin. 

Retentive  Memory  (2“'^  S.  xi.  186.)  — The 
late  Kobert  Dillon  Brown,  M.P.  for  Mayo,  had  a 
most  extraordinary  memory.  I once  took  down 
a speech  from  his  dictation,  and  in  twenty-four 
hours  afterwards  he  repeated  it  word  for  word,  I 
holding  my  note.  He  had  not  seen  the  MS.,  and 
he  told  me  he  had  not  thought  of  the  matter  in 
the  interim.  He  told  me,  that  when  a youth  in 
college,  he  could  repeat  in  the  morning  six  columns 
of  a newspaper,  which  he  had  read  the  previous 
evening.  I believe  it  was  true.  S.  Eedmond. 

Liverpool. 

Secret  Societies  in  Ireland  (2"*^  S.  xi.  173.) 
— I think  Mr.  George  Lloyd  is  mistaken,  in 
point  of  chronology,  respecting  the  “ Peep-o’-Day 
Boys.”  That  secret  society  existed  immediately 
previous  to,  or  after,  the  suppression  of  the 
“Whiteboys”  in  1775.  Mr.  Lloyd  certainly 
gives  no  date,  but  then  he  places  the  blank  below 
1830 — the  year  he  gives  to  the  “ Terry -alts,” 
although  that  body  was  known  long  before  1830. 
I can  give  the  following,  in  addition  to  the  list, 
but  I cannot  state  the  date ; perhaps  some  time 
between  1815  and  1825. 

“The  Caravats  : the  Shanavests;”  these  socie- 
ties were  confined  to  Munster,  and,  although  se- 
cret, they  had  hardly  any  political  objects;  being 
more  pugnacious  and  faction-fighting  bodies  than 
anything  else.  If  I remember  rightly,  there  is  a 
novel  called  after  these  names. 

There  were  also  “ The  Leinster  Dingers,”  and 
“ Connaught  Slashers” ; but  these  were  chiefly 
confined  to  Dublin,  and  were  illegally  banded  in 
reference  to  trade  matters,  without  political  ob- 


jects; but  at  the  same  time  were  frequently 
embroiled  in  the  latter,  being  drawn  in  by  cir- 
cumstances and  religious  differences  with  others. 
The  celebrated  “ Brunswick  Clubs  ” of  Ireland, 
I presume,  are  well  known.  These  were  of  the 
extreme  Orange  party,  and  the  “ Eibbon  Socie- 
ties ” were  got  up  to  oppose  them.  These  two 
latter  are  of  recent  date,  comparatively. 

N.  B.  The  “ Caravats”  were  so  called  from  a 
peculiar  tie  and  material  used  in  the  neck-cloth 
(commonly  called  cravats)  ; and  for  the  same  rea- 
son, the  “ Shanavests”  were  known  by  their  vest, 
or  waistcoat.  There  are  also  the  “ Molly  Ma- 
guires ” and  “ Billy  M^elters.”  S.  Kedmond. 

Liverpool. 

The  Ancestry  or  Cromwell  (2°^  S.  xi.  184.) 
— Among  the  bannerols  borne  at  the  funeral  of 
the  Protector  Cromwell  (v.  Prestwich’s  Respub- 
lica),  was  one  with  the  following  arms  : Per  pale 
az.  and  sa.,  3 fleurs-de-lis  or.  This  coat  I find 
ascribed  to  the  Welsh  fiimilies  of  Jenkins,  Pro- 
bert,  and  Williams  ; as  well  as  to  Ynyr,  Prince  pf 
Gwent.  I should  be  glad  of  any  information  in 
reply  to  the  following  Queries  : — 

1.  Who  was  Ynyr,  Prince  of  Gwent? 

2.  Is  there  any  ground  for  supposing  the  fami- 
lies above-mentioned  were  his  descendants  ? 

3.  As  connected  with  which  family  was  this 
coat  quartered  by  Cromwell  ? J.  Woodward. 

Astronomical  Verses  (2“**  S.  xi.  149.)  — The 
poem  entitled  “Excursions  through  the  Starry 
Heavens  ” is  printed.  I have  a copy  before  me, 
with  an  engraved  frontispiece  of  Ursa  Major  and 
the  “ Seven  stars,  a splendid  waving  train,”  illus- 
trative of  the  letter-press.  I believe,  however,  it 
never  was  published,  but  only  printed  for  private 
circulation.  My  copy  I got  from  Mr.  Andrew 
Blaikie,  engraver  in  Paisley,  at  w’hose  cost  it  was 
printed  by  John  Neilson,  a gentleman  (as  his 
father  was  before  him),  famous  as  a letter-press 
printer  in  Paisley,  and  especially  so  as  a printer 
of  chap-books.  Mr.  Blaikie  was  a man  of  pecu- 
liar character — “ our  staunch  and  excellent  friend, 

Mr.  A.  B ,”  as  Motherwell  called  him,  “ whose 

amiable  eccentricities  and  talents  have  endeared 
him  to  every  circle  ” — a man  of  fine  literary 
tastes,  an  accomplished  musician,  and  a' welkin- 
formed  and  enthusiastic  antiquary.  He  was  the 
means  of  getting  up  a meeting  in  Paisley  with 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd  and  Eobert  Tannahill,  our 
Paisley  poet ; he  possessed  many  literary  friend- 
ships, and  had  the  honour  to  correspond  with  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  Mr.  Blaikie  told  me  that  the 
author  of  the  “ Excursion  through  the  Starry 
Heavens  ” was  the  late  Eev.  Dr.  Boog,  one  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Abbey  Church  here  ; but,  as  V. 
T.  D.  says  there  is  a Latin  poem  on  the  subject, 
Dr.  Boog’s  poem  may  be  a translation  only.  This 
little  poem  is  an  excellent  guide  to  the  more  pro- 
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minent  constellations  and  stars : you  can  follow 
it  easily ; and  it  is  rendered  more  valuable  in  the 
printed  copy  by  the  names  of  particular  stars 
being  in  capitals;  those  of  the  first  magnitude  in 
larger  capitals.  James  J.  Lamb. 

Underwood  Cottage,  Paisley. 

Longevity  of  Incumbents  (2'^'^  S.  xi.  168.)  — 
The  following  seems  to  be  worthy  of  record  in 
the  pages  of  “ IST.  & Q. : ” — 

“1861,  Feb.  22,  died  at  Parkstone,  the  Rev.  P.  W. 
Jolliffe,  P.  C.,  of  St.  James’s,  Poole,  in  the  71st  year  of  his 
incumbency,  aged  94.” 

It  was  stated  in  a newspaper  that  the  vicar  of 
Preston  lately  preached  there  in  his  ninety-fifth 
year.  H.  T.  E. 

Legend  of  the  Montagu  (2"^  S.  xi.  169.)  — I 
believe  that  your  correspondent  Julia  Alpe  will 
find  the  legend  about  which  she  inquires  in  Boyer’s 
Life  of  Queen  Anne.  Pepys  says  [Bohn’s  ed., 
May  20,  1664], — 

“ Mr.  Edward  Montagu  is  turned  out  of  the  Court,  not 
to  return  again  His  fault,  I perceive,  was  his  pride,  and 
most  of  all,  his  affecting  to  be  great  with  the  Queen.” 

To  this  Lord  Braybrooke  adds  a note  — 

“ Boyer,  in  his  Life  of  Queen  Anne,  says  that  he  was 
dismissed  for  offending  her  Majesty  by  squeezing  her 
hand:^ 

Permit  me,  at  the  same  time,  to  protest  against 
the  expression  “ remarkable  ugliness  ” being  attri- 
buted to  Katherine  of  Arragon,  as  one  of  her  con- 
temporaries has  declared  that  “ It  was  not  easy 
for  any  v\roman  to  equal  Queen  Katherine  in  her 
prime  ” [Lord  Herbert’s  Life  of  Henry  VI II.'] 
She  no  doubt  lost  much  of  her  beauty  after  she 
had  passed  through  the  heavy  trials  attendant  on 
her  divorce;  but  it  is  not  fair  to  judge  of  the 
beauty  of  a woman  by  what  she  v/as  during  the 
last  four  or  five  years  of  her  life.  Hesmentrude. 

The  Elms  at  Smithfield  (2’^‘^  S.  xi.  150.)  — 
Is  not  this  place  the  “ Quelmes,”  or  place  of  exe- 
cution? from  A. -S.  “ cwealm,”  death;  “cwealan,” 
to  kill ; and  “ cwealm  stow,”  a place  of  execu- 
tion. 

In  the  description  of  the  land-marks  of  the 
fifteen-hide  land  in  Eghara,  granted  by  Frlth- 
wald,  sub-regulus  or  viceroy  of  Surrey  under 
Ulfare,  King  of  Mercia,  to  Chertsey  Abbey  (ante 
A.D.  675  *),  the  boundary  is  described  as  running 
from  the  “ hore  sepuldure  ” to  the  “ Knepp,”  by 
the  “ Quelmes,  under  the  “ Stonie  held,”  and  so 
going  down  by  the  “ Tigellebeddeburn  ” (Tilebed- 
burn)  down  to  that  “ Eyte  ” that  stands  in  the 
Thames  at  “ Lodderslake  ” (Leatherlake.) 

Here  the  “ Quelmes  ” Is  certainly  the  place  of 
execution,  and  in  old  maps  a farm  called  “ Gal- 


*  Kemble’s  Codex  Diplomaticus  jEvi  Saxonici,  No.  982. 
vol.  V.  p.  15, 


lows  Farm  ” is  to  be  found  on  the  boundary  here 
described  in  the  land- marks  of  the  charter. 

Geo.  K.  Corner, 

Mr.  S.  Gray  (2"*^  S.  xI.  77. 139. 191.) — Can  your 
correspondents  give  any  prior  information  regard- 
ing this  family  of  Gray,  especially  whether  they 
were  descended  from,  or  related  to  the  Kev.  Wil- 
liam Gray,  minister  of  Dunse  ; who  died  cir. 
1693?  B. 

Indistancy  (2"*^  S.  xi.66.) — Were  the  word  “in- 
dlstancy”  (Pearson  On  the  Creed,  p.  236.,  ed.  1669) 
written  as  two  words,  “ in  distancy,”  the  assertion 
of  Pearson  respecting  the  soul  would  not  differ 
much  from  the  definition  of  a point,  “ that  which 
hath  neither  parts  nor  magnitude,  but  position 
only.” 

Pearson  says  that  the  soul  Is  Immaterial,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  circumscribed  ; that  it  exists, 
and  therefore  has  some  determinate,  though  not 
defined  position. 

It  is  with  great  timidity  that  I venture  to  sug- 
gest : Is  it  possible,  that  in  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion, for  “ indistancy,”  we  ought  to  read  “ in 
distancy  ” ? W.  C. 

Song  of  the  Cuckoo  (2*^'*^  S.  xi.  68.)  — Un- 
doubtedly, “ i-cumen  in”  is  equivalent  to  “ a 
coming  in.”  The  fine  old  song,  of  which  your 
correspondent  speaks,  clearly  enough  refers  to  the 
“ merry  month  of  May,”  when  “ Beasts  did  leap, 
and  birds  did  sing.”  The  cuckoo  “ in  April 
whets  his  bill”  ; but  it  Is  not  till  “ in  May  he  sings 
all  day.”  And  certainly,  one  of  the  not  least 
pleasing  country  sights  in  that  month,  is  the  un- 
couth gambolling,  or  “sterting”  as  the  song  has  it, 
of  the  young  bullocks.  It  is  such  a very  common 
sight  in  the  country,  that  I am  surprised  your  cor- 
respondent should  not  have  observed  it. 

I might  adduce  scores  of  quotations  in  illustra- 
tion of  “ bulloc  sterteth,”  but  I must  content 
myself  with  one  : — 

“ Do  but  note  a wild  and  wanton  herd, 

Or  race  of  j’outhful  and  unhandled  colts, 

Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing,  and  neighing  loud, 

Which  is  the  hot  condition  of  their  blood.” 

Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  V.  Sc.  1. 

As  to  the  “ bucke  verteth,”  I write  with  diffi- 
dence, as  I have  never  lived  much  in  a forest 
country.  But  I believe  that  in  or  about  the  month 
of  May,  the  “ bucke”  does  specially  affect  the  shaw, 
or  greenwood,  instead  of  the  more  open  country 
which  he  had  before  frequented.  And  that  is  all 
which  the  word  “verteth”  implies.  W.  C.‘ 

Kames  of  Greek  Hetasr^  (2®*^  S.  xi,  195.)—” 
The  effect  of  the  passage  of  Polemon,  cited  by 
Athenmus,  is  not  correctly  represented  by  A.  A. 
Athenmus  mentions  a female  flute-player  named 
Nemeas,  and  proceeds  to  express  his  surprise  that 
the  Athenians  should  h.ave  allowed  a courtesan  to 
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bear  the  name  of  a celebrated  festival.  He  then 
cites  Polemon  as  stating  that  the  law  of  Athens 
prohibited  the  imposition  of  such  names  (i.  e.  names 
of  sacred  festivals),  not  only  upon  courtesans,  but 
even  upon  other  female  slaves. 

Nothing  is  known  respecting  the  author,  or  the 
date  of  this  law.  C.  Muller  (Fragm.  Hist.  Gr..^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  116.)  remarks,  that  it  must  have  been 
of  late  enactment,  or  have  been  practically  disre- 
garded ; for  that  the  names  of  Isthmias,  or  Pythi- 
onice,  for  courtesans,  occur  in  Athenasus,  xiii. 
pp.  587.  593.  586.  594.  L. 

Hooker’s  “Ecclesiastical  Polity”  (2"^  S. 
xi.  45.  126.)  — There  is  belonging  to  the  church 
of  Xazor,  near  Hereford,  a copy  of  the  first  five 
books  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  exactly  corre- 
sponding to  the  description  given  by  Mr.  Trench 
of  the  one  in  his  possession.  The  first  four  books 
have  no  date  on  their  title-page,  and  no  finis  at 
their  conclusion.  The  fifth  book  has  a separate 
title-page  of  its  own,  corresponding  verhatim  'et 
literatim  with  Mr.  Trench’s  description.  It  is 
bound  up  with  the  first  four  books,  but  has  a 
separate  paging:  the  number  of  pages  being  270. 
It  concludes  with  two  lines  addressed  “To  the 
Reader,”  some  errata,  and  finis.  T.  W. 

Visible  Air  (2"’*  S.  xi.  71.)— Knowing  nothing 
at  all  about  the  book  from  which  Fitzhopkins 
quotes,  I should  not  be  disposed  from  the  quota- 
tion which  he  gives  to  think  very  highly  of  its 
authority  in  matters  of  fact.  For,  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  quotation,  we  are  told  that  the  ger- 
falcon is  “peculiar  to  this  country”  of  Iceland. 
Now  it  is  well  known  the  bird  is  found  through- 
out the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  America ; 
from  Sweden  in  the  east,  to  beyond  Hudson’s 
Bay  in  the  west.  Occasionally  it  is  shot  in  Eng- 
land; though  I believe  there  is  no  record  of  it 
ever  having  had  its  eyrie  so  far  south. 

So  much  for  the  authority  of  the  English  quo- 
tation. As  to  that  from  Virgil,  it  simply  amounts 
to  this : that  the  arrow  took  fire  and  burnt  away 
(consumpta),  and  that  its  flight  was  like  that  of 
a shooting  star. 

Undoubtedly  a shooting  star  does  leave  a very 
visible  trail,  but  how  much  of  that  trail  may  be 
owing  to  an  impression  of  the  light  remaining 
on  the  retina,  and  how  much  to  the  real  effect 
of  the  meteor,  or,  in  other  words,  how  much  may 
be  subjective,  and  how  much  objective,  is  another 
matter.  If  the  theory  of  shooting  stars — that  they 
are  material  bodies  in  a state  of  incandescence  — 
be  true,  there  would  in  all  probability  be  a real 
objective  trail  of  luminous  particles  emitted  by 
the  incandescent  body  in  the  course  of  its  flight. 
Nothing  in  the  lines  quoted  from  Virgil  illustrates 
the  strange  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  suspicious 
statement  from  the  English  book  quoted  by  Fitz- 
hopkins. W.  C. 


Madame  Alix  (2"*^  S.  xi.  189.)  — 

“ II  etait  grand  et  de  rohuste  port ; 

Blanche  sa  peau,  mais  d’une  blanclieur  mate  ; 

Avait  des  traits,  mais  sot^mais  d'automate ; 

Statue  en  chair,  se  courbant  par  ressort.” 

Such  must  be  the  true  reading  of  the  four  in- 
different lines  misquoted  (probably  from  Voltaire, 
or  Grecourt,  or  any  other  of  the  thousand  minor 
poets  of  the  cynical  Parnassus  of  France,)  by  the 
Delhi  Gazette.  The  fountain-head  of  that  im- 
mense and  luscious  stream  of  bad  poetry  is  Guil- 
laume de  Lorris,  who  concocted  with  or  after 
Jehan  de  Meung,  the  Bomaunt  of  the  Bose; 
Marot,  the  author  of  the  Espadon  Satyrique ; 
Chapelle  and  Benserade,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Lafontaine  towers  much  above  all  those 
secondary  luminaries.  There  is  a harshness  and 
an  uncouth  ruggedness  in  the  quatrain,  which 
seem  to  betray  the  hand  of  a very  indifferent 
master  of  his  craft  — a Bohhe  or  a Pan  de  Verdun ; 
perhaps  Voltaire  himself,  whose  versification  in 
the  Guerre  de  Geneve  is  exactly  after  the  same 
model : “ se  courbant  par  ressort,”  “ mais  d’auto- 
mate,”  “de  robuste  port,”  “statue  en  chair,”  are 
most  clumsy  expressions.  “ Robuste  porte,”  “ ato- 
mate,”  “ blanche  de  peau,”  are  mere  faults  of 
transcription. 

Philarete  Chasles,  Mazarinseus. 

Institute,  Paris. 

Scotch  Music  S.  xi.  152.)  — The  Scotch 
strath  is  the  same  with  the  Gael.  S7'aih,  sraiha  (Ir. 
and  Corn.  id.).  Strath  may  be  the  oldest  form  of 
the  word,  and  its  primary  meaning  was,  doubtless, 
that  of  a road  through  a valley.  It  is  the  same 
word  as  the  W.  ysti'yd;  A.-S.  strcete,  strete ; G. 
strasse;  D.straat;  Dan.  strate;  "Svj.strat;  Eng. 
street ; Sp.  estrada ; It.  strada ; all  derived  from 
the  L.  strahim,  a paved  street,  — lit.  strewed,  laid 
upon,  paved  ; from  sterno,  to  strew,  from  Sans. 
siri.  Places  in  England,  whose  names  are  com- 
pounded of  strat,  streat,  are  generally  situated  on 
Roman  roads.  R-  S.  Charnock. 

Tippling  Glass  (2“'^  S.  xi.  190.)  — I am  in- 
dined  to  think  that  the  strange  shape  of  the  glass 
Mr.  Eix  describes,  was  a mere  lusus  artis ; and 
that  the  name  was  given,  notin  reference  to  its 
shape,  but  to  the  circumstance  of  its  not  being 
possible  to  set  it  down  while  any  wine  remained  in 
it ; as  also  to  the  “ glass  being  considerably  thick- 
ened at  the  bottom,  or  lower  end.” 

I have,  or  had,  one  or  two  old  glasses  (heir- 
looms of  the  hard-drinking  days  of  old  time),  like 
other  wine-glasses  in  appearance,  but  holding 
about  half  the  quantity  of  wine,  in  consequence 
of  the  double  or  treble  thickness  of  the  glass  itself. 
This  was  supposed,  and  probably  intended,  to  be  a 
protection  to  the  abstemious  master  of  a feast, 
when  obliged  to  sit  out  the  evening  with  a party  of 
what  Sir  Walter  Scott  calls  “ the  jolly  three-bottle 
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men”;  but  I have  beard  that  these  same  glasses 
were  apt  to  leave  the  abstemious  man  who  used 
them  the  moS't  fuddled  of  the  party,  inasmuch  as, 
trusting  to  the  smafter  quantity  of  wine  which 
filled  them,  he  was  apt  to  empty  his  glass  each 
time  he  drank,  while  others  merely  took  a sup  : 
so  that  I have  heard  experienced  topers  call  such 
glasses  “ a most  treacherous  invention  ; ” hence 
probably  their  name.  A.  B.  K. 

* Belmont. 

Seals  (2"**  S.  xi.  153.) — As  I am  making  a 
collection  of  impressions  of  seals,  I happen  to  pos- 
sess copies  of  four  of  the  seals  specified  by  your 
correspondent,  and  have  great  pleasure  in  giving 
the  following  information  : — ■ 

3.  The  seal  of  the  hospital  of  Saint  Bartholo- 
mew’s, at  Sandwich.  The  legend  is  correctly 
given. 

4.  The  seal  of  the  Foss  Court  at  Lincoln. 

5.  The  seal  of  the  Scotch  Abbey  of  Inchma- 
home. 

6.  As  you  intimate,  the  seal  of  an  archpriest  of 

Modena.  Adrian. 

Stubbs  (2"^  S.  x.  429.;  xi.  156.) — In  the  Holy 
Ghost  Burial-ground  at  Basingstoke  there  is  a 
tomb  to  the  memory  of  “ Thos.  Stubbs,  Esq.,  late 
Capt.  52nd  Begt.,  died  1782,”  to  “Mary  his  wife, 
died  1814,”  and  to  their  son  George,  killed  at  Sa- 
lamanca, 1812,  a captain  in  61st  Foot.  An  inscrip- 
tion states  that  this  monument  is  erected  to  the 
memory  of  his  parents  and  only  brother  by  Sir 
Thos.  Wm.  Stubbs,  K.T.S.,  in  1817.  Engraved 
above  are  the  arms,  sa,  on  a bend  or  between  three 
pheons  arg.,  as  many  fermaulx  gu. ; crest,  a buck’s 
head  issuing  from  a mural  coronet.  Suspended  is 
the  Portuguese  Order  of  the  Tower  and  Sword, 
with  the  motto  “ Valore  lealdade.”  I am  anxious 
to  know  if  Sir  T.  Stubbs  served  in  the  British 
army  previous  to  his  serving  in  that  of  the  Portu- 
guese, as  he  was  knighted  in  England  by  the 
Prince  Regent ; also  his  services,  rewards,  and 
when  he  died,  &c.,  or  where  I can  find  any  par- 
ticulars of  him.  Should  this  be  relevant  to  T.  E. 
S.’s  Query,  perhaps  the  Editor  will  insert. 

R.  J.  F. 

Watkinson,  Chancellor  or  York  (2’^'^  S.  xi. 
131.)  — Henry  Watkinson,  born  in  or  about  1627, 
was  son  of  Henry  Watkinson,  of  Ilkley,  by  Bridget, 
daughter  of  Robert  Lodge  of  Leeds.  His  father 
died  in  1638  or  thereabouts.  After  being  edu- 
cated at  Ilkley  school  under  Mr.  Coates,  he  was, 
on  30  June,  1645,  admitted  a pensioner  of  S. 
John’s  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  went  out 
B.A.  1648-9.  He  was  residing  at  York,  20  March, 
1665-6,  when  he  entered  his  pedigree  at  Sir 
William  Dugdale’s  visitation.  At  this  period  he 
was  LL.D.,  but  when  or  how  he  obtained  that 
degree  we  know  not.  Certain  it  is  it  was  not 
conferred  upon  him  either  at  Cambridge  or  Ox- 


ford. In  or  about  1673  he  was  constituted  Chan- 
cellor of  the  diocese  of  York,  which  office  he 
executed  till  his  death,  which  occurred  25  April, 
1712.  He  was  buried  at  S.  Cuthbert’s,  York, 
where  he  is  commemorated  by  a monumental  in- 
scription. 

He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Jonathan 
Jennings  of  Ripon,  and  widow  of  Christopher 
Hodgson  of  Hewhall,  Yorkshire,  by  whom  he  had 
Mary;  Henry,  born  July,  1665;  died  1666,  buried 
at  S.  Cuthbert’s,  York.  He  was  also  father  (but 
whether  by  the  same  wife  does  not  appear)  of 
Christopher,  who  died  3 Oct.  1696,  set.  thirty, 
buried  at  S.  Cuthbert’s,  York  ; and  William,  who 
died  15  Oct.  1753,  set.  eighty-two,  and  was  buried 
at  S.  Cuthbert’s,  York. 

Dr.  Watkinson  contributed  lOZ.  towards  the 
erection 'of  the  third  court  of  S.  John’s  College. 
His  valuable  library  was  sold  by  auction  at  York, 
16  Oct.  1712. 

In  the  notes  to  Bishop  Cartwright’s  Diary ^ he 
is  erroneously  called  Chancellor  of  the  Church  of 
York.  C.  H.  AND  Thompson  Cooper. 

Cambridge. 

E.  J.  Roberts  will  find  a copious  pedigree  of 
the  family  of  Watkinson  of  Ilkley,  in  Whitaker’s 
Leeds,  vol.  ii.  p.  73.  J.  H.  C. 

Queen  Dick  (2“^  S.  x.  512.;  xi.  79.  116.) — 
Your  correspondent  “A  Constant  Reader”  is 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  Queen  Dick  is  an 
expression  of  Quevedo’s.  His  words  in  his  Visita 
de  los  Chistes  are,  “ en  tiempo  del  Rey  Perico.” 
(Perico  being  the  vulgar  corruption  of  the  name 
of  Chilperic  II.  of  France,  who  ascended  the 
throne  in  715,  and  was  the  contemporary  of 
Wamba  of  Spain.)  For  this  potentate  Sir  R. 
L’Estrange  has  substituted  “ Queen  Dick”  (Rich- 
ard Cromwell),  and  the  Edinburgh  translation  of 
Quevedo’s  Wo7'hs  in  3 vols.  1798,  “ Queen  Bess.” 

Of  Sir  R.  L’Estrange’s  version  of  “the  Visions” 
Ticknor  (Hist.  Span.  Literature,  1849,  ii.  p.  252. 
note)  says  that  “ its  great  popularity  was  probably 
owing,  in  some  degree,  to  the  additions  he  boldly 
made  to  his  text,  and  the  frequent  accommoda- 
tions he  hazarded  of  its  jests  to  the  scandal  and 
taste  of  his  times,  by  allusions  entirely  English 
and  local.”  Zeus. 

Giles  Greene,  M.P.  (2"*  S.  xi.  130.) — By  the 
kind  courtesy  of  a reader  of  “ FT.  & Q.”  I have 
been  favoured  with  the  following  direct  reply, 
extracted  from  the  Burial  Register  of  St.  Benet- 
fink,  London  : — 

“ 1655-6.  Jan.  5.  The  Worshipful  Giles  Greene, 
Esq.”  Upon  referring  to  his  will  he  turns  out  to 
be  the.  father  of  John  Greene,  of  Enfield,  inquired 
after  in  “ FT.  & Q.”  S.  ii.  89.  and  2^^  S.  x.  p. 
333.) 

Though  a writer  in  the  Athenceum  considers  it 
a waste  of  space  for  “ N.  & Q.”  to  insert  inquiries 
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for  such  supposed  insignificant  persons,  and  would 
depreciate  the  usefulness  and  kindness  of  the 
Editor  of  “ N.  & Q.”  for  doing  so,  I beg  to  sub- 
ioin  the  following : Why  was  he  styled  “ pr- 
shipful?  ” He  was  a citizen,  I believe,  and  also  a 
considerable  landowner  in  Dorset.  One  daughter 
married  Mr.  John  Bland,  and  another  Mr.  Roger 
Hill,  Serjeant-at-Law.  H.  T.  Ellacombe. 

Scotch  Music  (2"*^  S.  xi.  152.) — A.  C.M.  will 
find  a learned  and  interesting  dissertation  on  the 
Scottish  Music  in  the  Appendix  No.  8.  to  Hugo 
Arnot’s  History  of  Edinbui'gli.  It  is^  not  that 
author’s  own  production,  as  he  states  in^  a foot- 
note that  he  had  been  favoured  with  it  by  a 
friend;  and  probably  some  other  of  your  readers 
may  be  able  to  say  who  the  writer  was.  It  enters 
at  much  length  on  the  subject  to  which  your  cor- 
respondent’s Query  refers.  H. 

Edinburgh. 

Beard  Controversy  (2”^  S.  xi.  88.  106.  175.) 
— I regret  I cannot  inform  Tonsor  in  what  col- 
lection he  will  find  Robert  Sbarrock’s  work,  re- 
ferred to  in  my  communication  (p.  106.)  The 
copy  from  which  I quoted  is  in  my  own  possession. 
Should  Tonsor  not  be  able  to  procure  a copy 
elsewhere,  mine  shall  be  at  his  service  with  the 
greatest  pleasure.  I^* 

Cork. 

Basset  and  Maser  (2"^  S.  xi.  111.)— Will  the 
Rev.  John  Williams  be  good  enough  to  inform 
me  who  the  “ Sir  William  Mowbray  ” was,  from 
whose  will — dated  York,  15  Richard  II.  he 
quotes  in  the  above  reply,  as  I cannot  find  a 
William  de  Mowbray  named  as  dying  about  that 
date  in  the  pedigree  of  the  family  of  that  name 
afterwards  created  Dukes  of  Norfolk,  &c. 

T.  North. 

Leicester. 

Mummy  Cases  (2"^  S.  xi.  151.)  — Sycamore, 
which  abounded  in  Egypt,  was  the  favourite  ma- 
terial in  the  construction  of  the  mummy  cases, 
which  varied  in  number  and  shape  as  in  material ; 
the  number  used  being  regulated  according  to  the 
rank  of  the  deceased.  The  first,  or  inner  case, 
was  composed  of  layers  or  folds  of  linen  steeped 
in  gum,  and  so  compactly  pressed  together  as  to 
form  a solid  case,  the  strength  of  which  may  be 
estimated  by  the  fact  that,  though  not  exceeding 
in  thickness  one-third  of  an  inch,  it  could  only  be 
sawn  through.  It  was  rendered  more  durable  by 
an  inner  coating  of  lime-plaster. 

The  second  case,  like  the  third,  was  generally  of 
sycamore ; in  some  instances,  however,  the  se- 
cond and  third  cases  were  of  cedar,  a hierogly- 
phic for  eternity,  and  a wood  highly  esteemed  by 
the  ancients  for  its  imperishable  nature.  An 
outer  sarcophagus  of  more  durable  sycamore  en- 
losed  all ; but  this  protection  appears  to  have 


been  a distinction  reserved  only  for  deceased 
royalty.  Your  Querist  should  consult  Petti- 
grew’s Hist,  of  Egyptian  Mummies. 

E.  Phillott. 

The  wood  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  the 
manufacture  of  mummy  cases  was  that  of  the  syca- 
mine, or  fig-sycamore  {Ficus  Sycamorus').,  an  en- 
tirely difierent  tree  from  the  English  sycamore, 
which  is  really  a maple.  The  pegs  with  which 
the  difierent  parts  of  the  cases  are  fastened  toge- 
ther are  sometimes  of  a closer  grained  wood,  such 
as  cedar.  J-  Woodward. 

Shoreham. 

John  Lord  Dudley  (2'^'^  S.  xi.  152.) — The 
difiiculty  experienced  by  H.  S.  G.  appears  to  have 
arisen  from  his  supposing  that  John  Lord  Dudley, 
K.G.,  who  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Berkeley,  did  not  die  till  1487.  If  he  will 
examine  more  closely  into  the  matter,  I think  he 
will  find  that  this  John  Lord  Dudley  died  (as  is 
stated  by  Nicolas)  in  1482;  that,  his  eldest  son 
Edmund  having  died  in  his  lifetime,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  grandson,  John  ; and  that  it  was 
this  second  John  that  married  Cecily,  daughter  of 
Sir  Wm.  Willoughby,’and  having  made  his  will  in 
August,  1487,  died  shortly  afterwards,  being  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Edward,  K.G. 

Any  doubt  that  might  remain  upon  this  point 
would  probably  be  removed  by  examining  the 
will  made  by  John  Lord  Dudley  in  1487,  or  the 
inscription  on  his  grave,  if  preserved. 

On  referring  to  Nicolas’  Synopsis.,  I cannot  find 
the  statement  attributed  to  him  by  H.  S.  G.,  viz. 
that  Edward  was  the  son  of  Edmund.  If  the  state- 
ment is  Mr.  Courthope’s,  on  what  authority  does 
it  rest?  P-S.C. 

Witchcraft  (2"-^  S.  x.  472.)  —By  far  the  most 
curious  and  well-authenticated  accounts  of  the 
cases  of  witchcraft,  and  of  the  trials  of  the  witches, 
are  to  be  found  in  Pitcairne’s  Scottish  Criminal 
Cases. 


Barm  Cloth  (2“^  S.  xi.  67.)— Barm  cloth  is  the 
covering  for  the  barm  (bosom  or  lap),  as  neck- 
cloth is  the  covering  for  the  neck  : — 


“ A seint  she  wered,  barred  all  of  silk, 

A barme  cloth  eke  as  white  as  morwe  milk 
Upon  hire  lendes,  ful  of  many  a gore.” 

Chaucer,  The  Millerds  Tale. 


Gallow  (2”*^  S.  xi.  125.)  — The  sense  in  which 
this  word  is  used  by  Shakspeare,  is  probably  to 
alarm : Gallow.,  Galley,  Callow,  Calley,  hills— fre- 
quently occur  as  signal-posts  in  the  vicinity  of 
ancient  stations  and  military  roads ; and  is  derived 
from  the  British  word  Galw.,  to  call,  or  alarm.. 
The  gallows  may  have  been  named  from  its  fre- 
quent erection  on  such  elevated  or  well-kno\^ 
spots  as  the  Gallow  Hills.  R 
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Copper  Coins  of  James  II.  (2'^*^  S.  xi.  13.  39. 
137.)  — Ample  details  may  be  found  in  J.  Lind- 
say’s View  of  the  Coinage  of  Ireland^  Cork,  1839, 
4to.  with  plates.  Joseph  Rix,  M.D. 

St.  Xeot’s. 

Domdaniel  (2'^'^  S.  xi.  189.)  — 

“ In  the  continuation  of  the  Arabian  Tales,  the  Dom- 
daniel is  mentioned;  a seminary  for  evil  magicians, 
under  the  roots  of  the  sea.”  — Preface  to  the  4th  edition 
of  Thalaba  the  Destroyer. 

John  Pavin  Phillips. 

Haverfordwest. 

Heart  Burial  (2'^'^  S.  xi.  70.  134.)  — All  that 
remains  of  King  Richard’s  heart  is  encased  in 
glass,  and  preserved  in  the  splendid  Musee  des 
Antiquites  at  Rouen,  and  not  again  burled  as 
stated  by  your  correspondent  K.  P.  D.  E. 

W.  Warwick  King. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

The  History  of  England,  from  the  Accession  of  James 
the  Second.  By  Lord  Macaulay.  Vol.  V.  edited  by  his 
Sister,  Lad}’’  Trevelyan.  (Longman.) 

If  not  so  elaborately  finished  as  the  four  preceding 
volumes,  this  last  precious  fragment  of  Lord  Macaulay’s 
History  is  certainly  equal  to  any  of  them  in  the  interest 
which  its  perusal  excites.  While  if  it  exhibits  the  fail- 
ings, the  political  bias,  and  the  prejudices  which  are  to 
be  found  in  that  large  portion  of  the  History  already  given 
to  the  world,  it  certainly  does  not  the  less  exhibit  the 
wonderful  powers  of  description,  the  exquisite  word- 
painting,  the  marvellous  gift  of  portraying  with  a few 
touches  of  a master’s  hand  the  marked  features  of  cha- 
racter, which  have  given  to  this  History  so  much  of  the 
charm  of  romance,  that  only  those  who  study  it,  not 
those  who  read  it  merely,  can  form  an  idea  of  the  vast 
amount  of  research  and  labour  by  which  such  surpassing 
excellence  has  been  attained.  Lady  Trevelyan,  wisely 
judging  that  the  public  would  prefer  that  “ the  last 
thoughts  of  the  great  mind  passed  away  from  us  should 
be  preserved  sacred  from  any  touch  but  his  own,”  has 
here  given  us  that  portion  of  the  continuation  of  his 
History  which  was  fairly  transcribed  and  revised  by  Lord 
Macaulay  “ pi’ecisely  as  it  was  left ; no  connecting  link 
has  been  added;  no  reference  verified;  no  authority 
sought  for  or  examined.”  And  well  and  rightly  also  has 
Lady  Trevelyan  judged  that  her  brother’s  account  of  the 
death  of  William,  “imperfect  as  it  is,  will  be  received 
with  pleasure  and  interest  as  a fit  conclusion  to  the  life 
of  his  great  hero.”  Lord  Macaulay  has  indeed  told  the 
story  of  that  hero,  as  reign  of  English  sovereign  has 
never  yet  been  told.  Let  those  who  are  led,  or  rather 
who  are  misled  by.  the  brilliancy  of  his  narrative,  to  mis- 
trust his  accuracy  or  to  doubt  his  profundity,  compare 
his  work  with  that  of  any  other  historian  of  the  same 
period,  and  the  result  of  such  an  inquiry  honestly  pursued 
will  be  the  conviction  that,  taken  as  a whole,  it  is  a 
History  which  may  be  as  implicitly  relied  upon  for  its 
accuracy,  as  it  has  been  universally  admired  for  its 
brillianc3^ 

Books  Eeceived  : — 

Danish  Fairy  Legends  and  Tales,  By  Hans  Christian 
Andersen.  Translated  by  Catherine  Peachey.  With  a 


Memoir  of  the  Author,  and  120  Illustrations,  chiefly  by 
Foreign  Artists.  (Bohn.) 

This  new  volume  of  Bohn’s  Illustrated  Library  claims 
to  be  the  most  complete  edition  of  these  admirable  stories, 
inasmuch  as  it  contains  the  twelve  additional  Stories, 
published  under  the  title  of  Historier  in  1852  and  1853. 

Arch<£ology,  its  Past  and  its  Future  Work;  being  the 
Annual  Address  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland. 
By  Z.  Y.  Simpson,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Vice-President  of  the 
Society.  (Edmonston  & Douglas.) 

An  admirable  resume  of  the  progress  of  archaeology  in 
Scotland,  and  of  the  work  yet  to  be  done. 

Baronies  by  Tenure.  Speech  of  Lord  St.  Leonards  in 
the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Claim  to  the  Barony  of  Berke- 
ley. (Murray.) 

The  publication,  in  a separate  and  accessible  form,  of 
this  learned  judgment  on  Baronies  by  Tenure,  will  be 
alike  acceptable  to  the  lawyer  and  to  the  antiquarj’-. 

Collections  of  the  Surrey  Archceological  Society.  Vol. 
II.  Part  I.  (Published  for  the  Society.) 

A valuable  contribution  to  the  History  of  Surrey.  The 
papers  are  good,  and  they  are  well  illustrated. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

JParticulars  of  Price, &c.  of  the  following  Books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  and  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose : — 

PsALMEs  OP  David  in  Metre,  by  Sternhold  and  Hopkins.  1564. 
PoRTiFoaioM  SECONDUM  CoNsoETUDiNEM  SxVRUM.  Paris.  Folio.  1506. 
Perfect  or  imperfect. 

PoRTiFORioM  Sarom.  Part  of  any  copy,  folio,  printed  before  1516. 
Wanted  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Jackson,  5.  Chatham  Place  East,  Hackney,  N.E. 


Parnell’s  Chemical  Analysis.  A late  edition. 

Muspratt’s  Applied  Chemistry.  A late  edition. 

Wanted  by  C.  Forbes,  3.  Elm  Court,  Temple,  E.C. 


A Treatise  on  Diamonds  and  Precious  Stones,  including  their  His- 
tory — Natural  and  Commercial,  &c, , by  John  Mawe.  8vo.  London. 
1823. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  V.,  6.  Warnford  Court,  City,  E.C. 


t0  C0rr0^p0iitr0nt^, 

William  Oldts.  In  consequence  of  the  many  articles  of  interest  wait- 
ing for  insertion,  we  are  compelled  to  suspend  for  the  present  week  at  least 
our  Illustrations  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  William  Oldys. 

Mr.  Pinkerton's  article  on  Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  and  Sir  James 
Sempill’s  ^Packman’s  Paternoster  ; Mr.  Hart's  Query  respecting  Mar- 
Prelate  Tracts ; and  Messrs.  C.  H.  aiid  Thompson  Cooper's  Note  on 
Wilton  and  its  Literary  Glories,  shall  appear  next  week. 

Pope  Joan.  _ When  the  curious  article,  Sedes  Stercoraria,  was  put 
into  our  hands,  it  contained,  in  additionlto  the  inquiry  for  explanations 
which  now  appear  in  it,  a few  words  on  its  possible  connexion  with  the 
story  of  Pope  Joan.  For  obvious  reasons  we  struck  oiit  that  part  of  the 
article,  but  unfortunately  omitted  to  erase  the  ivords  Pope  Soxafrom  the 
heading  of  it.  We  have  received  a great  many  articles  upon  this  latter 
subject  {some  written  in  a tone  which  quite  justified  our  intention  to  keep 
such  a discussion  out  of  the  pages  of  " N.  & Q.”),  anrf  very  little  that  is 
germane  to  the  Queries  of  F.  S.  A.  Such  portions  of  those  communica- 
tions as  really  relate  to  the  fact,  or  to  the  various  readings  of  the  Mar- 
cellus,  wehope  to  publish  next  loeek. 

II.  A.  M.  “A  Mad  World,  my  Masters,"  is  the  title  of  one  of  Mid- 
dleton' splays,  reprinted  in  Dodsley's  Collection,y.  276.,  et  seq. 

S.  B.  Has  our  correspondent  seen  what  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of 
Milton's  Hasmony  in  our  1st  S.  vols.  ii.  vi.  x.  and  xii.  ? 

J.  P.  C.  Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before,"  is  from  Camp- 
bell's Lochiel. 

Erratum.  _ 2nd  S.  xi.  p.  192.  col.  ii.  1.  6.  from  bottom, /br  “ Sir  Wil- 
liam Aveylin  Scarlett  ” read"  Sir  William  Anglin  Scarlett.” 

“Notes  and  Queries”  is  published  at  noon  on  Friday,  and  is  also 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts.  The  Subscription  for  Stamped  Copies  for 
Six  Months  forwarded  direct  from  the  Publishers  (including  the  Half- 
yearly  Index)  is  11s.  4(7.,  which  may  be  paid  by  Post  Office  Order  in 
/auour  o/Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy,  186.  Fleet  Street,  E.C.;  to  whom 
aZ7  Communications  for  the  Editor  should  be  addressed. 
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Notes  on  Books.  i 


“THE  PACKMAN’S  PATEENOSTEPv.” 

TAYLOR,  THE  W'ATER  POET  '.  SIR  JAMES  AND  ROBERT  j 
SEMPILL  OF  BELTREES.  j 

One  of  the  four-score  and  more  publications  of  ! 
Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  is  entitled  : — 

“ A Pedlar  and  a Romish  Priest  in  a very  hot  Discourse, 
full  of  Mirth,  Truth,  H7Y,  Folfy,  and  Plain-dealing.  By 
John  Taylor.  Printed  in  the  Year  1G41.” 

iSTow  let  us  turn  to  a Scottish  work,  entitled  : — 

“ A Pick-tooth  for  the  Pope ; or  the  Packman’s  Pater- 
noster. Set  down  in  a Dialogue,  betAvixt  a Packman  and 
a Priest.  Translated  out  of  Dutch  by  S.  I.  S.,  and  newly 
augmented  and  enlarged  by  his  Son,  R.  S.  This  pious 
Poeme  buy  and  read;  For  of  the  Pope  it  Knocks  the 
Head.  Edinburgh : Printed  by  Andrew  Anderson,  1669.” 

The  “ S.  I.  S.”  in  this  last  title-page,  undoubt- 
edly means  Sir  James  Sempill  of  Beltrees  [not 
unknown  in  either  Scottish  or  English  history  as 
a man  of  letters,  a statesman,  a polemical  writer, 
and  a*  “grand  enemie  a la  pseudo-hierarchie”*]  ; 
and  the  “R.  S.”  his  son,  and  successor  Robert, 
alleged  author  of  the  popular  Elegy  on  the  Death 
of  Habhie  Simpson.  I may  add  here,  en  passant, 


* “ Obituary  of  Robert  Boyd  of  Trochrig.” — Bannatyne 
Miscellany,  vol.  i. 


that  Sir  James  died  In  1626,  and  Robert  about 
1669.  That  the  Packman's  Patcimoste?'  was  “trans- 
lated out  of  Dutch”  is  more  than  doubtful;  and, 
as  far  as  I can  learn,  I believe  there  is  no  earlier 
Scottish  edition  of  the  work  extant,  than  the  above, 
excepting  a fragment  of  a copy  “ evidently  from 
the  press  of  John  Wreittoun,  printer  and  burgess 
of  Edinburgh,  who  died  in  February,  1640;  in 
the  possession  of  D.  Laing,  Esq.,  of  the  Signet 
Library.”  The  foregoing  words  in  inverted  com- 
mas, are  extracted  from  — 

“ The  Poems  of  the  Sempills  of  Beltrees,  noAV  first  col- 
lected, Avith  Notes  and  Biographical  Notices  of  their  Lives. 

I By  James  Paterson.  Edinburgh,  1849.” 

Before  proceeding  farther,  I feel  bound  to  state 
that  Mr.  Paterson  has  executed  his  task  with  great 
and  commendable  painstaking  and  fidelity ; but, 
as  is  well  known,  those  qualities,  though  indispen- 
sable, are  not  the  only  ones  requisite  for  such  an 
undertaking ; and,  unfortunately,  the  work  itself 
is  more  than  a sufficient  proof  that  they  are  not. 

To  return,  however,  to  Taylor’s  Pedlar  and  a 
Pomish  Priest,  it  is  no  other  than  the  Packman's 
Paternoster  of  Sempill;  and  consequently  the 
question  arises,  who  really  was  the  author  of  that 
Avork.  As  both  works  are  exceedingly  rare,  I 
shall  give  the  first  four  lines  of  each  as  a fair  sam- 
ple of  their  general  identity  throughout : — 

Taylor’s  Pedlar  and  a Romish  Pidest. 

“ A Poland  Pedlar  Avent  upon  a day. 

Unto  a Romish  Priest  to  learne  to  pray ; 

The  Priest  said,  ‘ Pedlar,  get  thee  to  thy  Cloister, 
And  learn  the  Ave  and  the  Paternoster.’  ” 

Sempill’s  Packman's  Paternoster. 

“ A Poland’s  Pedler  went  upon  a day 
Unto  his  Parish  Priest  to  learn  to  pray ; 

The  Priest  said,  ‘Packman,  thou  must  haunt  the 
Cluster, 

To  learn  the  Ave  and  the  Paternoster.’  ” 

Supposing  Taylor  to  be  the  author  of  the  work, 
the  “ fragment  of  a copy,”  previously  alluded  to 
as  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Laing,  might  be  a 
mutilated  part  of  the  Water  Poet’s  publication  of 
1649  ; but  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that 
Sir  James  Sempill  wrote  the  Packmans  Pater ‘ 

I noster,  and  that  Taylor  (I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say 
! it)  most  impudently  and  dishonestly  claimed  it  as 
j his  own.  An  incontestable  proof  of  Sir  J ames’s 
authorship,  will  be  seen  in  the  following  extract 
from  an  epitaph  on  him  “found”  by  Wodrow 
amongst  Sempill’s  papers,  at  Thridpairt,  in  Kil- 
barchan,  and  now  among  the  Wodrow  MSS. 
(vol.  xxviii.),  in  the  possession  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland : — 

“ Mourne  Preachers  first  of  all,  for  ze  hawe  lost  a piller, 

Zea  such  ane  knyght  is  not  behind,  so  forward  a Avell- 
Aviller, 

So  zealous  in  defence,  by  learning  to  defend 
! Zour  cause  against  all  Popis  broodis  whar  ever  they 
I Avere  kend. 
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: For  Splint  * he  was  hard  flint : for  Preasts  a learned 
Paokmak, 

Thair  Knaueries  he  did  well  detect  and  made  them  to 
stepe  bak  than.” 

Robert  Sempill,  son  of  Sir  James,  who  “ newly 
augmented  and  enlarged”  tlie  Packmans  Pater- 
noster^ in  an  address  to  the  reader,  prefixed  to  his 
edition  of  1669,  says  : — 

“ This  present  (for  the  present)  I present 

To  you,  good  reader,  with  my  small  addition, 

The  which  to  imitate  is  my  intent : 

To  match  or  overmatch,  were  great  ambition  : 

I but  enlarge  it,  not  surpasse;  for  neither 
I may,  can,  will,  dare  parallel  mjr  Father. 

“ I may  not ; for  I cannot  reach  unto  it ; 

And  though  I could,  I will  not  enterprise  it; 

And  though  I would,  could,  might,  I dare  not  do  it ; 

To  dare  were  with  disdain  for  to  despise  it. 

My  Parent’s  Poeme  only  to  expresse 
I presse,  of  new,  to  put  into  the  Presse.” 

The  “ packman  ” being  a “ Poland  pedlar  ” has 
a peculiarly  Scotch  signification,  for  at  the  period 
the  poem  was  written,  there  were  a great  number 
of  Scotch  following  the  precarious  pursuit  of  wan- 
dering pedlars,  or  packmen,  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Poland.  The  Scottish  origin  of  the  poem,  too,  is 
corroborated  by  an  anecdote  told  in  it  of  an  oc- 
currence that  took  place  at  St.  Andrew’s,  when 
John  Major,  the  celebrated  Scottish  historian  and 
theologian,  who  died  in  1547,  was  rector  of  that 
University.  It  seems  that  the  heads  of  the  Uni- 
versity were,  one  day,  so  earnestly  and  warmly 
engaged  in  discussing  — 

“Whether  the  Paternoster  should  be  said 
To  God,  or  to  our  Lady,  when  they  pray’d,” 

that  they  forgot  their  dinner  hour. 

“ They  sat  so  long,  they  cooled  all  their  kail, 

Uiitill  the  Master  Cook  heard  of  the  tale, 

' Who  like  a madman  ran  among  the  Clergie 
Crying,  with  many  a Domine  me  asperge. 

To  give  the  Paternoster  to  the  Father 
And  to  our  Lady  give  the  Avees  rather. 

And  like  a Welshman  swore  a great  Saint  La  vies. 
She  might  content  her  wel  with  Creeds  and  Avees ! 
And  so,  the  Clergie,  fearing  more  confusion. 

Were  all  contented  with  the  Cook’s  conclusion.” 

Though  Sempill  wrote  the  Packmans  Paternos- 
ter in  homely  language,  with  the  evident  view  of 
confirming  the  lower  classes  in  the  Reformed 
Faith,  and  reclaiming  them  from  the  ancient  mode 
of  prayer,  then  and  long  after  prevalent  f even  in 
England,  yet  the  style,  rhyme,  diction  of  the 
poem,  the  scholarship  and  argumentative  power 
displayed  in  it,  are  far  superior  to  anything  found 
in  the  works  of  Taylor.  So  much  so,  indeed,  that 

* Splint,  or  Sprint,  author  of  Cassander  Anglicanus, 
published  in  1618;  and  to  which  Sir  J.  Sempill  wrote  a 
reply  entitled  Cassandra  Scoticana. 

t Baxter,  speaking  of  the  state  of  religion  in  Worces- 
tershire, about  1640,  says  some  of  the  people  “ on  going 
to  bed,  would  say  over  the  creed  or  the  Lord’s  Prayer, 
and  some  of  them  the  Hail  Mary  or  Ave  Maria,”  — Vide 
Life,  by  Silvester. 


any  one,  of  moderate  criticak  acquirements,  ac- 
quainted with  Taylor’s  writings,  might  at  once 
confidently  assert,  that  the  Packmans  Paternoster 
was  not  written  by  him.  Kor  does  it  contain  any 
of  the  cockney  pot-house  slang,  proverbial  phrases,, 
coarse  and  vulgar  allusions,  with  which  he  so 
lavishly  sprinkled  his  works ; and  which,  as  illus- 
trations of  the  period,  are,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
by  no  means  the  least  valuable  part  of  them. 

The  Packmans  Paternoster  contains  about  870 
lines;  of  those,  about  490  were  written  by  Sir 
j James,  and  380  by  his  son  Robert  Sempill.  In 
I the  Edinburgh  edition  of  1669,  the  lines  of  each 
are  marked  with  their  respective  initials,  so  it  is 
easily  seen  to  what  extent  Robert  Sempill  — ta 
use  the  words  of  the  title-page  — “augmented  and 
enlarged  ” his  father’s  poem.  And  it  is  a sugges- 
tive fact,  that  Taylor’s  Pedlar  and  Romish  Priest 
contains  only  the  lines  written  by  Sir  James 
Sempill ; though  the  plagiarising  Water  Poet  has 
interpolated  some  prose  accounts  of  alleged  Romish 
miracles,  in  all  probability,  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  swell  the  publication  to  a remunerative 
bulk. 

Taylors  Pennyless  Pilgrimage  to  Scotland  was 
performed  in  1618.  Leaving  facts  for  reasonable 
conjecture,  we  may  assume  that  Taylor,  when  in 
Scotland,  obtained  a printed  copy  or  MS.  of  the 
original,  uwdiMgmQViiQdiPackman" sPaternoster ; and, 
some  seven  years  afterwards,  heard  of  its  au- 
thor’s death.  Fifteen  years  more  pass  away,  when 
Taylor,  knowing  the  author  to  be  dead,  and  pro- 
bably supposing  the  work  forgotten,  and  troubled 
with  a severe  attack  of  impecuniosity  — a com- 
plaint to  which,  unfortunately,  he  was  very  sub- 
ject in  his  latter  days  — resolved  to  earn  a dis- 
honest crust  by  publishing  the  work,  under  another 
title,  as  his  own. 

Much  more  might  be  said,  and  must  be  told  at 
a future  time,  about  both  Taylor  and  the  Sem- 
pills ; but  I have  already,  I am  afraid,  over- 
stepped the  limited  bounds  of  a “ N.  & Q.”  paper. 
However,  I plead  in  my  excuse,  the  very  great 
interest  pertaining  to  all  of  John  Taylor’s  pro- 
ductions — that,  next  to  the  old  dramatists,  he 
merits  our  thanks  for  holding  the  mirror  up  to 
nature,  and  showing  us  the  form  and  pressure  of 
his  times  — that  from  the  noble  army  of  British 
authors,  we  could  better  spare  a better,  yes ! 
many  a better  man  ; and  that  a well-chosen  and 
well-annotated  selection  of  the  quaint  old  “rhym- 
ing sculler’s,”  works  is  a consummation  most  de- 
voutly to  be  wished  by  all  lovers  of  our  noble 
English  literature  and  history. 

William  Pinkerton. 

Hounslow. 

P.S.  Since  writing  the  above,  I find  a MS.  copy 
of  A Pedlar  and  a Romish  Priest  in  the  Harleian 
Collection  (7332.)  ascribed  to  John  Taylor,  Water 
Poet  — W.  P. 
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WILTON  ITS  LITERAEY  GLORIES. 

The  library  of  the  University  of  Cambridge 
contains : — 

“ A Briefe  Treatise,  declaring  the  Trve  Noble-man  and 
the  Base  Worldling.  By  Walter  Sweeper,  Minister  of 
Strowd.”  London.  4to.  1622.  [8. 37.  11.] 

It  is  a sermon  from  Prov.  xii.  16.,  and  is  dedi- 
cated to  William,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  Philip, 
Earl  of  Montgomery.  The  following  passage  in 
the  Dedication  Is  curious  : — 

“ Your  truly  noble  father’s  house,  for  state  and  govern- 
ment, somewhat  resembled  Salomon’s  Court,  2 Chron.  ix. 
4,,  where  Shebaes  Queene  obserued  the  meate  of  bistable, 
the  sitting  of  his  seruants,  and  the  attendance  of  his 
ministers.  And  your  famous  Wilton  house  like  a litle 
Vniuersitie,  was  a more  excellent  nurcerie  for  learning 
and  pietie  then  euer  it  was  in  former  times,  when  King 
Edgar’s  daughter  Editha  had  her  residence  and  regencie 
there,  so  that  Popish  S.  F.  E.  had  no  need  to  seeke  the 
restoring  of  it  to  its  former  vses.  Wilton  house  had  in 
it  that  godly  learned  Phisitian  and  skilfull  Mathemati- 
cian, M.  Doctor  Moffet,  my  most  worthy  and  kind  friend ; 
it  had  in  it  great  Hugh  Sanford,  learned  in  all  arts, 
sciences,  knowledge  humane  and  diuine,  vsque  ad  mira- 
culumy  whom  I euer  obserued  as  Horace  did  his  Maecenas 
euer  before  him,  singuUbn  pauca  locutus,  from  whom  I 
neuer  departed  without  some  profit.  To  passe  ouer  Ge- 
rard the  Herballist,  M.  Massinger,  and  other  Gentlemen 
schollers.  Neuer  noble  house  had  successiuely  deeper 
Diuines,  namly,  Bishop  Babington,  B.  Parry,  M.  Conna, 
M.  Walford,  M.  Parker,  M.  Bigs,  In  this  noble  House, 
Babington’s  rules  of  pietie  and  honestie  swayed;  swear- 
ing was  banished;  yea,  the  house-keepers  and  inferiour 
seruants  well  knew  and  practised  the  grounds  of  Religion, 
as  Jerome  commendeth  the  ploughmen  of  Palestina  for 
their  Halleluiahs.” 

A notice  of  Dr.  Moffet  will  be  found  in  Athen. 
Cantab.^  ii.  400.  554.  We  were  not  however  till 
now  aware,  that  he  was  skilled  in  the  mathematics. 

Of  Hugh  Sanford,  whose  extensive  and  pro- 
found learning  is  here  so  highly  eulogised,  we  only 
know  that  he  is  the  author  of  a Latin  treatise  on 
Christ’s  descent  into  Hell ; which  was  completed  by 
Kobert  Parker,  and  published  in  4to.  at  Amster- 
dam, 1611.  Sanford  was  probably  an  Oxford 
man;  but  he  is  not  mentioned  by  Wood,  nor  can 
his  name  be  found  in  Watt. 

Gerard,  the  herbalist,  requires  no  remark. 

The  notice  of  Massinger,  slight  as  it  is,  will  no 
doubt  interest  many  of  your  readers.  It  seems  to 
render  conclusive  the  now  general  opinion,  that 
he  did  not  serye  the  house  of  Herbert  in  a menial 
capacity. 

Gervase  Babington  was  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  through  whose  influence  he  obtained 
promotion.  It  is  said  that  he  assisted  the  Coun- 
tess in  her  version  of  the  Psalms. 

B.  Parry  is  no  doubt  Henry  Parry,  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  who  was  born  in  Wiltshire. 

M.  Conna  is  very  probably  Abraham  Conham, 
of  whom  we  have  given  a somewhat  meagre  notice 
in  Athen.  Cantab..,  ii.  356. 

M.  Parker  is  Robert  Parker,  Fellow  of  Corpus 


Christ!  College,  Cambridge;  B.A.  1581  ; M.A. 
1585  ; sometime  rector  of  Wilton,  and  ultimately 
minister  atDoesburgh,  in  Holland;  where  he  died 
in  1614.  Besides  the  continuation  of  Sanford’s 
Treatise,  he  wrote  other  works,  mostly  or  entirely 
against  the  Church  of  England.  Watt  mentions 
him,  but  erroneously  states  that  he  died  in  New 
England  In  1667. 

We  know  nothing  of  M.  AValford,  or  M.  Bigs. 

Lastly,  we  regret  to  say  that  we  know  nothing 
further  of  Walter  Sweeper,  except  that  he  is  the 
author  of  “ Israel's  Itedem2)tion  by  Christ.,  wherein 
is  confuted  the  Arminian  universall  Redemption., 
London,  4to.,  1622.  The  latter  work  is  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  which,  however,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  possess  the  Briefe  Treatise.  Sweeper  is 
not  noticed  by  Wood,  although  he  was  perhaps  of 
Oxford.  C.  H.  & Thompson  Cooper. 

Cambridge. 


FOLK  LORE. 

The  Hooping  Cough.  — May  another  curative 
superstition  pass  muster  in  the  folk  lore  of  “N. 
&Q.”? 

This  juvenile  malady  being  rife  in  and  about 
Dublin,  we  were  alarmed  for  our  Infant  son.  His 
nurse,  a plain  and  pious  Catholic,  announced  her 
possession  of  a charm,  which  would  protect  him, 
she  said,  against  it  then  and  for  ever.  It  was 
simply,  passing  the  child  under  the  belly  of  an  ass 
three  times,  ivith  a certain  prayer  to  be  addressed 
each  time  to  the  Saviour  and  His  Mother,  We 
had  no  belief  in  its  efficacy,  we  told  her,  and 
therefore  it  would  be  useless.  “ I believe  in  it,” 
was  her  reply  ; “ and  it  is  I who  am  to  do  it,  not 
you.”  Willing  to  indulge  her  fancy,  and  aware 
of  its  religious  character,  opposite  as  it  was  in 
some  parts  to  our  creed,  we  let  her  take  her  own 
w^ay ; and  she  went  regularly  through  the  charm, 
offering  its  prayer  with  almost  closed  lips.  What- 
ever that  was,  the  hooping-cough  continued  its 
malignant  course,  touching  not  our  child.  Sub- 
sequently, he  was  placed  at  a boarding-school — 
the  round  whereof  it  went;  every  pupil  being 
stricken  by  it,  he  alone  excepted.  Without  his 
nurse’s  charm  being  repeated,  through  his  whole 
life,  (he  died  in  mature  manhood,)  he  was  free  from 
the  troublesome  epidemic. 

The  Scriptural  records  of  the  ass  have,  I be- 
lieve, obtained  in  Ireland  more  consideration  for 
that  misused  animal  than  in  England  is  generally 
vouchsafed  to  him.  Ovos  pvarnpia  (pep^i. 

Dock-Tea,  a Cure  for  Boils. — A person  in 
my  parish  suffers  intensely  from  those  persecutors 
of  our  flesh,  boils,  which  being  of  the  carbun- 
cular  type,  and  of  very  rapid  formation,  leave  the 
patient,  when  they  do  disappear,  in  a very  pre- 
carious stage  of  convalescence.  No  sooner  is 
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one  core  extracted  than  another  forms,  and  this 
perpetual  encore  is  very  exhausting  to  the  system. 
A co-parishioner  undertook  to  expel  these  visitors 
by  an  exceedingly  simple  process.  She  prescribed 
copious  draughts  of  dock-tea  to  be  taken  during 
the  day.  A remedy  so  simple  could  hardly  fail 
of  adoption,  especially  as  it  had  been  pronounced 
infallible  by  nne  of  the  most  experienced  of  the 
village  faculty.  Those  of  your  readers  who  may 
be  acquainted  only  with  liquors  obtained  from 
London  docks  should  be  reminded  that  those  pro- 
cured from  our  country  samples  are  of  a some- 
what inferior  quality.  This  bitter  beverage  is 
produced  from  the  root  well  boiled,  so  as  to  yield 
the  essence  of  a most  disgusting  decoction.  From 
the  labial  contortions  and  facial  convulsions  that 
follow  the  administration  of  these  doses,  an  eye- 
witness would  imagine  that  the  remedy  was  worse 
than  the  disease.  Can  any  of  your  learned  herb- 
alists inform  me  vdiat  virtue  the  dock  possesses, 
that  an  infusion  of  this  root  should  be  so  confi- 
dently resorted  to  by  one  of  the  doctce  of  the 
nursing  community  for  sanative  purposes  in  such 
a case  ? Is  it  a purifier  of  the  blood  ? or  simply  a 
tonic,  or  what  ? I should  feel  obliged  by  any  in- 
formation on  this  point,  for  boiling  is  a very  in- 
glorious martyrdom,  and  “ boiled  leg”  or  “ boiled 
neck”  no  longer  relishable  fare.  F.  Fhillott. 

Shrove  Tuesday  in  Devonshire.  — In  the 
south-eastern  part  of  Devon  (and  perhaps  else- 
where) the  children  have  a custom  of  coming  to 
people’s  houses,  and  singing  — 

“Tippetty,  tippett3’-  to  [pron.  toe] 

Give  me  a pancake  and  I’ll  be  go.”  * 

It  should  be  “ and  Til  be  gone,”  but  for  the  rhyme ; 
or  “ Give  me  a pancake  and  then  I’ll  go.”  How- 
ever, setting  aside  the  poetry,  I should  like  to 
know  whether  this  custom  (evidently  an  old  one) 
is  known  to  prevail  elsewhere.  P.  PIutchinson. 

New  Year’s  Day.  — In  the  north  of  England 
it  is  considered  unlucky  for  any  inmate  to  go  out 
of  the  house  until  some  one  from  without  has  en- 
tered it ; and  the  first  foot  across  the  threshold  is 
watched  with  great  anxiety,  the  good  or  bad  luck 
of  the  house  during  the  year  depending  on  the 
first  comer  being  a man  or  a woman.  Alice. 

The  Folk-lore  or  Fits.  — The  following  ex- 
tract from  the  Peterborough  Advertiser^  Feb.  9, 
1861,  under  the  head  of  “Ramsey,”  seems  worthy 
of  a place  in  the  folk-lore  of  “ N.  & Q.”  : ~ 

^^Extraordinary  Remedy  for  Fits.  — A female  named 
Stacey  appeared  before  the  Bench  on  VVednesdaj^  to 
answer  the  charge  preferred  by  C.  P.  Bates, , Esq.,  of  un- 
warrantably using  his  name  in  a begging  petition,  of 
which  the  following  is  a copy:  — ‘ By  the  order  of  Mr. 
Bates  that  this  paper  should  be  drawed  up  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Banishing  of  my  Fits  from  me  Mr.  Bates  saith 
that  thare  is  but  one  more  remedy  for  Cure  Of  them  but 
this  that  is  i ham  to  gather  9 sixpencess  from  9 sepprate 


marred  men  it  must  be  the  men  that  gives  me  it  Or  it 
will  have  no  effect  on  my  fits  and  i hope  tha  All  that 
takes  it  intrust  in  this  thing  may  never  fall  A victem 
to  this  awful  Complaint  nor  yet  others  for  A few  days  A 
Go  they  that  held  me  expected  every  moment  Being  my 
last  and  Mr.  Bates  saith  by  doing  this  i shal  loose  them 
be  so  kind  As  to  put  your  Names  down  so  that  thar  is  no 
more  than  the  9 6d  Gathered  theas  are  to  make  A ring 
on  for  me  to  ware  Mises  Stacey  midlemore  ’ — The  ‘ vie- 
tern  ’ of  fits,  and  of  this  extraordinary — though,  we  be- 
lieve, somewhat  locally  popular  delusion  — was  severely 
reprimanded  by  their  worships  and  discharged.  We  un- 
derstand that  the  frail  petitioner  has  collected  the  magi- 
cal number  of  ‘ sixpencess  ’ from  * 9 sepprate  marred 
men  ’ that  were  given  in  strict  accordance  with  the  ex- 
acting terms  of  the  recipe,  and  that  the  silver  contribu- 
tions are  in  process  of  conversion  into  the  wonder-work- 
ing chai'm  that  has  already  exerted  its  power  in  bringing 
to  light  this  curious  fossil  specimen  of  humanity  found  in 
Middlemoor  Fen,  a.d,  1861.” 

In  the  above,  we  may  especially  remark  the 
Eurlpidean  sneer  with  which  m.arried . men  are 
termed  “ marred  men,”  though,  it  is  satisfactory  to 
know,  that  any  men  must  necessarily  be  marred, 
when  they  are  forcibly  deprived  of  their  f s, 

Cuthbert  Bede. 

Pope  Ladies.  — I enclose  two  pope  ladies;  they 
are  a bun  made  rudely  in  the  shape  of  a woman,  and 
sold  at  St.  Alban’s,  Herts,  on  New  Year’s  Morn- 
ing. Can  you  tell  me  the  origin  or  intention  of  the 
custom,  and  if  it  prevails  elsev/here  ? A.  M.  C. 

Folk-lore  preventative  against  Infection. 
— I write  this  note  from  a Huntingdonshire  village, 
where  there  are  some  cases  of  small-pox.  An  old 
cottager  told  me,  that  the  best  way  to  prevent  the 
disease  from  spreading  was,  to  open  the  window  of 
the  sick-room  at  sunset,  in  order  to  admit  the 
gnats  ; who  would  load  themselves  with  the  in- 
fection, and  then  fly  forth  and  die.  “ Smoking, 
and  white-wash,  and  tar-water,  are  fools  to  them 
gnats;”  said  my  informant,  who  placed  the  most 
implicit  reliance  on  his  scrap  of  folk-lore. 

Cuthbert  Bede. 


SUCCESSIVE  ELDEST  SONS  BEAEING  THE 
SAME  CHRISTIAN  NAME. 

In  a communication  at  page  91  of  the  current 
volume  I noticed  an  instance,  in  the  Snagg  family, 
of  four  eldest  sons  successively  bearing  the  nam^e 
of  Thomas.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  two 
more  generations  also  were  of  the  s£*inename;  and 
if  Sir  Thomas  Snagg,  M.P.  for  Bedford,  was,  as  is 
supposed,  the  father  of  the  first  of  these,  then  he 
and  his  father,  Serjeant  Thomas  Snagg,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  being  added  to  the 
list,  make  six  in  succession  of  the  same  Christian 
name. 

I have  since  been  reminded  that  the  name 
“Heneage”  is  hereditary  in  the  noble  house  of 
Aylesford,  having  been  borne  in  succession  by  all 
the  earls  since  the  creation  of  that  peerage  in 
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1714.  Six  earls  in  direct  descent  from  father  to 
son  have  been  so  named ; and  as  the  father  of  the 
first  Lord  Aylesford  was  Heneage  Finch,  Earl  of 
l^ottingham,  and  as  the  eldest  son  of  the  present 
Lord  Aylesford  (Lord  Guernsey)  likewise  bears 
that  name,  we  arrive  at  the  extraordinary  and 
perhaps  unparalleled  fact  of  the  same  Christian 
name  being  borne  by  eight  generations  of  noble- 
men, in  a direct  descent  and  unbroken  succession, 
all  of  them  being  (at  least  eventual)  eldest  or  only 
sons. 

In  the  pedigree  of  Bell  of  Woolsington,  co. 
Northumberland,  in  Sir  Bernard  Burke’s  Landed 
Gentrij^  2nd  ed,,  I find  five  of  that  family  in  suc- 
cession bearing  the  name  of  Matthew,  and  they 
are  stated  to  be  eldest  sons,  except  in  one  case, 
where,  however,  no  other  son  is  mentioned. 

Your  readers  will  readily  call  to  mind  the  well- 
known  instance  of  the  kings'  of  Prussia,  all  of 
whom  have  borne  the  name  of  Frederick  or  Fre- 
derick-William  uninterruptedly  till  the  recent 
accession  of  the  present,  king,  William  1. 

As  the  succession  itself  will  best  exhibit  this,  I 
append  it. 

1640..  Frederick-Williara,  the  “ great  Elector”  of  Bran- 
denburg, Duke  of  Prussia. 

1688.  Frederick,  his  son,  crowned  king  as  Frederick 
L,  1701. 

1713.  Fredertck-William  L,  his  son. 

1740.  Frederick  II.,  “ the  Great,”  his  son. 

1786.  Fred  ERICK- William  II.,  his  nephew. 

1797.  Frederick -William  III.,  his  son. 

1840.  Frederick- William  IV.,  his  son. 

1861.  William  I.,  present  king,  his  brother. 

To  which  we  may  add — 

Frederick-William,  his  son,  b.  1831. 
Frederick-William,  his  son,  b.  1859. 

The  last-named  is  the  infant  son  of  our  Princess 
Boyal,  and  bears  in  addition  the  names  of  Victor 
Albert.  (See  his  picture  in  the  Illustrated  London 
News  of  Marqji  2nd.) 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  if  he  should  be  spared  to 
sit  on  the  throne  of  his  forefathers,  he  will  adopt 
either  of  the  latter  names.  The  popes  on  their 
accession  choose  whatever  name  they  like — why 
should  not  the  kings  of  Prussia  do  so  too,  or  at 
least  single  out  one  of  the  numerous  names  they 
are  usually  allotted  at  their  baptism,  in  preference 
to  that  everlasting  Friedrich-Wilhelm. 

The  legal  axiom  which  asserts  that  “ the  king 
never  dies”  need  not  be  held  to  include  the  king’s 
name.  In  fact,  the  only  practical  use  of  Christian 
names  is  to  distinguish  individuals  of  the  same  sir- 
name  (—sire  name,  or  if  you,  with  Dean  Trench, 
prefer  it,  surnarae,=super  nomen). 

It  is  the  more  necessary  in  the  case  of  royal 
families,  whose  surnames  are  never  used  and 
almost  unknown,  that  sovereigns  should  bear 
different  regnal  names,  and  the  neglect  of  this  has 
rendered  the  addition  of  figures  necessary. 

It  will  be  readily  inf.rred  that  the  fact  that  all 


the  kings  of  Prussia  have  been  Fredericks,  in- 
volves the  student  of  German  history  in  endless 
perplexity,  and  greatly  increases  the  difficulty  of 
fixing  in  the  memory  the  chronology  of  the  sove- 
reigns and  events  connected  with  them. 

Only  think  what  inextricable  confusion  our 
notions  of  English  history  would  revel  in,  and 
what  an  extra  amount  of  caning  would  have  been 
necessary  to  instil  into  the  schoolboy  mind  the 
chronology  of  our  English  sovereigns,  if,  instead 
of  being  blessed  with  four  King  Georges  in  suc- 
cession, there  were  no  less  than  seven  extending 
downward  from  the  Restoration,  and  you  can  then 
sympathise  with  the  hardship  imposed  on  the 
stude’nts  of  Prussian  history  by  their  sovereigns. 

No  doubt  there  are  glorious  associations  con- 
nected with  the  name,  but  they  would  stand  out 
more  distinctly  in  history  if  the  name  was  not 
common  to  less  illustrious  sovereigns.  “ 0 ! imi- 
tatores  ! servile  pecus  ! ” 

Having  been  staying  in  Berlin  last  autumn,  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  inconvenience 
caused  by  this  custom  of  the  Prussian  royal  family, 
which  the  inhabitants  partly  obviate  by  adopting 
familiar  or  pet  names  for  some  of  the  sovereigns. 

You  see  I have  made  out,  in  reply  to  Shake- 
speare, that  there  is  a good  deal  in  a name  ; and  I 
think  Shakespeare  himself  admits  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  in  a good  name. 

If  any  other  correspondents  can  adduce  in- 
stances of  the  same  Christian  name  being  borne 
in  succession  by  several  generations,  they  would 
be  interesting,  at  least  to 

John  Riston  Gaestin. 

Dublin. 


LETTER  OF  GENERAL  MONK. 

The  following  letter,  as  an  historical  document, 
from  Gen.  Monk  to  the  magistrates  of  Ruther- 
glen,  may  be  worth  transferring  to  the  pages  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  It  is  printed  in  The  History  of 
Itutherglen  and  East- Kilbride,  by  David  Ure, 
A.M.,  Preacher  of  the  Gospel,  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Natural  History  Society,  Ed., 
Glasgow,  1793,  8vo.,  pp.  334.,  a book  of  great 
merit  and  now  scarce  to  be  found.  At  p.  53.  : — 

“For  My  verie  loveing  freinds  The  Provest 
and  Baillies  of  the  burgh 

of  Rutherglen. 

“ Gentlemen, 

“ Haveing  a call  from  God  and  his  people  to  inarche 
into  England  to  assert  and  maintayne  the  libertye  and 
being  of  parliaments,  our  ancient  constitutione,  and 
thairin  the  friedome  and  rights  of  the  people  of  these 
thrie  Nationes  from  arbitrary  and  tyrannicall  usurpa- 
tiones  upon  their  consciences,  persones,  and  estates,  and 
for  a godlv  Ministry.  I do  thairfor  expect  from  yow  the 
Magistrates  of  the  burgh  of  Rutherglen,  that  yow  doe 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  Common  wealth  in  your  burgh. 
And  I heirby  athorize  yow  to  suppress  all  tumults,  stir- 
rings, & unlawful  assemblies,  and  that  yow  hold  noe 
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correspondency  with  any  of  Charles  Stewart’s  pairtye  or 
his  adherents,  hot  apprehend  any  such  as  shall  make  any 
disturbance  and  send  them  unto  the  nixt  garisone.  And 
doe  further  desj're  3mw  to  countenance  and  to  encowr- 
rage  the  godl}'  Ministry’,  and  all  that  trowdie  feare  God 
in  the  land.  And  that  yow  continow  faithful  to  owne 
and  assert  the  interest  of  the  parliamentar}’-  government 
in  3’’owr  severall  places  and  stationes.  I hope  m3^  absence 
will  be  very  short,  bot  I doe  assure  yow  that  I shall  pro- 
cure from  the  Parliament  whatever  may  be  for  the  good 
government  & reliefe  of  this  Natione,  and  dowbt  not  bot 
to  obteane  abatements  in  3'owr  assessements  and  other 
public  burthenes  according  to  the  proportione  of  Eng- 
land. And  what  further  service  I may  be  able  I shall 
not  be  wanting  in  what  I may  promote  the  happincs  & 
peace  of  this  afflicted  people.  I shall  not  trowble  3'OAv 
further,  bot  beg  3"our  pra3'ers,  and  des3Te  3-0 w to  assure 
3mwrselffes  that  I am 

“ Yowr  faithfull  friend  and  humble  servand, 

“ (Signed)  I George  Monk. 

“ Ed.  the  Nover.  1659. 

■ “ Postscript.  I des3n’e  yow  to  send  me  word  to  BerAvick 
under  3mwr  hands  how  farre  3’OAV  Avill  compl3'-  with  my 
desyres  by  the  12‘ii  of  Decer.  nixt.  I des3’re  yow  that 
what  is  behind  of  the  last  fowr  moneths  of  the  twelff 
monthes  assessment  may  be  in  a reddines  against  it  be 
called  for.” — Council  Records^  ann.  1659. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  P.S.  to  a letter 
is  sometimes  more  important  than  all  the  rest,  and 
so  in  the  last  clause  may  it  have  been  thought  by 
the  magistrates  of  Rutherglen.  G.  N. 


Extracts  from  an  old  Parish  Kegister, 
Catstor,  Lincolnshire. — 

“Memorandum,  y*  Surplisse  (that  decent  and  comely 
habitt)  soe  long  layd  aside  but  carefully’  preserved  by’  a 
friend  in  y®  parish,  was  by  mee,  W“  Carrington,  Cls 
and  Curate,  there  Avorne  upon  Good  Fryday’  and  on  Sun- 
day’, Easter  Day,  att  y®  Communions,  April  14^*1,  1661.” 

“ Memorandum,  August  1658.  That  uppon  the 

day  written  there  Avas  published  in  the 

of  Caster  a petition  to  be  exhibited  to 
The  Lord  Protector,  in  the  behalfe  of  the  whole  County 
of  Lincoln,  for  the  supplying  of  vacant  through- 

out the  whole  County’  which  was  subscribed  by’  the  whole 
parish. 

“(Signed)  \Vm.  Carrington, 

“ Curat : ibid 

“ November  8*^,  1658,  Memorandum.  That  upon  the 
day  and  yeare  aboA’e  Avritten  there  was  published  in  the 
parish  church  of  Caster  another  petition  to  bee  exhibited 
to  his  Plighnesse  Eichard  Lord  Protector,  in  the  behalfe  of 
the  whole  County  of  Lincoln,  for  the  settlement  of  Church 
(Government,  extirpation  of  Papacy’,  heresy’,  and  reforma- 
tion of  other  things,  unto  Avhich  many  subscribed. 

“Wm.  Carrington, 

“Curat:  ibid;” 

“ Martii  27™®,  Anno  Dni : 1676. 

“ Memorandum.  An  Expresse  came  from  y®  Ordinarie 
y«  Deane  and  Chapter  of  Lincoln,  to  us  y«  Minister  and 
Churchwardens  of  Caister,  to  returne  ye  Number  of  all 
Conformists,  Papists,  and  Nonconformists  in  our  Parish 
from  16  years  of  age  and  upwards,  which  was  donne  ac- 
cordingly’, and  ye  number  given  in  April  y®  12th  at  y® 
Visitation.  Conformists  from  16  y’ears  old  and  upAA’ards, 
334;  Papists,  0;  Nonconformists,  000. 


From  a Terrier  1707  The  Incumbent  hath  for 

every  Churching  if  y’e  child  be  li\dng  seven  pence,  but 
if  dead  only’  one  penny.  For  burying,  if  y®  Corps  be  not 
brought  into  Church  only  one  penny.  If  cary’d  through 
the  Church,  then  Sixpence,  but  if  Service  be  perform’d 
in  the  Church,  :and  y®  Corps  buried  in  the  Churchyard, 
then  a Shilling.  If  buried  in  y®  Church  then  three  Shil- 
lings . . . The  Parish  Clerk  is  paid  ...  for  every  grave 
in  the  Churchyard  and  without  Coffin  four  pence;  if 
Avith  Coffin  one  shilling  ...  At  every’  Christening  or 
Churching  feast,  either  his  dinner  or  four  pence.” 

On  a Communion  cup  belonging  to  Caistor 
Church,  Lincolnshire,  is  this  inscription  : — 

“ Donum  Thomse  Sturmy.  Anno  Dni  1707.” 

There  is  no  mention  of  him  in  the  Kegisters. 
Can  any  of  your  correspondents  give  me  any  in- 
formation respecting  him  ? H.  Maclean,  Vicar. 

Alexander  Selkirk.  — A short  time  back, 
while  examining  the  Records  of  the  Court  of 
Queen’s  Bench  for  the  early  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, I lighted  upon  some  criminal  proceedings 
against  an  individual  whose  name  is  familiar  to  us 
all,  — Alexander  Selkirk,  the  hero  of  the  solitary 
island. 

Whether  they  supply  a new  fact  in  his  life  or 
not,  I cannot  say,  not  having  had  leisure  to  follow 
out  the  subject ; at  all  events,  the  discovery  is 
worth  noting. 

The  process  is  against  “ Alexander  Salkirke,” 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Stephen  in  Bristol,  “ Hauta,” 
for  having  committed  an  assault  upon  Richard 
Nettle,  shipwright,  on  the  23rd  September,  12 
Anne  (1713). 

The  indictment  is  framed  as  in  cases  of  common 
assault,  and  therefore  I have  not  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  set  it  out  fully ; but  if  your  readers  feel 
interested  in  the  subject,  I shall  have  great  plea- 
sure in  sending  you  a copy  of  the  indictment. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Selkirk  was  re- 
deemed from  his  lonely  dwelling-place  by  two 
privateers  from  Bristol  in  February,  1709;  they 
returned  to  England,  taking  Selkirk  Avith  them, 
and  arrived  October  1,  1711.  This  would  most 
probably  be  to  Bristol ; Avhere  tAvo  years  after  he 
Avas  residing  in  the  parish  of  St.  Stephen,  as  ap- 
pears by  this  indictment. 

William  Henry  Hart. 

Folkestone  House,  Roupell  Park,  Streathara. 

A Disputed  Pembrokeshire  Marriage.  — 

“ FebT  7*^,  1731-2,  I attended  as  an  Evidence,  being 
desired  by  Edw^  Henry  Edwardes,  Esq.,  in  the  Try’al 
that  came  on  y*  day  at  the  C‘  of  Common  Pleas,  West- 
minster, betAveen  E,  of  WarAvick  and  him ; the  Part  the 
Earl  aimed  at  proving,  Avas  the  non  Marriage  of  M*" 
Francis  EdAvardes,  the  Plaintiff’s  Father,  to  Lady’  Betty’ 
Rich,  but  make  nothing  of  It ; and  my’  L'^  gave  it  up 
in  Cb  and  in  effect  aver’d  he  had  been  impos’d  upon,  and 
ask’d  M^^  Edwardes’s  pardon  for  the  Trouble  he  had  given 
him, 

“On  Edvvardes’s  side  were  Examined  M*^  Pember 
and  M^'  Jones,  CP® ; Mess''®  Rob*  Prust,  John,  James,  and 
Geo,  Phillips,  Brothers,  M''  Higgon,  M*'  Jones's  Wife, 
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Eachel  Davis,  Nath:  Magan,  formerly  Eegister, 

Lewis  Musgrave,  Evan  Rowe.  Large  appearance 
of  Pembrokeshire  Gentlemen  on  y®  occasion.  My  Father, 
Mr  Campbell,  M^  W«i  Owen,  Williams,  Self,  and 
Bro:  John,  appeared  to  be  Evidences  on  M^  Edwardes’s 
side ; bnt  were  not  examin’d,  my  L*!  giving  it  up ; and 
so  a verdict  was  given  for  the  Plaintiff,  S’"  John  Austin, 
Bart.,  foreman  of  the  Jury.  M^  Edwardes’s  Counsel, 
Serjeants  Cheshire,  Darrell,  Eyre,  and  Chappell.  The 
other  side,  Se)  j‘®  Baynes  and  Hawkins.  When  the  Tryal 
was  over,  I wish’d'  M^  Edwardes  joy ; and  he  invited 
me  to  dine  w*^  him ; I desir’d  M*"  R*  Prust  to  present 
my  hum:  service  to  him,  and  Excuse  me  to  him.”  — MS. 
Diary  of  Sir  Erasimis  Philipps,  Bart. 

Mr.  Francis  Edwardes  and  Lady  Elizabeth 
Rich  were  the  great-grandfather  and  great- 
grandmother of  the  present  Lord  Kensington. 

John  Pavin  Phillips. 

Haverfordwest. 

Welsh  Pedigree.  — Every  one  has  heard  of 
the  length  of  a Welsh  pedigree.  Here  is  a good 
specimen  copied  “ out  of  an  old  book,’’  and  it  is 
apropos  of  the  fleur-de-lys.  I will  take  this  op- 
portunity of  asking  who  was  the  author  of  the 
Triad  (not  necessarily  a Welsh  one),  “ Three 
things  the  better  for  being  old  — old  wine,  old 
friends,  and  old  books  ” ? — 

“ S’’  Howell  y Fwyall  ap  Griffith  ap  Howell  ap  Mere- 
dith’ap  Einjon  ap  Gwgan  ap  Mervith  Goch  ap  Cothwyn 
ap  Tangno  aforesaid,  called  Hoel  y Fw^yall  or 
Howel  Poleax  from  his  constant  fighting  with  that  war- 
like Instrument.  Its  said  he  dismounted  the  French 
King,  cut  off  his  Horse’s  head  at  one  Blow  with  his  Bat- 
tle Ax,  and  took  the  French  King  Prisoner.  As  a tro- 
phy of  which  Victory,  its  said,  he  bore  the  Armes  of 
France  with  a Battle  Ax  in  bend  sinister  Argent.  Jollo 
Coch,  a famous  Bard  that  lived  in  the  time  of  King  Edw. 
the  S'!,  Rich.  2“^,  and  H:  4.^^  saith,  Howel  y Fwyall 
took  the  French  King  Prisoner,  and  did  great  service 
with  his  Poleax,  for  which  he  was  afterward  knighted, 
and  made  Constable  of  the  Castle  of  Crickieth  in  Carnar- 
vonshire, and  had  given  him  a new  Coate  of  Armes,  viz.. 
Sable  3 Flowers  de  lis,  over  all  a Battle  Axe  in  Bend 
Sinister  Argent,  and  a mess  of  meat  to  be  carried  before 
his  Axe  or  Partizan  for  ever,  which  Mess  after  his  death 
was  carried  down  to  be  given  to  the  Poor  for  the  good  of 
his  Soule.  The  said  Mess  had  8 Yeomen  attendance 
founded  at  the  King’s  charge,  which  were  afterward 
called  Yeomen  of  the  Croivn,  and  had  8'^  per  diem.” 

Wm.  Davis. 

St.  John’s  Wood. 

“History  of  the  Venetian  Republic.” — In 
a recent  article  in  the  Manchester  Review,  which 
casually  fell  into  my  hands,  I observe  that,  al- 
though the  general  merit  of  my  book  upon  Venice 
is  recognised  by  the  critic,  the  method  of  treat- 
ment is  described  as  faulty,  and  the  vocabulary 
employed  as  objectionable.  To  the  latter  propo- 
sition I can  only  reply,  that  for  the  most  part  I 
have  made  use,  in  my  work,  of  the  shortest  and 
most  unaffected  phrases  which  occurred  to  me, 
and  that,  although  I am  aware  of  a few  inad- 
vertent departures  from  my  rule  of  preferring 
English  words  to  Latinisms  or  Gallicisms,  I was 


so  anxious  to  avoid  any  imputations  of  the  kind 
here  laid  upon  me,  that  I expunged  every  offend- 
ing expression  of  this  sort  from  the  proof  sheets, 
substituting  one  more  simple  and  more  Saxon. 
Notwithstanding  this,  I must  plead  guilty,  I find, 
in  occasional  instances,  of  neglecting  such  a pre- 
caution. 

As  to  the  second  point,  I have  only  to  say,  that 
where  it  becomes  a question  of  condensing  into 
four  octavo  volumes  the  history  of  one  thousand 
years,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  treat  the  sub- 
ject in  the  same  manner  as  if  one  had  merely  to 
spread  the  history  of  a fraction  of  that  time  over 
the  same  space.  I am  not  raising  any  argument 
on  relative  literary  merit  between  myself  and 
others ; on  such  a topic  I,  of  course,  should  be 
the  last  to  speak.  But  I am  trying  to  explain 
the  peculiar  nature  of  my  labours,  and  the  diffi- 
culty in  which  I stood  regarding  picturesque  mi- 
nuteness of  detail ; and  my  impression  is,  that  if 
I should  do  my  work  over  again,  I should  do  it 
exactly  in  the  same  manner.  At  the  same  time, 
I am  not  at  all  sure  that  I should  not  have  acted 
more  judiciously  in  selecting  a period,  as  others 
have  done,  than  in  attempting  a comprehensive 
history,  which  has  already  occupied  me  since 
1853,  and  which  I may  never  live  to  finish. 

W.  Carew  Hazlitt. 


MAR-PRELATE  TRACTS. 

In  the  State  Trials  (Howell’s  edition,  vol.  i.  p. 
1263.),  mention  is  made  of  five  books,  entitled  re- 
spectively — 

“ The  Epitome.” 

“ The  Supplication  to  the  Parliament.” 

“ Have  you  any  Work  for  the  Cooper?  ” 

« Marty n Senior.” 

“Mart3’n  Junior.” 

For  printing  and  publishing  these  books,  Sir 

Richard  Knightly,  Mr.  Hales,  Sir Wickstone 

and  his  wife,  were  cited  into  the  Court  of  Star 
Chamber,  on  Friday  the  13th  February,  31  Eliza- 
beth, 1588.  This  Sir  Richard  Knightly  was  many 
times  member  of  Parliament  for  the  county  of 
Northampton  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
He  was  a great  favourer  of  the  Puritan  party, 
and  at  the  expense  of  printing  their  libels,  as  is 
reported,  being  influenced  by  Snape,  and  some 
other  leading  ministers  of  this  county.  These 
libels  were  printed  by  one  Walgrave,  who  had  a 
travelling  press  for  this  purpose,  which  was  once 
brought  down  to  Fawesley,  and  from  thence  by 
several  stages  removed  to  Manchester,  where  both 
the  press  and  the  workmen  were  seized  by  the 
Earl  of  Derby. 

Sir  Richard  and  his  confederates  were  cited 
into  the  Star  Chamber,  and  received  the  following 
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sentences : himself,  for  allowintr,  The  Epitome  to 
be  printed  in  his  house,  fined  2000Z. ; Mr.  Hales, 
for  allowing  The  Supplication  to  the  Parliament^ 
and  Have  you  any  Worh  for  the  Cooper  ? to  be 

printed  in  his  house,  1000  marks  ; Sir Wick- 

stone,  for  obeying  his  wife,  and  not  discovering  it, 
500  marks ; Lady  Wickstone,  for  allov/ing  Mar- 
tyn  Senior  and  Martyn  Junior  to  be  printed  in 
their  house,  lOOOL,  and  all  of  them  imprisonment 
at  her  Majesty’s  pleasure.  Upon  the  intercession, 
however,  of  Whitgift,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
whom  they  had  most  insulted,  they  were  set  at 
liberty,  and  had  their  fines  remitted. 

These  books  are  interesting,  as  forming  a por- 
tion of  the  numerous  Puritan  publications,  the 
authors  of  which  were  so  mercilessly  pursued  by 
the  Court  of  Star  Chamber ; but  I do  not  find 
copies  of  them  at  the  British  Museum.  The  third 
book.  Have  you  any  Worh  for  the  Cooper  ? was 
reprinted  in  1845  by  John  Petheram,  71.  Chan- 
cery Lane. 

I have  a copy  of  this  reprint,  but  I should  be 
very  glad  if  any  of  your  readers  could  refer  me 
to  the  original  editions  of  all  the  five  works  above 
specified.  The  loan  of  any  of  them  would  be  es- 
teemed a favour  by  Wilwam  Henry  Hart. 

Folkestone  House,  Eoupell  Park,  Streatham. 

[The  late  Mr.  Petheram  reprinted  not  only  Hay  any 
fTork  for  a Cooper,  but  The  Epitome  and  an  Epistle  to  the 
Terrible  Priests  (both  in  1843),  An  Almond  for  a Parrot 
(in  1846),  and  Cooper’s  Admonition  in  1847.  He  had  also 
prepared  an  edition  of  Plains  Percival,  YAb  intended  pre- 
face to  which  will  be  found  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  2*^^  S.  iv.  321. ; 
but  we  are  not  aware  whether  the  latter  work  was  ever 
published.  Some  notes  on  Pap  with  a Hatchet  will  be 
found  in  vol.  iii.  2“^  S.  331.  437.,  and  a very  curious 
Mar-Prelate  Poem,  A Whip  for  an  Ape,  or  Martin  Dis- 
played, will  be  found  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  2’‘^^  S.  vi.  6,,  commu- 
nicated by  Dr.  Rimbault,  Vv^ho  kindly  promised  some 
further  poems  of  the  same  kind.  Our  correspondent  should 
also  consult  Maskell’s  History  of  the  Martin  Marprelate 
Controversy,  published  in  1845.3 


“Bolster’s  Quarterly  Magazine.” — Can  any 
of  your  Irish  readers  give  me  any  information  re- 
garding the  contributors  to  a magazine  which  was 
published  about  1826,  called  Bolster's  Quarterly 
Magazine  ? R.  Inglis. 

Boston  de  Fontainebleau.  — What  is  the 
earliest  mention  of  the  game  of  Boston  de  Fon- 
tainebleau ? H. 

The  Family  or  Cowper,  the  Poet.  — In  the 
5th  vol.  of  the  History  of  England,  by  Lord  Ma- 
caulay, at  p.  236.,  he  remarks  upon  the  trial  * of 
Spencer  Cowper,  grandfather  of  the  poet,  on  the  al- 
leged charge  of  the  murder  of  a Quaker  girl  named 
Stout,  which  had  been  trumped  up,  as  it  was  con- 
sidered, for  political  purposes,  but  which  was 


* At  the  Hertford  Spring  Assizes  in  1698-9. 


most  signally  defeated  by  an  unequivocal  acquit- 
tal. His  Lordship  proceeds  to  observe,  that  “it 
is  curious  that  of  all  Cowper’s  biographers,  none 
makes  the  faintest  allusion  to  this  Hertford  trial, 
which  was  so  remarkable  an  event  in  the  history 
of  the  family ; nor  does  he  believe  any  mention  of 
the  trial  can  be  found  in  any  of  the  poet’s  numer- 
ous letters.”  M propos  now  the  family  name  is 
sur  le  tapis,  I request  to  be  informed  what,  if  any, 
was  the  degree  of  relationship  Lieut.-Gen.  Spencer 
Cowper  (whose  date  of  rank  in  the  British  army 
was  Sept.  28,  1787,)  bore  to  the  poet  ? I happen 
to  know  a little  of  him  and  his  military  status. 
He  began  his  services  in  the  1st  Foot-G-uards,  in 
which  regiment  he  was  many  years  ; he  was  after- 
wards appointed  Lieut.-Governor  of  Tynemouth, 
which  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  The 
latter  event  took  place  at  his  seat  at  Ham,  Surrey, 
near  Richmond,  on  Monday,  13th  March,  1797,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-three.  The  poet,  in  his  letters 
to  Lady  Hesketh,  makes  frequent  mention,  after 
the  date  of  the  31st  Jan.  1786,  of  a person  under 
the  appellation  simply  of  “the  General”;  and 
always  in  terms  of  the  highest  esteem  and  friend- 
ship ; and  I conclude  that  this  General  cannot  be 
any  other  than  the  above  Lieut.- Gen.  Spencer 
Cowper.  If  I am  mistaken,  perhaps  some  corre- 
spondent of  “ N.  & Q.”  will  set  me  right.  4>. 

Kichmond,  Surrey. 

Dibdin’s  Spenceriana. — In  the  first  volume  of 
Dibdin’s  Bibliotheca  Spenceriana,  on  p.  1.,  there 
is  a woodcut  printed  in  red  ink,  representing  four 
skeletons  leading  the  same  number  of  people  ; and 
on  p.  220.  there  is  another  cut  — the  “Tempta- 
tion.” Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  where 
these  are  taken  from,  as  I can  find  no  mention 
made  of  them  by  Dr.  Dibdin  ? D.  D.  D. 

Henry  Ellison,  author  of  Mad  Moments,  or 
First  Verse  Attempts  by  a Born-Natural,  8fc.,  Sfc. 
2 vols.  12mo.  (Malta),  1833.  Can  any  correspon- 
dent give  me  any  information  concerning  the 
author  of  the  above  extraordinary  volumes  ? He 
is  described  in  the  title-page  as  “ of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford  ” ; but  I have  failed  to  learn  anything  of 
him.  His  poems  receive  brilliant  notice  in  Dr. 
John  Brown’s  sunny  Paper  on  Henry  Vaughan, 
which  is  to  form  Ho.  I.  of  the  second  series  of 
Horae  Subsecivce.  Is  Mr.  Ellison  still  living  ? 
If  not,  where  may  details  be  found  ? Anything 
else  by  him  published  ? * Admirer. 

Fictions.  — 

“ Our  fictions  at  least  led  to  something  for  the  publick 
good,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  those  coined  by 
some  philosophers:  such  as  that  Truth  being  the  sole 
test  of  right,  murder  was  justly  punished  as  a species  of 
lying ; and  the  German  civilians  who,  assuming  that  every 

[*  The  London  Catalogue  contains  another  work  by 
this  writer,  entitled  The  Poetry  of  Real  Life,  12mo., 
1844.— Ed.] 
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man’s  consent  was  necessary  to  all  that  was  done  to  him, 
proved  to  their  own  satisfaction,  that  a bankrupt  consents 
to  the  division  of  his  goods,  and  a thief  to  be  hanged.”  — 
Hints  on  the  Study  of  Law^  by  F.  Wood,  London,  1768, 
pp.  96. 

Are  these  the  fictions  of  the  author,  or  of  the 
philosophers  ? If  the  latter,  who  are  they  ? 

E.  Is".  H. 

HaLDENBY  of  HaLDENBY  and  SwANLAND,  CO. 
York.  — I wish  to  ascertain  if  any  thing  is  known 
of  the  history  of  this  family  after  the  Civil  Wars. 
Robert  Haldenby,  who  was  then  its  representa- 
tive, compounded  for  his  estates,  642/.  IO5. 

By  Hopkinson’s  Pedigrees,  it  seems  that  he 
married  Katherine,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Knol- 
lys,  and  had  by  her,  at  the  time  these  pedigrees 
were  compiled,  two  sons  living,  Robert  and  Francis. 
The  family  did  not  appear  at  Dugdale’s  Visitation. 

J • 

Hoeyeand  Famiey.  — Can  any  of  your  readers 
tell  me  anything  of  the  family  of  Holyland  f Some 
ninety  years  ago,  an  ancestor  of  mine  married  a 
Miss  Holyland.  She  was,  we  believe,  a Londoner 
from  the  city  ; and  her  crest,  from  some  old  spoons 
now  extant,  was  a cross  entwined  by  a serpent. 
Do  you  know  of  any  Holylands  with  (or  even 
without)  this  crest  ? 

“ Stemmata  quid  prosunt.” 

Bath. 

Irish  Barristers.  — Is  there  any  printed  work 
containing  a list  of  Irish  Barristers  from  an  early 
period,  and  giving  the  dates  of  their  being  called 
to  the  Bar,  legal  preferments,  and  death  ? If  not, 
perhaps  there  may  be  some  MS.  supplying  the 
desired  information.  What  particulars  do  the 
Records  of  the  Hon.  Society  of  King’s  Inns  con- 
tain ? Are  they  easily  accessible  ? 

John  Ribton  Garstin. 

Learned  Crusaders.  — What  does  Mrs.  He- 
mans  mean,  in  one  of  her  poems,  by  writing  thus  : — 

“ And  the  hymns  the  learned  Crusaders  sang 
Have  died  in  Galilee  ” ? 

In  what  respect  were  the  Crusaders  entitled  to 
be  called  learned  ^ Curiosus, 

Maiteand  of  Gight,  Aberdeenshire.  — Is 
there  any  pedigree  of  this  ancient  family  in  exist- 
ence, in  print  or  MS.  ? What  arms  did  they 
bear  ? Sigma  Theta. 

Members  of  Pareiament  for  Andover.  — 

Francis  Halley,  Esq.,  28  Eliz. 

Henry  Read,  Esq.,  30  Eliz. 

Thomas  Temple,  Esq.,  ditto. 

Edward  Phillips,  Esq.,  39  Eliz. 

Edward  Reynolds,  Esq.,  ditto. 

Sir  Thomas  Jermyn,  Knt.,  1 James  I.  Was  this  the 

Master  of  the  Horse  to  the  Queen  of  Charles  I.  ? 
Thomas  Antrobus,  Gent.,  1 James  I. 

John  Sutor,  or  Shuter,  Esq.,  18  & 21  James  I.  and  1 

Charles  I.  (Qu.  Of  Winterbourne,  co.  Wilts.) 


Ralph  Conway,  Esq , 3 Charles  I. 

Sir  Richard  W^mn,  Bart.,  15  Charles  I.  Was  he  not 
Gentleman  of  the  Privy  Chamber  to  Charles  I.,  and  re- 
sided at  Isleworth  ? 

Sir  Henry  Rainsford,  Knt.,  16  Charles  I.  Was  he  father 
of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Rainsford? 

Henry  Vernon,  Esq.,  13th  April,  1641.  Unseated  on 
Petition. 

John  Duns,  of  Huntley,  Esq.,  3rd  Sept.  1654. 

Gabrieli  Beck,  of  Westminster,  > ...  -r 
Robert  Gough,  of  Vernham’s  Dean,  | 

John  Collins,  Esq.,  Steward  of  Andover,  13  Charles  IL, 
33  Charles  IL,  and  1 James  II. 

Sir  Kingsmill  Lucy,  Bart.,  of  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
Middlesex,  25  Charles  II. 

Francis  Shepherd,  Esq.,  of  the  City  of  London,  12  Wil- 
liam HI.,  and  four  succeeding  Parliaments. 

Wm.  Guidott,  Esq.,  5th  Oct.  1710,  and  other  Parliaments. 
John  Griffin  Griffin,  Esq.,  23  George  II.,  and  following 
Parliaments. 

Benjamin  Lethlieullin,  Esq.,  8 George  III.,  and  following 
Parliaments. 

Information  respecting  any  of  the  gentlemen  in 
the  foregoing  list,  who  were  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  borough  of  Andover,  or  references 
where  to  find  such  information,  will  much  oblige 

S.  S. 

H.B.  My  list  is  not  complete  for  the  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Morris,  — Who  was  the  Rev.  John  Morris,  of 
Belton,  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  co.  Lincoln,  who 
died  about  1745,  aged  seventy-three  ; and  did  he 
leave  any  descendants  ? J. 

“A  Hii^  Days’ Wonder.”  — Would  you  or 
any  of  your  numerous  correspondents  kindly  in- 
form me  the  origin  of  the  saying  “ A nine  days’ 
wonder?”  Also  whether  it  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  nine  days’  reign  of  Tommaso  Aniello  ? 

J.  Le  R. 

“ The  Pocket  Magazine.”  — Can  any  reader 
of  “ H.  & Q.”  give  me  any  information  regarding 
two  contributors  to  a periodical,  called  The  Pocket 
Magazine?  1.  The  author  of  a poetical  para- 
phrase of  Psalm  cxxxvii.,  by  “Basil”  (see  vol.  v. 
or  vl.)  This  gentleman  is  author  of  other  poems, 
&c.,  in  the  early  volumes  of  this  periodical.  The 
Pocket  Magazine  about  this  time  (1822  ?)  was.  If 
I mistake  not,  edited  by  Mr.  Arliss,  printer.  2. 
“ F.  C.  N.,”  author  of  essays,  entitled  “ My  Hob- 
byhorse,” various  poems,  &c.  See  Robins’s  Pocket 
Magazine,  Kew  Series  (vol.  ii.,  &c.,  about  1 828- 
29.)  R.  Ingeis. 

Society  of  Gentlemen. — I have  in  my  posses- 
sion a box,  upon  which,  on  a brass  plate,  is  in- 
scribed : — 

“ The  Gift  of  Mr.  RoV  Brightall,  for  the  Vse  of  ye 
Society  of  Gentlemen  borne  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul, 
Covent  Garden,  1712.  Remember  the  Poor.” 

Can  any  of  your  correspondents  furnish  me 
with  any  information  about  the  said  Society  ? 

Clarry. 
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“ The  True  Loyalist.”  — Can  you  inform  me 
who  is  author  of  a tragi-comedy  (without  a name) 
in  a volume  having  the  following  title  : The  True 
Loyalist ; or  Chevaliei^' s Favourite.  Being  a col- 
lection of  elegant  Songs  never  before  printed  ; 
also  several  other  Loyal  compositions  wrote  by 
eminent  hands.  12mo.,  1779,  pp.  144.  Privately 
printed.  (See  Martin’s  Catalogue.^  Is  it  known 
who  was  editor  of  this  volume  ? * K.  Inglis. 


The  Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty. — I have 
just  learnt,  from  an  inspection  of  a sale  catalogue 
of  Mr.  Hodgson,  that  this  ancient  and  valuable 
muniment-book  is  the  property  of  the  dissolved 
College  of  Advocates  of  Doctors’  Commons.  It 
appears  that  the  learned  LL.D.’s  will,  next  April, 
offer  it  to  the  highest  bidder.  Can  any  reader  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  tell  us  how  it  came  into  the  hands  of 
this  College  ? It  is  a genuine  record,  and  the 
history  of  its  wanderings  would  be  curious.  X. 

[This  is  only  a transcript  of  “The  Black  Book  of  the 
Admiralty,”  the  original  itself  being  among  Selden’s  ma- 
nuscripts in  the  Bodleian  libraiy,  a thin  4to.,  No.  3341., 
entitled  “ Laws  of  the  Admiralty  for  England,  MS.  in  old 
French.”  It  appears  that  Selden  borrowed  the  volume, 
probably  from  the  Admiralty  Court,  and  not  having  re- 
turned it,  his  executors  sent  it,  with  his  other  manu- 
scripts, to  the  Bodleian  library.  Prynne  had  consulted 
it:  see  his  Animadversions,  pp.  115,  116.  Besides  the 
office  copy  of  this  MS.  at  the  Admiralty  at  Whitehall, 
there  is  one  in  the  Lincoln’s-Inn  library,  aniong  Sir  Mat- 
thew Hale’s  MSS.,  No.  5621.  There  is  another,  but  not 
correct,  Lansdowne  MS.  318.,  being  part  of  the  collections 
of  Henr}’-  Powle,  Esq.  “ It  appears  that  this  book  was 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Kobert  Middleton, 
Master  of  Bequests  temp.  Hen.  YIL,  who  is  conjectured 
to  have  been  the  author.”  (Catal.  Lansdowne.)  There 
is  another,  but  more  modern  copy,  in  the  Hargrave  MS. 
No.  185.,  in  the  British  Museum.  The  late  Kt.  Hon. 
John  Wilson  Croker  had  also  a copy  in  his  library. 
“ The  early  proceedings  recorded  in  The  Black  Book,”  re- 
marks Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  “were  not  written  at  the  time 
they  occurred,  nor  probably  for  at  least  a century  after- 
wards, and,  consequently,  they  are  not  entitled  to  the 
consideration  which  is  due  to  contemporaneous  state- 
ments.” Vide  Nicolas’s  History  of  the  Boyal  Navy,  ii. 
481.,  and  Alex.  Luders’s  Tracts  on  various  Subjects  in  the 
Law  and  History  of  England,  ii.  464.  ] 

Peter  Mease.  — In  the  British  Museum  (Add. 
MS.  10,417.)  there  is  a Latin  play  named  Adras- 
ius  Farentans,  dedicated  to  Bishop  Andrewes  by 
the  author,  Peter  Mease.  Is  anything  known 
of  this  author’s  history?  Was  the  piece  written 
for  performance  at  any  school  or  college  ? 

R.  Inglis. 

[Dr.  Peter  Mease  was  admitted  to  the  prebend  of 
Woodburgh,  in  the  collegiate  church  of  Southwell,  on  the 
24th  Dec.,  1631.  His  successor  was  appointed  9th  Oct., 
1660.  The  dedication  to  the  above  play  does  not  inform 


[*  D.  Constable’s  copy  of  this  small  and  rare  volume 
sold  for  21.  9.?.  — Ed.] 


us  whether  it  was  written  for  performance.  In  the  li- 
brary of  Queen’s  College,  vol.  ccxv.  fol.  25.,  is  the  follow- 
ing work  by  the  same  writer : — “ Glossarium  Petri  Measii, 
seu  potius  e glossario  illo  excerpta  qusedam,  ad  Chronicoa 
Georgii  Logothetae  rod  ’AKpoTroAtVov.”] 

James  Ferguson,  F.B.S.  — There  is  a short 
Life  of  Ferguson,  written  by  himself,  and  con- 
tinued by  the  editor,  in  Partington’s  edition  of 
his  Astronomical  Lectures.  Can  any  of  your  cor- 
respondents give  me  further  details  with  regard 
to  him,  or  say  where  such  may  be  found  ? The 
engraving  prefixed  to  this  edition  is  said  to  be 
“ from  an  original  picture.”  Is  this  picture  still 
extant ; if  so,  where  ? Is  there  any  other  original 
picture  of  Ferguson  ? Did  Ferguson,  when  re- 
siding in  London,  obtain  a grant  of  arms  ? 

W.  H. 

[An  interesting  account  of  James  Ferguson  will  be 
found  in  Chambers’s  Blog.  Diet,  of  Eminent  Scotsmen,  ii. 
291 — 302.  Consult  also  Nichols’s  Bowyer’s  Anecdotes, 
pp.  400.  596. ; and  Nichols’s  Literary  Anecdotes,  ii.  422 — 
425.,  iii.  57.,  where  it  is  stated  that  there  is  a good  mezzo- 
tinto  portrait  of  Mr.  Ferguson,  inscribed  “ James  Fergu- 
son, F.B.S.,  John  Townshend,  pinxit,  published  Dec.  7, 
1776.  Printed  for  Bobert  Steward,  Engraver  and  Mo- 
deller of  Portraits  in  wax.”  Ferguson’s  valuable  library 
of  mathematical  books,  manuscripts,  and  instruments, 
was  sold  by  auction,  by  Leigh  Sothebv,  Nov.  15 — 23, 
1802.] 

Thomas  Willford,  Philomathesis.  — Allow 
me  to  repeat  the  following  Query,  which  appeared 
in  your  quondam  contemporary  Willis's  Current 
Notes,  without  eliciting  the  required  information. 

I lately  picked  up  at  an  old  book-stall  a 12mo. 
manuscript  volume  of  240  pages,  very  clearly  and 
well  written,  in  a hand  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
It  is  entitled  : — - 

“ A genuine  Description  and  Vse  of  the  Perpetual 

Kalendar Secondly,  a temporary  Table  for  22 

Yeares  to  come  ....  Thirdly,  an  Appendix,  foreshowing 
the  Effects  of  Eclipses,  and  Prognostications  of  the  Wea- 
ther, by  the  IPlanets ; the  litigious  Termes  and  Beturnes ; 
a Table  of  the  Norman  Kings;  the  Marts  and  Faires  in 
England  and  Wales:  a Microchronicon  of  Memorable 
Things:  all  surrendered  facile  by 

“ Thomas  Willford,  Philomathesis.” 

After  the  title-page,  which  is  too  long  to  give 
in  extenso,  follows  an  address  “ To  the  Ingeniously 
Wise  and  Benevolent  Reader,”  in  which  the  writer 
refers  to  his  “bookes  of  Astronomie”  and  his 
“ Meteorrologicall  Prognostications.” 

I cannot  find  the  name  of  the  writer  in  any 
work  of  reference  to  which  I have  access  here, 
and  I shall  feel  grateful  for  any  particulars  re- 
specting him,  and  for  information  whether  the 
MS.  in  my  possession  has  ever  been  published. 
From  the  following  passages  it  would  appear,  that 
Willford  was  a Roman  Catholic  and  a Royalist. 
The  Gunpowder  Treason  he  describes  as  “that 
sencelesse  and  inhuman  conspiracie,”  which  “ cast 
an  aspersion  vpon  the  Catholikes  in  generall,  and 
raised  a persecution.  God  direct,”  he  continues. 
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“ all  Christians  from  such  horrid  designes,  and  pre- 
serue  the  worst  of  men  from  sudden  and  miserable 
ends,  and  all  my  enemies  (if  I haue  any)  from 
violent  deaths.”  And  at  the  end  of  his  “ Regnall 
Table  ” he  adds  : — 

“January  the  30  day,  1649,  was  the  period  to  our 
Monarchs,  and  the  original  of  our  State;  so  now  I must 
not  here  insert  Charles  the  Second,  by  the  Grace  of  God, 
King  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland,  &c.” 

William  Kelly. 

Leicester. 

[There  is  a volume  of  Miscellanies  in  the  handwriting 
of  Thomas  Willford,  in  the  British  Museum  (Addit.  MS , 
5541.),  entitled,  “Hyemall  Pastimes,  consisting  of  vari- 
ous Subjects  and  diversities  of  Styles,  such  as  the  Au- 
thor’s phancie  could  invent,  his  vacant  houres  dictate,  or 
his  recreations  prompt  him  unto ; as  sometimes  Prose,  at 
other  times  Meeter,  partly  Historical!,  partly  Poeticall ; 
also  Enigmatical  Poems  to  his  nephews  and  nieces.  By 
Thomas  Willford.”  Circa  1647,  Among  the  Sloane  MSS. 
(Xo.  3876.)  is  also  the  following  work  by  Thomas  Will- 
ford; “An  Introduction  to  Astrononij--,  Geography,  the 
Sea  Compass,  Navigation,  the  Special  Triangles*,  and 
Cosmograph}’-,  1610.”  It  is  probable  the  writer  belonged 
to  the  family  of  Willford,  located  at  Quendon  in  Essex, 
and  at  Hartridge,  in  the  parish  of  Cranbrook,  in  Kent.] 

Garrick  to  Gray.  — On  the  title-page  of  Lis 
book,  After  Office  Hours^  Mr.  Edmund  Yates 
quotes  the  following  verse  : — 

“ The  gentle  reader  loves  the  gentle  Muse, 

That  little  dares  and  little  means. 

Who  humbly  sips  her  learning  from  Eeviews, 

Or  flutters  in  the  Magazines.” 

Garrick  to  Gray. 

Can  you  inform  me  where  this  poetical  epistle 
is  to  be  found  ? C.  H.  T. 

[These  lines  first  appeared  anonymouslv  in  the  London 
Chronicle  of  Oct.  1,  1757.  See  “ N.  & Q.”  l*t  S.  xi.  409.] 


THE  BADGE  OF  A YEOMAN  OF  THE  CROWN. 

(2"'^  S.  xi.  124.) 

Since  I wrote  the  remarks  upon  this  subject 
printed  as  above,  I have  opened  the  new  edition 
of  A Manual  of  Monumental  Brasses,  edited  by 
the  Eev.  Herbert  Haines,  M.A.,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society,  8vo.  1861, 
and  at  p.  cxxvii.  find  the  following  passage  : — ■ 

“ Crown-keepers,  or  Yeomen  of  the  Crown,  bore  on  their 
left  shoulders  a Crown,  which  under  the  Tudor  sovereigns 
surmounted  a Rose.  Four  examples  have  been  noticed: 
Edward,  son  of  Roger  Kyngdon,  on  his  father’s  brass  at 
Quethioc,  Cornwall,  1471 ; a small  figure,  c.  1480,  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  from  which 
the  annexed  engraving  has  been  made ; James  Tornay, 
lol9,  Slapton,  Bucks;  and  Thomas  Noke,  1567,  Shottes- 
brooke,  Berks.  The  second  only  of  these  is  in  armour.” 

The  figure  of  Koke  at  Shottesbrooke  is  en- 
graved at  p.  ccxl.  of  the  same  volume  : within  the 
Crown  is  placed  a small  Rose,  but  the  badge 
otherwise  retains  its  former  appearance,  and  is  not 


like  the  full- spread  Rose  surmounted  by  a Crown 
now  worn  by  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard.  (I  added 
the  Queen’s  Trumpeters,  at  p.  125.,  in  error,  for 
the  coats  of  the  latter  are  worked  with  the  Queen’s 
initials,  V.  R.,  under  a crown.) 

Thomas  Noke  is  a remarkable  person.  His  tomb 
in  the  church  of  Shottesbrooke  is  described  by  Ash- 
mole  {Hist  of  Berkshire,  1723,  8vo.  ii.  490.),  as 

“ a marble  gravestone,  whereon,  on  brass  plates,  are  the 
figures  of  an  old  man  in  a gown ; on  the  right  hand  is 
his  first  wdfe,  and  on  his  left  hand  those  of  his  second  and 
third,  and  under  his  feet  this  epitaph  — ‘ Here  lyeth 
buried  Thomas  Noke,  "who  for  his  great  age  and  ver- 
tuous  lyfe  was  reverenced  of  all  men,  and  commonlv  called 
Father  Noke,  created  Esquire  by  King  Henry  the*  Eight. 
He  was  of  stature  high  and  comly ; and  for  his  excel- 
lency in  artilery  made  Yeoman  of  the  Crowne  of  Eng-- 
land ; which  had  in  his  lyfe  three  wives,  and  by  every 
of  them  some  fruit  and  ofif-spring,  and  deceased  the  2*1 
of  August  1567  in  the  yeare  of  his  age  87,  leaving  behind 
him  Julyan  his  last  wife,  two  of  his  brethren,  one  sister, 
one  only  son,  and  two  daughters  living.’ 

“Under  this  epitaph  are  figures,  first  of  three  daugh- 
ters and  one  son,  next  of  three  sons  and  two  daughters,, 
and  lastly  of  one  daughter. 

“ On  another  plate,  near  the  lower  end  of  the  same 
gravestone,  is  the  following  inscription  — 

^ Epitaphium  Domince  Elizabethce  Hohhlce  in  mortem 
Thomce  Noke. 

‘ 0 multum  dilecte  senex.  Pater  atque  vocatus, 

Vel  quia  grandevus,  vel  quia  probus  eras, 

Annos  vixisti  novies  decern,  atque  satelles 
Fidus  eras  Regum,  fidus  erasque  tuis. 

Jani  satis  functus  valeas,  sed  tu  Deus  alme 
Sic  mihi  concedas  vivere,  sicque  mori.’  ” 

(The  writer  of  these  Latin  verses  was  one  of 
the  learned  daughters  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  the 
widow  of  Sir  Thomas  Hoby,  who  died  ambassa- 
dor in  France  in  1566,  and  afterwards  the  wife  of 
John  Lord  Russell.  Other  similar  productions 
of  her  composition  are  to  be  found  at  Bisham  and 
elsewhere.) 

Ashmole  gives  a pedigree  of  Noke  or  Noake 
under  the  parish  of  Bray,  of  which  the  Yeoman  of 
the  Crown  was  a native. 

In  the  English  portion  of  this  epitaph  are  several 
curious  points,  besides  the  statement  of  his  bear- 
ing the  afifectionate  designation  of  Father, 

“ Vel  quia  grandevus,  vel  quia  probus  erat,” 

as  Lady  Hoby  sings. 

First,  the  original  cause  of  his  preferment,  that 
“ he  was  of  stature  high  and  comly ; ” which  is- 
an  example  in  proof  of  the  statement  of  Sir  John 
Hayward  in  his  Life  and  Raigne  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  that  “ Generally  none  might  be  of  his  Guard 
(a  regulation  unquestionably  maintained  by  his 
father  King  Henry,  and  handed  down  from  still 
earlier  times,)  but,  besides  of  tall  and  comely 
stature,  such  as  were  either  good  archers,  or  wrest- 
lers, or  casters  of  the  barre,  or  leapers,  or  run- 
ners, or  of  some  other  man-like  qualitie.” 

The  like  statement  is  made  by  other  writers ; as 
by  Hentzner,  who  says,  “ the  tallest  and  stoutest 
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men  that  could  be  found  in  all  England  were 
carefully  selected  for  the  service.” 

We  may  next  notice,  in  Father  FToke’s  history, 
that  he  was  “ created  Esquire  hj  King  Henry  the 
Eight!'  It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  how 
he  was  so  created,  — whether  by  letters  patent,  or 
by  investiture  with  the  silver  collar  of  the  King’s 
livery,  as  described  in  the  old  ballad  of  Edward 
ly.  and  the  Tanner. 

Thirdly,  we  must  not  overlook  the  reason  why 
the  King  made  him  “ Yeoman  of  the  Crown  of 
England,”  which  was,  “ for  his  excellency  in  ar- 
tilery.”  He  had  been  a good  gunner,  perhaps  at 
Boulogne,  or  elsewhere,  in  the  French  war ; and 
he  was  probably  a veteran  in  attendance  on  the 
King  at  home,  when  he  was  appointed  a Yeoman 
of  the  Crown. 

Lastly,  it  is  necessary  to  take  some  notice  of  the 
expression  in  the  Manual  of  Monumental  Brasses, 
of  “ Crown-keepers,  or  Yeomen  of  the  Crown,” — 
which  looks  as  if  it  arose  from  an  idea  that  these 
yeomen  were  merely  guardians  of  the  regalia. 
Such  would  be  certainly  a misapprehension  of 
their  duties,  which  are  thus  described  in  the 
Liber  Niger  Domus  Regis  Edwardi  IV. : — 

“Yeomen  of  CROvras,  xxiiij,  most  semely  persones, 
clenely  and  strongest  archers,  honest  of  conditions  and 
of  behavoure,  bold  men,  chosen  and  tryd  out  of  everey 
lordes  house  in  England,  for  theyre  cunnyng  and  vertew ; 
thereof  one  to  be  Yeoman  of  the  Rohes,  another  to  be 
Yeoman  of  the  fVardrohe  of  Beddes  in  household;  these 
ij  in  certayntie  ete  in  the  King’s  chambre  dayly ; other 
ij  be  Yeomen  Ushers  of  Chambre,  etyng  there  also; 
another  to  be  Yeoman  of  the  Stole,  if  it  please  the  King; 
another  to  be  Yeoman  of  the  Armory,  another  to  be  Yeo- 
man of  the  Bowes  for  the  King;  another  Yeoman  to  kepe 
the  King’s  Bookes;  another  to  kepe  his  JDogges  for  the 
Bowe;  and,  except  the  furst  iiij  persons,  the  remanaunt 
may  to  the  hall  as  the  ushers,  &c.,  and  thus  they  may 
be  putte  to  business.  Also  it  accordeth,  that  they  be 
chosen  men  of  manhoode  [in]  shootyng,  and  speciallj’’  of 
vertuose  conditions.  * * * In  the  noble  Edward’s  statutes, 
these  were  called  the  xxiiij  archers  a pie  curraunts  enchier- 
ment  devaunt  le  Roy  per  pages  pur  gard  corps  du  Roy. 
These  were  called  the  King’s  wachemen.”  ^ (^Household 
Ordinances,  printed  for  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  4to. 
1790,  p.  38.) 

In  short,  they  appear  to  have  been  the  original 
body  guard  of  the  King,  before  the  larger  corps  of 
Yeomen  of  the  Guard  was  established. 

The  old  statutes  of  the  household  above  referred 
to  were  those  of  King  Edward  III. 

John  Gough  Nichols. 


SEDES  STERCORAEIA. 

S.  xi.  187.) 

Allow  me  to  make  a few  remarks  on  F.  S.  A.’s 
excessively  curious  book”  on  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Bom  an  Church. 

It  was  “printed  at  Borne  in  1560,  and  dedicated 
to  Leo  X.  by  Marcellus,  Archbishop  elect  of  Cor- 


cyra.”  As  the  date  1560  was  long  subsequent  to 
the  reign  of  Leo  X.,  the  book  in  question  must 
have  been  a new  edition,  and  consequently  could 
not  well  be  considered  rare,  or  excessively  curious. 
But  I will  refer  F.  S.  A.  to  a still  more  ancient 
account  of  the  same  ceremonies,  a MS.  in  the  Bi- 
bliotheca Colbertina,  and  transferred  by  Martene 
to  his  work  De  Antiquis  Ecclesice  Ritibus,  where 
it  may  be  found  at  pp.  89.  & 90.  lib.  i.  cap.  viii. 
art.  xi.,  ed.  Antv.  1673.  As  this  account  affords  in 
a great  measure  a solution  of  F.  S.  A.’s  difficulty, 

I will  quote  a few  sentences  : — 

“Prior  Lateranensis  et  Canonici,  cum  eorum  comitiva, 
induti  solemniter,  et  cum  cruce  processionali,  Papam  cum 
descendit  recipiunt ; et  faciunt  eum  ibi  sedere  in  quadam 
sede  marmorea  quge  vocatur  stercoraria,  ad  quam  veni- 
entes  omnes  cardinales  honorific^  elevent  eum,  ut  verb 
dicere  possit:  Suscitat  de  pnlvere  egenum,  et  de  stercore 
erigens  pauperem  ut  sedeat  cum  principibus,  et  solium  glories 

teneat Postea  deducitur  Papa  a Cardinalibus 

per  palatium  usque  ad  portam  ecclesise  S.  Sylvestri,  ubi 
sunt  duae  sedes  porpbyricae.  Et  primb  sedet  in  una  qua3 
est  ad  dextram,  ubi  Prior  basilicae  S.  Lauren tii  dat  ei 
ferulam,  quae  est  signum  correctionis  et  regiminis,  et 
claves  ipsius  basilicae  et  sacri  Lateranensis  palatii,  in 
quibus  designatur  potestas  claudendi  et  aperiendi,  ligandi 
atque  solvendi.  Et  cum  ipsa  ferula  et  aliis  clavibus  ac- 
cedit  ad  aliam  sedem  similem  quae  est  ad  sinistram,  et 
restituit  eidem  Priori  ferulam  et  claves,  et  incipit  sedere 
in  ilia  secunda  sede ; et  postquam  aliquantulum  sederit, 
idem  Prior  cingit  eidem  Domino  Papae  zonam  de  serico 

rubeo Et  in  istis  duabus  sedibus  debet  Papa 

taliter  se  habere,  ut  videatur  potius  jacere  quam  sedere,  et 
nulla  istarum  sedium,  nec  etiam  stercoraria,  erit  cooperta 
vel  parata,  sed  nuda!’ 

Here  we  have  an  answer  to  F.  S.  A.’s  difficulty 
about  “ nude  sedet.”  Non  est  nuditas  persons,  sed 
nuditas  sedis.  The  seat  was  naked ; without  cushion 
or  ornamental  covering.  The  two  seats  are  not 
described  as  “perforate”  — “ ubi  sunt  duse  sedes 
porphyricse.”  The  “ sedes  stercoraria  ” has  been, 
it  seems,  so  designated  from  the  quotation  ad- 
dressed to  the  Pope  on  the  occasion,  “ de  stercore 
erigens  pauperem.”  He  was  reminded  of  his  mor- 
tality and  corruption;  just  as  by  another  cere- 
mony (the  burning  of  flax  before  him,  with  the 
admonition,  sic  transit  gloria  mundi)  he  is  reminded 
of  the  evanescence  of  human  grandeur.  Whatever 
might  have  been  the  use  of  that  antique  piece  of 
sculpture,  the  “ sedes  stercoraria,”  there  is  no 
doubt  of  its  having  been  in  existence  ages  before 
the  ninth  century.  Bergier,  in  his  Dictionnaire  de 
Theologie,  s.  v.  Papesse  Jeanne,  remarks  on  this 
subject : — 

“ L’on  montre  dans  un  garde-meuble  de  Saint  Jean  de 
Latran,  une  chaise  de  porphyre  artistement  travaillde, 
dont  la  structure  remonte  evidemment  aux  siecles  de 
Paganisme,  pendant  lesquels  la  sculpture  etait  la  plus 
parfaite ; cette  chaise  servait  probablement  a prendre  le 
bain,  ou  h quelque  Cere'monie  superstitieuse ; la  forme  de 
cette  chaise  dont  on  ignorait  I’usage,  a pu  donner  lieu  a 
la  fable  imaginee  du  temps  de  Marianus  Scotus. 

I I would  also  refer  F.  S.  A.  to  Ciaconius,  Labbe, 

! Du  Cange,  s.  v.  Stercoraria,  &c. 
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And  the  testimony  of  the  learned  Mabillon  may  j 
be  appropriately  quoted  at  length  : — 

“ Dominico  die,  octava  sancti  Johannis,  profecti  ad  La-  ; 
teranensera  basilicam,  vidimus  in.  claustro  basilicse  ad-  ! 
juncto  tres  sedes,  confuse  cum  varia  supellectile  conjectas : 
unam  ex  marmore  albo,  olim  in  porticu  basilicas  positam, 
in  qua  novum  Pontificem  collocari  mos  erat,  Stercorarium 
appellatam  : alias  duas  porphyreticas,  et  quidem  perforatas, 
quae  ante  capellara  S.  Silvestri  quondam  exsistebant,  in 
quibus  Pontifex  recens  consecratus  itidem  sedebat.  Quo- 
circa  observare  juverit,  Pontificem  novum  eo  ritu  in 
Lateranensis  basilicae  possessionem  induci  solitum,  ut 
primo  ad  thronum  pontificalem,  qui  in  apside  basilicae  ex- 
stabat,  omnes  JEpiscopos  et  Cardinales,  ut  loquitur  Cencius, 
ad  osculum  admitteret : deinde  ad  sedem  lapideam  qua.  di~ 
citar  Stercoraria,  stantem  in  porticu  basilicae  collocaretur, 
ut  vere  dicatur : Suscitat  de  pulvees  egenum,  et  de 
STE^CORE  ERIGIT  PAUPEREM.  Postea  ductus  ad  capel- 
1am  S.  Silvestri  prope  Lateranense  palatium,  primo  sede- 
ret  ad  dextram  in  una  ex  illis  sedibus  porphyreticis,  ubi 
claves  basilicae  a Priore  S.  Laurentii  acciperet  in  signum 
regiminis  et  correctionis : demum  ad  sinistrara  in  altera 
sedens,  easdem  claves  eidem  Priori  restitueret.  Ex  quo 
intelligitur,  Stercorariam  vocabulum  traxisse,  non  ex 
forma  (neque  enim  pertusa  est,  ut  aliae  duae)  sedex  versu 
Psalmq  qui,  Pontifice  in  ea  sedente  canebatur,  et  de  ster~ 
core  erigit  pauperem.  Haec  fada  loco,  non  formd,,  nedum 
usu,  appellatur  in  libro  secundo  de  coronatione  Bonifacii 
yill.  auctore  Jacobo  Cardinale,  apud  Bollandianos  tomo 
iv,  Maii,  ubi  totus  hie  ritus  de  tribus  sedibus  metricb  de- 
scribitur.  Fada  inquam  loco,  nopipe  quod  in  porticu 
basilicae  exterior!  constituta  esset,  ut  ex  antecedentibus 
intelligitur.  Quando  primum  harum  sedium  usus  coeperit, 
non  constat.  De  his  nihil  invenimus  ante  saeculum  duo- 
decimum,  quo  tempore  illarum  fit  mentio  apud  Cencium, 
uno  saeculo  ante  natam  fabulam  de  pseudopapissa  Johanna, 
id  est,  ante  Martinum  Polonum,  qui  primus  earn  fabulam 
vulgavit,  ut  superius  vidimus.  Tandem  ritus  ille,  qui  ad 
altius  insinuandam  novo  Pontifici  humilitatem  primum 
inductus  fuerat,  post  receptam  apud  nimium  credulos  de 
pseudopapissa  fabulam  ita  infamis  evasit,  ut  ob  hoc  com- 
mentum  penitus  abrogaretur ; quod  saeculo  superiore  post 
Leonem  X.  factum  putamus.  Ceterum  non  alia  de  causa 
sedes  illas  pertusas  fuisse  verisimile  est,  quam  quod  in 
antiquis  Romanorum  thermis  repertae,  ob  materise  pre- 
tium,  non  ob  formam,  aptae  judicatae  sunt  quae  ad  novi 
Pontificis  sessionem  adhiberentur.”—  Iter  Italicum,  p.  58. 

John  Williams. 

Arno’s  Court. 


Platina  (in  his  Historia  de  Vitis  Pontijicum  Ro~ 
manorum)  thus  accounts  for  the  ceremony  of  the 
“ sedes  perforata  — 

“ Ita  sentio,  sedem  illam  ob  id  paratam  esse,  ut  qui  in 
tanto  magistratu  constituitur,  sciat  se  non  Deum,  sed 
hominem  esse,  et  necessitatibus  naturae,  utpote  egerendi, 
subjectum  esse;  unde  merito  stercoraria  sedes  vocatur.” 

Etaz. 


WHITTINGTON  AND  HIS  CAT. 

(2"d  S.  xi.  206.) 

I have  observed  in  your  last  Number  a letter 
under  the  above  head  from  ]Mr.  Keightley, 
challenging  my  conjectures  on  the  subject  of  the 
story  ot  the  Cat  in  connexion  with  the  celebrated 


Richard  Whittington.  It  is  not  unnatural  that 
Mr.  Keightley  should  defend  his  own  theory, 
and  be  unwilling  to  give  up  too  readily  his 
‘‘ mumpsimus ” for  my  “new-fangled  sumpsi- 
raus,” 

Mr.  K.,  however,  appears  only  to  have  seen  the 
notice  of  my  Model  Merchant  of  the  Middle  Ages 
in  the  Saturday  Review,  and  not  the  work  itself. 

Mpw  Keightley  observes  that  he  must,  “ under 
the  sure  guidance  of  chronology,”  give  the  theory 
of  the  cat  “ its  coup-de-grace,  showing  its  abso- 
lute impossibility.”  He  assumes  that  inasmuch  as 
the  voyage  of  the  cat,  by  which  Whittington  is 
said  to  have  made  his  fortune,  must  have  taken 
place  about  the  year  1375,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  that  the  ship  (according  to  the  theory 
of  the  nursery  taje)  should  have  traded  to  the 
west  coast  of  Africa, — a country  which  he  avers 
was  not  known  to  Europeans  until  “ the  fifteenth 
century;”  not,  in  fact,  until  after  the  death  of 
Whittington;  and  that  the  English  only  traded 
to  the  Baltic  and  the  Mediterranean  seas,  “ where 
cats  were  as  plentiful  as  in  England.”  I would 
reply,  in  the  first  place,  that  different  versions 
of  the  tale  assign  a different  locality  to  the  cat 
transaction.  Barbary,  Morocco,  Guinea,  and  a 
remote  island,  being  named  in  turn  as  the  scene 
of  pussy  s exploits,  all  of  them,  however,  pointing 
to  the  north  or  north-west  coast  of  Africa  or  its 
neighbouring  islands.  The  tale  evidently  con- 
templates a country  previously  little  known. 

Now,  when  were  those  shores  first  visited  by  the 
English  and  other  Europeans  ? Certainly  many 
years  before  the  date  which  Mr.  Keightley  as- 
signs to  their  discovery. 

The  monk  of  Malmesbury,  who  flourished  in 
1315,  and  wrote  the  Life  of  Edward  II.  (forty- 
seven  years  before  Whittington  was  born,  and 
full  sixty  years  before  the  voyage  of  the  cat)  says, 

“ English  ships  visit  every  coast,  and  English 
sailors  excel  all  others  both  in  the  arts  of  navi- 
gation and  in  fighting.”  This  shows  the  exten- 
sion of  English  commerce  at  that  date ; but  lest 
this  be  considered  too  general,  I will  come  to  par- 
ticulars. 

We  read  in  Hackluyt’s  Voyages  that  “ One 
Macham,  an  Englishman^'  discovered  the  island 
of  Madeira  off  the  west  coast  of  Africa  in  1344 
(thirty-one  years  before  the  cat  theory),  and  that 
he  also  sailed  along  the  coasts  of  Morocco,  and 
gave^  an  account  of  his  discoveries  to  the  King  of 
Castile,  “ upon  which  information  many  adventu~ 
re?’s  went  out." 

In  1344  Pope  Clement  VL,  assuming  the  right 
of  dispensing  kingdoms,  created  Lewis  of  Spain 
King  of  the  Fortunate  Isles  (the  Canaries)  off  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  which  had  then  been  re- 
cently discovered.  In  1348  (twenty -seven  years 
again  before  the  cat  voyage),  Jean  Betancourt,  a 
Frenchman,  obtained  a grant  from  the  King  of 
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Castile  and  went  to  conquer  tlie  Canary  Islands, 

“ long  before  discovered f and  made  himself  master 
of  five  of  them. 

The  author  of  the  article  on  “ Morocco  in 
Kees’s  Idncyclopcsdia  says  : — 

“ The  progress  which  navigation  made  in  the/o^^r^eeH^/^ 
and  fifteenth  centuries  must  have  considerably  affected 
the  commerce  of  Africa,  and  have  insensibly  attracted  it 
from  the  centre  towards  the  sea-coast  on  the  west,  which  ap- 
proaches the  equator,  and  where  the  French,  Portuguese, 
and  English,  each  emulative  of  the  other,  have  succes- 
sively formed  establishments.” 

That  Morocco,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  was 
well  known  to  the  Spaniards,  and  through  them 
to  other  European  nations,  centuries  before  Whit- 
tington’s time,  is  unquestionable. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Keightley’s  observation 
that  cats  were  as  plentiful  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  as  in  England,  I would  reply  that 
in  Dr.  Shaw’s  Travels  in  Barbary,  in  the  enume- 
ration given  of  the  animals,  wild  and  domestic, 
of  that  country,  there  are  no  domestic  cats. 

Monsieur  Jean  Barbot,  as  late  as  1732,  testifies 
to  the  enormous  amount  of  rats  in  West  Africa, 
and  the  comparative  scarcity  of  cats,  whose  breed 
the  natives  distinctly  stated  “ came  from  Europeff 
From  what  part  of  Europe,  and  at  what  date  let 
the  tale  of  Whittington  of  England  and  Alphonso 
of  Portugal  supply  the  answer.  There  is  no  doubt, 
from  Alonzo  de  Ovalle’s  Narrative  of  Chili,  that 
the  first  imported  cats  brought  great  prices  in  the 
countries  where  they  had  been  previously  un- 
known ; hence  probably  the  parallel  instances  of 
a similar  tale  to  which  Mr.  Keightley  alludes  ; 
for  if  the  first  exported  cat  produced  to  its  owner 
so  good  a price,  he  would,  unquestionably,  have 
many  imitators,  and  cats  would,  for  some  few 
voyages  at  least,  be  no  bad  article  of  commercial 
speculation.  Samuel  Lysons. 

I have  not  seen  Mr.  Keightley’s  book ; but 
Macculloch,  in  his  chapter  on  “ Romances  and 
Superstitions”  in  Highlands  and  Western  Isles 
(1824),  has  the  following : — 

« Even  Bow  Bells  ring  falsehood  to  the  ‘ tall  London 
apprentice  ; ’ for,  not  only  is  the  essence  of  this  story 
found  in  The  Three  Children  of  Fortune,  but  Mr.  Morier 
has  shown  us  that  Whittington  is  of  the  same  eastern 
tribe  and  people ; unless,  indeed,  he  maj’’  have  made  one 
especial  and  separate  avatar  on  the  heads  of  the  liver3’’  of 
London.” — (iv.  361.) 

The  present  rector  of  Whittington,  Shropshire, 
the  Rev.  W.  W.  How,  author  of  Plain  Words, 
&c.,  could  give  some  curious  and  interesting  in- 
formation connected  with  his  parish  and  the 
London  Apprentice.  Perhaps  Mr.  How  would 
do  so  in  these  pages. 

I might  remark,  that  the  readers  and  .admirers 
of  Mr. 'Campbell’s  Popular  Tales  of  the  West  High- 
lands, would  do  well  to  refer  to  that  chapter  of 
Macculloch  just  quoted.  Cuthbert  Bede. 


EDGAR  FAMILY. 

(2^'^  S.  ix.  248.  334.  373.  415.  451.) 

My  altention  was  directed,  even  in  Canada,  to 
a number  of  communications  that  appeared  in 
“ N.  & Q.”  with  reference  to  this  family  ; and  I 
wish  to  clear  up  some  doubts  that  seem  to  have 
arisen  as  to  the  existence  of  a male  representa- 
tive of  the  Edgars  of  Keithock  and  Wedderlie. 
It  was  stated  by  J.  F.  N.  H.  (2‘'‘‘^^  S.  ix.  334.)', 

“ that  after  the  extinction  of  the  direct  line,  the 
representation  devolved  on  the  Edgars  of  Au- 
chengrammont,  co.  Lanark;”  and  this  was  very 
correctly  refuted  by  Spalatro  (2'’‘^  S.  ix.  451.), 
who  mentions  that  on  the  death  of  Admiral 
Edgar  (Feb.  I7th,  1817)— the  last  male  of  the 
Wedderlie  Family  — Thomas  Edgar  of  Glasgow 
was  noted  in  the  Heralds’  books  as  next  of  kin  ; 
and  I shall  show  that  this  family  is  not  extinct. 
Mr.  Thomas  Edgar  died  unmarried ; but  his 
younger  brother  James  (my  grandfather)  mar- 
ried Anne  B.  Hamilton  of  Glasgow,  and,  dying 
on  his  passage  to  join  his  son  in  America,  about 
1845,  left  — 

John,  who  died  Dec.  1854,  in  England,  unmar- 
ried. 

Anne  Hamilton,  married  to  Mr.  Plomer,  of 
Helstone,  Cornwall. 

Catherine,  living  unmarried  in  England. 

James  (my  father,  who  died  in  Lower  Canada, 
1851,  leaving  myself,  Eliza  Catherine,  and  Grace 
Matilda,  all  minors)  ; and 

Mary  Caroline,  still  living  unmarried. 

It  will  appear  from  this,  I think,  that  I am  the 
sole  representative  of  the  Edgars  of  Keithock 
and  Wedderlie.  On  the  death  of  my  uncle  I was 
sent  my  coat  of  arms  — a lion  rampant  argent, 
quartered  with  three  water  budgets  j greyhounds 
for  supporters  ; a dexter  hand  holding  a dagger 
point  downwards  for  crest,  and  the  motto  “ man 
do  it ’’—exactly  the  Wedderlie  arms  as  described 
by  C.W.  in  “K.  & Q.”  (2’^*’  S.  ix.  373.),  but  with 
the  addition  of  Salutem  disponit  Deus  under  the 

Admiral  Edgar  left  only  a daughter,  who  wished 
her  son  to  take  the  name  cf  Edgar.  She  applied 
to  the  Court  of  Lord  Lyon  King-at-arms  for  per- 
mission for  her  son  to  wear  the  supportere ; but 
Thomas  Edgar  protested  against  this^  as  he 
claimed  to  be  the  head  of  both  families  and 
his  claim  was  allowed. 

As  the  subject  of  my  family  was  first  broached 
in  these  pages  in  connexion  with  Jacobite  relics, 
it  may  perhaps  be  of  interest  to  some  to  know 
that  there  are  still,  I believe,  a number  of  valu- 
able mementoes  of  the  Stuarts  in  our  family,  that, 
I suppose,  in  course  of  time  will  find  their  way 
across  the  Atlantic. 

Although  I am  a Canadian,  the  great  interes-t 
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which  I take  in  this  matter  must  be  my  apology 
for  trespassing  so  much  on  “ IST.  & Q.” 

James  David  Edgar. 

Toronto,  Upper  Canada. 


Bp.  Jeremy  Taylor  (2"*i  S.  xi.  211.)— Jeremy 
Taylor,  in  order  to  extract  a sense  from  James  iv. 
13.,  assumes  that  those  who  fixed  certain  days 
for  entering  into  a city,  for  continuing  there  and 
buying  and  selling  for  profit,  consulted  astro- 
logers, witches,  &c.  &c. ; but  this  is  a gratuitous 
assumption,  entirely  unauthorised  by  the  text  or 
by  the  general  scope  of  St.  James’s  Epistle. 
Hug,  with  all  the  advantages  of  the  arts  of  exe- 
gesis and  hermeneutics  — unknown  in  Taylor’s 
time^ — considers  this  passage  as  applying  to  such 
Jewish  Christians  as  thought,  by  abandoning  Je- 
rusalem, to  avoid  the  fate  which  shortly  after 
befell  it,  as  prophesied  by  our  Lord ; and  the 
sense  of  James  iv.  13— 17.  he  condenses  in  the 
following  words : “ Let  no  one  imagine  it  to  be 
in  his  power  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  punish- 
ment suspended  over  his  country.”  (Introd.  N 
T,  s.  158.) 

As  to  the  general  scope  of  this  Epistle,  we  are 
to  consider  St.  James,  our  Lord’s  brother,  as 
the  head  of  the  Jewish  Christians  at  Jerusalem, 
whilst  St.  Paul  was  the  head  of  the  Gentile  Chris- 
tians ; the  latter  had  inculcated  on  the  Gentiles 
faith  without  works^  meaning  by  works,  circum- 
cision and  other  observances  of  the  Mosaic  cere- 
monial law,  nevertheless  maintaining  that,  as 
regarded  the  Jewish  Christian,  he  was  “ a debtor 
to  do  the  whole  law  ” (Gal.  v.  3.),  meaning  that, 
after  circumcision,  the  Jewish  initiatory  rite,  he 
was  under  the  obligation  of  works  ; iii  this  St. 
James  concurred,  and  he  addressed  the  dispersed, 
or  emigrant  Jewish  Christians,  to  show  that  they 
were  not  released  from  the  obligation  of  works  of 
the  Mosaic  law,  from  which  the  Gentile  Christians 
were,  in  part,  exonerated.  (Acts  xv.  13—21.) 

Lichfield. 

General  Sir’ Thos.  Studbs  (2“*^  S.  xi.  156’ 
238.)  — In  reply  to  your  correspondent  who  asks 
if  Sir  Thos.  Stubbs,  late  of  the  Portuguese  army^ 
served  with  the  British  army  previous  to  his  en- 
tering the  Portuguese  service  ? I am  enabled  to 
state  that  he  served  with  the  50th  British  regi- 
ment on  an  expedition  to  Portugal  in  1801,  and 
that,  having  married  a Portuguese  lady,  he  retired 
from  the  British  service,  and  entered  that  of  Por- 
tugal. I can  also  confirm  the  fact  adverted  to  by 
your  correspondent  as  to  his  brother  Capt.  Stubbs, 
of  the  61st  Begiment,  having  been  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Salamanca,  as  I was  there  with  both 
brothers,  and  served  in  the  same  Portuguese  bri- 
gade of  the  4th  Division  with  Sir  Thos.  Stubbs, 
at  that  and  all  subsequent  engagements,  until  the 


termination  of  the  war  at  the  battle  of  Toulouse, 
where  I was  so  severely  wounded  as  to  have  been 
unable  to  return  to  Portugal  with  that  brigade  as 
Sir  Thos.  did,  where  he  died  about  twenty  years 
since.  All  further  particulars  can  consequently 
be  obtained  from  the  Portuguese  embassy  or  go- 
vernment of  Portugal. 

John  Scott  Lillie, 

late  Major-Gen,,  Portuguese  Service. 
Reform  Club. 

In  the  Boyal  Licence,  granted  Feb.  24th,  1815, 
to  Ihomas  Wm.  Stubbs,  authorising  him  to  wear 
the  insignia  of  the  Order  of  the  Tower  and  Sword, 
he  is  described  as  “ Brigadier-General  in  the  Por- 
tuguese Service  (late  of  the  British  Service).” 
— Carlisle’s  Orders  of  Knighthood^  p.  259. 

J.  Woodward. 

Consular  Diptyches,  etc.  (2’^'^  S.  xi.  168.) 

To  six  out  of  his  seven  Queries,  J.  M.  L.  may  find 
ready  answers,  if  he  will  look  into  that  great  work 
on  the  subject,  Gorii  Thesaimis  veterum  Dipty^ 
Chorum^  a copy  of  which  is  in  the  library  belong- 
ing to  the  Kensington  Museum.  In  my  answer 
to  Mr.  Way’s  inquiry  about  ancient  bindings,  I 
forgot  to  mention  that  many  examples  of  service- 
books  ornamented  with  ivory  carvings  are  pointed 
out,  and  several  of  them  engraved,  in  Gori’s  third 
volume.  The  well-known  kindness  of  the  editor 
of  “K.  & Q.,”  I hope,  will  allow  me  this  oppor- 
tunity for  telling  all  antiquarian  students  llvino- 
on  the  west  side  of  London,  what  a boon  is  avaiL 
able  to  them^  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
library,  the  riches  of  which  are  made  to  be  ten- 
fold more  valuable  by  the  obliging  readiness  of 
its  ofiicials,  and  the  quick  way  in  which  they  find 
and  bring  the  books  that  are  asked  for. 

D.  Rock. 

Brook  Green. 

I may  mention,  if  it  will  assist  the  Investigations 
of  J.  M.  L.,  that  I have  a work  entitled  — 

“ Osservazioni  sopra  alcuni  Frammenti  di  Vasi  Antichi 
di  Vetro  Ornati  di  Figure,  Trovati  ne’  Cimiteri  di  Roma, 
&c.  In  Firenze  mdccxvi.  Nella  Stamperia  di  S.  A.  R.’' 

Folio^  with  plates ; in  part  of  which  work,  pp. 
231— 83.  are—  ^ 

“ Osservazioni  sopra  Tre  Dittici  Antichi  d’  Avorio.” 
viz. : — 

(1.)  Dittico,  in  cui  e scolpita  ia  Deificazione  di  Romolo, 
Che  SI  conserva  nel  Museo  de’  Signori  Conti  della  Gherar- 
desca. 

(2.)  Dittico  di  Basilio  Console  Ordinario  1’ anno  541, 
gih,  della  F.  M.  del  Sig.  Canonico  Apollonio  Bassetti,  ora 
nella  Galleria  della  Reale  Altezza  di  Toscana. 

(3.)  Dittico  adornata  di  sacre  immagini,  fatto  gia  pel 
Monasterio  di  Rambona  nella  Marca,  ora  nel  Museo  Do- 
mestico  dell’  Autore.” 

The  subject  of  these  diptyches  is  very  learnedly 
treated,  and  engravings  given.  The  author  (Fi- 
lippo Buonarruoti),  in  his  discussions  on  Ko.  2.  of 
the  above  list,  meets  the  “discrepancies”  as  to  the 
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naming  of  the  Consul  noticed  in  5th  of  J.  M.  L. 
Whilst  his  work  was  going  through  the  press  he 
says,  — 

“ Seppi,  che  nella  Galleria  del  Signor  Marchese  Fran- 
cesco Riccardi  si  conservava  tin  frammento  di  un’  altro 
dittico,  il  quale  veduto  da  me,  credei  a prima  vista,  per  la 
somiglianza  della  maniera,  e specialmente  de  ritratti  del 
Console,  die  vi  sono  in  tutti  due,  che  potesse  essere  la 
parte  istessa,  che  manca  del  presente  dittico  di  Basilio ; 
ma  la  diversita  della  grossezza  delle  tavolette  d’  avorio,  e 
la  misura  non  corrispondente  di  altre  parti,  e di  altri 
membri,  mi  fece  accorgere,  che  cib  non  poteva  essere.” 

And  adding  other  explanations  at  great  length. 

The  engraving  given  of  diptych  No.  2.  appears 
in  details  nearly  to  correspond  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  that  “ at  the  Brera  at  Milan.”  G-.  N. 

Eichard  Sibbbs:  Dedicatioxs  (2^**  S.  xi.  211.) 

■ — Among  the  worthies  to  whom  The  Soul  s Con- 
flict is  dedicated,  are  Sir  John  Banks  and  Sir 
Dudley  Digges.  Sir  John  Banks,  from  being 
Attorney-General,  as  there  described,  was  pro- 
moted in  January,  1641,  to  be  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas,  and  adhered  to  King  Charles 
I.  till  his  death  at  Oxford  in  December,  1644. 
His  wife’s  noble  defence  of  Corfe  Castle,  and  its 
fall  by  treachery  in  the  next  year,  have  been 
frequently  told.  Sir  Dudley  Digges  is  also^  an 
historical  character.  After  performing  various 
senatorial  and  diplomatic  duties,  and  suffering 
imprisonment  more  than  once,  he  was  admitted  a 
Master  in  Chancery  in  1631,  and  received  a grant 
of  the  reversion  of  the  office  of  Master  of  Koils 
after  the  death  of  Sir  Julius  Cassar.  He  ob- 
tained possession  of  it  at  Sir  Julius’s  death  in 
April,  1636,  and  held  it  till  his  own  on  March 
18,  1639.  r.  may  easily  find  more  information 
about  them  if  he  requires  it.  D.  S. 

Heart  Burial  (2«'1  S.  xi.  70.  134.)  -—I  see  it 
noted  that  when  Richard  I.  of  England  knew  that 
he  was  dying,  he  ordered  his  body  to  be  buried  at 
Fontevraud  at  his  father’s  feet,  and  his  heart  at 
the  city  of  Rouen.  According  to  Hardyiig’s  Chro- 
nicle — 

“ He  quethed  his  corpse  then  to  be  buried 

At  Fount  Euerard,  there  at  hys  father’s  feete. 

His  herte  inuyncyble  to  Roan  he  sent  full  mete, 

For  their  greate  truth  and  stedfast  great  constaunce. 

Flis  bowelles  lose  to  Poytou  for  deceyudence.” 

When  at  Rouen  in  September,  1857,  I saw  its 
fine  cathedral,  and  other  objects  of  curiosity ; and 
among  these  the  Museum  of  Antiquities,  in  which 
I observed  a small  portion  of  dust  having  a label 
attached,  marking  it  to  be  the  dust  of  the  heart  of 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  from  the  cathedral.  I 
mention  this  as  confirmatory  of  the  Chronicle,  and 
I have  no  doubt  that  the  dust  may  still  be  seen  in 
the  Museum.  It  has  been  taken  out  of  the  leaden 
cofi’er  containing  the  remains  of  King  Richard  s 
heart  when  it  was  exhumed. 

Depping,  in  his  Histoire  des  ExpMitions  Mari- 


times  des  Normands,  note,  tom.  ii.  p.  344.,  says : 

“ Le  Houlme  aupres  de  Rouen  est  evidemment  le 
Holm,  lie  des  Scandinaves.”  No  doubt  it  is,  and  the 
same  as  the  Orkney  holm ; but  I would  ask  where 
it  is  ? I suppose  it  to  be  a small  island  in  the 
Seine,  near  Rouen.  This  is  the  Norse  holme,  in- 
sula. Another  Norse  word,  AoZme,  arena,  is  found 
in  Orkney,  in  Rothiesholm,  the  field  of  the  rother- 
man  or  udaller,  and  perhaps  in  the  name  of  the 
parish  of  Flolm.  There  is  also  Firthholm  in 
Yorkshire. 

Kirkwall. 

The  Battle  of  Bauge  (2°^  S.  xi.  133.)  — The 
English  lords  slain  in  the  battle  of  Bauge  men- 
tioned by  Pinkerton,  Sandford,  and  Smedley  are 
reduceable  to  three,  viz.  : — 

1.  Gilbert  de  Umfreville,  styled  Earl  of  Kyme, 
which  Pinkerton  has  mistaken  for  Kent.  He  was 
grandson  of  Thomas  de  Umfreville,  the  third  and 
last  of  that  family  summoned  to  the  English 
Parliament  by  the  title  of  his  Scotch  earldom  of 
Angus. 

2.  John  de  Roos,  the  Lord  Roos  of  Sandford, 
and* the  Earl  de  Roos  of  Smedley. 

3.. Sir  John  de  Grey,  Earl  of  Tancarville  m 
Normandy. 

Jack  Ketch  axd  his  Brotherhood  (2’“‘^  S.  xi. 
151.)  — The  following  is  taken  from  a work  full  of 
information  and  interest,  called  Glasgow  and  its 
Cluhs,  by  John  Strang,  LL.D.,  publi^ed  by 
Richard  Griffin  and  Co.,  London  and  Gla^ow. 
Speaking  off  the  hangman  and  his  duties  in  Glas- 
gow, at  Ihe  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Dr. 
Strang  says ; — 

“ The  executioner  of  the  lav,q  Jock  Sutherland,  though 
a poor  silly  creature,  did  not  in  those  bloody  days  hold  a 
sinecure  office ; for  whether,  from  hia  frequent  attendance 
at  the  public  pillory,  the  wielding  of  the  cat-o  -nme-iails 
through  the  streets,  or  the  more  fearful  duties  connected 
with  the  scaffold,  which,  for  the  execution  of  criminals, 
was  then  erected  at  the  Cross,  whither  the  unhappy  vic- 
tims were  brought  from  the  adjoining  Tolbooth  or  prison, 
arrayed  in  a garb  of  white,  to  be  launched  into  eternity 
between  the  hours  of  two  and  four  o’clock,  amid  the  gaze 
of  gaping  thousands  that  came  far  and  near  to  witness  the 
revolting  and  debasing  spectacle,  the  cadaverous  and 
pockpitted  functionary  had  enough  to  employ  him. 

There  is  in  p.  172.  a description  of  the  person 
and  costume  of  Jock,  given  by  Dr.  Matlfie  Hamil- 
ton. 

French  Book  on  Norway  (2”^  S.  xi.  69.) 
The  title  of  this  very  interesting  little  work  is 
Voyage  d'wie  femme  au  Spitzherg,  par  Madame 
Leonie  d’Aunet  (Blard).  Paris,  in  16mo.  1854. 

John  PI.  van  Lennep. 

Zeyst. 

“ Barrow  Diggers  ” (2"“^  S.  xi.  149.)  The 
Barrow  Diggers  was  written  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  opening  of  some  barrows  in  Derbyshire,  by 
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the  Eev.  S.  Isaacson,  of  Dymchurch,  co.  Kent. 
See  Dunkin’s  Report  of  the  First  Congress  of  the 
British  Archceological  Association.  A. 

Simon  Gray  (2^*^  S.  xi.  29.  77.  139.  191.)  — It 
may  yet  be  worth  while  to  add,  regarding  this 
out-of-the-way  author,  that  some  anecdotes  con- 
necting him  with  Burns  are  given  in  Kobert 
Chambers’s  Life  and  Works  of  Burns,  the  8vo. 
edition.  When  Burns  was  at  Dunse  with  his 
friend  Robert  Ainslie,  in  May,  1787,  Simon  was 
residing  there,  a youth  of  nineteen,  and  an  aspi- 
rant of  the  Muses.  He  sent  a few  of  his  verses 
for  Burns’s  opinion,  and  the  bard,  being  hurried, 
returned  them  with  the  simple  response,  — 

“ Simon  Gray, 

You’re  dull  to-day.” 

The  young  versifier,  unabashed,  sent  a few  more 
of  his  compositions,  hoping  for  a more  favourable 
verdict ; but  the  only  response  from  the  Ayrshire 
poet  was  — 

“ Dulness  with  redoubled  sway 
Has  seized  the  wits  of  Simon  Gray.” 

Finally,  on  Burns  returning  to  Mr'.  Ainslie’s 
house,  after  a few  days’  absence,  the  persistent 
Simon  troubled  him  with  a third  batch  of  his 
dish-water  elegies,  still  hoping  that  some  rays  of 
relenting  criticism  would  be  shed  upon  him.  The 
matter  had  now  become  a good  joke  in  the  family, 
and  Burns  was  tempted,  by  his  love  of  fun,  to 
reply  in  a string  of  his  own  stanzas  : — 


Cobbing,  Copping,  Kopping,  Coppinger,  Coppard. 
Gopil  is  probably  a different  name  from  Gopsill, 
and  may  be  the  same  with  Goupil  orCupil;  whence 
perhaps  Goble,  and  the  French  name  ‘^Gaupilliere, 
and  as  diminutives  Gaupillat  and  Goupillot  (some- 
times met  with  in  Jersey,  Kormandy,  and  Bre- 
tagne), whence  perhaps  the  English  surname  Gob- 
let. These  names  are  all  derived  from  the  O.  Fr. 
goupil,  gopil,  coupil;  '^orm.  goupil,  gopiele,  gupil, 
copyl,  a fox,  corrupted  from  vulpes. 

R.  S.  Charnock. 

Lord  Bolingbroke’s  Latin  Translation  of 
THE  Parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache  (2*^=^ 
S.  xi.  205.)  — The  translation  into  Latin  hexame- 
ters of  the  Homeric  description  of  the  parting  of 
Hector  and  Andromache,  attributed  to  Lord  Bol- 
ingbroke,  is  not  above  the  mark  of  an  ordinary 
school  composition.  There  are  some  errors  of 
printing, or  transcription,  which  require  correction. 
For  “Agida  vibranti,”  read  “ .®gida  vibranti.” 
For  “ miseris  ethorroribus  implens,”  read  “ miseris 
te  horroribus  implens.”  Lower  down  the  follow- 
ing passage  occurs,  as  a translation  of  Iliad  vi. 
482-4. : — 

“ Fiuierat  votum  pater,  uxorisque  lacertis 
Dulce  remisit  onus — Veneres  ea,  penduta  micaiis 
Involvit  gremio,  et  vultu  subvidet  amico, 

Lacry mulls  teneris  oculos  suffusa  nitentes.” 

^ The  words  “ pendula  micans  ” are  unintelli- 
gible, and  the  last  word  is  moreover  unmetrical. 

L. 


“ Dear  Simon  Gray, 

The  other  day. 

When  you  sent  me  some  rh3"me, 

I could  not  then 
Just  ascertain 

It’s  worth,  for  want  of  time. 

“ But  now  to-day. 

Good  Mr.  Gray, 

I’ve  read  it  o’er  and  o’er, 

Tried  all  my  skill. 

But  find  I’m  still 
Just  where  I was  before. 

“ We  auld  wives’  minions 
Gi’e  our  opinions, 

Solicited  or  no  j 

Then  of  its  faults 
My  honest  thoughts 
I’ll  give,  and  here  they  go. 

“ Such  damned  bombast 
Xo  age  that’s  past 
Will  show,  or  time  to  come  ; 

So,  Simon  dear. 

Your  songs  I’ll  tear, 

And  with  them  — \jproh  pudor  f ” 

Anon. 

Gopsill  (2"'^  S.  xi.  150.)  — Variously  written 
Gopsal,  Gopsull,  Gopeshill,  and  Goppeshull,  is 
doubtless  a corruption  of  Copp’s  sell,  i.  e.  Copp’s 
seat,  dwelling  mansion,  or  hall.  We  have  many 
names  formed  from  Copp  or  Cobb  (which  we  may 
translate  “head”  or  “chief”),  ns  Kopp,  Coppin, 


Reparation  of  Churches  in  Ireland  (2'^'*  S. 
xi.  146.)  — ■ Your  correspondent  R.  C.,  from  Cork, 
has  fallen  in  with  translated  extracts  from  some 
glossed  copy  of  the  Becretum  of  Gratian,  where 
the  celebrated  Quadripartite  distribution  of  the 
church  revenues  is  to  be  found.  All  the  canons 
there  referred  to  are  to  be  found  in  the  Becretum, 
Part  2.  Cause  12.,  and  can  be  applicable  only  to 
a state  of  things  where  the  bishop  is  the  recipient 
of  the  revenues,  who  is  directed  to  divide  it  into 
four  parts  (whether  equal. or  not,  is  not  stated) 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  himself,  his  clerks, 
the  poor,  and  of  repairing  the  church  fabric. 

Such  a distribution  never  was  in  fact  established 
by  the  law  of  any  European  state,  though  it  ap- 
pears in.  some  early  synodal  constitutions,  and 
perhaps  had  some  local  currency  under  special 
circumstances.  In  Saxon  times,  the  distribution 
inculcated  by  the  local  canons,  as  those  of  ./Elfric 
and  of  Edgar,  is  a tripartite  one,  and  the  bishop 
is  omitted.  It  is  probably  a modification  of  this 
last  rule  which,  at  this  day,  imposes  on  the  rector 
the  obligation  of  repairing  that  part  of  a parish 
church,  which,  in  our  older  structures,  formed 
about  a third  part  of  them. 

In  Ireland  I believe  that  no  such  division,  either 
threefold  or  fourfold,  can  be  shown  to  have  ex- 
isted ; as  we  are  told  in  the  notes  of  (he  learned 
editor  of  the  Register  of  the  Priory  of  All  Saints, 
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Dublin,  p.  110.,  ed.  1845.  It  is,  therefore,  highly 
improbable  that  the  manuscript  mentioned  by 
K.  C.  was  ever  drawn  up  “ for  the  guidance  of 
some  of  the  churches  in  this  diocese,  previous  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Keformed  Religion.’  It 
is  more  likely  to  have  formed  part  of  an  argument 
against  the  liability  to  church-rates  after  the  Re- 
formation by  some  dissatisfied  contributory,  who 
amused  himself  by  pelting  the  new  parson  by 
some  texts  from  Gratian.  As  Peckius  is  referred 
to,  the  paper  was  probably  written  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  if  not  later.  E-  Smirke. 

Elecampane,  Inula  Helenium  (2^^  S.  x.  472. ; 
xi.  97.),  was  called  by  early  writers  on  plants 
Inula  campana;  and  our  English  name  Elecani- 
pane  is,  I think,  a corruption  of  these  words.  It 
was  also  spelt  Helecampane.  Dr.  William  Turner 
in  his  Herbal  says : — 

« Inula,  called  in  Greek  helenium,  and  in  the  Poteca- 
ries  shops  Enula  campana,  is  in  English  Elecampane,  or 
Alecampane.” 

Of  its  virtue  he  says  : — 

“ Elecampane,  sweetened,  and  laid  up  in  malvosey,  is 
good  for  the  stomach.  The  Succot  Mahers  and  Sauce 
3Iakers  take  the  root,  and  dry  it  a little  first,  and  then 
«ethe  it,  and  afterwards  steepe  it  in  cold  water,  and  lay 
it  up  in  sodden  wine  for  divers  uses.” 

The  sweetmeat  of  schoolboys,  called  Elecam- 
pane, was,  as  I remember,  not  a sugar-plum,  but 
formed  into  small  oblong  shapes  about  the  thick- 
ness of  a copper  twopenny  piece,  and  of  a dull 
pink  colour.  This  plant  is  very  handsome,  and 
one  of  the  largest  of  our  British  wild  plants. 

Your  correspondent,  N.  D.,  says:  “It  is  well 
known  to  all  botanists,  and  to  be  found  growing 
wild  in  various  parts  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland.”  I have  never  met  with  it  but  in  three 
places,  and  those  in  the  south  of  England ; and  I 
ftiould  feel  obliged  if  N.  D.  would  name  any  spot 
within  twenty  miles  of  London  where  it  may  be 
found.  The  plant  is  also  called  scabwort  and 
horse-heal.  Beisly. 

Sydenham. 

Slang  (2*“^  S.  xi.  211.)  — “ She  is  gone  black- 
acring  to  the  lawyers,”  has  no  difficulty  for  any- 
one who  remembers  the  Widow  Blackacre,  in 
Wycherley’s  comedy.  The  Plain-Dealer.  In  the 
dramatis  personae  she  is  described  as  “ a petulant, 
litio-ious  widow,  always  in  law.”  She  was  the 
daughter  of  an  attorney,  and  herself  “ as  vexatious 
as  a dozen  Norfolk  attornies.”  She  loves  an 
Easter  Term,  not  for  its  holiday  sound,  but  for  its 
suits  in  court ; she  lodges  in  one  of  the  Inns^  of 
Chancery,  and  visits  only  Chancery-lane  ladies. 
Her  reading  is  Law- French,  and  she  prefers  a law- 
suit to  a love  suit.  Her  amusement  would  be  to 
hear  her  son  Jerry  put  cases  all  day  long  ; and 
she  would  prefer  losing  a cause  in  Westminster 
Hall  to  finding  a husband  in  Westminster  Ab- 


bey. Could  she  condescend  to  have  re-married, 

“ ’tis  well-known,”  she  says,  “ I might  have  mar- 
ry’d  an  Earl;  nay,  what’s  more,  a Judge  — and 
been  covered  the  winter-nights  with  the  lamb- 
skins, which  I prefer  to  the  Ermine  of  Nobles.” 
Nay,  she  could  have  married  the  hopefulest  young 
man  this  day  at  the  King’s  Bench  Bar  : “ I that 
am  a relict  and  executrix  of  known  plentiful 
assets  and  parts,  who  understand  myself  and  the 
law  ” ; and  who  is  resolved  not  to  be  found  “ under 
covert-baron  again.”  But  she  has  her  joke  when 
surrounded  by  lawyers,  and  promises  Serjeant 
Quaint  to  make  his  wife  jealous  of  her,  if  he  can 
but  gain  her  action  for  her.  Her  instructions  to 
her  lawyers  must  have  been  one  of  the  richest 
scenes  in  this  once  popular  play,  which,  among 
other  results,  procured  a wife  for  its  author.  The 
Widow  Blackacre  has  suits  in  every  court,  and, 
in  short,  is  only  happy  in  prosecuting  them.  ^ The 
acting  of  Mrs.  Cory,  the  original  representative  of 
the  Widow,  gave  a renown  to  the  character,  and 
caused  the  adoption  of  the  term  blackacring  for 
“ litigious.”  Of  the  seven  actresses  who  succes- 
sively had  possession  of  this  telling  character, 
Mrs.  Cory  produced  the  greatest  effect  in  it ; but 
she  was  nearly  equalled  by  Mrs.  Hopkins,  who 
played  the  widow  for  twenty-one  years,  from  1775 
to  1796  ; and  she  perhaps  had  a more  lively  com- 
petitor in  Mrs.  Clive,  who  was  the  rattling  Widow 
of  a part  of  Mrs.  Delany’s  play- going  days,  — 
though,  indeed,  she  might  have  seen  them  all,  ex- 
cept Mrs.  Cory  and  Mrs.  Webb,  the  first  and  last. 
The  other  representatives  of  the  law-loving  Widow 
were  Mrs.  Baker,  Roberts,  and  Woodward. 

J.  Doran. 

Is  not  the  phrase,  “ top-a-toe,”  taken  from  Mrs. 
Delany’s  Memoirs,  equivalent  to  “ tip-toe”  ? 

John  Bavin  Phillips. 

Pitchers’  Ears  (2"^  S.  x.  523.)  — Shakspeare 
twice  uses  the  phrase,  “pitchers  have  ears  (Rich. 
III.,  Act  II.  Sc.  4.,  and  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 
Act  IV.  Sc.  4.),  in  reference  to  listeners.  Of  this 
the  proverb  quoted  by  E.  Y.  seems  an  amplifica- 
tion, probably  to  denote  that  children  are  the 
greatest  tale-bearers.  E.  R. 

Ancestry  of  Oliver  Cromwell  (2“^  S.  xi. 
184.)  — I was  glad  to  see  this  subject  introduced, 
in  the  hope  that  it  would  lead  to  the  clearIng-up 
of  the  uncertainty  which  attaches  to  the  maternal 
line.  Noble  is  confidently  quoted  by  writers  of 
repute,  and  the  earlier  portions  at  least  of  his 
pedigree  are  borne  out  by  the  records  of  the 
' College  of  Arms;  with  the  exception  that  the 
husband  of  Morfydd,  heiress  of  Edwyn,  Odwyn  or 
Owen  ap  Taithwalt,  is  named  Gwyrde,  and  not 
Glothyan.  And  making  every  allowance  for  the 
great  variation  in  Welsh  spelling,  the  two  appear 
almost  too  unlike  for  the  same  person  to  have 
been  intended.  In  a pedigree  by  Randle  Holme, 
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the  name  of  Gwyrde  is  written  Gwyrider  and 
Gwydder.  The  first  five  descents  from  this 
Gwyrde,  Lord  of  Powys,  and  his  wife  Morfydd 
verch  Edwin,  are  given  as  follows  : Gwaythvoyd, 
Gwyrstan,  Conan  or  Cynfyn,  Blethin,  and  Mere- 
dith — which  Meredith  had  two  sons  : Madock, 
last  Prince  ofPowysFadoc,  who  died  at  Winchester 
in  1160  5 and  Griffith,  called  Prince  of  Powys,  who 
predeceased  his  brother  by  some  years.  Thus, 
with  the  single  exception  which  I have  pointed 
out,  we  have  the  very  best  authority  that  can  be 
had  for  those  early  times  to  prove  the  existence 
and  relationship  of  the  persons  first  named,  and 
we  are  brought  down  to  a period  comparatively 
recent  and  well  known  to  history.  I should  no- 
tice that  the  coat  given  to  Gwaythvoyd  is,  “ Or,  a 
lion  rampant  reguardant,  sa,” — the  one  attributed 
by  your  correspondent  to  his  presumed  father 
Glothian.  And,  further,  that  the  coat  of  Gwyrde, 
who  should  be  the  same  person  as  Glothian,  is, 

‘ Az.  3 crowns  or.”  I may  add,  that  the  first 
quartering  in  the  arms  borne,  as  your  correspon- 
dent says,  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  is  evidently  the  coat 
of  Edwin  ap  Taithwalt,  Lord  of  Cardigan ; and 
according  to  Enderbie  {Carnbria  triumphans)^  of 
Edwin’s  ancestor  Caredic,  King  of  Cardigan.  The 
second  and  third  quarterings  are  not  so  manifest. 
The  former,  which  is  the  well  known  bearing  of 
Caradoc  Vreichfras,  Earl  of  Hereford,  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  eighth  century,  is  also  attributed  by 
Enderbie  to  a Blethin.  He  may  have  meant  Blethin 
ap  Conan,  great  grandson  of  Gwaythvoyd  and 
Prince  of  North  Wales,  but  incorrectly:  for  his 
coat  was.  Or,  a lion  rampant,  gu.,  which  is  also 
given  as  his  by  Enderbie.  The  third  coat,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  author,  belonged  to  Goliwyn 
ap  Tangno  and  Inion  ap  Goliwyn.  Ned  Alsned. 

Blaidd  Rhudd,  or  Yblaine  Rhydd  (2"*^  S.  xi. 
172.)  — I venture  to  correct  what  appear  to  be 
inaccuracies  in  Mr.  Lloyd’s  account  of  this  pre- 
sumed ancestor  of  Milton.  According  to  a pedi- 
gree in  my  possession,  certified  in  the  College  of 
Arms,  he  was  not  the  father,  nor  even  a blood- 
relation  of  Cynfyn  or  Cynon  Hirdreff,  but  grand- 
father to  Haer,  the  wife  of  the  said  Cynfyn.  And 
Rerid  Vlaith  is  described,  not  as  Cynfyn’s  son- 
in-law,  but  as  his  grandson,  being  the  child  of 
Gwrgyn  and  his  wife  Gwyraill,  or  GweiTyl,  as 
your  correspondent  writes  her  name,  Cynfyn’s 
daughter  and  heiress.  I should  be  obliged  by 
any  information  from  Mr.  Lloyd,  or  from  you, 
Mr.  Editor,  respecting  the  author,  place,  and  date 
of  publication  of  the  book  referred  to  by  the  title 
of  Ancient  and  Modern  Denbigh."^  Ned  Alsned. 


C*  entitled  Ancient  and  Modern  Denbigh;  a De- 
scriptive History  of  the  Castle,  Borough,  and  Liberties. 

John  Williams.  Denbigh,  1856.  In  The  Cambrian  Jour- 
nal,  IV.  76.,  it  is  “ stronglj-  recommended  as  a very  model 
of  municipal  history.”  — Ed.] 


Cumberland  Medal  of  1745  S.  xi.  188.) — 
This  medal  is  not  rare  ; was  struck  after  the  cap* 
ture  of  Carlisle,  'as  there  was  not  any  other  cause 
of  triumph  in  the  year  mentioned.  The  wolf  Is  a 
frequent  symbol  of  rebellion,  and  Is  here  falling 
under  the  attacks  of  the  British  lion.  Prince 
Charles  had  inscribed  upon  his  banners,  “ Tandem 
triumphans,”  upon  which  the  legend  of  the  medal 
is  a retort.  Edw.  Hawkins. 

Cestine  (2"^  S.  xi.  188.)  — The  names  are  dif- 
ferent, and  the  probability  is  that  two  persons 
have  been  confounded  together.  The  French 
general  was  Adam  Philip  Comte  de  Custines,  and 
all  accounts  give  his  birth  at  Metz,  on  the  4th  of 
February,  1740.  He  was  guillotined  at  Paris, 
August  28,  1793.  Thomas  Castine  is  surely  not 
the  same  individual  as  Adam  Philip  Ciistines  or 
Custine.  Of  the  former,  the  account  given  is 
that  “ when  a youth,  he  enlisted  in  a British  regi- 
ment of  the  Line  ; from  which,  after  a few  years, 
he  deserted  and  escaped  to  Dunkirk,  and  entered 
the  French  service.”  But  Custines  was  appointed 
at  seven  years  of  age  lieutenant  in  the  regiment 
of  St.  Chamans,  and  followed  Marshal  Saxe  in 
the  campaign  in  the  Low  Countries  till  1749. 
There  is  a confusion  which  I am  unable  to  clear 
up,  but  I cannot  think  these  two  persons  identical. 

F.  C.  H. 

There  is,  I conceive,  no  doubt  whatever  as  to 
the  place  of  Custine’s  birth.  The  claim  put  for- 
ward by  the  Historian  of  the  Isle  of  Man  is  new 
to  me,  and  must,  I think,  have  originated  in  a case 
of  mistaken  Identity.  The  ordinary  books  of  re- 
ference are,  as  far  as  I have  noticed,  unanimous. 

I quote  from  the  JBiographie  Universelle,  par  F. 
X.  de  Feller ; augmentee  parM.  Perennes,1834  : — 

“ Custine  (Adam-Philippe  comte  de)  lieutenant-gene- 
ral des  armees  fran9aises,  naquit  a Metz  le  4 fevrier, 
1740,  d’une  ancienne  famille  originaire  du  comte  de 
Rochefort,  au  pays  de  Liege,  et  etablie  en  Lorraine  depuis 
plusieurs  si^cles.  II  fut  nomme  a Vage  de  7 ans  sous-lieu- 
tenant  au  regiment  de  Saint- Chamans,  suivit  le  Marichal 
de  Saxe  dans  le  campagne  des  Pays-Bas,  et  fut  reforme 
en  1749.  Alors  il  vint  terminer  ses  etudes  a Paris,  et 
entra  ensuite  dans  le  regiment  du  roi,  puis  dans  les  dra- 
gons de  Schomberg,  fit  la  guerre  de  sept-ans  et  devint 
capitaine  aprbs  avoir  passe  par  tous  les  grades  inferieurs.” 
— Vol.  iv.  p.  150. 

p.  D.  e. 

‘‘  The  Mysterious  Murder  ” (2'''^  S.  xi.  88.) — 
This  was  a kind  of  moral  drama,  written  by  the  late 
Dr.  Luke  Booker  of  Dudley,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
murder  of  Mary  Ashford  by  (as  was  supposed) 
Abraham  Thornton.  Thornton  was  acquitted  at 
the  trial,  but  the  brother  of  the  murdered  girl 
afterwards  brought  an  appeal  of  murder  against 
him,  to  which  he  pleaded  the  “ wager  of  battle.” 
The  judges  held  the  plea  to  be  a legal  one  ; and 
the  brother,  being  a slight  weak  man,  and  Thorn- 
ton a strong  powerful  man,  declined  the  contest.. 
The  case  created  great  interest  and  excitement  at 
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the  time.  The  law  of  appeal  of  murder  and 
wager  of  battle,  was  shortly  afterwards  repealed. 

Avus. 

The  Right  Hon.  William  Elliot  (2’^'^  S.  xi. 
29.  110.)  — Mr.  Elliot’s  father,  William  Nassau 
Elliot  of  Wells,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister- 
at-Law,  was  the  grandson  of  William  Elliot  of 
Wells,  merchant  in  London;  who,  besides  two 
sons,  had  a daughter  Eleonor,  married  in  1702  to 
Sir  Gilbert  Eliott,  3rd  baronet  of  Stobs.  Her 
descendant,  Sir  W^illiam  F.  Eliott,  on  the  death  of 
Mr.  Elliot  in  1818,  succeeded  to  his  estate  as  heir 
of  entail.  Sir  Gilbert’s  8th  son  was  the  cele- 
brated Lord  Heathfield,  who  was  consequently 
first  cousin  of  the  barrister,  and  not  uncle  of  Mr. 
Elliot  as  supposed  by  Mr.  Markland.  But,  be- 
sides Sir  Gilbert,  the  1st  baronet  had  a son  Wil- 
liam, who  is  said,  in  a pedigree  of  the  family,  to 
have  been  a merchant  in  London ; and  who,  I 
presume,  was  the  same  person  as  the  above-men- 
tioned William,  father  of  Lady  Eliott.  Thus  the 
Stobs  family  seem  to  have  become  both  heirs 
male  and  heirs-at-law  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man. The  Earl  of  Minto  is  a more  remote  cadet 
of  Stobs. 

Day’s  Service  Book  (2"*^  S.  xi.  213.)  — I have 
prepared  a transcript  of  this  valuable  collection  of 
Church  Music  for  the  press,  when  an  opportunity 
occurs  of  carrying  it  through.  John  Stafford 
Smith’s  copy  of  this  most  rare  work,  the  only  one 
I ever  heard  of  for  sale,  was  in  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Calkin  & Budd  of  Pall  Mall.  They  sold 
it  to  a gentleman  in  the  City  (well  known  for  his 
collection  of  Psalters  and  Service  Books),  whose 
name  I am  not  at  liberty  to  mention.  This  gen- 
tleman still  possesses  the  copy,  and  values  it  as 
one  of  his  choicest  treasures. 

I may  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning,  that 
after  the  dispersion  of  John  Staftbrd  Smith’s 
library,  I became  possessed  of  a set  of  MS.  Service 
Books,  used  in  the  Chapel  Royal  of  Edward  VI. 
This  valuable  set  of  part-books  contains  contem- 
porary copies  of  most  of  the  Services  and  Anthems 
afterwards  printed  in  John  Day’s  book. 

Edward  F.  Rimbault. 

Has  Execution  by  Hanging  been  Survived  ? 
(l*t  S.  ix.  474.  280.  453.;  x.  233.)— In  C.  J. 
Skeet’s  Catalogue  of  Old  Books,  No.  43.  (January, 
1860),  appears  the  following  work : — 

“ A Murderer  Punished  and  Pardoned ; a True  Rela- 
tion of  the  Wicked  Life,  and  Shameful  Happy  Death  of 
J.  Savage,  twice  executed  at  Ratcliff,  1688.” 

William  Kelly. 

Leicester. 

Maurice  of  Nassau  (2“*^  S.  xi.  11.  37.)  — Has 
R.  R.  consulted  — 

« The  Triumphs  of  Nassav ; or  A description  and  re- 
presentation of  all  the  Victories,  &c.,  vnder  the  condvct 
and  command  of  his  Excellencie  Prince  Mavrice  of  Nas- 


sav. Translated  out  of  French  by  W.  Shvte,  Gent.  Lon- 
don, Adam  Islip,  1613.” 

N.  J.  A. 

Poets  ascribe  Feeling  to  inanimate  Things 
(2"^  S.  xi.  189.)  — Perhaps  the  following  may  be 
acceptable  to  J.  M.  R.  It  speaks  of  the  Thames : — 

“ God-like,  his  unwearied  bounty  flows. 

First  loves  to  do,  then  loves  the  good  he  does. 

Nor  are  his  blessings  to  his  banks  confined, 

But  free,  and  com.mon,  as  the  sea  or  wind, 

When  he  to  boast,  or  to  dispense  his  stores. 

Full  of  the  tributes  of  his  grateful  shores, 

Visits  the  world,  and  in  his  flying  towers, 

Brings  home  to  us,  and  makes  both  Indies  ours.” 

Denham. 

Byron’s  immortal  Address  to  the  Ocean  may 
fall  in  with  the  collector’s  purpose ; and  I need 
not  direct  his  attention  to  the  sweet  well-known 
song  — “ Flow  on,  thou  gentle  river.”  F.  C.  H. 
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THE  OLD  DRAMATISTS. 
Massinger.— of  Milan,  Act  III.  Sc.  1. 

^^JY[edina.^Q  see  these  chuffs,  that  every  day  may  spend 
A soldier’s  entertainment  for  a year, 

Yet  make  a third  meal  of  a bunch  of  raisins.” 

Mr.  Gifford’s  annotation  upon  this  passage  is  as 
follows  : — 


“ Yet  make  a third  meal  of  a hunch  of  raisins.  So  all 
the  old  copies : and  so,  indeed,  Coxeter ; but  Mr.  M.  Ma- 
son, whose  sagacity  nothing  escapes,  detected  the  poet’s 
bidder,  and  for  third  suggested,  nay,  actually  printed, 
tJnn.  ‘ This  passage,’  quoth  he,  ‘ appears  to  be  erroneous : 
the  making  a third  meal  of  raisins,  if  they  made  two  good 
meals  before,  would  be  no  proof  of  penuriousness.  I 
therefore  read  thin’  Seriously,  was  ever  alteration  so 
capricious,  was  ever  reasoning  so  absurd  ? Where  is  it 
said  that  these  chuffs  ‘had  made  two  good  meals  before?  ’ 
Is  not  the  whole  tendency  of  the  speech  to  show  that 
they  started  themselves  in  the  midst  of  abundance? 
And  are  not  the  reproaches  such  as  have  been  cast,  in  all 
ages,  by  men  of  Medina’s  stamp,  on  the  sober  and  frugal 
citizen  who  lived  within  his  income?  ‘Surely,’  savs 
Plotwell,  in  The  City  Match  ^ ^ 


‘ Surely,  myself. 

Cipher  his  factor,  and  an  ancient  cat. 

Did  keep  strict  diet,  had  our  Spanish  fare,  ^ 

Four  olives  among  three ! My  uncle  would 
Look  fat  with  fasting;  I have  known  him  surfeit 
Upon  a hundi  of  raisins,  swoon  at  sight 
Of  a whole  joint,  and  rise  an  epicurej 
From  half  an  orange.’  ” 


In  the  same  scene  of  Massinger’s  play,  and  in 


the  same  speech  of  Medina,  there  occurs  the 
line : — 

“ Battening  like  scarabs  in  the  dung  of  peace.” 

Mr.  Mason’s  note  upon  that  line,  and  Mr. 
Gifford’s  comment  upon  the  note,  are  in  these 
words : — 

“ Battening  like  scarabs.  Scarabs  means  beetles. M, 

Mason.  Very  true ; and  beetles  means  scarabs ! ” 

The  last  annotation  is  quoted  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  further  illustrating  the  petulance  and  in- 
justice, if  not  malignity,  with  which  Mr.  Gifford 
criticised  the  labours  of  his  predecessor.  Did  he 
mean  that  the  word  searahs  no  more  required  ex- 
planation than  the  word  beetles  ? If  he  did,  he 
meant  what  he  knew  to  be  false  : for  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  if  Massinger  had  written  “Bat- 
tening like  beetles,”  and  Mr.  Mason  had  there- 
upon annotated  “Beetles  means  scarabs,”  Mr. 
Gifford  would  have  found  himself  embarrassed  to 
open  his  mouth  wide  enough  for  roaring  forth  his 
indignant  astonishment  at  the  supreme  absurdity 
of  Mr.  Mason;  first,  in  attempting  to  explain 
what  needed  no  explanation  at  all ; and  secondly, 
in  giving  as  an  explanation  (supposing  one  to  be 
necessary)  a term  far  less  familiar  than  that  which 
was  to  be  explained. 

The  same  unworthy  spirit  is  evinced  also  in  the 
first  annotation : for  it  is  quite  clear  that  Mr. 
Gifford,  notwithstanding  his  angry  declamation 
against  the  caprice  and  absurdity  of  Mr.  Mason, 
understood  just  as  little  as  Mr.  Mason  himself 
what  was  meant  by  making  “ a third  meal  of  a 
bunch  of  raisins.”  The  difficulty  lies  wholly  in 
the  word  third;  and  that  difficulty  Mr.  Gifford 
has  neither  removed  nor  lessened.  'Indeed,  as 
well  his  remarks  as  his  quotation  seem  to  make 
for  the  correction  proposed  by  Mr.  Mason,  rather 
than  against  it.  * 

I think  the  sense  of  the  line  in  question  is  sim- 
ply this  : “Yet  make  three  meals  of  one  bunch  of 
raisins  ; make  a third  meal  of  a bunch  of  raisins, 
after  having  already  made  two  meals  of  the  same 
bunch.”  And  this  sense  appears  to  me  so  obvious, 
that  I scarcely  comprehend  how  even  Mr.  Mason 
(to  say  nothing  of  Mr.  Gifford)  could  have  over- 
looked it. 

Shakspeare. — Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Act  Y. 
Sc.  2. : — 

“ Chop.  Sir,  I will  eat  no  meat.  I’ll  not  drink.  Sir; 

If  idle  talk  will  once  be  necessary, 

ril  not  sleep  neither : This  mortal  house  I’ll  ruin, 

Do  Caesar  what  he  can.” 

These  words  are  addressed  by  Cleopatra  to 
Proculeius,  who  has  just  disarmed  her  of  the  dag- 
ger with  which  she  was  attempting  to  kill  herself. 
The  second  line  — 

“ If  idle  talk  will  once  be  necessary,”  — 
has  given  great  trouble  to  the  commentators.  Dr. 
Johnson’s  interpretation  is,  “If  it  will  be  neces- 
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sary  now  for  once  to  waste  a moment  in  Mle  talk 
of  my  purpose,  I will  not  sleep  neither.’’  Stee- 
vens  suggests  two  interpretations  (declaring  him- 
self, however,  not  satisfied  with  either)  : first,  “If 
idle  talking  be  sometimes  necessary  to  the  pro- 
longation of  life,  why,  I will  not  sleep  for  fear  of 
talking  idly  in  my  sleep;”  secondly,  “ If  it  be 
necessary,  for  once,  to  talk  of  performing  impos- 
sibilities, why,  I’ll  not  sleep  neither.”  Malone  and 
Kitson  conclude  that  a line  has  been  lost  between 
the  second  and  third,  and  Malone  thus  supplies  it : 

» If  idle  talk  will  once  he  necessary, 

Til  not  so  much  as  syllable  a word ; 
ril  not  sleep  neither.” 

Kitson’s  supplement  is  as  follows : — • 

“ If  idle  talk  will  once  be  necessary, 

I will  not  speak ; if  sleep  be  yiecessary^ 

I’ll  not  sleep  neither.” 

For  necessary^  Mr.  Collier,  from^  his  corrected 
folio,  reads  accessary^  but  without  intimating  how 

the  new  reading  is  to  be  explained. 

Notwithstanding  the  number  and  eminence  of 
the  commentators  who  have  found  a stumbling- 
block  in  the  passage  under  consideration,  I ven- 
ture to  suggest  that  necessary  is  the  true  reading ; 
that  nothing  has  been  lost  from  the  passage ; and 
that  the  meaning  is  only  this  : “ If  idle  talk  ivill 
for  once  serve  a needful  purpose^  by  preventing 
sleep,  III  not  sleep  neither : for  I will  occupy  myself 
in  idle  talk  with  my  women,  and  thus  keep  myself 
incessantly  awake,  until  nature  sinks  and  perishes 
for  the  want  of  sleep.” 

SB-AKST-EkuB.— Measure  for  Measure,  Act  III. 
Sc.  1.:  — 

“ Claudio.  Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where ; 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot ; 

This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become^ 

A kneaded  clod ; and  the  delighted  spirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside 
In  thrilling  regions  of  thick- ribbed  ice; 

To  be  imprison’d  in  the  viewless  winds. 

And  blown  with  restless  violence  round  about 
The  pendant  world;  or  to  be  worse  than  worst 
Of  those,  that  lawless  and  incertain  thoughts 
Imagine  howling ! too  horrible!  ” 

Warburton  explains  delighted  spirit  to  mean, 
the  spirit  accustomed  hereto  ease  and  delights. 
“ This,”  he  adds,  “ was  properly  urged  as  an  ag- 
gravation to  the  sharpness  of  the  torments  spoken 
of.”  Steevens  concurs  with  Warburton.  I3r. 
Johnson  mentions,  that  the  reading,  benighted 
spirit,  had  been  proposed  by  some  ; by  others,  de- 
linquent spirit.  It  seems  to  me  that  delighted,  in 
this  place,  is  employed  as  precisely  equivalent  to 
delicate : a meaning  which,  however  extraordinary 
it  may  be  considered,  yet  appears  more  suitable 
than  any  other  to  the  word,  not  only  in  this  place, 
but  also  in  the  passage  furnished  to  Steevens  by 
iRitson  from  the  Travels  of  Sir  Thomas  Herbert ; 
in  which  Sir  Thomas,  speaking  of  the  death  of 
Mirza,  son  to  Shah  Abbas,  says  that  he  “ gave  a 


period  to  his  miseries  in  this  world  by  supping  a 
delighted  cup  of  extreame  poyson.”  Delighted 
there  can  hardly  mean  delightful : for  di.  delightful 
cup  of  extreme  poison  would  be  manifestly  in- 
congruous ; but  a delicate  cup  of  extreme  poison 
may  well  mean  a cup  which,  though  containing 
virulent  and  deadly  poison,  had  yet  been  rendered 
delicate  to  the  taste.  And  the  sense  of  delicate 
(although  that  of  delightful  would  not  be  incon- 
gruous) seems  best  adapted  also  to  the  word  de- 
lighted in  the  following  passage  in  Othello,  Act  I. 
Sc.  3. : ~ 

“ If  virtue  no  delighted  beauty  lack. 

Your  son-in-law  is  far  more  fair  than  black.” 

Lawless  and  incertain  thoughts.  Dr.  Johnson  in- 
terprets as  “conjecture  sent  out  to  wander  with- 
out any  certain  direction,  and  ranging  through 
possibilities  of  pain.”  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
he  understood  the  words  — “ Of  those  that  lawless 
and  incertain  thoughts  imagine  howling” — as  equi- 
valent to  “ Of  those  whom  lawless  and  incertain 
thoughts  represent  as  howling.”  And  in  this  1 
think  he  was  wrong.  The  beings  referred  to  are 
the  damned,  or  the  devils,  or  both  : and  why  should 
thoughts,  which  represent  them  as  howling,  be 
characterised  as  lawless  and  incertain  ? and  not 
rather  as  perfectly  lawful  and  abundantly  certain  ? 
The  pronoun  that,  in  my  opinion,  does  not  stand 
for  whom,  as  Dr.  Johnson  supposed,  but  for  who; 
so  that  the  meaning  of  the  clause  will  be  — “ or  to 
be  worse  than  worst  of  those,  who,  howling,  ima- 
gine lawless  and  incertain  thoughts.”  The  picture 
thus  becomes  vivid  and  terrible,  and  every  word 
significant  i while,  upon  Dr.  J ohnson  s construc- 
tion, the  words  lawless  and  incertain  are  idle  at 
least,  if  not  absolutely  inappropriate. 

In  the  next  scene  of  Measure  for  Measure,  the 
disguised  duke,  having  become  acquainted  with 
the  hypocrisy  and  depravity  of  Angelo,  makes  this 
reflection : — 

» That  we  were  all,  as  some  would  seem  to  be, 

Free  from  our  faults,  as  faults  from  seeming  free  I 

The  meaning  of  which,  I incline  to  think,  is  only 
this : “ Would  that  we  were  all,  in  reality  (what 
some  would  seem  to  be)  as  free  from  our  faults  as, 
under  Angelo’s  severe  administration,  faults  are 
from  seeming  to  be  free  ; that  is,  to  be  allowed  or 
tolerated.”  The  commentators  in  alia  omnia  abi- 
erunt.  Their  conjectures  are  too  much  extended 
for  quotation  here. 

“ 8i  quid  novisti  I'ectius  istis, 

Candidas  imperti : si  non,  his  utere  mecum:* 


DOUCE’S  “ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  SHAKSPEARE:” 
MAJESTY;  CHOPINES. 

At  p.l3.  of  vol.  ii.,  the  accomplished  author  says, 
in  reference  to  the  use  of  the  term  majesty  : — 

“ In  France  it  is  not  traceable  before  the  year  1360, 
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about  -which  time  Eaoul  de  Presle,  in  the  dedication  to 
his  translation  of  Saint  Augustin  De  Civitate  Dei,  thus 
addresses  Charles  the  Fifth ; ‘ Si  supplie  a vostre  roA^alle 
majeste.’  ” 

If,  however,  Mr.  Douce  had  referred  to  the 
Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,  Hanovias,  1611,  folio,  vol. 
ii.  p.  5.,  he  would  have  seen  an  instance  of  the 
application  of  the  term  “royale  majeste,”  to  the 
Eng  of  France,  forty  years  before  by  the  intel- 
ligent Venetian  traveller,  Marino  Sanudo  Tor- 
sello ; who  is  as  good  an  authority  upon  such  a 
subject  as  Raoul  de  Presle,  and  perhaps  better. 

The  second  passage,  of  which  I wish  to  say  a 
few  words,  is  at  p,  231.  of  the  same  volume, 
where  Mr.  Douce  is  illustrating  a passat^e  in 
Hamlet : — “ 

"Ham.  Your  Ladyship  is  nearer  to  heaven,  than 
when  I 

Saw  you  last,  by  the  altitude  of  a ckopine.’* 

The  earliest  authority  whom  the  author  cites 
for  this  article  of  dress  is  Sandys,  whose  Travels 
were  published  in  1615.  My  present  object  is  to 
point  out  that  what  is  said  by  Sandys  of  these 
shoes,  and  after  him  by  Howell,  Saint  Didier, 
and  others,  had  been  said  more  than  a century 
before  by  Pietro  Casola,  who  visited  Venice  on 
his  way  to  Jerusalem  in  1498,  and  a few  copies  of 
whose  Travels  were  printed  so  recently  as  1855 
for  the  first  time.  In  Casola’s  time,  the  clwpines, 
or  cTiippeens  as  Howell  calls  them,  were  known  as 
zilve;  and  the  old  traveller  informs  us  that  the 
ladies  at  that  period  wore  them  so  very  high,  that 
they  were  unable  to  walk  abroad  without^leaning 
on  the  shoulders  of  their  pages  or  handwomen 
Douce  may  be  readily  excused  for  his  ignorance 
of  Casola  and  his  Journey  to  Jerusalem,  a.d.  1498. 
It  was  only  in  the  course  of  my  investigations  on 
Venetian  archaeology,  that  I first  heard  of  him. 

W.  Carew  Hazlitt. 


A GRANT  FROM  THE  AMERICAN  INDIANS 
IN  1767. 


ever,  in  return  for  the  many  presents  and  other  good  ser- 
vices done  by  the  said  Jonathan  to  ourselves  and  Allies 
give,  grant,  and  convey  to  him  the  said  Jonathan,  and  to 
his  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever.  The  whole  of  a certain 
Tract  or  Territoiy  of  Land,  bounded  as  follows,  viz., 
Fall  of  ht.  Anthony,  running  on  the  East  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  nearly  south  east,  as  far  as  the  south 
end  of  Lake  Pepin,  where  the  Chippewav  River  joins  the 
Mississippi ; and  from  thence  eastward,  5 days’  travel 

per  day,  and  frmn  thence 
North  6 days  travel,  at  20  English  miles  per  day,  and 
from  thence  again  to  the  Fall  of  St.  Anthony  on  a direct 
straight  line.  We  do  for  ourselves,  heirs,  and  assigns  for 
ever  give  unto  the  said  Jonathan,  his  heirs  and  assigns 
for  ever  All  the  said  Lands,  with  all  the  trees,  rocks,  and 
rivers  therein,  reserving  for  ourselves  and  heirs  the  sole 
liberty  of  hunting  and  fishing  on  land  not  planted  and 
improved  by  the  said  Jonathan,  his  heirs  and  assigns, 
lo  which  we  have  affixed  our  respective  seals  at  the 
Great  Cave,  May  the  first,  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  sixty-seven. 

“ Hawnopaavjatin,  [a  tortoisel  bis  mark. 

‘ Otohtoxgoomlisheaw,  \_a  snake^  his  mark. 

This  tract  is  situated  on  the  Great  Mississippi  Riven 
between  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  and  the  Chippeway 
River,  and  runs  along  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, about  75  miles  to  the  Chippewaj'  River,  and  thence 
due  East  100  miles,  thence  due  North  120  miles,  and 
o South-west  185  miles.  This  tract  contains 

8,50o,600  acres,  or  13,290  square  miles,  which  is  divided 
into  369  I townships  of  36  square  miles,  or  23,040 

acres  each The  soil  is  fertile,  and  abounds  in 

lead  and  copper  ore,  and  several  fine  rivers  flow  through 
Its  interior,  as  by  reference  to  ‘ Carver’s  Travels,’  and  also 
to  James  s V‘i^  Seaman’s  Map  of  the  United  States,’  pub- 
lished in  1821,  will  more  fully  appear.” 

The  book  referred  to  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph is,  Travels  through  the  Interior  Parts  ^ North 
America  in  the  Years  1766,  1767,  and  1768,  Lon- 
don, 1779.  It  is  singular,  however,  that  if  this 
grant  be  genuine,  the  author  should  not  have  re- 
ferred to  it  in  his  Travels ; especially  as  at  p.  533. 
he  notices  the  tract  of  land,  which  he  says  ex- 
ceeds the  highest  encomiums  he  can  give  it,  not- 
withstanding that  it  is  entirely  uninhabited. 

, John  S.  Burn. 

Henle3% 


Nearly  forty  years  since,  a translation  of  th 
grant  was  sent  to  England,  with  a view  to  ascerta 
whether  it  had  ever  been  recognised  or  confirme 
by  this  government.  It  is  believed  that  son 
chil(^en  of  Jonathan  Carver  were  desirous  ( 
obtaining  some  benefit  in  respect  of  this  concei 
pOD.  As  It  will  not  occupy  much  space  in  “NT.  ^ 
i hpe  sent  a copy  of  the  grant,  and  also 
description  of  the  territory  which  accompanie 
the  map  of  the  country  : 

^ might 

English  and  other  Ns 
our  ears  courageous  Warriors  has  reache 

Hrntuf  T ® told  US  by  our  goo 

Brother  Jonathan  aforesaid,  whorn  we  rejoice  to  see  com 

Wb  "chiefs  S"thc"^N  ^ Country 

sealk  Do  bvM^P  Nandowissies,  who  have  hereto  set  ou 
seals,  Do  by  these  presents  for  ourselves  and  heirs  fc 


LADY  MARY  MARKHAM,  ETC. 

The  interest  that  attaches  to  State  funerals,  and 
to  the  time  a.d.  1681,  whose  manners  have  been 
sketched  by  a pencil  which  will  not  again  instruct 
and  amuse  us,  render  the  following  extract  worthy 
of  preservation. 

I have  copied  it  from  Sir  Robert  Markham’s 
Memorandum-Book  [18,721.],  an  almanack,  very 
fine  bound,  now  in  British  Museum.  The  ac- 
count of  her  birth,  Jan.  19,  1644,  and  marriage, 
serve  to  explain  several  of  the  items.  She  left 
three  children,  George,  Robert,  and  Ursula. 

“ Memorandum.  — Mv  dear  Wife,  the  Lad}’-  Maiy 
Markham,  was  the  dA  and  h.  of  Sir  Tho.  Widdrino-- 
ton,  of  Cherborne  Grange,  co.  Northumberland,  Kn‘  and 
Serj.-at-Law.  Her  Mother  was  Frances,  one  of  the  d.  of  Rt. 
Hon.  Ferdinand  Lord  Fairfax,  Baron  of  Cameron  in  the 
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Kingdom  of  Scotland;  her  eldest  sister  was  the  Lady 
Frances  Le  Gard ; her  second,  the  Lady  Gath®  Shafto ; 
her  fourth,  the  R*  Hon.  Ursula,  Countess  of  Plymouth. 

“ I was  happily  married  to  her  in  the  lifetime  of  my 
father  at  York,  upon  Thursday,  the  last  of  August,  1665, 
at  which  time  his  Roy.  High.  James  D.  of  Yorke,  was  at 
York,  by  reason  of  the  great  Plague  that  raged  at  Lon- 
don ; his  Mati®  being  at  Oxford. 

“ I was  made  unhappy  in  her  death  at  Sedgbrook,  upon 
Saturday,  the  7*^^  Apr.  1683,  being  then  Easter  Even. 
Her  death  was  occasioned  by  a Miscarriage  of  a boy  when 
she  was  not  fully  gone  6 months,  which  happened  on 
Sunday,  April,  after  which  she  fell  into  a Coma, 
whereof  she  died. 

“ My  wife  was  buried  in  a new  vault  made  for  her  and 
myself  in  the  S.  Chancel  of  the  Parish  Church  of  Sedg- 
broke,  on  Friday  the  of  April,  and  the  Ladies  that 
bore  the  pall  were  — 

1.  The  Lady  Hussey,  of  Caythorpe,  the  Elder  Widow. 

2.  The  Lady  Fane,  of  Fulbick,  wife  to  Francis  Fane, 
Kn*  of  the  Bath. 

3.  M^*  Harrington,  of  Boothby,  wife  to  Tho®  Harring- 

4.  M^®  Hall,  of  Baroby,  wife  to  M’^  Jo.  Hall,  the  Minis- 
ter of  Baroby.  . 

5.  M^®  Markham,  the  wife  of  my  cousin,  Hy.  Mark- 

ham.  , 

6.  M^®  Deligne,  wife  to  Eras:  Deligne,  Esq^. 

7.  M’’®  Welby,  the  wife  of  M’^  Jo.  Welby  of  Harlaxton. 

8.  M”  Margaret  Rushworth,  the  sister  to  my  Lady 
Fane,  and  a Kinswoman  of  my  wife’s. 

The  said  Ladies  had  white  hoods  of  Alamode  [wim  the 
K.  . . upon  the  Shoulder'}  * and  white  gloves,  and  after- 
wards scutcheons.  M^  Francis  Peet,  the  Minister  of 
Sedgbrooke,  preached  her  funeral  Sermon,  and  the  text 
was  — I heard  a voice  from  heaven  saying.  Blessed  are 
the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  — for  which  I gave  him 

Rings  at  Guineas.  £ s.  d. 

1.  For  the  Earl  of  Plymouth 

2.  The  Countess  of  Plymouth 

3.  My  Lady  Le  Gard  - - " I 6 9 0 

4.  Robert  Shafto  - " ~ I 

5.  Widdrington  - - - j 

6.  The  Lady  Cartwright  - - J . „ n 

Paid  M’^®  Seekers,  her  midwife,  4:  G:  - f ^ ^ 

Nurse  Watson,  for  assisting  her  - - „ ^ ^ 

M^®  Bickerstaffe,  another  midwife  - ^ ^ H 

Dr  Jas.  Clerk,  of  Grantham  - ■-  ^ ^ a 

Dr  Denham,  of  Stamford,  6;  Gain:  - ^ ^ n 

Dr  Yarborough,  of  Newark  - “ ? 2 

Paid  Mr  Peet  for  the  funeral  Sermon  - ® H 

For  burying  in  Linen  - - “ o o c 

The  Joiner  for  her  Coffin  - - ora 

The  Baker  for  Bread  - - - 3 o 0 

Given  my  Lord  Pl3’'mouth’s  serv*  that 

came  post  - . - - 116 

The  Newark  Bills. 

Mr  Hobman  and  Mr  Newham’s  Mercer  B.  40  1 2 

Mr  Anth:  Markham’s  Apothecary  B.  - 18  12  8 

Mr  Morris’s  Draper’s  Bill  - - ^ o 

Mr  Ellis’s  Draper’s  Bill  - ~ ~ i o 

Mr  Summers’s  Draper’s  Bill  - - 7 a 

Mr  Twentvman’s  Vintner’s  Bill  - - 11  4 b 

Mr  Cooks’s  Shoemaker’s  Bill  - ” « r, 

Mr  Empps’s  Taylor’s  Bill  - “ ? j"  ^ 

Math.  Fox’s  Herald’s  Bill  - “ ^ « 

Owen  Gascoigne  for  Shoebuckles  - n 1 a a 

Given  Mr  Twentvman’s  Serv*  for  Attendance  J ^ 
Mr®  Manning  for  Hats  - 4 8 0 


Grantham  Bills. 

Mr  Garthwait’s  Mercer’s  Bill 
Mr  Cricklow’s  Apothecary’s  Bill  - 
Mr  Grant’s  Draper’s  Bill  - - - 

The  Grantham  Tajdor’s  Bill 
The  Muslin  Taylor’s  Bill  - - - 

Bricks  for  the  Grave  - . - 

The  Mason  for  the  Grave 
The  Clerke  for  the  Grave 
An  Hatt  for  Will:  Dodson 
Tho®  Newark,  Sadler,  Mr  Burnett’s  Biin 
for  covering  the  Coach  and  mourning  V 
furniture  - - - -J 


17  0 0 
5 14  0 
4 6 0 
16  0 
0 10  6 
0 15  0 
0 7 0 
0 6 6 
0 11  0 

4 11  0 
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Wm.  Davis. 


St.  John’s  Wood. 


* Erased  in  the  MS. 


The  Word  “ America.”  — The  CosmographicB 
Synopsis,  in  which  the  word  America  was  sug- 
gested (1 507)  is  fully  described  under  the  first 
head  by  Brunet ; but  he  does  not  give  the  very 
words  of  the  proposal.  They  are  as  follows  : — 

« . . . et  alia  quarta  pars  per  Americum  Vesputium 
(ut  in  sequentibus  audietur)  inventa  est : quam  non  video 
cur  quis  jure  vetet  ab  Americo  inventore  sagacis  ingenii 
yiro  Amerigen  quasi  Americi  terram,  sive  Americam  di- 
cendam : cum  et  Europa  et  Asia  a mulieribus  sortita  sint 
nomina.”  . n /r 

A.  De  Morgan. 

“ First  catch  your  hare.”  — Mrs.  Glasse’s 
Cookery  is  known  to  the  present  generation  prin- 
cipally through  this  oft-repeated  quotation.  Did 
Mrs.  Gdasse  ever  write  such  a sentence  ? In  her 
directions  for  cooking  a hare,  she  uses^  the  word 
“ cast,”  which  is  defined  in  some  old  dictionaries 
as  to  disembowel  and  skin.  I have  seen  no  edi- 
tion containing  the  quotation  as  it^  is^  usually 
given.  Until  the  quotation  is  found  in  its  inte- 
grity, would  it  not  be  a graceful  act  on  the  part 
of  facetious  writers  to  let  Mrs.  Glasse  rest  m 
peace?  G.  D.Y. 

The  Border  Laws.— Legal  antiquaries  will 
thank  “ N.  & Q.”  for  chronicling  what  will  doubt- 
less be  the  last  time  a felon’s  goods  will  become 
forfeited  to  a lord  of  a manor:  — 

“ It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Bewicke,  a country 
gentleman,  an  ex-magistrate  of  the  county  of  IS  orthum- 
berland,  was  convicted  two  weeks  ago,  at  the  assizes 
held  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  of  shooting  at  two  sheriff  3 
followers,  who  had  gone  upon  his  estate  to  levy  for  an 
attorney’s  bill,  and  was  sentenced  to  four  years  penal 
servitude.  The  Commissioners  of  Greenwich  Hospital 
have  taken  possession  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the 
unfortunate  convict,  at  Threepwood,  the  family  seat  in 
the  Yale  of  Tyne,  and  they  will  be  put  to  the  hammer. 
This  step  has  been  taken  under  the  authority  ot 
Border  Act  granted  to  the  late  unfortunate  Earl  ot  ller- 
wentwater,  whose  estates  in  Northumberland  were  ap^r- 
tioned  by  the  Government  to  Greenwich  Hospital,  ine 
Act  of  Parliament  conferred  on  the  unfortunate  earl,  as 
lord  of  the  manor  of  Langley,  power  to  seize  the  goods 
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and  chattels  of  any  person  convicted  of  felony  within  that 
barony,  and  the  Hospital  Commissioners,  as  trustees  of 
the  property,  are  hound  to  prosecute  the  order.”  — Times, 
March  23,  1861. 

Grime. 

Professor  Wilson.  — I have  a poetical  tract, 
entitled  The  Death  of  Nelson,  by  John  Wilson, 
Esq.,  8vo.,  pp  8.,  Glasgow,  1806,  which  I am  in- 
clined to  ascribe  to  Christopher  North.  It  came 
from  the  library  of  “Robt.  Syra,  clerk  to  the 
Signet,”  who  was,  I think,  a relative  of  the  Pro- 
fessor ; but  I find  no  notice  of  it  in  his  Works, 
lately  published  by  Dr.  Perrier. 

I have  hitherto  looked  upon  the  “ Lines  Sacred 
to  the  Memory  of  the  Rev.  Jno.  Grahame,”  1811, 
as  the  earliest  acknowledged  and  separately  printed 
poem  by  Wilson  ; but,  if  I am  right,  here  is  proof 
that  the  author  of  the  Isle  of  Palms  made  his 
dehut  as  a poet  in  1806.  J.  O. 

Publication  of  Banns  : Churching  of  Wo- 
men. — Will  you  give  a space  to  the  following 
extract  from  The  Times  (July  12,  1856,  p.  11.)? 
wherein  the  dictum  of  Baron  Alderson,  in  the 
case  Reg.  v.  Benson,  clerk,  is  given,  I think,  more 
fully  than  in  the  extract  from  the  Oxford  Herald, 
with  which  a correspondent  formerly  favoured 
your  readers : — 

“ The  Kubric  required  the  publication  to  be  made  in 
that  part  of  the  Morning  Service  when  the  church  was 
most  frequented ; viz.  after  a portion  of  the  Communion 
Service  and  before  the  sermon.  The  Act  of  Parliament 
continued  that ; but  inasmuch  as  through  the  neglect  of 
the  clergy  or  bishops  in  past  times,  service  was  not  al- 
ways solemnized  in  the  morning,  the  statute  enacted  that 
in  such  cases  the  publication  should  be  made  in  the  Even- 
ing Service,  after  the  second  lesson.” 

Baron  Alderson  also  remarked  in  the  course  of 
this  trial,  that  “ whether  a woman  was  married  or 
not,  she  ought  still  to  give  thanks  for  safe  deliver- 
ance.” ^ I believe  it  is  not  the  usual  practice  of 
unmarried  women  to  attend  the  ^church  for  the 
purpose  of  returning  thanks.  I know,  however, 
one  instance  of  a clergyman  in  my  neighbourhood 
who  churched  an  unmarried  woman,  and  I cannot 
but  think  he  was  right  in  adopting  the  views  of 
Baron  Alderson  in  this  particular.  The  practice 
may  be  more  common  than  I believe  it  to  be,  and 
I should  be  glad  to  have  instances  furnished  by 
some  of  your  correspondents.  Yryan  Rheged. 

The  Marches.  — The  following  is  a remark- 
able instance  of  the  change  of  meaning  in  a word, 
which  frequently  occurs  in  historical  reading.  It 
is  not  noted  in  the  edition  of  Dean  Trench’s  Glos- 
sary, which  I looked  at  for  the  purpose  : — 

“Dessembling  of  Intentions  for  Politick  designes  is  a 
thing  which  some  make  to  lye  within  the  Marches  * of 
lawfull  and  unlawfull”  (later  than  a.d.  1681.)  — From 

V*  ^^^J^kham’s  MS.  Memorandum  Book  F 18,721,  Add. 
MS.] 


* Debateable  ground. 


I 


Earl,  Count,  Comes  or  Warden  of  the  March 
or  Marshes  (confines)  are  met  with  in  English, 
Scotch,  and  Prussian  History.  ° 


St.  John’s  Wood. 


Wm.  Davis. 


WILKES  AND  JUNIUS. 

Permit  me  once  again  to  trouble  you  with  a 
question,  which  I still  hope  may  yet  be  solved. 

Where  are  the  originals  of  the  letters  which 
passed  between  Junius  and  Wilkes  ? 

It  is  well  known  that  after  having  been  printed 
in  the  1812  edition  of  the  Letters  of  Junius,  they 
were  returned  to  the  late  Mr.  Hallam,  through 
whose  medium  they  had  been  lent  to  Mr.  W ood- 
fall  by  the  owner  of  them,  the  Rev.  Peter  Elmsley, 
Principal  of  St.  Alban’s  Hall  at  Oxford. 

In  “N.  & Q.,”  iv.  276.,  Mr.  Hallam  says  that 
he  “ returned  the  Junius  letters  to  Mr.  Elmsley 
some  years  before  his  death  in  1825,  and  that  they 
are  in  all  probability  in  the  possession  of  his  re- 
presentatives.” 

Mr.  Elmsley’s  executor  was  the  late  Mr.  Joseph 
Parker  of  Oxford,  and  his  son,  the  Rev.  Edward 
Parker,  Rector  of  Great  Oxendon,  is  now  in  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Elmsley’s  papers.  By  this  gentle- 
man I was  most  obligingly  informed,  that  having 
at  my  request  carefully  examined  the  papers  in 
question,  he  was  unable  to  find  any  traces  of  the 
correspondence  between  Junius  and  Wilkes.  Is 
it  not,  therefore,  highly  probable  that  Mr.  Hallam 
never  did  return  these  letters  to  Mr.  Elmsley? 
That  he  may  have  intended  to  do  so,  and  that  he 
thought  he  had  done  so,  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt. 

Mr.  Hallam’s  expression  on  the  subject  is  some- 
what vague  : he  does  not  seem  to  recollect  when 
or  how  he  returned  them.  They  must  have  been 
in  his  possession  since  1812,  and  he  only  returned 
them  '•'‘some  years  before  his  death  in  1825.”  I 
think  he  had  altogether  forgotten  them,  and  only 
supposed  that  he  must  have  returned  them,  as  he 
no  doubt  intended. 

May  we  not,  therefore,  believe  that  they  might 
still  be  found  among  the  late  Mr.  Hallam’s  papers  ? 
— a small  packet — perhaps  sealed  up  — laid  aside, 
unnoticed  among  the  accumulated  writings  of  a 
very  long  literary  life. 

I have  thus  suggested  the  only  clue  which  now 
seems  to  remain,  and  I trust  that  Mr.  Hallam’s 
representatives  will  cause  a search  to  be  made  for 
these  documents,  so  interesting  to  every  inquirer 
into  the  authorship  of  Junius,  and  the  more  so, 
as  there  are  good  reasons  to  believe  that  in  some 
instances,  at  least,  they  were  not  very  correctly 
copied.  William  James  Smith. 

Conservative  Club. 
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“ The  Athen^um.” — Who  is  the  author  of  a 

series  of  Essays  in  The  AthencEwni  of  1828  (pp. 
665.  &c.),  by  the  Woolgatherer  ? The  essays  are 
on  various  subjects  ; “ The  Character  of  Sir  An- 
drew Aguecheek,”  ‘‘  The  Letters  of  Chatterton, 
&c.  &c.°  These  essays  appeared,  I think,  during 
the  time  that  The  Athenceum  was  edited  by  the 
Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice.  E.  Inglis. 

Bell  Inscription.  — What  is  the  correct  ren- 
dering of  the  following  line  — 

“Hoc  mihi  jam  retro  nomen  de  Simone  Petro?” 

It  is  the  inscription  upon  one  of  the  bells  in  my 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  and  of  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.*  A.  Country  Rector. 

John  Chamberlain.  — Can  your  valued  corre- 
spondents, Messrs.  C.  H.  & T.  Cooper,  throw 
any  light  upon  this  gossiping  correspondent  of 
Dudley  Carleton,  whose  letters  are  so  numerous 
in  the  reigns  of  Jac.  I.  and  Car.  I.  ? It  has  been 
stated,  upon  what  authority  I know  not,  that  he 
was  born  circa  1550,  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
and  that  his  death  occurred  some  time  about  1620. 
There  was  one  John  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  buried  at 
St.  Dunstan’s-in-the-West  (London),  May  19th, 
1619  ; but  beyond  the  entry  in  the  registers,  there 
is  nothing  to  identify  him  as  the  writer  of  court 
gossip  above  mentioned.  The  object  of  the  pre- 
sent inquiry  is  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  paren- 
tage or  family  of  Carleton’s  friend  ; and  whether 
he°was  a scion  of  the  Oxfordshire  branch  of  Cham- 
berlaines  settled  at  Sherborne  in  that  county  ? Q. 

Mr.  Cowan.  — There  is  an  English  translation 
of  (Elanschlager’s  Shepherd's  Boy^  a Dramatic 
Idyll,  Edinburgh,  1828.  This  poem  was  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Cowan.  Can  any  of  your  readers 
give  me  any  information  regarding  the  transla- 

9 R.  Inglis. 

Count  created  by  giving  a Caldron. — In 
Selden’s  Titles  of  Honour  (Part  ii.  cap.  4.)  he 
says  it  was  the  custom  in  Spain  to  create^  the 
Conde  a count  {comes^  by  presenting  to  him  a 
banner  and  a caldera^  or  cauldron  : — 

“ The  banner  as  a testimonie  of  a power  given  him  to 
lead  in  the  field,  and  the  cauldron  of  his  greatnesse  in 
house-keeping,  and  abilitie  in  mayntaining  those  whom 
he  should  lead.” 

Did  this  custom  prevail  in  any  other  country  ? 
May  it  not  also  throw  some  light  on  the  famous 
porridge  pot  of  Guy,  Eapl  (pomes)  of  Warwick,  of 
which  so  little  is  known  ? A.  A. 

Poets’  Corner. 

Erbistock  Church.  — Can  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents oblige  me  by  any  information  about  the 
parish  of  Erbistock  ? The  church,  which  is  in 

[*  In  all  probability  the  bell-founder’s  name  was  Peter 
Simon,  which  would  explain  the  inscription. — Ed.] 


course  of  restoration,  is  situated  on  the  bank  of 
the  Dee,  in  the  county  of  Denbigh.  ^ It  is  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Hilary.  It  is  said  that  in  the  Bod- 
leian there  are  some  MSS.  which  would  afford 
information  upon  the  subject.  Z.  Z. 

Heraldic  Query.— What  were  the  arms  and 
crest  of  Baron  Bryan,  a.d.  1350,  Edward  III. 
(extinct  peerage)  ? And  does  any  proof  exist  of 
the  Welsh  family  of  Bryan  having  emigrated  to 
the  north  of  Ireland  ? James  W.  Bryans. 

The  Herbert  Family. — In  the  account  of  the 
Herberts  of  Llanarth,  given  in  Burke’s  Landed 
Gentry y I find  it  stated  that  Herbert,  styled  Count 
of  Vermandois,  who  came  over  at  the  Conquest 
with  the  first  William,  and  filled  the  office  of 
chamberlain  to  the  second,  William  Rufus,  mar- 
ried Emma,  daughter  of  Stephen  Earl  of  Blois, 
by  Adela,  daughter  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
In  the  royal  pedigree  prefixed  to  Sir  Bernard] s 
Peerage  and  Baronetage^  the  name  of  Emma  is 
not  given  amongst  the  children  of  Adela  ana 
Stephen,  Earl  of  Blois,  the  only  daughter  men- 
tioned being  Maud,  who  was  married  to  Richard 
Earl  of  Chester,  and  drowned  with  her  husband 
in  1119.  How  can  this  strange  discrepancy  be 
explained  ? Recluse. 

History  or  the  County  or  Down.  — In  a 
recent  number  of  Duffy’s  Hibernian  Magazine 
mention  was  made  of  “ James  Myles  Reilly,  Esq., 
barrister- at -law,  who  made  large  collections  for  a 
history  of  the  county  of  Down,  and  who  lived  at 
Scarva  [in  that  county]  in  1834,’’  and  soon  after 
died.  Can  any  one  acquainted  with  that  flourish- 
ing part  of  Ireland  tell  me  (what  the^  writer  of 
the  article  in  question  has  not  told  his  readers) 
whether  Mr.  Reilly’s  colle(?tions  have  appeared  in 
print,  in  whole  or  in  part ; and,  if  extant,  where 
to  be  found  ? Some  more  recent  particulars  than 
what  we  learn  from  Harris  and  Lyon’s  Antient 
and  Present  State  of  the  County  of  Down  (Dublin, 
1744),  would  doubtless  prove  an  acceptable  ad- 
dition to  the  topographical  literature  of  Ireland. 

Abhba. 

Partheno-gbnesis.  — Donne  (Serm*  VII.  vol. 
i.  p.  138.,  Alford’s  ed.)  says  : — 

“ Some  casuists  in  tbe  Eoman  Churcb_  have  ventured 
to  say,  that  bv  the  practice  and  intervention  of  the  devil 
there  may  be 'a  child,  and  yet  both  parents,  father  and 
mother,  remain  virgins.” 

Who  are  these  “ casuists  ” ? S.  C. 

The  “ Pigfaced  Lady.”— Could  you  or  any  of 
your  readers  kindly  inform  me  whether  there 
exists  any  account,  medical  or  biographical,  of 
this  person  ? She  lived,  I believe,  about  forty 
years  ago ; and  I am  acquainted  with  two  au- 
thentic Instances  of  her  having  been  seen,  m one 
of  the  two,  by  a gentleman  still  living.  In  spite 
of  the  natural  horror  of  the  phenomenon,  its  in- 
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terest,  both  physiological  and  psychological,  is  so 
considerable  that  I am  surprised  to  find  so  little 
information  afloat  upon  the  subject.  May  I fur- 
ther ask  whether  any  more  recent  case  of  the 
kind  has  occurred  ? There  are  one  or  two  earlier 
cases.  M.  A. 

Lines  by  Southey?  — The  following  lines  are 
from  the  fly-leaf  of  a copy  of  Frankenstein^  on  the 
title-page  of  which  is  written,  “ Robert  Southey, 
1819.”  I do  not  know  the  poet’s  hand.  This  is 
small,  and  very  neat.  I shall  be  glad  to  be  told 
whence  the  lines  are  taken. 

“ For  mighty  bodies  and  excessive  strength. 

Said  the  wise  prophet,  by  the  angry  gods 
Are  tumbled  down,  great  only  in  their  ruins, 

When  the  proud  owner,  sprung  from  human  race. 
With  bold  presumption,  dares  to  make  a god.” 

T.  E.  W. 

Thomas  Taylor  the  Platonist.  — Any  facts 
as  to  the  biography  and  literary  labours  of  Thos. 
Taylor  will  be  useful  to  me.  I am  aware  of  those 
sources  of  information  which  have  already  been 
pointed  out  in  “ N.  & Q.  S.  ii.  489. : iii.  35. : 
ix.  28.  110.) 

The  list  of  his  published  works  in  the  Penny 
CyclopcBdia  is  not  complete.  Does  a perfect  one 
exist  ? Can  his  communications  to  periodical  lite- 
lature  be  identified  ? Do  any  of  his  manuscripts 
remain  unpublished?  A catalogue  of  Taylor’s 
library  was  published  in  1836.  The  loan  of  this 
pamphlet,  if  but  for  a day,  would  be  esteemed  a 
favour.  Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

Winch.  — A.  G.  H.  S.  will  feel  greatly  obliged 
to  Mr.  Charnock,  or  any  other  reader  of  “ N.  & 
Q ,”  for  information  on  the  meaning  of  the  local 
name  WincJi^  which  occurs  in  the  county  of  Nor- 
folk in  its  simple  form,  or  merely  with  the  prefix 
East  or  West.  He  is  inclined  to  think  it  of  Celtic 
not  Teutonic  origin  ; and  Parkin,  the  Continuator 
of  Blomefield,  says  “it  is  derived  from  Win,  which 
in  the  British  tongue  signifies  water,  and  Ic  or 
Ise,  a general  name  for  any  streamlet;”  but  Par- 
kin is  commonly  a very  blind  guide  in  etymolo- 
gical researches.  The  earliest  mention  of  the 
name  that  A.  G.  H.  S.  has  met  with  is  in  the 
Domesday  Book,  where  it  occurs  in  the  forms  of 
TJuinic  and  Uuenic.  The  spelling  of  local  names, 
however,  in  that  invaluable  record  cannot  at  all 
times  be  relied  on,  and  are  in  many  cases  mani- 
festly corrupt, — a circumstance  which  has  been  at- 
tributed to  the  awkward  attempts  of  the  Norman 
scribes  to  express  in  writing  the  probably  rude 
enunciation  of  the  Saxons  from  whom  they  had 
their  information.  The  syllable  Winch  is  found 
in  composition  in  several  English  local  names  of 
leutomc  origin,  but  here  it  is  a form  of  the  A.-S. 
Wincel^^  corner,  and  our  Norfolk  Winch  seems 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  may  be  men- 


tioned that  East  and  West  Winch  are  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  Lynn,  a local  name 
plainly  of  British  origin  ; and  that  remains  of  the 
British  period  have  been  found  in  both  these  vil- 
lages. 

“Chronicle  of  Worcestershire.”  — About 
twelve  years  ago,  on  the  Oxford  Circuit,  I think 
at  Worcester,  a cause  was  tried,  the  parties  to 
which  were  two  inhabitants  of  Pershore.  It  was 
a common  horsewhipping  case,  but  noticeable 
from  the  defendant’s  counsel  quoting  a Chronicle 
of  Worcestershire,  written  by  the  Prior  of  Eves- 
ham in  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  in  which  the  pug- 
nacious habits  of  the  Pershore  men  are  noticed. 
The  Latin  sounded  monkish,  but  was  said  to  have 
been  adapted  or  invented  for  the  occasion.  Can 
any  of  your  correspondents  refer  me  to  the  news- 
paper report,  or  give  me  the  quotation  ? M.A. 


eauErtE^  iaftb  ^n^toErtf. 

History  of  Virginia.  — Permit  me  to  lay  be- 
fore your  readers  the  following*  Queries  : — Was 
there  a History  of  Virginia,  published  by  a Cap- 
tain Jocelyne,  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  ? If  so,  what  was  the  exact  date 
of  publication  ? Does  it  contain  an  account  of 
the  discovery  of  Welsh  Indians,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cape  Hatteras  ? And,  if  so,  will  the  re- 
spondent be  kind  enough  to  extract  the  passage  ? 

T.  S. 

[The  work  required  by  our  correspondent  is  probably 
one  of  the  curious  productions  of  John  Josselyn,  who 
paid  a visit  to  New  England  in  1638-9,  and  another  in 
1663-71.  He  published  his  impressions  of  the  country  in 
two  works,  viz.:  1.  Neio  England’s  Rarities  Discovered, 
8vo.,  1672,  1674,  1675.  2.  An  Account  of  Two  Voyages 
to  New  England,  12mo.,  1674.  From  p.T23.  to  144.  of 
the  latter  work  he  describes  the  inhabitants  of  New  Eng- 
land and  Virginia,  and  speaks  of  many  of  their  customs 
resembling  those  of  the  ancient  Britons,  but  thej’  are  not 
called  by  him  Welsh  Indians.  The  author  seems  a little 
credulous,  for  he  tells  us  that  “ some  frogs,  when  they  sit 
upon  their  breech,  are  afoot  high ; ” and  that  “ barley  fre- 
quently degenerates  into  oats.”] 

Leuca-Wick.  — 

“ Silva  vi  Leuv  Ig.  — iii  Leuv  lat.  re-dlt  xxii.  Sol.  Ex 
his  dant  v.  Sol.  ad  ligna  emenda  in  Wick.” 

“ The  woods  are  six  leagues  in  length,  and  three 
in  breadth ; and  pay  twenty-two  shillings  yearly. 
Of  this,  five  shillings  are  given  to  buy  wood  in 
Wick.” 

I find  this  extract  in  the  Doomsday  Survey  for 
Leominster,  in  Herefordshire.  I would  feel  deeply 
obliged  to  any  of  your  learned  correspondents  if 
they  could  throw  any  light  on,  or  explain,  what  is 
meant  by  this  latter  expression,  “ buying  wood 
in  Wick.” 

Mr.  Anstis,  who  was  Garter-King- of- Arms,  in 
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his  notes  on  the  Doomsday  Survey,  found  in  Lord 
Conyngsby’s  MSS.,  maintains  these  leagues  to  be 
miles.  The  word  “ Leuva,”  he  says,  may  mean 
miles,  as  I am  certain  it  does  in  some  places  in 

this  Survey.  . 

Some  of  these  lands  paid  “ mittte  salis. 

What  would  the  measure  of  the  “mitta”  be? 
Can  the  saying,  a “mere  mite  ” be  referred  to  this 
word  “ mitta  ? ” 

Among  the  members  of  the  manor  of  Leomin- 
ster mentioned  in  Doomsday,  occurs  the  word 
“ Gedeven,”  written  elsewhere  “ Gedesferna.”  No 
local  name  in  the  neighbourhood  at  all  corresponds 
with  this  word  at  present.  Can  any  of  your  cor- 
respondents say  what  place  is  here  meant  ? 

By  the  insertion  of  these  questions  in  “ N.  & Q.,” 
you  will  much  oblige  an  inhabitant  of  Leominster, 
who  is  interested  in  its  ancient  history.  L.  (1.) 

[The  Leuca,  or  Leuga,  or  Leuva  of  Domesday  was  a 
mile,  not  a league ; but  then  it  must  be  remembered  the 
English  “ mile  ” was  not  then  sl  fixed  measure,  it  was  a 
traditionary  one ; not,  as  now,  of  17 60  yards,  but  gene- 
rally of  greater  length.  An  entry  in  the  register  of  Battle 
Abbey  makes  it  480  perches:  “Leuga  autem  Anglica 
duodecim  quarenteinis  conficitur — Quaranteina  vero  quad- 
raginta  perticis.  f^ertica  habet  longitudinis  sedecim 
pedes.”  So  that  this  would  make  the  mile  in  the  time 
of  the  Normans  2560  yards,  or  about  a mile  and  a half  of 
our  statute  mile.  This  was  the  Leuca. 

With  regard  to  the  question  relating  to  “ ligna  emenda 
in  Wick,”  our  correspondent  should  furnish  us  with  more 
materials  for  giving  a safe  opinion  than  these  four  word-S 
convey.  For  instance,  is  “ Wick  ” the  actual  name  of  a 
manor  or  ville?  or  is  it  an  outlying  portion  or  hamlet  of 
the  manor?  such  portions  being  frequently  called  “ Wich” 
or  “ Wick.”  In  this  case  the  reserve  may  have  been  a 
provision  for  fuel  to  which  the  manor  was  liable  for  the 
tenants  of  the  small  hamlet.  Then,  again,  our  correspon- 
dent should  be  very  particular  in  giving  the  word  in  its 
exact  abbreviated  form,  with  the  marks  of  abbreviation 
overwritten,  because  “ emenda,”  or  “ emendatio,”  is  the 
word  always  used  in  Domesday  and  in  ancient  records 
for  “compensation,”  fine,  or  satisfaction,  as  the  case  may 
be;  and  this  may  well  have  been  the  meaning  here. 
Perhaps,  with  these  few  hints,  our  correspondent  may 
work  out  his  difficulty,  which  we  cannot  pretend  to  solve 
without  more  of  the  context  before  us. 

“ Mitta  ” was  a Saxon  measure ; its  exact  capacity  is 
not  known.  Bosworth  conjectures  it  (but  with  a query) 
to  represent  a bushel.  Kelham  states  that,  according  to 
some  writers,  it  was  ten  bushels.  Nothing  is  more  un- 
certain than  the  value  of  Saxon  measures.  Nash’s  05- 
servations  on  the  Domesday  of  Worcestershire  might  prove 
of  service  to  our  correspondent.] 

Extenta. — In  old  records,  sucb  as  the  Inqui- 
sitiones  post  Mortem,  it  is  common  to  find  a pos- 
session described  as  “ Manor  ’ Extent,”  as,  for 
example,  “ Clifton  Manor’  Extent.”  Can  you  tell 
me  what  this  means  ? 

“ Extenta,”  says  Ducange,  “ is  ^stimatio,” 
and  he  quotes  “ per  aestimationem  et  extentam 
per  probos  et  legates  viros,”  and  “ Extensor,”  he 
says,  is  “Estimator  publicus.” 

Collins  [Cowel?],  in  his  Law  Dictionary^  says, 
“ Extentus”  is  “ rack  rental.” 


May  it  be  concluded  from  these  not  exactly 
parallel  explanations  that  the  above  entry  means 
that  the  person  possessed  the  manor  and  the  rack 
rents,  or  in  other  words,  was  lord  of  the  manor 
and  owner  of  the  soil  ? C.  D^ 

[“Extent,”  or  “Extenta,”  means  “a  survej’’”  of  a 
manor.  A writ  to  the  sheriff  or  escheator  frequently  ran 
“ extendi  facias,”  &c.,  i.  e.  you  shall  cause  a survey  to 
be  made. 

These  “ Extents  ” are  among  the  most  valuable  records 
which  we  possess.  They  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  Inquisitiones  post  Mortem,  furnishing  us  with  sur- 
veys of  all  the  lands  and  customs,  and  franchises  of  the 
ancient  manors  for  which  they  were  made.  The  extent 
of  the  domain,  the  services  due,  the  wood,  the  waste, 
the  pasture,  the  arable,  all  minutely  measured  and  de- 
cribed.] 

Anonymous.  — 

“ The  Catalogue  of  our  English  Writers  on  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  either  in  whole  or  in  part:  whether 
Commentators,  Elucidators,  Adnotators,  Expositors,  at 
large  or  in  single  Sermons.  Corrected  and  enlarged  with 
three  or  four  thousand  Additionals.  The  Second  Impres- 
sion. London:  Printed  by  E.  Cotes,  for  Thomas  Wil- 
liams, at  the  Bible  in  Little  Britain.  1668.  12°.” 

Can  you  inform  me  of  the  author  of  the  pre- 
ceding very  excellent  anonymous  publication  ? r. 

[The  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  1663,  and  is 
the  joint  production  of  John  Osborne  and  William  Crowe. 
Wood  {Athence,  iii.  676.,  ed.  Bliss,)  informs  us  that  “ John 
Osborne  was  a forward  zealot  for  carrying  on  the  rightd"- 
ous  cause,  and  took  a great  deal  of  pains  in  making  A 
Catalogue  of  our  English  Writers  on  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  and  had  printed  about  eight  sheets  of  it,  but 
Will.  Crowe  of  Suffolk,  schoolmaster  of  Croyden  in  Surrey 
(the  same  I mean  who  hung  himself  about  the  latter  end 
of  1674),  coming  out  before  him  on  the  same  subject  in 
1659,  prevented  him  from  going  any  farther.  This  Cata~ 
logue,  which  hath  been  several  times  since  printed,  is 
called  by  some  Osborne^s,  but  by  the  generality  Crowds 
Catalogue.”  Dr.  Bliss  has  added  the  following  note; 
“ Will.  Crowe,  coll,  Caii,  conv.  2.  admissus  in  matriculam 
acad.  Cant.,  Dec.  14, 1632.— -jBa^er,”  In  the  King’s  library, 
British  Museum,  is  an  interleaved  copy  of  the  second  edi- 
tion, 1668,  with  numerous  MS.  additions.] 

The  Devil.  — What  is  the  history  of  the 
couplet  — 

“ When  the  Devil  was  sick,  the  Devil  a monk  would  be ; 

When  the  Devil  got  well,  the  Devil  a monk  was  he”? 

J.  E.  T. 

[“  According  (says  Bailey)  to  an  old  monkish  rhyme : 

Daemon  languebat,  monachus  bonus  esse  volebat ; 

Sed  cum  convaluit,  manet  ut  ante  fuit.”] 

“ The  Dowie  Dens  o’  Yarrow.”  — Who  was 
the  writer  of  this  ballad,  which  is  the  subject  of 
Noel  Paton’s  celebrated  paintings  ? St.  Swithin. 

[This  is  one  of  those  traditional  ballads,  whose  author- 
ship is  now  irretrievable.  It  first  appeared  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,  edit.  1810,  n. 
366. : “ Tradition  places  the  event  (he  says),  recorded  m 
the  song,  very  early ; and  it  is  probable  that  the  ballad 
was  composed  soon  afterwards,  although  the  language 
has  been  gradually  modernised,  in  the  course  of  its  trans- 
mission to  us,  through  the  inaccurate  channel  of  oral 
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tradition.”  The  version  in  Chambers’s  Scottish  Ballads, 
ed.  1829,  p.  145.,  is  composed  out  of  three  different  copies.] 

St.  Tib’s  Eve  is  used  in  Cornwall  as  equivalent 
to  “ the  Greek  Kalends.”  Can  the  readers  of 
“K.  & Q.”  inform  me  — 1.  Who  is  meant  by  St. 
Tib  ? 2.  The  reason  of  the  phrase  ? 3.  Whether 
it  is  known  in  other  parts  of  England  ? 

Tib,  or  Tibb,  appears  to  be  a woman’s  name 
{ex.  gr.  Tibbie  Shields  in  the  Nodes) ; and  Mr. 
Halliwell,  in  his  Archaic  Dictionary.,  says  it  stands 
for  Isabella.  On  the  other  hand  Tib,  the  me- 
dieval name  for  a cat  *,  is  a contraction  for  Tybert 
= Thebaut  = Theobald,  a man’s  name.  The  lat- 
ter derivation  may  explain  the  phrase,  as  I find 
St.  Theobald’s  Day  is  the  1st  July,  and  appar- 
ently lacks  an  eve  ; since  the  30th  of  June  is  the 
Feast  of  the  Commemoration  of  St.  Paul,  and  the 
29th  of  June  the  Feast  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul. 

Leonard  H.  Courtney. 

Lincoln’s  Inn. 

[We  can  only  add  another  conjectural  explanation  of  the 
phrase.  Our  sailors  trading  to  Portugal  have  altered  the 
name  of  Setuval  ” into  “ St.  Ubes.”  There  is  no  such 
saint  in  any  Calendar;  consequently,  there  is  no  “St. 
Ubes’  Eve  ” : so  that  to  promise  the  payment  of  a debt, 
or  do  anything  else  “on  St.  Ubes’  Eve,”  would  be  equi- 
valent to  saying,  that  we  will  do  it  “ ad  Grascas  Calendas,” 
or  never.  So  that  if  “ St.  Tib’s  Eve  ” be  not  a corruption 
of  St.  Theobald’s  Eve,  which  we  think  very  probable,  it 
may  possibly  be  that  of  “ St.  Ubes’  Eve.”] 


DR.  JOHNSON’S  WORKS. 

(2“«  S*  xi.  191.) 

As  I am  satisfied  that  your  wish  is  that  all 
statements  respecting  the  editors  of  books,  which 
appear  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  should  be  accurate,  I am 
sure  you  will  forgive  me  for  correcting  an  error 
into  which  you  have  been  led  as  to  the  editor  of 
Johnson’s  Works,  published  at  Oxford,  in  1825, 
by  Talboys  & Wheeler.  Talboys  certainly  was 
not  the  editor  of  that  edition ; but  Francis  Pear- 
son Walesby  certainly  was.  I was  at  Oxford 
when  it  was  published,  and  took  it  in  from  Tal- 
boys, who  was  my  bookseller,  in  the  firm  belief — 
a belief  (as  far  as  I can  venture  to  speak  after  the 
lapse  of  so  many  years)  founded  on  what  Talboys 
himself  told  me — that  Walesby  was  the  editor; 
and  till  I saw  your  Note,  I never  heard  a doubt 
suggested  on  the  subject.  Unwilling,  however, 
to  make  any  statement  which  I was  not  perfectly 
certain  was  correct,  I communicated  with  a friend 
of  Walesby ; and  the  result  is,  that  I am  now 
enabled  to  set  the  matter  at  rest  in  a perfectly 
satisfactory  manner. 

My  own  belief  has  been  confirmed  in  the 


* Thus  Mercutio  names  Tybalt  “more  than  prince  of 
cats,”  “ rat-catcher,”  &c.,  &c. 


strongest  possible  manner  by  a fellow  collegian  of 
Walesby;  and  I have  now  lying  by  me  a MS. 
note-book,  in  Walesby’s  handwriting,  which  has 
been  found  among  his  papers  in  consequence  of 
my  inquiries.  This  book  was  evidently  used  by 
Walesby  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  edition 
in  question.  It  not  only  contains  many  notes, 
headed  “For  -Johnson,”  “Passelas,”  “Adven- 
turer,” “ Irene,”  “ Political  Tracts,”  “ For  Preface 
to  Poets,”  “Biography,”  “Make note  forTalboys’s 
Bos — ” *,  &c.,  but  the  contents  of  these  notes  have 
evidently  been  used  in  the  editorial  parts  of  the 
edition  in  question.  In  some  cases  passages  have 
been  adopted  nearly  word  for  word;  in  others, 
rude  notes  have  been  worked  up  into  polished 
language ; in  others,  passages  copied  from  other 
authors  in  the  notes  have  been  inserted  word  for 
word  in  the  work ; and,  as  if  to  crown  all,  I find 
the  “ order  of  vols.,”  followed  by  a distribution  of 
J ohnson’s  Works  into  nine  volumes,  in  very  nearly 
the  same  order  as  that  adopted  in  the  nine  volumes 
of  the  edition  in  question. 

Walesby  was  a man  of  very  considerable  ability. 
Educated  at  Wadham  College,  he  took  a first 
class  in  classics  in  1820,  and  became  a Fellow  of 
Lincoln,  and  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon,  In  1829. 
He  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1826,  and  went  the 
Oxford  Circuit ; but  not  being  possessed  of  those 
qualifications  which  are  essential  to  success  In  the 
Common  Law  Courts,  he  never  obtained  such  a 
position  as  they  who  were  aware  of  his  natural 
abilities  might  reasonably  have  anticipated.  He 
was  for  some  time  a writer  of  leading  articles  in 
The  Times,  and  died  in  1858.  C.  S.  Greaves. 


ORTHOGRAPHY  OF  PROPER  NAMES. 

(2“«  S.  xi.  147.  198.) 

Apropos  of  this  very  interesting  subject,  will 
you  kindly  permit  me  to  observe  that  I am  ac- 
quainted with  numerous  specimens  of  the  different 
ways  of  spelling  surnames  indubitably  identified 
with  the  same  family  of  individuals,  similar  to 
those  adverted  to  by  your  correspondent  Wm. 
Davis  of  St.  John’s  Wood.  Eyre  for  Aire  or 
Ayre  and  Ire,  &c.,  of  which  I will  mention,  how- 
ever, briefly,  but  two,  viz.  Hitchman  for  Hench- 
man, and  lies  for  Eyles.  My  proper  name,  I am 
assured  by  all  genealogists  (especially  by  my  friend 
Dr.  Thorn  of  London,  than  whom  no  higher  au- 
thority need  be  cited),  is  Henchman  olim  Cros- 
borough,  now  misspelled  Hitchman,  but  when  first 
thus  perverted  no  one  seems  to  know.  My  shield 
and  motto  have  been  in  our  family  for  many  gene- 
rations, in  fact  from  feudal  times,  viz.  Argent  a 
chevron  between  three  bugle  horns,  sable  stringed 


* Did  Talboys  ever  publish  Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson  ? 
There  are  many  notes  prepared  by  Walesby  for  it. 
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gules  on  a chief  of  the  2nd,  three  royal  lions  ram- 
pant guardant  of  the  1st.  Crest,  a buffalo’s  head 
erased  gules.  Motto,  Pro  Amore  Dei.  It  appears 
from  a pedigree  copied  from  A.  Wood’s  papers 
in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford,  that  the 
family  name  was  undoubtedly  Crosborough ! The 
description  commences  Crosborough,  otherwise 
Henchman,  and  the  change  of  name  is  adequately 
accounted  for  by  the  following  gallant  incident. 

My  ancestor  being  one  day  a distinguished  mem- 
ber of  a hunting-party  with  King  Henry  VII., 
A.n.  1485,  kept  up  with  his  Majesty  the  whole  of 
the  day,  during  a very  long  and  severe  chase,  at 
the  end  of  which  the  King  turned  round  and  ob- 
served, “Crosborough,  thou  art  a veritable  Hench- 
man (page)!”  Whereupon  said  “ page”  begged 
the  favour  of  being  permitted  to  assume  that 
name.  This  anecdote,  moreover,  derives  addi- 
tional confirmation  from  the  family  bearings, — a 
chevron  (as  I have  said)  with  three  bugle  horns, 
specimens  of  which  are  still  in  existence.  Everybody 
knows  that  Dr.  Henchman,  D.D.,  whilst  Preben- 
dary of  Sarum,  effectually  concealed  Charles  11. 
(and  thus  saved  his  royal  head,  for  which  liberal 
offers  were  made),  at  a place  called  Heale,  near 
Salisbury,  and  subsequently  conducted  him  in 
safety  to  Col.  Phillips,  who  had  provided  a bark 
for  the  Cromwellised  Monarch  at  Brighthelm- 
stone.  This  “ loyal  and  truly  religious  ” divine 
was  afterwards  created  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  a.d. 
1660.  In  three  years  he  was  translated  to  the 
see  of  London,  and  made  Lord- Almoner  the  same 
year  (1663),  as  also  one  of  the  Lords  of  Privy 
Council.  Dr.  Henchman  died  Oct.  7th,  1675,  aged 
eighty- two,  “ having  been  as  great  an  example  of 
primitive  Christianity  as  these  last  ages  have  af- 
forded,— a gentleman,  a scholar,  and  a philan- 
thropist. He  was  editor  of  The  Gentleman's  Call- 
ings the  publisher  of  the  works  of  Dr.  Hammond, 
generally  considered  the  author  of  The  Whole 
Duty  of  Mans  and  justly  styled  ‘Kegiarum  Par- 
tium  in  turbulentissimis  temporibus  strenuus  fau- 
tor  et  vindex.’  ” 

Mary  Henchman,  the  bishop’s  daughter,  was 
married  to  one  John  Heath,  gentleman ; and  I 
mention  the  circumstance  as  not  a little  singular, 
because  the  families  of  Heath  and  Hitchman  have 
been  more  or  less  intimately  associated  even  to 
the  present  day ! 

Granger  mentions  thus  a print  of  this  eminent 
Protestant  bishop.  “ Humphredus  Henchman, 
D.D.,  Episc.  Lond.,  Lely  p.,  half-length,  h.  sh. 
mezz.”  If  anyone  possesses  a copy  of  this  portrait, 
and  esteems  it  of  little  value,  I should  be  happy 
to  be  apprized,  for  it  would  be  highly  acceptable 
to  me. 

My  namesake  William  Henchman,  A.M.,  was 
prebendary  of  Peterborough  and  rector  of  Bar- 
ton-Segrave,  in  the  county  of  Northampton,  from 
10  July,  1663,  to  Sept.  14,  1686. 


I will  only  add,  from  regard  to  your  valuable 
space,  that  the  ancient  family  named  Eyles  is 
alike  misspelled  lies,  notwithstanding  heirlooms 
of  long  descent  testify,  in  the  most  unequivocal 
manner,  to  the  quondam  orthography  of  the  name 
(^Eyles).  Further  information  relating  to  the 
Henchman,  Hinchman,  or  Hitchman  genus  would 
be  duly  appreciated  by  your  grateful  and  obliged 
reader  and^subscriber. 

William  Hitchmati,  M.D. 

Liverpool. 


In  looking  over  the  examples  given  by  Mr. 
Davis,  in  the  “N.  & Q.”  of  the  23rd  February, 
of  the  strange  orthography  of  proper  names,  it 
struck  me  that,  perhaps,  nowhere  have  English 
names  been  more  maltreated  and  disguised  than 
in  the  pages  of  the  historians  of  the  Order  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem,  Bosio,  Pozzo,  and  Vertot. 

It  is  recorded  by  the  author  first  named,  that 
of  the  numerous  volunteers  who  served  at  the 
siege  of  Rhodes,  in  the  year  1522,  three  were 
pre-eminently  distinguished  for  gallantry,  and  in 
gratitude  for  their  services  the  Religion  bestowed 
on  each  of  the  three  an  annuity  of  eighty  golden 
crowns.  The  first  on  the  list  for  this  reward  was 
a ^Scottish  gentleman  named,  according  to  Bosio, 
Giovanni  Zambara  ! 

I pondered  long  over  this  patronymic,  unable 
to  find  a place  for  it  among  Caledonian  surnames. 
It  might  be  Dunbars  it  ^lipht  be  Camerons  it  cer- 
tainly could  not  be  what  it  was  said  to  be.  The 
gallant  Scot,  like  the  cases  cited  by  Byron,  had 
evidently  lost  a niche  in  the  Temple  of  Fame  by 
the  bungling  orthography  of  the  recording  scribe. 
Among  the  archives  of  the  Order  preserved  at 
Malta,  I accidentally  stumbled  upon  the  original 
deed,  granting  the  pension,  and  by  the  evidence 
of  his  autograph,  the  injured  individual  was  proved 
to  be  one  John  Chambers  ! Perhaps  a few  more 
specimens  of  the  mutilations  of  English  names  in 
these  histories  may  amuse  : 

Seqmpont /or  Skipwith. 

Lancelieu  > Lancelyn. 

Lanceleves  y 
Mallorto  for  Malory. 

Quendal  for  Kendal. 

Orlando  Tornabon  for  Ko- 
land  Thornborough. 

Bern /or  Green. ; 

Chetwode. 

Onascon_^r  Weston. 

Farfan  for  F ai  rfax. 

Haler /or  Hawley. 


j^ybr  Broke. 


Anulai/or  Daniel. 
Wjselberg/or  Fitz  Herbert. 
Kucht/or  Bourgh. 

Tefi/)r  Sheffield. 

Brone 
Brunc 

Corboli/br  Corbet. 

Bouch'V 
Buck  >/or  Booth.'  ' 

Bout  J 

Usil  for  Hussey. 

Berilio  Rosey  I /or  Giles 
Egidio  Roselli  } Russell. 
Sotu  for  Sutton. 

Emer  for  Aylmer. 

Asfelz  for  Hatfield. 

&c.  &c.  &c. 

John  James  Watts. 
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MODERN  MUMMING. 

(2«‘i  S.  X.  466.) 

Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Septimus  Piesse,  here 
gives  a version  of  the  Mummer's  Masque^  as  played 
at  Chiswick,  Turnham  Green,  &c.  In  the  Christ- 
mas of  1856-7,  I witnessed  several  performances 
of  a set  of  mummers,  who  lived  in  the  hamlets  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Howsell,  in  the  parish  of  Leigh, 
AYorcestershire  ; and  went  the  round  of  the  Mal- 
vern district  with  their  Masque.  I took  a sketch 
of  them  in  their  performance,  and  also  took  down 
the  words  of  their  little  drama  from  the  dictation 
of  their  chief  performer.  A portion  of  my  manu- 
script was  mislaid,  and  was  not  recovered  until  a 
few  days  ago ; or  I would  have  communicated  it 
to  “ N.  & Q.”  at  a more  seasonable  time  than  the 
present.  It  may  now  appear  however  in  the  form 
x>f  a reply  to,  or  note  upon,  the  note  of  Mr. 
Piesse.  He  says : “ None  but  ‘ N.  & Q.’  can  tell  us 
what  all  this  ‘ mummery  ’ took  rise  from.”  I may 
in  part  reply  to  this,  by  quoting  a very  interesting 
article  in  the  first  volume  of  Sharpe's  Magazine 
for  Jan.  3,  1846:  — 

“ Some  imagine  that  the  play  of  St.  George  has  refer- 
ence to  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  and  was  invented  by 
the  warriors  of  the  Cross  on  their  return  from  Palestine, 
in  memory  of  their  conflicts.” 

The  writer  refers  to  Mr.  Sandys’  Christmas 
Carols  (1833),  as  containing  a play  of  St,  George^ 
acted  in  Cornwall ; and  also  to  Chambers’s  Popu- 
lar Rhymes.,  Fireside  Stories,  and  Amusements  of 
Scotland,  for  a similar  play,  called  Galatian,  per- 
formed by  masquers  called  guizards,  A version 
of  the  play  of  St,  George  is  given  in  this  article 
in  Sharpe,  and  has  certain  points  of  resemblance 
to  my  Worcestershire  version,  and  to  that  given 
by  Mr.  Piesse.  All  the  versions  have  evidently 
sprung  from  one  original ; and  have  been  altered, 
added  to,  or  curtailed,  according  to  circumstances 
and  the  fancy  of  the  actors.  In  all,  the  Doctor 
is  a comic  character ; and  the  “ Deus  ex  machina  ” 
of  the  piece  in  restoring  the  slain  to  life.  Hone’s 
Every-day  Booh  (ii.  1646.)  gives  an  altered  and 
extended  version  of  “ St.  George,”  under  the  name 
of  “ Alexander  and  the  King  of  Egypt,  a Mock 
Play,  as  it  is  acted  by  the  Mummers  every  Christ- 
mas : Whitehaven.”  The  characters  vary  in  all 
these  versions;  but  certain  characters,  and  cer- 
tain words,  are  common  to  all. 

With  this  preface,  let  me  come  to  my  Worces- 
tershire version.  Like  the  Homeric  ballads,  it 
had  been  handed  down  by  oral  tradition  ; and  had 
been  taught  to  the  boys  by  their  elder  relatives, 
who  had  learnt  it  from  the  dictation  of  their 
seniors.  One  of  the  boys  thought  that  “ his  uncle 
had  wrote  some  of  it.”  The  lads  were  well  up  in 
their  parts,  and  were  spirited  performers.  The 
Valiant  Soldier  wore  a real  soldier’s  coat;  Old 
Father  Christmas  carried  holly;  the  Turkish 


Knight  had  a turban ; and  all  of  them  were  decked 
out  with  ribbons,  and  scarves,  and  had  their  faces; 
painted.  Little  Devil- doubt  had  a black  face; 
and  carried  a money-box,  a besom,  and  a bladder ; 
with  the  bladder  he  thwacked  the  performer  whose 
turn  it  was  to  speak  — a proceeding  that  reminds 
us  of  Mr.  Lemuel  Gulliver  and  the  philosophers 
of  Laputa.  Little  Devil-doubt  having  brushed^ 
away  the  snow,  and  cleared  a space,  the  performers 
ranged  themselves  in  a semicircle,  and  the  play, 
began  : — 

“ The  Mummer’s  Masque. 

(As  performed  with  great  success  at  the  Theatres  Rural^^ 
Enter  Little  Devil-doubt,  saying  — 

A room,  a room,  brave  gallants  all. 

Pray  give  us  room  to  raise ; * 

We  come  to  show  activity. 

These  merry  Christmas  daj^s. 

Activity  in  me,  activity  in  you ; 

The  like  was  never  seen,  or  acted  on  a stage;^ 

Enter  Old  Father  Christmas. 

In  comes  I,  Old  Father  Christmas! 

Welcome  here,  or  welcome  not, 

I hope  Old  Father  Christmas  will  never  be  forgot.. 

Enter  The  Noble  Captain. 

In  comes  I,  the  Noble  Captain ; 

I’m  just  arrived  from  France. 

With  my  broadsword  and  spear 
I’ll  make  King  George  to  dance. 

Enter  King  George,  saying  — 

In  comes  I,  King  George, 

That  man  of  courage  bold. 

With  my  broadsword  and  spear 
I won  ten  pounds  of  gold.f 
I fought  the  fiery  Dragon, 

And  brought  him  to  great  slaughter;’] 

And  by  those  means  I won 
The  King  of  Egypt’s  daughter. 

[TViey  fight.  King  George  lays  the  Noble  Captain 
prostrate.  Noble  Captain  gets  vp  and  walks  back  to. 
his  place.  ] 

Enter  Bold  Bonaparte,  saying  — 

In  comes  I,  Bold  Bonaparte ; 

I’ll  cut  and  slay  with  all  my  heart ; ‘ 

Ten  thousand  guns  to  ev’ry  station ; 

I’ll  fight  King  George  and  all  his  nation. 

King  George.  I’ll  point  a place  there  on  the  ground. 
And  there  I’ll  lay  that  dreadful  wound. 

Bold  Bonaparte.  Adone,  Sir ! adone,  Sir ! I’ll  cut  thee,. 
I’ll  slay  thee ! 

I’ll  let  thee  to  know  that  I am  the  champion  of  Great 
Britain. 

{^They  fight.  King  George  kills  Bold  Bonaparte,  who 
falls  upon  the  ground.'] 

King  George.  Oh  I ladies  and  gentlemen,  see  what  I 
have  done  I 

I have  cut  him  down,  like  the  evening  sun. 


* The  bo}’’  told  me  that  this  meant,  room  to  raise  the 
slain  people  from  the  ground. 

t This  ought  to  be  “ three  crowns  of  gold.”  The  altera- 
tion reminds  one  of  the  stonemason  with  his  shortened, 
sentence  of  “ A virtuous  woman  is  6s.  to  her  husband.” 
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He  shall  rise  again,  like  a man  of  courage  bold ; 

If  his  blood  is  hot.  I’ll  soon  make  it  cold. 

£Bold  Bonaparte up  and  runs  away — probably  to 
St.  Helena.'] 

Enter  Little  Devil-doubt,  saying  — 

In  comes  I,  little  Jack, 

With  a wife  and  family  pinn’d  on  my  back ; 

If  you  don’t  give  me  some  money  to  keep  me  in  store, 
I’ll  never  try  to  work  any  more. 

Enter  the  Turkish  Knight,  saying — ^ 

In  comes  I,  the  Turkish  Knight ; 

Just  come  from  the  Turkish  land  to  fight — *’ 

To  fight  that  man.  Bold  Slasher,  of  courage  bold ; 

And,  if  his  blood’s  hot.  I’ll  make  it  cold,  j 

Enter  the  Valiant  Soldier,  saying  — 

In  comes  I,  the  Valiant  Soldier ; 

Bold  Slasher  is  mj'  name ; 

With  my  broadsword  and  spear 
I wish  to  win  the  game. 

Pull  out  your  purse  and  pay ; 

Pull  out  your  sword  and  slay. 

For  satisfaction  I will  have 
Before  I go  away. 

And  that  King  George  shall  have  his  right  and  will, 

The  Turkish  Knight  I’ll  fight  and  kill. 

\_They  fight.  The  Turkish  Knight  is  killed.] 

Valiant  Soldier.  The  Turkish  Knight  is  dead  and  gone. 
No  more  of  him  you’ll  see ; 

His  body’s  dead,  his  blood  is  shed ; 

What  will  become  of  me  ? 

Pray,  tell  me  if  any  Doctor  you  can  find  ? 

If  so,  my  ghost  shall  fly  like  chaflp  before  the  wind. 

King  George.  There  is  a Doctor,  both  neat  and  good. 
And  with  his  hands  he’ll  stop  the  blood. 

Cure  his  deep  and  deadly  wound. 

And  raise  the  dead  man  from  the  ground. 

Valiant  Soldier.  Call  him. 

King  George.  Doctor  I Doctor! 

Doctor.  Yes,  Sir. 

Valiant  Soldier.  How  came  you  a Doctor  ? j 
i Doctor.  By  my  travels. 

Valiant  Soldier.  Where  have  you  travelled  ? 

Doctor.  I’ve  travel!’ d through  Hikity  Pikity,  High 
Germany,  France,  and  Spain ; 

Three  times  round  the  world,  and  back  again. 

Valiant  Soldier.  What  can  you  cure? 

Doctor.  I can  cure  the  hikity  pikity,  palsy,  gout. 

Pains  within  and  pains  without ; 

If  there  are  nineteen  devils  in  that  man, 

I’m  bound  to  see  that  I drive  twenty  out. 

Broken  legs,  broken  arms.  I maintains 
That  if  I break  that  man’s  neck.  I’ll  put  it  in  place,  and 
not  charge  a farthing  for  my  pains.* 

Kecollect,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I’m  not  one  of  those 
ram,  sham,  quack  doctors ; I’m  one  of  the  real  miracle 
doctors;  one  as  can  kill,  and  one  as  can  cure;  and  I do 
all  the  good  in  this  country ; and  in  my  left-hand  coat- 
pocket  I’ve  got  a box  of  pills,  called  Jusipher’s  pills.  I’ll 
give  him  a blue  ’un.  [ Gives  him  a blue  ’wn.]  And  in  my 
right-hand  coat-pocket  I’ve  got  a bottle  of  drops,  called 
the  Gosipherlosipher  drops.  I’ll  put  a drop  to  his  nose, 
and  a drop  to  his  temple,  and  strike  a light  in  that  man’s 
body,  that  you’ll  see  him  move  immediately,  already-— 

\_He  does  so.] 

The  Turkish  Knight  jMwips  up  and  says  — 

Ob,  see!  what  a horrible  terrible  thing  it  is  to  see  a 

* These  are  not  unlike  the  professions  of  the  Dr.  Eisen- 

bart  of  the  German  song. 


man  jump  out  of  seven  senses  into  seventeen,  and  out  of 
seventeen  score  into  forty-’leven  more.  If  ever  I live  to 
get  over  this  I’ll  never  fight  no  more. 

Enter  Beelzebub,  saying  — • 

In  comes  I,  old  Father  Beelzebub, 

And  on  my  shoulder  I carry  a club ; 

And  in  my  hand  I carry  a can. 

Don’t  you  think  I’m  jolly  old  man? 

As  jolly  as  I am,  Christmas  comes  but  once  a year. 

Now’s  the  time  for  roast  beef,  plum  pudding,  mince  pies, 
and  strong  beer. 

Enter  Little  Devil-doubt,  saying  to  the  audience  — 

In  comes  I,  Little  Devil-doubt ; 

If  you  don’t  give  me  money  I’ll  sweep  you  out. 

Money  I want,  and  money  I crave. 

If  you  don’t  give  me  money  I’ll  sweep  you  to  your  grave. 

\_He  sweeps  round  with  his  besom.] 
Enter  the  Turkish  Knight,  raging. 

In  comes' I as  hasn’t  been  hit. 

With  my  large  head  and  my  little  wit ; 

My  head’s  so  large,  my  wit’s  so  small. 

I’ll  sing  you  a song,  and  endeavour  to  please  you  all. 

[JETe  sing  some  popular  song  of  the  day,  the  others  joining 
in  chorus,  while  Little  Devil-doubt  goes  round  to 
the  audienee  and  collects  their  donations.] 

Exeunt  Omnes.” 

Such  was  the  Worcestershire  version  of  the 
play  of  St.  George.  Beelzebub  was  identical  with 
Old  Father  Christmas  (in  the  other  versions  he  is 
called  Hubbub,  and  Lord  Grub)  ; and  the  Valiant 
Soldier  and  Noble  Captain  were,  in  theatrical 
parlance,  “ doubled  ” by  the  same  performer. 

CuTHBERT  Bede. 


JOHN  DE  SUTTON,  BARON  DUDLEY. 

(2“**  S.  xi.  152.) 

H.  G.  S.  has  stumbled  on  a tangled  genealogi^ 
cal  knot,  which  I have  endeavoured  to  untie,  with 
the  following  results  : 

I.  From  John  de  Sutton,  who  married  Mar- 
garet, the  sister  and  coheiress  of  John  de  Somery, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  there 
were,  including  himself,  five  of  the  same  name  in 
succession.  Some  authorities  say  six. 

2.  The  last  of  the  five,  upon  the  death  of  his 
father  in  8 Hen.  IV.,  ann.  1406,  was  five  years 
old.  He  served  in  France  under,  and  attended 
the  funeral  of,  Henry  V.,  and  he  married  Eliza- 
beth, the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Berkeley,  and 
widow  of  Lord  Powys.  See  Dugdale’s  Baronage., 
and  Biographia  Britannica,  voce  Dudley.  Lord 
Powys  died  9 Hen.  V.,  ann.  1421.  See  Baker’s 
Hist,  of  Northamptonshire. 

3.  By  this  lady  he  had  a son  Edmund,  who  died 
in  his  lifetime.  He  married  twice — 1st,  Joice,  sis- 
ter to  Tiptoft,  Earl  of  Worcester;  2nd,  to  Maud, 
daughter  of  Earl  Clifford.  (Dug.  Bar.] 

4.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  two  sons  — 1st,  Ed- 
ward (Biog.  Britt.,  Erdeswicke’s  Staffordshire,  and 
Harl.  MS.  No.  6182.)  ; and  2nd,  John.  See  will 
of  John  Lord  Dudley,  and  Baker’s  Northamp.  , 
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5.  Edward  tLe  eldest  son,  succeeded  his  grand- 
father, who  died  3 Hen.  VII.,  and  married  Cece- 
lie,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Willoughby.  {Biog. 
Britt.') 

Note  on  paragraph  2.  All  authorities  agree 
that  there  was  a John  de  Sutton  five  years  of  age 
in  8 Hen.  IV.,  and  one  who  made  a will  and  died  in 
3 Hen.  VII.  Dugdale,  in  his  Baronage,  relying  on 
the  authority  of  Glover  (^Somerset  Herald),  and  Dr. 
Campbell  in  BiograpMa  Britannica,  voce  Dudley, 
relying  on  a MS.  peerage  written  in  1596,  agree 
in  stating  that  these  were  two  persons,  but  dis- 
agree in  all  else.  Dugdale  says  the  first  John 
was  grandfather  to  the  second,  and  died  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Edw.  IV.,  having  been 
summoned  to  parliament  as  Lord  Dudley  until 
22  Edw.  IV.  Dr.  Campbell  says  the  first  was  the 
father  of  the  second,  and  thinks  it  “ highly  pro- 
bable that  he  died  pretty  early  in  the  reign  of 
Hen.  VI.”  The  latter  cites  Anstis’s  Register  of 
the  Garter  to  prove  that  John  de  Sutton  was 
elected  a knight  of  that  order  in  39  Hen.  VI.,  and 
so  continued  through  Edw.  IV.’s  reign,  and  until 
his  death  in  3 Hen.  VII,,  clearly  proving  Dug- 
dale’s  mistake  as  to  the  time  of  the  first  John’s 
death.  A grant  mentioned  by  Dugdale  of  lOOL  per 
annum,  made  in  22  Hen.  VI.  to  John  de  Sutton, 
in  consideration  of  his  merits,  “ as  well  in  the  time 
of  King  Henry  V.  as  that  king,”  is  equally  con- 
clusive against  Dr.  Campbell’s  surmise,  that  the 
first  John  died  pretty  early  in  the  reign  of  Hen. 
VI.  According  to  the  Close  Rolls,  as  cited  by 
Dugdale  in  his  Bar.,  John  de  Sutton  was  sum- 
moned to  every  parliament  as  Lord  Dudley  from 
18  Hen.  VI.  to  3 Hen.  VH.,  both  years  inclusive. 
Hence  I conclude  that  all  these  transactions  re- 
lated to  one  person  only,  who,  having  attained 
the  great  age  of  eighty-six,  made  his  will  in  Au- 
gust, 1487,  and  died  in  3 Hen.  VII. 

Paragraph  4.  In  this  will,  which  is  in  the  Pre- 
rogative Office  of  Canterbury,  there  is  the  clause 
usual  at  that  time  against  interference  with  his 
executors,  wherein  he  says,  “ If  Edward  Dudley 
mine  heir,  John  Dudley,  his  brother,  or  any  other 
of  their  kinsmen,  or  any  other  man  for  them,  do 
interrupt  mine  executors,”  &c.,  thereby  confirm- 
ing Dugdale,  that  this  John  was  succeeded  by  his 
grandson ; for  had  he  been  a son,  he  would  have 
been  so  called,  and  not  by  his  son  Edmund,  as 
affirmed  by  Dr.  Campbell. 

Paragraph  5.  Dr.  Campbell  says  that  Cicelie, 
the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Willoughby,  married 
this  Edward  Dudley.  In  conclusion,  I will  add 
that  Baker,  in  his  Hist,  df  Horthamp.,  and  Blore, 
in  his  Hist,  of  Rutland.,  agree  that — 1.  There 
was  but  one  John  de  Sutton  from  8 Hen.  IV.  to 
3 Hen.  VII. ; 2.  That  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
grandson  Edward ; and  3.  That  Edward  married 
Ciceley  Willoughby.  C.  T. 


My  best  thanks  are  due  to  P.  S.  C.  for  his 
Reply.  Courthope’s  statement  is  as  follows : — 
John  Lord  Dudley,  K.G.,  died  30th  September, 
1487,  and  was  succeeded  by: — 

“ Edward  Sutton,  grandson  and  heir,  he  being  son  and 
heir  of  Edmond  de  Sutton  (ob.  v.  p.  148.5)  eldest  son  of 
the  last  baron,  set.  30,  1487.” 

Courthorpe  is  not  the  only  writer  who  'has 
stated  that  Edward  was  son  of  Edmond.  Erdes- 
wicke,  an  authority  of  no  mean  repute,  and  a 
Staffordshire  man  to  boot,  who  commenced 
writing  his  “ Survey  ” of  his  native  county  in 
1593,  gives  in  that  work  the  pedigree  of  the 
Lords  Dudley  as  follows  : — Sir  John  Sutton  and 
Margaret  his  wife,  the  elder  sister  and  co-heir  of 
John  de  Somerie  — 

“ Had  issue  another  John,  who  had  issue  a third  John, 
who  had  issue  a.  fourth  John,  who  had  issue  a fifth  John, 
all  Knights ; this  fifth  John  had  issue  a sixth  John,  who 
was  Knight  of  the  Garter  et  cinctus  in  Baroniam  de 
Dudley,  apud  Riding,  18  Hen.  YL,  which  last  John  had 
issue  Sir  Edwa?-<i  (Edmwnc?),  Knt.,  who  died  in  vita 
patris,  and  William,  Bishop  of  Durham.  Sir  'Kdiward 
(sic  for  Edmund)  had  issue  Edward  Lord  Dudley,  Knight 
of  the  Garter,”  &c.* 

I have  not  been  able  to  inspect  the  will  made  by 
John  Lord  Dudley  in  1487,  as  suggested  by  P.  S.  C., 
but  so  much  of  it  as  is  quoted  in  Shaw  throws 
no  light  upon  this  vexed  question.  He  bequeaths 
his  body  to  be  buried  in  the  Priory  of  St.  James’s, 
Dudley,  and  directs  a tomb  to  be  placed  over  his 
grave.  This  Priory  is  now  nothing  but  a pic- 
turesque ruin,  and  as  to  the  monuments,  perierunt 
etiam  ruince  ! 

Courthope  states,  in  a note  to  his  account  of 
the  Dudley  Barons,  that  in  1 Henry  VII.  Edward 
Sutton  — 

“ Was  found  to  be  cousin  f and  coheir  of  Edward  Tiptoft, 
Earl  of  Worcester,  i.  e.  son  and  heir  of  Edmund  de 
Sutton,  by  Joyce,  daughter  of  John  Lord  Tiptoft,  and 
sister  of  the  said  Earl,  and  that  he  was  then  set.  26,” 

ETow  here  Courthope  is  wrong,  for  if  Edward 
was  (as  I believe  he  was)  son  of  Edmund,  he  was 
(in  the  inodern  signification  of  that  word),  first 
cousin  to  Edward  Tiptoft,  Earl  of  Worcester,  and 
Joyce  was  his  (Edw.  Tiptoft’ s)  aunt  and  not  his 
sister. 


* It  will  be  observed  that  Erdeswicke  gives  one  more 
John  than  Dugdale.  Edmondson,  also,  in  his  Baron. 
Genealog.,  according  to  Banks,  makes  the  John  K.G.  to 
have  been  grandson  and  not  son  of  the  preceding  Baron, 
and  states  that  John  (father  of  John,  K.G.),  ob.  v.  p.  in 
1401.  “ Who  shall  decide  when  Doctors  disagree?  ” ^ 

f The  word  Cousin  was  certainly  a very  vague  title  in 
former  times.  So  late  as  the  year  1701,  Williain  Lea, 
Esq.,  of  Hales  Owen  Grange,  great-uncle  to  Ferdinando 
Dudley  Lea,  last  Lord  Dudlej^  in  his  will  of  that  date 
bequeaths  a legacy  to  “ my  cozen  Paul  Lowe,  son  of  my 
sister,  Joyce  Lowe,’  so  that  the  word  ‘ cousin,  in  the 
above-quoted  Inquisition,  does  not  necessarily  imply  that 
Edward  Lord  Dudley  was  the  son  of  Edward  Earl  of 
Worcester’s  aunt,  though  I believe  he  was. 
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I am  aware  that  in  many  pedigrees  of  the 
Sutton  family,  John,  K.G.,  is  said  (as  your  cor- 
respondent states)  to  have  died  in  1482,  but  I 
think,  if  dates  and  ages  be  compared,  my  conjec- 
ture that  the  John,  K.G-.,  and  the  John  who  made 
the  will  in  1487,  were  one  and  the  same  person,  is 
very  probable,  for  in  1407  he  was  found  by  In- 
quisition to  be  aged  5,  and  he  died  30th  Sept. 
1487,  which  would  make  him  85  at  his  death  ; a 
good  old  age,  it  is  true,  but  not  at  all  an  impos- 
sible one. 

If  the  name  of  the  wife  of  Edward  Lord  Dudley 
could  be  discovered,  it  would  throw  some  light  on 
the  subject.  I possess  rather  extensive  collec- 
tions relating  to  the  families  of  Somerie,  Sutton, 
Ward,  and  Lea  successively  Lords  Dudley ; but  in 
no  single  instance,  either  in  print  or  MS.,  have  I 
met  with  the  name  of  this  lady ; hence  I inferred 
that  Cecilie  Willoughby  was  the  dady,  and  that 
John,  son  of  Edmund,  was  a myth.  H.  S.  G. 


In  reference  to  the  letter  of  P.  S.  C.  (2”^  S.  xi. 
239.)  impugning  certain  statements  made  by  me 
in  regard  to  the  family  of  Sutton,  Baron  Dudley, 
in  my  Historic  Peerage^  I beg  to  refer  him  for 
the  correctness  of  the  pedigree,  as  given  by  me,  to 
the  Inguisitiones  post  Mortem  referred  to,  and  also 
to  the  elaborate  pedigree  of  the  Sutton  family  to 
be  found  in  Baker’s  Northamptonshire y p.  470. 
I cannot  claim  for  myself  the  corrections  which 
are  made  in  my  edition  of  Nicolas’s  Synopsis 
(called  the  Historic  Peerage)  to  the  Sutton  arti- 
cle in  Nicolas’s  own  edition ; they  were  adopted 
by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  before  his  interleaved  copy 
came  into  my  possession. 

Your  correspondent  H.  S.  G.  appears  to  have 
been  quite  right  in  his  conclusions  {vide  2“^  S.  xi. 
152.)  excepting  in  the  supposition  that  John,  son  of 
Edmqnd,  never  existed.  He  did  exist,  but  he  was 
a second  son.  William  Courthope. 

Somerset. 


COLLINO  CUSTURE  ME. 

(2“«  S.  X.  506. ; xi.  35.  213.) 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Dowe,  in  a recent  number 
of  your  periodical,  affords  evidence  of  no  little 
ingenuity  in  founding  an  argument  as  to  Shak- 
speare’s  knowledge  of  the  Irish  language  upon  the 
slender  data  deduced  from  the  discovery  of  Mr. 
Payne  Collier  as  to  the  new  reading  of  the 
gibberish  of  “ mine  ancient  Pistol  ” in  the  his- 
torical play  of  Henry  V.  But  to  me  it  seems 
that  if  we  examine  the  context  of  the  passage,  it 
will  prove  most  just  and  accordant  with  ^hak- 
speare’s  meaning  to  fall  back  on  the  reading  of 
the  older  commentators  and  critics. 

^ It  has  been  said,  with  much  apparent  proba- 
bility, that  the  slight  knowledge  which  he  pos- 


sessed of  the  French  language  was  derived  from 
his  intercourse  with  the  veteran  soldados  who 
had  survived  the  wars  of  the  Henrys ; inasmuch 
as  we  have  no  account  that  Shakspeare  ever  passed 
out  of  England  into  France. 

We  cannot  pause  here  to  notice  but  very  briefly 
the  recent  essay  of  a distinguished  lawyer,  to  show 
that  the  great  dramatist,  by  his  correct  use  of  law 
terms,  must  have  been  either  on  terms  of  inti- 
macy with  some  legal  practitioners,  or  otherwise 
imbued  with  more  than  a smattering  of  legal  lore. 
Let  us  rather  proceed  to  examine  summarily  the 
scene  in  the  play  in  which  the  phrase  occurs,  which 
Mr.  P.  Collier  has  given,  in  his  edition,  as  “ Cal- 
leno,  cousture  me,”  and  of  which  Mr.  Dowe  ex- 
presses an  opinion,  or  suggests  as  a probability,^ 
that  Shakspeare  intended  for  at  least  broken 
Irish  words,  and  as  such  puts  them  into  the  mouth 
of  the  mercenary  Pistol. 

The  fortune  of  the  battle-field  has  placed  a 
French  soldier  at  the  mercy  of  this  cowardly  and 
selfish  poltroon.  Unable  to  treat  with  him  as  to 
ransom  for  sparing  his  life.  Pistol  uses  the  inter- 
vention of  a boy  as  interpreter ; but  at  the  same 
time,  he  hears,  and  partially  attempts  to  compre- 
hend, what  his  prisoner  urges ; and  when  he  de- 
precates the  brutal  cruelty  of  Ihis  captor  by  the 
assurance  that  he  is  “ un  gentilhomigae  de  bonne 
qualite,”  Pistol,  hastily  catching  up  his  foreign  pro- 
nunciation of  the  last  word,  exclaims,  “ Cality ! ” 
and  then  adds  (possibly  to  the  boy),  “ construe 
me.”  In  a few  minutes  after,  unable  to  conduct 
the  negociation,  he  applies  to  the  boy  : “ Ask  me 
this  knave,  in  French,  what  is  his  name  ? ” Now, 
what  could  be  Shakspeare’s  motive  in  here  making 
Pistol  use  a few  words  of  incomprehensible  Irish^ 
as  Mr.  Dowe  suggests  ? 

Pistol  truly  speaks  broken  Spanish,  and  un- 
grammatical Latin,  but  what  grounds  are  there 
for  the  slightest  reason  to  think  that  Shakspeare 
meant  he  should  utter  the  name  of  an  Irish  tune  ? 
It  could  have  no  connexion  with  the  circum- 
stances, and  would  be  wholly  out  of  place. 

It  is  quite  true,  nay,  beyond  dispute,  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  occasionally  played  Irish  airs, 
but  her  masculine  character  inclined  her  to  favour 
loud  and  martial  ones.  Some  are  to  be  dis- 
covered in  the  arrangements  by  Byrd,  her  capel- 
meister,  and  instructor  in  music,  many  of  whose 
compositions  are  to  be  found  in  the  well-known 
MS.  Virginal  Book  so  appropriately  deposited  in 
the  British  Museum  under  the  care  of  Sir  Fred- 
eric Madden.  But  all  this  goes  no  further  than 
to  raise  a possible  presumption  that  Shakspeare 
may  have  been  somehow  acquainted  with  the 
names  of  Irish  tunes. 

Now,  when  we  have  read  over  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Lover,  who,  as  an  Irishman  by 
birth,  and  also  a musical  composer  and  arranger 
of  ancient  Irish  airs,  might  be  supposed  to  be 
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good  authority  on  this  subject,  it  first  occurs  to 
one  that  he  disputes  the  views  and  suggestions  of 
Mr.  Dowe,  and  even  turns  them  into  ridicule, 
but  yet  offers  some  guesses  of  his  own  as  to  the 
possible  translation  of  the  words  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  they  may  have  been  intended  by  Shak- 
speare  for  some  sort  of  Irish  phrase.  Now,  Sir, 
Laving  been  acquainted  with  the  Irish  language 
from  my  childhood,  and  having  studied  it  since  I 
grew  up  both  in  the  vernacular  and  with  the  aid 
of  the  best  Glossaries  in  MS.  and  of  the  best 
scholars  living,  I must  venture  to  dissent  from 
the  readings  of  these  gentlemen ; and  with  the 
utmost  appreciation  of  Mr.  P.  Collier’s  labours, 
I must  presume  to  say  I prefer  to  fall  back  on 
the  opinion  of  our  great  lexicographer  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson,  who  gives  the  words  thus : “ Quality, 
Cality,  consture  me : ” or,  of  another  eminent 
critic,  Warburton,  who  reads  them,  “ Quality, 
Calmy  cousture  me;”  and  then  adds:  “We 
should  read  this  nonsense  thus  : “ Quality,  Cality, 
— Construe  me,  Art  thou  a gentleman  ? — i.  e.  let 
me  understand  whether  thou  oe’st  a gentleman.” 

As  to  Mr.  Lover’s  suggestions,  he  must  pardon 
me  if  I presume  to  discuss  his  accurate  or  gram- 
matical knowledge  of  the  Irish  language,  of  which 
some  doubt  may  be  reasonably  entertained.  It 
may  possibly  have  escaped  his  recollection  that  I 
have  had  some  slight  acquaintance  with  him  for 
many  years.  We  have  met  more  than  once  at  the 
soirees  of  the  eccentric  but  talented  Lady  Mor- 
gan, at  her  residence  in  Kildare  Street,  and 
afterwards  at  the  evening  “reunions”  of  some 
accomplished  members  of  the  Sheridan  and  Le 
Fanu  families ; and  within  a few  years  past  I have 
had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  him  sing  with  his 
daughter,  some  of  his  own  compositions  at  the 
house  of  a highly  cultivated  musical  and  artistic 
friend.  But  this  is  beside  my  purpose,  which  |is 
to  disprove  the  fact  of  Shakspeare’s  having  made 
use  of  Irish  words,  or  alluded  to  the  name  of  an 
Irish  air  in  this  passage.  My  belief  is,  and  on 
this  ground  I venture  to  dissent  from  Mr.  Lover’s 
views,  that  he  is ' not  sufficiently  versed  in  the 
critical  construction  of  the  Irish  language  to  be 
held  a competent  authority  to  decide  th^e  point, 
his  talents  having  been  directed  in  a different 
channel.  Having  said  so  much,  I will  go  a little 
farther,  and  add  that  I think  there  is  internal 
evidence  in  Shakspeare’s  dramas  that  he  was 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  Irish  language, 
and  that  he  was  even  strongly  prejudiced  against 
the  Irish  people.  He  must  have  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  meeting  many  persons  who  were 
in  Ireland.  Some  knowledge  he  must  have  had 
of  Sir  Walter  Balegh  and  Edmund  Spenser,  of 
Sir  John  Norris  and  Sir  George  Carew,  and  pos- 
sibly of  Sir  John  Davis,  the  Irish  Attorney- 
General  of  the  day,  as  well  as  the  eminent  scholar 
and  antiquary  Sir  James  Ware  and  many  others. 


Camden  also  he  may  have  met,  but  although  Mas- 
ter of  Westminster  School  and  a very  distinguished 
scholar  and  geographer,  he  was  never  in  Ireland. 

Besides,  we  know  that  many  Irish  persons  of 
rank  and  education  both  resided  in  England  and 
were  occasional  visitors  in  London  and  corre- 
spondents with  others  at  Elizabeth’s  Court.  Some, 
sad  to  tell,  were  prisoners  in  the  Tower  and  else- 
where. I need  not  now  do  more  than  name  the 
celebrated  Countess  of  Desmond,  who  attained 
such  a great  age  and  lived  through  so  many 
reigns : having  been  in  England  so  far  back  as 
the  time  of  Richard  III.  The  well-known  Chief 
O’Neil  of  Ulster,  as  well  as  Grace  O’Malley,  who 
is  said  to  have  visited  Queen  Elizabeth  with  some 
attempt  at  regal  state,  although  semi-barbaric, 
and  to  have  been  received  by  her  almost  as  a 
sister  queen.  Thus,  then,  it  is  historically  certain 
that  Shakspeare  had  access  to  many  persons  of 
education,  who,  although  English  by  birth,  had 
yet  resided  long  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  to  natives 
of  Ireland  of  rank  and  consideration,  and  much 
above  what  are  termed  the  lower  classes.  Not- 
withstanding these  facts,  is  it  not  remarkable  that 
in  all  his  dramas,  in  which  he  has  introduced 
men  of  almost  every  other  European  country, — 
Frenchmen,  Danes,  Italians,  Spaniards,  Romans, 
Greeks,  and  also  Moors,  he  yet  appears  to  have 
absolutely  shrunk  from  the  impersonation  of  an 
Irish  gentleman  or  scholar  ? and,  in  but  an  iso- 
lated instance,  that  of  a mean  and  unimportant 
character  in  the  play  under  our  consideration 
(whom  he  describes  as  an  Irishman,  who  directs 
“ the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  to  whom  the  order  of 
the  siege  [of  Harffeur]  was  given,”  and  whom  he 
names  Mac  Morris)  has  he  represented  us  with 
his  notion  of  what  he  styles  “ an  Irish  man,  a 
very  valliant  gentleman,  i’  faith ; ” but  the  por- 
trait, I will  take  leave  to  say,  is  obviously  drawn 
from  some  unworthy  half-bred  English  soldier  of 
fortune,  who  had  returned  from  the  wars  in  Ireland. 

I have  thus  occupied  so  much  of  your  valuable 
columns,  that  I must  defer  till  some  future  occa- 
sion some  additional  and  important  remarks  upon 
this  peculiar  aspect  of  the  dramas  of  a writer  who 
has  won  a world-wide  reputation.  I am  not 
aware  that  any  of  his  numerous  commentators 
have  taken  the  same  views  which  I have  ven- 
tured to  put  forward.  I am  under  the  impres- 
sion that  they  have  the  property,  if  not  the 
merit,  of  being  altogether  new  and  original,  and 
trust  to  be  able  to  support  them  at  some  future 
time  by  a course  of  reasoning  that,  if  not  con- 
clusive or  absolutely  convincing  to  many  of  your 
correspondents,  may  yet  be  productive  of  some 
valuable  and  critical  elucidations  from  some  of 
your  correspondents.  J.  Huband  Smith,  M.A. 

Dublin. 


Irish  tunes  of  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
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teenth  century  are  very  rare.  I only  know  of 
tlie  three  mentioned  by  my  friend  Mr.  Chappell 
as  being  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Virginal  Book,  viz. 
the  “ Irish  Ho-hoane,”  the  “ Irish  Dumpe,”  and 
“ Callino  Casturame.”  “ The  Irish  Dance,”  printed 
in  a rare  little  volume,  entitled  Parthenia  Invio- 
lata,  or  Mayden  Musick  for  the  Virginalls  and 
Base-Viol  (n.  d.  temp.  Jac.) ; and  the  “Irish 
March,”  and  “Irish  Toy,”  found  in  Add.  MS., 
Ro.  10,337.  (Brit.  Mus.),  and  in  several  other 
MSS.  of  the  period.  The  air  of  Callino  was  very 
popular  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Besides  the  copies  mentioned  as  being  in 
Elizabeth’s  Virginal  Book,  and  William  Ballet’s 
Lute-Book,  I may  mention  three  others : one  in 
a MS.  in  the  Public  Library,  Cambridge  (D.  d. 
4.  23.)  ; another  in  the  same  repository  (D.  d. 
14.  24.)  ; and  a third  in  Lady  Neville’s  Virginal 
Book,  a MS.  in  my  own  possession. 

The  title  and  first  stanza  of  the  song,  mentioned 
as  being  in  A Handefull  of  Pleasant  D elites,  1584, 
are  as  follows : — 

“ A Sonet  of  a Lover  in  the  Praise  of  his  Lady. 

“ To  ‘ Calen  o Gusture  me  ’ ; sung  at  everie  line’s  end. 

“ When  as  I view  your  comly  grace ; Ca,  ^c. 

Your  golden  haires,  your  angel’s  face ; 

Your  azured  veines,  much  like  the  skies ; 

Your  silver  teeth,  your  christall  eies. 

Your  corall  lips,  your  crimson  cheeks, 

That  gods  and  men  both  love  and  leekes.” 

These  words  go  to  the  tune  in  the' Virginal 
Book,  if  the  latter  is  repeated  four  times. 

The  Callino  song  and  tune,  adduced  by  Malone, 
is  found  at  p.  222.  of  The  Musical  Companion, 
ob.  4to.,  1673.  It  is  a dull  scholastic  piece  of 
harmony,  in  four  parts ; obviously,  from  its  con- 
struction and  character,  very  much  older  than  the 
tune  in  the  Virginal  Book.  It  is  called  “ An 
Irish  Tune,”  and  the  only  words  are  the  follow- 
ing:-— 

“ Callino,  Callino,  Calino  Castore  me : 

Era  Ee,  Era  Ee,  loo,  loo,  loo,  loo  lee.” 

Edward  F.  Kimbault. 


The  Italian  words  by  which  A.  A.  explains  this 
expression  are  certainly  very  strange  to  me.  An 
Italian,  to  express  “ calm  yourself,”  would  I think 
say  rather  calmisi,  or  si  calmi,  than  simply  calmi  ,• 
and  the  verb  scutere  is  totally  unknown  to  me. 
Even  granting  the  existence  of  such  a verb,  it 
is  only  in  prohibition  that  the  infinitive  is  used 
for  an  imperative,  and  never  without  a negative 
particle.  A.  A.  in  fact  seems  to  me  to  have  mis- 
understood the  whole  passage.  Pistol  knew  neither 
French  nor  Italian;  and  the  Frenchman  ending 
his  entreaty  with  qualite,  pronounced  of  course 
calite,  with  the  accent  in  the  English  way  on  the 
last  syllable.  Pistol,  who  knew  not  the  word,  re- 
peats it  — it  was  the  printer,  no  doubt,  that  made 
it  quality — and  then  quotes  the  song  which  began 


with  Cain  also,  as  if  to  say  he  understood  the  one 
no  more  than  the  other,  both  being  alike  gibberish 
to  him. 

A.  A.  also  seems  to  me  to  be  equally  unfor- 
tunate in  his  attempt  to  make  Italian  of  Con- 
colinel.  Colin,  as  a proper  name,  is,  I believe, 
unknown  to  the  Italians.  It  is  French;  and 
seems,  like  Colas,  to  be  a diminutive  of  Nicholas. 
I am  now  more  than  ever  convinced  that  I was 
right  in  supposing  Concolinel  to  be  Irish,  and  I 
regard  Eirionnach’s  first  conjecture  as  being 
better  than  my  own.  I doubt  if  there  is  much 
more  now  to  be  said  on  the  subject. 

Thos.  Keightley, 


“Kaising  op  Lazarus”  (2*"^^  S.  xl.  228.) — In 
Winchester  Cathedral  there  is  a picture  by  West 
representing  the  “Baising  of  Lazarus ;”  and,  unless 
my  memory  deceive  me,  there  is  one  by  Haydon 
on  the  same  subject  at  the  Pantheon  Bazaar  in 
London.  I speak  doubtfully  as  to  the  last.  W.  C. 

There  is  a celebrated  etching  of  Bembrandt’s 
on  this  subject,  a photograph  of  which  is  published 
in  an  edition  of  his  works  brought  out  by  Charles 
Blanc,  and  published  by  Gide  and  J.  Baudry, 
Paris.  ^ There  are  four  photographs  in  each  book, 
and  this  is  in  the  fifth  book.  According  to  Blanc, 
there  is  a copy  of  the  etching  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, but  it  is  not  in  the  Catalogue  of  drawings 
and  prints  open  to  the  public.  In  the  Kin^s 
Library,  in  the  British  Museum,  there  are  three 
drawings  of  “TheBaising  of  Lazarus”  : No.  41., 
a pen  and  ink  sketch  by  Tintoretto  ; No.  223.,  an 
etching  by  Jan  Lievens ; and  No.  69.,  a design  in 
black  chalk,^  by  Peter  Vischer,  for  a relievo  on  a 
tomb  — subject,  “Martha  and  Mary  announcing 
to  the  Saviour  the  death  of  Lazarus.”  A.  E, 

Calvacamp  (2"^  S.  xl.  47.  154.) — Many  thanks 
to  Mr.  Carey  for  Caldecota;  his  coincidences 
are  very  curious  ; but  Lord  Lindsay  and  myself 
are  of  opinion  that  the  following,  from  Gallia 
Christiana,  vol.  ii.  page  637.,  makes  our  ancestor 
to  be  Hugh  de  “ Gallo-Camp,”  and  not  “ Calva- 
camp” : — 

“ Conchas. 

“Situm  est  SS.  Petri  et  Pauli  ordinis  S.  Benedict! 
monasterium  ad  prospectum  urbis  Concharum  orientalem, 
media  ferme  via  qua  Conchis  itur  Ebroicas.  Fundatur 
anno  1035,  a.d.  a F.  Rogerio  Toparcba  de  Toenio,  qui 
locus  est  prope  ‘ Gallionis  Castrum,’  baud  procul  a Se- 
quana,  ex  quo  Toeniorum  seu  Toteniorum  stirps  originem 
duxit.” 

Gallion  is  about  five  miles  from  Thosny  or 
Toeny,  which  seems  to  bear  out  our  view.  That 
this  last  place  was  named  after  their  Norwegian 
name.  Thorn  or  Thorny,  descendants  of  Thor,  is 
evident  by  the  fact,  that  both  the  members  of  the 
Standard-bearer  family,  and  also  that  of  Bobert 
de  Todeni,  of  Belvoir,  are  known  as  De  Spineto 
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and  De  Spina,  in  numberless  charters  and  other 
documents.  The  Query  was  inserted  to  upset 
the  notion  maintained  by  the  French  editors  of 
Odericus,  that  “Hugh  de  Calvacamp”  was  a 
Frank,  and  not  a male  descendant  of  Eysteir 
Glumra,  in  common  witFhis  kinsmen  the  Jarls  of 
Kouen,  and  Kings  of  England  ! Senex. 

The  modern  French  form  of  this  word  would 
probably  be  Cauchamp.  Is  there  such  a place  ? 

I cannot  myself  discover  it.  John  Williams. 
Arno’s  Court. 

ScAWEN  Family  S.  xi.  215.)  — I think  C. 
D.  must  be  in  error  in  reference  to  one  part  of 
his  communication  on  this  subject,  and  although 
it  is  not  in  my  power  to  put  him  right,  perhaps 
some  of  your  readers  may  be  able  to  do  so. 

It  is  the  connexion  of  the  Blunt  family  with 
the  Scawens  to  which  I allude. 

C.  D.  states  that  Robert,  Jlftk  son  of  Sir 
Thomas  Scawen,  married  Miss  Borrett  of  Hack- 
ney, celebrated  for  her  beauty. 

He  had  a son  John,  who  died  abroad j a daughter 
who  married  Henry  Blunt  of  Springfield,  an- 
cestor of  Francis  Scawen  Blunt,  of  Crabbett ; 
and  the  well-known  Rev.  Henry  Blunt  of  Chel- 
sea ; and  another  daughter,  Miss  Scawen  of  Betch- 

worth.  . , ^ 

In  Burke’s  Dictionary  of  the  Commoners  for 
1837,  at  page  574  it  is  stated  that  Robert  was  the 
third  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Scawen,  Knight  of  Car- 
shalton ; that  he  married  Martha,  daughter  of 
John  Borrett,  Esq.,  and  had  a son  John,  who 
married  a daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Albemarle, 
and  had  two  daughters,  (1.)  Winifred,  the  wife 
of  William  Blunt,  Esq.,  of  Springfield  Grove, 
Sussex,  and  (2.)  Louisa. 

Again ; it  could  not  have  been  Henry  Blunt 
who  married  a Miss  Scawen,  but  was  probably 
his  father,  Samuel  Blunt,  of  Springfield,  for  in 
Burke’s  Landed  Gentry^  for  1849,  in  the  Supple- 
ment under  the  heading  “ Family  of  Atkinson, 
of  Maidenhead,  Berks,”  it  is  stated  that  Mary, 
youngest  daughter  of  Jasper  Atkinson,  Esq.,  of 
London  and  Rotterdam,  married  in  1792  Henry, 
son  of  Samuel  Blunt,  Esq.,  of  Springfield,  Sussex. 

I believe  a pedigree  or  memoir  of  the  Blunt 
family  of  Springfield  and  Crabbett  was  once 
compiled  by  Sir  — Croke ; if  so,  I should^  be 
glad  to  be  informed  where  I could  meet  with  it.* 

H.  L.  J. 

Ancestey  of  Ceomwell  (2"*^  S.  xi.  235.)  — 
The  following  may  be  acceptable  toME.  Woon- 
WAED,  though  only  a partial  answer  to  his  Que- 
ries : — Inyr,  called  by  Randle  Holmes  Inyr 
Ddu,  is  described  in  the  records  of  the  College 


[*  See  A Genealogical  History  of  the  Le  Blount  or  Croke 
Family.  By  Sir  Alex.  Croke.  Oxford,  1823,  4to.  2 vols. 
Privately  printed. — Ed.] 


of  Arms  as  King  of  Gwent,  which  was  the  Welsh 
name  for  the  western  part  of  Monmouthshire. 
(See  History  of  Cambria  by  Lloyd  and  Powel, 
Introd.  p.  xxxiii.)  His  son  and  grandson  are  de- 
scribed in  the  same  records  as  likewise  Kings  of 
Gwent,  the  last  being  named  Inyr,  like  his  grand- 
father, but  bearing  a different  coat,  viz.  per  pale 
or  and  az.,  a lion  rampant  holding  a tree  eradi- 
cated, vert.  Morfodd,  the  heiress  of  this  Inyr, 
became  the  wife  of  Gwaythvoyd,  who  has  been 
alluded  to  by  a former  correspondent  as  among 
the  ancestors  of  the  Protector.  (2*''^  S.  xi.  185.) 
The  coat  of  Inyr  Ddu,  as  given  by  Me.  Wood- 
WAED,  with  that  of  the  younger  Inyr,  would 
thus  descend  to  both  the  sons  of  Gwaythvoyd, 
Gwyrstan,  and  Kydrich,  and  their  representa- 
tive ; Williams,  alias  Cromwell,  claiming  from  the 
former.  !Ned  Alsned. 


A Clock  Omen  (2^  S.  xi.  228.)— Your  cor- 
respondent’s note  reminds  me  of  a scrap  of  Peter- 
borough folk-lore,  which  is  this  : — “ When  the 
clock  of  the  cathedral  and  the  clock  of  the  parish 
church  strike  simultaneously,  there  will  be  a 
death  in  the  Minster  Yard.  This  is  fully  believed 
by  the  old  women  of  the  city  ; though  the  saying 
probably  arose  from  the  noted  irregularities  of 
the  two  clocks,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  common 
remark,  “ As  so-and-so  has  done  so-and-so,  I 
should  think  something  wonderful  will  happen  ; 
or,  “ it  will  thunder.”  Cuthbeet  Bede. 


Medal  of  1753  (2“^  S.  xi.  189.)— This  medal 
is  somewhat  rare.  It  was  struck  to  commemorate 
the  parliamentary  result  of  a question  which  had 
greatly  agitated  Ireland.  In  1743  there  appeared 
a surplus  of  revenue  in  Ireland,  and  an  Act  was 
passed  in  which  it  was  enacted  that  as  much  of 
the  surplus  as  could  be  spared  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  agree- 
ably  to  his  Majesty's  intentions.  In  1751  a further 
surplus  appeared,  and  an  Act  passed  for  its  ap- 
propriation, but  without  the  acknowledgment  of 
his  Majesty’s  consent.  The  Bill  was  returned 
from  England  with  the  insertion  of  the  omitted 
clause,  and  after  considerable  opposition  passed 
the  Irish  Parliament.  In  1753  there  was  again  a 
surplus,  and  a Bill  passed  the  Irish  Parliament 
omitting  the  obnoxious  clause ; the  English  Par- 
liament^ inserted  the  clause  and  returned  the  Bill. 
This  created  a very  great  sensation  in  Ireland, 
and  the  bill  was  rejected  by  a majority  of  124  to 
117,  the  Speaker,  Henry  Boyle,  leading  the  op- 
position. Edw.  Hawkins. 

6.  Lower  Berkley  Street. 


SiE  John  Davies  (2“^  S.  xi.  209.)  — F.  R.  D., 
■who  inquires  concerning  this  individual,  says  ne 
was  “Marshal  (I  suppose  Provost-Marshal)  oi 
Connaught,  temp.  Elizabeth.”  _ I am  not  aware  of 
any  person  of  this  name,  knighted  or  otherwise 
illustrious,  at  the  time  so  assigned.  John  Eavys, 
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Davies,  Davis,  or  Davyes,  for  such  is  the  varied 
spelling  of  the  surname,  is,  however,  I make  no 
doubt,  the  person  sought  for  by  the  Query,  and  he 
is  indeed  a celebrity.  Born  in  Wiltshire,  he  studied 
at  Oxford,  whence  he  entered  the  Middle  Temple. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  the  Irish  Attorney- Gene- 
ra,! for  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  he  disported  himself 
with  the  Muses,  and,  in  particular,  composed  a lono- 
poem  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  which  he 
expressly  dedicated  to  the  Queen : — 

^‘To  that  dear  Majesty,  which  in  the  North 
Doth,  like  another  Sun,  in  glory  rise ; 

Which  standeth  fixed,  yet  spreads  her  heavenly  worth, 
Loadstone  to  hearts,  and  loadstar  to  all  eyes ! ” 

In  1601,  he  was  one  of  the  members  at  the 
Parliament  of  Westminster,  and  being  in  royal 
favour,  he  (styled  John  Davyes,  Esq.')  was  in 
1603  sent  back  to  Ireland  as  Solicitor- General  for 
James,  the  first  universally  acknowledged  British 
sovereign  in  that  country.  In  1605,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Collector  and  Receiver- General  of  the 
King's  Composition  Money  in  Connaught  and 
Thomond  (Clare),  two  districts  generally  united 
apart  from  the  rest  of  Ireland,  as  indeed  nature 
and  the  Shannon  seem  to  have  intended  they  should 
continue.  In  1606,  he  was  constituted  the  Irish 
Attorney- General  as  Sir  John  Davis,  and  was 
elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  About 
this  time  he  recommended  his  name  to  the  vene- 
ration of  posterity,  by  his  Historical  Relations;  or 
a Discovery  of  the  true  Causes,  why  Ireland  was 
never  entirely  subdued  until  the  beginning  of  the 
Reign  of  King  James  the  First, — a work  which  he 
dedicated  to  that  monarch ; and  it  affords  the 
most  candid,  graphic,  and  able  summary  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  Ireland  to  his  day,  that  has  ever 
been  published.  During  that  reign  Sir  John  had 
various  grants  of  lands  and  profitable  wardships 
in  this  country,  and  was  nominated  on  many  state 
commissions.  On  his  returning  to  England,  he 
was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  King’s  Bench 
there,  soon  after  which  he  died. 

A small  octavo  volume  comprising  these  His- 
torical Relations  (123  pages),  and  the  poem  on  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul  (96  pages),  was  printed 
IV  1751.  Both  tracts  were  edited  by 

Dr.  Thomas  Sheridan,  who,  in  his  dedication  of 
me  latter  to  J ohn  Earl  of  Orrery,  speaks  of  Sir 
John  as  “ nearly  allied  to  some  of  the  noble  ances- 
tors of  that  lord.”  * John  D’Alton. 

48.  Summer  Hill,  Dublin. 

Watkinson  of  Ilkley  (2“‘*  S.  xi.  238  ) ■—  I 
am  much  obliged  to  Messrs.  C.  H.  & Thompson 
Cooper  for  their  answer  to  my  Query  respecting 
Dr.  Henry  Watkinson,  and  also  to  J.  H.  C.  for 
referring  me  to  Whitaker’s  Leeds.  There  are 
many  points  as  to  this  family  I should  like  to 


T fT®  ^“teresting  particulars  of  Sir  John  Davies, 
see  our  1st  Ser.  vols.  m.  iv.  v. — Ed.]] 


gain  information  upon,  and  perhaps,  having  some 
knowledge  of  the  pedigree,  they  may  be  able  to 
assist  me  : — 

1.  There  is  a brass-plate  in  Ilkley  church  with 

the  burials  of  Joseph  Watkinson,  October  5th, 
1669  ; Mrs.  Mary  Watkinson,  May  14th,  1658  * 
Henry  Watkinson,  their  son,  Feb.  4th,  1648.  ' 

Is  this  “ Henry  ” the  same  as  my  informants 
have  supposed,  dying  about  1638  ; if  not,  how 
was  this  branch  connected  with  Dr.  Henry  Wat- 
kinson ? 

2. ^  Where  is  Sir  Wm.  Dugdale’s  Visitation,  con- 
taining the  doctor’s  pedigree?*  The  name  of 
“ Watkinson  ” is  not  given  at  all  in  Sims’s  Index  to 
Heralds  Visitations  at  the  British  Museum. 

3.  There  was  one  Edmond  Watkinson  (belong- 
ing to  this  family),  a merchant  tailor,  living  at 
Kennington  in  1734.  What  relation  was  he  to  the 
doctor  ? 

4.  In  the  possession  of  a near  relative  of  mine, 
along  with  the  portrait  of  the  Chancellor  of  York 
and  his  wife,  is  a pair  of  gloves  worn  by  Kin^^ 
Charles  L,  accompanied  by  a letter  written  to 
Dr.  H.  W.  by  one  Refer  Watkinson,  and  dated 
“ Edlington,  1675.”  Who  was  this  Peter  Wat- 
kinson ? The  register  at  Edlington  contains  the 
burial  entry  of  one  George  Watkinson  in  1814, 
aged  95. 

5.  How  did  the  Ilkley  property  (if  there  was  an 
estate)  go  out  of  the  family  ? 

My  Query  respecting  Mr.  Samuel  Koberts  at 
p.  89.  is  connected  with  this  family,  for  he  married 
Mary,  the  only  one  of  the  six  children  of  William 
Watkinson  (who  was  son  of  Dr.  Henry  W.)  who 
married  at  all.  Here  ended  this  branch  of  the 
Ilkley  family,  and  I was  anxious  to  learn  the  de- 
scent of  Samuel  Roberts  only,  having  heard  he 
had  come  from  Wales.  E.  J.  Roberts. 

Legend  of  the  Robin  Redbreast  (P‘  S.  vi. 
344.)  ^ — The  legend  of  the  Robin  Redbreast 
breaking  off  the  sharp  spikes  from  the  crown  of 
thorns  is  here  very  beautifully  told  by  your  cor- 
respondent, the  Vicar  of  Morwenstow.  I perceive 
that  this  legend  is  transferred  from  the  Robin  to 
the  Swallow  (though,  of  course,  without  the  ac- 
companiment of  the  bleeding  breast)  in  some  very 
interesting  Spanish  tales  by  Fernan  Caballero, 
translated  by  Lady  Wallace,  and  recently  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  The  Castle  and  the  Cot- 
tage in  Spain.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  28. 

CuTHBERT  Bede. 
Loose  Brasses  (2'“*  S.  xi.  225.)  — It  would  be, 
perhaps,  very  easy,  if  our  archdeacons  and  rural 
deans  had  always  a due  appreciation  of  the  me- 
morials of  each  church  in  the  parishes  under  them, 
that  inventory  books  should  be  kept,  with  dates 

[*  See  The  Visitation  of  the  County  of  Tor  he,  begun  in 
1665,  and  finished  in  1666.  By  Wm.  Dugdale,  Esq.  Pub- 
lished for  the  Surtees  Society.  I860.— Ed.)  j 
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of  tlie  works  of  art  and  antiquity  in  all  having 
been  seen  periodically;  then  they  would  not  be 
likely  to  disappear  as  they  do.  I well  know  that 
it  really  would  be  a great  advantage  that  some 
monuments  should  not  appear  in  our  churches ; 
and  I,  for  one,  should  be  delighted  to  remove 
the  hideous  heathen  erections  of  the  Georgian 
era,  in  the  nave  of  W^estminster  Abbey,  to  some 
temple  of  departed  greatness  in  a suburban  ceme- 
tery ; but  hideous  and  heathen  as  they  are,  none 
should  be  simply  ignored,  or  allowed  to  be  stolen, 
especially  as  we  sometimes  lose  in  these  memo- 
rials works  of  Christian  art  which  lead  to  much 
good  to  us  all.  The  loss  we  sustain  is  very  well 
known.  I am  not  at  all  in  the  way  of  hearing  of 
such  occurrences,  but  I remember  particularly 
that  in^June  last  I was  admiring  the  exterior  of 
Dunstable  church,  and  the  clerk  let  me  in.  He 
cared  for  the  old  brasses,  good  man,  and  had  him- 
self nailed  a number  of  small  ones,  that  had  been 
lying  about  loose,  on  some  boarding  that  looked 
like  one  side  of  a great  pew,  such  as  they  have  in 
the  church.  This  was  in  one  of  the  aisles.  There 
were  heaps  of  dirt,  broken  glass,  and  cubbish  in 
all  the  corners,  which,  no  doubt,  were  left  to 
-accumulate,  because  they  may  have  contained 
more  such  memorials.  J.  T.  S. 

“ ISTo  MAN  IS  A HERO  TO  HIS  VALET  DE  CHAM- 

BRE  ” (2^'^  S.  X.  484.)  — I think  that  the  Prince  de 
Conde  has  enjoyed  long  enough  the  credit  of  a 
mot  which  occurs  twice  in  Plutarch  : — 

“'0061/  ’Avti'vovos  6 yepcov,  'Epju-oSoTOV  tIvo?  Iv  TTOirip.acnv 
avTbj/'HA.iou  iraiSa  kclL  6eov  avoyopevovTOS  * oy  TOiauTa  p-oiy  etirev, 
6 \ao‘avo(i>6pos  curocSev.” — De  Iside  et  Osiride,  c.  xxiv.,  ed. 
Tauchnitz,  iii.  22. 

“'Ep/ioSbrov  6e  avTou  ev  to"?  noL’qp.acTLV  *HXtov  iratSa  ypd\}/av‘ 
T09,  Ov  TavTot  /xoi,  e(f>r},  crvyoiSev  6 Aacravot^opos.” — Regum  et 
Imperatorum  Apophthegmata,  id.  ii.  28. 

Fitzhopkins. 

Garrick  Club. 


^(^cpllaitpou^. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

lAemoir  of  Joshua  Watson.  Edited  hy  Archdeacon 
Churton.  In  Two  Vols.  (J.  H.  & Jas.  Parker.) 

Joshua  Watson  was  one  of  those  zealous  laymen  in 
whom  the  Church  of  England  has  been  so  peculiarly  rich, 
and  was  a worthy  successor  of  William  Melmoth,  Robert 
Nelson,  and  Robert  Boyle.  Retiring  from  a lucrative 
profession  in  1814,  at  the  age  of  forty-three,  he  devoted 
his  leisure,  his  fortune,  his  business-habits,  to  the  service 
of  the  Church,  to  which  he  was  most  intelligently  at- 
tached, at  a crisis  of  her  existence  when  she  had  need  of 
all  the  devotion  and  talents  of  her  sons.  This  record  of 
his  useful  and  laborious  life  will  be  read  with  most 
avidity  by  those  among  us  who  shared  his  labours,  or 
remember  the  part  he  took  in  the  foundation  of  the  Na- 
tional Society,  of  King’s  College,  and  of  the  Additional 
Curates’  Fund.  To  a younger  generation  these  volumes 
will  be  interesting,  from  the  many  and  pleasing  sketches 
they  contain  of  the  leading  churchmen  of  the  d^ay : such 
as  Bishops  Van  Mildert,  Middleton,  Heber,  Selwyn, 


Broug’nton,  and  Blomfield ; the  Revs.  H.  H.  Norris,  H. 
J.  Rose,  Christ.  Wordsworth  (father  and  son),  and  the 
most  munificent  Dr.  Warneford.  While  behind  and  be- 
tween the  array  of  theological  discussions  and  reports  of 
religious  Societies,  little  bits  of  human  nature  and  kind- 
liness are  continually  peeping  out.  We  thank  Arch- 
deacon Churton  for  his  pleasing  and  interesting  volumes. 

The  Foundation  of  Waltham  Ahhey.  The  Tract  “Z>e 
Inventione  Sanctce  Crucis  nostrce  in  Monte  Acuto  et  de 
ductione  ejusdem  apud  Waltham.'”  Now  first  printed  from 
the  MS.  in  the  British  Museum.  With  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  William  Stubbs,  M.A.  (J.  H.  & J.  Parker.) 

Interesting  alike  as  a memorial  of  Harold  — a man  the 
least  record  of  whose  acts  and  fate  has  an  interest  for 
Englishmen— as  materials  for  the  history  of  that  Abbe>^ 
which  he  determined  should  equal  any  then  existing  in 
art,  learning,  sanctity  and  general  efficiencj/  — and  as  a 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  then  state  of  the 
Church  in  England,  this  Tract  well  deserved  printing,  and 
Mr.  Stubbs  has  done  good  service  by  the  great  care  with 
which  he  has  edited  it.  Some  few  copies  have  been  printed 
of  a size  to  range  with  the  Chronicles  and  Memorials,  pub- 
lishing under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

Metrical  Life  of  S.  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  Now 
first  printed  from  MS.  Copies  in  the  British  Museum  and 
Bodleian  Libraries.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Dimock,  M.A.  (Brooke,  Lincoln.) 

This  metrical  life  of  St.  Hugh,  who,  as  boy  Canon, 
Carthusian  Monk,  Prior  of  a Convent,  and  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese  of  Lincoln,  appears  to  have  won,  in  a most  re- 
markable degree,  the  admiration  and  love  of  almost  all 
who  knew  him,  and  who  only,  according  to  his  Editor, 
wants  to  be  better  known  in  order  to  be  better  appre- 
ciated, will  be  a welcome  addition  to  our  stock  of  Eccle- 
siastical Histoiy  and  Biography.  Mr.  Dimock  has 
bestowed  great  pains  on  his  labour  of  love,  and  his_  in- 
troductory notice  and  account  of  the  early  extant  Lives 
of  St.  Hugh  will  be  read  with  interest. 

The  Twelve  Churches,  or  Tracings  along  the  Wailing 
Street.  By  the  Authoress  of  The  Red  Rose.”  Illustrated, 
by  H.  H.  T.  (Rivington.) 

Though  not  of  the  great  value  of  the  two  preceding 
books,  this  little  work,  which  combines  brief  notices  of  the 
twelve  churches : Edgware,  Whitchurch,  Old  Stanmore, 
Harrow,  Oxey,  Bushey,  Aldenham,  Elstree,  Hadley,  Bar- 
net,  Totteridge,  and  Shenley,  and  views  of  the  same, 
may  well  be  noticed  here,  published  as  it  is  with  the 
praiseworthy  object  of  benefiting  the  fund  now  raising 
for  the  purchase  of  a new  organ  for  St.  Alban’s  Abbey. 

The  Rev.  F.  Kilvert,  the  Biographer  of  Bishop  Hurd, 
having  been  put  in  possession  of  a Series  of  that  Prelate’s 
Letters  to  Sir  David  Dalrymple  (Lord  Hailes),  is  about 
so  to  print  them  in  a volume  of  Biographical  and  Episto- 
lary Miscellanies,  as  to  adipit  of  their  being  detached  and 
bound  up  with  his  Memoir  of  the  Bishop. 

Mr.  William  Blades,  who  has  paid  so  much  attention 
to  the  life  of  our  first  printer,  announces  the  publication 
in  May  of  the  first  of  two  volumes,  under  the  title  of  The 
Life  and  Typography  of  William  Cax ton,  England’s  Proto- 
typographer. This  first  volume,  will  include  transcripts 
of  all  the  original  documents  from  the  Mercer’s  Company, 
and  other  records ; Caxton’s  original  writings,  namely, 
his  Prologues,  Epilogues,  &;c. ; and  numerous  fac-simile 
illustrations.  The  second  volume  will  contain  a bibliogra- 
phical and  literary  account  of  all  the  works  printed  by" 
Caxton,  founded  almost  entirel3’'  on  the  personal  inspec- 
tion b}'  the  author  of  more  than  450  Caxtons  in  various 
libraries.  Mr.  Blades,  who  is  still  in  search  of  Caxtons 
which  he  has  not  seen,  invites  information  respecting 
them.  His  address  is  11.  Abchurch  Lane. 
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WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Aw  Essay  ok  the  Jubisdiction  op  the  Thames,  by  Roger  Griffiths. 
London,  1746.  8vo. 

***  Letters,  stating  particulars  and  lowest  price,  carriage,  free,  to  be 
sent  to  Messrs.  Bell  & Daldy,  Publishers  of  “ NOTES  AND 
QUERIES,”  186.  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &e.  of  the  following  Books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  and  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose : — 

Bourn  (Immanuel),  A Light  from  Christ  leading  to  Christ.  8vo.  1646. 
Bullock  (Thomas),  Sermon  on  Acts  ii.  46.  1726.  8vo. 

Cartwright  (Thomas),  Commentary  on  the  Evangelists,  translated. 

4to.  1650. 

Dent  (Arthur)  — 

(1.)  Sermon  on  Luke  xiii.  5.  8vo.  1629. 

(2.) on  Repentance.  8vo.  1611. 

(3.)  Exposition  of  Lord’s  Prayer.  8vo.  1612. 

Gaule  (John),  Vindication  of  1st  Chapter  of  Romans  against  Jeremy 
Taylor.  1657.  8vo. 

Gumbleden  (John),  Christ  Tempted : an  Exposition  of  Matthew  iv. 
1657.  8vo. 

Helwys  (Thomas),  Proof  that  God’s  Decree  is  not  the  Cause  of  Sin.  8vo. 
1611. 

Hoddbson  (Henry),  Armoury  against  Satan.  8vo.  1616. 

Hurst  (Henry),  Three  Sermons  on  Inability  of  Natural  Man,  &c. 
12mo.  1660. 

Richardson  (Charles)  — 

(1.)  The  Doctrine  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  1616.  8vo. 

(2.)  Sermon  on  Psalm  cxix.  71.  1616.  8vo. 

(3.)  Sermon  on  Psalm  ci.  8.  1616.  8vo. 

Richardson  (Elizabeth),  A Lady’s  Legacy  to  her  Daughters,  &C.  1645. 
12mo. 

Richardson  (Samuel)  — 

1. )  Considerations  on  Dr.  Featly’s  Dipper  Dipt.  1645.  4t0. 

2. )  Justification  by  Christ  alone,  &c.  1647.  4to. 

(3.)  Necessity  of  Toleration  in  Religion.  1647.  4to. 

<4.)  Answer  to  the  London  Minister’s  Letter,  &c.  1649.  4to. 

(5.)  Cause  of  the  Poor  Pleaded.  4to.  1653. 

(6.)  Apology  for  the  Present  Government,  &c.  4to.  1654. 

(7.)  Plain  Dealing  in  Answer  to  Powell.  4to.  1656. 

(8.)  Torments  of  Hell.  12mo.  1660. 

Wanted  by  Rev.  A.  B,  Grosart,  1st  Manse,  Kinross,  N.  B. 


Rochester’s  Poems. 

Roger  Bacon’s  Opus  Majus.  Folio. 

Hamilton’s  Antar. 

Roby’s  Lancashire. 

Eccentric  Mirror.  4 Yols. 

Bellamy’s  Bible. 

Snellino  on  Coins. 

Priestley’s  Works.  Vols.  IV.  and  XXI. 

Wanted  by  Thos.  Millard,  70.  Newgate  Street. 


Charles  Knight’s  National  ShAkspeare.  Nos.  As  you  Like  It* 
Othello,  and  Macbeth. 

Wanted  by  Dr.  Shorthouse,  Carshalton,  Surrey. 


Mr.  Disraeli,  Colonel  Rathborne,  and  the  Council  op  India.  A 
Pamphlet. 

Wanted  by  C.  Forbes,  3.  Elm  Court,  Temple. 


t0  C0rr^^iJ0utr^nti^. 

K.  W.  The  letter  at  the  end  ofmz.  for  videlicet  is  not  really  z,  though 
% is  come  into  me  as  a substitute  for  a common  sign  of  contraction  at  the 
end  of  words  in  old  records,  which  somewhat  resembles  a long  z,  as  omnX 
for  omnibus,  hab'j  for  habet. 

S.  S.  S.  A fine  impression  of  the  portrait  of  Bishop  HaU  is  worth  about 

five  shillings. 

Adrian,  whose  article  on  Seals  appeared  in  ” N.  & Q.”  of  March  2Zrd, 
p.  238.,  is  reguested  to  say  how  a letter  may  be  addressed  tohim. 

_ “ Notes  and  Queries  ” is  published  at  noon  on  Friday,  and  is  also 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts.  The  Subscription  for  Stamped  Copies  far 
Six  Months  forwarded  direct  from  the  Publishers  ^including  the  Half- 
yearly  Index)  is  11s.  ^d.,  which  may  be  paid  by  Post  Office  Order  in 
/avowr  or  Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy,  186.  Fleet  Street,  E.C.;  to  whom 
aZi  Communications  for  the  Editor  should  be  addressed. 


Next  week,  in  3 Vols.  postSvo.  with  Six  Illustrations  by  J.  E,  Millais,  E.A.  price  21s.  cloth, 

FRAi¥iLEY  PARSOIMAGE. 

BY  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

London:  SMITH,  ELDER  & CO.,  65.  Cornhill. 

BIRD'S  EYE  VIEWS  of  SOCIETY^  drawn  hy  Richard  Doyle, 
No.  I.  “ At  Home : Small  and  Early  Refreshments f in  the  CORNHILL 
MAGAZINE  for  APRIL^  now  ready. 

London;  SMITH,  ELDER  & CO.,  65.  Cornhill. 


Now  Ready, 

THE  CORIMHILL  MACAZINE, 

No.  16.  (for  APRIL),  price  One  Shilling,  with  Two  Illustrations. 

Contents ; 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  PHILIP  ON  HIS  WAY  THROUGH  THE  WORLD.  (With  an  Hlustration.) 

Chapter  VIII.  Will  be  pronounced  to  be  Cynical  by  the  Benevolent.’.— IX.  Contains  one  Riddle  which  is  Solved,  and  perhaps 
some  more — X.  In  which  we  visit  Admiral  Byng. 

THE  IRISH  CONVICT  SYSTEM— WHY  IT  HAS  SUCCEEDED. 

HORACE  SALTOUN.  Part  III.  Vse  Victis. 

THE  MORALITY  OF  ADVOCACY. 

FOOD-WHAT  IT  IS. 

FRAMLEY  PARSONAGE. 

Chapter  XL VI.  Lady  Lufton’s  Request.— XL VU.  Nemesis.  — XLVIH.  How  they  were  all  Married,  had  Two  Children,  and 
lived  happy  ever  after. 

*‘AT  HOME.”  (With  an  Illustration.) 

ELISABETTA  SIRANI.  BY  OWEN  MEREDITH. 

ROUNDABOUT  PAPERS.  No.  11— On  a Chalk-mark  on  the  Door. 

London:  SMITH,  ELDER  & CO.,  65,  Cornhill. 
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CONTENTS. — No.  276. 

NOTES  King  John  and  the  Monastery  of  St.  Matthew, 
281  — Gleanings  from  the  Eecords  of  the  Treasury  : No. 
VlII.,  283  — Letter  of  Thomas  Gote  to  Archbishop  Sau- 
croft,  284— St.  Keyne’S  Church,  Cornwall^  J6.  — Dissolu- 
tion of  the  American  Union,  285. 

Minor  Notes  Dean  Aldrich’s  Love  of  Smoking  — Philip 
II.  — Autographs  on  Books  — To-falls  — A Household’s 
Pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  — Nathanael  Hawthorne,  286. 

QUERIES:  — Roger  Ascham — Biography  of  Princesses  — 
Commission  to  Eletcher  and  Shakspeare  — “ The  Enthu- 
siast”— “Elora  NobilisSima”  — Erench  Church,  Dublin 

— Imperfect  Volume  — Italian  “Iliad”— Sir  John  Lade, 
Bart.  — Meaning  of  Layman  — Richard  Ligon  and  Brian 
Duppa  — Medallic  Query  — Madlle.  de  Montpensier  — 
Philip  II.  and  Queen  Elizabeth  — Publican : Public  — 
Quotations  Wanted  — Royal  Remains  — Sibbes  (Richard) 

— Slligular  Custom  in  the  City  of  London  — Satire  on  the 
the  late  Sir  John  Soane — Memoirs  of  Lady  Vane  — Ver- 
micelli in  the  Middle  Ages  — Dr.  Watts’  “Divine  Songs  for 
Children,”  287. 

Queries  with  Answers  : — Plymouth  Brethren  — Rev. 
T.  Leman  — The  York  Buildings  Company  — Quotation, 
290. 

REPLIES  : — Whittington  and  his  Cat,  291  — Sir  Willidhi 
Mowbray,  293  — The  Black  Prince,  — Emma,  Lady 
Hamilton,  294  — Tippling  Glass  — The  Eamily  of  Cowper, 
the  Poet  — Epigram  on  Two  Deans  — Jolin  ChamberMin  — 
Bishop  Alcock  — Legal  Etymologies  — Members  of  Par- 
liament for  Andover  — A Nine  Days  Wonder  — Rawley 

— Richard  Sibbes : Dedications  — Scottish  Music — Rumex 
aqnaticus.  Or  Water  Dock  — Order  for  the  BuHal  of  the 
Dead  — The  Eleur-de-Lys  forbidden  in  Eranee  — Barrow 
Diggers  — Irish  Barristers,  &c.  295. 


KING  JOHN  AND  THE  MONASTERY  OF 
ST.  MATTHEW. 

King  John's  Grant  of  an  Annual  Payment  from  the  Church 
of  St.  Buriaji,  Cornwall,  to  the  Monks  of  St.  Matthew  — 
Singular  mistake  of  Tanner  and  the  last  Editors  of  Dug- 
dale  respecting  them — Who  they  were,  and  some  Notice 
of  the  Events  which  connect  their  Monastery  with  English 
llistory. 

King  John’s  grant  to  the  monks  of  St.  Matthew 
was  first  printed  (1837)  in  the  1st  vol.  of  the 
Charter  Rolls.  For  convenience,  I shall  copy 
the  reprint  in  an  unabbreviated  form  in  the  Mo- 
nasticon  Dioecesis  Exoniensis  (1846),  by  Dr.  Oliver, 
who  however  merely  prefixes  a heading,  p.  409. 

*'  Pensio  ex  Ecclesia  S.  Beriance  MonacMs  de  S.  Mattheo 
concessis  ” {eoncessa  ?) 

“ (Rot.  Cart.,  15  Joh.,  vid.  fol.  196.) 

“ Johannes  Dei  gracia,  etc.  Omnibus,  etc.  Sciatis  nos 
intuitu  Dei  concessisse  et  quantum  ad  nos  pertinet  de- 
disse  et  hac  carta  nostra  confirraasse  Monachis  de  Sarlcto 
Matheo  de  Finibus-terrarum  in  Britannia  ibidem  Deo 
servientibus  et  servituris  centum  solidos,  quos  Dominus 
Wintoniensis  episcopus  eis  de  mandate  nostro  assignavit 
in  ecclesia  Sancte  Beriane  in  Cornubia  que  ad  nostram 
spectat  donacionem,  percipiendos  singulis  annis  nomine 
beneficii  in  liberam  puram  et  perpetuam  elemosinam. 
Teste  meipso  apud  Mausy.” 

As  Dr.  Oliver,  at  p.  440.,  derives  St.  Mawes 
from  St.  Mauditus,  it  is  satisfactory  to  be  assured 


that,  though  he  states  in  his  preface  he  had  fur- 
nished some  materials  for  the  last  edition  of  Dug- 
dale,  he  cannot  be  answerable  for  its  repetition  "of 
the  strange  guess  which  Bp.  Tanner  offered,  but 
in  a note  gave  good  reason  for  rejecting.  The 
following  extract,  from  the  Monasticon  Angli- 
canum  (reprint  of  the  new  edition,  1849),  vol.  vi. 
Part  III.  p.  1616.,  contains  all  that  Tanner  had 
said ; but  shows  by  the  use  of  ^^forsanf  that  the 
editors,  if  they  hesitated  to  adopt  his  already  dis- 
carded guess,  could  find  no  more  probable  ex- 
planation : — - 

“ Cornwall.  St.  Matthew’s  forsan  St.  Mawes. 

“ Tanner  puts  Qu.  and  says : ‘ In  the  cart,  roll  of  the 
15th  year  of  K.  John,  m.  2,  n.  42,  there  is  a grant  of 
100s,  per  ann.  out  of  the  church  of  St.  Berian  in  Cornwall, 
to  the  Monks  of  St.  Matthew.’  He  adds:  ‘ I have  hot 
yet  found  any  monasterj^  elsewhere  in  England  dedicated 
to  that  Apostle.’  In  a foot-note  is  added : ‘ St.  Mawes,’ 
says  Tanner,  ‘ appears  in  the  Exeter  Registers,  and  in 
Leland’s  Itin.,  to  be  no  other  than  a corruption  of  St. 
Mauduits.’  See  Lacy’s  Register,  vol.  iii. ; Lei.  Itin,,  vol. 
iii.  p.  29. ; and  Willis,  Not.  Pari,  vol.  ii.  p.  166.” 

Leland,  I may  observe,  writes  “ St.  Mauditug 
Creeke.”  Martyn’s  Map,  first  published  in  1748 
(an  excellent  authority  for  Cornish  names),  and 
Borlase’s  Nat.  Hist.  (1758),  have  “ St.  Maudit's 
Creek  ” ; which,  though  still  in  local  use,  has  been 
exchanged  in  the  Ordnance  Map  for  “ St.  Mawes 
llarbour.” 

The  charter  so  clearly  indicates  the  whereabout 
of  the  “ Monks  of  St.  Matthew,”  that  if  the  learned 
editors  of  Dugdale  had  consulted  it,  they  cotild 
not  have  failed  to  discover  the  origin  of  Tanner’s 
mistake,  which  led  to  his  random  conjecture  — 
that  St.  Mawes  was  a corruption  of  St.  Mat- 
thew’s ; because  he  could  not  find  “ any  monas- 
tery elsewhere  in  England  ( ! ) dedicated  to  that 
Apostle.”  Even  had  the  writer  of  the  charter 
carelessly  stated  that  St.  Mawes  was  “ de  finibus- 
terrarum,”  he  most  certainly  would  not  have 
added  that  it  was  in  “ Britannia.”  The  Records 
invariably  call  the  English  dominions  of  the  Plan- 
tagenets  “Anglia”;  and  by  “Britannia,”  (as  the 
chroniclers  by  Britain,)  always  intend  Brittany. 
In  one  peculiar  combination,  indeed,  they  employ 
Britannia  to  designate  certain  lands  in  England, 
but  this  apparent  exception  only  confirms  my  re- 
mark. For  when  they  mention  the  “Honor  Bri- 
tannia,” they  use  it  either  as  an  equivalent  for 
the  “ Honor  Richmundi,”  or,  at  any  rate,  to  de- 
scribe some  portion  of  those  extensive  manors  and 
lordships  which,  with  the  Earldom  of  Richmond, 
the  Conqueror  conferred  on  his  son-in-law  Alan, 
Earl  or  Count  of  Brittany,  and  which  the  succes- 
sive Earls  (afterwards  styled  Dukes)  of  Brittany 
and  Richmond,  enjoyed  for  three  hundred  years  ; 
their  tenure  being  interrupted  only  by  an  occa- 
sional seizure  by  the  crown,  in  consequence  of  a 
political  misunderstanding. 

When  it  is  once  understood,  that  in  the  Records 
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“ Britannia”  always  means  Brittany  or  Bretagne, 
no  doubt  can  remain  that  the  monks  of  St.  Mat- 
thew, “de  finibus-terrarum,”  were  those  of  the 
ancient  Benedictine  abbey  of  St.  Matthew,  at  the 
most  western  extremity  of  Brittany.  This  abbey 
is  called  by  De  Thou,  in  a passage  to  which  I 
shall  again  refer,  “ S.  Matthaei  coenobium  in  fini- 
bus  terr80,  ut  vulgo  aiunt”;  by  Rostrenan  {French 
and  Breton  Dict  )^  “ St.  Mathieu  du  bout  du 
monde.”  A Gazetteer  of  France  (Lond.  1793), 
which  professes  to  be  borrowed  from  the  Diet. 
Geographique  Portatif  calls  the  point  on  which 
the  abbey  stands,  S.  Mahe  ; and  a village  there, 
for  it  does  not  notice  the  abbey,  “ S.  Mahe,  or 
S.  Mathieu,  fin-de-terre.”  The  historians  of 
Brittany,  Lobineau  and  Morice,  and  also  Daru,  I 
may  observe,  write  St.  Mahe  just  as  frequently 
as  St.  Mathieu.  On  many  English  and  French 
maps  the  point  is  called  Pointe  S.  Mahe  ; on  one 
of  the  latter,  indeed,  I find  S.  Maze  — another 
Breton  name  for  St.  ^latthew. 

At  first  sight  it  seems  mere  whim  that  King 
John  should,  for  the  benefit  of  an  abbey  at  the 
Land’s  End  of  Brittany,  have  laid  a charge  on 
the  church  of  St.  Burian,  in  one  of  whose  daugh- 
ter parishes  the  now  better  known  Land’s  End  of 
Cornwall  is  situate.  It  will  however  be  remem- 
bered, that  John  had  been  Earl  of  Cornwall  for 
about  twenty  years  before  his  accession,  and  the 
Earldom  was  still  vested  in  the  crown.  Whether 
the  patronage  of  St.  Burian  belonged  to  him  as 
Earl  or  King,  or  whether  it  was  in  his  hands 
merely  during  the  vacancy  in  the  See  of  Exeter 
from  Oct.  1206  to  Oct.  1214,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
inquire  here.  His  right  of  patronage  is  assumed 
in  the  grant  to  the  monks  of  St.  Matthew,  as  it 
also  seems  to  have  been  (Pat.  Rolls,  Feb.  1213,) 
when  St.  Probus  and  St.  Burian  were  bestowed 
on  his  favourite  Chancellor  Walter  de  Gray^ — 
and  again,  though  less  distinctly, — -after  Gray’s 
election  to  Worcester  had  been  confirmed  by 
him,  Jan.  26,  1214, — in  the  presentation  to  the 
same  benefices  of  William,  the  Provost  of  St. 
Omer,  Feb.  7th,  shortly  before  John  sailed  for 
Rochelle. 

If  the  grant  had  any  effect,  the  payment  was  no 
doubt  discontinued  at  the  first  convenient  oppor- 
tunity. Some  notice  of  it  may  have  been  pre- 
served amongst  the  muniments  of  the  abbey — all 
of  which  could  not  have  been  destroyed  in  its 
successive  pillages  during  the  Middle  Ages,  since 
Morice,  in  his  Preuves,  was  able  to  print  two  or 
three  of  very  early  date.  It  seems  therefore  just 
possible,  that  as,  after  the  violent  dissolution  of 
the  Breton  religious  houses  at  the  revolution, 
many  of  their  records  found  their  way  into  the 
public  archives  in  the  chief  towns  of  the  depart- 
ments, even  those  of  St.  Mahe  might  still  be  seen 
at  Quimper  or  Brest. 

The  grant  is  dated  at  Mausy  (Mauze  on  modern 


maps),  now  an  inconsiderable  place  between  Ro- 
chelle and  Niort,  but  where  at  that  time  there 
was  probably  a castle  (Pat.  Rolls,  Hen.  III.). 
There  is  some  diflficulty  in  fixing  the  month  and 
day ; but,  as  this  charter  belongs  to  John’s  15th  year, 
it  must  have  been  executed  between  the  15th  Feb. 
1214,  when  he  had  reached  Rochelle,  and  the  fol- 
lowing 8th  May  (Ascension  Day)  : which  being 
the  anniversary  of  his  coronation,  was  of  course 
the  first  day  of  his  16th  year.  The  charter  again 
purports  to  be  the  confirmation  of  an  act  by  his 
justiciary,  who  was  regent  of  the  kingdom  in  his 
absence ; and  some  time,  therefore,  must  be  al- 
lowed for  this  to  be  communicated  to  John.  He 
had  no  doubt  passed  through  Mauze,  on  his  way 
to  Niort,  more  than  once  before,  after  his  landing ; 
but  the  charter  may  with  very  great  probability  be 
referred  to  the  last  fortnight  of  his  15th  year, 
when  the  valuable  Itinerary,  prefixed  to  the  Pa- 
tent Rolls,  shows  he  was  several  times  at  Mauze; 
and  although  it  stands  in  connexion  with  others 
of  various  dates  — most  of  them,  indeed,  given  by 
his  Justiciary  — it  immediately  precedes  one  given 
by  himself  at  Niort  on  the  5th  of  May. 

It  will,  however,  be  far  more  interesting  to  in- 
quire what  was  John’s  motive  for  this  grant  to  St. 
Mahe.  As,  at  the  most  recent  date  which  can 
be  assigned  to  it,  he  was  preparing  to  invade  Brit- 
tany, it  might  be  conjectured  that  he  wished  to 
secure  the  influence  of  the  monks  in  his  favour. 
This  indeed  might  have  been  one,  but  it  could 
scarcely  have  been  his  principal  inducement,  as 
St.  Mahe  is  in  the  northwestern  corner  of  Brit- 
tany ; and  John,  after  crossing  the  Loire,  never 
attempted  to  advance  in  that  direction,  but  kept 
close  to  the  north  bank  of  the  river ; and  even, 
when  he  marched  on  Nantes,  was  nowhere  within 
100  miles  of  the  abbey. 

A more  probable  motive  for  the  grant  will  be 
found  in  one  remarkable  characteristic  of  John, 
whose  favour  for  sailors  was  so  peculiar  as  to  give 
rise  to  apocryphal  stories  of  his  living  amongst 
them,  which  historians  have  employed  to  cover 
with  greater  odium  a memory  otherwise  suffi- 
ciently blackened.  His  attention  to  nautical 
affairs  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  con- 
tributed to  the  first  great  naval  victory  by  the 
English  over  the  French  in  the  preceding  year. 
The  position  of  St.  Mahe  at  the  turn  of  the  French 
coast  was  a singularly  advantageous  one.  It  af- 
forded shelter  to  numerous  fleets  of  merchantmen 
delayed  by  contrary  winds,  and  halfway  on  the 
voyage  to  the  foreign  dominions  of  the  Plantage- 
nets,  it  was  the  first  port  their  armaments  would 
make  after  crossing  the  channel.  If  too  it  can- 
not be  supposed  to  have  had  much  trade  of  its 
own,  it  was  evidently  a place  where  cargoes  were 
deposited,  and  perhaps  exchanged.  For  these 
reasons  it  was  obviously  desirable  to  cultivate 
friendly  relations  with  the  monks,  who  on  their 
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part,  by  providing  a,  light  on  the  tower  of  the 
abbey  (adjoining  which  stands  the  modern  light- 
house), enabled  vessels  to  reach,  and  to  run  safely 
within  the  Passage  du  Four,  where,  by  the  barrier 
of  islands  and  rocks  on  the  west,  they  could  in 
some  degree  be  protected  from  the  Atlantic  in  the 
roadstead  of  St.  Mahe ; whilst,  if  a storm  ren- 
dered this  unsafe,  there  was  close  at  hand  the 
landlocked  harbour  of  Brest. 

But,  although  for  political  purposes,  and  espe- 
cially for  the  traders,  who,  in  the  middle  ages, 
timidly  crept  along  the  coast,  it  was  important  that 
the  English  should  have  friends  at  St.  Mahe,  the 
abbey,  and  the  district  around,  which  had  ap- 
parently been  dependent  on  it  from  the  time  of 
the  original  grant  by  Herve  (the  Breton  saint  ?), 
Count  of  Leon,  suffered  severely  at  their  hands  on 
three,  if  not  on  four,  occasions  subsequent  to  the 
reign  of  John. 

The  first  outrage  occurred  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  To  show  how  great  a number  of  mer- 
chant vessels  was  accustomed  to  collect  here,  I 
may  premise  that,  previously  to  the  short  war  be- 
tween Edward  and  Philip  the  Fair,  of  which  in- 
deed it  was  the  ostensible  cause,  a feud  originating 
in  a private  quarrel,  resulted  in  a desperate  en- 
gagement between  the  sailors  of  the  Cinque  Ports 
and  the  Normans,  when  200  vessels  of  the  latter, 
with  their  crews  and  cargoes,  were  taken  or  de- 
stroyed in  the  roadstead  of  St.  Mahe.  Shortly 
after,  Philip  having  meanwhile  treacherously 
seized  great  part  of  Aquitaine,  Edward,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1296,  sent  an  expedition  to  Bayonne 
under  the  command  of  his  brother,  Edmund  Earl 
of  Lancaster  and  Leicester.  On  its  way  this 
force  attacked  and  pillaged  St.  Mahe.  As  this 
semi- piratical  descent  is  scarcely  noticed  in  our 
annals,  I extract  the  following  curious  particulars 
from  Morice’s  Histoire  de  la  Bretagne^  vol.  i.  pp, 
215-6,  A.D.  1296  : — 

“ Le  Eoi  d’Angleterre  envoya  le  Comte  de  Leicestre  en 
Gascoyne  pour  y continuer  la  guerre.  Le  Comte  s’eni- 
barqua  a Plimouth  le  15  janvier  avec  Henri  Comte  de 
Lincolne,  vingt'Six  Bannerets,  sept-cent  gendarmes,  et 
un  grand  nombre  de  Fantassins.  Sa  flotte  etoit  com- 
posee  de  trois-cents-cinquante-deux  voiles.  II  la  con- 
duisit  d’abord  a la  rade  de  S.  Mathieu,  ou  il  s’etoit  pro- 
pose de  se  reposer,  et  d’acheter  des  vivres.  Les  Bretons, 
ne  sachant  s’ils  devoient  le  regarder  comrae  ami  ou  comme 
ennemi,  prirent  le  parti  de  se  retirer  dans  les  lieux  les 
plus  ecartes  avec  la  meilleure  partie  de  leurs  effets.  Les 
Bretons  demanderent  un  delai,  qui  leur  fut  accorde ; mais 
ils  I’employ^rent  k enlever  le  reste  de  leurs  vivres,  et  k 
mettre  leurs  effets  5,  couvert.  Les  Anglois,  piques  d’avoir 
dtd  trorapes ; entrerent  dans  la  ville  de  S.  Mathieu,  pillh- 
rent  ce  qui  y etoit  reste,  mirent  le  feu  dans  quelques 
endroits,  et  forcerent  les  portss  de  I’Abbaye,  d’oti  ils  en- 
Ihverent  tout  ce  qui  se  pouvoit  transporter.  Le  Comte 
fit  rendre  aux  moines  le  Chef  de  S.  Mathieu  et  tous  les 
ornemens  de  leur  eglise.  Les  G allots  qui  etoient  dans 
1 armee  du  Comte  s’acharnhrent  contx*e  les  Bretons,  les 
poursuivrent  jusques  dans  leurs  I'etraites,  en  tuerent  un 
grand  nombre,  et  se  conduiserent  du  reste  comme  s’ils 


eUssent  ete  en  un  pays  ennemi.  Apres  ces  tristes  ravages 
le  Comte  fit  embarquer  ses  gens,  et  vint  se  presenter 
devant  Brest,  ou  ses  troupes  affamees  decouvrirent  quel- 
ques magasins  de  vivres,  que  I’on  avoit  enterris.” 

That  the  Welsh,  so  closely  connected  with  them- 
selves in  race,  language,  and  traditions,  should 
have  proved  their  bitterest  foes,  was  evidently  an 
aggravation  of  their  calamity  which  the  Bretons 
little  expected.  As  the  fleet  had  just  before 
quitted  Plymouth,  the  want  of  provisions  must 
have  been  a mere  pretext.  Daru  (Hist,  de  la 
Bretagne')  briefly  records  the  pillage  and  burnino- 
of  the  “ville”  of  “Saint  Mahe,”  “par  ces  allies 
afiames,”  and  so  far  agrees  with  Morice  as  to  the 
cause.  But  from  his  previous  remark,  that  Duke 
John  II.  changed  sides  three  times  during  the  quar- 
rel between  the  kings,  it  appears  far  more  pro- 
bable that  the  English  readily  availed  themselves 
of  an  excuse  for  punishing  a slippery  ally.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  from 
Daru  that  the  natural  indignation  of  his  pillaged 
subjects  determined  the  Duke  to  listen  once 
more  to  the  overtures  of  Philip.  The  Dukes  of 
Brittany,  I may  observe,  had  become  more  di- 
rectly interested  in  the  prosperity  of  St.  Mahe,  as 
their  vassal  the  Count  of  Leon  had  about  half  a 
century  before  ceded  to  them  his  rights  in  the 
Leonois*,  in  which  St.  Mahe  is  situate.  Subse- 
quently, in  1409,  we  find  from  Morice,  the  Duke 
granted  to  the  abbot  the  privilege  of  enclosing 
and  fortifying  the  abbey,  and  the  “ ville.”  Did 
this  “ ville  ” sink  into  obscurity,  or  was  its  name 
changed  to  Conquest  or  Conquet?  There  is  cer- 
tainly some  confusion  here,  but  the  latter  is  the 
only  town  mentioned  in  the  accounts  of  subsequent 
descents.  jj.  P. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


GLEANINGS  FROM  THE  RECORDS  OF  THE 
TREASURY.  — No.  VIII. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  was  pub- 
lished a book  in  two  volumes  by  Oliver  Mac  Al- 
lester, entitled  — 

“ A Series  of  Letters,  discovering  the  Scheme  projected 
by  France,  in  1759,  for  an  intended  Invasion  upon  England 
with  flat-bottomed  Boats ; and  various  Conferences  and 
original  Papers  touching  that  formidable  Design.  Lon- 
don, 1767.”  ^ 

And  it  is  described  by  Lowndes  (new  edit,  by  Bohn) 
as  containing  some  curious  particulars  relative  to 

* The  department  of  Finistere  comprises  very  nearh” 
the  same  portions  of  the  Province  of  Brittany  as  had 
belonged  to  the  diocese  of  St.  Pol  de  Leon  and  Quiraper, 
which  again  answered  respective!}’-  to  the  ancient  dis- 
tricts of  Leonois  and  Cornuaille.  The  juxta-position  of 
these  names  is  noteworthy,  and  almost  leads  one  to  sus- 
pect that  the  strange  tradition  respecting  the  Cornish 
“ Lionesse  ” may  have  originated  in  some  Breton  legend. 
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the  young  Pretender,  and  the  bam^hment  of  the 
Jesuits  from  the  French  dominions, 

The  author,  who  seems  to  have  entertained  a 
great  opinion  of  his  own  lucubrations,  presented 
the  Ijords  of  the  Treasury,  their  Secretaries,  and 
Solicitor,  each  with  a copy  of  his  book ; but  not 
meeting  with  the  recompense  he  expected,  pre- 
ferred the  following  petition  to  their  Lordships 
To  the  Bight  Hon^e  the  Lords  of  His  Majesties 
Treasury. 

« The  Petition  of  Oliver  Mac  Allester, 

Humbly  Sheweth, 

“That  your  Lordships’  Petitioner,  after  rendering  the 
moat  important  service  to  Ifis  Majest}’’  and  this  Nation, 
in  which  he  run  the  greatest  dangers  and  risque  of  his 
life,  was  lately  oblig’d  at  great  expence  to  publish  a 
History  in  2 volumes  of  those  most  interesting  facts, 
which  “have  been  received  with  extraordinary  approba- 
tion by  a number  of  the  first  Personages  of  this  King- 
dom for  Birth,  Honour,  and  Learning ; and  Your  Lord- 
ships’  Petitioner,  amongst  others  of  that  High  Rank, 
had  the  honour  to  present  to  your  Lordships,  and  to  your 
Sec.retarys  and  Sollicitor,  each  2 volumes  of  the  s'! 
Wo’-ks : but  as  yet  has  not  received  any  recompence  for 
the  same. 

“ That  by  the  true  character  and  Tyrannie  of  the  Pre- 
tender set  forth  in  the  said  works,  and  conceal’d  till  this 
Publication,  a most  important  service  (as  your  Petitioner 
has  reason  to  believe)  is  rendered  to  His  Majesty,  inas- 
much, as  by  such  just  representation  he  is  become  odious 
not  only  to  his  secret  friends  but  contemptable  to  the 
Court  of  France,  and  the  schemes  of  Invasion  from  that 
Court  in  his  favour  improbable  ever  more  to  be  carried 
into  Execution  against  this  Kingdom;  an  observation, 
which,  as  it  cannot  escape  your  Lordships’  wisdom  and 
judicious  penetration,  will  ever  carry  its  own  weight,  he 
hopes,  in  your  Petitioner’s  behalf. 

“ May  it  therefore  please  your  Lordships  to 
take  the  premises  into  your  generous  considera- 
tion, and  to  order  him  such  sum  for  payment  of 
said  books  as  y*’  Lordships  shall  think  fit  ac- 
cording to  your  accustomed  bounty  and  liberal- 
ity. 

“ And  jmur  Petitioner  will  ever  pray,  &c.” 


although  he  was  in  constant  correspondence  with 
the  learned  men  of  his  day,  so  few  of  his  letters 
have  turned  up.  The  following  is  a letter  from 
him  to  Archbishop  Bancroft  — 

“ May  it  please  your  Grace,  — That  it  has  been  so  long 
since  I paydmy  duty  in  waiting  upon  your  Grace  (to  whom 
I am  so  much  obliged  for  your  great  and  signal  respect  and 
favour  towards  me)  was  only  occasioned  by  the  many 
great  and  weighty  affaires  with  which  this  year  I have 
bin  invironed,  by  reason  of  the  office  of  sheriff,  which 
mv  gracious  Sovereign  was  pleased  to  impose  on  me ; but 
as* soon  as  I shall  be  discharged  thereof  (which  according 
to  ancient  custome  can  not  be  farr  off),  I live  in  hopes  to 
give  myself  the  honour  and  satisfaction  of  kissing  your 
Grace’s  hands,  and  then,  in  a more  ample  manner  than 
now,  to  express  how  much  I am  your  Grace’s  humble  ser- 
vant. The  gentleman  who  humbly  presents  this  paper 
unto  your  Grace  is  my  kinsman,  for  whom  I have  a very 
great  respect — a very  honest  and  sober  person,  a true 
Nathaniel,  in  whom  there  is  no  guile,  a true  son  of  the 
Church  of  England,  a very  loyjxl  subject  to  his  prince, 
one  who  ever  had  and  yet  retaines  a great  zeal  to  do 
his  Majestie  service.  If,  therefore,  your  Grace  (so  great 
an  encourager  of  loyalty  and  all  laudable  practices) 
would  be  pleased  to  vouchsafe  to  use  your  authority  and 
interest  (which  is  very  considerable)  whereby  he  might 
attaine  to  some  office  and  serve  the  king,  and  better  sup- 
port himself  and  family,  it  would  not  only  for  ever  oblige 
himself,  but  also  him  who  esteemes  it  his  greatest  honour 
to  bear  the  title  of,  my  Lord,  your  Grace’s  most  humble 
and  obedient  servant,  Thomas  Gore. 

“Aldrington,  near  Chippenham,  in  Wilts,  19°  Sept., 
1681. 

‘‘(Indorsed)  Mr.  Gore  for  Mr.  Tomlinson.” 

As  the  foregoing  letter  was  written  about  the 
period  when  a pamphlet,  published  by  him  in  de- 
fence of  aspersions  upon  his  character,  and  en- 
titled, Displayed  and  Falsehood  Unmashed, 

Lond.,  4to,  1641,  I should  be  glad  if  any  of  your 
correspondents  can  indicate  a library  possessing  a 
copy  of  the  same.  Cl.  Hopper. 


This  petition  was  received  on  the  7th  May,  1767, 
and  read  on  the  12th  of  the  same  month,  but  the 
petitioner  received  nothing  in  answer  to  his  prayer. 

William  Henry  Hart. 
Folkestone  House,  Roupell  Park, 

Streatham. 


LETTER  OF  THOMAS  GORE  TO  ARCHBISHOP 
SANCROFT. 

Thomas  Gore,  of  Alderton,  co.  Wilts,  the  he- 
raldic writer,  who  died  in  1684,  left  behind  him 
many  MSS.  relating  to  heraldry  and  genealogy. 
I am  desirous  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  fate  of 
these  collections,  which  are  alluded  to  in  Wood’s 
Athence.  The  family  in  the  direct  line  terminating 
in  a female,  the  Gore  estates  have  passed  into 
other  hands ; but  I can  get  no  direct  evidence  as 
to  the  family  papers.  They  may  possibly  yet  be 
in  existence.  It  is  curious  to  remark  also,  that 


ST.  KEYNE’S  CHURCH,  CORNWALL. 

The  following  copy  of  “ Laws  ” is  from  the  bell- 
tower  of  St.  Keyne’s  church,  and  is,  perhaps, 
worthy  of  being  recorded  in  “ N.  & Q.”  : — 

“ Aloud  let  silence  first  proclaimed  be, 

And  by  consent  let’s  make  it  our  decree, 

And  fix  such  laws  in  our  society, 

Which,  being  observed,  will  keep  sobriety. 

Who  swears  or  curses  in  an  angry  mood, 

Quarrels  or  strikes,  although  he  draws  no  blood. 
Who  wears  a hat  or  spur,  o’erturns  a bell. 

Or  by  unskilful  handling  mars  a peal. 

He  shall  pay  sixpence  for  each  single  crime, 

’Twill  make  him  cautious  at  another  time. 

And  if  the  Sexton’s  fault  it  chance  to  be. 

We’ll  lay  on  him  a double  penalty. 

A blessing  let  us  crave  on  Church  and  King, 

And  peaceably  let  us  begin  to  ring. 

G.  Hicks) 

& >1774.  Churchwardens.” 

J.  Johns.  J 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  fine  of  sixpence  on 
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my  unhappy  ringer  who  should  “ mar  a peal,”  or 
“ o’erturn  a bell,”  |n  spite  of  the  double  fine  upon 
the  sexton,  I fear  that  soon  no  sound  except  the 
cry  of  the  Cornish  chough  will  issue  from  the 
belfry  of  St.  Keyne,  Of  the  four  bells,  one  lies 
in  broken  ruin  at  the  bottom  of  the  tower,  and 
two  others  are  without  ropes.  The  “ sound  of  the 
church-going  bell  ” may  yet  be  heard  from  one, 
but  the  choughs,  which  haye  altpost  blocked  up 
the  turret  stairs  with  the  debris  of  their  nests,  are 
fast  filling  the  belfry,  where  decay  also  is  doing  its 
work. 

Could  St.  Keyne,  who,  out  of  gratitude  for  the 
dedication  of  the  chprcb  to  her  name,  laid  a spell 
upon  the  waters  of  the  crystal  wed,  have  foreseen 
the  dilapidated  state  of  the  edifice  at  the  present 
time,  I fear  our  west-country  wives  would  never 
have  experienced  the  efficapy  of  a draught,  and 
possibly  our  west- country  husbands  would  have 
had  no  need  to  lament}  in  the  words  of  Southey’s 
ballad,  — 

“ But  i’  faith  she  had  been  wiser  than  I, 
f’or  she  took  a bottle  to  church.” 

The  water  of  St.  Keyne’s  Well  is  still  as  clear 
as  ever,  and  of  the  five  trees  once  flourishing  on 
the  small  roof  three  remain,  an  oak,  an  ash,  and 
an  elm ; and  the  decayed  stump  of  the  fourth  is 
still  standing.  Fras.  Brent. 

Plymouth. 


DISSOLUTION  OP  THE  AMERICAN  UNION, 

At  a time  when  the  attention  of  Europe,  and 
England  especially,  is  fixed  on  the  social  changes 
now  happening  in  the  United  States,  it  is  possible 
that  the  accompanying  extracts,  published  by  an 
eminent  American  statesman*  more  than  half  a 
century  ago,  may  interest  some  of  the  readers  of 
“ N.  & Q.” 

Associated  as  Alexander  Hamilton  was  with 
Washington  and  Madison,  and  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  new  Union,  his  re- 
marks possess  more  than  ordinary  interest. 

They  are  extracted  from  the  Federalist,  a series 
of  Essays,  of  which  Hamilton  contributed  the 
greater  share,  and  Jay  and  Madison  some  of  the 
remainder. 

Alexander  Hamilton  was  born  in  the  island  of 
Kevis  in  1757,  and  was  murdered  by  Aaron  Burr 
at  Weehawken,  near  New  York,  June  11,  1804. 
Of  his^  death  I have  no  details^  and  should  be 
much  indebted  to  any  correspondent  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
who  could  furnish  them. 

On  the  Effects  of  a Dissolution  of  the  Union,  by  Alexander 
Hamilton. 

(From  the  Federalist.') 

. “ Assuming  it,  therefore,  as  an  established  truth  that, 
in  cases  of  disunion,  the  several  states,  or  such  combina- 
tions of  them  as  might  happen  to  be  formed  out  of  the 
wreck  of  the  general  confederacy,  would  be  subject  to 


those  vicissitudes  of  peace  and  war,  of  friendship  and 
enmity  with  each  other,  which  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
all  other  nations  not  united  under  one  government,  let  us 
enter  into  a concise  detail  of  some  of  the  consequences 
that  would  attend  such  a situation. 

“ War  between  the  state?,  in  the  first  periods  of  their 
separate  existence,  would  be  accompanied  with  much 
greater  distresses  thqn  it  commonly  is  in  those  countries 
where  regular  military  establishments  have  long  ob- 
tained. The  disciplined  armies  always  kept  on  foot  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  though  they  bear  a malignant 
aspect  to  liberty  and  economy,  have  notwithstanding 
been  productive  of  the  singular  advantage  of  rendering 
sudden  conquests  impracticable,  and  of  preventing  that 
rapid  desolation  which  used  to  mark  the  progress  of  war 
prior  to  their  introduction.  The  art  of  fortification  has 
contributed  to  the  same  ends.  The  nations  of  Europe 
are  encircled  with  the  chains  of  fortified  places,  which 
mutually  obstruct  invasion.  Campaigns  are  wasted  in 
reducing  two  or  three  fortified  garrisons  to  gain  admit- 
tance into  an  enemy’s  country The  history  of 

war  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  is  no  longer  a history  of 
nations  subdued  and  empires  overturned,  but  of  towns 

taken  and  retaken,  of  battles  that  decide  nothing 

In  this  country  the  scene  would  be  altogether  reversed. 
The  jealousy  of  military  establishments  would  postpoue 
them  as  long  as  possible.  The  want  of  fortifications, 
leaving  the  frontier  of  one  state  open  to  another,  would 
facilitate  inroads.  The  populous  states  would  with  little 
difficulty  over-run  their  less  populous  neighbours.  Con- 
quests would  be  as  easy  to  be  made,  as  difficult  to  be 
retained.  War,  therefore,  would  be  desultory  and  pre- 
datory. The  calamities  of  individual?  would  ever  make 
the  principal  figure  in  events,  and  would  characterise  our 
exploits. 

« The  violent  destruction  of  life  and  property,  incident 
to  war  ....  will  compel  nations  the  most  attached  to 
liberty  to  resort  for  security  to  institutions  which  have 
a tendency  to  destroy  their  civil  and  political  rights.  . . . 
The  institutions  chiefly  alluded  to  are  standing  armies. 
.....  The  weaker  states  or  confederacies  would  first 
have  recourse  to  them  to  put  themselves  on  an  equality 
with  their  more  potent  neighbours.  They  would  at  the 
same  time  be  obliged  to  strengthen  the  executive  arm  of 
government;  in  doing  which,  their  constitutions  would 
acquire  a progressive  direction  towards  monarchy.  The 
expedients  which  have  been  mentioned  would  soon  give 
the  states,  or  confederacies  that  made  use  of  them,  a 

superiority  over  their  neighbours Thus  we  should 

in  a little  time  see  established  in  every  part  of  this 
country  the  same  engines  of  despotism  which  have  been 
the  scourge  of  the  old  world.  This  at  least  would  be  the 
natural  course  of  things;  and  our  reasonings  will  be 
likely  to  be  just  in  proportion  as  thej’’  are  accommodated 
to  this  standard.  These  are  not  vague  inferences,  de- 
duced from  speculative  defects  in  a constitution,  the  whole 
power  of  which  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  . . . 
They  are  solid  conclusions,  dravv^n  from  the  natural  and 
necessary  progress  of  human  affairs.  If  we  are  wise 
enough  to  preserve  the  Union,  we  may  for  ages  enjo}’’  an 
advantage  similar  to  that  of  an  Insulated  situation. 
Europe  is  at  a great  distance  from  us.  Extensive  mili- 
tary establishments  cannot,  in  this  position,  be  neces- 
sary to  our  security.  But  if  we  should  be  disunited,  and 
the  integral  parts  should  either  remain  separated,  or, 
which  is  most  probable,  should  be  thrown  together  into  two 
or  three  confederacies,  we  should  be  in  a short  time  in  the 
predicament  of  the  continental  powers  of  Europe.  Our 
liberties  would  be  a prey  to  the  means  of  defending  our- 
selves against  the  ambition  and  jealousy  of  each  other. 
This  is  an  idea  not  superficial  or  futile,  but  solid  and 
weighty.  It  deserves  the  most  serious  and  mature  con- 
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sideration  of  every  prudent  and  honest  man  of  whatever 
party.  If  such  men  will  make  a firm  and  solemn  pause, 
and  meditate  dispassionately  on  its  importance,  if  they 
will  contemplate  it  in  all  its  attitudes,  and  trace  it  to  all 
its  consequences,  they  will  not  hesitate  to  part  with 
trivial  objections  to  a constitution  the  rejection  of  which 
would,  in  all  probability,  put  a final  period  to  the  Union. 
The  airy  phantoms  that  now  flit  before  the  distempered 
imaginations  of  some  of  its  adversaries,  would  then 
quickly  give  place  to  more  substantial  prospects  of  dan- 
gers real,  certain,  and  extremely  formidable.” 

William  Henry  Wills. 

Bristol. 


Dean  Aldrich’s  Love  of  Smoking.  — The 
excellent  Dean  of  Christ- Church  was  a great 
lover  of  tobacco.  Mr.  Fairholt,  in  his  Tobacco : 
its  History  and  Associations^  1859,  p.  126.  says  : — 

“ There  is  an  amusing  anecdote  related  of  the  Dean’s 
continuous  devotion  to  his  pipe.  One  of  the  students 
betted  another  that,  however  early,  or  at  whatever  time 
the  Doctor  was  visited  in  his  own  sanctum,  he  would  be 
found  smoking.  The  bet  was  taken,  and  at  once  the 
Dean  was  visited  ; when  the  reason  of  the  visit  was 
given,  ‘ Your  friend  has  lost,’  said  the  Dean,  ‘ I am  not 
smoking,  only  filling  my  pipe.’  ” 

The  story,  however,  derived  by  Mr.  Fairholt 
from  a pleasant  little  volume  entitled  Nicotiana, 
is  not  quite  correctly  told : the  wager  was,  that 
the  dean  was  either  smoking,  stopping,  or  fill- 
ing his  pipe.  The  parties  called  on  him,  and 
he  who  made  the  bet  immediately  exclaimed,  “ I 
have  lost  my  wager,  I perceive,”  for  the  doctor 
was  not  smoking,  but  had  his  hand  in  his  waistcoat 
pocket.  “ You  have  won  it,”  said  the  Dean,  to 
whom  the  matter  had  been  explained,  “ for,”  said 
he,  withdrawing  his  hand  from  its  place  of  con- 
cealment, “ I am  filling  my  pipe  at  this  very 
moment ; ” his  pocket  being  his  tobacco-box. 

Edward  F.  Eimbault. 

Philip  II.  — The  Times  and  other  papers  have 
quoted  with  approbation  Mr.  Motley’s  ridicule  of 
Philip  for  scribbling  in  the  margin  of  a despatch 
from  England : — 

“ St.  James’s  is  a house  of  recreation,  which  was  once  a 
monastery.  There  is  a Park  between  it  and  the  Palace 
which  is  called  Huytal,  hut  why  it  is  called  Huytal  I am 
sure  I don’t  know.” 

To  this  The  Times  adds  : — 

“His  researches  in  English  had  not  enabled  him  to 
recognize  the  abstruse  compound  of  adjective  and  sub- 
stantive which  constitute  Whitehall.” 

How,  with  all  due  deference  to  Mr.  Motley  and 
the  Thunderer,  it  appears  to  me  that  Philip’s  re- 
mark proves  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  they  say. 
He  spelt  by  the  ear,  as  everybody  did  in  those 
days,  and  he  merely  means  that  he  could  not  un- 
derstand why  a building  that  was  red,  or  brown, 
or  pea-green  should  be  called  White  Hall. 

Chitteldroog. 


Autographs  on  Books. — In  continuation  of  the 
Notes  on  this  subject  which  have  appeared  in 
“ N.  & Q.”  at  various  times,  I have  to  add  the 
following : — - 

1.  Paracelsi  Chirurgia,  3 Parts  ; Argentorati, 
folio,  1573.  At  the  bottom  of  the  first  title-page 
is  found  “ J.  Donne.”  Of  the  rarity  of  Donne’s 
autograph,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak. 

2.  Oclandii  Anglorum  Prodia,  London.  1582, 
12mo.  At  the  bottom  of  the  title-page  occurs 
“ G.  Whytney,  Cestrensis'*'* ; at  the  top  the  motto, 

“ Constanter  et  syn  ....”,  (the  rest  is  missing).  • 
Geoffrey  Whitney  is  well  known  as  the  author  of 
A Choice  of  Emblems,  Leyden,  1586,  4to.  I never 
saw  his  handwriting  before.  It  would  seem  from 
this  specimen,  that  he  was  a native  of  Chester. 

3.  Cotgrave’s  Dictionary,  Lond.  1650,  folio. 
On  the  fly-leaf  is  the  autograph  of  “ Charles 
Cotton,”  the  friend  and  adopted  son  of  Izaak  Wal- 
ton; and  the  margins  of  the  book  are  covered 
almost  throughout  with  MS.  notes  in  the  same 
hand.  A bookseller,  who  has  had  half  a century’s 
experience  of  such  matters,  informs  me  that  he 
never  has  seen  hitherto  a line  of  Cotton’s  writing. 
It  is  pretty  evident  that  this  was  the  copy  of 
Cotgrave  which  Cotton  used  in  his  translations  of 
Montaigne,  whom  he  mentions  in  one  of  the  notes. 
An  original  letter  from  Cotgrave  to  “ my  worthie 
frende  M*"  Beaulieu,  Secretarie  to  the  Lor.  Em- 
bassador of  Great  Brittaine  at  Paris,”  came  into 
my  possession  with  the  Dictionary.  The  date, 
27***  September,  1610,”  occurs  on  the  document; 
but  this  is  in  a different  hand,  though  perhaps 
nearly  as  old.  The  seal,  with  the  crest,  is  still 
attached  to  the  paper. 

4.  Poems  and  Translations,  by  Thomas  Fletcher, 
Lond.  1692,  8vo.  On  a fly-leaf  is  written  “ Do- 
num Authoris”  ; and  at  the  end  there  is  a page, 
also  in  the  author’s  autograph,  in  which  he  gives 
an  improved  version  of  one  of  the  poems  in  the 
volume. 

I also  possess  several  other  literary  relics  of 
equal  or  greater  curiosity,  of  which  I might  say 
something,  if  I was  not  afraid  of  encroaching  on 
your  space  too  much.  H.  C.  W. 

To-ealls.  — In  Grose’s  Antiquities  of  Scotland 
(vol.  ii.  p.  274.)  there  is  quoted  from  Shaw  (from 
the  History  of  the  Province  of  Moray,  as  I collect), 
a description  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Elgin,  in 
which  occurs  the  following  passage  : — 

“ There  were  porticoes  or  to -falls  on  each  side  of  t he 
church  eastwards,  from  the  traverse  or  cross,  which  were 
eighteen  feet  broad,  without  the  walls.  To  yield  sufficient 
light  to  a building  so  large,  besides  the  great  windows  in 
the  porticoes,  and  a row  of  attic  windows  in  the  walls, 
each  six  feet  high,  above  the  porticoes,  there  was  in  the 
west  gable  above  the  gate  a Avindow,”  &c. 

It  will  at  once  be  perceived  that  by  the  porti- 
coes or  to-f alls''  are  meant  the  aisles,  and  that 
what  are  called  the  attic  windows  are  those  of  the 
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clere-story.  But  my  object  in  quoting  the  passage 
is  to  point  out  the  word  which  I do  not  re- 

member to  have  met  with  elsewhere.  It  is  evi- 
dently meant  to  convey  nearly  the  same  idea  as 
the  word  lean-to.  P.  S.  C. 

A Household’s  Pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem. — ■ 

“ On  the  19th  of  May,  Anni  1565,  Mr.  Adriaan  de 
Flaming  and  his  Lady,  Mrs.  Maria  Cornelis’,  proceeded 
on  a pilgrimage  from  Dordrecht  to  Jerusalem,  and  from 
thence  to  St.  Katharine.  On  this  journey  they  were 
accompanied  by  their  whole  household — man,  maid,  dog, 
and  cat — and  brought  them  all  safely  back  to  the  town 
of  their  abode  on  March  the  28th,  1566.” 

See  Matthys  Balen,  Janszoon,  Beschryvmge  der 
Stad  Dordrecht^  1677,  p.  835. 

John  H.  van  Lennep. 

Zeyst,  March  14th,  1861. 

Hathanael  Hawthorne.  — This  name,  now 
world-famous,  occurs  in  the  registers  of  New 
Windsor,  at  an  early  date.  In  1631  was  bap- 
tized, “ Nathanael,  son  to  Nath^  Hawthorne.” 

C.  J.  E. 


matter 

Eoger  Ascham.  — Is  there  any  authentic  por- 
trait of  Eoger  Ascham  ; and,  if  so,  where? 

K.  W. 

Biography  or  Princesses.  — Any  correspon- 
dent of  “N.  & Q.”  who  can  kindly  point  out  any 
books  or  MSS.  from  which  biographical  inform- 
ation can  be  obtained  relative  to  the  following 
princesses,  will  earn,  by  so  doing,  my  sincere 
thanks;  — 

Isabel  of  Gloucester,  first  wife  of  King  John  ; 
Joan,  Princess  of  Wales,  natural  daughter  of  King 
John;  Elizabeth,  Duchess  of  Exeter,  and  Phi- 
lippa, Queen  of  Portugal,  daughters  of  John  of 
Gaunt;  Valentina  of  Milan,  wife  of  Louis  Duke 
of  Orleans;  Jaqueline  Countess  of  Holland;  Mar- 
garet^ of  York,  Duchess  of  Burgundy  ; Anne  of 
Beaujeu  ; Isabel  of  Austria,  Queen  of  Denmark  ; 
Marguerite,  Duchess  of  Parma,  Kegent  of  the 
Netherlands  (not  Marguerite  Duchess  of  Savoy)  ; 
Anna  d’Este,  Duchess  of  Guise;  Anne  of  Bourbon- 
Conde,  Duchess  de  Longueville  ; Marie  Louise  of 
Orleans,  Queen  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain  ; Louise  of 
Stolberg-Goedern,  wife  of  Prince  Charles  Edward. 

Hermentrude. 

Commission  to  Fletcher  and  Shakspeare. — 
After  such  indefatigable  antiquaries  as  Halliwell 
and  others,  it  would  seem  but  a futile  endeavour 
to  beat  over  the  same  ground  with  a view  of 
turning  up  any  new  fact,  any  unpublished  paper, 
that  might  serve  to  illustrate  the  too  meagre  his- 
tory of  our  greatest  dramatist. 

The  above-mentioned  writer,  in  his  Life  of 
Shakspeare^  p.  203.,  prints  a warrant  noted  as 
found  among  the  Privy  Seal  papers  under  date 


of  May  7,  or  17th,  1603  (No.  71.),  to  Lawrence 
Fletcher,  William  Shakspeare,  and  others,  their 
associates,  to  perform  plays,  &c. 

Now,  amongst  a number  of  references  relating 
to  players  and  playhouses  which  I have  in  my 
possession,  there  is  one,  which  I know  to  be  au- 
thentic, bearing  a subsequent  date,  the  tenor  of 
which  runs  thus  : — 

“ Rex  xix.  Maij  concedit  comissionem  Willielmo  Flet- 
cher, Williehno  Shakespeare,  & aliis,  to  plea  comedies 
& al.” 

_ Who  was  William  Fletcher  ? Can  it  be  a cle- 
rical eiTor  for  the  Lawrence  above  mentioned  ? 
but  then  the  dates  are  not  identical.  I should  be 
glad  to  know  the  precise  distinction  between  a 
privy-seal  warrant  and  a commission  ; and  also  if 
the  above-noted  commission  has  ever  appeared  in 
Eatmond  Delacourt. 

“ The  Enthusiast.”  — Who  is  the  author  of  a 
drama  entitled  — 

“ The  Enthusiast : a Dramatic  Essay,  with  each  Scene 
constituting  an  Act,  of  which  there  are  Seven.  Berwick, 
printed  for  the  author  by  Lochead  and  Gracie.  1800.” 
8vo. 

Immediately  after  the  dramatis  personce  is  the 
following,  relating  to  the  author:  — 

“ The  following  pages  are  presented  to  the  public  bv  a 
v.mman,  tremblingly  alive  to  censure  or  applause,  and 
who,  whilst  she  hopes  for  one  sprig  of  laurel  from  her 
Northern  neighbours, -will  not  sigh  for  a London  Fame. 
Should  the  hope,  thus  implied,  appear  presumptuous, 
surely  goodnature  will  pardon,  perhaps  pity  the  vanity, 
when  it  is  recollected  that  expectations  of  this  kind  com- 
monly end  in  disappointment.  Nevertheless  — 

‘ Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast ; 

Man  never  was,  but  always  to  be  blest.’  ” 

E.  Inglis. 

“Flora  Nobiltssima.”  — Who  is  the  author 
of  the  above  work,  published  at  Coventry  about 
the  year  1690  or  1692?  Wab. 

French  Church,  Dublin.  — In  a MS.  “ List, 
containing  all  y*  Paym^"  to  be  made  for  Civill 
Affaires  [in  Ireland]  from  y®  1st  day  of  August, 
1701,”  and  signed  by  King  William  III.  (which 
I have  in  my  possession),  I find  the  following 
entry  : — “ To  the  Minister  of  the  French  Church, 
501.  per  annum.”  Where  may  I ascertain  full 
particulars  of  .this  French  church,  which  is  not 
now  to  be  found  in  Dublin  ? Dr.  Elias  Bohereau 
(whose  son,  the  Eev.  John  Borough,  ivas  the  first 
chaplain  of  the  Eoyal  Chapel  of  St.  Matthew, 
Eingsend)  came  to  Ireland  upon  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  not  only  held  the 
dignity  of  Precentor  of  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral, 
Dublin,  but  also  acted  as  minister  of  the  French 
congregation,  to  which  the  Dean  and  Chapter  had 
granted  St.  Mary’s  Chapel.  Abhba. 

Imperfect  Volume. — Who  is  the  author  of  the 
following  volume  of  Sermons,  the  volume  having 
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lost  the  title  ? The  first  sermon  is  preached  to 
the  King  at  Oatlands,  1638,  on  John  i.  12.,  and 
the  volume  concludes  with  four  sermons  preached 
at  Court.  There  are  13  pages  of  poetical  devo- 
tions prefacing  the  volume,  size  small  8vo.  pp.  336. 
Each  sermon  has  the  signature  S.  D.  G. 

Daniel  Sedgwick. 

Italian  “ Iliad.”  — • Some  years  ago  a distin- 
guished scholar,  now  dead,  showed  me  a copy  of 
the  Iliad  in  Italian  verse,  remade,  as  the  Orlando 
of  Boiardo  was  by  Berni,  and  told  me  that  many 
classics  had  been  so  treated  by  Italian  and  Ger- 
man writers.  He  mentioned  some,  but  I do  not 
remember  them.  . Can  you  oblige  me  by  the  title 
of  the  Iliad  above  mentioned,  or  any  other  in- 
stances of  the  practice  ? I do  not  inquire  for  mere 
burlesques,  but  rifacciamenti.  C.  F. 

Sir  John  Lade,  Bart.— In  the  AutoUograpJiy 
of  Mrs.  Piozzi  (Thrale),  lately  published,  by  A. 
Hayward,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  at  p.  204.  of  vol.  ii.,  I find 
the  following  extract  from  a letter,  dated  from 
Bath,  May  31,  1817;  — 

“ We  have  a caricature  print  here  of  Sir  John  Lade, 
going  thro’  all  the  stages  of  profligate  folly,  and  drowning 
himself  at  last,  with  Dr.  Johnson’s  verses  beginning  — 
‘Long  expected  one-and-twenty. 

Lingering  year,  at  length  is  flown,’ 
written  under,”  &c.,  &c. 

I am  anxious  to  ascertain  if  such  a print  is  now 
in  existence,  where  it  could  be  seen  ? and  whether 
it  could  be  purchased  ? and  of  whom  ? 

H.  M.  Bice. 

Rectory,  South  Hill. 

Meaning  or  Layman.  — We  usually  use  the 
word  “ layman”  as  applied  to  a person  not  in  holy 
orders.  It  is  also,  I believe,  sometimes  used  in 
contradistinction  to  a lawyer.*  Is  it  ever  used 
similarly  with  regard  to  other  professions ; and,  if 
so,  what  ? In  the  preface  to  a work  published  by 
Kisbet,  The  Cartoons  of  Raphael.,  it  is  used  as 
applied  to  an  artist,  at  least  so  I understand  the 
following  passage  : — 

“The  profession  will  immediately  detect  the  hand  of  a 
layman  in  the  comments  which  accompany  the  illustrU' 
tions.  The  writer  is  no  more  an  artist  than  a photograph 
is  a picture,  &c.”  Alumnus. 

Bichard  Ligon  and  Brian  Duppa.  — I beg 
to  be  permitted  to  add  a postscript  to  my  inquiry 
about  Ligon,  signed  F.  S.  A.,  ante,  p.  227.  The 
first  edition  of  the  History  of  Barbados,  as  I 
stated,  was  published  in  1657,  and  dedicated  to 
Bishop  Duppa,  who  at  that  time  was  living  in  re- 
tirement at  Bichmond,  an  outcast  from  his  see. 
The  bishop  was  “good  at  commendations,”  and 
his  reply  to  Ligon’s  letter  (which  is  dated  J uly 
12,  1653,  four  years  before  the  publication  of  his 
book)  is  full  of  strained  compliment  after  the 

r*  See  an  example  of  this  use  of  the  word  by  the  pre- 
sent Bishop  of  Oxford  in  our  S.  vii.  235. — Ed.] 


fashion  of  the  age ; but  he  adds  with  genuine 
feeling  — 

“ I have  one  request  to  you,  that  your  kindnesse  to 
me  (who  without  any  designe,  gave  you  the  occasion  of 
doing  it)  may  not  lead  you  into  such  an  insufferable  er- 
rom',  as  to  choose  me  out  as  a fit  person  to  inscribe  it  to, 
who  am  so  much  in  the  shade  that  I must  not  own  my- 
self. I am  willing  to  believe  that,  though  Honour  be  at 
this  time  at  a very  low  Ebb,  and  by  the  iniquity  of  the 
times,  is  much  falne  within  the  Banks,  yet  the  Channell 
is  not  so  drie  but  you  may  meet  there  with  some  Noble  per- 
son, that  may  with  more  advantage  take  you  and  your 
Book  into  the  same  Cock-boat  with  him,  and  keep  you  this 
Winter  both  from  cold  and  hunger,  and  therefore  in  great 
earnestnesse  I desire  you  to  look  over  your  Catalogue  of 
Friends,  and  though  you  cannot  finde  one  that  loves  you 
better,  yet,  to  make  choice  of  him  that  can  protect  you 
better.  And  so  with  my  Prayers  for  you  that  your  Afflic- 
tions here  may  be  so  managed  by  you  as  to  lead  you  to 
Joyes  hereafter,  I rest  your  most  affectionate  Friend, 
Br:  Sar:” 

At  the  Bestoration  Duppa  was  translated  to  the 
see  of  Winchester,  and  died  in  1662. 

The  second  edition  of  Ligon’s  book  was  pub- 
lished in  1673,  probably  long  after  the  poor  author 
himself  had  iDeen  released  by  death  from  the 
troubles  of  this  world,  and  the  Upper  Bench  Pri- 
son. Bobert  Beece. 

Medallic  Query.  — An  explanation  is  re- 
quested of  a bronze  medal,  diameter  1-|  inch,  now 
in  my  possession.  On  the  obverse  is  a rather 
young  head  to  the  right,  with  long  hair,  laurel 
crown,  and  toga  : legend,  hoc  . solo  . vindice  . 
TVTA.  On  the  reverse  is  a youthful  warrior  in 
armour,  standing,  with  sword,  shield,  and  spear. 
Before  him  is  a female  in  a stooping  posture,  di- 
recting his  attention  to  a shield  lying  on  the 
ground  between  them,  and  bearing  upon  it  a 
crowned  eagle’s  head : legend  redeo  . veteres  . 
AVCTVRA  . trivmeos.  No  date.  J.  C.  Witton. 

Madlle.  de  Montpensier.  — Can  any  corre- 
spondent kindly  point  out  where  information  is 
to  be  obtained  concerning  the  career  of  Made- 
moiselle de  Montpensier,  after  the  period  at  which 
her  own  Memoires  conclude  ? The  “ Mercure 
Galante”  gives,  I have  been  told,  an  account  of 
her  death ; where  is  that  to  be  obtained  ? 

Hermentrude. 

Philip  II.  and  Queen  Elizabeth.  — I have 
heard,  it  gravely  asserted,  that  the  following  di- 
plomatic note  was  addressed  by  Philip  II.  ^ of 
Spain  to  Queen  Elizabeth  just  prior  to  the  sailing 
of  the  Armada,  in  1588  : — 

“ Te  veto  ne  pergas  bello  defendere  Belgas ; 

Quge  Dracus  eripuit  nunc  restituantur  oportet ; 

Quas  pater  evertit  jubeo  te  condere  cellas ; 

Religio  Papse  fac  restituatur  ad  unguem.” 

To  which  Her  Majesty,  it  is  said,  gave  this  ex- 
tempore reply  : — 

“ Ad  Graecas,  bone  rex,  fiant  mandata  kalendas.” 

What  authority  is  there  for  this  strange  diplo- 
matic communication  and  its  response?  X. 
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Publican  : Public.  — What  is  the  derivation 
of  the  word  “ publican,”  as  used  to  signify  an 
innkeeper  ? It  evidently  is  not  the  same  as  the 
Latin  “ publicanus,”  which  signifies  a tax-collec- 
tor under  a superior,  though  sometimes  used  of 
the  “ equites,”  who  were  the  chief  farmers  of 
Roman  taxes.  J,  P,  0. 

Quotations  Wanted.  — 

“ The  Vampire  kills,  but  does  not  inherit.” 

M.  H.  L. 

“ The  wild  Macfarlane’s  plaided  clan.” 

X. 

Consiliis  nox  danda  ducura,  lux  aptior  amis.” 

Miles. 

A line  which  ends  — 

“ and  tresses  like  the  morn.” 

Also  a passage  commencing 

“ So  wind  in  Hypochonders  pent,”  &c. 

C.  W.  B. 

Lackington,  in  his  Biogi'aphy^  quotes  — “ In- 
fants in  hell  but  a span  long,”  and  “ Hell  was 
paved  with  infants’  skulls,”  &c.,  from  a deep  au- 
thor. Who  was  he  ? C.  A.  B. 

Royal  Remains.  — The  following  passage,  de- 
tailing the  present  state  of  some  of  the  royal  re- 
mains at  Windsor,  is  worth  a corner  in  “ K.  & Q.” 
Those  of  your  readers  whose  memory  reaches 
back  to  the  days  when  George  IV.  was  king,  will 
call  to  mind  the  last  time  when  these  relics  were 
exposed  to  the  light  of  day  : — 

“ In  excavating  for  the  temporary  grave,  a small  open- 
ing was  made  into  the  vault  which  contains  the  coffins  of 
Henry  VIIL  and  one  of  his  Queens,  the  Lady  Jane  Sey- 
mour, also  the  coffins  of  Charles  I.  and  an  infant  child 
of  Queen  Anne.  The  coffins,  and  even  the  crimsons  on 
which  are  placed  the  coronets,  were  in  a tolerable  state  of 
preservation,  and  the  spear-hole  in  the  coffin  of  Henry 
VIIL,  said  to  have  been  made  by  one  of  the  soldiers  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  was  clearly  discernible.”  — The  Times, 
March  23,  1861. 

What  foundation  is  there  for  the  story  of  Crom- 
well’s soldier  having  driven  his  spear  into  the 
coflin  of  Henry  VIIL?  Grime. 

SiBBES  (Richard).  — This  ancient  worthy  was 
born  in  Sufiblk.  Will  any  Suffolk  reader  of  “ K. 
& Q.”  kindly  inform  me  if  the  name  still  survives 
in  the  county  ? Any  biographic  memorials  would 
much  oblige.  Further,  I have  succeeded  in  pos- 
sessing myself  of  all  the  early  editions  of  Sibbes’s 
numerous  works,  except  four^  viz.,  — 

(1.)  “ The  Saint’s  Comfort.”  12mo.  1638. 

(2.)  “The  Spiritual  Favourite.”  ]8rao.  1640. 

(3.)  “ Consolatory  Letter  to  an  Afflicted  Conscience.” 
4to.  1641. 

(4.)  “Antidotum  contra  Naufragium,”  &c.  Concio. 
18mo.  1657. 

Three  of  these  I have  traced  to  public  libraries, 
but  ISTo.  2.,  The  Spiritual  Favourite^  I have  failed 


to  find  anywhere.  Can  any  Puritan-collector  aid 
me  in  securing  the  use  (at  least)  of  a copy  ? r. 

Singular  Custom  in  the  City  op  London. 

“ 1692.  The  first  year  I wore  the  Liverv,  Sir  W“ 
Ashurst  being  Lord  Mayor,  I was  invited  bv'our  Master 
and  Wardens  to  dine  with  his  Lordship.  We  went  in  a 
body  from  the  Poultry  Church  to  Grocers’  Hall,  where 
the  entertainment  w'as  very  generous,  and  a nohle  Spoon 
he  sent  to  our  wives.  To  speak  the  truth,  I do  not  think 
fer  Ashurst  ever  acted  a little  or  a mean  thing  in  his 
whole  life.”  — Dunton’s  Life  and  Errors. 

Was  this  custom  general  with  every  company 
upon  the  Lord  Mayor  being  selected  from  it,  or 
was  it  limited  to  the  Grocers  ? Is  it  continued  ? 

George  Oeeor. 

Satire  on  the  late  Sir  John  Soane. 

Among  some  old  papers  I find  the  following, 
which,  as  all  the  parties  are  now  gone,  may  be 
recorded  as  a very  curious  and  popular  squib  of 
the  day.  It  is  said  to  have  been  found  under  the 
plates  at  one  of  the  artistic  or  academic  dinners. 
It  is  headed  : — 

“ The  Modern  Goth. 

“ Glory  to  thee,  great  Artist ! soul  of  taste ! 

For  mending  pig-styes  where  a plank’s  misplaced; 
Whose  towering  genius  plans  from  deep  research 
Houses  and  temples,  fit  for  Master  Birch. 

To  grace  his  shop  on  that  important  day, 

When  huge  twelfth  cakes  are  raised  in  bright  array. 
Each  pastry  pillar  shows  thy  vast  design  — 

Hail!  then,  to  thee,  and  alTgreat  works  of  thine. 

Come  let  me  place  thee  in  the  foremost  rank. 

With  him  whose  dulness  discomposed  the  Bank; 

\_A  line  ilhgible.'\ 

st3de  shall  finish  what  his  stvie  begun. 

Thrice  happy  Wren  ! he  did  not  five  to  see 
The  dome  that’s  built  and  beautified  by  thee. 

Oh  I had  he  lived  to  see  thy  blessed  work. 

To  see  pilasters  scored  likedoins  of  pork; 

To  see  the  orders  in  confusion  move; 

Scrolls  fixed  below,  and  pedestals  above : 

To  see  defiance  hurled  at  Rome  and  Greece, 

Old  Wren  had  never  left  the  Avorld  in  peace. 

Look  where  I will,  above,  below  is  shown 
A pure  disordered  order  of  thine  own  ; 

Where  lines  and  circles  curiously  unite, 

A base,  confounded,  compound,  Composite: 

A thing  from  wfflich,  in  truth  it  may  be  said, 

Each  lab’ring  mason  turns  abash’d  his  head; 

Which  Holland  reprobates,  and  Dance  derides, 

While  tasteful  Wyatt  holds  his  aching  sides. 

Here  crawl,  ye  spidei’s!  here,  exempt  from  cares, 

Spin  your  fine  webs  above  the  bulls  and  bears ! 

Secure  from  harm  enjoy  the  channell’d  niche  : 

No  maids  molest  you,  for  no  brooms  can  reach; 

In  silence  build  from  models  of  jmur  own. 

But  never  imitate  the  works  of  Soane ! ” 

Can  any  of  your  readers  supply  the  missing 
line  ? And  can  they  inform  me  the  name  of  the 
author,  and  the  occasion  on  which  they  were  cir- 
culated ? A.  A. 

Poets’  Corner. 

Memoirs  of  Lady  Vane. — It  has  always  been 
considered  that  the  autobiography  of  Lady  Vane, 
introduced  in  the  novel  of  Peregrine  Pickle^  under 
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the  title  of  “ Memoir  of  a Lady  of  Quality,”  was 
executed  and  “authorised”  by  Smollett,  from  ma» 
terials  furnished  by  the  noble  demirep,  wlio  is 
understood  to  have  requested  in  a very  liberal 
manner  the  publication  of  that  entertaining  and 
somewhat  licentious  episode.  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
indeed,  mentions  the  transaction  as  highly  discre- 
ditable to  his  celebrated  countryman  and  prede- 
cessor in  the  domain  of  fiction,  though  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  narrative,  independently  of  its 
remarkable  merit  as  a composition  (the  diction  is, 
throughout,  of  almost  faultless  elegance),  pos- 
sesses a special  value,  since,  being  a record  of 
facts^  it  confirms  but  too  well  the  accuracy  of 
delineation  of  the  manners  of  the  time  afforded 
by  the  main  story. 

The  Viscountess  died  in  1788,  aged  seventy- 
two  ; and  in  a letter  to  the  Gentleman' s Magazine 
of  that  year  (p.461.)  it  is  stated  (on  the  authority 
of  a writer  who  professes  to  have  been  many  years 
in  the  confidence  of  the  heroine),  that  the  memoir 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  novelist  precisely 
as  it  appears^  “ having  been  compiled  (from  verbal 
relations  of  the  lady)  by  another  equally  celebrated 
Doctor y Who  this  “ other  Doctor  ” could  be 
(1751)  is  certainly  a literary  query  (or  enigma) 
which  deserves  to  be  investigated,  if  it  cannot  be 
solved.  It  is  added  by  the  “ Correspondent,”  that 
his  eccentric  friend  had  left  behind  her  the  most 
ample  materials  for  a complete  biography  ; and 
he  further  mentions,  from  her  own  information  to 
him,  that  having  been  reunited  (not  reconciled)  to 
Lord  Vane  soon  after  the  appearance  of  Peregrine 
Pickle^  she  handed  the  book  to  his  lordship,  re- 
questing his  opinion  of  the  detail  of  her  adven- 
tures therein  contained.  Having  perused  it,  he 
observed  “ that  there  was  nothing  which  ought  to 
create  any  disagreement  between  them!”  This 
anecdote  seems  to  be  not  a little  characteristic 
both  of  husband  and  wife ; and  certainly,  as  re- 
gards the  former^  the  trait  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  portrait  of  him  exhibited  in  the  “ Me- 
moirs.” A.  L. 

Vermicelli  in  the  Middle  Ages.  — In  the 
Red  Book  of  Canterbury  (Cotton,  Claud.  D.  X.)  is 
a list  of  the  customs  payable  to  the  monastery  of 
St.  Augustine’s  from  the  ports  of  Fordwich  and 
Sandwich.  Among  them  we  find  the  duty  upon 
a quintal  of  vermicelli  is  fixed  at  ijJ.  This  list 
or  tariff  stands  in  the  book  after  a charter  of  Wil- 
liam (qy.)  I.,  as  to  the  borough  of  Fordwich,  and 
is  followed  by  another  of  Henry  (qy.)  !■,  as  to 
that  of  Sandwich.  Is  anything  known,  as  to  the 
use  in  England,  of  what  for  many  years  has  been 
the  staple  food  of  South  Italy  ? and  is  there  any 
other  early  mention  of  it  in  mediaeval  writers  ? 
The  quintal  (which  word  is  probably  a corruption 
of  centale)  is  100  lbs,  English.  The  importation 
must  have  been  something  considerable,  for  the  duty 
to  have  been  estimated  in  such  a wholesale  way. 


Polenta,  which  is  the  principal  food  of  the  poorer 
classes  in  North  Italy,  is  mentioned  several  times 
by  Pliny,  and  also  by  Persius,  Juvenal,  and  Ho- 
race, and  called  by  the  same  name ; but  I can 
find  no  allusion  to  that  class  of  food  called  macca- 
roni,  vermicelli,  &c.,  unless  the  “circuli”  of  Varro 
{De  Ling.  Lat.  v.  106.)  means  these  pipe-like  pro- 
ducts. He  says,  “ Circuli,  quod  mixta  farina  et 
caseo  et  aqua  circuitum  sequabiliter  fundebant.” 
Can  any  of  your  correspondents  inform  me  on 
these  points  ? A.  A. 

Poets’  Corner. 

Dr.  Watts’s  “Divine  Songs  for  Children,” 
— In  the  Life  of  Dr.  Watts^  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Milner,  I read  that  — 

“An  edition  of  the  Songs  for  Children,  revised  and  al- 
tered, was  published  anonymously  in  the  year  1785,  and 
generally  attributed  to  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Barbauld. 
The  design  of  the  accomplished  Editor  was  to  accom- 
modate Watts’s  little  work  to  the  principles  of  Unita- 
rianism.” 

Now  I have  the  second  edition  of  the  altered 
work  (1787)  before  me,  and  I find  that  the  pre- 
face is  signed  by  the  initials  E.Y.  This,  however, 
might  be  a blind  to  deceive  the  public,  as  the  edi- 
tor might  well  be  ashamed  of  having  mangled  the 
Doctor’s  poetry,  and  perverted  his  doctrines.  But 
the  copy  is  bound  as  a presentation  copy,  and  in 
the  first  leaf  is  written  in  an  old  hand,  “ Frances 
Mary  Disney,  Dec*'  21st,  1787,  The  Gift  of  her 
dear  Mother,  the  Editor.” 

Now  Mrs.  Barbauld  had  no  family,  as  appears 
from  her  Life  written  by  her  niece ; and  there- 
fore Mr.  Milner  was  evidently  misinformed. 

It  has  struck  me  that  the  letters  E.  Y.  were 
chosen  as  the  last  two  letters  of  the  name  Disney, 
but  I should  hope  that  some  more  satisfactory  in- 
formation can  be  obtained.  Daniel  Sedgwick. 

Sun  Street,  City. 


hjitb 

Plymouth  Brethren.  — Can  you  inform  me 
whence  this  sect  derived  its  title,  and  what  are  its 
peculiar  tenets  ? Sigma. 

[The  Brethren,  or  as  they  are  generally  termed  “ Ph'-- 
mouth  Brethren,”  first  appeared  about  the  3’’ear  1830  in 
the  town  of  Plymouth.  By  the  census  of  1850,  it  appears 
that  they  returned  132  places  of  worship  in  England  and 
Wales.  For  a notice  of  their  peculiar  tenets,  we  must 
refer  Sigma  to  the  Eev.  J.  B.  Marsden’s  History  of  Chris- 
tian Churches  and  Sects,  pp.  91-96,  1856;  Religious  Wor- 
ship Census,  1851,  p.  xcvii. ; and  to  a work  quoted  in  it, 
entitled  The  Brethren,  by  W.  K,] 

Rev.  T.  Leman.  — • In  Manning  and  Bray’s 
Surt'ey,  1809,  vol.  ii.  760.,  the  editor  observes 
that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Leman  had  favoured  him  with 
his  opinion,  that  Caesar’s  passage  of  the  Thames 
was  effected  near  the  Earl  of  Dysart’s,  at  Peter- 
sham, Surrey,  to  the  opposite  shore  at  Twicken- 
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ham,  Middlesex.  The  editor  shows  the  greatest 
deference  to  the  discrimination  of  Mr.  Leman,  and 
says  he  cannot  omit  to  mention,  that  the  rev, 
gentleman  “ had  bestowed  great  attention  in  trac- 
ing the  Roman  roads  in  this  island.”  I shall  feel 
much  indebted  to  any  reader  of  “ IST.  & Q.”  who  will 
refer  me  to  a Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Leman,  or 
to  any  account  of  his  writings.  I may  observe 
that  it  must  have  been  about  the  end  'of  last 
century,  or  beginning  of  this,  that  Mr.  Leman 
must  have  made  this  communication  to  the  editor. 

2.  2. 

^ [The  Rev.  Thomas  Leman,  M.A.,  was  educated  at 
Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  elected  in  1788,  a Fel- 
low of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  In  conjunction  with 
his  friend  Dr,  Rennet,  he  traversed  every  remain  of  British 
traclcAvay  or  Roman  road.  To  Mr.  Nichols  he  communi- 
cated an  Essay  “ on  the  Roman  Roads  and  Stations  in 
Leicestershire,”  printed  in  his  Histoiy,  vol.  i.  p.  cxlvii. 
To  Mr.  Clutterbuck  he  contributed  a Memoir  concerning 
“the  primaeval  inhabitants  in  Hertfordshire,  and  the 
roads  and  earthworks  which  formerly  existed  in  it,  whe- 
ther of  British  or  Roman  origin.”  To  Mr.  Surtees  he 
presented  some  observations  on  the  Roman  and  British 
state  of  Durham,  accompanied  by  plans  of  Roman  and 
British  Roads  and  stations.  For  his  friend  Sir  Richard 
Hoare,  he  made  some  maps  for  the  History  of  Giraldus 
Cambrensis.  Mr.  Leman  died  at  his  hou%e  in  the  Lower 
Crescent,  Bath,  in  May,  1826,  aged  seventy-six.  — Gent. 
J^Tag.,  Oct.  182G,  p.  373.;  Aug.  1828,  p.  183;  and  Annual 
Biog.  and  Obituary,  xii.  452.] 

The  York  Buiedings  Company.  — I am  de- 
sirous to  know  the  history  of  this  once  great  con- 
cern, and  shall  feel  obliged  by  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents stating  the  outline,  or  indicating  the 
title  of  any  books  wherein  the  particulars  may  be 
found. 

I believe  that  the  original  description  of  the 
concern  was,  “The  Governor  and  Company  of 
Undertakers  for  raising  the  Thames  Water,  in 
York  Buildings”;  and  that  after  the  Scotch  Re- 
bellion of  1715,  this  Company  invested  large  sums 
in  the  purchase  of  a number  of  the  forfeited  es- 
tates, no  Scotchman  being  willing  to  do  so.  The 
concern  became  bankrupt,  and  created  no  small 
sensation  at  the  time. 

When,  and  by  whom  was  this  Company  formed, 
who  were  the  chief  managers,  when  did  it  become 
bankrupt,  and  what  was  the  final  result  ? Where 
were  “the  York  Buildings”  situated,  referred  to 
in  the  title  of  the  Company  ? Sigma. 

[York  Buildings  Water-Works  was  an  edifice  with  a 
high  w'ooden  tower,  erected  for  raising  Thames  water  for 
the  supply  of  the  Strand  and  its  neighbourhood.  The 
works  were  under  the  superintendence  of  a Company, 
incorporated  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1691.  The  site 
of  the  water-works  is  at  the  bottom  of  Buckingham 
Street,  Strand.  In  the  27th  year  of  Charles  IL,  Ralph 
Bucknall  and  Ralph  Waine,  gentlemen,  obtained  a licence 
under  the  great  seal  to  erect  Water- works  near  the  river 
Thames,  in  and  upon  part  of  the  ground  of  York  House, 
or  York  House  Garden,  for  the  term  of  ninety-nine  years. 
Ihese  patentees  soon  divided  their  property  into  twelve 
shares,  and  on  the  6th  July,  1688,  into  forty-eight  shares. 


In  the  2nd  & 3rd  Will,  and  Marj’’,  an  act  was  passed 
“ for  Incorporating  the  proprietors  of  the  Water-works  in 
York  Buildings;  and  for  encouraging  and  settling  tbc 
said  works.”  The  Company  continued  its  operations 
under  this  Act  fill  the  16th  October,  1719,  when  the  old 
proprietors  sold  their  Water-works  in  York  Buildings  for 
7000Z.  to  Messrs.  Case  Billingsley,  Benj.  Bradley,  James 
Bradle}^  John  Hardwar,  Robert  Thompson,  and  Edmund 
Watts.  The  Company,  however,  was  not  dissolved,  but  im- 
mediately entered  in  its  corporate  capacity  on  other  specu- 
lations. Hence,  on  the  27th  of  the  sanae  month,  it  was 
ordered  and  enacted  “That  this  Corapan3%  in  order  to  im- 
prove their  undertaking  of  raising  the  Thames  water  in 
York  Buildings,  will  forthwith  lay  open  a subscription  at 
Mercers’  Hall,  for  raising  ajoint-stockorfund  of  1,200,000/. 
for  purchasing  forfeited  and  other  estates  in  Great  Britain, 
to  be  a fund  for  granting  annuities  of  life,  and  for  assur- 
ing lives.”  In  1720,  this  fund  received  several  additions 
to  the  amount  of  59,575/.,  making  the  total  1,259,575/. 
From  the  year  1732  to  1736,  the  affairs  of  the  Company 
occasioned  many  disputes  and  law-suits  with  their  credi- 
tors and  debtors,  which  are  set  forth  in  the  following 
pamphlets : “ A Report  from  the  Committee  to  whom  the 
Petition  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  Stock  of  the  Governor 
and  Company  for  raising  the  Thames  Water  in  York 
Buildings  is  Referred.  Lend.  1733,”  fob  “ The  Case  of 
Samuel  Horsey,  Esq.,  Governor  of  the  York  Buildings 
Compan}’’,”  8vo.  1733.  “A  Report  from  the  Committee 
to  whom  the  Petition  of  Esther  Crull,  &c.,  on  behalf  of 
themselves  and  others,  was  Referred.  Lond.  1735,”  fob 
“A  Further  Report  from  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,”  fob  1735.  “ An  Act  for  stating  and  deter- 
mining the  Accounts  and  Demands  depending  between 
the  Corporation  of  the  Governor  and  Compan}^  of  Under- 
takers for  raising  the  Thames  Water  in  York  Buildings, 
and  their  Creditors  and  Debtors  respectiveW,”  1735.  fob 
“Proposal  to  be  offered  to  the  Creditors  of  the  York 
Buildings  Company,”  fob  “List  of  the  Members  of  the 
Corporation  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  Under- 
takers for  raising  the  Thames  Water  in  York  Buildings, 
dated  Sept.  29,  1735,”  fob  The  remaining  Scotch  estates 
belonging  to  the  Company  were  not  sold  till  1783,  and 
realised  102,537/.  — Gent.  Mag.  Aug.  1783,  p.  709.] 

Quotation.  — Who  is  the  author  of  the  follow- 
ing lines  ? — 

“ They  never  fail  who  die 
In  a great  cause.  The  block  may  soak  their  gore ; 

Their  heads  may  sodden  in  the  sun ; their  limbs 
Be  strung  to  city  gates  and  castle  walls,”  &c. 

J.  s. 

[Lord  Bjwon : Marino  Faliero,  Act  IL  Sc.  2.] 


WHITTINGTON  AND  HIS  CAT. 

(2“*  S.  xi.  206.  253.) 

As  a matter  of  course  I must  reply  to  Mr.  Lt- 
SONS,  though  I am  sadly  in  vrant  of  the  necessary 
materials,  having  hardly  any  books  treating  on 
these  subjects,  not  even  a copy  of  my  own  Tales ^ 
See.  I must  only  then  do  as  well  as  I can  with  in- 
sufficient means. 

First,  then,  as  to  cats,  I find  that  some  eminent 
zoologists  are  of  opinion  that  Northern  Africa  is 
the  native  country  of  this  animal.  At  all  events, 
I would  exclude  Morocco,  and  the  south  coast  of 
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the  Mediterranean  from  our  inquiry  ; for,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  Moors  who  dwelt  there 
were  as  civilised,  if  not  more,  as  any  people  of 
Europe,  except  the  Italians  ; and  it  was  evidently 
to  a barbarian,  i.  e.  a Negro,  king  that  the  cat  was 
sold. 

I will  now  examine  Mr.  Lysons’  quotations. 
That  from  the  monk  of  Malmesbury  he  himself 
lays  little  stress  on,  from  its  vague  and  general 
character.  The  account  of  Macham,  whether  true 
or  false,  is  merely  a romantic  tale,  and  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  commerce.  As  the  writer  in 
Kees’  Encyclopcedia  gives  no  authorities  for  his 
statements,  we  cannot  attach  any  importance  to 
them.  As  to  the  Pope’s  bull  in  1344,  having 
never  seen  it,  I cannot  speak  with  confidence  re-^ 
specting  it ; but  even  if  the  Canary  Islands  were 
then  known,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  same  was 
the  case  with  the  coast  of  Africa,  inhabited  by  the 
Negroes  ; the  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  grant 
said  to  have  been  made  to  Jean  Betancourt  by 
the  King  of  Castile  in  1348.  They  have,  in  fact, 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question  one  way  or  other. 

As  to  the  progress  of  Portuguese  discovery,  I 
beg  permission  to  quote  from  my  own  History  of 
India^  the  only  work  on  the  subject  I have  at 
hand,  and  which  was  written  from  the  best  autho- 
rities : — 

“Don  Heiiry,  one  of  the  sons  of  John  L by  an  English 
princess,  has  the  honour  of  being  the  originator  of  Por- 
tuguese discovery.  While  governor  of  Ceuta  he  had 
learned  much  from  the  Moors  respecting  the  African  na- 
tions to  the  south.  This  confirmed  him  in  the  idea  he 
had  conceived  of  pushing  discovery  southwards;  for  he 
had  already  sent  out  vessels  which  had  succeeded  in 
doubling  Cape  Non  [opposite  the  Canaries]  the  previous 
limit  of  southern  navigation,  and  coming  in  view  of  Cape  Bo- 

jador In  1418  he  sent  out  a vessel,  which  was  to 

attempt  to  double  Cape  Bojador.  The  attempt  proved  a 
failure,  in  consequence  of  a storm ; but  the  Island  of  Porto 
Santo  [near  Madeira]  was  discovered,  as  that  of  Madeira 
was  in  a future  voyage.  It  was  Hot  till  1433  that  Cape 
Bojador  was  passed,  and  as  the  sea  beyond  that  promon- 
tory, contrary  to  expectation,  was  found  to  be  calm  and 
tranquil,  the  progress  of  southern  discovery  was  rapid.” 

Now,  Cape  Bojador  is  in  about  lat.  26°  north, 
and  there  were  no  Negro  states  nearer  than  about 
Senegal,  lat.  16°  or  17°.  How,  then,  is  it  possible 
that  English  ships  should  have  reached  Senegal  in 
the  fourteenth  century  ? Unless  Mr.  Lysons  can 
give  some  proof  of  this,  I think  old  Mumpsimus 
will  come  off  winner.  At  all  events  the  contest, 
however  unimportant,  has  been,  and  of  course  will, 
if  continued,  remain  a friendly  one. 

Thos.  Keightley. 


It  cannot  but  be  gratifying  to  me  to  observe  the 
favourable  manner  in  which  several  of  the  leading 
reviews  have  received  my  little  work  on  the  cele- 
brated Richard  Whittington.  Remarks,  however, 
have  been  made  by  more  than  one  reviewer  (upon 
a passage  which  occurs  in  an  additional  note  in 


the  Appendix),  which  seem  to  question  the  judg- 
ment of  Mr.  Albert  Way,  who  suggested  to  me 
the  idea  that  the  Bow  bell  might  have  been  cast 
at  Gloucester,  and  that  something  in  its  tone 
similar  to  that  which  the  truant  apprentice  had 
heard  in  his  own  county  town,  may  have  touched 
a chord  in  his  heart,  and  recalled  him  to  his  duty. 

I owe  it  to  my  readers,  and  to  Mr.  Way  espe- 
cially, to  acknowledge  that  the  apparent  won-se- 
quitur  is  my  own,  and  not  Mr.  Way’s.  The  note 
was  written  hastily  after  the  work  had  gone  to 
press,  on  the  return  of  Mr.  Way  and  myself  from 
hearing  an  admirable  paper  before  the  meeting  of 
the  Archaeological  Institute,  held  last  summer  at 
Gloucester,  prepared  by  Mr.  Lukis,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Ancient  Bell  Foundries  ; in  which  we  were 
informed  that  the  two  earliest  bell  foundries  in 
England  were  that  of  Salisbury,  about  a.d.  1260, 
and  that  of  Gloucester,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
following  century,  one  of  the  principal  bells  in 
the  cathedral  of  the  latter  city  being  attributed  to 
John  or  Sandre  of  Gloucester  of  that  date.  It  is 
probable  that  these  were  the  only  bell  foundries 
in  the  kingdom  at  that  period ; and  as  the  cele- 
brity of  Gloucester  bells  had  induced  the  monks 
of  Ely  to  employ  the  Gloucester  founder,  so  the 
parishioners  of  Bow  in  London  may  not  impro- 
bably have  applied  to  the  same  source  for  their 
“ Great  Bell.”  We  know,  from  the  Fabric  Rolls 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  that  the  iron  employed  in 
that  magnificent  monument  of  architecture  was 
brought  from  Gloucester;  the  non-sequiiur,  there- 
fore, appears  less  than  some  would  imagine,  if  we 
suggest  that  Bow  Bell  also  came  from  that  city,  so 
famous  for  its  working  in  iron  and  other  metals. 

Will  you  permit  me  at  the  same  time  to  reply 
to  the  gentleman,  who  signs  himself  Cuthbert 
Bede  in  your  last  number.  He  says  that  “the 
present  rector  of  Whittington,  Shropshire,  the 
Rev.  W.  W.  How,  author  of  Plain  Words,  &c., 
could  give  some  curious  and  interesting  informa- 
tion connected  with  his  parish  and  the  London 
Apprentice.”  I think  that  if  Cuthbert  Bede  had 
read  the  Model  Merchant  he  could  scarcely  resist 
the  evidence  there  given  as  to  the  place  of  Richard 
Whittington’s  origin,  and  unless  Mr.  How  has 
more  information  than  that  with  which  he  kindly 
supplied  me  himself,  it  only  amounts  to  a memo- 
randum of  a tradition  which  a former  rector  had 
inserted  in  the  parish  books  of  that  place,  and  a 
conversation  at  a mutual  friend’s  house  between 
Mr.  How  and  a Mr.  Richard  Whittington,  who 
represented  himself  as  a lineal  descendant  of  the 
celebrated  merchant  of  that  name,  and  that  he 
had  heard  it  said  that  his  family  came  from  Shrop- 
shire. 

My  little  work  was  already  published  when  I 
received  this  information,  but  I could  not  other- 
wise (though  I should  perhaps  have  mentioned 
it)  have  allowed  such  unsatisfactory  testimony  to 
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weigh  against  the  more  positive  evidence  of  the 
pedigrees  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  and 
Heralds’  College,  as  well  as  the  Calendars  of  In- 
quisitiones  post  Mortem,  and  other  authentic  do- 
cuments ; mure  especially  as  the  information  was 
clearly  shown  to  be  erroneous,  in  the  fact  that  Sir 
Bichard  Whittington  had  no  lineal  descendants, 
having  left  no  children.  His  collateral  descendants, 
of  whom  there  are  vast  numbers,  are  convinced  that 
they  have  been  Gloucestershire  for  many  centu- 
ries. Samuel  Lysons. 


There  is  a tradition,  that  there  was  an  old  por- 
trait of  Sir  Bichard  Whittington,  resting  his  hand 
upon  a skull ; and  that  the  painter  altered  the 
skull  to  a cat,  thinking  the  former  to  be  of  too 
gloomy  a character.  Could  this  fact  have  given 
rise  to  the  stories  of  the  cat  ? A.  A. 

Poets’  Corner, 


SIR  WILLIAM  MOWBRAY, 

(2“‘i  S.  xi.  239.) 

Mr.  North  requests  me  to  tell  him  who  the  Sir 
William  Mowbray  was,  from  whose  will  I quoted 
an  extract  in  the  article  “ Basset  and  Maser.”  I 
will  first  produce  the  foot-note,  which  the  editor 
of  Testamenta  Ehoracensia  (Surtees  Society)  ap- 
pends to  the  will  in  question  : — 

“ Sir  William  Mowbra}^  of  Colton,  in  the  Ainsty,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Sir  John  Mowbray,  of  Kirklington,  Jus- 
tice of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  by  Margaret,  sister  of 
Sir  Alexander  Percy,  of  Kildale,  Knight ; and  was  lineally 
descended  from  Robert  de  Mowbray,  a younger  brother  of 
the  ancestor  of  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk.  . . — P.  158. 

This  is  not  altogether  satisfactory ; for  there  is 
a will  of  another  “ William  Mowbray,  Junior,” 
(p.  144.)  proved  4th  July,  1391,  and  antece- 
dent to  the  other  by  a few  months.  The  editor 
has  appended  a note  to  this  will  also,  and  by  a 
singular  oversight  makes  out  the  two  to  be  the 
same  person ; marrying  the  same  lady,  and  having 
the  same  daughter.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt, 
however,  of  the  descent  from  the  above-named 
Bobert.  If  Mr.  North  will  consult  Dugdale’s 
Baronage,  he  will  find,  at  p.  124.  vol.  i.,  that 
Nigel  de  Mowbray,  who  died  on  his  way  to  the 
Holy  Land  (3  Bic.  I.),  left  four  sons  — Wil- 
liam, Bobert,  Philip,  and  Boger.  “ Of  which 
Bobert,”  says  Dugdale,  “ I find  that  he  took  to 
wife  a countess  in  Scotland,  who  had  a fair  in- 
heritance there,  from  whom  descended  the  Mow- 
brays  of  that  kingdom.”  This  accounts  for  the 
singular  fact,  that  at  the  battle  of  Durham,  or 
Nevile’s  Cross  (an.  1346),  while  John  Lord  Mow- 
bray commanded  a division  of  the  English  army, 
among  the  Scotch  prisoners  was  his  kinsman.  Sir 
W^illiam  Mowbray.  From  a royal  brief,  issued 
by  Lionel,  the  king’s  son,  in  the  absence  of  his 
father,  acting  as  “ Gustos  Anglic,”  and  dated  8th 


Dec.  1346  (Bymer,  vol.  v.  p.  534.),  we  find  that 
William  Mowbray  was  committed  to  the  custody 
of  Sir  William  de  Zouche  ; and  was  ordered  to  be 
brought  up,  with  other  prisoners,  and  lodged  in 
the  Tower  of  London  before  the  Wednesday  im- 
mediately following  the  Feast  of  Epiphany.  There 
is  another  subsequent  document,  however,  in 
Bymer  (vol.  v.  p.  547.)  dated  14th  Feb.  1347,  and 
entitled  “ De  salvo  Custodiendo-  Prisones  apud 
Dunelmum  captos,”  by  which  we  find  that  William 
de  Mowbray  was  not  taken  to  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don as  at  first  ordered,  but  remained  in  York- 
shire ; and  hence  the  command  was  issued  to  the 
Archbishop  of  York  as  follows  : — 

“ Rex,  Venerabili  in  Christo  Patri  W.  eadeni  gratia, 
Archiepiscopo  Eborura,  Anglise  Primati,  salutem. 

“ Mandamus  vobis  qubd  Willielmum  de  Lj^mynston, 
Willielmum  Mowbraj',  et  David  Fitz  Wauter  Fitz  Gil- 
bert, Prisones  de  Scotia,  nuper  ad  bellum  Dunolmense 
captos,  et  per  vos  Willielmo  la  Zouche,  Christophoro 
Mauleverer,  et  Adse  de  la  Panetrie,  custodiendos  liberates ; 

“ Salvb  et  securb  custodiri  faciatis : ita  qubd  nullo 
modo  deliberentur  absque  Mandate  nostro  speciali. 

“ Teste  Custode  Anglige  apud  Redyng  decimo  quarto 
die  Februarii Per  ipsum  Regem.” 

This  document  induces  me  to  conjecture  that 
the  before-named  William  Mowbray,  Jun.,  whose 
will  was  dated  at  York,  and  whose  property  lay 
exclusively  in  that  city,  as  appears  by  the  will, 
was  the  grandson  of  the  Scotch  prisoner  taken  at 
the  battle  of  Durham.  At  all  events,  it  is  quite 
evident  that  he  was  a different  individual  from 
William  de  Mowbray  of  Colton,  for  the  latter  was 
named  both  legatee  and  executor  in  the  ‘‘junior’s” 
will : — 

“ Item  jeo  devyse  touz  mez  terres  tenement z rentz  ov 
lour  appurtenances  a Williaum  Selby,  Edinond  Moubray, 
et  Williaum  Moubray  de  Colton,  a eux  et  a lour  heirs  et 
lour  assignes,  queux  jeo  ay  deinz  le  Cite  de  Everwyk  et 

les  suburbes  de  ycelle Et  cest  ma  playn  volunte, 

de  sayn  meraore,  de  parfourner  jeo  ay  ordeigne  mez  exe- 
cutours  les  ditz  Williaum  Selbj'-,  Edmund,  Williaum 
Moubray  de  Colton,  si  comme  eux  volount  respondere 
a Dieu  et  a touz  lez  Sayntz  de  cell  al  jour  de  jugement.” 
— Test.  Ebor.,  pp.  144,  145* 

John  Williams. 

Arno’s  Court. 


THE  BLACK  PRINCE. 

(2»'i  S.  xi.  224.) 

The  old  story  of  the  badge  is,  after  all,  sub- 
stantially the  true  one ; but  how  h?ive  men  and 
scholars  been  perplexed  by  it  ? Old  Bandall 
Holmes  fearlessly  asserted,  that  the  three  feathers 
were  the  blazon  on  the  war-banner  of  the  an- 
cient Britons  ! The  only  heraldic  device  at  all 
resembling  it  — as  I have  noticed  in  my  Lives  of 
the  Princes  of  Wales  — is  on  the  azure  shield  of 
arms  of  King  Boderick  Mawr,  on  which  the  tails 
of  that  monarch’s  three  lions  are  seen  coming  be- 
tween their  legs,  and  turning  over  their  backs, 
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v/ith  a gentle  fall  of  the  tips,  like  the  graceful 
bend  of  the  feathers  in  the  Prince’s  badge.  Al- 
though the  feathers  were  not  unknown  in  princely 
cognizances  before  the  period  of  Edward  of 
Woodstock,  they  do  not  appear  in  connexion  with 
a Prince  of  Wales  until  after  the  battle  in  which 
the  King  of  Bohemia  fell.  This  king  was  also 
Count  of  Luxemburg,  of  which  “Count-y”  the 
feather  of  the  ostrich  was  a badge.  There  is  good 
authority  for  this,  namely.  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  in 
the  Arcliceologia^  xxxi.  350.  et  seq.  The  King  of 
Bohemia’s  crest  was  a vulture’s  wing,  outspread  ; 
but  Mr.  D’Eyncourt  suggests  {Gent.  Mag.^  New 
Series,  xxxvi.  621.)  that  it  has  a close  resem- 
blance to  a plume  of  ostrich  feathers.  The  whole 
matter  is,  however,  set  at  rest  by  John  de  Ar- 
dern,  a physician  contemporary  with  the  Black 
Prince.  He  states  in  a MS.  in  the  Sloane  Collec- 
tion (76.  fo.  61.),  that  the  Prince  derived  the 
feathers,  which  he  assumed  as  a badge,  from  the 
blind  King  of  Bohemia : — 

And  note,  that  Edward,  the  eldest  son  of  Edwai'd, 
King  of  England,  bore  such  a white  feather”  (as  one 
depicted)  “on  his  crest;  and  that  feather  he  gained  ” 
{conquisivit)  “ from  the  King  of  Bohemia,  whom  he  slew 
at  Crecy,  in  France;  and  so  he  assumed  to  himself  that 
feather  which  is  called  ostrich  fether,  which  the  aforesaid 
most  noble  King  bore  on  his  ov/n  crest.” 

This  contemporary  evidence  appears  to  have 
fully  satisfied  Nicolas.  The  Gentleman  s Maga~ 
zine  for  1851  was  not  quite  so  well  satisfied  on 
the  point,  and  promised  to  discuss  it  more  fully  at 
a future  time,  but  did  not  fulfil  the  promise. 

The  Prince’s  motto  has  had  as  many  interpre- 
ters as  his  badge  has  had  historians.  Puckler 
Muskau  pretended  that  the  German  words  were 
not  Icli  dien^"  but  the  Welsh  words  “ EicTi  dyn^^ 
™“This  is  your  man  !”  uttered  by  the  Prince’s 
father  as  he  showed  the  royal  babe  to  the  Welsh- 
men, near.  About  eighty  years  ago,  a Mr.  C. 
Evans,  of  Tregar,  sent  a communication  to  Mr. 
Urban  (I  forget  the  volume  in  which  it  appeared) 
ill  which  he  stated  that  the  words  were  originally 
“ UcA  Umw  ” — “ Triumphant  in  death.”  I leave 
wiser  folk  to  determine  between  these  authorities; 
only  adding  that  the  fashion  of  assuming  especial 
mottoes  was  in  force  down  to  a comparatively 
late  period.  “ Humble  and  Beverent,”  was  that 
of  Elizabeth  of  York. 

Accepting,  as  I do,  the  popular  tradition  touch- 
ing the  feathers,  I in  like  manner  accept  that 
which  ascribes  the  origin  of  the  term  Black  Prince 
to  the  colour  of  Edward’s  armour.  In  Ireland,  at 
least,  and  long  anterior  to  the  period  of  the  young 
hero  of  Crecy,  such  titles  were  so  derived.  “ Nid 
of  the  Black  Knee,”  and  warriors  of  “the  Iron 
Knee,”  and  of  the  “ Eagle  Knee,”  are  to  be  met 
with.  They  are  thus  named  from  the  defensive 
(and  therewith  sometimes  ornamental)  armour 
they  wore,  to  protect  them  from  the  strokes 


which  the  Irish  battle-axe  men  made  at  the  thighs, 
knees,  and  legs,  generally  of  the  riders. 

John  Dokan. 


C.  D.  L.  will  find  a very  interesting  article  in 
the  Archceologia  (vol.  xxxi.  pp.  350 — 384.).  In 
it  the  evidences,  on  which  the  facts  are  given  in 
the  Illusb'ated  London  News  are  quoted  at  length. 
The  crest  of  John,  King  of  Bohemia,  was  two 
wings  of  a vulture,  semee  of  linden  leaves  of  gold, 
expanded,  and  not  a plume  of  ostrich  feathers. 
The  different  ways  in  which  the  feathers  appear 
as  badges  or  on  seals  is  shown,  and  cuts  of  many 
of  them ; and  the  writer  (N.  H.  Nicolas)  con- 
cludes with  “ the  belief  that  it  was  derived,  as 
well  as  the  mottoes,  from  the  house  of  Hainault ; 
possibly  from  the  Comte  of  Ostrevant,  which 
formed  the  appanage  of  the  eldest  sons  of  the 
counts  of  that  province.”  S.  S. 


EMMA,  LADY  HAMILTON. 

(2"<i  S.  X.  343.) 

The  recent  appearance  of  Lady  Hamilton’s 
name  in  “ N.  & Q.”  induces  me  to  send  the  ac- 
companying copy  of  an  original  and  unpublished 
letter  of  hers.  I enclose  also  a fac-simile  of  the 
signature,  “ Emmy  Hamilton,”  engraved  by  my 
brother,  Mr.  Edwin  Boffe. 

Mrs.  Burt,  the  lady  to  whom  the  letter  is  ad- 
dressed, was  well  acquainted  with  Emma  Lyons 
when  she  was  a bare-footed  girl  residing  at 
Hawarden,  near  Chester,  and  gaining  a livelihood 
by  driving  a donkey,  laden  with  coals  and  sand 
for  sale.  Mrs.  Burt,  having  occasion  to  come  to 
London,  brought  Emma  with  her  at  the  request 
of  Mrs.  Lyons,  then  occupying  some  situation  in 
the  household  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton.  When,  in  the 
course  of  time,  the  little  bare-footed  girl  became 
Lady  Hamilton,  she,  during  her  absence  from 
England,  occasionally  wrote  to  her  old  friend  and 
former  protectress  ; but,  so  far  as  I know,  this  is 
the  only  one  of  those  letters  now  in  existence,  and 
is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  F.  Burt,  of  London,  a 
grandson  of  Mrs.  Burt : — 

“ Mrs  Burt,  at  M^ 

Roberts,  no.  16  upper 
.John*  Street,  Marlebone 
London. 

“ Caserta,  near  Naples,  dec^‘*  1792. 

“ My  dear  Mrs.  Burt,  I Receved  your  very  kind  Letter 
this  morning  & am  surprised  to  hear  my  poor  dear  grand- 
mother can  be  in  want,  as  I left  her  thirty  pound  when  I 
Left  england  besides  tea  suger  & several  thing*  & it  is 
now  five  weeks  since  I wrote  to  a friend  of  ours  & endeed 
a relation  of  my  husbands  to  send  twenty  pound  more  so 
that  my  Grandmother  must  have  had  it  on  cristmas  day, 
you  may  be  sure  I should  never  neglect  that  dear  tender 
parent  who  I have  the  greatest  obligations  to,  & she 
must  have  been  cheated  or  she  never  cou’d  be  in  want, 
but  you  did  very  Right  my  dearest  friend  to  send  her 
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the  four  Guinea  which  I will  send  with  enterest  & a 
thousand  thanks  endeed  I Love  you  dearly  my  dear  M” 
Burt  & I think  with  pleasure  on  those  happy  days  I 
have  pass’d  in  your  Company,  I onely  wait  for  an  answer 
from  our  friend  with  the  account  of  my  grandmothers 
having  Receved  her  twenty  pounds  & I will  then  send  you 
an  order  on  him  for  your  money,  & I send  a peice  of  Silk 
to  make  you  a Gown  we  send  it  in  the  ship  Captain 
newman,  who  sails  for  england  this  month,  but  my  next 
Letter  I will  send  jmu  a bill  of  Loading.  I wrote  you  a 
Long  Letter  Last  march,  but  I am  alFraid  you  never  got 
it,  which  I am  sorry  for  as  their  was  a Long  account  of 
my  reception  at  the  Court  of  naples,  endeed  the  Queen 
has  been  so  Kind  to  me  I cannot  express  to  you  she  as 
often  invited  me  to  Court  & her  magesty  & nobility  treats 
me  with  the  most  kind  and  affectionate  regard.  I am 
the  happiest  woman  in  the  world  my  husband  is  the  best 
& most  tender  of  husbands  & treats  me  and  my  mother 
with  such  goodness  & tenderness,  endeed  I love  him 
dearly,  if  I cou’d  have  my  dear  grandmother  with  me, 
how  happy  I shou’d  be,  but  gods  will  be  done,  she  shall 
never  want  & if  she  shou’d  wish  for  any  thing  over  above 
what  I have  sent  her  Let  her  have  it  & I will  repay  you 
with  entrest  & thanks,  you  see  my  dear  M*"*  Burt  m a 
year  and  2 months  she  will  have  had  fifty  pounds  their- 
fore  I have  nothing  to  Lay  to  my  charge,  I write  to 
Thomas  who  Lives  on  the  spot,  & who  I hope  will  see 
she  is  kindly  used,  I enclose  this  in  a friends  Letter  to 
save  you  the  postage  which  is  very  dear.  I will  write  to 
you  as  soon  as  we  have  Receved  the  answer  that  the 
twenty  pounds  are  receved  & I then  will  say  more  about 
M*".  Connor,  my  dear  mother  desires  her  best  Love  to  you 
& your  Brother,  & pray  present  my  Compliments  to  him 
& when  you  write  to  Michell  say  every  thing  thats  kind 
from  us  to  him.  Miss  Dodsworth,  M«  Greffor  now,  is 
brought  to  bed  & the  King  was  god  father  and  made  her 
a present  of  a Gold  watch  set  in  pearls  twelve  Sylver 
Candlesticks,  a Sylver  tea  board  & Sylver  coffey  pot 
Suger  Basen,  &c.  &c.  She  is  a very  good  wife  and  M*" 
Greffor  is  a good  man  & the  King  is  very  fond  of  him 
when  the  Court  is  at  Caserta  we  go  with  them  and  I see 
Mr*  Greffor  often.  Sir  William  is  now  on  a shooting 
party  with  the  King,  the  Queen  is  at  Caserta  & our 
family  is  now  there  we  onely  Come  to  naples  for  a few 
days.  I am  now  at  Caserta,  we  have  a good  many 
english  with  us  the  duchess  of  ancaster  Lord  & Lady 
cholmondly  Lady  plymouth  Lady  webster  Lad}'  Forbes 
&c.  &c.  they  all  dined  with  me  yesterday.  I expect  Sir 
William  home  to  night.  God  Bless  you  my  dear  M^* 
Burt,  & thank  you  for  alLyour  goodness  write  soon  & 
believe  me  your  ever  true  and  affectionate  friend 

“Emmy  Hamilton.” 

“ Direct  for  Lady  Hamilton 
at  naples.” 

The  anxiety  evinced  in  this  letter  by  Lady 
Hamilton  for  the  comfort  of  her  aged  relative, 
places  her  in  a most  pleasing  light,  and  the  mixing 
up^  of  this  matter  with  accounts  of  the  distin- 
guished circle  of  which  she  was  so  brilliant  an 
ornament,  is  very  curious.  I have  been  scrupu- 
lously careful  to  render  my  copy  verbatim  et  lite- 
ratim, The  original  is  written  in  a bold  hand, 
but  not  with  the  freedom  of  a practised  writer. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  Lady  Hamilton,  that  in  her 
prosperity  she  was  neither  ashamed  of  her  origin, 
nor  unmindful  of  her  friends.  My  father  served 
his  time  with  an  engraver  named  Smith,  who  had 
a number  of  apprentices,  among  whom  were  the 


late  Thomas  Uwins,  R.A.,  a nephew  of  Oliver 
Goldsiflith,  and  a son  of  Mrs.  Burt.  Youno- 
Burt  was  a frequent  guest  at  Merton,  where  he 
has  sat  at  table  with  the  great  Helson  himself, 
and  has  heard  Lady  H.  delight  her  company  with 
songs,  celebrating  the  deeds  of  the  hero,  and 
amuse  them  with  reminiscences  of  her  village  life. 
She  was  very  kind  to  him,  and  obtained  a number 
of  subscribers  for  two  plates  which  he  engraved 
and  published  ; one,  a small  portrait  of  Nelson  ; 
the  other,  a large  work,  representing  “ Britannia 
crowning  the  Bust  of  Nelson.”  The  head  of 
Britannia  is  a portrait  of  Lady  Hamilton. 

I have  heard  my  father  say  that  Burt  in- 
curred a good  deal  of  ridicule  from  his  fellow - 
apprentices  for  the  chivalrous  manner  in  which 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  defending  the  character  of 
his  patroness.  When  I knew  him,  many  years 
afterwards,  he  was  less  positive  on  that  point,  but 
he  has  told  me  that  the  servants  at  Merton,  who, 
we  must  suppose,  had  some  opportunity  of  judging, 
used  to  express  the  greatest  indignation  at  the 
scandal  then  so  freely  circulated. 

I may  mention  that  a short  notice  of  Mr.  Burt, 
supplied  by  myself,  will  be  found  at  page  16., 
vol.  i.  of  the  Memoirs  of  T.  Uivins,  Esq.,  R.A., 
^ Felix  Rofee. 

Kentish  Town. 

Tippling  Glass  (2*“^  S.  xi.  190.  237.) — A.  B.  R. 
is,  I should  think,  right  as  to  the  tippling  glass 
being  so  called  because  it  would  not  stand,  and 
so  had  to  be  emptied  before  being  laid  down. 
On  the  other  hand,  glasses  are  still  made  in  Ger- 
many which  will  not  lie  down,  being  made  nearly 
hemispherical,  but  with  “the  glass  considerably 
thickened  at  the  bottom  or  lower  end  ” ; this 
causes  them  to  rise  up  again.  They  are  often 
inscribed  with  a motto  : — 

’ “ Trink  mich  aus,  und  leg  raich  nieder, 

Steh’  Ich  auf,  so  fiill  mich  wieder.” 

And  any  unhappy  wight  beginning  to  drink  on 
these  conditions  is  “sold.”  I use  some  of  these 
as  salt-cellars  — to  avoid  ill  luck.  J.  P.  O. 

The  Family  or  Cowper,  the  Poet  (2*^*^  S,  xi. 
249.)  — Lieut.-Gen.  Spencer  Cowper  was  cousin 
to  the  poet,  son  of  Ashley  Cowper,  and  brother  to 
Lady  Hesketh.  In  Southey’s  edition  of  Cowper’s 
Works,  vol.  i.  p.  180.,  will  be  found  an  account  of 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  an  estrangement 
between  the  poet  and  the  soldier,  and  an  account 
of  their  reconciliation.  Rort.  Harrison. 

London  Library. 

Epigram  on  Two  Deans  S.  xi.  170.  233.) 
— Bell  Hornsby’s  suitor  (to  whom  this  Epigram 
alludes).  Dr.  Toe,  was  not  a Fellow  of  St.  John’s, 
but  of  Brasenose — his  name  was  Halliwell.  Not- 
withstanding his  personal  defect  of  lameness,  he 
had  the  vanity  to  deem  his  attentions  acceptable 
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to  the  lady,  wliQSO  brilliant  talents  and  fascina^ 
tions  always  gathered  round  her  a bopt  of  fervent 
admirers.  From  his  lameness,  he  was  graced  with 
the  sobriquet  of  I)r.  Toe.  He  is  the  hero  of 
Eeginald  Heber’s  Whippiad^  a satirical  poem  oc- 
casioned by  a more  than  usqally  wanton  exercise 
of  his  authority  within  the  walls  of  his  college. 
He  had  long  made  himself  most  obnoxious  to  the 
under  graduates  by  his  arbitrary  and  tyrannical 
conduct.  It  reached  its  climax  in  ap  assault  upon 
a Master  of  Arts,  Bernard  Port ; and  resulted  in 
a sound  horsewhipping  from  the  aggrieved  gra- 
duate. The  fight  was  immortalised  in  the  poem 
above-mentioned  ; which  contains  many  racy  hits 
at  the  Doctor’s  unacceptable  attentions  to  Bell 
Hornsby.  At  Brasenoae  College  we  used  to  ascribe 
the  authorship  of  the  Epigram  to  Beginald  Heher, 
and  I belieye  we  were  correct  in  so  doing. 

Onpaptasensis. 

As  the  Epigram  on  the  Two  Deans  ” has 
found  its  way  into  N.  & Q.,”  it  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  some  of  its  readers  to  see  two  other 
readings,  which  were  communicated  to  me  sepa- 
rately not  long  since  by  two  clergymen  long 
resident  in  Oxford,  both  in  their  way  quaint : — 

“ As  C.vril  and  Nathan  were  walking  by  Queen’s, 

Said  Cyril  to  Nathan,  ‘ We’re  both  of  us  Deans, 
Andhoth  of  us  Bishops  may  be ; ’ 

faid  Nathan  to  Cyril,  ‘ Be  that  as  it  wfib 
shall  stick  to  my  little  Canal, 

And  you  may  go  to  the  8^-^  ” 


“ Said  Cyril  to  Nathan,  in  walking  by  Queen’s, 

< We  both  may  be  Bishops,  we  long  have  been  Deans ; ’ 
Said  Nathan  to  Cyril,  ‘ Be  that  as  it  shall, 

You  may  go  to  the  See,  and  I’ll  watch  the  Canal’  ” 

Is  the  hero  of  the  following  Epigram  (no  doubt 
the  production  also  of  Jack  Burton)  the  footman 
for  whom  Bell  Hornsby  jilted  Dr.  Toe  ? * 

“ Dear  Ladyj  think  it  no  reproach, 

It  show’d  a generous  mind, 

To  take  poor  Thomas  in  the  coach, 

Who  was  before  behind. 

“ Dear  Lady,  think  it  no  reproach, 

It  show’d  you  loved  the  more, 

To  take  poor  Thomas  in  the  coach, 

Who  rode  behind  before.” 

D.  S. 

John  Chamberlain  (2”4  S.  xi.  266.)  was  matri- 
culated as  a pensioner  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  May  1570,  but  took  no  degree.  He 
was  member  for  Clithero,  in  Lancashire,  in  the 
Parliament  which  met  19th  Nov.,  1592;  and  for 
St.  German’s,  in  Cornwall,  in  that  which  met 
24th  Oct.  1597.  He  accompanied  his  friend,  Sir 
Dudley  Carleton,  in  his  embassy  to  Venice  in 
1610  ; but  was  in  England  in  August,  1612.  He 
was  certainly  not  the  John  Chamberlain,  Esq., 
who  was  buried  at  St.  Dunstan’s-in-the-West, 
London,  in  1619 ; for  his  name  occurs  in  the 


coinmission  for  the  repair  of  St.  Paul’s  issued 
17th  Nov.  1620.  There  is  a letter  from  him  to 
Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  dated  19th  January,  1625-6, 
in  which  the  following  passage  occurs  : — 

“ I came  to  town  the  day  after  the  date  of  your  letter, 
and  was  welcomed  with  a sad  accident;  for  that  morning 
opr  house  was  on  fire,  by  the  negligence  of  servants; 
but,  thanks  be  to  God,  though  there  wer^  great  fear  and 
danger,  yet  there  wag  po  great  loss,  more  than  the  break- 
ing up  of  chimneys  and  fioors;  wfiereby  rny  lodging  is 
defaced  for  a time,  and  I confined  to  a narrow  circuit.  ’ 

There  is  another  letter  frpm  him  to  Sir  Dudley 
Carleton,  dated  7th  March,  1625-fi-  , We  are  not 
aware  of  any  subsequent  letter  of  this  most  intel- 
ligent and  well-informed  person ; and  thipk  it 
probable  that  he  was  soon  afterwards  carried  off 
by  the  plague,  which  about  that  period  raged  with 
great  violence  in  and  near  London* 

Dr,  Birch  gives  the  middle  of  January,  1552 
[1552-3?],  as  the  date  of  his  birth.  If  this  be 
correct,  he  came  to  the  University  somewhat  later 
than  was  usual  at  that  time. 

C.  H.  ^ Thompson  Coopee. 

Cambridge, 

Bishop  Alcock  (2”^  S.  :xi.  209.)  — 

“ This  good  Bishop  established  in  the  House,  ope  Mas- 
ter, six  Fellows,  and  six  Scholars,  commending  them  to 
the  perpetual  tutelage  of  the  Bishops  of  Ely.”r--  Fufler’a 
Hist,  Cambridlge  Unmr^ity,  p-  128. 

B,  J.  F. 

Legal  Etymologies  (2”4  g.  xi.  210.) 

“ Seryfus  Sulpicjus,  jureconsultus,  vir  setatis  su®  doc- 
tisgimus,  in  libro,  JDe  Sacris  Detestandis  secunfio,  qua 
ratiqne  adductus  testamentum  verbum  esse  duplex  scrip- 
serit,  non  reperio,  nam  compositum  esse  dixit  a mentis 
contestati&ne.  Quid  igitur  calceavfientum,  quid  paludamen- 
tum,  quid  papifnentum,  quid  vestimentum^  quid  alia  mille, 
per  hujusmodi  formam  producta,  etiamne  ista  omnia  com- 
posita  dicemus?  Obrepsisse  autem  videtur  Servio,  vel  si 
quis  alius  pst  qui  id  prior  dixit,  falsa  quidem,  sed  nqn  ab- 
horrens  neque  inconcinna,  quasi  mentis  qusedam  in  hoc 
vocabulo  significatio.”  — Nodes  Atticee,  1.  vi.  c,  12.,  ed. 
Lugd.  Bat.,  1666,  p.  383. 

I protest  against  Gellius  being  called  “ dull 
by  a writer  who  had  not  referred  to  the  original, 
but  had  probably  read  Vinnius  carelessly.  Gel- 
lius does  not  laugh,  though  he  confutes. 

“ Testamentum  ex  eo  appellatur,  quod  testatio  mentis 
sit.”  — Inst.  ii.  x.  1. 

“ Nullamque  omnino  causam  video,  cur  Seryiura  allu- 
sionis  propositse,  auctorem  carpat  Aulus  Gellius,  aut  in 
Justinianum  tarn  inejementer  invehatnr  Valla,  1.  6.  Ele- 
gant. 36,  ut  dicat  eum  explosam  et  derisam  etymologiam 
denuo  inculcasse:  dignus  profecto  ipse  qui  sibilo  explo- 
datur.  Quis  enim  nescit,  testamentum  esse  verbum  non 
compositum  sed  simplex?  et  si  de  vera  ejus  originatione 
quseratur,  dictum  esse  de  testando?  Et  irascor  Geeddaeo, 
qui  in  1.  nomen  164  de  verborum  sign,  contendit,  eandem 
hanc  derivandi  rationem  etiam  accommoderi  posse  verbis 
vestimentum,  ornamentum,  caleeamentum,  .d  ejusmodi  pro- 
ductionis  caeteris ; lepida  scilicet  ratione,  qui  et  sartor, 
sntor,  etc.,  mentis  judicio  in  opere  faciundo  utuntur,  aut 
quia  nemo  sine  mente  se  ornat,  vestit,  calceat.  Et  igitur 
si  Geeddaeo  credimus,  vestimentum  ex  eo  appellatura  recte 
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did  poterit,  quod  vestitio  mentis  sit;  calceamentum,  quod 
sit  calcatio  mentis.  An  igitur  et  excrementum  quod  sit 
mentis  excretio?  Mallem,  dixisset,  Cerberum  se  metuere 
quam  base  tarn  temere  et  inconsiderate  efFutuisset.”  — 
Vinnius  ad  Locum,  edit.  Lugd.  Bat.,  1709,  p.  266. 

Yinnius  is  angry  after  the  manner  of  commen- 
tatoTs. 

Plea  from  Pleasure  : — 

“ Littleton  saith  : ‘ Et  saches,  mon  fits,  que  est  un  des 
plus  honorables,  laudables  et  profitables  cboses  en  nostre 
ley,  de  aver  le  science  de  bien  pleader  eii  actions  reals  et 
personels;  et  pur  ceo,  je  toy  consaile  especialment  de 
metter  ton  courage  et  cure  de  ceo  apprender.’  And  for 
this  cause  this  word  placitum  is  derived  a placendo,  quia 
bene  placitare  super  omnia  placet;  and  it  is  not,  as  some 
have  said,  so  called  ♦ per  antiphrasin,  quia  non  placet.’  ” 
— ' Co.  Lit,  17  a. 

H.  B.  C. 

U.  U.  Club. 

Members  of  Parliament  for  Andover  (2”'* 
S.  xi.  248.)  — “Sir  Henry  Rainsford,  Knt.,  16 
Charles  I.”  (1640)  was  not  the  father  of  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Rainsford,  who  was  the  son  of 
Robert  Rainsford,  descended  from  an  old  Lan- 
cashire family,  and  was  born  in  1605  at  Staverton 
near  Daventry,  the  residence  of  his  father.  He 
died  in  the  year  1679,  at  his  manor  of  Dallington 
in  Northamptonshire.  Edward  Foss. 

“ A Nine  Hays  Wonder  ” (2"'^  S.  xi.  249.)  — 
Peter  Heylyn  {Hist,  of  the  Iteformation,  1661, 
p.  165.),  alluding  to  the  short  reign  of  Queen 
Jane,  says,  “ The  time  of  her  glories  was  so 
short,  but  a nine  days  %uonder,  that  it  seemed 
nothing  but  a dream,  out  of  which  she  was  not 
sorry  to  be  awakened.”  But  whether  Heylyn  was 
the  author  of  the  saying,  or  Kemp,  in  his  Nine 
Daies  Wonder.,  performed  in  a Haunce  from  Lon- 
dorito  Norwich.,  1660,  still  remains  an  open  ques- 
tion. S.  C. 

Rawley  (2"*^  S.  xi.  148.  198.)  — This  appears 
to  have  been  the  usual  pronunciation  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter’s name  in  his  life-time.  I have  before  me  a 
rare  little  volume,  entitled  The  Praise  of  Musicke, 
Printed  at  Oxenford  hy  Joseph  Barnes,  1586.  It 
is  dedicated  “ To  the  Right  Worshipfull  Sir 
Walter  Hawley,  Knight.”  Edward  F.  Rimbault. 

Richard  Sibbes:  Dedications  (2“*^  S.  xi.  211.) 
— If  r.  is  within  the  reach  of  any  large  public 
library,  I should  imagine  very  little  research 
would  give  ample  information  of  some,  if  not  all, 
of  the  worthies  named  in  the  above  dedications. 

Sir  Horace  Yere,  Knt.,  born  1565,  son  of  Gef- 
frey Yere,  Esq.,  who  was  son  of  John  Yere,  15th 
Earl  of  Oxford  ; he  was  an  English  general  of  note 
in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  and  by  him  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Yere  of  Tilbury  (being 
the  first  peer  made  by  Charles  I.)  ; died  in  1635. 
As  he  left  no  male  issue,  the  title  became  extinct. 
A daughter,  Mary,  married  Sir  Roger  Townshend, 
Bart. 


Sir  JohuBankes,  Knt.,  constituted  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  Common  Pleas,  1640.  Was  employed  by 
the  Exchequer  against  Hampden,  the  patriot,  for 
his  refusal  to  pay  the  shipmioney.  His  lady, 
daughter  of  Robert  Hawtrey,  Esq.,  is  celebrated 
for  having  defended  Corfe  Castle  for  the  king 
against  the  Parliamentarians.  Sir  J.  Bankes  died 
1644.  (See  Fuller’s  Worthies,  Burke’s  funded 
Gentry,  .^launder,  “ N.  & Q.,”  passim.) 

Sir  Dudley  Digges,  Knt.,  born  1583,  pent  am- 
bassador by  James  I.  to  Russia,  knighted  by  James 
I , and  appointed  Master  of  the  Rolls,  1636,  Died 
1639.  (See  Maunder,  Fuller’s  Worthies,  “ N. 

& Q.") 

Moseley’s  of  Stafford,  Denny’s  of  Cambridge- 
shire, and  Ireland  in  Burke,  would  be  easily.found 
evidence.  R.  J.  F . 

Scottish  Music  (2"**  S.  xi.  152.)  — A.  C.  M. 
will  find  in  several  writers  discussions  on  most  of 
the  points  he  has  started  ; reference  may  be  made 
in  particular  to  the  prefaces  of  the  six  vols.  of  the 
Scottish  Minstrel  by  R.  A.  Smith,  published  at 
Edinburgh  many  years  since.  The  subject  of  the 
origin  of  our  national  music,  and  its  numerous 
characteristics,  appears  to  me  one  admitting  of 
much  controversy,  and  that  unless  some  new 
documentary  or  other  evidence  spring  up,  which 
can  now  scarcely  be  expected  after  all  the  labour 
and  research  thqit  have  been  bestowed,  we  must 
be  pleased  to  delight  in  the  string  without  know- 
ing entirely  whence  or  hpw  K has  come. 

In  respect  to  “ strathspey  ” (as  noticed  by  A.  C. 
M.)  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  a curious  MS. 
poem  of  “The  Historic  of  John  the  Baptist”  by 
Mr.  Zachary  Boyd,  composed  probably  between 
the  years  1607  and  1626,  there  occurs  the  word 
“ stravetspy  ” (modernised  into  “ strathspey  ”), 
which  shows  it  to  have  been  at  that  time  in  use. 
The  daughter  of  Herodias  is  made  to  say  — ■ 

“ And  after  that,  to  please  the  princes’  sight. 

With  artifice  I’le  dance  the  Pavin  right ; 

And  after  that,  with  measure  and  with  skill. 

To  please  the  king,  the  Morice  dance  I will : 

Stravetspy ; and  after,  last  of  all, 

The  drunken  dance,  I’le  dance  within  that  hall.” 

The  manner  of  this  old  author  in  spelling  “ stra- 
vetspy ” (if  it  was  not  in  his  day  a popular  cor- 
ruption) would  seem  to  give  a different  turn  to 
its  derivation- than  that  from  the  Gaelic  “strath.” 
If  A.  C.  M.  considers  the  older  and  the  more 
modern  form  of  the  word  to  be  identical,  then  a 
reply  can  be  offered  to  the  “ when  ” of  his  “ ques- 
tion,” that  the  “strathspey”  was  certainly  known 
to  exist  about  two  and  a half  centuries  ago,  and 
likely  at  a much  earlier  date.  G.  N. 

In  our  search  for  the  origin  of  the  Scottish 
word  Strath,  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
names  of  most  localities  in  Scotland  bear  unmis- 
takeable  evidence  of  their  Celtic  derivation.  No 
better  evidence  of  this  can  be  given  than  the  histo- 
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ric  name  of  Strath  Clyde.  There  can  scarcely  be 
a second  opinion  as  to  the  derivation  of  this  from 
the  ancient  British  or  Welsh  Ystrad  Clwyd.  Tlie 
word  ystrad  originally  meant  simply  a vale,  val- 
ley, or  flat,  and  had  no  reference  to  a road  through 
a valley ; further  than  that,  as  the  valley  itself 
was  the  road  or  passage  between  the  opposite 
mountains,  or  other  obstructions,  the  name  may 
have  been  applied  to  passages  or  roads  cleared  in 
any  direction  similarly  situated.  The  form  of  the 
word  ystrad  is  evidence  of  its  originality,  and  re- 
lation to  strada  and  stratum.  Gomee. 

Rumex  aquaticus,  oe  Water  Dock  (2*“^  S. 
xi.  243.)^ — When  one  sees  a thing  ranged  under 
“Folk  Lore,”  perhaps  one  may  feel  inclined  to 
treat  it  with  levity  or  inconsiderateness ; but  to 
anyone  so  disposed,  I would  simply  quote  the  old 
adage,  Audi  alteram  partem.  To  your  correspon- 
dent, who  depreciates  the  virtues  of  the  root  of 
the  above  plant,  will  you  permit  me  to  quote  from 
the  Edinburgh  Dispensatory  by  Professor  Andrew 
Duncan,  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  9th 
edition,  p.  246.,  the  following  short  remark  ? — 

“ It  (the  root)  is  manifestly  astringent.  It  evidently 
is  the  Herha  Britannica  of  the  ancients,  so  much  cele- 
brated for  the  cure  of  scurvy  and  cutaneous  diseases. 
Even  syphilis  has  been  said  to  yield  to  the  infusion  of 
water- dock  in  wine  and  vinegar.” 

In  this  country,  it,  with  the  Rumex  acutus  and 
Arctium  Lappa^  the  roots  being  sliced,  and  liquorice- 
root  added,  and  boiled  with  water  to  form  a strong 
decoction,  has,  in  quantities  of  a quarter  of  a pint, 
taken  twice  a day,  been  long  a popular,  and  much 
approved  remedy  for  diseases  of  the  skin. 

Spectans. 

If  your  facetious  correspondent,  Mr.  Phillott, 
by  dock  means  the  burdock^  Arctium  Lappa  of 
Linnaeus,  I would  refer  him  to  Johnson’s  Gerarde^ 
p.  804.,  who  enumerates  numerous  virtues  which 
this  plant,  on  the  authority  of  Dioscorides  and 
others,  is  said  to  possess.  Boils  are  not  specially 
referred  to,  but  the  root  is  reported  to  be  “ very 
good  to  be  laid  unto  hard  swellings.”  Mr.  W. 
Baxter,  a better  authority,  in  his  British  Flower- 
ing Plants  (vol.  V.  p.  333.),  says — 

“ A decoction  of  the  roots  is  esteemed  by  some  skilful 
physicians  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  Sarsaparilla  in  rheu- 
matic affections.  It  has  also  been  given  in  dropsical 
cases  with  success,  where  other  powerful  remedies  had 
failed.  The  decoction  should  be  made  by  boiling  two 
ounces  of  the  fresh  root  in  three  pints  of  water,  which,  in 
dropsical  cases,  should  be  taken  in  two  days,  or  better  in 
24  hours.” 

R.  W. 

Order  tor  the  Burial  op  the  Dead  (2*^*^ 
S.  X.  410.  458.)  — I am  obliged  to  Edmund  Bed- 
ding and  John  Maclean  for  their  answers  to  my 
Query.  I notice  what  the  latter  remarks  as  to 
the  sentences  “ I am  the  resurrection,”  &c.,  and 
“ Man  that  is  born  of  woman,”  &c.,  being  sung 


by  the  priest  and  clerks,  and  not  by  the  congre- 
gation. Should  the  sentence  “ I heard  a voice 
from  Heaven,”  &c.  (about  which  the  Rubric  says 
only,  “ then  shall  be  said  or  sung  ”)  be  sung  by 
the  priest  alone,  or  by  the  priest  and  clerks,  or 
by  the  congregation  ? 

How  should  the  “ clerks  ” be  attired  ? In  sur- 
plices, in  black  gowns,  or  in  decent  mourning  ? 

Regedonum. 

The  Fleur-de-Lys  forbidden  in  France 
(2"^  S.  xi.  167.) — With  the  late  decree  of  the 
Paris  Court  of  Cassation  forbidding  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  fleur-de-lis  on  jewellery,  upholstery, 
&c.,  compare  the  following  anecdote  of  Napo- 
leon I.,  taken  from  Miss  Millington’s  Heraldry  in 
History^  &c.  p.  333.  : — 

“ At  Auch,  seeing  the  windows  of  the  Cathedral  par- 
tially concealed  with  paper,  he  inquired  the  reason,  and 
was  told,  ‘ people  had  feared  lest  he  should  be  offended 
at  the  sight  of  certain  ancient  emblems.’  ‘ What,’  he 
exclaimed,  ‘ the  Fleur-de-lys?  Uncover  them*  this  mo- 
ment. During  eight  centuries  the}’’  guided  the  French 
to  glory,  as  my  eagles  do  now,  and  they  must  always  be 
dear  to  France,  and  held  in  reverence  by  her  true  chil- 
dren.’ ” 

J.  Woodward. 

Barrow  Diggers  (2“**  S.  xi.  149.  256.) — Your 
correspondent  A.  is  mistaken  in  attributing  the 
authorship  of  this  brochure  to  the  late  Rev.  S. 
Isaacson.  Mr.  Isaacson’s  poem  (save  the  mark  !) 
was  published  in  1844-5,  on  the  occasion  re- 
ferred to  by  A.,  under  the  title  of  Ba?'row-dig- 
ging  by  a Barrow -knight^  in  Six  Fyttes! !!  He 
applied  to  me  for  a motto,  and  I suggested  from 
Ovid  {Amorum,  lib.  i.  el.  8.)  : — 

“ Evocat  antiquis  proavos  atavosque  sepulchris, 

Et  solidam  longo  carmine  findit  humum.” 

To  which  I added  this  poor  version : — 

“ He  calls  his  Grandsires  from  the  tomb. 

And  with  his  verses  cleaves  the  ground ; 

But  instant  they  their  place  resume. 

And  die  once  more  to  shun  the  sound.” 

The  “ Barrow-knight  ” was  a thoroughly  kind- 
hearted  fellow,  and  took  my  nonsense  in  good 
part.  Rhys. 

There  may  be  two  brochures  under  this  title, 
but  that  which  contains  a travestie  of  Hamlet 
was  written  on  the  occasion  of  opening  a barrow 
near  Shapwick,  Dorset,  by  the  Rev.  C.  Woolls, 
then  curate  (I  think)  of  Sturminster  Marshall, 
the  adjoining  parish.  W.  S. 

Hastings. 

Irish  Barristers  (2”^  S.  xi.  249.)-— In  reply 
to  Mr.  Garstin’s  Query,  I am  not  aware  that 
there  is  any  printed  work  containing  a list  of 
Irish  barristers,  simply  as  such.  For  those  who 
have  reached  the  dignity  of  the  bench,  &c.,  he 
may  consult  with  advantage  Smyth’s  Chronicle  of 
the  Law  Officers  of  Ireland,  Lond.  1839,  8vo. 
Promotions  subsequent  to  that  date  will  be  found 
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registered  at  the  Hanaper  Office,  Four  Courts. 
The  MS.  Records  of  the  Hon.  Society  of  King’s 
Inns,  giving  the  dates  of  admission  to  the  bar, 
exist  from  1732  ; and  their  accessibility  remains 
with  the  Benchers,  to  whom  an  application  for 
consultation  would  be  necessary.  J.  D.  Haig. 

King’s  Inns  Library,  Dublin. 

Rhea  Americana  (2"^  S.  xi.  228.) — The  Bhea 
is  not  an  ostrich  proper,  although  they  are  nearly 
allied  birds.  The  ostrich  has  but  two  toes,  whilst 
the  rhea  has  three.  Lord  Reay’s  bearings  are,  I 
believe,  on  a chevron  or,  between  three  bears’ 
heads  gules,  a buck’s  head  between  two  daggers 
and  hands  proper.  His  crest  is  a hand  and  dagger. 

W.  C. 

Astronomical  Verses  (2"^  S.  xi.  149.235.)  — 
In  Hogg’s  Autobiography^  we  are  told  that,  while 
tending  his  sheep  in  Eitrick,  a poetical  jousting 
came  off  between  the  author,  his  brother,  and 
Wm.  Laidlaw,  upon  the  stars  ; the  first  producing 
Reflections  on  a View  of  the  Nocturnal  Heavens ; 
the  second,  Urania  s Tour^  and  the  third.  Astro- 
nomical Thoughts.  From  the  slight  way  in  which 
Hogg  speaks  of  this  affair,  it  would  not  appear 
that  either  attempt  went  to  the  press,  although 
Lowndes  records  that  The  Reflections  were  printed 
at  Edinburgh  in  1801.  Has  any  reader  of  “ N. 
& Q.”  seen  this  ? While  among  the  stars,  let  me 
further  ask  if  any  one  can  name  the  author  of 
The  Celestial  Excursion,  a kind  of  burlesque 
poem  in  Scottish  verse?  My  copy  has  lost  its 
title,  but  at  the  end  is  “ W.  Reid  & Co.,  Printers, 
Leith.”  Upon  I know  not  what  authority,  I have 
ascribed  it  to  the  Rev.  Jno.  Monro. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  note  here  the 
Gout  Raptures  of  the  learned  Dr.  Robert  Witty, 
1677,  where  between  the  twitchings  of  his  enemy 
the  author  has  contrived  to  say  much  about 
the  celestial  bodies  in  a comical  poem  entitled  A 
War  among  the  Stars,  bearing  a political  applica- 
tion, and  accompanied  by  a Greek  and  Latin 
version.  J.  O. 

Biography  (2°*^  S.  xi.  107.)  — Several  Evers 
alias  Eure  will  be  found  in  the  list  of  sheriffs  for 
Yorkshire,  from  Richard  11.  to  Elizabeth. 

Radulphus  Eure,  alias  Evers,  was  created  by 
Henry  VIII.  a Baron  and  Lord  Warden  of  the 
Marches  towards  Scotland. 

George  Mountaine,  Archbishop  of  York. 

A John  Savage  occurs  as  sheriff  of  Cheshire  in 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.’s  time,  ancestor  of  the 
Earl  of  Rivers.  R.  J.  F. 

Peter  Mease  (2"“^  S.  xi.  250.)  matriculated  as 
a sizar  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  in  April 
1614;  B.A.  1617-18;  M.A.  1621 ; B.D.  1628; 
was  not  (as  stated  in  the  new  edition  of  Le  Neve’s 
Fasti),  collated  to  the  prebend  of  Woodburgh  in 
the  church  of  Southwell,  20th  Decem’ber,  1631. 


That  prebend  was  conferred  on  him  by  Charles  I. 
26  Nov.  in  that  year,  the  see  of  York  being  then 
vacant.  There  is  no  authority  for  calling  him 
Dr.  He  was  sequestered  from  the  rectory  of 
Culmington,  Salop,  1647,  and  died  before  the 
Restoration.  C.  H.  & Thompson  Cooper. 

Cambridge. 

Mar-Prelate  Controversy  (2“*^  S.  xi.  247.) — 
In  this  curious  and  furious  polemic  warfare,  the 
Epitome"^  was  published  in  1587.  In  this  the  au- 
thor enumerates  the  following  of  his  writings  : — 

“ Epistomastix,  and — 1.  My  Paradoxes;  2.  My  Dia- 
logues; 3.  My  Miscelanea;  4.  My  Variae  Leiciones;  5. 
Martin’s  Dreame;  6.  Of  the  Lives  and  Doings  of  Eng- 
Popes;  7.  My  Itinerarium,  or  Visitations;  8.  My 
Lambathismes.” 

These  were  works  with  which  he  threatened  to 
inundate  the  country,  if  the  bishops  continued 
their  persecutions  of  the  Puritans,  and  if  they  did 
not  allow  Cartwright’s  Confutation  of  the  Rhemish 
Testament  to  be  published,  which  was  not  done 
till  1627.  It  was  then  privately  printed.  He 
adds  — 1.  That  our  prelates,  if  they  professed  po- 
pery, could  not  do  so  much  hurt  unto  God’s  church 
as  they  now  do ; 2.  That  the  devil  is  not  better 
practised  in  bowling  and  swearing  than  John  of 
London  is,  with  other  like  points.  He  states  that 
the  bishop  wrote  Gammer  Gurtoris  Needle. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  explain  the  proverb 
“ Go  home  by  the  beggar’s  bush,  or  the  game  of 
trey  trip”?j'  He  charges  the  Bishop  of  London 
with  having  ordered  that  no  Bible  should  be  bound 
without  the  Apocrypha.  All  reformers  appear  to 
have  been  stigmatised  as  Anabaptists.  Who  an- 
swered this  Epitome  ? George  Offor. 

Hackne3^ 

John  Burel  S.  xi.  110.)  — One  of  this 
author’s  poems  is  printed  in  the  Chronicle  of 
Scottish  Poetry;  from  the  Thirteenth  Century  to 
the  Union  of  the  Crowns.  By  J.  Sibbald.  1802. 
(Vol.  iii.  p.  464.)  The  Editor  supplies  the  fol- 
lowing introductory  notice  : — 

“John  Burel,  ‘Burgess  in  Edinburgh,’  (probably  a 
goldsmith,)  was  the  author  of  two  poems  which  seem  to 
have  been  first  printed  by  James  Watson  in  bis  ‘ Choice 
Collection,’  1709 ; viz.  the  following  description  of  the 
Queen’s  formal  entry  into  Edinburgh,  and  another  en- 
titled ‘ The  Passage  of  the  Pilgrimer,’  a tedious  allegory 
in  the  measure  of  ‘ The  Cherry  and  Slae,’  and  destitute  of 
any  claim  to  further  notice.  There  is  something  in  the 
manner  of  the  first  which  bears  a strong  resemblance  to 
the  Diary  of  Robert  Birrel,  also  designed  ‘ Burgess  of 
Edinburgh.’  There  cannot,  however,  be  any  mistake  in 
the  name  of  the  poet,  his  colophon  appearing  to  be  an 
anagram.” 

Edward  F.  Rimbault. 

[*  Qy.  An  Epistle  to  Terrible  Priests? 
t Beggar's  bush  (says  Halliwell),  according  to  Miege, 
is  a rendezvous  for  beggars.  “ To  go  by  beggar’s  bush,’* 
is  to  go  on  the  road  to  ruin.  Beggar’s  bush  was  also  the 
name  of  a tree  near  London.  Tray-trip  is  a game  at 
dice. — Ed.] 
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Henry  Peter  (2“'^  S.  xi.  187.)  “ Your  lov® 

kinsman  H.P.,”  mentioned  in  “ Authors  and  Dates 
of  Seventeenth  Century  Pamphlets,”  was  Henry 
Peter,  a'feon  of  John  and  Wilmot  Peter  of  Boway, 
near  Exeter,  settled  towards  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Queen  .Elizabeth,  at  Trenearn,  near  Padstow. 
He  married  a Treffry,  through  which  connection 
he  afterwards  became  the  representative  of  the 
borough  of  Fowey  in  the  first  parliament  of 
James  I.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Thomas 
Peter,  who  married  the  heiress  of  Michel!  of 
Harlyn  in  1632. 

John  Treffry,  his  “ kinsmaOj”  died  in  1658, 
whose  sister  married  Trefusis.  Tretanb. 

C.  Broughton  (2"^  S.  xi.  69.)— -The  following 
extract  from  the  Scots  Magazine  for  May,  18J4, 
may  perhaps  assist  your  correspondent  in  his  in- 
quiries ; 

“ Mr.  C.  Broughton  of  Edinburgh  has  in  the  press,  a 
Synthesis  and  Analysis  of  the  first  ten  Powers  of  Num- 
bers, forming  an  Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  Num- 

J.  w. 

(iksgow. 

Tawdry  Lace  (2"'^  S.  xi.  226.)— To  the  notice 
of  St.  Audrey  by  Hed  Alsned,  permit  me  to 
point  out  the  following  passage  in  Southey’s 
Omniana^  vol.  i.  page  8. : — 

“It  was  formerly  the  custom  in  England  for  women  to 
wear  a necklace  of  fine  silk,  called  TaUdry  lace,  from  St. 
Audrey.  She,  in  her  youth,  had  been  used  to  wear  car- 
kanets“  of  jewels;  and,  being  afterwards  tormented  with 
violent  pains  in  her  neck,  was  wont  to  say,  that  God  in 
his  mercy  had  thus  punished  her,  and  the  fiery  heat  and 
redness  of  the  swelling  which  she  endured  was  to  atone 
for  her  former  pride  and  vanity.*  Probably  she  wore  this 
lace  to  conceal  the  scrofulous  appearance ; and  from  this. 
When  it  was  afterwards  worn  as  an  ornament;  which  was 
common  and  not  costly,  the  word  tawdry  may  have  been 
taken  to  designate  any  kind  of  coarse  and  vulgar  finery. 

“ It  would  not  be  readily  supposed  that  Audrey  is  the 
same  name  as  Ethelreda»”  [Etheldreda.] 

W.  H.  w. 

I now  send  you  the  explanation  given  in  Bai- 
ley’s Dictionary  (ed.  of  1764)  : — 

“ Tawdry  (as  Dr.  Tho.  Henshaw  and  Skinner  suppose; 
of  knots  ahd  ribbons  bought  at  a fair,  anciently  held  in 
the  chapel  of  Stawdre3',  St.  Audrej^,  or  Etheldred)  ridi- 
culously or  flauntingly  gay,  meanly  showy,  fine  without 
grace  or  elegance.  It  is  used  both  of  things  and  persons 
wearing  them.” 

I have  no  means  of  consulting  either  of  the 
authors  above  mentioned,  but  if  there  be  a chapel 
of  St.  Etheldred  commonly  called  “ Stawdrey^' 
this  fact,  taken  in  connexion  with  other  circum- 
stances that  have  been  mentioned,  would,  in  my 
opinion,  render  the  received  derivation  of  the 
word  very  probable.  Ned  Alsned. 

Elecampane  (2“'»  S.  xi.  97.)  — About  seventy 
years  ago  this  herb  was  much  in  repute  chiefly  as 

* Cressy’s  Church  History,  xyi,  5.  § 7. 


a stomachic,  particularly  by  those  residing  in  the 
shipping  towns  of  the  east  of  Scotland.  It  was 
in  the  form  of  a tincture  or  infusion  in  gin,  and 
was  prepared  in  Holland  and  brought  by  the 
sailors  of  that  nation  frequenting  the  Scotch  ports. 
A number  of  years  since,  \Vhile  in  Rotterdam 
with  a gentleman  of  Scotland  who  had  felt  benefit 
from  it  in  his  young  life,  he  was  extremely  anxious 
to  procure  some  of  it.  We  set  out  upon  the 
search  among  dealers  in  liquors,  and  found  that  a 
few  had  only  heard  of  it,  and  that  to  others  fit  was 
entirely  unknown.  At  last,  as  good  luck  would 
have  it,  a supply  was  obtained.  I tasted  part  of 
it,  but  so  unpleasant  was  it  to  me  that  it  was  a 
cordial  to  allow  my  friend  to  hug  his  treasure. 

G.  N. 

BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

wmnted  to  purchase. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.  of  the  following  Books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  thfey  are  reqhired,  kud  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose : — 

Knight’s  Land  We  Live  in.  Part  36. 

Wanted  by  T,  0.  Gatdeh  Street,  SheMeld. 


Das  Newe  Testament.  Utrecht,  1648;  18m6. 

SwiKDDn’s  (ReV.  ToBtAs),  ENdoiKY  iNib  We  NATunfe  AiVD  PtAcE  or 
Hell.  London,  1714.  8vo.  , 

Clayton’s  (Bp.)  Essay  on  Spirit,  &c.  Diiblih,  1753.  i2hib. 

Wanted  hy  Rev.  B.  H.  Blacker,  Rokehy,  Rlackrock,  Dublin. 

The  Cyclopedia  op  Botany,  or  a History  and  Description  of  all  Plants, 
British  and  Foreign,  forming  a complete  Book  of  Herbs  and  Family 
Herbal.  Printed  by  B.  Brook,  Huddersfield. 

Wanted  by  L.  II.  Mordacque,  Haslingden  Parsonage,  near  Manchester. 


SwiNNOcK  (George)  — 

(1.)  Fading  of  the  Flesh,  &c.  1663.  4tOi 
(2.)  Assize  Sermon  at  Hertford.  4to.  1657. 

(3.)  Sermon  on  1 Timothy,  iv.  7-  4to.  1662. 

(4.)  Heaven  and  Hell  epitomized,  &c.  4to.  1663. 

G5.)  Life  of  Mr.  J.  Wilson. 

(6.)  Beauty  of  Magistracy,  &c.,  by  Hall;  with  Sermon  by  8.  1660. 
Wanted  by  Rev.  A.  B,  Grosart,  1st  Manse,  Kinross,  N.  B. 


t0  C0rr0i^p0nt!ent^. 

We  are  unavoidably  compelled  to  postpone  until  next  iveek  our  usual 
Notes  on  Books. 

A.  B.  M.  Xf  very  thin,  the  shilling,  hut  possibly  the  halit-crown  of 
Elizabeth. 

Cold  Veal  dnswers  her  ovml  Query.  That  of  whibh  ski  is  "not  so 
fond,"  is  generally  considered  as  “ insipid  as  cold  veal." 

D.  C.  The  sovereign  does  not  sign  Death  Warrants,  nor  do  vjc  belibve 
it  ever  was  the  practice. 

H.  L.  (Wislow.)  Obviously  from  the  custom  {the  origin  of  which  * xm- 
Tcnown)  of  eating  figs  on  that  day. 

Jaydee.  We  thought  the  Query  had  been  inserted.  It  shall  be. 

Grime  will  find  the  most  complete  list  of  the  ivritings  of  Be  Foe  in 
Bohn's  new  edition  of  Lowndes's  Bibliographer’s  Manual. 

T.  S.  The  passage  relating  to  the  Doeg  Indians  is  not  to  be  found  in 
Josselyn's  Voyages  to  New  England,  but  in  the  Rev.  Morgan  Jones's 
letter  printed  in  the  Gent.  Mag,  x.  104.  We  cannot  find  David  Ingram's 
“ Relation  " in  Hakluyt;  it  is  alluded  to  in  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert's  dis- 
coveries, vol.  ui.  pp.  Ib9.  173.  Sir  Thomas  i/eriept  (Travels,  p.  396.)  Ms 
given  the  following  words  in  use  among  these  India'ns : — Gw’rando.Pen- 
gwyn,  Gwyndowr.  Bara,  Mam,  Tate,  Dowr,  Pryd,Buch,  ^lugar,  Llynog, 
Wy,  Calaf,  Trwyn,  and  Nef. 

Erratum.  — 2nd  S.  xi.  p.  233.  col.  i.  1.  29.  (Initials  of  Correspondent), 
for  “ N.  N.”  read  “ R.  R.” 

“Notes  and  Queries”  is  published  at  noon  on  Friday,  and  is  also 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts.  The  Subscription  for  Stamped  Copies  for 
Six  Months  forwarded  direct  from  the  Publishers  {including  the  Half;; 
yearly  Index)  is  11s.  id.,  which  may  be  paid  by  Post  Office  Order  in 
favour  o/Messrs.  Bell  an6  DALdy;  186.  FlEbt  Street,  EiC.{  tO  whom 
all  Communications  for  jhe  Emior  should  be  addressed. 
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KING  JOHN  AND  THE  MONASTERY  OF 
ST.  MATTHEW. 

{Concluded  from  p.  2S3.) 

IToimslied  and  Stovve  say  Conquet  was  “ won” 
by  an  English  force  in  1462,  and  add  a list  of  the 
commanders.  As  they  tell  Us  nothing  more,  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  discuss  the  probability  of  an 
event  unnoticed  by  others,  and  discredited  by 
Rapin  on  account  of  the  silence  of  the  French 
and  Breton  historians ; which,  however.  Would 
not  be  extraordinary,  if  little  mischief  was  done. 

The  marriage  of  the  heiress  of  Brittany  with 
Charles  VIII.  and  afterwards  with  his  successor 
Louis  XII.,  finally  United  that  province  to  France, 
and  when  war  broke  out  between  Louis  and 
Henry  VIII.^  the  latter  in  “the  fourth”  (aC’i 
cording  to  the  Chroniclers,  but  query  * in  the 
fifth)  year  of  his  reign,  despatched  an  expedition 
against  Brest  and  the  French  fleet  lying  there. 
On  this  occasion  the  ill-fated  district  abound  the 
A.bbey  — ^ and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  the 
Abbey  itself  — suffered  terribly.  “ Trinity  Sun- 
day ” Sir  Edward  Howard  took  a fort  in  Ber- 


* Henry’s  fourth  regnal  j^ear  ended  on  the  21st  of  April, 
1513 ; but  in  this  year  Trinity  Sunday^  the  day,  according 
to  Hall  and  Holinshed,  of  the  first  attack,  fell  on  the  22nd 
of  May,  whereas,  in  1512,  it  fell  on  the  6th  of  June. 


thaume  Bay,  and  marched  seven  miles  inland, 
“ burning  and  wasting  towns  and  villages.”  On 
“ Monday^  the  22>rd  of  Mayf  he  burnt  “ Con- 
quet and  divers  other  places.”  On  the  1st  of 
June  he  landed  in  Croyton  (?)  bay  and  dispersed 
the  country  people,  who  had  risen  to  defend  their 
homesteads.  The  character  of  this  sad  warfare, 
and  the  different  light  in  which  it  was  regarded 
by  the  Admiral  and  the  unhappy  sufferers,  will 
be  better  understood  from  an  anecdote  related  by 
Hall  and  also  by  Holinshed.  Some  gentlemen 
of  the  district  having  obtained  a safe-conduct, 
came  on  board  his  ship,  and  “humbly  desired 
him  to  surcease  of  his  rigorous  and  cruel  war, 
especially  of  the  burning  of  towns  and  villages, 
which  to  you  is  no  profit.”  He  coolly  replied, 
“ We  are  sent  hither  to  make  war  and  not  peace.” 
And  when  they  begged  for  at  least  a six  days’ 
truce,  he  added,  “ Gentlemen  ought  to  defend  their 
country  by  force,  and  not  to  sue  for  peace.”  By 
way  of  amends  for  this  ungracious  reception,  he 
entertained  them  at  a “ banket.”  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  describe  the  sea-fight  of  the  10th  of 
August,  or  the  subsequent  failure  of  the  English 
to  force  the  passage  into  Brest.  In  the  autumn, 
a Frenchman,  who  was  a knight  of  Rhodes, 
brought  to  the  aid  of  Louis  a fleet  of  galleys  and 
other  light  ships,  and  whilst  the  French  were 
safely  moored  in  Brest  harbour,  he  boldly  chose 
a position  (where  he  could  also  protect  his  galleys 
by  land  defences)  in  the  shallows  of  “ Blanke- 
sable,  or  Whitsand  bay.”  Here,  on  the  25  th  of 
the  following  April,  Sir  E.  Howard  led  the  at- 
tack in  row-boats,  and  succeeded  in  boarding ; 
but  his  boats  drifting  away,  he  was,  in  the  melee^ 
pushed  into  the  sea  and  drowned.  Discouraged 
by  this  untoward  accident,  his  officers  decided  to 
return  home,  when  the  adventurous  knight  sallied 
forth  to  make  reprisals  on  the  inhabitants  of  the 
English  coast.  As  the  bay  just  mentioned  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  place  of  landing  in  the 
next  descent,  I may  add  that  it  is  immediately 
beyond  the  point  north  of  Conquet,  and  is  called 
on  an  English  chart  “ Road  of  White  Sands.” 
The  lower  part  of  this  bay  is  on  a French  chart 
marked  “ Basse  du  Blanc  Sablon,”  and  no  doubt 
the  encounter  with  the  galleys  occurred  here. 

Though  the  Abbey  is  not  reported  to  have  suf- 
fered, it  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  escaped, 
when  its  near  neighbour,  ConqUet,  was  burnt  and 
the  whole  district  so  fearfully  ravaged.  In  the 
next  descent  it  will  be  seen  that  it  was  pillaged, 
and  most  probably  also  set  on  fire. 

In  the  summer  of  1558  the  English  govern- 
ment attetnpted  to  seize  Brest  as  a compensation 
for  the  loss  of  Calais  in  the  previous  January,  or 
more  likely  as  a security  for  its  restoration.  Com- 
paring the  accounts  given  by  De  Thou  (tom.  i. 
p.  697.,  Buckley’s  Loud,  ed._  1733)  and  Morice 
with  those  of  our  own  Chroniclers)  we  learn  that 
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120  sail,  having  on  board  6000  to  10,000  soldiers, 
assembled  under  the  command  of  Lord  Clinton  at 
Portsmouth,  where  they  were  joined  by  30  Bel- 
gian ships  with  an  auxiliary  force.  After  alarming 
Dieppe  and  Havre,  this  expedition  proceeded  to 
the  coast  of  Brittany,  “ad  Conquestum  portum 
BritannisB  nostras  famosum  ubi  S.  Mathaei  coeno- 
bium  est,  in  finibus  terrae,  ut  vulgo  aiunt,  situm.” 
On  the  29th  July,  having  (according  to  Fabyan) 
landed  in  “ Blanch-baye,”  they  attacked  Conquet. 
Its  few  defenders  were  soon  overpowered  and 
abandoned  the  place.  What  followed  is  briefly 
but  graphically  told  by  De  Thou  : — 

“ Quern  (locum)  mox  hostes  occupatum  diripuere,  nt 
templis  quidem  exceptis,  nullo  non  saevitise  ac  libidinis 
genere  in  eo  usi.” 

Holinshed  says  “Conquet”  was  “put  to  the 
saccage  with  a great  Abbeie  and  many  pretie 
townes  and  villages  neere  thereabouts.”  Fabyan 
states  that  all  these  were  burnt,  and  expressly 
mentions  “ St.  Matthew’s,”  and  Holinshed  adds, 
“our  men  found  great  store  of  pillage  and  good 
booties.” 

According  to  De  Thou  “ Kersjmon  ” (“  Caer- 
simon,”  Morice)  the  chief  person  in  the  district, 
by  beacon-fires  collected  6000  men,  and  drove 
the  enemy,  who  had  lost  600,  to  their  ships. 
Morice  rather  agrees  with  Holinshed,  who  says 
“the  Flemings”  were  the  only  sufferers  as,  “covet- 
ous of  spoil,”  they  passed  farther  inland,  where 
they  were  encountered  by  the  power  of  the  country 
and  slain  to  the  number  of  400  or  500.  An  ob- 
servation of  De  Thou  is  confirmatory  of  this  ac- 
count, for  he  adds,  that  amongst  upwards  of  100 
prisoners  was  “ Batavus  quidam,”  from  whom  it 
was  ascertained  that  the  expedition  was  sent  for 
the  capture  of  Brest.  This  object,  however,  was 
completely  frustrated,  for  the  alarm  having  spread, 
the  Due  d’Estampes,  the  Governor  of  Brittany, 
had  assembled  a large  army,  which  deterred  Lord 
Clinton  from  his  purpose. 

As  the  abortive  attempt  at  landing,  by  the  un- 
fortunate expedition  of  1694,  was  made  on  the 
shore  of  Camaret  bay,  south  of  the  entrance  to 
Brest,  we  may  conclude  that  the  monks  were  al- 
lowed to  live  in  peace  from  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  until  near  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  revolutionists,  who  then  made  the 
Abbey  a ruin,  no  doubt  murdered  all  its  inmates 
who  had  not  sought  safety  in  flight ; but  of  this 
catastrophe  I am  not  aware  that  any  details  have 
been  recorded. 

In  the  course  of  my  inquiries  on  the  subject  of 
the  Abbey  I have  lighted  on  some  curious  ques- 
tions respecting  its  famous  relic.  Morice,  we 
have  seen,  states  that  the  head  of  St.  Matthew 
was  carried  off*  by  the  pillagers  in  1296,  and  re- 
stored by  their  Commander.  In  a note  he  adds 
(chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Lobineau)  — 

“This  head  was  brought  from  Egypt,  a.d.  421,  in  the 


reign  of  King  Salomo ; first  placed  at  St.  Paul  de  Leon, 
and  afterwards  transferred  to  S.  Mahe,  where  there  were 
monks  from  the  sixth  century.” 

There  is,  however,  an  adverse  claim  by  a 
church  of  far  greater  celebrity.  In  the  Cathedral 
of  Salerno,  built  or  rebuilt  by  Robert  Guiscard, 
the  founder  of  the  Herman  rule  in  the  Sicilies,  he 
placed  the  body  of  St.  Matthew  — the  genuineness 
of  which  was  vouched  for,  in  an  epistle  to  the 
bishop  of  Salerno,  by  no  less  a person  than 
Gregory  VII.,  the  greatest  of  the  Popes,  who 
consecrated  the  Cathedral,  dedicating  it  to  the 
Apostle.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  when, 
under  the  auspices  of  Gregory,  Robert  Guiscard 
established  the  University  or  School  of  Medicine 
at  Salerno,  which  was  so  famous  during  the 
middle  ages,  he  appointed  that  the  common  seal 
should  bear  the  image  of  St.  Matthew.  We  may 
almost  imagine  that  Gregory  was  one  of  the  first 
patients  of  its  physicians,  as  he  died  here  a.d. 
1085. 

As  the  Roman  martyrology,  Ribadeneira,  and 
Alban  Butler,  agree  that  the  body  of  St.  Matthew 
is  at  Salerno,  I wished  to  ascertain  whether  his 
Breton  head  received  any  notice  in  the  Acta 
Sanctorum.  The  writers  say  the  body  was  taken 
to  Armorica  in  the  time  of  King  Salomo,  and 
deposited  in  the  city,  Legionensis  (perhaps  St. 
Paul  de  Leon  as  above),  but  that  on  the  king’s 
death  the  Emperor  Valentinian  (the  third,  who 
died  A.D.  455,  is  the  only  one  after  a.d.  421)  sent 
an  army,  took  the  city,  and  carried  off*  the  body  to 
Lucania.  Here  it  was  mislaid  a long  time  ; but 
having  been  recovered  by  means  of  a revelation 
to  a monk,  it  was  conveyed  to  Salerno  a.d.  954, 
and  finally  placed  in  the  Cathedral  a.d.  1080.  If 
this  evidence  be  not  too  closely  sifted,  the  con- 
flicting claims  yet  produced  might  be  reconciled 
by  the  supposition  that  Salerno  has  only  a head-- 
less  trunk. 

But  the  writers  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum.^  more 
desirous  to  indulge  their  love  of  story-telling  than 
concerned  for  the  genuineness  of  relics,  gravely 
proceed  to  mention  four  other  heads  and  as 
many  arms,  besides  sundry  bones  of  St.  Matthew. 
One  of  these  heads  is  said  to  have  been  at  Bello- 
vacensis  (Beauvais),  and  perhaps  France^  might 
have  had  a third,  but  I cannot  fix  the  position  of 
the  monastery  in  possession  of  it. 

For  the  “ Cultus  ” of  a relic  one  might  have 
imagined  some  sort  of  proof  that  it  was  genuine 
would  be  essential ; but  it  is  clear  the  writers  of 
the  Acta  Sanctorum  had  no  such  rule.  They 
seem  to  consider  the  ticketing  of  relics  a merely 
formal  matter,  and  that  it  is  abundantly  sufficient 
if  miraculous  cures  &c.  were  attributed  to  them. 
On  this  ground  the  head  in  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Matthew  regains  its  credit.  According  to  the 
Acta  Sanctorum  AlheYtxxs  Magnus — that  universal 
genius  of  the  middle  ages  who  was  accounted  a 
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magician  by  the  vulgar  because  he  was  said  to 
have  invented  a talking  head  — in  his  book  on  the 
Saints  of  Armorica^  “ Life  of  S.  Tangius,”  * as- 
cribes divers  wonders  to  the  head  of  St.  Matthew 
at  the  monastery  in  the  diocese  of  Leon ; and  the 
learned  and  cautious  Mabillon  more  guardedly 
repeats  the  stories. 

But  whether  this  head  was  genuine  or  not,  or 
worked  miracles,  one  thing  seems  certain  — that 
it  was  the  identical  head  which  was  stolen  and 
restored  by  the  English,  and  was  venerated  for 
a thousand  years  at  the  Land’s  End  of  Brittany. 
It  is  then  some  satisfaction  to  think  that  if  it 
finally  disappeared  in  the  storm  which  desolated 
the  Abbey,  some  at  least  of  the  rival  heads  were 
lost  at  the  same  time.  H*  P* 


WITTY  RENDERINGS. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  writes  to  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch  in  1815  : — 

“ My  cat  has  eat  two  or  three  birds,  while  regaling  on 
the  crumbs  that  were  thrown  for  them.  This  was  a 
breach  of  hospitality ; but  oportet  vivere,  and  micat  inter 
omnes,  with  which  stolen  pun  and  my  respectful  compli- 
ments,” &c.  &c. 

From  whom  was  this  stolen  ? 

Many  of  your  readers  will  remember  the  tiine 
when  Alderman  Wood  was  the  foremost  man  in 
the  City  of  London,  and  Lord  Mayor  during  two 
successive  years.  At  this  period  some  fast  young 
man,  at  Oxford,  proposed  to  translate  Consule 
Planco^  “ When  Wood  was  Mayor.” 

When  I was  a lad  at  a military  college,  I re- 
member a cadet  with  an  extraordinary  mouthful 
of  teeth.  He  was  nicknamed  Curius  Dentatus. 

We  have  all  heard  a certain  gross  rendering  of 
“ Ex  Nihilo  nil  fit''  which  not  only  translates  and 
illustrates  the  proverb,  but  converts  it  into  a 
jingling  bilingual  couplet.  This  would  not  do 
for  “ N.  & Q..,”  but  I may  mention  an  amusing 
application  of  the  proverb  which  I once  myself 
heard.  I was  going  up  the  Nile  some  twelve 
years  ago,  with  two  friends  fresh  from  the  Uni- 
versity. Early  in  the  morning,  one  of  the  party 
detected  a servant  leaning  over  the  side  of  the 
boat,  and  coolly  replenishing  the  milk  jug  from 
the  Father  of  Waters.  “Well,”  exclaimed  he, 
“ anyhow,  you  can’t  say  Ex'^iho  nil  fit  after  that. 

Who  was  it  that  proposed  Quid  Rides  as  the 
motto  for  the  carriage  panel  of  an  eminent  tobac- 
conist ? It  is  Tom  Hood  who  sings  of  a Satis 
now  of  Jams;  and  it  is  in  the  Art  of  Pluck  we 

* I am  not  aware  that  St.  Tanguy,  the  Breton  hermit- 
saint,  who  is  apparently  considered  by  Albertus  the  first 
Abbot  of  St.  Matthew,  was  ever  heard  of  in  Cornwall, 
but  Tanguy  as  a surname,  spelt  Tangye,  is  still  found  in 
,the  county. 


find  the  inimitable  rendering  of  “ Ccesar  transivit 
Alpes  summd  diligentid"  — “Caesar  crossed  the 
Alps  on  the  top  of  the  diligence ! ” 

Can  any  of  your  readers  help  me  to  some  verses 
which  were  written  on  the  occasion  of  Gully,  the 
ex-pugilist,  being  returned  as  M.P.  for  Ponte- 
fract ? I only  remember  the  last  line  ; and  I put 
the  Query  under  this  head,  because  it  justified  his 
election  by  winding  up  with  — 

“ ’Twas  for  breaking  the  bridges  of  other  men’s  noses.” 

Chitteldroog. 


DESCENDANTS  OF  DANIEL  DE  FOE. 

One  object  of  “ N.  & Q.”  is  to  be  a medium  of 
inter-communication  between  genealogists.  Those 
who  come  after  us  in  succeeding  time  will  thank  the 
editor  if  he  will  reprint  and  index  the  following 
clipping  from  this  day’s  Times  : — 

“ In  the  month  of  May,  1857,  James  De  Foe,  the  great- 
grandson  of  the  author  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  died,  having 
derived  support  during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  part  from 
a subscription  set  on  foot,  with  the  assistance  of  The 
Times,  for  his  benefit,  but  principally  from  the  industry 
and  self-  denial  of  two  unmarried  daughters.  Protracted 
sickness,  and  much  unavoidable  distress  consequent  upon 
it,  occurred  to  these  daughters  after  the  death  of  their 
father ; whereupon,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
year,  a few  persons  to  whom  the  fact  was  known  ap- 
pealed to  Lord  Palmerston  for  the  grant  of  a small  sum 
out  of  the  Queen’s  Bounty.  It  ought  to  be  generally 
known  that  this  appeal  was  at  once  generously  responded 
to  bj’  the  Prime  Minister,  and  that  the  sum  of  100/.  was 
with  great  kindness  granted  to  the  poor  descendants  of 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  writers  of  England.  Such 
details  of  the  case  as  were  submitted  in  support  of  the 
application  to  Lord  Palmerston  may  be  interesting  to 
our  readers,  and  we  therefore  append  a copy  of  the  me- 
morial : ,r.  T.  1 

« ‘ The  undersigned  respectfully  submit  to  Viscount  Pal- 
merston’s kind  consideration  the  subjoined  statement  in 
support  of  an  application  for  a small  sum  out  of  the 
Queen’s  Bounty  in  aid  of  the  present  distress  of  two  great- 
great-granddaughters  of  Daniel  De  Foe:  — On  the  19th 
of  May,  1857,  James  De  Foe,  the  great-grandson  of  the 
author  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  died  at  a cottage  in  Kenning- 
ton,  where  he  had  lived  in  great  poverty  for  many  years. 
He  was  upwards  of  eighty  years  old.  Disabled  by  a 
severe  rupture  from  working  at  the  business  which  he 
had  followed  as  a carpenter  and  boxmaker,  he  was  chiefly 
maintained  by  his  wife’s  earnings  as  a laundress.  His 
wife  died,  and  his  means  necessarily  became  more  strait- 
ened. During  the  last  three  years  and  a half  of  his  life  he 
received  assistance  from  a small  subscription  set  on  foot 
by  a few  persons  to  whom  his  circumstances  had  become 
known,  and  to  which  Lord  Lansdowne  very  liberally 
contributed.  After  the  death  of  his  wife  his  principal 
support  had  been  derived  from  the  industry  and  self- 
denial  of  two  unmarried  daughters,  to  whom  a small 
balance  of  the  subscriptions  was  paid  over  at  his  death. 
These  poor  women  are  not  the  sole  survivors  of  James 
De  Foe.  A son  is  clerk  to  a timber  merchant  at  ChelmS’- 
ford,  but  is  unable  to  render  them  assistance,  Ano^ 
ther  daughter,  who  is  married  to  a working  undertaker, 
and  fourth,  who  is  teacher  in  a school  in  France,  though 
with  sufficient  means  to  support  themselves,^  cannot  ren- 
der any  assistance  to  those,  the  only  remaining  members 
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of  James  De  Foe’s  for  whose  benefit  aid  is  now  re- 

spectfully solicited  from  Viscount  Palmerston.  The  elder, 
Sarah,  who  devoted  herself  to  the  care  of  her  father,  is  a 
dressmaker.  The  other,  Jane  Amelia,  is  of  extremely  de- 
licate health,  and  is  wholly  dependent  upon  her  sister 
for  support.  During  1860  the  elder  has  been  unable  to 
obtain  continuous  employment,  and  her  occasional  labour 
has  not  been  sufficient  to  procure  the  common  necessaries 
of  life  for  herself  and  her  invalid  sister.’  ” — March  25, 
1861. 

Fortut^a  non  mutat  genus. 


MAERIAGE  IN  PARISH  CHURCH  BY  A 
. PRETENDED  PRIEST- 

A Note  of  the  observations  of  Mr.  Baron  Mar- 
tin and  Mr.  Justice  Byles,  as  to  the  validity  of 
such  a marriage,  made  when  passing  sentence  on 
Edward  Seymour  Birch  for  two  separate  offences, 
at  the  Wiltshire  and  Brecknockshire  Assizes  just 
concluded,  may  be  hereafter  useful  to  your  readers. 
Baron  Martin’s  sentence  will  he  found  in  The 
Times  of  28th  March,  and  Mr.  Justice  Byles’s 
sentence  in  the  Hereford  Times  of  30tb  March  : — 

“ Baron  Martin  saj^s : ‘ He  had  been  found  guilty  upon 
the  most  satisfactory  evidence  that  could  be  adduced  of 
the  offence  which  was  provided  for  in  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment (4  Geo.  lY.  c.  76.)  ; and  although  a great  number 
of  persons  had  been  tried  for  very  serious  offences,  they 
were  as  nothing  compared  with  his  offence.  It  was  im- 
possible to  conceive  the  evil  that  might  arise.  The  con- 
tract of  marriage  was  the  most  important  contract  that 
could  be  entered  into ; and  persons,  instead  of  being  bound 
together  for  life,  might,  if  the  marriage  was  not  properly 
solemnised,  be  subject  to  ruin  and  misery:  for  the  rights 
of  property  of  all  kinds  depended  upon  it,  and  a family 
believing  themselves  to  be  legitimate  might  go  on  for 
years  and. years,  and  at  last  discover  that  they  were  all 
illegitimate,  and  lose  all  the  property.’  ” 

He  then  sentenced  the  prisoner  to  penal  servi- 
tude for  ten  years. 

Mr.  Justice  Byles  said:-?- 

“ When  the  learned  counsel,  in  opening  the  case  for 
the  prosecution,  treated  the  marriage  you  had  performed 
as  invalid,  I stopped  him,  as  I was  not  prepared  to  ex- 
press a decided  opinion  on  that  matter.  I have  since 
been  informed  that  the  parties  have,  by  way  of  precau- 
tion, been  married  over  again ; and  as  no  child  had  been 
born  in  that  particular  case,  the  mischief  that  might  have 
arisen  from  your  interposition  has  in  fact  not  ensued. 
The  whole  matter  has  recently  come  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  case  of  Beamish  v. 
Beamish,  in  which  I had  the  honour  of  being  one  of  the 
three  Judges  advising  the  House  of  Lords.  The  whole 
matter  has  therefore  been  very  recently  the  subject  of  my 
particular  research  and  consideration,  still  1 shall  decline 
at  present  to  give  my  opinion  on  the  validity  of  such  a 
marriage.  Just  look  at  the  consequences  which  might 
follow  such  an  act  as  yours.  There  are  cases  in  which 
such  intervention  as  yours  might  render  invalid  a mar- 
riage— innocent  children  might  be  bastardised — the  sweet 
relations  of  life  endangered,  if  not  destroyed — the  titles  to 
property,  even  at  a distance  of  forty  or  fifty  years,  sapped 
or  disturbed.  It  is  impossible,  after  a deliberate  review  of 
the  offence  of  which  you  have  been  convicted,  to  look  at  it 
as  any  but  a serious  matter.” 


The  prisoner  was  then  sentenced  to  seven  years’ 
penal  servitude. 

The  above  will,  I think,  be  an  useful  Note. 
Were  I to  put  a Query,  it  would  be  this  : Is  not  the 
safest  course  for  parties,  during  the  absence  from 
the  parish  of  the  regularly  instituted  incumbent, 
to  resort  to  the  office  of  the  Superintendent 
Registrar,  and  be  there  married  ? Vryan  Rheged, 


JHuior 

Prologues  and  Epilogues.  — There  are  many 
suggested  reprints  in  “ N.  & Q.”  May  I suggest 
to  some  enterprising  publisher  the  resuscitation  of 
a very  entertaining  little  volume,  entitled  — 

“ The  Theatrical  Bouquet;  being  a Collection  of  Pro- 
logues and  Epilogues  which  have  been  published  by  dis- 
tinguished Wits  from  the  Time  that  Colley  Cibber  first 
came  on  the  Stage  to  the  present  Year.”  London : 
Lowndes,  1780. 

It  might  be  greatly  extended,  and  these  little 
poems  are  peculiarly  interesting  as  illustrating  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  last  century  ; added 
to  which,  the  frequent  allusions  in  them  to  con- 
temporary events,  render  them  useful  as  well  as 
ornamental  in  a literary  point  of  view.  H.  S.  Gr. 

Quotation  from  Ovid  in  Motley’s  “ History 
OF  THE  Netherlands.”  — Mr.  Motley,  in  his  re- 
cently published  History  of  the  United  Netherlands^ 
introduces  into  his  text,  in  vol.  i.  p.  344.,  some 
extracts  from  a letter  written  in  1585  by  Davison, 
when  envoy  to  the  United  Provinces,  and  now 
preserved  in  the  State  Paper  Office.  In  this  let- 
ter he  expresses  a wish  ■ — 

“ Vivere  sine  invidia,  mollesque  inglorius  an  nos 
Exigere,  amicitias  et  mihi  jungere  pares.” 

These  lines  are  adapted  from  the  following 
couplet  in  Ovid’s  Tristia,  iii.  4. : — 

“ Vive  sine  invidifi,  mollesque  inglorius  annos 
Exige,  amicitias  et  tibi  junge  pares.” 

Lower  down  Davison  cites  another  couplet  from 
the  same  elegy  (the  verses  of  which  are  wrongly 
divided  in  Mr,  Motley’s  text)  ; — - 

“ Crede  mihi,  bene  qui  latuit,  bene  vixit,  et  intra 
Fortunam  debet  quisque  manere  suam.” 

L. 

Lord  Chesterfield’s  Law  Reforms.  In  a 
periodical  publication  of  the  last  century  (about 
1786),  I lately  met  with  the  following  extract 
from  a letter  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  which  is  said 
not  to  have  appeared  in  his  collected  works  then 
not  long  published.  You  Avill  observe  that  herein 
we  find,  not  merely  the  suggestion  but  the  actual 
prototype,  of  two  measures  of  legal  improvement 
(for  surely  the  greatest  achievement  in  “ law  re- 
form” will  be  that  which  shall  abate  the  evil  of 
law  suits')  : one  of  them,  namely,  in  regard  to  the 
deposit  of  wills  of  living  persons^  recently  enacted 
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in  this  country  ; the  other  recommended  by  Lord 
Brougham  many  years  ago,  and  to  this  day  con- 
stantly urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  legislature. 
It  is  needless  to  remind  you  that  the  celebrated 
nobleman  above-mentioned  resided  several  years 
at  the  Hague  in  the  quality  of  ambassador  to  the 
Dutch  republic. 

“ When  two  persons  are  about  to  enter  into  a law  suit, 
they  are  first  obliged  to  go  before  a tribunal  of  recon- 
ciling Judges,  called  the  ^ Peace  Makers.’  If  the  parties 
happen  to  bring  with  them  a lawyer,  the  first  thing  done 
is  to  send  him  about  his  business  — on  the  same  principle 
that  we  take  off  the  wood  from  a fire  we  want  to  ex- 
tinguish ! The  ‘Peace  Makers'  then  tell  the  parties: 

‘ You  are  certainly  great  fools  to  spend  jmur  money  for 
the  procuration  of  your  own  ruin;  we  will  bring  you  to 
an  accommodation,  without  costing  you  one  farthing.  If, 
after  this,  the  rage  of  litigation  happens  to  be  too_  violent 
in  the  parties,  they  put  them  off  to  another  day,  in  order 
to  mitigate  the  symptoms  of  the  disorder.  After  which, 
they  summon  them  a second  and  a third  time,  If  tlmir 
folly  is  then  incurable,  the  Peace  Makers  consent  that 
the  parties  shall  go  into  a Court  of  Justice,  in  the  same 
manner  that  we  abandon  an  incurable  member  to  tne 
surgeons!  The  law  then  takes  its  course, 

“ No  man’s  Will  and  Testament  is  valid  in  Holland, 
without  a copy  of  it  being  previously  deposited  in  the 
Kegister  Office*' kept  for  that  purpose.  Thus  preventing 
the  various  frauds  of  altering,  underlining,  antedating, 
and  destroying,  so  common  in  other  countries.’’ 

Jri.* 

Calvados.  — Gazetteers  tell  us,  that  this  dan- 
gerous reef  of  rocks,  lying  off  the  coast  of  hsor-' 
mandy,  derives  its  name  from  a Spanish  ship  so 
called  having  been  formerly  wrecked  upon  it. 
Malte-Brun  adopts  the  same  derivation  of  the 
name. 

The  Rev.  G.  M.  Musgrave,  Rambles  in  Nor- 
mandy, S('C.  (p.  112.),  questions  the  correctness  of 
this  etymology.  He  says  the  reef  was  formerly 
called,  “ Les  Fosses  d’Espagne”  — “ the  graves  of 
Spain,  or  of  the  Spaniards”  — owing  to  the  fearful 
number  of  lives  lost  on  it ; and,  therefore,  might 
have  been  named  Calvados,  which  is  the  Spanish 
word  for  calvaire,  or  cemetery. 

How,  as  far  as  my  acquaintance  with  the  lan- 
cruao-e  goes,  calvario  is  the  Spanish  for  ealvaire ; 
and  the  word  Calvados  only  occurs  as  the  plural 
of  the  participle-past  of  the  verb  calvar.  ^ One 
meaning  of  this  verb  offers  itself  as  applicable 
in  the  present  case  *.  for  the  unfortunates  who 
perished  on  these  rocks  might  well  be  called  the 
Calvados,  or  the  deceived.  A.  C.  M. 

Duplicate  Baptismal  Hames  in  One  Family. 
— Antecedent  to  the  time  of  James  L,  it  would 
seem  not  to  have  been  uncommon  in  families  to 
have  two  children  living,  both  bearing  the  same 
baptismal  appellations.  The  confusion  consequent 
upon  this  whim  must  be  patent  to  all  who  have 
had  any  experience  in  genealogical  researches,  p 
well  as  the  difficulty  in  fixing  ‘‘  the  right  man  in 
the  right  place.”  The  perpetuating  in  the  direct 
line  the  same  Christian  name,  is  obviously  enough 


ridiculous,  as  there  may  be  four  John  Jones’s  of 
one  family  all  alive  at  one  epoch  ; and  probably, 
at  some  remote  period,  the  antiquary  finds  a 
stumbling  block  in  discovering  the  one  alluded  to. 
By  way  of  an  illustration  I would  mention,  that 
in  an  escheat  (29  Hen.  VIII.)  upon  the  death  of 
Eliz.  Bear,  widow  of  John  Bear  of  co.  Devon,  the 
first  and  third  daughters  were  both  nained  Eliza- 
beth, and  the  second  and  third  sons  both  called 
Humphry. 

In  a will  of  one  John  R.,  dated  1588,  29th  Aug., 
I find  five  daughters  and  five  sons.  Among  the 
latter,  two  are  baptized  John  (evidently  after  the 
father)  ; and  to  distinguish  them  in  his  testamen- 
tary bequests,  one  is  styled  John,  and  the  other 
“young  John.” 

A still  more  remarkable  instance  I observed, 
under  date  of  10th  Aug.  1558  ; wherein  the  testa- 
tor, whose  Christian  name  was  Thomas,  mentions 
his  six  sons,  devising  among  them  considerable 
landed  property  in  these  terms  : • — 

“ I wyll  and  geue  to  Willm.  and  olde  John,  my  sonnes,” 
&c. 

“ I gene  to  Thomas,  young  John,  and  young  Thomas,  m3" 
sonnes,  to  euery  of  them  vjZ.  xiijs,  ijijd,  to  be  payd  to 
them  at  the  age  of  24  yeares,”  &c. 

Two  sons  Thomas,  and  two  sons  J ohn  ! ! 

The  absurdity  of  such  a practice  needs  no  re- 
mark. ^ Raymond  Delacourt. 


« REYNARD  THE  FOX,  BRUIN  THE  BEAR,”  ETC. 

Is  it  understood  .to  whom  the  authorship  may 
be  ascribed  of  the  following  book  in  my  posses- 
sion, entitled  — 

“ The  History  of  Reynard  the  Fox,  Bruin  the  Bear,  &c. 

Painters  have  oft  sly  Reynard  shown. 

With  Goose  a pick-a-pack; 

But  ne’er  till  now  a Fox  was  known 
To  mount  a Goose’s  Back. 

London:  Printed  for  G,  Smith,  in  Fleet  Street,  1756, 
12mo.,  pp,  160.  ? 

It  is  not  at  all  the  ancient  amusing  monkish 
story  of  Reynard;  but,  as  I think,  an  allegorical 
account  of  the  transactions  and  the_  administration 
of  our  government,  about  the  period  at  which  it 
was  penned.  I have  endeavoured  to  trace  out 
some  of  its  supposed  references,  compared  with 
the  then  political  condition  of  the  country,  with- 
out however  being  able  to  arrive  at  any  satisfac- 
tory conclusion  as  to  an  interpretation. 

The  author  distributes  his  History  into  twenty- 
seven  chapters,  and  in  general  to  each  chapter 
appends  a “moral,”  which,  though  good  enough 
in  virtuous  reflections,'  fails  to  throw  any  light  on 
his  rather  sly  performance.  Among  other  things, 
in  a preface  of  six  pages,  he  states : 

“ Therefore,  since  I beg  not  the  patronage  of  any. 
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though  I might  furnish  out  a pompous  dedication  to  all 
the  Foxes  in  England,  I would  not  by  any  mean  or  means 
be  misunderstood,  and  so  causelessly  censured  as  an  im- 
pertinent writer,  I have  to  the  subsequent  worh  (which  I 
at  first  intended  to  have  committed  to  the  press  without 
m,oral  or  exposition  of  my  own)  added  the  moral  to  most 
of  the  chapters,  lest  any  man  should  be  so  disingenuous 
as  to  wrest  my  words  or  meaning  contrary  to  my  true 
and  proper  intent.  I,  in  the  following  history,  aim  not 
at  the  reproach  or  slander  of  sa\j  man  or  men  under  the 
feigned  representation  of  beast  or  beasts,  and  only  desire 
thy  content  and  recreation  in  the  following  sheets,  where 
thou  hast  here,  courteous  and  friendly  reader,  the  pleasant 
and  delightful  history  of  Reynard  the  Fox.  . . . There- 
fore I desire  this  my  labour  may  be  as  well  taken  as 
meant ; and  if  so,  I may  be  encouraged  to  divulge  another 
piece,  full  as  instructive  and  entertaining,  as  soon  as  time 
and  opportunity  will  permit.” 

Allusions  to  particular  circumstances  abound 
throughout  the  History,  such  as  — 

“ Sir  Tihert  (the  Cat),  as  gallantly  and  courageously 
as  * * * upon  the  Quarter  Deck,  springs  forward,  but 
finds  too  late  that  the  Fox  only  led  him  into  a snare.  . . 

“ ‘ Sir  Bruin,^  says  the  King,  ‘ I shall  not  forget  to 
honour  also ; and  as  for  Sir  Tibert,  I shall  find  employ- 
ment for  him,  who,  for  his  speed,  wisdom,  and  reach  in 

policy,  I may  probably  send  into  P or  S- to  ne- 

gociate  some  affairs  with  my  brother  Lions  there : nor  do 
I think  any  fitter  to  go  into  H than  Sir  Bruin.  . . 

Besides  the  discovery  of  the  authorship,  I should 
be  glad  to  obtain  some  key  to  unlock  the  subject. 

G.  N. 


PORTRAIT  OF  SHAKSPEARE. 

The  discussion  which  is  taking  place  in  the 
public^  journals  respecting  a “ newly- discovered 
portrait  ” of  Shakspeare,  has  caused  me  to  turn 
with  greater  interest  than  usual  to  a portrait 
which  I possess,  and  believe  to  be  the  only  one 
taken  from  the  life  which  has  hitherto  been  seen. 
For  I think  it  is  clearly  proved  that  all  the  others 
are  painted  from  the  bust  in  the  church  of  Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon. That  bust,  it  is  said,  bears  un- 
mistakable signs  of  being  a cast  taken  after  death. 
This  being  the  case,  we  can  easily  understand  how 
much  they  may  differ  from  the  living  original,  and 
how  much  they  may  owe  to  the  mere  fancy  of  the 
limner. 

It  has  often  struck  me,  and  I think  it  must  have 
struck  others,  that  the  portraits  we  have  of  Shak- 
speare are  much  beneath  our  idea  of  him.  There 
is,  if  I may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  a sort  of  staring 
vulgarity  in  all  of  them  which  ill  comports  with 
the  mild  dignity  we  would  fain  ascribe  to  the 
countenance  of  “ gentle  Shakespeare.” 

The  portrait  I possess  is  18  in.  by  12,  done  In 
crayons  after  the  manner  of  the  time,  with  the 
family  arms  in  the  corner.  The  size  of  life,  down 
to  the  breast.  It  was  purchased,  a few  years  ago, 
at  a sale  of  Mr.  Jones’s,  Leicester  Street;  where 
it  was  represented  as  “ The  Portrait  of  a Gentle- 
man.” It  remains  in  the  same  condition  as  when 
it  came  into  my  hands.  I have  refrained  from  it 


out  of  reverence  for  its  antiquity.  Faded  by  time, 
and  impaired  by  neglect  and  ill-usage,  it  still 
commends  itself  to  one’s  heart  as  bearing  the  very 
“form  and  pressure”  of  that  face  we  have  all 
dreamt  of,  but  have  never  seen  pourtrayed  to  our 
satisfaction. 

Sir,  I trust  in  your  powers  of  inquiry  for  dis- 
covering the  pedigree  of  this  interesting  portrait. 
Perhaps  the  person  who  sent  it  to  Jones’s  as  “ The 
Portrait  of  a Gentleman,”  may  come  forward  and 
give  an  account  of  it.  Thomas  Lancy. 

6.  Shaftesbury  Villas,  Allen  Street, 

Kensington,  12th  April,  1861. 


THEOSOPHY.  MYSTICAL  THEOLOGY  AND 
PHILOSOPHY. 

(/See  former  Numbers  of^^N.  §•  Q.”) 

Inquiry.  — A comprehensive  and  important 
popular  Work  on  the  above  recondite  topics,  (of 
the  nature  of  a Cyclopaedia,)  which  has  been  got 
up  at  great  expence  and  pains  during  many  years 
past,  purely  for  general  enlightenment  upon  me- 
taphysical verities — as  the  science  the  most  needed 
for  the  times, — being  now  printed  and  ready  for 
circulation,  the  Editor  of  it  begs,  through  the 
medium  of  “ N.  & Q.,”  to  solicit  information  of  all 
Libraries  of  Colleges  and  Institutes  — Mechanics, 
and  others,  throughout  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
America,  India,  as  of  the  European  States  — 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  where  one  or  two  copies 
of  the  work  might  be  respectively  and  safely  de- 
posited ; so  as  to  be  accessible  to  great  numbers 
of  desirous  readers,  and  not  subject  to  removal 
out  of,  or  away  from  their  respective  Institutes. 
A few  copies  will  be  reserved  for  the  pleasure  of 
individuals  to  whom  such  a work  might  be  pro- 
fitable, and  made  use  of  by  them  disinterestedly 
for  the  public  welfare ; the  remainder  of  the  im- 
pression being  circulated  gratuitously  as  above 
intimated. 

Replies,  stating  all  needful  particulars,  ad- 
dressed to  Omega,  NTo.  24.  Ludgate  Street,  Lon- 
don, will  be  thankfully  received. 


Quarto  Bible  or  1611  (Authorised  Version). 
— A friend  of  mine  has  a 4to.  Bible  of  1611  (Au- 
thorised Version),  which  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
great  rarity.  Dr.  Cotton  does  not  mention  such 
an  edition,  nor  have  I ever  heard  of  a 4to.  of  that 
year.  The  type  is  Roman,  and  the  date  clearly 
printed  with  the  rest  of  the  wood-cut  title.  Can 
any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  mention  another  copy  ? 

Lethbediensis. 

Sir  John  Biggs.— Was  Sir  John  Biggs,  of  the 
City  of  London,  and  possessor  of  estates  in  Sur- 
rey and  Hants,  who  was  knighted  in  1674,  went 
to  Madras  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Com- 
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pany  in  1686,  and  died  at  Madras  in  1695,  con- 
nected with  the  Biggses  of  Essex,  Worcestershire, 
or  Wiltshire  ? — all  old  families  of  note.  And  can 
any  particulars  of  the  children  of  Sir  John  Biggs 
be  furnished  ? An  early  reply  would  greatly 
oblige  a constant  reader.  Nil  Desperandum. 

Robert  Burns.  — The  approaching  sale^  of  the 
Burns  MSS.  has  put  it  into  my  mind  to  inquire 
for  the  supplementary  stanzas  to  “ Willie  brewed 
a peck  o’maut,”  and  which  are  attributed  to  one 
of  the  Brothers  Nichol.  These  verses  are  distin- 
guished for  true  pathos,  and  record  the  fate  of  the 
three  compotators,  Willie,  Rab,  and  Allan,  — “ a 
victims  to  the  barley  bree.” 

I have  certainly  seen  the  lines  in  print  some- 
where; and  it  is  very  strange  that  they  should 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  all  the  recent  editors 
of  Burns’s  Poems.  Be  that  as  it  may,  at  least 
they  live  in  the  memory  of  an  accomplished  clergy- 
man of  our  metropolis — himself  a proficient  in  the 
sister  arts  of  poetry  and  painting  — who  will  be 
induced,  I hope,  to  make  them  known  to  us  in  the 
pages  of  this  periodical.  Rhys. 

Cary’s  “ Relation  of  France.”  — Among  the 
MSS.  in  Stanford  Court  library,  Worcestershire, 
is  a folio  with  this  title  : — 

“ A Relation  of  the  Estate  of  France,  together  with  the 
Negotiation,  written  by  Sir  George  Cary,  Knt.,  Ambas- 
sador from  his  Majesty,  a.d.  1610.” 

It  contains  a political  and  historical  essay  of 
France  in  general,  and  its  relation  with  England 
up  to  that  date,  arranged  under  ten  separate 
heads. 

Can  any  of  your  correspondents  inform  me  if 
this  work  has  been  ever  published  ? Or  if  not, 
whether  copies  exist  in  the  British  Museum,  or 
other  of  our  public  libraries  ? 

Thomas  E.  Winnington. 
Cats.  — I chance  to  be  possessed  of  a certain 
bandy-legged  cat,  rejoicing,  be  it  known,  in  the 
honoured  name  of  Garibaldi,  whose  peculiarities 
seem  to  me  to  deserve  a Note,  or,  at  any  rate,  a 
Query ; for  I should  be  glad  to  ascertain  whether 
he  shares  them  with  others  of  his  race. 

In  the  first  place,  he  has  a habit  of  sucking  a 
hair  door-mat,  with  that  characteristic  kneading 
action  of  his  paws  which  appertains  to  kittens. 
He  was  left  an  orphan  at  a very  early  age,  even, 
if  I remember  rightly,  before  light  had  dawned 
upon  his  infant  brain.  He  very  soon  learned  to 
solace  himself  by  this  feeble  apology  for  a mother, 
and,  though  he  is  long  past  the  days  of  kittenhood, 
continues  to  do  so  still  on  every  fitting  oppor- 
tunity. 

Secondly,  he  has  the  most  inordinate  fondness 
for  camphine,  and  also  for  camphor.  A drop  or 
two  of  the  spirit,  or  a small  bag  of  the  drug,  ap- 
pear almost  to  drive  him  wild  with  excitement. 
Like  Gay’s  dandified  goat,  — 


“ He  rolls  him  on  the  scented  ground,” 
and  never  seems  to  be  able  to  satiate  himself  with  . 
the  delights  of  this  intoxicating  smell. 

Another  peculiarity  is,  that  he  sits  up  on  his 
haunches,  like  a dog,  when  eager  for  food,  and 
also  seems  to  enjoy  this  position,  with  his  fore- 
paws resting  on  a stool,  as  his  favourite  attitude 
for  repose. 

Are  these  ordinary  habits,  or  may  I say  Micat 
inter  omnesf  C.  W.  B. 

Holman,  Hayter,  and  Lonsdale,  Artists. — 

1.  I should  be  glad  to  learn  any  particulars 
concerning  F.  Holman,  who  painted  sea  and  river 
pieces  very  truthfully,  but  with  little  taste  in 
composition  ? I have  a picture  by  him,  dated 
1777.  He  probably  resided  at  the  east  end  of 
London. 

2.  Was  there  a portrait-painter  named  Hayter, 
living  in  Covent  Garden  about  1780-90?  And 
did  he  exhibit  at  the  Royal  Academy  ? 

3.  What  was  the  Christian  name  of  Lonsdale, 

the  portrait-painter,  who  exhibited  at  Somerset 
House  about  forty  years  ago  ? J . 

Hours.  — We  are  told  that,  among  the  early 
Romans,  the  natural  day  (reckoned  from  sunrise 
to  sunset)  was  divided  into  twelve  hours:  these 
hours.,  of  course,  varying  in  length  according  to 
the  season. 

When  was  the  word  hour  first  applied  to  a defi- 
nite length  of  time,  consisting  of  one  twenty-fourth 
part  of  the  daily  revolution  of  the  sun  ? Memor. 

Livery  of  Seisin  by  cutting  off  the  Donor’s 
Hair. — In  a charter  of  William  Earl  of  War- 
renne,  in  which  he  grants  certain  lands  and  tythes 
to  the  priory  of  Lewes,  temp.  William  II.  (Cotton, 
Vesp.  F.,  xi.  56.)  is  this  curious  passage : — 

“ Et  inde  saisivi  earn  per  capillos  capitis  mei  et  fratris 
mei  Radulphi  de  Warenna,  quos  abscidit^  cum  cultello 
ante  Altare  Henricus  episcopus  Wintoniensis.” 

Is  there  any  other  record  extant  of  this  singular 
custom  ? A.  A. 

Poets’  Corner. 

View  of  Northampton.  — Can  any  of  your 
correspondents  inform  me  where  the  following  is 
to  be  met  with  ? 

“A  South-west  View  of  Northampton,  with 
Tower,  Wall,  and  Castle,”  prefixed  to  a coloured 
map  by  R..Walton,  1666.  J-  T. 

Numismatics.— Can  any  of  your  readers  inform 
me  when  and  where  the  following  bronze  medals 
I have  in  my  possession  were  struck  ? 

1.  Size  of  a halfpenny.  O&yerAe.  Bust  of  Croin- 
well,  wearing  a wreath  of  laurel,  and  ^ clad  in 
armour.  Inscription,  in  small  letters,  “ Kirk,  jfec. 
Reverse.  “ Olivar  Cromwell,  1658.” 

2.  Size  of  a penny.  Obverse.  Bust  of  the  young 
Pretender.  Inscription,  “ Carolus  III.  N.  1720. 
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M.  B.  F.  et  H.  Rex,  1766.”  Reverse.  Bust  of  the 
young  Pretender’s  wife.  Inscription,  “ Ludovica 
M.  B.  F.  et  H.  Regina,  1772.”  James  Reid. 

Grainger  Ville,  Newcastle,  Tyne. 

Philomathig  Society.  — Can  any  information 
be  given  respecting  a Society  under  the  above 
name,  which  took  its  rise  in  Edinburgh  some  fifty- 
three  years  ago  ? 

The  members  associated  together  for  mutual 
instruction.  The  principal  members  were  : — 
Ritchie,  a political  writer  of  eminence;  Wallace, 
a mathematician  of  ditto ; Robertson,  Macready, 
Chalmers,  and  Burgess  — Belles  Lettres;  and  pro- 
bably Lizars,  a celebrated  engraver.  P.  S. 

The  Philosopher’s  Stone,  or  a substitute  for 
it,  appears  to  be  found  at  last.  In  The  Times' 
report  of  the  proceedings  before  Vice-Chan- 
cellor Kindersley,  in  Barnet  v.  Balcombe,  23rd 
March,  1861,  it  is  stated  that  “the  case  made  by 
the  plaintiffs  was,  that  they  had  in  August  last 
entered  into  a partnership  with  one  Nicholas  Pa- 
paff}'-,  a Plungarian  refugee,  who  represented  to 
them  that  he  was  possessed  of  an  invention  for 
converting  metals,  with  other  materials,  into  sil- 
ver of  the  standard  value  of  Great  Britain.” 
Strange,  however,  M.  Papafiy  had  to  accept  bills; 
and  these  bills,  as  they  were  very  likely  to  do, 
brought  him  into  Chancery.  Does  anybody  know 
anytMng  of  this  alleged  discovery  ? 

Queen’s  Silver. 

• Priests  eorbidden  to  act  as  Barristers.-— 
By  what  Act  of  Parliament,  or  canon,  are  priests 
prohibited  from  practising  as  barristers  ? Does 
the  prohibition  extend  to  practitioners  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  ? 

I presume  the  restriction  does  not  extend  to 
deacons,  any  more  than  it  does  with  respect  to  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  F.  N. 

United  University  Club. 

Cardinal  Richelieu. — The  great  Cardinal  was 
descended  from  some  member  of  the  royal  family 
of  France  ; and  perhaps  you,  or  some  one  of  your 
learned  correspondents,  would  trace  the  royal 
descent  of  the  eminent  statesman.  Was  the 
modern  Duke,  Louis  XVIII.’s  minister,  of  the 
Cardinal’s  kindred  ? And  if  so,  in  what  way  ? 

F.  G.  E. 

Stingless  Bees. — Wanted  information  as  to 
the  character  of  the  stingless  bees  imported  into 
England  from  South  America  within  a year  or  so, 
and  whether  they  had  been  previously  noticed. 

An  Inquirer. 

Swedish  Mud-Baths.  — I find  the  following 
remarks  in  a work  entitled  Life  in  Sweden ; with 
Excursions  in  Norway  and  Denmark^  by  Selina 
Bunbury,  London,  1853  : — 

“ [At  Strdmstad]  I took  my  ticket,  which  cost,  if  I re- 
collect right,  about  niuepence,  or  perhaps  a shilling, 


English,  and  this  I was  told  would  admit  me  to  all.  I 
was  told  I had  only  to  present  my  ticket,  and  all  would 
be  said  to  the  attendants. 

“ I went,  and  presented  the  ticket  to  some  very  yellow- 
skinned old  women,  one  of  whom  took  me  under  her 
direction,  and  conducted  me  to  a bathing-room.  There 
she  commenced  operations ; and  having  left  me  sitting 
on  a stool  went  out  for  a moment,  and  came  back  with  a 
tin  can  full  of  warm,  soft,  slimy,  black  mud.  This  she 
rubbed  on  smoothly,  until  it  was  clear  that  though  the 
Ethiopian  cannot  change  his  skin,  a European  woman 
can.  When  the  Ethiopian  colouring  process  was  com- 
plete she  put  me  to  stand  in  a deep  bath  of  warm  water, 
and  raising  a sort  of  pump,  or  immense  squirt,  she  dis- 
charged at  me  a volume  of  cold  water.  At  this  I shrieked 
and  entreated  mercy ; but  on  she  went  — I suppose  my 
ticket  had  said  so  — until  the  water-battery  was  ex- 
hausted. She  then  turned  more  hot  water  into  the  bath, 
ceased  the  cannonade,  said  something  very  polite,  and 
went  away,  thinking,  I suppose,  that  I had  now  got  the 
worth  of  my  ticket,  and  leaving  me  to  faint  or  revive  in 
the  warm-bath,  as  seemed  most  convenient  to  me. 

“ This  slimy  mud,  taken,  I believe,  from  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  and  made  warm,  is  reckoned  very  good  for  rheu- 
matism.” 

Can  any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  tell  me  the  che- 
mical constituents  of  this  mud  ? 

Edwin  Armistead. 

Sir  Teige  Mac  Mahon,  Bart.  — Telge  Mac 
Mahon,  Esq.,  was  created  a baronet  of  Ireland 
15th  August,  1628.  Can  any  reader  of  “N.  & 
Q.”  give  a few  particulars  of  him  and  his  family  ? 
He  appears  in  his  proper  place  in  Burke’s  Extinct 
and  Dormant  Baronetcies.,  p.  616.  (2nd  ed.,  Lond., 
1841),  but  the  required  information  is  not  sup- 
plied. Abhba. 

Uniber.  — In  Strype’s  Stow.,  book  ii.  p.  239.,  is 
an  account  of  a challenge  fought  in  Smithfield  in 
1442,  between  Sir  Philip  la  Beaufe  of  Arragon 
and  an  esquire  of  the  King’s  household  named 
John  Ansley.  He  says  : — 

“ They  came  to  the  field  all  armed,  the  Knight  with 
his  sword  drawn,  and  the  Esquire  with  his  spear ; which 
spear  he  cast  against  the  Knight,  but  the  Knight  avoided 
it  with  his  sword,  and  cast  it  to  the  ground.  Then  the 
Esquire  took  his  axe,  and  smote  many  blows  on  the 
Knight,  and  made  him  let  fall  his  axe,  and  brake  up  his 
uniher  three  times,  and  would  have  smit  him  on  the  face 
with  his  dagger  for  to  have  slain  him,  but  then  the  King 
cried  hold,  and  so  they  were  parted.” 

Of  course  from  the  context  we  should  suppose 
the  uniber  to  be  the  ventayle  or  beaver.  Is  the 
word  used  by  any  other  author  ? and  was  it  the 
custom,  in  these  combats,  to  throw  the  spear  like 
a javelin?  A,  A. 

Poets’  Corner. 

A Whistling  Mouse.  — A gentleman,  whose 
accuracy  of  observation  renders  his  statements 
worthy  of  the  fullest  credit,  was  a few  evenings 
since  going  the  round  of  his  garden,  yards,  &c.,  to 
make  all  safe  for  the  night,  when  he  heard  an 
unusual  kind  of  whistling.  At  first  he  thought  it 
was  a bird,  but  the  difference  of  note  became  ob- 
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vious.  He  determined  to  trace  the  sound,  and 
followed  it  till  he  reached  an  outer-wall ; then  on 
turning  a bull’s-eye  lantern  upon  the  spot  from 
which  the  sound  appeared  to  proceed,  he  saw  a 
small  mouse  of  light  grey  colour,  and  moving 
its  mouth  and  throat  somewhat  like  a bird  when 
singing.  He  tried  to  catch  it  by  the  ear,  but  it 
leaped  from  its  hiding  place,  hitting  his  leg  as  it 
jumped  out,  and  escaped.  Can  any  of  your  con- 
tributors inform  me  if  this  “rara  avis”  be  some 
known  species  of  mouse  ? I need  hardly  add  that 
this  gentleman,  who  resides  in  the  east  of  Lanca- 
shire, is  very  anxious  to  renew  his  acquaintance 
with  his  strange  visitor.  L.  H,  M. 


These -LEAVED  Myrtle.  — The  leaves  of  this 
plant  are  usually  in  pairs,  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
stems  or  branches.  An  old  gardener,  a man  of 
the  greatest  veracity,  tells  me  that,  at  a certain 
time  of  the  year,  the  nursery -grounds  are  visited 
by  the  Jews,  who  search  eagerly  for  a branch  on 
which  the  leaves  may  be  found  in  threes  instead 
of  pairs,  and  that  they  are  used  in  some  of  their 
festivals,  and  he  says  they  call  them  cosher. 

Myrtles  with  leaves  in  threes  are  excessively 
rare ; so  much  so,  that  he  assures  me  he  has 
known  a sovereign  given  for  a single  branch  so 
grown.  On  what  festivals  are  they  used,  and 
why?  AVhat  is  meant  by  the  word  “ cosher  ? ” 
Is  it  from  “suitable,  right,”  or  from  “lE^p, 

“ to  bind  ? ” Or  is  the  story  of  the  festival  only  a 
popular  myth,  and  the  plant  merely  sought  for 
as  the  four-leaved  shamrock  is,  its  rarity  being 
supposed  to  be  an  augury  of  good  luck  ? I think 
the  tracing  any  superstition  to  its  source,  or  clear- 
ing away  any  popular  misrepresentation  so  im- 
portant, that  I venture  to  trouble  you  with  these 
Queries.  F*  S.  A. 

[The  three-leaved  myrtle  is  used  by  the  Jews  at  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  at  which  period  they  were  com- 
manded to  make  themselves  tents  of  the  branches  of 
trees.  “Dans  la  fete  du  tabernacle,  les  Hebreux  por- 
taient  des  rameaux  oil  le  Myrte  se  mariait  aux  feuilles 
du  Palmier  et  de  TOlivier.”  (Spach,  Hist.  Nat.  de  Veget. 
iv.  159. ; cf.  the  Diet.  d’Hist.  Nat.,  art.  Myrte,  and  Levit. 
xxiii.  40.)  The  broad-leaved  variety  of  myrtle  answers 
the  purpose  best,  and  is  called  “Jews’  myrtle.”— “Broad- 
leaved Jews'  myrtle.  This  variety  has  its  leaves  fre- 
quently in  threes,  on  which  account  it  is  said  to  be  in 
esteem  among  the  Jews  in  their  religious  ceremonies.” 
(Loudon,  Arb.  et  Frut.  Brit.  ii.  963.)  The  ordinary 
growth  of  the  myrtle,  with  its  leaves  springing  in  pairs 
from  the  opposite  sides  of  the  stem,  “ opposees,”  would 
not  suit  the  purpose  of  the  Jews,  as  it  approximates  to 
the  form  of  the  cross ; therefore  if  they  have  myrtle  of 
any  kind  for  their  solemnities,  they  must  have  the  three- 
leaved sort. 

Cosher  is  a modern  pronunciation  of  the  former  of  the 
two  terms  suggested  by  our  correspondent,  casher,  which 
occurs  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  Esther  viii.  5.,  “and  the 
thing  shall  seem  right  before  the  king.”  It  is  applied  by 


the  Jews  to  any  thing  which  may  lawfully  be  used,  as 
for  religious  service,  food,  &c.  Things  which  may  not  be 
used  they  call  tryfa,  which  properly  signifies  w'hat  has 
been  torn  by  v/ild  beasts,  as  cattle.  Lev.  vii.  24.] 

Indexes  and  Index-Makers.  — Having  been 
desirous  to  find  some  particulars  of  the  Rev.  John 
Warner,  D.D.  (ob.  22  Jan.  1800),  I consulted  a 
friend,  v/ho  referred  me  to  George  Selivgn  and 
his  Contemporaries,  by  Mr.  Jesse,  Junior,  4 vols. 
8vo.  1843.  I had  there  to  lament  much  loss  of 
time,  as  there  was  no  Index,  in  being  obliged  to 
make  a diligent  perquisition  of  four  large  volumes 
to  obtain  my  object.  How,  allow  me  to  observe, 
there  is  a very  commonplace  proviso  in  familiar 
conversation,  that  the  remarks  of  the  speaker  are 
not  to  be  applicable  to  those  present ; and  I there- 
fore premise,  that  I consider  the  “ H.  & Q.”  a most 
exemplary  and  meritorious  exception  of  the  perfect 
contrariety  of  the  complaint  I allege.  Lord  Camp- 
bell, (Preface  to  the  Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices, 
vol.  iii.  1857),  has  some  excellent  remarks  on  the 
indispensability  of  Indexes  to  books;  and  so  essen- 
tial did  he  consider  an  Index  to  every  book,  that 
he  proposed  to  bring  a bill  into  Parliament  to  de- 
prive authors,  under  such  circumstances,  of  the 
privilege  of  copyright,  and  to  subject  them  to  other 
penalties  ; and  I should  hope  such  bill  might  pro- 
vide suitable  remuneration  for  good  index-makers. 
Having  been  compelled  to  consult  some  thousands 
of  volumes,  I have  often  thought  of  Pope’s  witty 
couplet : — 

“Though  iudex-l earning  turns  no  Student  pale,  , 
Yet  holds  the  Eel  of  science  by  the  tail.” 

S.  2. 

[Our  correspondent’s  communication  reminds  us  of  a 
judicious  observation  of  William  Oldys  on  the  value  of 
an  Index.  He  says,  “The  labour  and  the  patience,  the 
judgment  and  the  penetration,  which  are  required  to 
make  a good  Index,  is  only  known  to  those  who  have 
gone  through  this  most  painful,  but  least-praised  part  of 
a publication.  But  as  laborious  as  it  is,  I think  it  indis- 
pensably necessar3q  to  manifest  the  treasures  of  any  mul- 
tifarious collection,  facilitate  the  knowledge  to  those 
who  seek  it,  and  invite  them  to  make  application  there- 
of.”] 

Jack  Cade’s  Rebellion.  — Vf here  shall  I find 
the  most  detailed  account  of  this  insurrection,  and 
of  the  engagement  near  Sevenoaks  ? ^Vas  Cade 
an  Irishman,  or,  as  Shakspeare  says,  a Kentish- 
man  ? C.  J.  R. 

[This  Radical  Reformer  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  an 
Irishman,  and  was  believed  by  some  to  be  a bastard  re- 
lative of  the  Duke  of  York,  which  may  account  for  his 
assuming  the  name  of  Sir  John  Mortimer.  Fuller,  who 
is  sometimes  more  witty  than  accurate,  states  that  “both 
Jack  Straw  and  Jack  Cade  were  Kentish  by  their  ex- 
tractions.” Some  particulars  of  Cade’s  insurrection  will 
be  found  in  Fabvan’s  Chronicle,  edit.  1811,  pp.  622 — 625. ; 
Stow’s  Survey,  “ by  Strype  ; Parliamentary  History  of 
England,  vol.  il. ; Chandler’s  Life  of  Bishop  Waynfleet, 
pp.  63—65. ; Paston  Letters,  i.  54—63. ; Sharon  Turner’s 
History  of  England  during  the  Middle  Ages,  iii.  181. ; Lin- 
gard’s  History  of  England,  v.  182.;  and  Pictorial  History 
of  England,  ii.  87 — 89.] 
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Proverbs.  — What  is  the  origin  of  the  saying, 
“As  good  as  George  of  Green  ?”  also  of  “As  sure 
as  God’s  in  Gloucestershire?”  both  of  which  I 
have  met  with  in  a MS.  collection  of  proverbs.  I 
am  no  less  at  a loss  to  know  what  is  meant  by 
“ Robin  Hood’s  pennyworth.”  St.  Swithin. 

[“  As  good  as  George  a Green,”  the  famous  Finder 
(or  Pound-keeper)  of  Wakefield,  and  subsequently  one  of 
the  followers  of  Robin  Hood.  The  saying  applies  to  his 
courageous  conduct  and  impartiality  in  the  discharge  of 
his  public  duties ; and  more  particularly  when  he  resisted, 
single-handed,  Robin  Hood,  Will  Scarlett,  and  Little 
John,  in  their  joint  attempt  to  commit  a trespass  in 
Wakefield.  (See  “The  Jolly  Finder  of  Wakefield,”  in 
Ritson’s  Collection  of  Rohin  Hood  Ballads').  Richard 
Brathwayte  has  also  sung  — 

“ The  Finder’s  valour,  and  how  firm  he  stood 

In  th’  town’s  defence  ’gainst  th’  rebel  Robin  Hood ; 

How  stoutly  he  behav’d  himself,  and  would, 

In  spite  of  Robin,  bring  his  horse  to  th’  fold.” 

Strappado  for  the  Divell,  1615. 

Such  was  the  former  fruitfulness  of  Gloucestershire, 
that  it  is  (by  William  of  Malmsbury,  in  his  Book  of 
Bishops')  said  to  return  the  seed  with  an  increase  of  an 
hundred-fold.  Others  find  a superstitious  sense  therein, 
supposing  God  by  his  gracious  presence  more  peculiarly 
fixed  in  this  county,  where  there  were  more  and  richer 
mitred  abbeys  than  in  any  two  shires  of  England  besides. 

“ To  sell  Robin  Hood’s  pennyworths,”  says  Fuller  in 

his  Worthies,  “ is  spoken  of  things  sold  under  half  their 
value,  or,  if  you  will,  half  sold,  half  given.  Robin  Hood 
came  lightly  by  his  ware,  and  lightly  parted  therewith ; 
so  that  he  could  afford  the  length  of  his  bow  for  a yard 
of  velvet.”  The  saying  is  alluded  to  in  the  old  north- 
country  song  of  Randal  a Barnaby ; — - 

“ All  men  said,  it  became  me  well. 

And  Robin  Hood’s  pennyworth  I did  sell.”] 

Thomas  Farnaby. — I should  be  greatly  obliged 
for  any  information  or  references  to  works  con- 
taining biographical  details  of  this  eminent  school- 
master. C.  J.  R. 

[The  following  works  may  be  consulted : Kippis’s  Rio- 
graphia  Britannica  ; Chalmers’s  Biog.  Dictionary ; and 
Wood’s  Athence  Oxon,  (Bliss),  iii.  213.] 


THE  LION  IN  GREECE. 

(2“«  S.  viii.  81.;  ix.  57.) 

In  confirmation  of  the  testimonies  to  the  occur- 
rence of  the  lion  in  Northern  Greece,  collected  in 
former  numbers,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  Tzet- 
zes  on  Lycophroriy  v.  455.,  states  the  lion  to  have 
been  called  by  the  peculiar  name  in  the 

Macedonian  dialect.  The  word  likewise  occurs  in 
Hesychius  and  the  Etymologicon  Magnum,  who, 
however,  do  not  mention  its  Macedonian  origin. 
See  Sturz,  De  Dialecto  Macedonica  et  Alexandrina 
(Lips.  1808),  p.  47. ; and  Meineke,  Analecta  Alex- 
andrina, p.  84.  The  existence  of  a peculiar  name 
for  the  lion  among  the  Macedonians  may  be  con- 
sidered as  implying  that  they  l^ad  a personal  know- 


ledge of  the  animal.  Xdpuv,  both  as  a synonym  of 
AeW,  and  as  the  name  of  the  ferryman  of  the  Styx, 
appears  to  be  derived  from  the  brightness  and 
fierceness  of  the  eyes ; unless  we  suppose  that,  like 
Xat/T?,  a fish  with  a wide  mouth,  the  name  of  the 
lion  was  formed  from  xat*'"}  with  a change  of  the 
liquids  N and  P. 

The  doubts  of  Col.  Mure  respecting  the  exist- 
ence of  the  lion  in  Northern  (Greece  appear  to 
have  been  suggested  by  a note  of  Welcker,  in  his 
Kleine  Schriften,  vol.  ii.  p.  199. 

With  reference  to  a former  communication  on 
the  wild  oxen  of  Northern  Greece  (2"^  S.  ix.  1.), 
I may  mention  that  Muller,  in  his  Arch'dologie 
der  Kunst,  § 389.,  adopts  the  etymology  for  the 
Centaurs,  from  Kevreiv  ravpovs,  ^iven  by  some  of 
the  ancients,  and  supposes  their  name  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  bufialo-hunters  of  the  pri- 
mitive Pelasgian  age.  See  Welcker,  ib.  vol.  iii. 
P-  J 

On  the  wild  ox  slain  by  Philip  in  Orbelus,  see 
likewise  the  epigram  of  Philip  of  Thessalonica,  in 
Anth.  Pal.  vi.  114.  Concerning  the  bubalus,  see 
Gesner,  Hist.  An.  vol.  i.  p.  122.  On  the  African 
bubalus,  p.  125.  On  the  German  wisent,  ioT  bison, 
p.  128. ; and  on  the  Polish  zuber,  whence  the  La- 
tin zubro,  pp.  129,  130.  144. 

A verse  of  ^schylus  is  preserved,  in  which  the 
bubalis  is  described  as  the  habitual  prey  of  the 
lion : — 

“ \€OVTOxo(vrav  /SovjSaAtr  veatperov.” 

Fragm.  304,,  Dindorf. 

Here,  and  in  a fragment  of  Sophocles  (Fragm. 
859.,  Dindorf),  the  word  bubalis  appears  to  denote 
some  species  of  deer. 

The  following  passages  from  Boethius,  Lesley, 
and  Paulus  Jovius,  describe  a race  of  wild  oxen, 
formerly  extant  in  a part  of  Scotland. 

Paulus  Jovius,  JDescriptio  Britannicp,  Scotice, 
Hibernice,  et  Orcadum,  p.  32.,  a.,  Venet,  1548  : — 

“ Caeterum  Caledonia  sylva  antiquis  nota  scriptoribus, 
quse  hodie  Callendar  appellatur,  vasta  sui  magnitudine 
h mediterraneis  ad  maritima  variis  anfractibus  se  exten- 
dit.  In  ea  inusitati  generis  feras,  et  volucres  esse  tradunt, 
equos  scilicet  agrestes,  et  indomitos ; atque  item  tauros 
sumrase  feritatis  leonum  similitudine  jubatos,  Bisontibus 
quos  Sarmatia  gignit,  populusque  Romanus  aliquando  in 
arena  spectavit,  torvitate  aspectus  non  omnino  dissimiles. 
Ii  vestigia  hominum  insidiarum  metu  astutis  sensibua 
devitant,  attrectatasque  forte  hominis  manu  frondes  quum 
olfecerint,  repente  profugiunt,  nec  capti  labyrinthis  et 
foveis  ulla  omnino  pabuli  co^ia  placantur.  Servitutis  enim 
contumeliam  non  diu  ferunt,  in  eaque  moestitia,  contumaci 
spiritu  efflato,  citissimb  moriuntur ; tanta  autem  iracundia 
et  robore  venatores  invadunt,  ut  eos  nonnunquam  trans- 
fossos  cornibus,  vibratosque  in  sublime,  crudeliter  interi- 
mant.  Subiisseque  id  vitse  discrimen  Robertum  Regem 
cognomento  Brussium  annales  memorant,  quum  pro  sa- 
lute Regis  quidam  b comitatu  ejus  longb  promptissimus 
irruentis  ferae  impetum  objecto  corpore  ad  non  dubiam 
mortem  excepisset.” 

Boethius,  Scotormn  regni  Descriptio,  p.  6.  b.:  — 

“Hie  initia  olim  fuere  Calidoniae  sylvae,  raanentibus 
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videlicet  veteribus  adhuc  nominibus  Callendar  et  Gaidar, 
excurrens  per  Monteh  et  Ernevallem  longo  tractu  ad 
Atholiam  et  Loquhabriam  usque.  Gignere  solet  ea  sylva 
boves  candidissimos  in  forraam  leonis  jubam  ferentes, 
cjetera  mansuetis  simillimos.  Verumadeo  feros  indomitos- 
que  atque  humanum  refugientes  consortium,  ut  quas  her- 
bas  arboresque  aut  frutices  humana  contrectatas  manu 
senserint  plurimos  deinceps  dies  fugiant : capti  autem  arte 
quapiam  (quod  difficillimum  est)  niox  paulo  prse  moesti- 
tia  moriantur.  Quura  vero  sese  peti  senserint,  in  obvium 
quemcumque  magno  impetu  irruentes  eum  prosternunt ; 
non  canes,  non  venabula,  nec  ferrum  ullum  metuunt. 
Ferunt  itaque  Robertum  Brusium,  adepto  regno  pacatis- 
qus  rebus,  solatii  causa  venantem,  mortis  periculo  proxi- 
inum  fuisse.  Nam  quum  negligentius  absque  comitibus 
quocunque  animus  ferebat  pervageretur,  ecce  illi  obvius 
hujus  generis  taurus,  ictus  venabulo  atque  in  furorem  ac- 
tus, praesentem  secum  perniciem  efferens  occurrit;  nec 
quicquam  erat  qub  imminens  discrimen  subterfugere  Rex 
posset.  Verum  perspectantibus  universis,  ac  metu  prope 
stupentibus,  vir  quidam,  praesenti  animo  animam  pro  rege 
fusurus,  arreptis  ferae  cornibus  quanta  potuit  maxima  vi 
renitens,  non  modo  cursum  impetentis  retinuit,  sed  bel- 
luam  quoque  illaesus  magna  virtute  in  terrara  prostravit, 
qua  confestim  accurrentium  venabulis  confossa,  impendens 
Regi  exitium  avertit.  Hunc  virura  Rex  ob  servatam  sa- 
lutem  magnifice  donatum  Turnbul,  id  quod  tauri  dejec- 
torem  significat,  appe^lari  exinde  voluit.  Extant  hujus 
nominis  familiae  baud  mediocris  nobilitatis,  quibus  ille 
initium  nominis  amplitudinisque  dedisse  primus  fertur. 
Hujus  autem  animalis  cames  esui  jucundissimae  sunt, 
atque  in  primis  nobilitati  gratae,  verum  cartilaginosae.” 

Lesley,  De  Origine  Scotorum,  p.  18. : — 

“In  Caledonia  olim  frequens erat sylvestris  quidem bos, 
nunc  vero  rarior,  qui  colore  candidissimo,  jubam  densam 
ac  demissam  instar  leonis  gestat,  truculentus  ac  ferus,  ab 
humano  genere  abhorrens,  ut  quaecumque  homines  vel 
manibus  contrectarint  vel  halitu  perflaverint,  ab  iis  mul* 
tos  post  dies  omnino  abstinuerint.  Ad  hoc  tanta  audacia 
huic  bovi  indita  erat,  ut  non  solum  irritatus  equites  fu- 
renter  prosterneret,  sed  etiam  ne  tantillum  lacessitus 
omnes  promiscue  homines  cornibus  ac  ungulis  peteret ; ac 
canum,  qui  apud  nos  ferocissimi  sunt,  impetus  plane  con- 
ffinaneret.  Ejus  carnes  cartilaginosae,  sed  saporis  suavis- 
simi.  Erat  is  olim  per  illam  vastissiraam  Caledoniae 
sylvam  frequens,  sed  humana  ingluvie  jam  assumptus,  tri- 
bus tantum  locis  est  reliquus,  Strivilingi,  Cummernaldiae, 
et  Kincarniae.” 

G.  C.  Lewis. 


FAIR  ROSAMOND. 

(2«<'  S.  xi.  209.) 

The  following  remarks  are  the  result  of  con- 
siderable study  and  reflection  on  the  history  of 
“ Rosamonde,  that  ladye  ^righte.”  The  Lady 
Joan  de  Clifford,  whose  fame  has  descended  to 
us  in  the  pages  of  history  under  her  poetical 
sobriquet  of  Rosamond,  “ the  Rose  of  Peace,” 
was  the  elder  of  the  two  daughters  of  Walter  de 
Clifford  and  Margaret  de  Toney.  During  the 
early  part  of  her  life  she  resided  at  Godstowe 
Abbey.  Both  Clifford  Castle,  and  Hay  in  Breck- 
nockshire, are  named  as  the  place  of  her  birth. 
The^  date  of  her  birth  is  much  disputed ; the 
earliest  period  that  can  be  named  being  about 
1132,  and  the  latest  about  1154.  The  l^ter  date 


is  favoured  only  by  those  who  endeavour  to  in- 
validate the  common  opinion  that  William  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  and  Geoffrey  Archbishop  of  York, 
were  the  sons  of  Rosamond.  If  they  were  her 
sons,  which  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt,  she 
cannot  have  been  born  later  than  1134,  as  we  are 
expressly  told  that  she  was  about  twenty  at  the 
time  of  William’s  birth : and  he  was  unquestion- 
ably born  in  1153. 

We  now  come  to  a very  interesting  question — 
was  not  Rosamond  really  the  wife  of  Henry  II.  ? 
More  than  one  historian  has  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  there  was  some  kind  of  contract,  by  what- 
ever name  it  may  be  called,  between  Henry  and 
Rosamond,  so  early  as  the  year  1149,  when 
Henry  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age : and  that 
Rosamond  accompanied  him  to  the  Continent  is 
almost  certain.  (Carte’s  Hist  i.  652.*)  Dr. 
Percy,  in  a dissertation  upon  Rosamond,  prefixed 
to  the  ballad  of  “Fair  Rosamond”  {Reliques, 
Series  IL,  Book  ii.,  p.  125.),  treats  both  the  con- 
tract and  her  residence  in  Normandy  as  absurd 
fictions  : but  the  evidence  of  dates  goes  very  far 
to  prove  the  contrary. 

The  ballad-tale  of  Rosamond  having  beP;n 
poisoned  by  Queen  Eleanor  is  now  known  to  be 
a fable,  as  Eleanor  was  in  close  confinement;  at 
the  time  of  Rosamond’s  death.  Indeed,  the  story 
of  the  poison  seems  to  be  entirely  founded  on  a 
misconception  of  several  passages  in  our  earlier 
chronicles,  combined  with  the  fact  that  on  Rosa- 
mond’s tombstone  was  engraven  the  figure  of  a 
cup. 

Stowe,  following  Higden,  the  monk  of  Chester, 
says  : — 

“ Rosamond,  the  fayre  daughter  of  Walter  Lord  Clif- 
ford, concubine  to  Henry  II.  (poisoned  by  Queen  Elianor, 
as  some  thought)  dyed  at  Woodstocke,  where  King  Henry 
had  made  for  her  a house  of  wonderfull  working;  so  that 
no  man  or  woman  might  come  to  her,  but  he  that  was 
instructed  by  the  King,  or  such  as  were  riglit  secret  with 
him  touching  the  matter.  This  house,  aftisr  some,  was 
named  Lahyrinthus,  or  Dedalus'  Worke,  which  w'as 
wrought  like  unto  a knot  in  a garden,  called  a Maze : 
but  it  was  commonly  said  that  lastly  the  Quesene  came  to 
her  by  a clue  of  thridde  or  silke,  and  so  dealt  ivith  her^  that 
she  lived  not  long  after:  but  when  she  was  dead,  she  was 
buried  at  Godstow  in  an  house  of  nunnes,  beside  Oxford, 
with  these  verses  upon  her  tombe: — 

“ ‘ Hie  jacet  in  tumba  Rosa  mundi,  non  Rosa  munda : 

Non  redolet,  sed  olet,  quse  redolere  solet.’ 

“ In  English  thus ; — 

“ The  rose  of  the  world,  but  not  the  dene  flowre, 

Is  now  here  graven,  — to  whom  beauty  was  lent : 

In  this  grave  full  darke  now  is  her  bowre. 

That  by  her  life  was  sweete  and  redolent : 

Though  she  were  sweete,  now  foully  doth  she  atinke — 
A mirrour  good  for  all  men  that  on  her  thinke.” 

(Stowe’s  Annales,  ed.  1631,  p.  154.) 

Holinshed  (iii.  115.)  gives  another  account  of 

* Being  absent  from  home,  I have  not,  in  this  and  a 
few  more  instances,  been  able  to  verify  my  references, 
which  I am  obliged  to  borrow  fpom  Dr.  Percy. 
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tlie  manner  in  which  the  Queen  discovered  Rosa- 
mond : — 

“ The  Queene  . , . . founds  hir  by  a silken  thread, 
which  the  King  had  drawn  after  him  out  of  his  chamber 
with  his  foot,  and  dealt  with  her  in  such  sharpe  and  cruell 
wise,  that  she  lived  not  long  after,’* 

Speed  (p.  509.)5  relates  that  the  discovery  was 
made 

“ By  a clew  of  silke  fallen  from  Rosamund’s  lappe,  as 
shee  sate  to  take  ay  re,  and  suddenly  fleeing  from  the 
sight  of  the  searcher,  the  end  of  her  silke  fastened  to  her 
foot,  and  the  clew  still  unwinding  remained  behinde; 
which  the  Queene  followed,  till  she  had  found  what  she 
sought,  and  upon  Rosamund  so  vented  her  spleene,  as  the 
lady  lived  not  long  after.” 

The  ballad  of  “Fair  Rosamond”  gives  a dif- 
ferent account  again : — 

With  envious  heart  Queene  Ellinor 
To  Woodstocke  came  anone. 

And  forth  she  calls  this  trustye  kuighte 
In  an  unhappy  houre. 

Who,  with  his  clue  of  twined  thread, 

Came  from  this  famous  bower. 

And  when  that  they  had  wounded  him, 

The  Queene  this  thread  did  gette. 

And  went  where  Ladye  Rosamonde 
Was  like  an  angell  sette.” 

(Jdeliques,  S.  II.,  B.  ii.,  p.  127.) 

“ It  is  observable,”  adds  Bishop  Percy,  “ that  none  of 
the  old  writers  attribute  Rosamond’s  death  to  poison 
(StowO,  above,  mentions  it  merely  as  a slight  conjecture) ; 
they  on  ly  give  us  to  understand  that  the  Queen  treated 
her  harsh  ly ; with  furious  menaces,  we  may  suppose,  and 
sharp  expostulations,  which  had  such  effect  on  her  spirits 
that  she  did  not  long  survive  it,” 

It  is,  how<ever,  certain  that  Eleanor  did  not 
visit  Rosamond  at  all  at  the  time  of  her  death, 
which  took  place,  not  at  Woodstock,  but  at 
Godstowe  Abbey,  where  she  had  taken  the  veil 
some  years  previously.  She  died  in  1177,  and 
was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  the  convent,  as 
Roger  da  Ilovedon  (a  contemporary  writer)  in- 
forms us. 

“Hugh,  Bishop  of  Lincolne,”  says  Stowe  translating 
Hovedou,  “ cianie  to  the  abbey  of  nunnes  called  Godstow 
[in  1191]  . . . and  when  he  had  entered  the  church  to 
pray,  he  saw  a torabe  in  the  middle  of  the  quire,  covered 
with  a pall  of  silke,  and  set  about  with  lights  of  waxe; 
and  demanding  whose  tombe  it  was,  he  was  answered 
that  it  was  the  tombe  of  Rosamond,  that  was  some  time 

lemrnan  to  Henry  II who  for  the  love  of  her 

had  done  much  good  to  that  Church.  Then,  quoth  the 
Bishop,  ‘ Take  out  of  this  place  the  harlot,  and  bury  her 
without  the  church,  lest  Christian  religion  should  grow 
in  contempt,  and  to  the  end  that,  through  the  example 
of  her,  other  women  being  made  afraid  may  beware.’  ” 

The  nuns  obeyed  his  order  : but  as  soon  as  he 
departed,  they  again  replaced  in  their  old  sepul- 
chre the  mortal  remains  of  Rosamond.  Over  the 
place  where  she  was  temporarily  interred,  just 
outside  the  chapel  door,  grows  a nut-tree,  which 
is  said  to  be  emblematic  of  Rosaniond,  by  the 
nuts  having  no  kernels.  This  tradition  is,  at  all 
events  sometimes,  inaccurate,  as  I have  myself 


found  a kernel  in  every  one  of  about  a dozen  nuts 
from  the  said  tree. 

King  John  repaired  the  Abbey  of  Godstowe, 
and  endowed  it, 

“That  these  holy  virgins  might  releeve  with  their 
prayers  the  soules  of  his  father  King  Henrie,  and  of 
Lady  Rosamond  there  interred.” 

The  tomb  of  Rosamond  was  covered  with  a 
stone  slab,  bearing  the  inscription, 

“ Tumba  Rosamund.®.” 

“Upon  it  were  interchangeable  weavings  drawn  out 
and  decked  with  roses  red  and  green,  and  the  picture  of 
the  cup  out  of  which  she  drank  the  poison  given  her  by 
tbe  Queen,  carved  in  stone.  (^Thomas  Allen  of  Glouc. 
Hall,  Oxon,  quoted  by  Bishop  Percy.) 

“ Her  bones  were  closid  in  lede,  and  withyn  that,  bones 
Were  closyd  yn  lether.*  When  it  was  opened,  a very  swete 
smell  came  owt  of  it.”  {Hearne’s  Discourse  Concerning 
Rosamond,  Gul,  Neuhrig.  Hist.  iii.  739.,  quoted  by  Bishop 
Percy.) 

Rosamond  was  a blonde,  with  golden  hair  and 
blue  eyes.  (I  have  seen  her  represented  in  a 
novel  as  haired.)  The  king  is  said  to  have 
presented  her  with  a cabinet,  on  which  the  carved 
figures  of  cattle,  birds,  fish,  ^c.  were  so  exqui- 
sitely modelled  as  to  seem  animated ! (Burke’s 
Extinct  Peerage,  “ Clifford  of  Cumberland.”) 

At  this  distance  of  time,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  decide  whether  the  story  of  the  labyrinth^  be 
true  or  not.  Hearne  asserts  that  in  his  time 
[1718]  the  foundations  of  a very  large  building 
were  still  visible  by  the  pool  at  Woodstock,  which 
were  believed  to  be  the  remains  of  this  labyrinth. 
Drayton  asserts  that  this  maze  “ consisted  ^ of 
vaults  underground,  arched  and  walled  with  brick 
or  stone.”  {Epistle  of  Rosamond,  quoted  by  Bp. 
Percy.)  Old  Robert  of  Gloucester,  speaking  of 
Henry  II.,  says, 

“ [He]  helde  vnder  the  Queue  Rosemounde  ywis, 

That  so  vair  womman  was,  at  Godestowe  ibured  is. 
Boures  had  the  Rosamonde  aboute  in  Engelond, 
Which  this  Kyng  for  her  sake  made,  iche  vnder- 
stonde.” 

To  this  a marginal  note  is  appended,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

“ Waltham  Bisshopes— in  theCastelle  of  Wynch.— atte 
park  of  Fremantel— atte  Martelestone  — atte  Wodestoke, 
and  other  fele  places.”  (Hearne’s  Chron,  of  Roht.  of 
Glou.  p.  479.) 

The  arms  of  Clifford  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II., 
were  doubtless  the  sahie  as  wepe  borne  by  Clif- 
ford of  Cumberland  (descended  from  Rosamond’s 
eldest  brother  Walter)  in  that  of  Henry  VII., 
viz. : checquy  or  and  azure,  a fess  gules.  {Ex- 
cerpta  Historica.') 

Rosamond’s  son  Geoffrey  may  have  been  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  ; but  in  that  case  he  must  have  pre- 
ceded Bishop  Hugh  (who  exhumed  the  remains 
of  Rosamond)  as  he  was  elected  Archbishop  of 
York  in  1182.  He  died  Dec.  18,  1212.  His 
elder  brother  William,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  sur-^ 
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named  Longuepee,  died  of  poison,  Mar.  7.  1226, 
aged  73.  He  was  buried  in  Salisbury  Cathedral, 
where  his  tomb  still  remains:  in  1790  his  skeleton 
was  found  entire,  Hermentrude. 


She  was  the  second  daughter  of  Sir  Walter  de 
Clifford.  The  story  of  the  labyrinth  at  Wood- 
stock,  according  to  Dugdale  (Baronage,  vol.  i. 
p.  336.),  rests  on  the  authority  of  Joreval.  Her 
son  by  Henry  II.  was  Geoffrey  Plantagenet ; born 
in  11*59,  was  appointed  Archdeacon,  and  elected 
to  the  see  of  Lincoln  in  1173,  with  Papal  dispen- 
sation, both  as  to  the  defect  of  age,  and  legitimacy; 
his  election  was  confirmed  by  the  metropolitan 
and  other  bishops  at  Woodstock.  (Richardson’s 
Godwin,  p.  286.)  He,  however,  was  not  conse- 
crated to  the  see,  and  after  some  years  renounced 
his  election,  and  was  appointed  Chancellor  of 
England.  Ultimately,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I., 
he  really  was  consecrated  at  Tours,  and  became 
Archbishop  of  York.  He,  after  governing  the 
diocese  many  years,  was  obliged  to  quit  the  king- 
dom, and  died  at  Grosmont  near  Rouen,  anno 
1212. 

It  was  St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln  who  ordered  the 
remains  of  Rosamond  to  be  removed  from  the 
choir  of  the  Gods  tow  Convent  to  the  common 
cemetery.  The  nuns,  in  their  gratitude  for  large 
benefactions,  had  surrounded  the  remains  with 
honours  due  only  to  canonised  saints.  This  oc- 
currence is  not  mentioned  in  the  Life  of  St.  Hugh, 
abridged  from  that  which  was  written  by  his  own 
chaplain,  and  to  be  found  in  the  Bibliotheca  Asce- 
tica  of  Bernard  Pezius.  We  read  there,  however, 
that  St.  Hugh  considered  Henry’s  Queen  Eleanor 
herself  no  better  than  a concubine,  as  she  had 
been  married  to  the  King  of  France,  and  being 
divorced  had  united  herself  to  Henry.  The  holy 
bishop  on  his  deathbed  predicted  disasters  in  the 
king’s  fiimily  in  consequence  of  this  unhallowed 
union.  (Vita  S.  Hugonis,  p.  347.) 

It  is  said  that  the  body  of  Rosamond  was  after- 
wards removed  to  the  chapter-house,  with  these 
verses  for  her  epitaph  : — 

“Hie  jacet  in  tuinba  Rosa  mundi,  non  rosa  munda; 

Non  redolet,  sed  olet,  quas  redolere  solet.” 

John  Williams. 

Arno’s  Court, 


The  elder  son  of  Fair  Rosamond  by  Henry  II.  was 
IVm.  Longsword,  Earl  of  Salisbury  ; the  younger 
was  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  who  was  elected  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  while  still  a youth,  and  is  represented  as 
a boy  on  his  seal  to  a grant  of  certain  churches  to 
the  priory  of  Burlington,  an  impression  of  which 
is  published  in  the  Archceologia,  vol.  xxi.  p.  31. 
When  he  came  to  man’s  estate,  he  declined  to 
take  priest’s  orders,  and  consequently  resigned 
the  bishopric.  This  was  in  1181,  before  which 
date  he  had  signalized  himself  in  a military  capa- 


city, and  was  then  chancellor,  in  which  office  he 
remained  till  his  father’s  death  in  1189.  He 
then  was  ordained  and  consecrated  Archbishop 
of  York.  Mr.  J.  Anderson  Cox  will  find  a 
detail  of  his  adventures  in  the  two  next  reigns  in 
my  Judges  of  England,  vol.  i.  pp.  293 — 298.  I 
have  described  him  there  as  “ a valiant  soldier, 
an  able  commander,  a wise  counsellor,  and  an 
excellent  man.”  He  died  in  exile  at  Gromont,  in 
Normandy,  on  December  18,  1213. 

Edward  Foss. 


STORY  OF  A SWISS  LADY. 

MIRACLE  RELATED  BY  LIPSIUS ; “ LA  GUERRE  CIVILE 
DE  GENbVE.” 

(2«<^  S.  x.  348. ; xi.  38.  237.) 

At  Cantipratane,  on  Sunday,  March  7,  1427, 
John  Bidaus  and  his  wife  went  to  church,  leaving 
their  son  Martin,  then  two  years  old,  at  home. 
They  dined  with  a friend,  and,  on  their  return, 
the  boy  was  missing.  They  searched  that  day 
and  night,  and  part  of  the  following  day,  but 
could  not  find  him.  The  father  prayed  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  of  Halle,  and  vowed  a pilgrimage. 
In  the  night  he  was  told,  in  a dream,  to  search 
again.  He  had  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
assistance  of  his  neighbours,  who  said  that  a child 
exposed  to  such  inclement  weather  must  be  dead. 
About  mid-day  they  came  to  a deep  pit  (vorago), 
surrounded  by  mud  and  water.  The  father 
wished  to  search  it,  but  the  neighbours  declared 
that  a child  could  not  have  got  into  a place  which 
they  could  scarcely  reach.  The  father  persisted, 
and  the  child  was  found  dead  in  the  mud.  As 
they  dared  not  take  up,  or  even  touch,  a dead 
person,  without  the  authority  of  a magistrate,  one 
was  sent  for ; and  by  his  permission,  the  body 
was  taken  to  the  church  to  be  buried.  But  the 
father  did  not  despair ; and,  holding  up  the  body 
before  the  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  he  prayed 
to  her  for  help.  The  boy  was  forthwith  restored 
to  life,  and  walked  home  with  his  father.  Nicho- 
las, the  abbot  of  Cantipratane,  and  a great  multi- 
tude, were  present  at  the  miracle. 

The  above  is  a condensed  translation  of  Lip- 
sius’s  narrative.  He  does  not  tell  it  “ on  his  own 
personal  knowledge,”  as  he  was  born  in  1547,  and 
died  in  1606.  I do  not  know  the  locality.  Lip- 
sius  says  : “ Cantipratanum  est  pagus  in  Camera- 
censi  tractu,  atque  ibidem  religiosorum  coetus  cum 
abbate,”  p.  39.  (Justi  Lipsii,  Diva  Virgo  Hal- 
lensis,  Antwerpii,  1604.) 

The  author  of  the  Letter  to  the  Bev.  W.  Dod- 
well  is,  to  use  the  mildest  language,  a very  un- 
trustworthy writer.  You  have  corrected  one  of 
his  errors  in  “ The  Pool  of  Aphaca  ” (2“*^  S.  x. 
111.),  and  here  is  another.  Probably  he  trusted 
to  his  memory  for  what  he  had  read  or  heard. 
His  argument  could  not  have  been  sti’engthened 
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by  citing  Sozomen  instead  of  Zosimus,  or  by  im- 
puting to  Lipsius  unveracity  instead  of  credulity. 
In  reading  polemics,  I think  the  safe  rule  is  never 
to  rely  upon  what  one  writer  ascribes  to  another, 
unless  he  gives  the  volume  and  page  in  which  it 
is  to  be  found ; and  never  to  trust  a summary  or 
professed  translation,  unless  the  very  words  of  the 
orio-inal  are  quoted.  The  absence  of  such  quota- 
tions is  a great  defect  in  Bossuet’s  Histoire  des 
Variations  des  E'glises  Protestantes.  Is  there  any 
edition  or  supplement  in  which  they  are  collected  ? 

As  the  date  of  the  Letter  is  1751,  and  that  of 
La  Guerre  Civile  de  Geneve  1768,  the  layman  did 
not  borrow  his  story  from  Voltaire.  Perhaps  it 
was  a floating  joke.  Is  it  known  elsewhere? 
Voltaire  liked  English  theology,  and  the  Middle- 
ton  controversy  must  have  drawn  his  attention. 
Possibly  he  had  read  the  Letter. 

In  2“*^  S.  xi.  237.,  M.  Chasles  says  that  the 
verses  there  quoted  “ betray  the>and  of  a very 
indifierent  master  of  his  craft;  perhaps  Voltaire 
himself,  whose  versification  in  La  Guerre  Civile 
de  Geneve  is  exactly  after  the  same  model.’’  As 
an  Englishman,  I am  not  competent  to  decide  on 
French  versification  ; but  as  the  lines  are  said  to 
be  “ probably  from  Voltaire,  or  Grecourt,  or  any 
other  of  the  thousand  minor  poets  of  the  cynical 
Parnassus  of  France,”  I crave  information,  not 
about  the  thousand  whose  acquaintance  I dc^not 
desire,  and  whose  names  would  encumber  your 
columns,  but  as  to  the  major  poets,  drawing  the 
line  above  Voltaire.  I think  you  will  have  room 
for  the  list.  Fitzhopkins. 

Garrick  Club. 


JACK  KETCH  AND  HIS  BROTHERHOOD. 

(2«^  S.  xi.  151.) 

There  can  be  little  difficulty  about  Tristan’s 
knot  or  St.  Andre  s lace.  Tristan  I’Hermit  was 
provost-marshal  to  Louis  XI.,  and  the  lace  of 
Andre  may  be  an  allusion  to  Petit- Andre,  one 
of  Tristan’s  most  dexterous  assistants  in  the  sus- 
pensory art,  that  Abhorson  modestly  styled  “ a 
mistery.”  I have  no  doubt,  however,  that  Andre 
is  a misprint  for  Audre  or  Audrey ; and  a full  ac- 
count of  St.  Audrey’s  lace  will  be  found  in  “ N.  & 
Q.,”  2'^'^  S.  xi.  226.,  in  a very  interesting  paper  on 
the  derivation  of  the  word  tawdry.  The  “ bastard 
brother’s  badge,  with  a difference  on  the  left 
syde,”  evidently  refers  to  the  hend  sinister  of  he- 
raldry, and  a certain  knot  that  was  used  to  be 
placed  under  the  left  ear. 

When  I first  went  to  sea,  a midshipman,  in  the 
pre-scientific  days,  I was  placed  under  an  old  fore- 
mast hand,  to  be  taught  the  various  bends,  knots, 
splices,  &c.,  used  in  fitting  and  refitting  rigging. 
One  day  my  marine  Mentor  said  to  me  “Now,  I will 
show  you  how  to  make  the  knot  that  stops  the  wind,” 


and  he  accordingly  did  so.  “ How,”  I said  in  my 
verdancy,  “ can  this  knot  stop  the  wind  ? “ Oh  ! 

he  replied,  “ easily  enough,  v/hen  the^  hangman 
places  it  under  the  left  ear.”  The  knot  is  not  used 
now  ; and  I strongly  suspect  that  the  several  in- 
stances which  formerly  occurred  of  resuscitation 
after  hanging,  were  all  caused  by  the  knot  being, 
either  purposely  or  accidentally,  placed  at  the 
back  or  front  of  the  neck,  instead  of  at  one  side 
or  the  other.  The  popular  prejudice,  however,  was 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  left  side,  though,  in  my 
opinion,  the  right  would  as  effectually  have  served 
the  end  required.  In  A Warning  for  House- 
keepers^ or  a Discovery  of  all  Sorts  of  Thieves  and 
Rohhers,  London,  1676,  a thief’s  mort,  or  female 
companion,  becoming  unreasonably  virtuous,  will 
“ hear  of  nothing  but  matrimony,  a wedding-ring, 
and  a priest  ” ; but  the  thief,  in  reply,  says  “ the 
priest  has  no  business  with  us  but  at  the  cart,  and 
no  other  ring  ought  to  be  thought  of  but  that 
under  the  left  ear.”  Again,  in  a broadside  of 
1641,  entitled  The  Confession  of  a Popish  Priest, 
who  was  hanged  at  Tyhurn,  we  may  read,  “ he 
fitted  the  halter  as  neare  as  he  could  to  the  bur 
of  his  eare,  that  he  might  swing  the  easier.” 
Taylor,  in  his  Praise  of  Hempseed,  sings  — 

“ But  say,  0 hemp-seed,  how  art  thou  forgotten 
By  many  poets  that  are  dead  and  rotten  ? 

And  yet  how  many  will  forget  thee  still. 

Till  they  put  on  a Tyburne  Pickadill !” 

In  the  same  poem  he  recommends  a “ Tyburne 
hempen- caudle  ” as  a cure  for  love;  “ Snickup, 
which  is  in  English  Gallow-grass,”  as  a remedy 
for  traitors  ; and  adds  — 

“ The  name  of  Choakweed  is  to  it  assigned. 

Because  it  stops  the  venom  of  the  mind. 

Some  call  it  neck-weed,  for  it  hath  a trick 
To  cure  the  neck  that’s  troubl’d  with  a crick.” 

Fuller,  in  his  Wonders  of  Cumberland,  peri- 
phrastically  styles  the  gallows  “ that  place  where 
the  officer  doth  always  his  work  by  daylight. 
And  in  a broadside  of  1665,  entitled  Harry  Hang- 
maiis  Honour : or  the  Gloucestershire  Hangman's 
Bequest  to  the  Smoakers  or  Tobacconists  in  Lon- 
don, the  honourable  Harry  says  : — 

“ For  innocency  likewise  I am  before  you ; ye  consume 
either  wax,  tallow,  waste-paper,  or  fire;  I consume  nei- 
ther, for  I do  my  work  by  daylight:  I go  to  work  after 
the  sun  is  up,  and  leave  work  before  the  sun  is  down. 

Dr.  Grey’s  list  of  the  “ monarchs  of  the  triple 
throne”  is  not  quite  correct.  There  were  two 
Gregorys,  most  likely  father  and  son ; the  younger 
assisted,  and  in  all  probability  succeeded  his  father. 
I learn  this  from  the  1641  broadside  already 
quoted,  where  I read : “ Young  Gregory  drove 
away  the  cart,  and  left  him  to  the  mercy  of  the 

hemp.”  . , X 1 

Grey,  also,  gives  1684  as  the  time  when  Jack 

Ketch  came  into  power ; but  he  had  tasted  the 
sweets  of  official  dignity  some  years  earlier.  For 
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there  is  a very  rare  pamphlet  extant,  printed  in 
1679,  and  entitled  — 

“Squire  Ketch’s  Declaration  concerning  his  late  Con- 
finement in  the  Queen’s  Bench  and  Marshalsea.  Whereby 
his  hopeful  Harvest  was  like  to  have  been  blasted.” 

In  this  pamphlet,  the  worthy  and  ill-used 
“ Squire  ” terms  himself  the  “ Man  of  Destiny,” 
“Death’s  Harbinger,”  “Pluto’s  Van  Courier,” 
“ Vice-Roy  of  Fate,”  and  “ Sole  Monarch  of  the 
Triple  Throne.”  He  complains  bitterly  of  being 
locked  up  in  the  Marshalsea,  with  a low  lot  of 
miserable  debtors,  who  actually  had  the  impu- 
dence to  affect  to  despise  him.  He  acknowledges, 
however,  in  the  following  words,  which  his  succes- 
sor of  the  present  day  might  use,  that  some  deb- 
tors are  not  much  inferior  to  thieves  : — 

“It  is  true,”  he  says,  “your  subtle  bankrupts  that 
crack  for  thousands,  and  like  nine-pins,  tip  down  half-a- 
dozen  honest  tradesmen,  crushing  them,  their  wives  and 
children,  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  with  their  fall, 
are,  in  my  simple  opinion,  as  mischievous  vermin  as  he  that 
mins  a bung,  or  plays  the  man-midwife  to  a big-bellied 
portmanteau  on  the  high-pad;  yet  still  give  me  the  lofty 
generous  villain,  that  cries,  ‘ The  more  danger  the  more 
honour,’  and  will  rather  frighten  than  wheedle  folks  out  of 
their  pence.” 

Dunn,  the  predecessor  of  Ketch,  besides  hav- 
ing the  honour  of  figuring  In  Hudibras,  Is  thus 
mentioned  in  A Collection  of  Epigrams,  Lend. 
1737,  vol.  ii..  No.  cccLxxxiii. : — 

“ On  Hugh  Peters  taking  his  last  Swing. 

“ Behold  the  last  and  best  edition 
Of  Hugh,  the  author  of  sedition ; 

So  full  of  errors,  ’twas  not  fit 
To  read,  till  Dunn  corrected  it : 

But  now  ’tis  perfect,  ay  and  more, 

’Tis  better  bound  than  ’twas  before. 

Now  loyalty  may  gladly  sing, 

Exit  rebellion,  in  a string. 

And  if  you  say,  you  say  amiss, 

Hugh  now  an  Independent  is.” 

In  1780,  Edward  Dennis,  the  then  hangman,  so 
far  forgot  his  high  official  position  as  to  become 
one  of  the  “No  Popery”  rioters.  At  the  Old 
Bailey  Sessions,  commencing  June  28th  of  that 
year,  he  was  found  guilty  of  being  active  in  assist- 
ing to  demolish  the  house  of  Mr.  Boggis  in  New 
Turnstile,  Holborn,  and  was  ordered  for  execu- 
tion, near  the  spot  where  the  felony  was  com- 
mitted. The  Recorder  made  his  first  report  of 
sixteen  convicted  rioters  to  the  king  on  July  5th, 
when  nine,  including  two  women,  were  ordered 
for  execution,  and  seven,  including  Dennis,  were 
respited.  No  doubt  the  hangman  was  too  useful 
in  his  “ mistery”  to  be  made  the  subject  of  it 
himself;  for  his  name  does  not  occur  in  the  list  of 
the  executed,  either  in  that  or  the  following  year. 
Though  Mr.  Dickens,  in  Barnahy  Rudge,  with 
more  poetical,  but  less  practical,  justice  than 
George  HI.,  has  caused  Dennis  to  be  “ worked 
off*”  in  the  regular  constitutional  manner. 

In  1785,  the  Sheriffs  of  London  were  so  well 


pleased  with  Dennis’s  excellent  mode  of  perform- 
ing business,  that  they  presented  him  with  a very 
elegant  official  robe — Ci  Khilaut,  in  fact,  as  Eastern 
potentates  term  a similar  garb  of  honour.  Den- 
nis, however,  found  this  robe  to  be  not  only  an 
inconvenience  when  at  work,  but  also  a rather  too 
conspicuous  dress  at  other  times.  So  he  sold  it 
to  a well-known  character  of  the  period,  styled 
Old  Cain,  who, — having  set  up  as  king  of  the  for- 
tune-tellers, on  the  strength  of  an  old  imitation 
crown  and  sceptre,  that  had  belonged  to  one  of 
the  absurd  convivial  societies  of  the  period,  — 
wanted  the  robe  only  to  complete  the  regal  cos- 
tume, in  which  he  received  his  dupes.  An  ac- 
count of  Old  Cain,  and  his  notorious  practices, 
will  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  The  Attic 
Miscellany,  Lond.  1789. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  this  century,  one  Thomas 
Cheshire,  well  known  by  the  nickname  of  “ Old 
Cheese,”  was  the  hangman.  Horrible  stories  are 
yet  told  of  the  fiendish  delight,  even  when  a feeble 
old  man,  which  he  seemed  to  take  in  his  wretched 
office.  The  basilisk  gleam  of  his  eye,  the  stealthy 
cat-like  clutch  with  which  he  pounced  upon  his  vic- 
tim— foh!  I saw  Cheshire  once,  and,  while  memory 
holds  its  seat,  I never  will  forget  the  occasion. 

A late  alderman  of  London,  who  was  long  pro- 
fessionally connected  with  the  Old  Bailey  crimi- 
nal sessions,  used  to  relate  stories,  far,  far  stranger 
than  fiction,  respecting  capital  punishment,  and 
other  matters  pertaining  thereto,  in  old  Cheesey’s 
time ; but  it  were  better  they  were  buried  in  ob- 
livion than  repeated  now.  Nor  would  they  be 
believed,  but  by  a very  small  and  rapidly  decreas- 
ing number  of  persons,  who  know  quite  enough 
already. 

That  fearful  implement  of  punishment,  the 
wheel,  has  found  a place,  as  I am  told,  in  German 
heraldry ; and  some  distinguished  Spanish  fami- 
lies wear,  as  a charge,  a ladder,  with  the  same 
ghastly  reference.  I once  saw  a man  garroted  in 
the  Havannah,  and  the  executioner  had  the  badge 
of  a ladder,  embroidered  in  gold  lace,  on  his  left 
arm.  The  Scottish  family  of  Dalziel  bear  “ sable, 
a hanged  man  with  his  arms  extended  argent  ” ; 
formerly,  the  herald  informs  us,  “ they  carried 
him  hanging  on  a gallows.”  And  as  Jack,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  proverb,  is  sometimes  a gentleman, 
so  is  his  namesake  Ketch.  In  our  West  India 
colonies,  the  duties  of  the  executioner  are,  or  were, 
but  a short  time  since,  performed  by  provost-mar- 
shals, who  moved  in  the  best  colonial  society,  and 
had  salaries  of  from  three  to  four  hundred  pounds 
per  annum.  About  thirty  years  ago,  as  nearly  as 
I can  recollect,  I met  at  the  dinner-table  of  either 
the  governor  or  American  consul  of  the  Bahamas, 
in  the  town  of  Nassau  and  Island  of  New  Provi- 
dence, a gentleman  whom  I had  seen  a few  days 
previously  execute  a negro.  As  I sat  next  to 
him,  after  the  ladies  had  retired,  I hinted  I had 
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seen  him  before,  and  he  at  once,  as  a mere  eora- 
mon-place  matter  of  fact,  acknowledged  he  was 
the  person.  He  even  excused  himself  for  being 
rather  clumsy  about  his  work  by  saying,  to  the 
effect,  that  when  murderers  or  burglars  came 
under  his  hands,  he  was  as  firm^  as  a rock,  but  on 
this  last  occasion  he  had  felt  sick.  The  culprit 
was  hanged  for  rape,  and  as  ¥ew  Providence 
midit,  at  that  period,  have  been  termed  the  Cyprus 
of1;he  West,  the  natives  considered  the  punish- 
ment much  too  severe  for  the  offence. 

The  sum  of  thirteenpence-halfpenny,  as^  hang- 
man’s wages,  has  been  already  alluded  to  in  “N. 
& Q.”  It  is  thus  mentioned  in  a broadside  of 
1659,  entitled  The  Hangman's  last  Will  and  Tes- 
tament : — 

“ For  half  thirteenpence-halfpenny  wages, 

I would  have  cleared  out  all  the  town  cages, 

And  you  should  have  been  rid  of  all  the  sages. 

I and  my  galloAvs  groan.” 

Curiously  enough,  The  Groans  of  the  Gallows^ 
or  the  Lives  and  Exploits  of  the  Living  Rival 
Hangmen  of  London  and  York,  &e.,  is  the  title  of 
a sixteen-page  penny  pamphlet  of  our  own  day. 
For  the  gallows  is  the  romance  of  a certain  class 
of  society;  and,  as  long  as  it  is  an  institution  of 
our  country,  it  will  have  its  literature.  And,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  be  in  the  way  of 
meeting  with  such  publications,  I here  give^  the 
title-page  of  the  last  pennyworth  a folio  eight- 
page  pamphlet,  with  a wood  engraving  that  I 
have  added  to  my  collection  of  gibbet  literature - 

« The  Terrible,  Unearthly,  Soul-stirring  Narrative  of 
the  Dark,  Midnight,  Agonising  Wanderings,  and  Fearful 
Prognostications  of  the  supposed  Spirit  or  Ghost  of  Jas. 
Mullins,  Once  a Detective!  a Thief!  an  Informer!  a 
Perjurer!  and  finally  hung  for  the  Murder  of  Mrs,  Ems- 
ley,  the  Old  Miser  of  Stepney.  The  Leprichauns  and 
Banshees  of  Ould  Ireland.  The  first  Publication  of  the 
Letter  Given  to  the  Priest  on  the  Scaffold.  This  Letter, 
which  was  lost  by  the  Priest,  contains  Mullins’s  last 
Thoughts  to  his  Confessor,  which  are  trply  extraordinary 
and  Thrilling,  The  Blood-Stained  Hammer.  ‘Give  the 
Hammer  to  my  Son,’  were  almost  the  last  words  uttered 
by  James  Mullins.  What  a Terrible  Bequest  to  make! 
Did  the  Son  commit  the  Murder,  or  Did  he  take  Part  in 
it?  ‘ The  Neighbours  fell  back  amazed,  the  Light  went 
suddenly  out,  the  Priest  crossed  himself,  and  knelt  and 
prayed,  while  the  Spirit  of  James  Mullins  hovered  about 
the  bed.’  The  Haunted  Chamber ! The  Haunted  Confes- 
sional ! The  Haunted  Grave ! The  Satanical  Apparition  ! 
The  Fearful  Thrilling  Declaration!  The  Great  Secret 
made  Public ! Was  Mullins  a Murderer  or  Not? 


James  Ferguson,  F.E.S. — In,  “N.  & Q.” 

S.  xi.  250.),  your  correspondent  W.  H.  asks  for  de- 
tails relative  to  James  Ferguson,  the  astronomer. 

Dr.  Henderson  of  St.  Helen’s,  Lancashire,  has 
in  his  possession  a large  lot  of  MS.  memoranda, 
printed  matter,  and  engravings,  regarding  Fer- 
guson. Your  correspondent,  therefore,  by  ad- 
dressing a note  to  Dr.  H.,  will  likely  obtain  from 
him  all  the  information  on  this  point  he  requires, 


Slang  (2’^'^  S.  xi.  211.)— In  FTed  Ward’s  London 
Spy  there  are  two  or  three  illustrations  ot  the 
proverbial  allusion  to  Wycherley’s  litigious  wi- 
dow : — 


“ Said  I to  my  Friend,  Do  yop  think  aU  these  Women 
are  Madam  Black-acres,  and  come  thither  about  Law 
Business?” 

“ We  moved  towards  the  upper  End  of  the  Hath 
through  such  a crowd  of  Jerry  Black-acres,  that,  &c.  &c.” 

It  would  be  worth  while  to  make  a collection 
of  those  verbs  and  participles  which,  like  Black- 
acreing,  have  been  derived  from  the  names  of  real 
or  fictitious  personages.  We  have  retained  the 
verbs  assassinate  and  hurke,  but  we  have  lost 
rathillet  and  de  witt.  Even  such  a word  as  water- 
fording,  which  not  long  ago  was  as  common  as  its 
equivalent  larking  (a  shortening  of  the  sailor’s 
skylarking)  is  now,  has  during  the  last  few  years 
fallen  entirely  out  of  use.  W.  C. 


Limesi  and  Lindsay  (2’^'^  xi.  154,  234.) — Is 
it  not  more  probable  that  the  Lindsey  family  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  fact  of  the  Leader  of  the 
Knights  from  the  “ Parts  of  Lindsey  ” in  Lincoln- 
shire having  settled  on  the  bonders  of  Scotland  ? 

According  to  Madox  (Excheq,,  \.  694.,  note  .?.) 
Lindsey  and  its  knights  were  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Durham,  5.  Steph.  And  the  Calend.  Rot 
Chart  (p.  83.)  represents  David  de  Lyndesey  as 
owner  of  Chirdon  in  Tyndale  in  Northumber- 
land, 29  Hen.  III. 

Is  there  any  evidence  of  one  of  the  Limesi 
family  having  had  possession  of  a border  castle 
at'  Chirdon  or  elsewhere,  or  of  having  led  the 
Lindsey  knights  to  the  Scotch  wars  ? ^ Was  there 
any  other  branch  of  the  family  of  Limesey,  ex- 
cept that  which  became  extinct,  temp.  Henry  III., 
or  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Ed.  I.  and  of 
which  Thoroton  gives  the  pedigree.  {Nofting.,yo\, 
iii.  p.  36.  ed.  1797.)  Thoroton  tells  us  : — 


Talking  about  hanging  is  with  some  people, 
like  the  letting  out  of  water,  they  do  not  know 
where  to  stop.  I am  afraid  I am  one  of  that  de- 
scription. I wished  to  write  about  the  etiquette 
of  the  scaffold  and  other  matters,  but  I have  gone 
too  far  already.  However,  if  the  editor  do  not 
cry  Hold,  enough!  I may  return  to  the  subject  at 
a future  opportunity.  AY-  Pinkerton. 

Hounslow. 


“The  greatest  part  of  this  town  (Eperston)  was  the 
fee  of  Kalph  de  Limosin,  who  was  founder  of  the  priory 
of  Hertford,  or  else  a very  near  successor  of  his  of  that 
name,  who  gave  the  tythes  of  Hugh  Sampson  (who  held 
of  him  here)  in  Apurston,  and  Thorp  in  Newarli  Wapen- 
tac,  of  the  said  Ralph’s  fee  also,  to  that  monasteiy,  as  in 
■Woodborough  is  already  noted.  This  Ralph  had  to  wife 
Fladwisa,  by  whom  he  bad  Alan  de  Limesi,  the  father  of 
Gerard,  who  by  Amicia  his  wife  had  John,  de  Limesi, 
who  married  Alice,  the  daughter  of  Robert  de  Harecurt, 
and  begat  on  her  Hugh  de  Limesi;  but,  he  dying  with- 
out issue,  as  his  uncles  Gerard  and  Alan  did,  this  barony 
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was  divided,  between  Hugh  de  Odingselles,  a Fleming, 
who  married  Basilia,  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  said 
Gerard  de  Bimesi,  grandfather  of  the  said  Hugh  de  Li- 
raesi,  and  David  de  Lindesei,  a Scot,  who  married  Alia- 
noi’a,  another  of  the  daughters  of  the  said  Gerard.  Gerard 
de  Odingselles  (son  of  Basilia,  and  the  said  Hugh  de 
Odingselles)  had  a knight’s  fee  here  in  Eperston,  which 
William  Sampson  held  of  him,  in  the  time  of  H.  JII.” 

Some  of  your  correspondents,  deeper  in  He- 
raldry than  I am,  may  be  able  to  trace  the  exact 
connexion  between  the  arms  of  Limesi  and  those 
of  certain  branches  of  the  Lindsay  family,  who  (as 
early  as  the  Roll  of  Ed.  II.),  appear  to  have  borne 
“ uo  egle  de  porpre.”  Possibly  they  adopted  the 
Limesi  eagle,  as  seems  also  to  have  beep  done  by 
one  of  the  scions  qf  the  Eperston  family  of  Samp- 
son, or  Saunsum,  Vide  -r- 

“ A seal  in  the  shape  of  a shield,  size  1^  in.  by  1 in.  at 
top,  inscribed  Sigillum  JoHANNis  Sansum. — A bird  in  a 
shield.  Date,  §0  Hen,  III.  (1266.)”— MS. 

J . s. 

The  two  names  are  etymologically  identical  (as 
shown,  for  example,  in  the  roots  lime,  linden^  and 
they  were  in  practice  constantly  interchangeable. 
Moreover,  the  Lindsays  and  Limesays  bore  the 
same  heraldic  insignia  befojje  the  marriage  of 
David  de  Lindsay  with  the  Limesay  heiress. 
Proofs  in  support  of  these  facts  are  given  in  the 
Lives  of  the  Lindsays.  David  de  Lindsay  was 
undoubtedly  a Scot,  as  stated  by  Dpgdale ; his 
ancestor  migrated  thither  from  England  during 
the  first  quarter  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  pro- 
bability is,  that  one  branch  of.  the  family  having 
gone  to  Scotland,  and  the  other  remaining  in 
England,  the  representative  of  the  former  was 
selected  to  marry  the  coheiress  of  the  latter  when 
the  direct  male  line  failed.  Lindsay. 

“The  Mysterious  Murder”  (2”^  S.  xi.  88. 
239.) — I think  your  correspondent  Avus  is  en- 
tirely mistaken  in  attributing  the  authorship  of 
this  melodrama  to  Dr,  Luke  Booker,  of  Dudley. 
In  a list  of  the  doctor’s  publications  at  the  end  of 
his  History  of  Dudley  Castle,  published  in  1825, 
is  “ A moral  review  of  the  character  and  conduct 
of  Mary  Ashford,”  which  is  the  only  publication 
of  his  referring  to  her  death,  and  I am  not  aware 
that  he  wrote  any  drama,  either  upon  that  or  any 
other  subject.  The  author’s  initials  “ G-.  L.,”  as 
mentioned  by  Zeta,  also  negative  the  authorship 
of  the  doctor.  Moreover,  I believe,  all  the  doc- 
tor’s works  were  printed  and  published  by  Hinton 
Dudley,  or  his  executors,  and  not  by  any  Birm- 
ingham printer.  ■ C,  T. 

Richard,  Seventh  Earl  op  Anglesey  (2"*^ 
S.  xi.  74.  234.)  — Is  it  not  very  questionable 
whether  there  ever  was  such  a person  as  Richard, 
seventh  Earl  of  Anglesey  ? According  to  Sir 
Harris  XTicolas  {Synopsis  of  the  Peerage  of  Eng- 
land, vol.  i,  p.  21.)  the  earldom  was  considered 
extinct  at  the  death  of  Richard,  the  sixth  Earl,  | 


in  1761.  On  his  death  his  alleged  marriage  to 
Juliana  Donovan  was  allowed  by  the  Irish  House 
of  Peers  to  be  a valid  one,  and  the  claim  of  their 
son  Arthur  to  the  Irish  title  of  Viscount  Yalentia 
was  admitted,  but  the  English  House  of  Peers 
decided  against  the  validity  of  the  marriage,  and 
disallowed  his  claim  to  the  English  titles  of  Earl 
of  Anglesey  and  Baron  Annesley.  He  was,  how- 
ever, created  Earl  of  Mountnorris  in  1793.  Your 
correspondent  H.  J,  M.  asserts  that  there  was 
another  claimant  to  the  earldom  of  Anglesey  in 
the  person  of  Richard,  son  of  the  sixth  Earl  by 
Anne  Salkeld  (said  to  be  his  third  wife),  but  if 
such  had  been  the  case,  how  did  it  happen  that 
the  claim  of  Arthur,  son  of  Juliana  Donovan 
(called  by  H.  J.  N.  his  fourth  wife)  to  the  title 
of  Viscount  Valentia,  was  allowed  by  the  Irish 
House  of  Peers  while  a son  of  the  third  wife  was 
still  living  ? 

The  reply  of  S.  S.  (p.  234.)  relates  not  to  a 
seventh  Earl,  but  to  Richard,  the  sixth  Earl,  and 
father  of  Arthur  Viscount  Valentia.  After  the 
death  of  the  sixth  Earl,  the  next  person  who  bore 
the  title  of  Anglesey  was  the  second  Earl  of  Ux- 
bridge, who  was  created  Marquis  of  Anglesey  in 
1815.  * J.  Woodward. 

Shoreham. 

Pitchers’  Ears  (2”^  S.  x.  523. ; xi.  258.)  — 

“ But  Mrs.  Gilpin,  careful  soul, 

Had  two  stone  bottles  found. 

To  hold  the  liquor  that  she  loved, 

And  keep  it  safe  and  sound. 

“ Each  bottle  had  a curling  ear. 

Through  which  the  belt  he  drew ; 

A bottle  dangled  on  each  side, 

To  keep  the  balance  true.”— Gilpin. 

What  was  the  “ Sabina  diota,"  in  which  Horace’s 
friend  Thaliarchus  kept  his  “ quadrimum  me- 
rum  ” ? J.  P.  O. 

[The  diota  was  a vessel  with  two  handles  or  ears. — 
Ed.] 

Epigram  (2’’-'^  S.  xi.  188.)— 

“ The  turn  of  the  epigram  made  in  allusion  to  the 
husbandry  of  Thr ale,  may  be  applied  to  the  managemerit 
of  Whitbread. 

“ The  facts  of  the  case,  as  impartially  put. 

This  conviction  can’t  fail  to  inspire  — 

That  the  proof  of  the  charges  was  Whitbread’s  Alt- 
But, 

And  the  calumny  Whitbread’s  Entire.”  — p.  20 
— John  BuWs  Soliloquies  on  the  late  Impeachment. . Lon> 
don,  1806,  pp.  52. 

E.  N.  H. 

Winkley  Family  (2"*^  S.  viii.  170.)  — In  list  of 
claimants  of  common  rights,  dated  20  Jan.  1803, 
and  signed  by  the  Commissioners  for  Inclo^ure  of 
Spalding,  Pinchbeck,  and  Cowbit  Commons,  John 
Winkley  occurs  as  owner  and  occupier  of  one 
house  and  two  acres  of  land,  at  Horthgate  Graft 
! in  Pinchbeck,  co.  Lincoln j and  also  of  1 Oi  acres 
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at  IsTortligate,  South.  And  in  l^Tov.  1840,  John 
Winkley  owned  land  in  Pinchbeck,  near  to  Kiver 
Glen  and  Cowbit  Road.  J.  E.  C. 

When  DID  Holbein  die?  (S’**  S.  xi.  148.)  — 
The  following  is  the  inscription  on  the  drawing 
by  Holbein  in  the  British  Museum  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Thoms  in  the  article  “When  did  Holbein 
die?”— 

“ Strena  facta  pro  anthony  deny  Camerario  regis  quod 
in  initio  novi  anni  1544  regi  dedit.” 

The  design,  I conceive,  must  have  been  made 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  goldsmith  in  the 
course  of  1542  ; for  it  is  evident  that  the  artistic 
and  mechanical  details  required  considerable  skill 
and  labour  in  the  artificers  employed,  which  could 
not  have  been  effected  in  less  time  than  twelve 
months. 

If  on  referring  to  the  book  quoted  in  the  Anec- 
dotes of  Paintings  as  being  in  the  library  of  the 
Royal  Society,  containing  fragments  made  by  Sir 
Bryan  Tuke,  treasurer  of  the  King’s  Chamber, 
beginning  in  February,  1538,  as  well  as  to  such 
documents  as  are  in  the  Record  Office,  no  pay- 
ment can  be  discovered  to  have  been  made  to 
Hans  Holbein  the  paynter,  or  to  his  executors, . 
after  or  about  the  date  of  the  will  recently  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Black,  may  it  not  be  fairly  set 
down  as  being  that  of  the  artist?  Walpole  gives 
the  following  extract  from  Sir  Brya'n  Tuke’s 
book : — 

“ September,  An.  31.  Item,  payd  by  the  king’s  high- 
ness commandment,  certifyed  by  the  Lord  privy  seal’s 
letters,  to  Hans  Holbein,  paynter,  in  the  advancement  of 
his  whole  year’s  wages  before  hand,  after  the  rate  of 
xxxZ.  by  the  year,  which  year’s  advancement  is  to  be 
accounted  from  this  present,  which  will  end  ultimo  Sep- 
tembris  next  ensuing.” 

His  comment  is,  — 

“ The  advancement  of  his  salary  is  a proof  that  Holbein 
was  both  favoured  and  poor.  As  he  was  certainly  very 
laborious,  it  is  probable  that  the  luxury  of  Britain  did 
not  teach  him  more  economy  than  he  had  practised  in 
his  own  country.” 

Does  not  this  augur  the  poor  painter’s  after 
insolvency?  W.  H.  Carpenter. 

British  Museum. 

Pew  (2”^  S.  xi.  189.) — John  de  Ford  will  find 
in  one  of  your  former  numbers  an  article  on  this 
subject  by  Mr.  Ellacombe  in  reply  to  a Query 
as  to  the  spelling  pew  or  pue  by  J.  P.  O. 

CowPER  Family  (2*^^  S.  xi.  248.)  — In  reply 
to  the  question,  whether  any  of  the  biographers  of 
the  poet  Cowper  knew  of  the  trial  of  Spencer 
Cowper  for  the  murder  of  Miss  Stout,  I beg  to 
say,  that  the  late  Rev.  H.  F.  Cary,  who  I believe 
edited  the  Life  and  Works  of  Cowper^  did  know 
of  that  event.  I always  supposed  that  the  bio- 
graphers of  Cowper  purposely  abstained  from  any 
mention  of  an  unfortunate  incident  which  had  not 


the  slightest  efiect  on  the  poet’s  career,  and  which 
could  not  have  been  brought  before  him,  from  the 
peculiar  sensitiveness  of  Ms  mind,  without  fear  of 
serious  results.  In  the  spring  of  last  year,  at  the 
sale  of  Principal  Lee’s  books  in  Edinburgh,  I 
purchased  an  old  pamphlet  giving  an  account  of 
the  case,  very  different  from  that  put  forth  by 
Lord  Macaulay.  Thinking  that  it  related  to  a 
matter  that  had  better  rest,  I sent  the  pamphlet 
to  a solicitor  in  Gray’s  Inn,  requesting  him  to 
give  it  to  one  of  the  Cowper  family,  with  whom 
he  was  acquainted.  Z. 

Birds  and  Cholera  (2“^  S.  x.  428.) — Your 
correspondent  W.  H.  B.  wishes  to  be  “ favoured 
with  instances  in  which  birds  have  been  known  to 
desert  a locality  during  the  prevalence  of  cholera.” 
About  thirteen  years  ago,  when  the  51st  Light 
Infantry  was  quartered  at  Bangalore,  a very  dear 
friend  of  mine,  who  held  a company  in  the  regi- 
ment, had  been  away  on  leave  for  a month’s  shoot- 
ing in  the  jungles.  I was  present  at  his  house  when 
he  returned,  and  I well  remember  his  soldier- 
servant  saying  to  him,  “ Cholera  has  been  very 
bad.  Sir  ; but  it’s  gone  this  morning  ! ” “ Gone  ? 

How  do  you  know  it  has  gone  ? ” “ Because  the 

kites  has  come  back.  Sir ; they  flew  away  when 
the  cholera  come,  and  this  morning  they’re  all 
back  again.” 

We  made  inquiry,  and  found  that  the  belief  was 
universal  among  the  men  and  their  native  cook- 
boys.  Any  one  who  has  been  in  India  will  tell  you 
how  the  kites  swarm  about  the  barracks  of  the 
English  soldiers,  and  how  certainly  their  absence 
would  be  noted. 

W.  H.  B.’s  Query  brought  back  this  anecdote 
to  my  mind,  and  I have  since  asked  many  natives 
if  they  have  ever  observed  the  same  thing.  My 
Brahmin  Head  Sheristadar  was  the  only  one  who 
had  done  so,  but  he  maintained  that  it  was  a well* 
ascertained  fact,  and  he  imputed  the  prescience  of 
the  birds  to  their  power  of  diving  into  the  secrets 
of  futurity.  This  power,  he  said,  was  common  to 
them  and  to  lizards,  and  had  been  acknowledged 
by  all  sects  in  all  ages. 

It  was  William  Cobbett,  was  it  not,  who  said 
that  the  scent  of  the  American  eagle  for  carrion 
was  only  equalled  by  that  of  the  American  mis- 
sionary for  roast  pork,  and  that  this  last  would 
reach  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains ? Chitteldroog. 

Guidott  and  Brettell  Families  (2“'*  S.  xi. 
249.)  — Your  correspondent  S.  S.  gives  the  name 
of  Wm.  Guidott^  Esq.,  as  M.P.  for  Andover  in 
1710.  Can  he  give«me  any  information  as  to  the 
pedigree  of  that  gentleman?  Was  he  related  in 
any  way  to  a family  of  Brettell?  A Nathan 
Brettell  of  London  (de’scended  from  the  family  of 
Brettell,  of  Worcestershire  and  Staffordshire), 
born  about  1730,  and  brother  to  Thomas  Brettell, 
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Esq.,  of  Einstall  House,  married -- 1st,  Jane  Wal- 
ford,  and  2nd,  Frances  Blackwell,  by  one  of  whom 
he  had  issue  William  Guidott  Brettell,  who  married 
his  cousin. 

There  was  a family  of  Guidott,  whose  daughter 
and  heir  became  the  wife  of  Robert  Jennens,  by 
whom  she  was  mother  of  the  celebrated  Crcesus 
Wm.  Jennens  of  Acton,  Esq.  These  Guldotts 
were  descended  from  Sir  Anthony  Guidott,  a noble 
Florentine,  employed  in  sundry  embassies  by  King 
Edward  VI. 

Who  was  the  Rev.  Joseph  Brettell,  author  of 
the  Country  Minister  ? H.  S.  G. 

Lawrence  oe  Studlet  (2"*^  S.  x.  292.) — What 
relation  was  Miss  Elizabeth  Sophia  Lawrence  to 
William  Lawrence,  Sen,,  of  Studley  and  Kirkby 
Fleetham  ? and  to  what  branch  of  the  Lawrence 
family  did  they  belong  ? Magdalenensis. 


“ Rock  of  Ages,”  etc.  (2“'^  S.  ix.  387.  434.) 
— Ko  reply  has  yet  appeared  in  “K.  & Q.”  to 
either  of  these  two  Queries.  The  first  was, 
whether  the  Latin  version  (p.  387.),  was  a trans- 
lation from  Toplady’s  hymn,  or  the  latter  a trans- 
lation from  the  former.  The  second,  whether 
this  Latin  version  had  ever  appeared  before  in 
print,  and,  if  so,  when  and  where  ? From  the 
volume  of  Translations  hy  Lord  Lyttelton  and  the 
Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone.,  just  published 
(Quaritch,  1861),  it  appears  that  the  Latin  trans- 
lation, as  given  by  Mr.  Baker  in  “ N.  & Q.,” 
was  written  in  1848  by  Mr.  Gladstone:  whether 
it  ever  appeared  before  in  print  I cannot  tell ; 
but  the  date,  at  all  events,  should  settle  the 
former  question ; moreover,  Mr.  Gladstone  ex- 
pressly gives  it  as  translation  from  Toplady. 
Between  the  first  and  second  verses,  as  quoted 
by  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  G.  gives,  in  the  volume 
above-mentioned,  the  following  additional  verse  : 

“ Coram  Te,  nec  Justus  forem 
Quamvis  tota  vi  laborem, 

Nec  si  fide  nunquam  cesso, 

Fletu  stillans  indefesso : 

Tibi  soli  tantum  munus ; 

Salva  me,  Salvator  unus  I ” 


Q. 


Ancestry  or  Cromwell  (2°*^  S.  xi.  258.)  — 
The  names  of  the  owners  of  the  Cromwell  quar- 
terings  were  not  given,  because  unnecessary  for 
the  object  of  the  paper,  the  proof  of  the  con- 
nexion between  the  Cromwells  and  an  admitted 
Glamorgan  family.  They  are,  2.  Collwyn-ap- 
Tangno  of  Ardudwy.  3.  Einon-ap-Collwyn-ap- 
Tegonwy,  Lord  of  Miskin.  The  Welsh  tendency 
is  to  derive  from  a limited  number  of  stocks,  and 
hence  the  chevrons  of  Jestyn,  the  spear  heads  of 
Collwyn-ap-Tangno,  and  the  fleur-de-lys  of  Col- 
Iwyn-ap-Tegonwy,  are  very  common  indeed,  and 
the  former  are  besides  attributed  to  Caradoc 
Vraichvras,  and  Bleddyn-ap-Maenarch. 

I do  not  think  the  Welsh  pedigrees,  even  of 


the  eleventh  century,  will  bear  minute  criticism, 
though  they  may  be  shown  to  be  in  the  main 
more  than  probable ; and  I think  this  general 
authority,  and  the  coincidence  of  the  three  first 
quarterings  in  the  Cromwell  and  the  Lewis  coats, 
a tolerable  proof  of  the  South  Welsh  origin 
usually,  though  on  vague  grounds,  attributed  to 
the  former.  Dryt. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

The  Letters  and  Works  of  Lady  Mary  Worthy  Montagu. 
Edited  by  her  Great  Grandson,  Lord  Wharncliffe,  Third 
Edition,  with  Additions  and  Corrections  derived  from  the 
Original  MSS.,  Illustrative  Notes,  and  a New  Memoir  by 
W.  Moy  Thomas.  In  Two  Volumes.  Vol.  I.  (Bohn.) 

Many  of  our  readers,  no  doubt,  remember  the  infinite 
pains  and  acumen  with  which  Mr.  Moy  Thomas  deve- 
loped in  the  columns  of  “ N.  & Q.”  the  utter  falsehood  of 
the  claim,  put  forth  by  Savage,  to  be  considered  the  son 
of  Lady  Macclesfield  ; and  so  demolished  the  mass  of  im- 
posture which,  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  Johnson 
had  endorsed  it,  had  from  that  time  to  the  present  won 
for  its  wretched  author  the  sympathy  of  the  public. 
Those  who  do  so,  will  share  our  satisfaction  at  receiving 
a fresh  contribution  to  our  literary  history  from  the  same 
pen.  Such  is  now  before  us  in  this  first  volume  of  the 
Letters  and  Works  of  Lady  M.  Worthy  Montagu.  The 
edition  issued  by  Lord  Wharncliffe  in  1837,  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  correct  the  errors  of  Mr.  Dallawaj’-,  forms 
the  basis  of  the  present  work;  but  the  writings  of  this 
accomplished,  but  long  and  cruelly  slandered  woman,  are 
now  for  the  first  time  printed  faithfully  from  the  originals 
— thanks  to  the  liberalit}’’  and  kindness  of  the  Earl  of 
Harrowby,  who  also  afforded  to  Mr.  Thomas  every  faci- 
lity for  examining  the  large  mass  of  Wortley  papers  at 
Sandon  for  the  objects  of  this  edition.  The  Works  are 
preceded  by  a Memoir  of  Lady  Mary,  in  which  the 
charges  preferred  against  her  by  Pope  and  Horace  Wal- 
pole are  very  closely  investigated,  and  with  results  the 
most  satisfactory  as  regards  the  lady ; but  most  condem- 
natory of  the  malignity  of  the  satirist,  and  of  the  scarcely 
less  widely  circulated  slanders  which  emanated  from 
Strawberry  Hill.  The  slanders  connected  with  the  affair 
of  Remond,  and  her  treatment  of  Lady  Mar,  — 

“'Who  starved  a Sister  or  denied  a Debt,”  — 

are  clean  swept  away.  The  quarrel  with  Pope  is  also  ex- 
plained upon  very  probable  grounds.  Though,  while  we 
were  reading  Mr.  Thomas’s  book,  our  able  contemporary, 
The  Athenaeum,  went  far  to  show  that  Sir  John  Hawkins 
was  right  when  he  stated  it  to  have  originated  “ in  the 
return  of  a borrowed  pair  of  sheets  unwashed.”  We 
confess  to  have  always  felt  that  the  bitter  malignitj*  of 
Pope’s  attacks  was  probably  best  explained  by  Lady 
Louisa  Stewart’s  statement,  that  it  arose  from  “Pope 
having  made  such  passionate  love  to  Lady  Mary,  as  in 
spite  of  her  utmost  endeavours  to  be  angry  and  look 
grave,  produced  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter;  from 
which  moment  he  became  her  implacable  enemy,”  Mr. 
Thomas  has  also  satisfactorily  unravelled  the  mystery 
in  which  Lady  Mary’s  celebrated  Letters  from  the  East 
have  hitherto  been  involved  (with  the  exception  of  the 
additional  volume  published  in  1767),  by  showing  that 
they  were  in  fact  merely  portions  of  her  Diary,  to  which, 
by  a fiction  in  literary  art,  she  thought  fit  to  give  the 
form  of  an  actual  correspondence.  We  look  forward  with 
some  anxiety  for  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Thomas’s  work ; 
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for  to  him  is  due  the  credit  of  having,  for  the  first  time, 
given  us  an  edition  o^  the  writings  of  this  remarkable 
woman  befitting  her  genius  and  her  position  ih  the  world 
of  letter's. 

Books  EeCeived  : ^ 

Education,  in  Oxford ; Us  Method,  its  Aids,  and  its  i?e- 
wards.  By  James  Thorold  Rogers,  M.A,  (Smith, 
Elder,  & Go.)  _ . 

This  volume,  written  under  the  belief  that  real  know- 
ledge about  what  Oxford  is,  does,  and  may  do,  is  ex- 
ceedingly rare,  is  well  calculated  to  disseminate  such 
knowledge ; and  is  of  especial  interest  to  that  very  large 
body  of  persons,  who  may  think  of  placing  their  sons  in 
that  University. 

Black's  Guide  to  the  History,  Antiqidties,  and  Topo- 
graphy of  the  Gomty  of  Surrey.  With  Map  and  Numerous 
Illustrations.  (A.  & C.  Black.) 

When  We  state  that  this  volume  contains  nearly  six 
hundred  {)agesi  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  a very  full  Guide 
to  Sutrey.  We  have  tested  its  accuracy  with  respect  to 
several  obscure  nooks  in  the  county,  and  believe  that  it 
will  be  found  to  be  as  accurate  as  it  is  full. 

The  Museum ; a Quarterly  Magazine  of  Education, 
Literature,  and  Science.  (Gordon,  Edinburgh ; Stanford, 
London.) 

A new  Journal,  well  calculated  to  supply  a marked 
void  in  our  present  periodical  literature. 

The  History  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  By^.A.  Mignet. 
(Bentley.) 

A new  edition  of  Mr.  Scoble’s  translation  of  Mignet’s 
interesting  History  of  this  royal  heroine  of  romance. 

Rambles  beyond  Railways,  or  Notes  in  Cornwall  taken 
a-foot.  By  Wilkie  Collins.  (Bentley.) 

‘This  new  edition  of  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins’s  graphic  Notes 
on  his  pedestrian  tour  through  Cornwall,  is  enriched 
with  a pleasant  addition  “ The  Cruise  of  the  Tomtit  to 
the  Scilly  Islands.” 

The  new  number  of  The  Quarterly  Review  is  a very 
pleasant  one  to  read.  The  Pearls  arvd  Mock  Pearls  of 
History  is  a paper  full  of  anecdote.  Euphuism,  whether 
by  Lilly  or  Ruskin,  is  denounced  in  the  second  article. 
Lord  Dundonald's  Biography  is  next  treated  of ; and  then 
we  come  to  a very  important  paper  on  Spiritual  Destitu- 
tion in  the  Metropolis,  and  the  best  means  of  alleviating 
it.  A paper  on  German,  Fleinish,  and  Dutch  Art,  founded 
on  Dr.  Waagen’s  book;  and  a review  of  African  Dis- 
covery, based  on  the  Travels  of  Barth,  Livingstone,  Du 
Chaillu,  &c.,  brings  us  to  a review  of  Lord  Stanhope’s 
Life  of  Pitt;  in  Which  ample  justice  is  done  to  the  “ stain- 
less purity,  and  lofty  forgetfulness  of  self,”  of  the  great 
Statesman.  The  last  article  is  the  only  one  devoted  to 
Politics,  and  that  treats  of  Indian  Currency,  Finance,  and 
Legislation. 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries  announces  twm  Special 
Exhibitions,  namelj^,  one  of  Matrices  of  Seals  on  the  2nd 
of  May,  and  one  on  the  6th  of  June  of  Illuminated  MSS. ; 
and  invites  contributions  from  Fellows  and  other  Gentle- 
men willing  to  lend  objects  for  exhibition.  If  these  dis- 
plays at  all  equal  those  of  Ancient  Plate  and  Ivory  Carvings 
exhibited  last  season  by  the  Antiquaries,  or  the  recent 
exhibition  of  Embroidery  and  Bookbinding  at  the  Archae- 
ological Institute,  they  will  unquestionablj’'  be  alike 
interesting  and  full  of  instruction  to  the  practical 
archaeologist. 

Discovery  in  Bookbinding.  — Having  recently  seen  some 
very  beautiful  and  unique  specimens  of  bookbinding,  il- 
lustrating a new  process  for  staining  leather,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  some  of  our  readers  to  be  informed  that  the 
most  elaborate  designs,  in  almost  every  shade  of  colour, 
can  be  indelibly  produced  Without  any  injury  to  the 
leather,  and  in  styles  suited  to  every  class  of  books.  It 


is  a great  improvement  upon  the  old  system  of  inlaying, 
and  will,  we  doubt  not,  when  known  to  book- collectors, 
be  called  into  requisition  for  ornameiiting  and  enriching 
some  of  the  rarer  and  nlofe  valuable  volumes  which 
adorn  our  public  and  private  libraries.  The  discoverer  of 
this  new  method  of  staining  leather  is  Mr.  Charles 
Tuckett,  Junior,  of  the  late  firm  of  Tuckett  and  Sons, 
Bookbinders  tp  her  Majesty,  and  to  the  British  Museum. 
He  is  already  known  to  those  interested  in  Biblibpegia  as 
the  author  of  Specimens  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Bookbind- 
ing, — a Avbi'k  which  we  regret  has  never  been  completed, 
inasmuch  as  Mr.  Tuckett  announced  his  intention  to 
supplement  the  illustrations  by  a sketch  of  the  history  of 
bookbinding  from  the  earliest  period,  a subject  to  which 
we  hear  he  has  devoted  his  leisure  hours  for  the  last 
twenty  years. 

The  admirers  of  Lord  Macaulay  will  be  gratified  to 
learn  that  the  ariginal  autograph  of  the  whole  of  the 
fifth  and  last  volume  of  his  History  of  England  has  been 
deposited  in  the  Manuscript  Department  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  a portion  of  it  placed  in  a glass  case  for 
public  inspection. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  fee.  of  the  following  Books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  and  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose : — 

Burke’s  Works.  Vols.  "VII.  and  VIII.  4to.  Boards. 

Lord  Bolingbroke’s  Works.  Vol.  II. . 4to,,  old  calf  gilt,  1/54,  Missing 
in  a set  purchased  at  Lord  Calthorpe’s  sale. 

Retrospective  Review.  Part  2.  of  Vol.  XIV.,  and  Part  1.  ofVdl.  II. 
2nd  Series. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Jeans,  Bookseller,  White  Lion  Street,  Norwich. 


Camden  Society's  PvMications. 

Promptoridm.  Vol.  11. 

Knights  Hospitallers  in  England. 

Dean  Davies’s  Journal. 

DomesdAt  of  St.  Paul’s 
Whitelock’s  Liber  Eamelicus. 

Camden  Miscellany.  Vol.  IV. 

Journal  of  Richard  Symonds. 

Wanted  by  II.  C.,  1.  Albert  Place,  Denmark  Road,  Camberwell,  S. 


Abp.  Leighton’s  Comment  on  St,  Peter.  York,  1693.  2 VoR.  4to. 

Sermons,  1691,  1692.  1746. 

Posthumous  Tracts,  London,  1708. 

Expository  Works.  Edinburgh,  1748.  ..2  Voki 

Selections  from  Leighton’s  Works.  Edinburgh,  1746, 

London,  1758. 

Hickes’s  Devotions.  London,  1717. 

Payne’s  Defence  of  W,  Law.  (1760?') 

Poems  of  Synesius  and  Gregory,  by  H.  Si  Boyd-.  London,  1814. 
Tract  for  the  Times.  No,  89. 

Eaeeb’s  Many  Mansions.  2h,d  editioti.  London,  1854. 

Wanted  by  the  Rev,  W.  West,  Hawarden,  Chester. 


Among  other  articles  of  interest  which  we  have  heen  compelled  to  post- 
pone until  next  weelc,  are  Eynes  Moryson’s  Itinerary , ^ Ilessrs.  C^. 
and  Thompson  Cooper;  Mercheta  Mulierum,  M^.  E.  The 

Debtor’s  Door  of  Newgate:  Doors  of  the  D^d,  hy  Mr.  G.  A.  Sala  ; 
The  Muilman  Family;  Rev.  Andrew  Gray;  Was  fair  John  Vanbrugh  a 
Musician?  and  many  other  articles  of  interest. 

A.  Z.  The  dramas  m The  Poetical  Works  of  Moschus,2  wfe.  1850, 
are  The  Dream;  The  Revolutionist;  Anulph.or  the  Valley  of  Vision; 
and  Sin.  The  work  is  dedicated  to  “ Dear  Opal,''  and  was  only  pub- 
lished in  London The  Emigrant,  W.  H.  Leigh.  1847,  is  wntten 

more  in  a dialogue  than  a dramatic  form,  — — The  Treasurers,  by  John 
Cooke,  is  hot  in  the  British  Museum. 

A.  B.  R.  Our  valued  correspondent  does  not  appear  to  have  consulted 
an  article  on  Sternhold  and  Hopkins's  Psalms  in  our  1st  S.  x.  366. 

J.  E.  C.  (Wigtoft.)  Where  will  a proof  of  his  article  find  this  coire- 
spondent. 

“Notes  and  QuePies ’’  is  published  at  noon  on  Friday,  antZ  is  also 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts.  The  Subscription  for  Stamped  Copies /op 
Six  Months  forwarded  direct  from  the  Publishers  (.including  the  Ilalj- 
vearly  Index)  is  Us.  id.,  which  may  be  paid  by  Post  Order  tn 

favour  of  Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy,  186.  Fleet  Street,  E.C.;  to  whom 
all  CoMMVMc&XJLOfJs  FOR  jHE  Epiior  shottld  be  addressed. 
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Doors  of  the  Dead,  322  — Eev.  Andrew  Gray,  823  — The 
Muilmau  Family,  324. 

Minos  Notes  : — “ Theosophy,  Mystical  Theology,  and  Phi- 
losophy ’■  — Life  in  a Light  Boat  — English  Taste  for  Light 
Wines  — Reversible  Breeches  — Plague  in  1563  — “Brother 
Jonathan  ” — Wordsworth  and  Campbell,  325. 

QUEllIES:  — Was  Sir  John  Vanbrugh  a Musician  ? 326 — 
Anonymous  — Sophie  Arnould  — Baird  of  Craigton  — Chil- 
dren hanged  — Rev.  Simon  Cole  — Franks  — Gaston  de  Foix 
—Inscription  — The  Libuimi  — Mediaeval  and  Modern  Mea- 
sures — The  Mowbray  Family  — Heiu’y  Muddiman  — 
“ Poems  and  Translations,  by  a Lady  ’’  — “ Prisoner  of 
Gisors,”  &c.  — Portrait  of  Spinoza  — Red  Tape  — Tassie’s 
Gems  and  Seals  — Vital  Principle  — Winchester  Poets : 
Rhedcsina  — York  Street,  Westminster  — Wanted  the 
Name  of  a Poet,  &c.,  327. 

Queries  with  Answers  : — Dagger  Scene  — Henry  de 
Blois  — Quotations  — Henry  VL,  &c.  — Darby  and  Joan, 
329. 

REPLIES  : — Earl  of  Angus  : Earl  of  Kyme,  330  — Mer- 
cheta  Mulierum,  331  — Alexander  Selkirk,  332  — Whitting- 
ton and  his  Cat,  Ib,  — Richard,  Seventh  Earl  of  Anglesey, 
334  — Pronunciation  of  Coleridge,  J6.  — Cary’s  “Relation 
of  France”  — Sonnet,  “What  is  our  Life?”  — Dr.  John- 
son’s Works  — Cardonnel  Family  — Foxe’s  Book  of' Mar- 
tyrs — History  of  the  County  of  Down  — Learned  Crusa- 
ders — Bolster’s  “Quarterly  Magazine”  — Detrus,  an 
Early  Painter — The  Pendrill  Family  — Yorkshire  Words 
— Maitland  of  Gight,  &c.,  335. 

Notes  on  Books. 


FYNES  MORYSON’S  “ITINERAPvY”  NOT  A 
POSTHUMOUS  PUBLICATION. 

Fuller  says  thatFynes  Moryson,  the  celebrated 
traveller,  died  about  1614.  Wood  not  only  adopts 
this  conjectural  date,  but,  relying  thereupon,  says 
that  his  Itinerary^  which  appeared  in  three  parts 
in  1617,  was  published  after  his  death.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  is  a mistake : for  at  the  back 
of  the  second  page  of  the  title,  is  this  notice  : — 

“ With  the  King’s  Maiesties  full  and  sole  Priuiledge  to 
the  Author,  Fynes  Moryson,  Gent.,  his  Executors,  Ad- 
ministrators, Assignes,  and  Deputies  for  21  yeeres  next 
ensuing,  to  cause  to  be  imprinted,  and  to  sell,  assigne, 
and  dispose  to  his  or  their  best  benefit,  this  Booke  and 
Bookes,  as  well  in  the  English  as  in  the  Latin  tongue ; 
as  well  these  three  Parts  finished,  as  one  or  two  Parts 

MORE  THEREOF  NOT  YET  FINISHED,  BUT  SHORTLY  TO  BE 
BERFECTED  BY  HIM : Straitlj  forbidding  any  other  during 
the  said  yeeres  to  imprint  or  cause  to  be  imprinted,  to 
import,  vtter,  or  sell,  or  cause  to  be  imported,  vttered,  or 
sold,  the  said  Booke  or  Bookes,  or  any  part  thereof  within 
any  of  his  Maiesties  Dominions;  vpon  paine  of  his  Ma- 
iesties high  displeasure,  and  to  forfet  three  pounds  law- 
full  English  money  for  euery  such  Booke,  Bookes,  or  any 
part  thereof,  printed,  imported,  vttered  or  sold  contrary 
to  the  meaning  of  this  Priuiledge ; besides  the  forfeture 
of  the  said  Book,  Books,  &c.,  as  more  at  large  appeareth 
by  his  Maiesties  Letters  Patents,  dated  the  29  of  Aprill, 
in  the  fifteenth  yeere  of  his  Maiesties  raigne  of  England, 
France,  and  Ireland,  and  of  Scotland  the  fiftieth.” 

There  is,  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi  Col- 


lege, Oxford,  a manuscript  in  English  of  a fourth 
part  of  the  Itinerary,  with  the  imprimatur  of 
Thomas  Wilson,  14th  June,  1626. 

We  will  now  state  the  known  events  in  the  life 
of  the  able  author  of  this  most  interesting  work, 
in  the  hope  that  some  of  your  correspondents  may 
enable  us  to  add  thereto : — 

1566  cir.  Born  in  Lincolnshire,  being  son  of  Tho.  Mory- 
son, Esq.,  Clerk  of  the  Pipe,  and  sometime  M.P.  for 
Great  Grimsb}^ 

1580,  May  18.  Matriculated  as  a pensioner  of  Peterhouse. 
1583-4.  Went  out  B.A. 

1584,  cir.  Chosen  Fellovf  of  Peterhouse  under  the  Queen’s 
mandate. 

1586-7.  His  mother  died.  He  and  his  brother  Henry, 
who  was  then  with  him  at  Cambridge,  each  having  an 
extraordinary  dream  that  she  passed  by  with  a sad 
countenance,  saying  that  she  could  not  come  to  his 
commencement,  as  she  bad  promised  to  do. 

1587.  Created  M.A. 

1588.  cir.  Chosen  by  the  College  to  a vacant  place  of 
privilege  to  studj^  the  civil  law. 

1589.  Licensed  by  the  College  to  travel.  Left  the  Uni- 
versity to  study  in  London. 

1590-1,  March  22.  Incorporated  M.A.  at  Oxford. 

1591,  May  1.  Set  out  on  his  travels  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  whence  he  did  not  return  till  13th  May  (0.  S.), 
1595  ; w'hen  he  landed  at  Dover.  His  father  died  w'hiist 
he  was  at  Prague,  in  the  wdnter  of  1591 ; behaving,  on 
the  very  day  on  which  his  death  occurred,  dreamt  that 
a shadow  passing  by  told  him  his  father  was  dead. 
Whilst  on  the  Continent,  he  visited  Cardinals  Allen 
and  Bellarmine,  and  Theodore  Beza. 

1595,  Dec.  8.  He  and  his  brother  Henry  set  sail  from 
England  to  Holland,  whence  they  proceeded  to  Venice, 
Jerusalem,  Joppa,  Tripoli,  Aleppo,  Antioch,  and  By- 
land; where,  on  4th  July,  1596,  his  brother  Henry 
died,  being  in  the  23rd  year  of  his  age.  He  afterwards 
went  to  Constantinople;  whence  by  way  of  Venice  he 
got  to  Stode,  and  thence  to  England;  arriving  in 
London  10th  March,  1596-7. 

1598.  Made  a journey  to  Scotland,  setting  out  in  April, 
and  soon  returning  on  account  of  unexpected  business. 
About  September  retired  to  Healing,  his  sister  Faith 
Mussendine’s  house,  near  the  south  bank  of  Humber; 
and  thei'e,  and  in  his  sister  Jane  Allington’s  house, 
near  adjoining,  he  passed  an  idle  year. 

1600,  Juljn  Resigned  his  Fellowship  at  Peterhouse,  worth 
20h  a year,  the  society  giving  him  the  profits  for  two 
years  to  come. 

Went  to  Ireland  as  secretary  to  Lord  Mountjoy 
(afterwards  Earl  of  Devonshire),  that  situation  having 
been  procured  for  him  by  his  brother  Sir  Richard 
Morj^son,  Vice-President  of  Munster  (afterwards  Lieut. - 
General  of  the  Ordnance  in  England).  In  the  cam- 
paign his  thigh  was  bruised  with  a shot  received  whilst 
in  his  saddle. 

1604,  June  19.  Obtained  from  James  I.  a pension  of  6s. 
per  diem,  on  his  surrender  of  other  pensions  formerly 
granted  to  him  and  to  Clement  Turner. 

1611-12,  Feb.  26.  Carried  the  pennon  at  the  funeral  of 
his  sister  Jane,  wife  of  George  Allington,  Esq.,  at  St. 
Botolph’s,  Aldersgate. 

1613.  Revisited  Ireland  at  the  entreaty  of  his  brother  Sir 
Richard  Moryson,  landing  at  Yougall  on  9th  Sep- 
tember. 

Under  Fynes  Moryson’s  name  was  published  at 
Dublin,  in  2 vols.  8vo.,  1735,  A History  of  Ireland, 
from  the  Year  1599  to  1603,  with  a short  Narra- 
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tive  of  the  State  of  the  Kingdom  from  the  Year 
1169  ; to  which  is  added  a Description  of  Ireland. 
Walter  Harris,  Chalmers,  and  V\  att,  seem  not  to 
have  been  aware  that  this  is  a reprint  of  the 
second  part  of  the  Itinerary.,  and  a small  portion 
of  the  third  part.  . 

The  first  part  of  the  Itinerary,  in  Latin,  forms 
MS  Harl.  5133. 

We  have  elsewhere  {Athem  Cantah.,  i.  145.) 
adverted  to  an  absurd  sratem^^nt,  that  Fynes 
Moryson  was  bro'her  of  Sir  Richard  Morysin, 
who  (lied  17th  March,  1555-6. 

Fynes  Moryson’s  arms  are  said  to  have  been — 
Or.  on  a cross,  s.  5 fienrs-de-lis  of  the  field  In 
the  University  Library,  C.unbricUm,  is  a copy  of 
the  Itinerary  bequeathed  by  Dr.  Richard  Holds- 
worth  (L*.  8.  32.).  On  the  cover  is  this  coat: 
5 fleurs-de-lis  in  cross  ; crest,  on  a ducal  coronet, 
a demi-eagle,  wings  displayed. 

C.  H.  & Thompson  Cooper. 

Cambridge. 


THE  “DEBTOR’S  DOOR”  OF  NEWGATE : DOORS 
OF  THE  DEAD. 

In  common  with  most  Londoners,  I suppose, 
I have  usually  been  content  to  assume  that  the 
Avell-known  and  ominous  portal  above  the  level 
of  the  Old  Bailey  pavement,  and  whence  those 
doomed  to  die  ascend  to  the  scaffold,  is  called 
the  “Debtor’s  Door,”  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  was,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
place  of  entrance  for  debtors  into  Newgate.  I 
am  not  about  to  deny  altogether  that  this  may 
have  been  the  case  ; and  there  are  perhaps  some 
correspondents  of  “ N.  & Q.”  who  can  remember 
when  prisoners  for  debt  were  conveyed  into  du- 
rance by  this  entrance;  but  there  are  reasons 
which  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  door  in  ques- 
tion was  originally  called  “Dead”  or  “Dead- 
man’s,”  and  that  “Debtor’s  ” is  a modern  corrup- 
tion. I am  of  course  aware  that  the  present 
Newgate  is  a comparatively  modern  structure, 
but  the  previous  prison  and  the  one  preceding  it 
may  have  had  such  doors,  and  the  latest  archi- 
tect have  followed  precedent  almost  unwittingly. 
Primd facie  it  seems  improbable  that  a turnkey 
should  have  been  continually  kept  on  guard  at 
this  one  closed  door.  The  great  atrium  to  a place 
of  confinement  is  the  main  entrance^  There  is 
the  office  or  greffe.  There  attends  the  head 
(j-aoler  to  receive  his  captive ; and  there  prisoners 
of  all  degrees  are  registered  and  inspected,  to  be 
afterwards  passed  to  their  several  departments. 
Again,  why  should  the  door  destined  for  the  re- 
ception of  debtors  be  above  the  level  of  the  foot- 
way, and  destitute  of  a flight  of  steps  ? Were  the 
debtors  expected  to  leap  into  prison  as  into  a 
quickset  hedge  ? or  have  the  steps  been  removed 
since  the  introduction  of  the  new  drop  ? To  sup- 
port my  “dead”  theory,  I have  gathered  some 


evidence  which  may  be  interesting.  In  the  city 
of  Assisi  it  was  customary  to  construct  a small 
door  different  from  the  usual  entrance  of  the 
house,  elevated  a few  feet  above  the  pavement,  and 
called  “The  Door  ot  the  Dead,”  because,  ac- 
cording to  a very  ancient  custom,  it  was  never 
used  except  for  the  passage  of  dead  persons  be- 
longing to  tbe  house.  Tlie  like  custom  obtained 
in  Italy,  at  (lubbio  and  at  Perugia;  and  these 
“ deadman’s  doors  ” may  still  be  seen  in  many 
houses  at  the  “clean  village  of  Broek,”  near  Am- 
sterdam. The  construction  of  such  doors  exclu- 
sively reserved  for  the  dead  was  known  to  the 
ancients,  who  gave  them  the  name  nf  Sandapilariw, 
from  Sandapila,  a bier  or  coffin  of  wood.  1 need 
scarcely  allude  to  the  portes  derohees  in  the  an- 
cient circuses,  called  Lihitinarice,  because  they 
served  to  remove  the  bodies  of  those  who  perished 
in  the  games.  In  the  ancient  church  of  St. 
Peter’s  in  the  Vatican,  there  is  said  to  have  been 
a narrow  portal,  called  “ Door  of  the  sentence, 
or  of  “judgment,”  because  by  it  bodies  intended 
for  interment  were  brought  in.  It  is  possible  that 
this  name  might  have  been  given  when  Christianity 
was  under  persecution,  or  that  the  idea  of  resur- 
rection to  the  final  judgment  was  attached  to 
the  appellation.  I am  bound  to  admit  that  the 
“ doors  of  the  dead  ” at  Broek  have  derogated 
from  their  original  purpose.  They  are  now  chiefly 
used  as  back  doors,  the  notable  housewives  of  the 
clean  village  being  reluctant  to  have  the  snow- 
whiie  steps  and  well  bees’-waxed  panels  of  their 
front  doors  disturbed  ; and  so  the  back  entrance 
is  made  to  satisfy  all  requirements  of  ingress  and 
egress.  Van  Hanslaer,  however  {Tableau  de  la 
Hollande,  1686),  says  of  Dutch  “Doors  of  the 
Dead  ” that  they  were  also  used  on  occasions  of 
marriage ; the  bride  and  bridegroom  passing,  on 
the  first  day  of  their  union,  through  such  a portal, 
receiving  at  the  same  time  a monition  that  this 
door  would  never  be  opened  again  unless  on  occa- 
sion of  their  passing  out  of  the  house  and  out  of  the 
world  at  the  same  time.  I have  often  thought 
that  this  Dutch  usage  might  have  something  to  do 
with  the  custom  still  preserved  of  couples  who 
have  been  married  at  St.  George’s,  Hanover 
Square,  emerging  from  the  church,  not  by  the 
front  entrance,  but  by  the  narrow  and  incon- 
venient little  vestry  door.  William  III.  had  not 
been  dead  many  years  when  this  church  was  built, 
and  we  know  how  many  Dutch  novelties  (tulip- 
fancying,  chimney  tiles,  short  pipes  — all  before 
his  reign  are  long,  but  he  brought  over  the  real 
Ostade  and  Teniers  boor’s  pipe  — and  the  cat  o’ 
nine  tails,  notably)  the  Deliverer,  introduced.  It 
only  remains  for  me  to  venture  a surmise  that  the 
sill  of  the  “ Door  of  the  Dead  ” was  placed  above 
the  pavement  to  afford  convenience  for  sliding  the 
coflin  on  to  the  bier  or  hearse. 

Gpqbgje)  Auausxus  Sai^a, 

Clement’s  Inn,  ' ' 
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KEV.  ANDREW  GRAY. 

In  “N.  & Q.”  2'"*^  S.  viii.  41.,  &c.,  there  appear 
several  admirable  and  suggestive  articles  on  the 
Works  of  Archbishop  Leighton.  The  influence  of 
Leighton  on  the  cotemporary  youthful  pastorate  of 
the  Scottish  Church  is  well  known,  and  attentively 
examined,  their  writings  might  be  found  to  afibrd 
ample  field  for  mutual  illustration. 

Of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Binning  it  has  been  said  — 

“ His  writings  resemble  those  of  Leighton  in  spirit  as 
well  as  in  style.  He  is  obviously  the  pupil  of  that  emi- 
nently-gifted individual,  and  the  admirers  of  the  one  will 
not  disdain  acquaintance  with  the  other.” 

Allow  me  at  present  to  direct  attention  to  the 
following  References^  selected  from  the  Works  of 
the  “ Reverend,  Learned,  and  Pious  Mr.  Andrew 
Gray,”  minister  in  the  Outer  High  Church  of 
Glasgow,  1654-1656.  Regarding  him,  Baillie 
(although  the  evidence  is  to  be  accepted  with 
reservation,  as  that  of  an  ecclesiastical  opponent), 
writes : — 

“ He  has  the  new  guyse  of  preaching,  which  Mr.  Hew 
Binning  and  Mr.  Robert  Leighton  began,  contemning 
the  ordinarie  way  of  exponing  and  dividing  a text,  of 
raising  doctrines  and  uses ; hot  runs  out  in  a discourse  on 
some  common  head,  in  a high,  romancing,  unscripturall 
style,  tickling  the  ear  for  the  present,  and  moving  the 
affections  in  some,  bot  leaving,  as  he  confesses,  little  or 
nought  to  the  raemorie  and  understanding.  This  we 
must  misken,  for  we  cannot  help  it.”  — Letters,  vo\.  iii. 
p.  258. 

Although  frequently  republished,  his  writings 
are  little  indebted  to  editorial  care ; and  I would 
earnestly  solicit  the  assistance  of  your  readers  in 
tracing  these  quotations  to  their  original  authori- 
ties, and  specially  to  such  authorities  as  the  author 
may  have  found  available  at  the  period  in  ques- 
tion. 

References. 

“Though  faith  doth  alone  justify,  yet  faith  doth  not 
justify,  being  alone : hence  is  that  which  we  have  so  often 
in  schools,  Fides  justificat  solum,  licet  non  solitarie.  That 
faith  justifieth  alone,  though  not  being  alone;  as  James 
doth  speak,  faith  without  works  is  dead,  and  is  of  none 
effect.”  — Mystery  of  Faith  opened  up,  Ser.  II. 

“Was  not  that  just  self-denial  in  one  that  said  he 
would  not  take  up  a crown  though  it  were  Iving  at  his 
foot?”— 75. 

“ I remember  of  one  man,  who  looked  upon  many  thou- 
sands that  were  under  his  command,  weeping  over  them, 
when  he  considered  how  that  within  few  5'ears  all  these 
should  be  laid  in  their  graves,  and  should  be  in  eteia^ 
nity.”*—  Ib.  Ser.  HI. 

“ This  is  the  motto  of  hope.  Quod  defertur,  non  aufertur ; 
that  which  is  delayed,  saith  hope,  is  not  altogether  taken 
away,  and  made  void.”  — lb.  Ser.  VI. 

“ I remember  of  one  that,  upon  his  deathbed  cried  out, 
‘ A world  for  time,  a world  for  one  inch  of  time,’  one  that 
perhaps  did  hold  his  head  high,  and  no  doubt  was  greater 
than  the  greatest  here.  His  crown  could  not  purchase 
one  inch  of  time,  but  d3’ing  with  this,  ‘Call  time  again, 
call  time  again;  ’ that  petition  was  denied,  and  so  shall 
it  be,  I fear,  to  the  most  part  that  are  here.”  — Jb. 

* Reference  is  here  made  to  the  well-known  anecdote 
of  Xerxes,  recorded  by  Herodotus,  book  vii.  cap.  45,  46. 


“I  think  it  was  a pretty  hieroglyphic  of  the  Egyptians, 
they  painted  time  with  three  heads;  the  first  head,  that 
pointeth  out  time  that  was  past,  was  a greedy  wolf  gap- 
ing, which  importeth  this,  that  our  time  past  was  mis- 
spent, and  there  was  nothing  left,  but  like  wolf  to  gape 
for  it  again ; and  there  w^as  that  second  head  of  a roaring 
lion  round,  which  importeth  the  time  present,  and  for  this 
end  was  so  painted  that  people  might  lay  hold  upon  their 
present  opportunities,  otherwise  it  would  be  the  matter 
of  their  ruin,  and  of  their  eternal  undoing.  And  there 
w’as  that  last  head,  which  was  a deceitful  dog  fawning, 
which  signifies  that  the  people  may  deceive  themselves 
with  the  time  to  come,  thinking  they  will  be  religious  at 
their  death,  and  that  they  will  overcome  at  their  death, 
but  this  is  a flattery  no  better  than  the  fawning  of  a mad 
dog.”  — lb. 

“ I remember  of  one  Philip,  King  of  Macedonia,  who 
had  a substitute  for  this  very  end,  to  cry  at  his  chamber- 
door  every  morning.  Memento  mori,  memento  mori,  memento 
mori.  Remember  thou  art  to  die.  And  it  is  reported  to 
have  been  the  practice  of  the  nobles  of  Greece,  in  the 
day  whereon  their  emperor  was  crowned,  that  they  pre- 
sented a marble  stone  unto  him ; and  he  was  asked,  after 
what  fashion  he  would  have  his  tombstone  made?  which 
practice  speaks  forth  this  unto  us,  that  although  these 
were  most  destitute  of  the  light  of  the  Scripture,  they 
were  very  mindful  of  death.”  — Sermon  concerning  Death. 

“ I remember  a word  recorded  of  such  a wretched  one 
[night  and  day  taken  up  with  the  world,  and  not  pre- 
pared for  death],  who  was  exceedingly  rich ; said  he,  ‘ I 
would  give  so  many  thousands  of  money,  if  death  will 
give  me  but  one  dajV  j^et  he  got  it  not.  And  0 ! how 
suddenly  will  death  surprise  many  of  us,  as  it  did  him.” 

— 75. 

“ That  is  the  motto  of  a Christian,  spero  meliora,  which 
he  holdeth  up  in  his  flag,  even  in  the  greatest  storm,  and 
at  length  hefindeth  it  true,  that  hope  maketh  not  ashamed.’’ 
Great  and  Precious  Promises,  Ser.  V. 

“ We  may  compare  them  [the  graces  of  the  gospel] 
unto  Hippocrates’s  twins,  of  whom  it  is  reported  — ‘They 
did  laugh  and  weep  together,  and  they  did  grow  toge- 
ther.’ ” — Usefulness  of  Faith  in  advancing  Sanctifica- 
tion. 

“ We  maj'  say  that  which  one  spake  to  another  purpose, 
Cum  inter  homines  fui,  minor  homo  redivi : for  we  may  say 
this,  that  when  we  have  been  among  Christians,  we  do 
oftentimes  return  less  Christians.”  — Directions  and  In- 
stigations to  the  Duty  of  Prayer. 

“We  would  say  that  which  a Heathen  said,  — ‘ It  is 
much  to  be  as  serious  alone  in  the  exercise  of  his  mind 
and  affection,  in  pursuing  after  these  duties,  as  when  he 
is  in  companv.’  ” — Ib. 

“ Hence  a Heathen  well  said  to  this  purpose,  — Qui  bene 
latet,  bene  vivit, — He  that  lurks  well,  lives  well.” — lb. 

“ Coveting  to  be,  as  one  said,  Aut  Ccesar,  aut  nihil.” 

— Ib. 

“ VVe  think  the  exercise  of  godliness  is  a reward  to 
itself,  as  we  may  saj’-  that  word,  Pietas  sibi  Proemium.” 

— Ib. 

“ That  ambitious  letter  of  Caesar’s  will  not  hold  here, 

’ Veni,  vidi,  vici.” — I'he  Spiritual  Warfare,  Ser.  11. 

“ It  was  a notable  and  most  true  saying  of  a Heathen, 

‘ As  many  vices,  as  manj"  masters.’  ” — lb.  Ser.  VI. 

“ It  was  a noble  saying  of  one,  in  the  commendation 
of  victory  over  a man’s  self — Tunc  omnia  regna  tenebis, 
cum  poteris  rexis.se  tui.  Ye  shall  then  be  made  a possessor  of 
all  kingdoms,  when  ye  shall  be  made  a ruler  and  king  oj  your- 
self.” — Spiritual  Contentment,  Ser.  I. 

“ I confess,  that  opinion  of  the  Stoics,  that  did  commend 
indolencv  and  want  of  passions  unto  men,  that  they 
should  not  be  moved  with  grief  for  the  want  of  anything, 
nor  be  moved  with  joy  for  the  having  or  possessing  of 
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anything,  is  in  some  sense  good ; hence  was  it,  that  in 
some  sense  they  spoke  divinely,  Nihil  boni  vel  mali  acci- 
dit  homini,  nisi  bonus  vel  malus  animus^  that  there  was  no 
evil  nor  good  that  did  befal  man,  but  only  a good  and 
evil  mind;  if  the  heart  was  in  a divine  and  spiritual 
frame,  they  knew  not  what  any  other  sad  or  anxious  lot 
could  do  to  them.”  — lb. 

There  exists  a strong  analogy  betvteen  these 
two  latter  quotations,  and  the  aphoristic  maxims 
mentioned,  viin  62. 

“As  one  spoke  well,  He  conceived  ihat  the  greatest 
riches  of  a man  did  consist  in  poverty  of  desires,  and  in 
being  content  with  that  lot  wherein  God  had  placed 
him,”  — Ib.  Ser.  II. 

“ That  ancient  advice  of  a heathen,  Know  yourself,  were 
worthy  to  be  practised  by  all  Christians.”  — ■ Ib. 

“ We  conceive,  that  it  is  a remarkable  thing  that  is  re- 
corded of  Sesoslris,  King  of  Egypt,  who  was  so  ambitious 
that  he  would  needs  have  his  chariot  drawn  by  four 
kings,  one  of  whom  had  his  eye  continually  upon  the 
mmtion  of  the  Vr^heel  of  the  chariot,  which  the  king  ob- 
serving, did  ask  him  the  ground  why  he  did  so  exercise 
himself.?  He  did  most  fitly  reply,  ‘ It  putteth  me  in  mind 
of  the  mutability  and  changefulness  of  the  things  of  the 
world ; for  (saith  he)  the  highest  part  of  the  wheel  is 
instantly  the  lowest  part,  and  the  lowest  part  of  the 
w^heel  is  instantly  the  highest;  ’ which  moved  the  am- 
bitious prince  to  desist  from  so  ambitious  a practice.” — 
Ib. 

“The  most  part  of  us  wdll  be  orators  like  Cicero,  in  de- 
claiming our  calamities,  and  in  setting  them  forth  to  the 
full.”— 

“ I shall  only  say  to  you,  that  which  is  recorded  of 
Alexander,  who,  after  he  had  purchased  the  possession  of 
the  world,  was  so  far  from  attaining  to  contentment,  that 
(as  it  is  recorded  of  him)  ‘ he  sat  down  and  wept,  because 
there  v/as  not  another  world  to  purchase.’  ” — Ib. 

“ I remember  a word  of  one  that  was  determined  in  a 
thing,  and  was  desired  to  be  deliberate:  he  answered, 

‘ There  needed  no  deliberation  in  so  good  a thing.’  ” — 
Exhortation  at  Kirkliston,  Fourth  Table. 

“It  was  the  prayer  of  a religious  person,  ‘Lord  (sa5's 
he)  never  make  me  a servant  of  the  creatures.’  ” — Ser- 
mon on  Delighting  in  God. 

“ It  is  true  that  is  said,  Non  minor  est  virtus,  quam 
querere,  parta  tuerL  ‘ It  is  no  less  art  or  virtue  to  keep 
the  things  that  are  purchased,  than  to  purchase  them,’  ” 
— Sermon  on  Christian  Diligence. 

“ It  is  reported  of  the  Heathens,  when  reflecting  upon 
the  famous  acts  of  their  predecessors,  it  bereaved  them  of 
their  night’s  rest.”  — Jesus  Christ  precious  to  Believers. 

“As  one  said  well,  ‘Man’s  life  being  but  a point,  drawn 
in  that  immense  line  of  eternity  before,  and  eternity 
after.’  ” — The  Time  of  Life,  a Time  of  Trouble. 

“ That  was  indeed  a notable  saying  of  old,  which  a 
Christian  may  say,  with  more  assurance,  and  upon  better 
ground ; one  who  did  willingly  dissolve  or  bestow  all  his 
inheritance,  and  gave  away  all  his  possessions,  when 
asked  what  he  did  reserve  to  himself,  said  — ‘ No  more  but  ■ 
hope.’’  He  had  no  more  reserved  to  him  but  the  hope  of 
eternal  life,  and  that  everlasting  fruition  of  God.  He 
might  solace  himself  in  the  midst  of  all  his  anxieties. 
What  can  he  desire  more?  ” — Ib. 

“ It  whs  a saying  of  a king  in  the  East,  who  having  given 
away  all  his  possessions,  one  of  his  courtiers  did  ask  him, 
what  he  did  keep  to  himself,  he  answered,  LZbjoe.”  — Hope 
productive  of  Holiness. 

“ As  Seneca  said,  No7i  accepimus  vitain  brevem,  sed  faci- 
mus  : ‘We  have  not  received  a short  life,  but  we  have 
made  it  so.’  ” — The  Time  of  Life,  a Time  of  Trouble. 


“ If  such  a supposition  had  been  possible,  ye  would 
have  condescended  rather  to  be  in  hell  with  Christ,  than 
to  be  in  heaven  without  him,  as  one  piously  once  spake.” 

— The  Believer's  Love  to  an  unseen  Christ. 

“ I think  that  which  we  speak  in  schools  is  eminently 
verifled  of  a Christian,  Anima  magis  est  ubi  amat,  quam  uhi 
animat,  ‘‘The  soul  of  a Christian  is  more  where  it  loves 
than  where  it  lives.’  ” — Ih 

“ I think  that  which  once  a philosopher  spake,  when 
the  city  wherein  he  dwelt  was  robbed  and  spoiled,  being- 
asked  that  question.  If  he  had  lost  anything?  answered 
thus  — ^ That  all  that  he  had,  he  catrieci  about  with  him,’ 
Omnia  mea  mecum  porto."  — Ib. 

“ That  was  an  excellent  testimony  of  an  Heathen,  that 
he  persuaded  men  to  be  as  religious  alone  as  in  com- 
pany.”— The  sincere  Christian,  God' s peculiar  Favourite. 

“ The  man  that  is  humble  when  he  reflects  upon  his 
unspeakable  lowness  by  humility,  and  his  unspeakable 
lowness  by  faith,  cries  O altitudo  divini  amoris ; O mirum 
est,  si  ignores ; majoris  est  admirationis,  si  sciatur.  0 the 
height  of  the  love  of  God ! It  is  a wonder,  if  thou  know 
it  not ; but  it  will  be  a greater  wonder,  if  thou  know  it.” 
— Sermon  on  Humility,  the  Christian' s best  Ornameiit. 

“ Ye  have  need  to  know  that  to  which  your  natural 
temper  and  disposition  inclines;  whether,  as  the  Heathen 
speaks,  if  it  be  born  to  high  things,  or  whether  ye  sup- 
pose yoUr  spirits  would  be  content  to  walk  in  a low  and 
humble  sphere,”  ■ — Precious  Remedies  against  Sata^i's  De- 
vices. 

To  these  may  be  added  from  Howie’s  Memoir 
in  the  Scots  Worthies  — 

“The  Spirit  of  God  began  Very  early  to  move  him* 
there  being  such  a delightful  gravity  in  his  young  con- 
versation, that  what  Gregory  Nazianzen  once  said  of  the 
great  Basil  might  be  applied  to  him  — ‘ That  he  held 
forth  learning  beyond  his  age,  and  fixedness  of  manners 
beyond  his  learning.’  ” 

In  these  sermons  we  find  at  least  two  instances 
of  the  verb  rdire  ^ being  employed  in  the  Sense 
referred  to,  viii.  44. : — 

“ Now,  is  there  any  of  you  that,  at  the  very  reading  of 
these  words, Pray  without  ceasing,  may  not  retire  himself?  ” 

— The  Duty  of  Prayer,  Ser.  I. 

“Christ  retires  himself  from  us.” — The  Shifidness  aoid 
Loss  of  not  Calling  on  God. 

They  also  furnish  an  early  example  of  the  pro- 
verb, Familiarity  breeds  contempt,  viii.  530. : — 

“ I suppose  too  much  familiaritj^  of  a Christian  with 
God  corrupts  good  manners,  as  we  Say.”  — How  to  Pre- 
bent  Spiritual  Pride,  Ser.  IV. 

William  Galloway. 


THE  MUILMAN  FAMILY. 

In  the  year  1770  appeared  a work,  in  6 vols. 
8vo.,  published  at  Chelmsford,  entitled  The  His- 
tory of  Essex,  “ by  a Gentleman.”  There  is  little 
doubt  but  that  Peter  Muilman  was  the  author  or 

* Retire,  V.  t.  to  withdraw;  to  take  awa3% 

“ He  reffrecZ  himself  his  wife,  and  children  into  a forest.” 
■ — Sidney. 

“ As  Avlien  the  sun  is  present  all  the  year. 

And  never  doth  retire  his  golden  ra\^”  — Davies. 
“This  transitive' use  of  refire  is  now  obsolete.”  — Dr. 
Ogilvie’s  Imp.  Die. 
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ostensible  projector  of  this  work,  his  name  ap- 
pearing in  the  preface,  although  he  honestly  de^ 
dares  that  he  contributed  but  very  little  to  the 
writing  of  it,  with  the  exception  of  that  portion 
relating  to  the  parts  of  the  county  where  his  own 
estates  were  situated.  The  editor,  who  gives  a 
dedication  to  Peter  Muilman,  Esq.,  has  also  con- 
cealed his  name  ; nevertheless,  he  must  have  com- 
piled the  principal  portion.  That  a foreigner 
should  have  constructed  an  English  county  his- 
tory is  a circumstance  worthy  of  note ; and  still 
further  remarkable  is  it,  that  no  notice  of  him  has 
appeared  save  a slight  sketch  in  the  Gent.  Mag. 
“ N.  & Q.”  is,  therefore,  the  proper  chronicler  of 
all  such  neglected  biographical  memoranda. 

Peter  Muilman,  the  historian,  came  over  from 
Holland,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  in  the  month  of 
February,  1722.  He  was  the  third  out  of  five 
sons  of  Pieter  Schout  Muilman,  merchant,  who 
married  Maria  Meulemaer.  Originally  these  Muil- 
mans  were  a noble  family.  Counts  of  Berenger  in 
the  Duchy  of  Brabant : the  younger  branch  of 
whom,  on  account  of  Spanish  persecution,  left 
their  native  place  atid  retired  to  Zutphen,  where 
they  seated  themselves  near  Deventer  on  an  estate 
called  Muyl,  being  resident  there  for  nearly  three 
centuries.  From  this  they  changed  their  name  to 
Muilman.  From  Zutphen,  some  part  of  the  fa- 
mily went  to  Amsterdam.  Pieter  Schout  Mull- 
maiq  above-mentioned,  had  five  sons,  all  selecting 
the  paternal  profession  for  an  occupation  ; when 
the  father,  considering  that  it  was  too  many  for 
one  spot,  came  to  the  determination  of  placing 
two  of  the  number  in  England,  where  their  mu- 
tual correspondences  and  connexions  might  tend 
to  their  advantage.  Accordingly,  in  the  year 
1715,  Henry,  the  elder,  came  over,  and  subse- 
quently Peter,  the  third  ; and  the  two  brothers 
entered  into  partnership.  The  elder,  Henry,  mar- 
ried Ann,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Darnel  of  the 
Marshalsea  Court ; and  died  suddenly,  while  sit- 
ting in  his  chair, ’on  the  4th  of  May,  1772,  leaving 
an  only  daughter.  Peter,  the  younger  brother, 
married  in  April,  1634,  Mary,  daughter  of  Richard 
Chiswell,  Esq.,  sometime  M.P.  for  Caine,  co.  Wilts. 
This  lady’s  brother  dying  intestate,  July  3,  1773, 
she  came  into  possession  of  a fortune  of  120,000Z. 
This  immense  property  Mr.  P.  Muilman,  unwil- 
ling to  have  the  trouble  attendant  thereon,  imme- 
diately resigned  to  his  son  Richard,  a merchant  of 
London,  who  assumed  therefrom  the  additional 
names  of  Trench  Chiswell.  From  his  own  patri- 
mony, derived  from  his  father  in  Holland,  Mr.  P. 
Muilman  purchased  his  estates  of  Great  and  Little 
Yeldham  and  Kirby  Hall,  in  Essex.  He  died  at 
his  residence  in  Marylebone,  Feb.  4,  1790,  set. 
seventy-seven,  worth  350,000Z.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  but,  through 
some  quarrel  with  that  learned  body,  was  expelled 
their  Society.  Morant  acknowledges  his  obliga- 


tions to  him  in  his  History  of  Essex.  Henry 
Muilman  was  married  to  Constantia  Teresa  Phil- 
lips : vide  that  romantic  story  in  her  Apology. 
Rich.  Muilman  Trench  Chiswell,  who  inherited 
the  above  magnificent  fortune,  having  entered 
into  some  unsuccessful  speculations,  committed 
suicide.  The  major  part  of  the  Muilman  family 
who  remained  abroad  continued  in  commercial 
pursuits,  with  the  exception  of  one  branch,  who 
took  to  divinity  ; there  being  at  one  time  a father 
and  four  or  five  sons  of  the  name  at  the  Hague, 
and  other  places,  in  holy  orders.  Ithuriel. 


. Mimx 

“ Theosophy,  Mystical  Theology,  and  Phi- 
losophy ” (see  last  week's  “ N.  ^ Q.”  p.  306.)  — ■ 
It  was  omitted  to  request,  that  Replies  to  the 
“ Inquiry  ” there  made,  should  contain  particulars 
where,  or  to  what  agents,  in  London.,  parcels  con- 
taining copies  of  the  Work  in  question,  might  be 
delivered,  so  as  to  save  all  unnecessary  expence 
of  carriage.  It  perhaps  also  ought  to  have  been 
added,  that  the  title  of  the  Work  referred  to,  is 
thus  : — 

“ Notes  and  Materials  for  an  Adequate  Biography  of 
the  celebrated  Divine  and  Theosopher,  William  Law. 
Comprising  an  Elucidation  of  the  Scope  and  Contents  of 
the  Writings  of  Jacob  Bbhme,  and  of  his  great  Commen- 
tator Dionysius  Andreas  Freher;  with  a notice  of  [J.  G. 
Gichtel,  Francis  Lee,  and  others,  as  and  of]  the  Mystical 
Divinity  and  most  curious  and  solid  Learning  of  all  ages 
of  the  world.  Printed  for  Private  circulation.” 

Life  in  a Light  Boat.  — There  have  been 
several  instances  in  “ N.  & Q.”  lately  of  long  in- 
cumbencies. Some  parallels  may  be  found  in  the 
Eeport  on  Lighthouses.,  lately  given  to  Parliament. 
The  Commissioners,  speaking  of  the  Owers’  Light 
Vessel,  say  : — 

“ The  Master  stated  that  his  father  had  been  on  board 
this  floating  light  for  fifty-eight  years ; he  himself  had 
• been  on  board  for  forty-two  years,  during  which  time  the 
vessel  had  been  adrift  only  once.” 

What  a lesson  of  patience  may  we  learn  from  this. 
We  can  scarcely  wonder  that  the  under-keeper  of 
the  Smalls’  Light,  who  had  formerly  been  a watch- 
maker at  Ealing,  called  it  “rusting  a man’s  life 
away.”  The  head-keeper  seemed  of  a more  cheer- 
ful temperament,  and  his  account  of  once  catching 
a young  seal  is  very  amusing.  He  descended 
from  his  perch  in  the  lighthouse,  and,  placing  a 
bag  in  front  of  the  seal  as  he  slept,  “he  poked  him 
up  behind  with  a stick,  and  in  he  went.”  Truly 
a curious  chapiter  on  Romance  and  Reality  might 
be  gathered  from  this  Blue  Book.  L.  L.  B. 

English  Taste  for  Light  Wines.  — Mr. 
Gladstone  has  told  us,  in  his  speech  on  the  bud- 
get, that  in  “ the  good  old  times  ” the  nation  had 
a taste  for  light  wines.  In  confirmation  of  this 
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fact  I send  you  the  following  document,  which 
relates  to  a period,  I imagine,  still  more  remote 
than  that  to  which  he  referred.  It  is  an  order 
for  1000  pipes  of  Bordeaux,  wine,  to  be  consumed 
in  London  in  one  day  — the  coronation- day  of 
Edward  II.  : — 

“ Rex  Senescallo  suo  Vasconise  et  constabulario  suo 
Burdegalise,  salutem. 

“ Mandamus  vobis  quod  in  Ducatu  praedicto,  in  locis, 
quibus  ad  majus  commodum  nostrum  expedire  videritis, 
de  mille  doliis  boni  vini  ad  opus  nostrum  provided,  ac  ea 
pro  solempnitate  Coronationis  nostrae  usque  London,  cum 
festinatione  qua  poteritis,  sub  tuta  custodia  cariari  faci- 
atis.  Itk  quod  sint  ibidem  circa  festum  Natalis  Domini 
proximo  futurura  ad  ultimum;  pincernse  nostro  ibidem 
liberanda  : et  hoc  nullo  modo  omittatis. 

“Mandamus  enim  mercatoribus  de  Societate  Frisco - 
baldorum  de  Florentia,  receptoribus  exituum  Ducatus 
praedicti,  quod  de  exitibus  illis  expensas,  quas  tarn  in 
emptione  vinorum  illorum,  et  fretatione  navium,  quam 
custodia  eorundem  et  alio  modo  quo  circa  eadem  vina  ra- 
tionabiliter  apponi  contigerit,  per  visum  et  testimonium 
alterius  vestrum,  solvant  indilatb. 

“Teste  Rege  apud  Clipston,  25  die  Septembris”  (an. 
1307). 

Considering  the  comparatively  small  population 
of  London  at  that  time,  this  is  truly  an  enormous 
supply  for  one  feast.  It  indicates,  too,  the  taste 
of  ol  ttoAAo!,  whose  thirst  it  was  destined  to  quench. 
I fear,  however,  that  this  wholesome  beverage, 
however  cheap  it  may  become,  will  never  make 
head  against  the  “wine  of  malt still  less  will  it 
suit  the  blase  taste  of  the  alas  I too  numerous  fre- 
quenters of  gin  palaces.  John  Williams. 

Arno’s  Court. 

Reversible  Breeches.  — • 

“ These  are  to  give  notice  to  all  whom  it  may  concern, 
that  one  Charles  Stockin,  a Watch-maker,  about  forty 
years  of  age,  of  a middle  stature,  with  a gray  Doublet, 
and  a pair  of  white  buskin  Breeches,  lined  with  the  same 
cloath  as  his  Doublet  is,  which  at  his  pleasure  he  may 
turn;  being  Journey-man  to  Thomas  Silesby,  Watch- 
maker in  Northampton,  did”  . . . “ take  away  from  the 
said  Thomas  Silesby  three  watches,”  &c.,  &c. — Advertise- 
ment in  Mercurius  Politicus,  from  Thursday,  June  10,  to 
Thursday’,  June  17,  1658. 

S.  H.  H. 

Plague  in  1563.  — Observing  a Note  on  this 
subject  in  p.  100.  of  the  present  volume,  I re- 
ferred to  a London  register  under  my  care,  All- 
hallows, Barking,  and  found  that  there  were  288 
burials  in  the  plague  year,  1563.  Only  fifty-three 
persons  are  entered  as  buried  in  1562,  and  only 
twenty-seven  persons  in  the  year  1564. 

JUXTA  TuRRIM. 

“ Brother  Jonathan.”  — Is  not  the  document 
(2”'^  S.  xi.  263.),  cited  by  Mr.  John  S.  Burn, 
remarkable  as  aflfbrding  an  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  the  term  “ Brother  Jonathan”  as  applied 
to  Americans  ? Is  there  an  earlier  date  than 
1767  to  any  document,  to  explain  a claim  to  land 
through  “Jonathan”  among  the  people  north  of 
the  new  black  republic  of  Secederia  ? T.  F. 


Wordsworth  and  Campbell. — Rogers’s  Table- 
Talk  (p.  253.)  gives  a criticism  of  Wordsworth’s 
on  Campbell’s  Pleasures  of  Hope.  In  it  he  says  : 

“ The  lines  — 

“ Where  Andes,  giant  of  the  western  star. 

With  meteor -standard  to  the  winds  unfurled, 

Looks  from  his  throne  of  clouds  o’er  half  the  world,” — 
are  sheer  nonsense,  — nothing  more  than  a poetical  indi- 
gestion. What  has  a giant  to  do  with  a star?  VThat  is 
a meteor -standard  ? ” 

If  Wordsworth  had  been  better  acquainted  with 
Paradise  Lost,  he  would  not  have  made  the  last 
remark.  The  following  lines,  from  Book  1.  331., 
&c.,  explain  Campbell’s  meaning  : — 

“ Then  straight  commands,  that  ... 

be  uprear’d, 

His  mighty  standard 

The  Imperial  ensign;  which,  full  high  advanced. 
Shone  like  a meteor  streaming  to  the  wind.’' 

Athor. 


WAS  SIR  JOHN  VANBRUGH  A MUSICIAN? 

By  the  kindness  of  one  of  your  esteemed  corre- 
spondents, I have  now  before  me  a piece  of  music 
consisting  of  seven  pages  folio,  with  the  following 
heading  or  half-title  : — 

“ Lysander,  a Cantata,  Now  first  published,  October, 
1813,  from  the  Manuscript  Music  of  the  Celebrated  Sir 
John  Vanbrugh,  the  early  Patron  of  the  divine  Handel, 
by  George  Vanbrugh,  B.C.L , Rector  of  Aughton,”  &c. 

It  has  no  imprint  or  publisher’s  name,  from 
which  we  may  infer  that  it  was  a private  publica- 
tion. The  copy  to  which  I refer  was  a presenta- 
tion one.  It  has  passed  through  the  post,  and  has 
the  following  superscription  on  the  blank  side : 
“ William  Egerton,  Esq.,  Tatton  Park,  Knuts- 
ford,” 

Thus,  then,  according  to  the  statement  here  put 
forth,  which  has  not  been  noticed,  as  far  as  I can 
learn,  by  any  subsequent  writer,  we  are  to  add  a 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  music  to  the  other  ac- 
complishments of  the  witty  knight.  Sir  John  Van- 
brugh. But  before  we  enrol  him  a member  of 
one  of  the  sister  arts,  let  us  examine  a little  into 
his  claim.  I own  that  I am  a disbeliever  in  the 
statement  put  forth  by  his  descendant  — for  so  I 
presume  the  Rev.  George  Vanbrugh  to  have  been, 
— and  for  this  reason.  There  was  a composer  of 
music,  a professional  musician,  who  flourished  in 
the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  of  the 
name  of  Vanbrugh.  He  invariably,  as  far  as  I 
have  seen,  prints  his  name  Mr.  Vanbrugh,  but  the 
compiler  of  the  Catalogue  of  Music  in  the  British 
Museum,  enters  his  works  under  George  Van- 
brugh, doubtless  with  some  good  reason.  I have 
one  of  his  publications  now  before  me.  It  is  en- 
titled : — 

“Mirth  and  Harmony,  consisting  of  Vocal  and  Instru- 
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mental  Musick,  as  Songs  and  Ariets  for  One  and  Two 
Voices;  and  a Cantata;  several  of  the  Songs  on  Divert- 
ing Subjects.  The  whole  Compos’d  by  Mr.  Vanbrughe. 
Printed  for  and  Sold  b}’^  John  Walsh  in  Catherine  Street 
in  the  Strand,  and  hy  the  Author  next  door  to  Mr.  Roome 
near  the  Sun  Tavern  in  Fleet  Street.^’ 

No  date  is  given  to  the  book,  but  the  compiler 
of  the  Catalogue  in  the  British  Museum  places  it 
under  the  year  1730.  Be  this  as  it  may,  suffice  it 
that  at  p.  28.,  we  find  the  Cantata  published  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Vanbrugh  as  the  composition  of  Sir 
John,  note  for  note.,  word  for  word,  the  same,  under 
the  title  of  Lysander,  or  the  Parting.  Thus  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Vanbrugh  is  altogether  in  error.  Sir 
John  Vanbrugh  was  not  the  composer  of  Lysan^ 
der,  nor,  as  far  as  we  know,  of  any  other  piece  of 
music. 

As  regards  the  latter  statement  on  the  title-page 
I have  quoted,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Vanbrugh  is  not  more 
fortunate  in  his  guess.  Sir  John  V anbrugh  was  as- 
suredly not  the  patron  of  Handel.  All  the  lives  of 
the  great  musician  are  totally  silent  as  to  the  patron- 
age spoken  of,  and  I have  examined  Handel’s  own 
printed  subscription  lists  with  equal  ill  success. 
The  contrary  seems  to  have  been  the  case.  Sir 
John  Vanbrugh  was  the  patron  of  Handel’s  well- 
known  rivals,  Bononcini  and  Ariosti ; and  his 
name  is  found  as  a subscriber  to  the  “ Arietts  ” of 
the  one,  and  the  “ Cantatas  ” of  the  other. 

It  now  becomes  a question  as  to  whether  any 
relationship  existed  between  the  two  Vanbrughs. 
Nothing  whatever  is  known  of  the  composer.  The 
Biographical  Dictionary  of  Musicians,  1824,  gives 
this  short  notice  : — 

“Vanbrugh,  a professor  of  music,  resident  in  London, 
composed  and  published  two  elegant  collections  of  songs, 
in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  some  of  which  became 
great  favourites.” 

Was  he  brother  to  Sir  John  ? The  Vanbrughs 
were  originally  of  Ghent  in  Flanders.  Giles  fled 
to  this  country  on  the  Duke  of  Alva’s  persecution 
of  the  Protestants,  and  became  a merchant  in 
London.  His  son,  Giles,  married  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  by  whom  he  had 
fourteen  or  fifteen  children.  Sir  John  Vanbrugh 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  second  son  of  this 
Giles,  but  some  authorities  say  of  William  Van- 
burgh  or  “ Vanderberg,”  as  his  name  is  spelt  in 
A Collection  of  the  Names  of  the  Merchants  living 
in  and  about  the  City  of  London,  12mo.  1677. 
Giles  Vanbrugh,  the  younger,  resided  many  years 
in  Chester,  from  which  circumstance  it  has  been 
supposed  that  that  city  was  the  birth-place  of 
Sir  John.  But  Chalmers  says  of  this  person,  “ Re- 
moving to  London,  he  obtained  the  place  of  Comp- 
troller of  the  Treasury  Chamber.  He  died  in 
1715.”  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Hughes  says  (“N. 
& Q.,”  S.  viii.  233.),  that  he  died  at  Chester, 
and  was  buried  with  several  of  his  children  at 
Trinity  Church,  July  19,  1689.” 

The  history  of  the  Vanbrugh  family  is  a mass  of 


confusion  and  contradiction.  I should  be  glad  of 
any  new  information  that  would  clear  up  some  of 
the  discrepancies,  and,  perhaps,  if  I am  favoured 
with  any  notices  from  your  able  correspondents,  I 
may  be  able  to  show  more  clearly  the  distinction 
between  the  poet  Vanbrugh,  and  the  musician 
Vanbrugh,  as  also  the  relationship,  if  any,  that 
existed  between  them.  Edward  F.  Rimbault. 


Anonymous.  — 1.  In  a Catalogue  of  Mr.  J.  C. 
Hotten,  I find  a book  with  the  following  title  : 
Sacred  Drama,  performed  at  Northwich,  Cheshire, 
12mo.,  1767.  Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me 
any  information  regarding  the  author  or  editor? 
2.  Who  is  the  author  of  Village  Virtues,  a Drama- 
tic Satire,  in  two  parts  (Scene,  Cornwall,)  4to., 
London,  1796?  A.  Z. 

Anonymous.  — 

“ Protestant  Reminiscences,  or  the  Church  of  Rome  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  a Lajmian.  Hatchard  & 
Son,  Piccadilly,  1827.” 

Can  you  inform  me  the  name  of  the  author  of 
the  above  able  work?  George  Lloyd. 

Sophie  Arnould.  — I have  a charming  engrav- 
ing, “par  T.  Massard  en  1773,”  dedicated  by 
Greuze  “a  Mademoiselle  Sophie  Arnould,  Pen- 
sionnaire  du  Roi  et  Premiere  Actrice  de  I’Aca- 
demie  Royale  de  Musique  ” of  Greuze’s  picture, 
“ La  Cruche  Cassee,”  which  I believe  is  at  the 
Louvre.  I should  be  glad  to  know  if  it  is  a por- 
trait of  Madlle.  Arnould,  or  rather  if  she  sat  for 
the  picture,  and  if  it  is  of  any  special  interest 
apart  from  its  own  merits  ? J.  C.  H. 

Baird  of  Craigton.  — In  Dr.  Strang’s  Glas- 
gow and  its  Clubs,  mention  is  made  of  a Mr.  Baird 
of  Craigton  as  a “ man  of  old  family.”  I shall  be 
much  obliged  for  any  particulars  of  his  descent  or 
connexions.  Sigma  Theta. 

Children  hanged.  — At  a meeting  on  behalf 
of  the  Islington  Reformatory  and  Ragged  School, 
reported  in  the  Clerkenwell  News  of  April  17, 
1861,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Guthrie  said  — 

“You  put  children  to  the  bar  in  this  country — ay, 
you  used  to  hang  them,  ten  at  a time  of  a morning. 
In  George  the  Second’s  time,  two  infants,  in  what  you 
call  ‘ Merry  England,’  below  ten  years  of  age,  were  hung 
up  before  heaven,  in  the  sight  of  weeping  angels.” 

What  were  the  names  and  ages  of  the  children, 
and  when,  where,  and  for  what  were  they  exe- 
cuted ? Fitzhopkins. 

Garrick  Club. 

Rev.  Simon  Cole.  — Can  any  Lincolnshire  an- 
tiquary give  any  information  of  the  Rev.  Simon 
Cole,  clerk,  who  occurs  as  a commissioner  in  some 
Turnpike  Road  Acts  of  that  county,  about  the 
year  1758  ? And  also  of  Rev.  Simon  Cole,  one 
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of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  same  county,  | 
about  1830?  J-  E.  C. 

Eka2jks.  — I should  feel  obliged  to  any  of  your 
correspondents  who  could  inform  me  who  had  the 
privilege  of  franking  letters  besides  the  members 
of  the  two  houses  of  parliament  ? There  were,  I 
know,  certain  persons  who  franked  by  virtue  of 
their  offices.  I suppose  the  ministers  did  so  ; I 
believe  also  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  and  some 
of  the  clerks  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons 
were  free  of  the  post.  Where  can  I get  any  cer- 
tain information  ? . H.  M. 

Gaston  de  Foix.— Was  this  young  warrior’s 
mother  a sister  of  Louis  XII.  ? And  what  was 
the  position  of  the  De  Foix  family,  to  justify  suc- 
cessful pretensions  to  alliance  with  royalty  ? 

Fear  Gan  Eolus. 

Inscription,™  Wanted  a copy  of  the  inscrip- 
tion in  Fulham  churchyard  on  the  tomb  of  Mrs. 
Kawling,  wife  of  Mr.  John  Rawling  of  Kensing- 
ton, &c.,  surgeon,  who  died  in  1790,  or  give  some 
information  how  such  copy  may  be  obtained. 

An  Original  Subscriber. 

The  Liburni.  --  Can  any  of  your  correspon- 
dents direct  me  to  any  ancient  author,  who  has 
described  the  Liburni  (or  Croats)  as  remarkable 
for  their  contempt  of  death  ? 

A commentator  on  Horace,  not  I believe  much 
known,  mentions  it  as  a fact,  without  giving  his 
authority ; and  founds  upon  it  a new  reading  of 
the  verse  of  Horace,  describing  Cleopatra’s  death, 
which  begins 

“ Deliberata  morte  ferocior,”  &c., 
a reading  so  ingenious,  that  if  the  above-mentioned 
character  of  the  Liburni  was  proverbial,  it  must 
be  accepted  as  the  genuine  meaning  of  the  author. 

J.  G.  M. 

Medieval  and  Modern  Measures. -—I  have 
often  observed,  in  measuring  old  buildings,  that 
their  dimensions  concur  with  yards^  and  aliquot 
parts  of  a yard  ; and  not  with  as  in  the  pre- 
sent day.  The  inference  seems  to  be  that  they 
were  set  out  by  the  former ; in  other  words,  that 
the  yard  was  the  unit  of  measure  in  mediseval 
times,  and  not  the  foot.  Can  any  of  your  readers 
inform  me  when  the  five-foot  rod  superseded  the 
standard  yard  ; when  the  two-foot  rule  came  into 
use ; and  where  there  is  the  earliest  mention  of 
either  ? A.  A. 

Poets’  Corner. 

The  Mowbray  Family.  — Thomas  de  Mow- 
bray, Duke  of  Xorfolk,  having  been  banished  by 
Richard  II.  in  1398,  died  at  Venice  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  was  buried  there  in  the  church  of 
S.  Mark.  His  ashes,  subsequently  (in  1533),  ap- 
pear to  have  been  brought  over  to  England. 
Query,  by  whom,  and  where  were  they  deposited  ? 

T.  North. 


Henry  Muddiman.  — Pepys,  in  his  amusing 
Diary ^ under  date  9th  Jan.,  1659-60,  tells  us  : — 

“ I met  with  W.  Simons,  Muddiman,  and  Jack  Price, 
and.  went  with  them  to  Harper’s,  and  staid  till  two  of  the 
clock  in  the  afternoon.  I found  Muddiman  a good  scholar, 
an  arch  rogue ; and  owns  that,  though  he  writes  news 
books  for  the  Parliament,  yet  he  did  declare  that  he  did 
it  only  to  get  money;  and  did  talk  very  basely  of  many 
of  them.” 

The  noble  editor  of  Pepys  appears  to  have  failed 
in  identifying  this  “arch  rogue”;  but  there  can, I 
think,  be  little  doubt  that  he  is  the  Henry  Mud- 
diman who  appears,  from  Nichols’s  Literary  Anec- 
dotes (iv.  52.),  to  have  been  appointed  by  the 
Council  of  State  in  April,  1660,  to  succeed  the 
well-known  Marchmont  Needham  as  writer  of 
The  Parliamentary  Intelligence  and  Mercuriiis 
Politicus ; and  who,  as  it  appears  from  Nichols 
(though  the  reference  in  the  Index  is  incorrect), 
was  in  the  habit  of  supplying  written  news.  Can 
any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  furnish  any  further  in- 
formation respecting  this  worthy,  or  refer  me  to 
where  any  such  information  may  be  found  ? 

W.  J.  T. 

“ Poems  and  Translations,  by  a Lady.”  I 
possess  an  8vo.  volume  of  200  pages,  entitled  — 

“ Poems  and  Translations  from  tbe  Minor  Greek  Poets 
and  Others ; written  chiefly  between  the  Ages  of  Ten  and 
Sixteen,  by  a Lady.  Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  Her 
Eoyal  Highness  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales.” 

The  work,  of  which  my  copy  is  the  second  edi- 
tion, was  printed  by  Barnard  and  Farley,  London, 
1816,  and  published  by  Longman  & Co.  Can  any 
of  your  correspondents  inform  me  who  was  the 
author  ? It  would  appear  from  the  preface  that 
her  father,  who  had  “found  amusement  in  fami- 
liarising his  only  child  with  the  poets  of  anti- 
quity,” occupied  a dignified  position  in  the  church ; 
and  among  the  original  poems  is  an  “ Address  to 
the  Ancient  and  Honourable  Society  of  Free 
Masons,  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting  for  the  Benefit 
of  their  Charity  School,  April  14,  1809,”  from 
which  it  is  probable  that  he  was  a member  of  the 
fraternity,  and  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  then 
Earl  Moira,  afterwards  Marquis  of  Hastings,  whose 
name  occurs  several  times  in  the  work. 

William  Kelly. 

Leicester. 

“ Prisoner  op  Gisors,”  etc.  — Who  was  this 
individual,  when,  by  whom,  and  for  what  offence 
imprisoned  ? When  were  the  battles  of  the  Thir- 
teen and  Forty  fought,  between  whom,  and  why 
so  called  ? J.  E.  Malcolm. 

Portrait  oe  Spinoza. — Can  any  of  your  readers 
furnish  information  as  to  the  existence  of  any  por- 
trait of  Spinoza,  either  in  this  country  or  on  the 
Continent,  and  as  to  its  history  and  authenticity  ? 
Of  the  history  of  the  Petworth  portrait,  nothing 
seems  to  be  known ; but  it  is  believed  that  Auer- 
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bach,  in  his  edition  of  Spinoza,  alludes  to  another 
portrait  abroad.  R.  W.  M. 

Red  Tape.  — How  long  has  “ red  tape  ” signi- 
fied what  it  now  does,  and  whence  came  the  arti- 
cle itself?  I enclose  you  the  wrapper  of  an  old 
packet  of  the  article,  bought  probably  in  the  last 
century  or  beginning  of  this.  It  has  the  word 
Haarlem  on  it,  as  if  the  tape  had  begn  made 
there,  but  tljat  word  is  surmounted  by  a British 
crown  between  the  rose  and  the  thistle  (no  sham- 
rock); and  underneath  are  the  words  “warranted, 
9 yds.”  Did  red  tape  come  in  with  Dutch  Wil- 
liam ? In  my  young  days  all  sealing-wax  that 
came  in  my  way  had  a Dutch  inscription,  “Fijn 
Zegellak  wel  brand  en  vast  houd,”  if  my  memory 
serves  me.  When  was  wax,  such  as  we  now 
use,  introduced,  and  whence  and  when  was  the 
manufacture  set  up  in  this  country  ? Is  any  now 
imported  ? J.  P.  O. 

Tassie’s  Gems  and  Seals. — I observe  that  the 
name  of  Tassie  has  disappeared  from  the  north- 
east corner  of  Leicester  Square.  Whither  is  it 
fled  ? And  where  am  I now  to  look  for  block 
seals,  such  as  he  (and  he  alone)  used  to  sell  ? 

Vryan  Rheged. 

Vital  Principle.  — Is  there  any  later  work 
on  the  vital  principle  than  that  published  in  1838 
by  Messrs.  Starling,  which  bears  this  title-page. 
The  Vital  Principle^  or  the  Physiology  of  Man  f 
There  is  no  author’s  name.  The  work  commences 
with  the  theory  of  the  diamond  being  the  primitive 
state  of  all  matter^  &c.  Also,  if  there  be  any  work 
of  note  that  differs  from  this  theory  ? A.  J.  N. 

Winchester  Poets  : Rhedesina.  — Will  any 
Winchester  man  explain  who  were  the  nine  Win- 
chester poets  enumerated  in  the  following  very 
mellifluous  couplet  ? — 

“ Alnica  novem  genuit  celebres  Rhedesina  ppetas, 

Bubb,  Stubb,  Grubb,  Crabbe,  Trapp,  Young,  Carey, 
Tickell,  Evans.” 

^ Also,  why  is  Winchester  School  called  Rhede- 
sina by  her  sons  ?*  I am  not  sure  that  I have  spelt 
the  name  right.  W.  W. 

York  Street,  Westminster.  — In  the  Rev. 
Mackenzie  Walcott’s  Westminster^  the  above  street 
is  said  to  have  been  “ formerly  termed  Petty 
France  ; by  a vote  of  the  inhabitants  (it)  received 
its  present  name  from  Frederick,  Duke  of  Yprk, 
son  of  George  II.,  who  had  made  his  temporary 
residence  among  them.”  As  I am  particularly  in- 
terested just  now  in  the  Dukes  of  York,  I should 
esteem  it  as  a great  favour  if  Mr.  Walcott,  who  is 
an  esteemed  contributor  to  your  columns,  would 


[*  Is  it  so?  Rhedycina  is  the  Latinised  form  of  the 
ancient  British  name  for  Oxford,  Rhjd  signified  a ford, 
and  ychen  of  oxen.  See  “ N.  & Q.”  S.  x.  335.  436., 
and  Gerit.  Blag,  for  Dec.  1800,  p.  1136.— Ed.] 


kindly  furnish  your  readers,  generally,  with  any 
details  of  the  residence  of  a Duke  of  York  in  this 
district.  Though  I think  he  is  mistaken  in  the 
derivation  of  the  name  (Peter  Cunningham  de- 
rives it,  more  correctly  I believe,  from  Sharp, 
Archbishop  of  York,  who  resided  there  in  1708), 
it  is  quite  possible  that  a Duke  of  York  may  have 
also  dwelt  there  ; and  it  is  of  this  incident  I am 
desirous  of  learning  something.  He  could  not, 
however,  have  been  a son  of  George  II.,  who  had 
none  bearing  that  title.  His  son  Frederick  was 
“ Duke  pf  Cornwall.”  Ernest,  brother  of  George 
I.  was  Duke  of  York,  from  1716  to  1728,  and  Mr. 
Walcott  may  refer  to  him.  Any  information  con- 
nected with  his  residence  would,  I am  sure,  be 
acceptable  to  all  your  readers,  and  would  be  ac- 
knowledged gratefully  by  your  inquirer, 

J.  Doran. 

Wanted  the  Hame  of  a Poet,  etc.  — When 
inspecting  the  MS.  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  some  years  ago,  I recollect  my  atten- 
tion being  called  to  a Hebrew  parchment;  the 
burden  of  which  was  a copy  of  a poem,  indited  by 
an  undergraduate  of  that  university,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  baptism  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  when 
it  was  presented  to  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Al- 
bert. I either  forgot  or  was  never  told  the  name 
of  the  poet.  Can  you  or  any  of  your  knowing 
contributors  enlighten  me  on  the  subject  ? Are 
there  any  other  copies  of  that  poem  in  existence  ? 
Is  there  one  in  the  British  Museum  ? H.  F. 


Dagger  Scene.  — ’In  reading  the  Histoire  de  la 
Revolution  Franqaise.^  par  M.  Thiers,  I lit  upon 
this  paragraph : — 

“ Burke,  d(^claraateur  vehement^  etait  charge  d’enu- 
merer  ces  crimes  (de  la  France  reformee),  et  s’acquittait 
de  ce  sqin  avec  une  violence  absurde;  un  jour  meme  il 
alia  jusqu’k  Jeter  de  la  tribune  un  poignard,  qui,  disait-il, 
etait  fabrique  par  les  propagandist es  jacobins.” — Conven- 
tion Nationale,  chap.  xix. 

How,  I perfectly  recollect,  though  I cannot 
affix  the  precise  date,  to  have  taken  up  the  daily 
newspaper  at  the  breakfast-table,  and,  looking  at 
the  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  pre- 
vious evening,  to  have  read  the  following  an- 
nouncement of  what  had  occurred  there : — 

“ Here  Mr.  Burke  drew  from  his  breast-pocket  a dag- 
ger, and,  brandishing  it  furiously  about,  dashed  it  vio- 
lentl}"  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  vociferating  in  the  most 
enraged  manner:  ‘There  is  Freneh  fraternity  for  you! 
such  is  the  poignard  French  Jacobins  would  plunge  in  the 
bosom  of  our  sovereign ! ’ ” &c.,  &c. 

This  exhibition  entailed  upon  itself  much 
ridicule,  and  being  considered  Avholly  as  a bur- 
lesque affair,  may  have  sunk  into  perfect  oblivion. 
Still  being  matter  of  fact,  undoubtedly,  — will 
some  reader  of  “ H.  & Q.”  so  far  oblige  me  as  to 
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give  me  the  exact  date,  and  some  particulars  of 
this  extraordinary  performance  ? Retinexs. 

TBurke’s  Dagger  Scene  took  place  during  the  Debate 
on  the  Alien  Bill,  Dec.  28,  1792.  (See  Farlimnentajy 
History,  XXX.  189. ; and  Prior’s  Life  of  Burke,  e<L  ISod, 
p 367  ) “ The  history  of  this  dagger,”  says  Sir  Charles 

Montolieu  Lamb,  “ is,  that  it  was  sent  to  a manufacturer 
at  Birmingham  as  a pattern,  with  an  order  to  make  a 
large  quantity  like  it.  At  that  time  the  order  seemed  so 
suspicious,  that  instead  of  executing  it,  he  came  to  Lon- 
don and  called  on  my  father  at  the  Secretary  of  State  s 
office,  to  inform  him  of  it  and  ask  his  advice : and  he  left 
the  pattern  with  him.  Just  after,  Mr.  Burke  called,  on 
his  wav  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  upon  my  father 
mentioning  the  thing  to  him,  borrowed  the  dagger  to 
show  in  the  House.  They  walked  down  to  the  House 
together,  and  when  Mr.  Burke  had  made  his  speech,  my 
father  took  the  dagger  again,  and  kept  it  as  a curiosity. 
(Twiss’s  Life  of  Lord  Eldon,  i.  218.)  The  daggers,  how- 
ever, were  permitted  to  be  made  by  the  government,  who 
took  care  to  place  spies  over  the  party  that  bespoke  them, 
who  never  left  him,  till  they  saw  them  embarked  and 
carried  more  than  half  way  across  the  Channel.  St. 
James's  Chronicle,  Jan.  17 — 19,  1793.3 


Henry  ee  Blois. — Can  you  tell  me  what  were 
the  arms  borne  by  Henry  de  Blois,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, the  founder  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Cross  ? 

P.  S.  Carey. 


liffe.  Arthur,  Mr.  A.  J.  Valp5\  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Mr. 
Ames.  Earl  of  Ralisbuiy,  Mr,  Tucker.  Earl  of  Essex,  Mr. 
Pellet.  Hubert  du  Bourg,  Mr.  Bright.  Falconbridge,  Mr. 
JojL  Philip  IL,  Mr.  Dobree.  Lewis,  Mr.  Valpy.  Duke 
Austria,  Mr.  Brazier.  Card.  Pandulph,  Mr.  Stevens. 
Melun,  Mr.  Loveday.  Chatillon,  Mr.  Gledstanes.  Gover- 
nor of  Angers,  Mr"".  Loring.  Constance,  Mr.  Charretie. 
Blanche,  Mr.  Eyre.  This  play  was  also  acted  at  Covent 
Garden.] 

Darby  and  Joan.  — Can  you,  or  any  of  your 
readers,  enlighten  me  as  to  the  origin  of  that  no- 
torious couple,  “Darby  and  Joan”? 

[This  popular  ballad  has  been  attributed  to  Plenry 
Woodfall,  the  first  printer  of  that  name,  a man  of  wit  and 
humour.  He  served  his  apprenticeship  to  John  Darby  of 
Bartholomew  Close,  who  died  in  1730.  (Nichols’s  Lit. 
Anec.,  i.  300.)  Dunton,  that  oddest  of  all  odd  scribblers, 
has  left  us  a graphic  notice  of  Joan,  the  wife  of  John 
Darby : “ His  wife,”  he  says,  “ is  chaste  as  a picture  cut 
in  alabaster;  you  might  sooner  tempt  a votary,  or  move 
a Scythian  rock,  than  shoot  a fire  into  her  chaster  breast. 
Sir  Roger  [L’Estrange],  on  his  bended  knees,  could  not 
prevail  for  so  much  as  a wanton  look.”  (Life  and  Errors, 
i.  247.,  ed.  1818.)  This  ballad  is  printed  in  the  Gent. 
Mag.  for  March,  1735,  p.  163. ; is  any  earlier  version 
known.?  as  the  Rev.  James  Plumptre,  editor  of  A Collec- 
tion of  Songs,  4to.,  Cambridge,  1805,  states,  that  “ this 
pleasant  old  ditty  is  attributed  to  Matthew  Prior.”  See 
“N.  & Q.”  Ser.  iv.  196.] 


[“  A,z  , a bend  A.,  double  cotised,  each  cotise  potente 
on  the  inner  side,  O ” MS.  Brit.  Mus  Addit.  12,443., 
quoted  in  Bedford’s  Blazon  of  Episcopacy,  p.  101.  See 
also  Gent.  Mag.  for  Sept.  1837,  p.  238.] 

Quotations  — Can  any  of  your  readers  inform 
me  where  the  following  quotations  are  to  found? — 
“ Heart  within,  and  God  o’erhead.” 

“The  right  divine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong.” 

J.  Bouchier, 

[The, first  line  will'  be  found  in  Longfellow’s  Psalm  of 
Life : — 

“ Trust  no  Future,  howe’er  pleasant ! 

Let  the  dead  Past  bury  its  dead ! 

Act  — act  in  the  living  Present ! 

Heart  within,  and  God  o’erhead !” 

The  second  line  occurs  as  a quotation  in  Pope’s  Dunciad, 
book  iv.  line  188„  and  has  already  been  discussed  in  our 
pt  S.  iii.  494;  iv.  125.  160.;  vi.  564.  We  shall  be  very 
pleased  to  hear  whence  Pope  derived  it.] 

Henry  VI.,  etc.  — The  Rev.  Dr.  Valpy  of 
Reading  published  an  alteration  of  Shakspeare  s 
Henry  VI , as  performed  at  Reading  School,  8vo. 
1795,  ed.  1812.  Also  an  alteration  of  King  John, 
8vo.  1803.  Could  you  give  me  the  names  of  the 
performers  ? 2* 

[ The  Boses  ; or  King  Henry  the  Sixth.  Dramatis  Per- 
s„„7g;_King  Henry  VI.,  Mr.  Daniell.  Edward,  Prince 
of  Wales,  Mr.  James.  Edward,  Duke  of  York,  Mr.  Jen- 
ner.  George,  Duke  of  Clarence,  Mr.  Gleed.  Richard, 
Duke  of  Glocester,  Mr.  Deane.  Duke  of  Somerset,  Mr. 
Thorold,  Earl  of  Warwick,  Mr.  Hendy.  Earl  of  Oxford, 
Mr  Craig.  Lord  Clifford,  Mr.  Sheldon.  Lord  Hastings, 
Mr.  T.  .lolliffe.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Montagu.  Sinkio,  Mr. 
Jol liffe.  Son,  Mr.  Straker.  Messengers,  Messrs.  Davis, 
Jemmet,  Cator,  &c.  Queen  Margaret,  Mr,  Willes. 

King  John.  Dramatis  i’erson®  : — JCing  John,  Mr.  JoU 


EARL  OF  ANGUS:  EARL  OF  KYME. 

S.  xi.  133.  217.) 

I am  much  obliged  to  E.  C.  for  the  very  useful 
clue  he  has  afforded  me.  There  are,  however, 
one  or  two  points  that  it  may  be  as  well  to  fill  in. 
I find  that  the  Earldom  of  Angus  was  not,  as  I 
had  supposed,  a Scottish  title,  but  one  which 
(though  not  included  by  Nicolas  in  his  Synopsis 
of  the  English  Peerage)  was  conferred  on  an 
Englishman  by  a king  of  England.  I quote  from 
Dugdale,  under  the  head  of  Umframll : — 

“In  20  Edw.  L,  this  Gilbert  being  constituted  Gover- 
nour  of  the  Castles  of  Dunde  and  Forfare,  and  of  the 
whole  Territory  of  Anegos  in  Scotland,  King  Edward  sent 

his  precept,”  &c “And  shortly  afterwards,  viz.  in 

23  E.  I.,  [he]  was  summoned  to  Parliament  amongst  the 
Barons  of  this  Realm ; but  not  by  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Angus  till  25  Edw.  1.  At  which  time  it  is  said  our 
Lawyers  of  England  were  somewhat  startled,  and  refused 
in  their  Breves  and  Instruments  to  acknowledge  him 
Earl,  by  reason  that  Angus  was  not  within  the  Kingdom 
of  England,  until  he  had  openly  produced  the  King’s 
IVrit  and  Warrant  in  the  face  of  the  Court,  whereby  he 
was  summoned  by  that  Title:'— Baronage,  vol.  i.  p.  505. 

This  Gilbert  de  Umfravill,  Earl  of  Angus,  dying 
in  1308,  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Robert, 
who  married,  1st,  Lucy,  the  heiress  of  the  baronial 
House  of  Kyme,  mentioned  by  E.  C.,  and  a second 
wife  whose  name  was  Eleanor.  By  the  heiress  of 
the  House  of  Kyme  he  had  one  son,  Gilbert. 
This  Gilbert  de  Umfravill,  Earl  of  Angus,  died  in 
1381,  and  wds  not  (as  E.  C.  supposes)  the  Gilbert 
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who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Bauge.  It  is  stated  by 
Nicolas,  that  after  his  death  none  of  the  family 
v/ere  ever  summoned  to  Parliament. 

This  Gilbert,  third  Eaii  of  Angus,  left  Eleanor, 
liis  sister’s  daughter  (wife  of  Henry  Talboys),  his 
heir  of  the  whole  blood,  and  Thomas,  his  brother 
of  the  half-blood,  stjded  by  Nicolas  his  next  heir 
male.  Eleanor,  as  heir  general,  succeeded  to  the 
bulk  of  his  property  ; but  Haj'hottle  and  Otter- 
bourne  devolved  on  Thomas  by  virtue  of  a special 
entail.  What  became  of  the  Kyme  property  I do 
not  find  ; but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Thomas, 
being  the  son  of  Eleanor  the  second  wife,  had  no 
Kyme  blood  in  him ; nevertheless  his  grandson 
Gilbert  (the  one  who  was  slain  at  the  battle  of 
Bauge)  was,  as  Dugdale  informs  us,  called  Earl 
of  Kyme  by  some  historians. 

From  all  this  it  appears  that  Gilbert  de  Umfra- 
iiill,  the  last  of  his  name,  being  the  fourth  in  de- 
scent from  Gilbert  the  first  Earl,  was  the  person 
spoken  of  by  Sandford  as  Earl  of  Angus,  and  by 
Smedley  as  the  Earl  of  Kime.  The  rank  of  Earl 
was  probably  deemed  to  have  devolved  upon  him 
as  heir  male  of  Gilbert,  who  was  created  Earl  of 
Angus.  This,  however,  was  a mere  titular  dig- 
nity, without  any  lands  attached  to  it.  He  could 
not  by  any  possibility  have  succeeded  to  the  Ba- 
rony of  Kyme.  Still,  from  his  having  (at  least  in 
popular  usage)  the  title  of  Earl  of  Kyme,  we  are 
led  to  infer  that  he  was,  in  point  of  fact,  possessed 
of  the-  Kyme  estates  ; but,  if  so,  it  was  probably 
under  something  in  the  nature  of  a settlement. 

Is  not  E.  C.  mistaken  in  supposing  that  any 
Earl  of  Angus  of  the  family  of  Umfravill  was  ever 
Regent  of  Scotland  ? Meletes. 


MERCHETA  MULIERCJM. 

(2“'^  S.  xi.  224.) 

The  notice  of  G.  A.  Sala.  on  the  existence  at 
the  present  time  of  a manorial  droit  de  mariage 
in  Jersey,  and  his  explanatory  remarks  on  the 
supposed  origin  of  the  Merclieta  mulierum,  bring 
to  my  recollection  a passage  from  the  notes  of  a 
recent  edition  of  an  ancient  custumal  of  France, 
called  the  Fors  de  Bearn,  which  I bought  some 
years  ago  in  that  country. 

Mr.  Sala  is  probably  aware  that,  although  the 
preposterously  indecent  and  improbable  origin  of 
some  manorial  customs  of  this  kind  has  met  with 
some  countenance  among  writers  and  historians 
of  this  and  other  countries  — Sir  W.  Blackstone 
being  among  the  latest  of  them  — Dalrymple 
(Lord  Hailes)  has  long  ago  investigated  and,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  satisfactorily  explained  these  cus- 
toms which,  under  the  various  names  of  “ mer- 
cheta,”  “ amobyr,”  “ droit  de  jambage,”  “ de 
culage,”  “jus  primae  noctis,”  &c.,  are  detected  in 
the  unwritten  local  law  or  usages  of  sonie  states 


and  districts  in  Europe.  His  authorities  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix  (No.  1.)  of  his  Annals  of 
Scotland;  where  the  legislative  impudicities  of  the 
imaginary  King  Evenus,  some  2000  years  ago,  are 
treated  in  a manner  which  ought  to  have  settled 
all  doubts. 

It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  opinion  or  tra- 
dition of  a revolting  seigneurial  claim  of  this  kind 
has  prevailed  very  widely,  and  even  influenced 
the  proceedings  of  grave  judicial  officers  down 
to  a very  late  period.  I think  it  will  be  found 
that  the  alleged  exercise  of  the  ofi'ensive  claim 
was  a matter  of  inquiry  in  the  Grands  Jours,  or 
royal  inquests,  of  France  as  late  as  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries. 

That  any  custom  or  claim  of  this  kind  should 
have  been  ever  publicly  authorised  or  recognised 
in  any  European  code,  however  early  or  barba- 
rous, is  wholly  incredible  ; nor  has  any  authentic 
record  of  its  existence,  in  the  form  of  a local  law  or 
usage,  been  yet  produced ; though  it  is  not  difficult 
to  conceive  that  instances  may  have  occurred,  in 
which  some  obscure  and  insolent  village  despot 
may  have  asserted  some  such  pretence  of  right  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  extorting  money  from  an 
ignorant  and  submissive  rustic  serf.  Perhaps 
this  consideration  may  help  to  explain  the  docu- 
ments to  which  the  learned  editor  of  the  Fors  de 
Bearn  refers  in  the  words  which  I quote  from  his 
notes  (pp.  171,  172.)  of  the  quarto  Pau  and  Paris 
edition  : — 

“ Nous  avons  sous  les  yeux  un  denombrement  (a  sur- 
vey or  census,  I presume,)  du  Seigneur  de  Lobier  dans 
lequel  ces  droits  revoltants,  que  beaucoup  seraient  porter 
a regarder  comme  fabuleux,  sont  stipules  avec  un  bien 
honteuse  naivete. . . . Le  seigneur  denombre  neuf  families 
sous  sa  dependance,  dont  les  iudividus  sont  questaux,  c’est 
a dire,  serfs.” 

He  then  proceeds  to  specify  some  of  the  usual 
liabilities  of  personal  servitude,  followed  by  these 
words  in  Bearnais  patois  : — 

“ Item.  Quant  auguns  de  tals  inaisons  se  mariden, 
dabant  que  conexer  lors  molbers,  son  tengutz  de  las 
presentar  per  la  prumbre  noeyt  audit  senbor  de  Lobier 
per  far  b son  plaser,  o autrement  lou  valhar  cert  tribut.” 

The  eldest  male  child  born  afterwards  was  said 
to  be  “ franc  de  droit  ”, 

“ Per  so  qui  poeyre  star  engendrat  de  cas  obras  deudit 
senbor  ea  ladite  prumere  noeyt,  et  de  sous  susditz 
plasers.” 

The  editor  mentions  another  like  document  of 
a Seigneur  de  Bizanos,  near  Pau,  testifying  the 
same  right ; but  alleging  that  it  had  become  a 
mere  fiscal  “ redevance,”  by  consent  of  his  an- 
cestors. 

The  above  appear  to  be  documents  of  the  six- 
teenth century  ! It  is  however  observable  that  they 
are  compiled  by  the  officers  of  the  lord  alone,  and 
do  not  show  either  acquiescence  or  recognition  by 
the  serfs  or  tenants  5 nor  have  they  any  counten- 
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ance  from  tlie  ancient  ciistumal  itself,  though  of  a 
very  early  date— eleventh  century— which  is  quite 
free  from  any  disgusting  features  of  this  nature. 

I am,  therefore,  by  no  means  disposed  to  ascribe 
to  them  any  great  weight  as  proofs  of  even  an 
admitted  claim  ; still  less,  of  a seigneurial  right. 
They  may  amount  to  nothing  more  than  an  un- 
warranted statement  of  the  lord’s  opinion,  then 
commonly  current  as  we  know,  that  the  ordinary 
fine  or  customary  payment  in  respect  of  the  mar- 
riage of  his  serf’s  daughter  really  had  its  origin  in 
this  disreputable  compact  or  claim.  The  “ cert 
tribut,”  mentioned  in  the  Lobier  survey,  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  commutation  was  then  a fixt 
one,  as  in  the  Bizanos  survey.  It  was  analogous 
to  the  ^’‘certum  of  our  own  common  manorial 
presentments  at  a court  baron  or  leet. 

E.  Smirks. 


ALEXANDER  SELKIRK. 

(2«d  S.  xi.  246.) 

The  history  of  Selkirk,  after  his  arrival  in  Eng- 
land in  1711,  is  so  meagre  that  I think  it  would 
he  gratifying  to  many  individuals  as  well  as  to 
the  public,  if  Mr.  Hart  would  communicate 
full  details  of  the  “ new  fact  ” he  has  been  so  for- 
tunate as  to  discover  In  the  career  of  the  intrepid 
sailor  who  is  so  much  bound  up  with  our  early 
associations  of  Robinson  Ci'usoe.  I believe  that 
most  people  are  prepared  to  hear  in  his  character 
more  of  the  “ fortiter  in  re”  than  of  the  “suaviter 
in  raodo,”  and  that  even  an  “ assault,”  or  some- 
thing else  a little  uproarious,  is  not  at  all  likely  to 
frighten  him  out  of  their  good  graces. 

That  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  of  rather 
a hasty  temper,  and  somewhat  ungovernable,  I 
may  quote  an  instance  from  a work  entitled  Pro- 
vidence Displayed^  or  the  Remarkable  Adventures 
of  Alexander  Selkirk^  by  Isaac  James,  Bristol, 
1800,  wherein  it  is  stated  (pp.  156-7.)  as  follows, 
premising  that  this  author  pretends  to  deal  only 
m facts : — 

“His  (Selkirk’s)  stay  at  Largo,  according  to  Mr.  Oli- 
phant  (Minister  of  that  place),  was  but  short.  Mr. 
Ewing  (Congregational  Minister  in  Glasgow)  saj^s  a few 
years.  I am  sorry  to  close  his  History  with  an  anecdote 
by  no  means  to  his  credit,  but  it  is  my  province  to  relate 
what  he  was,  and  not,  like  too  many  monumental  inscrip- 
tions, what  he  ought  to  have  been. 

“ A boy  who  had  been  bringing  water  to  his  house  in 
tv/o  earthen  vessels  accidentally  broke  them,  and  Sel- 
kirk beat  him  so  unmercifully  that  his  life  was  despaired 
of.  Whether  any  allowance  may  be  made  for  him,  con- 
sidering the  rough  manners  of  seafaring  people,  especially 
privateers,  1 leave  to  the  reader’s  consideration.  The  boy, 
it  seems,  did  not  die,  but  Mr.  Selkirk  was  challenged  by 
the  Kirk  Session  of  the  parish,  and  ordered  by  them  to 
appear  before  the  congregation,  on  the  place  of  public 
penitence,  that  he  might  be  rebuked  for  his  inhumanity. 
Not  choosing  to  submit  to  such  discipline,  and  as  I should 
hope  touched  with  remorse,  he  imihediately  disappeared 


from  Largo,  and  his  friends  never  saw  him  afterwards. 
They  understand  he  was  much  about  Bristol  and  IJver- 
pool,  and  some  of  his  connections  of  the  same  name  were 
lately  employed  in  the  slave  trade  from  one  of  those 
places.  ‘I  suppose,’  says  Mr.  OUphant,  ‘the  widow  of  a 
Capt.  James  Selcraig,  who  several  years  ago  was  destroyed 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  is  now  living  in  Bristol  or  Liver- 
pool.’ 

“ Some  considerable  time,  perhaps  several  years,  after 
his  absconding  to  avoid  the  mortification  of  penance,  an 
English  woman,  who  asserted  that  she  was  his  widow,  in- 
stituted a prosecution  against  his  relations  at  Largo,  in 
order  to  recover  his  portion  of  patrimony.  The  process 
was  attended  with  so  much  expense  that  they  were 
obliged  to  sell  most  of  their  property  in  that  place.  I 
know  not  how  it  ended,  but  surely  if  she  had  not  been 
his  widow  it  is  not  likely  she  could  have  maintained  her 
claim  so  forcibly.” 

It  is  probable  that  tlie  process  here  mentioned 
was  conducted  before  some  one  of  the  Scotch 
Law  Courts,  and  were  a search  made  in  the  Re- 
cords of  Court,  I have  no  doubt  but  that  many 
curious  and  important  particulars  with  regard  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  life  of  Selkirk  would  be  re- 
vealed, as  the  documents  of  process  would  neces- 
sarily set  forth  much  biographical  narrative  in  the 
discussion  of  the  widow’s  claim.  I throw  out  this 
hint  to  those  who  may  have  opportunity  for  in- 
vestigations. 

So  far  as  I am  aware,  it  is  not  known  when  or 
where  he  died,  and  it  would  be  extremely  in- 
teresting if  these  points  could  be  ascertained.  It 
may  reasonably  be  conjectured  that  he  “ cast  an- 
chor,” or,  in  other  words,  terminated  the  voyage 
of  life,  either  at  Bristol  or  Liverpool,  and  perhaps 
in  such  worldly  circumstances,  like  the  true  Bri- 
tish tar  in  general,  as  to  verify  his  own  remark  to 
Steele,  “ That  he  was  never  So  happy  as  when  he 
was  not  worth  a farthing.  ’ G.  N. 


Alexander  Selkirk  was  brought  from  the  island 
of  Juan  Fernandez  by  two  Bristol  privateers 
called  the  “ Duke  ” and  “ Duchess.”  An  account 
of  this  may  be  seen  in  “ Providence  Displayed,”^  a 
pamphlet  reprinted  in  Harleian  Miscellany,  edit, 
of  1745,  vol.  V.  403.  Z. 


WHITTINGTON  AND  HIS  CAT. 

(2“d  S.  xi.  206.  253.  291.) 

If  you  are  not  already  tired  of  this  subject, 
permit  me  once  more  to  reply  to  Mr.  Keightley 
in  the  friendly  spirit  in  which  he  challenges  me 
in  your  last  number. 

I will  quite  agree  that  cats  were  known  in  some 
parts  of  Northern  Africa,  In  Egypt  for  instance, 
where  they  had  divine  honours  paid  them ; but 
whether  on  account  of  their  rarity,  or  their  valu- 
able qualities,  or  a combination  of  both,  I am  not 
informed  ; neither  can  I say  whether  they  were 
domesticated  in  that  country.  In  all  my  re- 
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searches,  however,  in  various  works  on  voyages 
and  travels,  I have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the 
existence  of  domestic  cats  in  the  north-western  or 
western  parts  of  Africa,  or  in  the  islands  off  their 
coasts  — though  of  the  prodigious  number  of  rats 
there  is  ample  evidence.  See  Purchas’  Pilgrims.^ 
vol.  i.  p.  573.,  &c. ; vol.  ii.  p.  6. ; vol.  v.  p.  216. 

I cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Keigiitley  that  the 
author  of  tlie  article  on  Madeira,  in  Rees’s  Cyclo- 
pcedia^  gives  no  authorities  for  his  statements ; 
neither  that  the  discoveries  of  Macham  are  a false 
romance,  nor  that,  if  true,  they  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  question.  Allow  me  to  quote  from 
Rees,  the  romantic,  but  not  therefore  necessarily 
the  less  true,  story  of  Machin’s  discovery  (not 
Macham,  as  erroneously  written  in  Hackluyt’s 
Voyages^ : — 

“ One  Machin,  an  Englishman  of  obscure  birth,  had 
fallen  in  love  with  a young  damsel  called  Anne  d’Arset, 
of  exquisite  beauty  and  of  a noble  family;  which  dis- 
daining 90  low  an  alliance,  though  Machin  had  gained 
her  affections,  obtained  a warrant  from  the  king  to  keep 
him  in  prison  until  the  lady  was  persuaded  to  marry  a 
nobleman,  who  took  her  immediately  to  his  seat  near 
Bristol.  Machin,  being  some  time  afterwards  released, 
found  means  to  convey  the  lady  on  board  a vessel  pro- 
vided to  carry  them  to  France.  When  they  were  far  at 
sea,  a storm  arose,  and  they  were  tossed  for  thirteen  days 
on  the  waves  out  of  sight  of  land.  At  length  they  per- 
ceived something  that  appeared  like  an  island  overgrown 
with  wood.  The  ship  soon  came  to  anchor ; and  Machin 
and  the  lady,  with  a few  attendants,  went  on  shore.  In 
the  course  of  the  night  a tempest  drove  the  vessel  from 
her  anchor,  and  carried  her  to  the  coast  of  Barbary,  where 
she  was  wrecked,  and  the  seamen  made  captives  by  the 
Moors.  The  lady,  affected  by  this  disaster,  died  in  a 
short  time,  and  Machin  through  grief  soon  followed  her. 
Their  attendants,  rendered  desperate  by  the  loss  of  their 
conductor,  quitted  the  island;  and  betaking  themselves 
to  their  open  boat,  put  out  to  sea,  without  knowing  what 
course  to  steer.  After  a series  of  adventures,  they  fell  in 
with  a Spaniard,  who,  delighted  with  their  storjq  com- 
municated it  to  Gonzalves  Zargo,  sent  out  by  the  King 
of  Portugal  on  a voyage  of  discovery,  and  prevailed  upon 
him  to  sail  in  search  of  the  island,  who  in  a little  time 
found  it. 

“ This  story,  though  unnoticed  by  De  Barros  *,  the 
Livy  of  the  Portuguese,  is  not  only  authenticated  by  a con- 
temporary historian,  hut  after  a very  minute  inquiry  of  the 
late  Rev.  Mr.  Roberts,  we  are  assured  stands  on  as  fair  a 
foundation  as  any  other  historical  fact.  The  gentleman 
we  allude  to  being  a clergyman  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
persuasion,  and  a native  of  Oporto,  had  the  most  favoicra- 
ble  opportunities  of  ascertaining  the  fact,  which  diligence, 
knowledge  of  the  languages,  and  access  to  every  library, 
could  afford  him,  a7id  he  expressed  his  firm  persuasion  that 
the  legend  of  Machin  was,  if  not  in  all,  at  least  in  most 
respects  true.  At  Macheco,  a tOAvn  in  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  island,  a small  chapel  was  shown,  of  which 
the  following  was  the  history  given  by  the  inhabitants. 
That  the  Englishman  (Machin),  on  the  deniise  of  his 
wife,  had  erected  a cross,  with  an  inscription,  requesting, 
that  should  hereafter  any  Christian  by  chance  resort  to 
the  island,  a chapel  might  be  built  in  which  masses 
should  be  performed  for  the  soul  of  his  Anne ; that  the 


* De  Barros,  doubtless,  did  not  wish  the  credit  of  the 
discovery  to  belong  to  any  but  the  Portuguese. 


above  chapel  was  erected  on  the  spot,  and  the  cross,  made 
of  cedar,  was  preserved  near  the  altar.  This  chapel  had 
certainly  greater  marks  of  antiquity  than  any  other 
building  in  that  town.” 

In  Baudrand’s  Geography,  folio,  1682,  Madeira 
is  said  to  have  been  discovered  and  colonised,  in 
1419,  by  John  Gonsalvo  Zargo  and  Tristan  Yaz, 
hut  that  it  had  been  previously  discovered  hy  Robert 
Machin,  an  Englishman. 

With  regard  to  the  Canary  Islands  we  read,  in 
Harris’s  Voyages,  that  — 

“ The  Infant  Don  Henry,  Count  de  Yisco,  was  c^’rince 
endowed  with  all  the  great  qualities  that  disfflnguish 
heroes  from  other  men.  He  had  shown  his  courage  in 
his  youth  in  the  wars  against  the  Moors.  ...  He  re- 
solved, therefore,  to  make  himself  master  of  the  Gaiiaries, 
which  were  then  in  the  hands  of  Maciot  de  Betancourt; 
who  held  them  under  a grant  from  the  King  of  Castille 
(this  grant  w’e  learn  elsewhere  was  made  in  1348,  before 
Whittington  was  born),  and  who  for  a valuable  con- 
sideration made  over  his  right  to  the  Prince  Henry,  about 
the  year  1406.” 

I must  still,  therefore,  adhere  to  my  view,  that 
these  islands  and  the  opposite  coast  were  known 
and  traded  to  by  our  countrymen  before  Whit- 
tington’s time.  And  as  the  tale  does  not  pretend 
to  point  out  the  exact  spot  of  the  cat  adventure, 
we  have  the  whole  of  the  coast  of  Barbary,  Mo- 
rocco, the  Western  Islands,  Madeira  and  the 
Canaries,  open  for  our  speculation : the  latter 
having  been  known  to  Pliny,  who  says  they  were 
called  Canaries  from  canis,  a,  dog  — there  being 
an  immense  number  of  dogs  in  the  island  (he  is 
silent  on  the  subject  of  cats).  I am  not  aware 
that  the  tale  describes  the  exact  type  of  black 
man,  over  whom  the  renowned  king  reigned.  I 
am  not,  therefore,  limited  to  negroes,  as  Mr. 
Keightley  would  limit  me ; nor  am  I bound  to 
show,  as  he  suggests,  that  English  ships  reached 
Senegal  at  that  early  date,  as  I have  said  nothing 
about  that  country.  The  tale  says  the  king  of  the 
country,  to  which  Fitzwarren’s  ship  traded,  was 
black  : and  so  he  would  have  been,  whether  he 
were  an  inhabitant  of  Barbary,  Morocco,  Madeira, 
or  the  Canaries,  the  degree  of  blackness  not  being 
stated  ; they  were  all  more  or  less  black,  if  not  of 
the  negro  type.  The  Machins  are  a very  old 
Gloucestershire  family,  still  resident  in  the  county, 
some  in  affluence,  others  in  an  humble  sphere 
still  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol  — the 
scene  of  Robert  Machin’s  elopement ; some  of 
them  on  the  very  property  which  at  that  period 
belonged  to  the  Eitzwarrens.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  trace  whether  Hugh  Fitzwarren  sent  his 
venture  out  on  hearing  of  his  neighbour’s  dis- 
covery. We  read,  in  Rymer’s  Fcedera,  that  John 
Maykyn,  or  Machin,  was  Captain  of  one  of  Edw. 
III.’s  ships  in  1352.  Robert  was,  possibly,  his  son. 

In  reply  to  your  correspondent  A.  A,,  I need 
only  say,  that  if  he  had  read  The  Model  Merchant, 
he  would  have  seen  in  p.  43.,  and  note  thereto,  an 
account  of  the  engraved  portrait  of  Sir  Richard 
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Wliittington,  to  wliicli  he  alludes.  I fear  I have 
tired  your  patience ; and  though  I don’t  hope  to 
change  Mr.  KeightXiEy’s  opinions,  I am  anxious 
that  the  public  should  judge  between  us.^  The 
cat  story  is,  after  all,  but  an  episode  in  Whitting- 
ton’s life ; and  one  is  sorry  that  even  the  sem- 
blance of  a fable  should  for  so  many  years  have 
caused  the  biography  of  so  noble  a man  to  appear 
like  a myth.  I have  done  my  humble  endeavours 
to  rescue  him  from  that  position,  and  I rejoice  to 
find  my  labours  have  been  generally  well 
receivra  by  a discerning  public.  Samuel  Lysons. 

Hempsted  Court. 


RICHARD,  SEVENTH  EARL  OF  ANGLESEY. 

S.  xi.  74.  235.) 

The  account  given  by  S.  S.  differs  in  many 
particulars  from  what  is  to  be  found  in  Debrett 
and  elsewhere  ; but  from  the  whole  tenour  of  the 
communication  it  is  clear  that  the  Lord  Anglesey 
therein  spoken  of  was  Richard,  the  sixth  Earl, 
who  died  in  1761  ; and  I find  nothing  in  any  part 
of  the  statement  to  countenance  the  supposition 
that  this  sixth  Earl  had  a son  Richard  by  any  wife 
of  his,  whether  lawful  or  otherwise. 

It  would  be  very  satisfactory  to  have  some  fur- 
ther information  respecting  the  three  daughters 
of  Anne  Simpson,  some  of  whose  descendants  are 
stated  by  S.  S.  to  be  still  in  existence.  On  the 
11th  June,  1765,  Lady  Juliana  Annesley  was  mar- 
ried to  Frederick  Flood,  but,  from  her  name,  it  is 
probable  that  she  was ‘daughter  of  Juliana  Dono- 
van, the  mother  of  Arthur  Annesley. 

This  Arthur,  son  of  the  sixth  Earl  by  Juliana 
Donovan,  was  admitted  by  the  Irish  House  of 
Lords  to  sit  as  eighth  Viscount  Valent ia.  He 
also  claimed  to  be  Seventh  Earl  of  Anglesey  in 
England,  and  on  the  10th  of  May,  1767,  he  mar- 
ried Lucy,  daughter  of  George,  first  Lord  Lyttel- 
ton. His  claim  to  the  earldom  was  disallowed  by 
the  House  of  Lords ; but  the  statement  of  S.  S., 
that  on  hearing  the  result  of  the  inquiry  Lord 
Lyttelton  fell  down  dead,  appears  to  require  con- 
firmation. 

1st.  In  the  first  place,  this  statement  necessa- 
rily supposes  that  Lord  Lyttelton’s  death  followed 
close  upon  the  heels  of  the  decision.  When  the 
case  was  decided  I do  not  exactly  know,  but  I 
presume  it  must  have  been  while  Parliament  was 
sitting.  Now  Lord  Lyttelton  died  on  the  22nd  of 
August,  1773,  and  at  that  time  Parliament  had 
been  prorogued  upwards  of  six  weeks. 

2nd.  Besides  which  there  has  fortunately  been 
preserved  an  account  of  Lord  Lyttelton’s  last 
illness,  written  by  the  physician  who  attended 
him  (Dr.  Johnson  of  Kidderminster),  in  a letter 
addressed  to  Mrs.  Montagu,  from  which  I extract 
the  following  passage  : — 

H On  the  evening  when  the  symptoms  of  death  came 


on,  he  said,  ‘I  shall  die,  but  it  will  not  be  your  fault. 
When  Lord  and  Lady  Valentia  came  to  see  his  lordship, 
he  gave  them  his  solemn  benediction  and  said,  ‘Be  good, 
be  virtuous,  my  Lord  ; you  must  come  to  this.’  Thus  he 
continued  giving  his  dying  benedictions  to  all  around 
him.  On  Monday  morning  a lucid  interval  gave  some 
small  hopes,  but  these  vanished  in  the  evening,  and  he 
continued  dying,  but  with  very  little  uneasiness,  till 
Tuesday  morning,  August  22nd,  when  between  seven 
and  eight  o’clock  he  expired,  almost  without  a groan. 
—Collins's  Peerage^  by  Brydges,  vol.  viii.  p.  355. 

How  different  (not  in  circumstance  only,  but 
still  more  in  character  and  complexion)  is  the  ac- 
count thus  given  at  the  time  by  an  eye-witness, 
from  the  statement  which,  after  the  lapse  of  more 
than  fourscore  years,  is  now  put  forward  by  S.S. 

The  correspondence  of  Lord  Lyttelton  during 
the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  if  preserved,  would 
probably  throw  further  light  on  the  Annesley 
question.  Meletes. 


PRONUNCIATION  OF  COLERIDGE. 

(2««  S.  xi.  178.  233.) 

Although  it  is  most  probable  that  the  Cole- 
ridge family  derived  their  name  from^  Coleridge 
in  Devon,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
place  itself  was  not  first  named  from  them ; for 
inasmuch  as  the  German  reich^  ric^  frequently 
changes  into  ridge^  the  surname  may  be  derived 
from  the  German  name  Waldric,  “ powerful 
ruler.”  If,  however,  “ Coleridge”  is  a local  sur- 
name, it  is  most  probably  from  Waldridge,  “ the 
woody  ridge.”  The  O.-G.  wald^  sylva,  wolt^  potens, 
validus,  dominans,  imperans,  prmfectus,  admini- 
strator {walten,  posse,  regere,  dominari,  admini- 
strare),  in  composition  and  otherwise,  assumes  the 
several  forms  of  cald^  cold^  colt,  cole,  could,  gal, 
gaud,  gould,  and  wood;  thus  Waldric  is  the  same 
with  the  O.-G.  Goldericus  or  Goldric,  whence 
Goldridge,  Couldery,  Couldrey,  Gouldry,  Fr. 
Gaudry.  From  the  like  root  are  the  names  Colt, 
Gold,  Goold,  Gould,  Goult,  Goldie,  Goultie,  W al- 
die,  O.-G.  Waldo,  and  the  It.  diminutive  Gol- 
doni. There  is  also  Waldwin,  “ powerful  war- 
rior,” whence  Walwyn,  Walwin,  and  Goldwin ; 
Waldfrid  or  Galfridus  (the  inverse  of  Frithwald), 
“ powerful  protector,”  or  “ rich  in  peace.” 

Augustin  de  Lara  gives  the  following  anecdote 
on  the  name  Calderon.  He  says  : 

“ The  Calderons  received  this  name  in  the  thirteenth 
century  from  the  circumstance  that  one  of  the  famih% 
who  was  prematurely  born  and  was  supposed  to  be  dead, 
was  only  ascertained  to  be  alive  from  being  uncere- 
moniouslv  thrown  into  a cauldron  {calderon)  of  warm 
water.  As  he  proved  to  be  a great  man,  and  was  much 
favoured  by  St.  Ferdinand  and  Alfonso  the  Wise,  his  nick- 
name became  a name  of  honour,  and  fiYQ  cauldrons  were, 
from  that  time,  borne  in  the  family  arms.” 

I take  it,  however,  that  the  name  Calderon  is 
the  same  with  the  O.-G.  Walcirun,  variously 
written  Goldrum  and  Coldrum,  signifying  “ power- 
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ful  friend.”  This  derivation  from  the  German  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  mother  of  the  illus- 
trious dramatist  was  of  a noble  family  from  the 
Low  Countries.  Again,  the  local  name  Goldhanger 
(Essex)  has  no  reference  to  the  metal,  but  is 
rather  a corruption  of  Wald-hanger,  i.  e.  wood- 
hanger,  and  Cold-harbour  is  doubtless  from  wald^ 
harbour.  Farther,  the  words  wood^  wald^  weald^ 
v)old^  coal^  and  the  IST.  coet^  cocd^  are  probably 
merely  different  orthographies  of  the  same  word. 
We  have  at  least  2000  surnames  from  this  root, 
waldywalt.  K.  S.  Charnock. 


Cary’s  “ Relation  of  France”  (2"^  S.  xi.  307.) 
— Sir  George  Cary’s  “ Relation  of  France  ” (a  very 
valuable  paper)  was  published  by  Dr.  Birch  as  an 
Appendix  to  his 

“Historical  View  of  the  Negotiations  between  the 
Courts  of  England,  France,  and  Brussels,  from  1592  to 
1617 ; extracted  from  the  Papers  of  Sir  Thomas  Ed- 
mondes,  8vo.  Lond.  1749.” 

The  manuscript  from  which  Birch  printed  is 
now  Additional  MS.,  British  Museum,  4460.,  art. 

4.  i. 

Sonnet,  “ What  is  our  Life  ? ” (2"**  S.  xi. 
226.) — This  is  contained,  with  the  music,  in  Or- 
lando Gibbons’s  First  Set  of  Madrigals  and  Mot- 
tets  of  5 Parts : apt  for  Viols  and  Voyces.  4to. 
London,  1612;  reprinted  (in  score)  by  the  Mu- 
sical Antiquarian  Society,  folio.  London,  1841. 
As  there  are  several  variations  between  the  poem 
as  there  given  and  the  copy  sent  by  your  corre- 
spondent, I have  thought  it  worth  while  to  tran- 
scribe it : — 

“ What  is  our  life  ? A play  of  passion ; 

Our  mirth  ? the  musicke  of  diuision  : 

Our  mothers’  wombes  the  tyring  houses  be 
Where  we  are  drest  for  this  short  Comedy ; 

Heauen  the  Judicious  sharpe  spectator  is 
That  sits  and  markes  still  who  doth  act  amisse: 

Our  graues,  that  hide  vs  from  the  searching  Sun, 

Are  like  drawne  curtaynes  when  the  play  is  done. 
Thus  march  wee  playing  to  our  latest  rest, 

Onely  wee  dye  in  earnest — that’s  no  Jest.” 

A copy  will  also  be  found  at  page  278.  of  Oli- 
phant’s  Musa  Madrigalesca^  8vo.  London,  1837. 
Who  was  the  author  ? W.  H.  Husk. 

Dr.  Johnson’s  Works  (2"**  S.  xi.  269.)  — Had 
Mr.  Greaves’s  explicit  statement  called  for  any 
confirmation,  it  is  in  my  power  to  afford  it,  but 
he  has  named  correctly  the  gentleman  who 
superintended  the  edition  of  Johnson’s  Works, 
published  in  1825,  in  eleven  8vo.  volumes.  I 
possess  a memorandum  given  me  by  the  late  Mr. 
Pickering,  one  of  the  publishers  of  this  edition, 
in  these  words  — “Edited  by  Francis  Walesby, 
M.A.  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  Anglo-Saxon 
Professor.”  T his  note  is  preserved  on  the  title- 
page  of  the  first  volume.  It  was  on  my  sugges- 


tion that  the  editor  inserted  amongst  the  poems 
Johnson's  fine  lines  on  music  — a translation  from 
the  Medea  of  Euripides  : — 

“ The  rites  deriv’d  from  ancient  days, 

With  thoughtless  reverence  we  praise; 

The  rites  that  taught  us  to  combine 
The  joys  of  music  and  of  wine,”  &c. ; 

and  also  Dr.  Joseph  Warton’s  imitation  of  the  same 
passage,  “ Queen  of  every  moving  measure.”  * It 
is  strange  that  Johnson’s  translation  should  not 
have  been  previously  admitted  into  his  Works. 
It  was  originally  given  by  Dr.  Burney  in  the  2nd 
vol.  of  his  Hist,  of  Music,  who  states  that  he  was 
“obliged  to  a learned  friend  for  this  elegant  trans- 
lation.” It  appeared  also  in  a periodical  work. 
Savage’s  Librarian  (1808),  where  both  the  ori- 
ginal Greek  and  the  translation  are  engraved  as 
specimens  of  Porson’s  exquisite  penmanship.  The 
most  trifling  criticism  of  that  scholar  is  worth  at- 
tention, I therefore  give  two  lines  as  he  has  tran- 
scribed them : — 

I call’d  them  to  the  gloomy  cells 
Where  want  repines,  and  vengeance  swells.” 

Nor  is  given  by  Burney. 

In  reply  to  your  correspondent’s  Query,  “Whe- 
ther Talboys  ever  published  Boswell’s  Life  of 
Johnson  ?"  I may  mention  that  an  edition  of  this 
work,  published  by  Pickering,  Talboys,  and 
Wheeler,  in  fourvols.  8vo.,  appeared  in  1826. 

J.  H.  Markland. 

Bath. 

Cardonnel  Family  (2’^'^  S.  x.  239.  456.) — The 
following  extract,  from  Dr.  Carlyle’s  amusing 
account  of  himself  and  his  times,  will  be  interest- 
ing to  some  of  your  correspondents,  who  have 
made  inquiries  respecting  this  family  : — 

“The  other  person  was  Mansfelt  Cardonnel,  Esq.,  Com- 
missioner of  the  Customs.  His  father,  Adam  de  Cardon- 
nel (for  they  were  French  Protestants  by  descent),  had 
been  secretary'  to  the  Duke  of  Schomberg,  who  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  at  the  age  of  eighty.  He  had 
been  affronted  the  da}^  before  by  King  William  not  having 
entrusted  him  as  usual  with  his  plan  of  the  battle,  as 
Adam  de  Cardonnel  told  his  son.  Another  brother,  James, 
was  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  had 
made  a large  fortune.  His  daughter  and  heiress  was 
Lady  Talbot,  mother  of  Lord  Dynevor.  My  friend’s 
mother  was  a natural  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth ; and  as  he  was  by  some  other  line  related  to 
Waller,  the  poet,  he  used  to  boast  of  being  descended 
from  the  usurper  as  well  as  the  royal  heir.  He  was  not 
a man  of  much  depth  or  genius,  but  he  had  a right  sound 
understanding,  and  was  a man  of  great  honour  and  in- 
tegrity, and  the  most  agreeable  companion  that  ever  was. 
He  excelled  in  story  telling,  like  his  great-grandfather 
Charles  the  2nd ; but  he  seldom  or  ever  repeated  them, 
and  indeed  had  such  a collection  as  served  to  season 
every  conversation,  — on  a very  limited  income  he  lived 
very  hospitably.  He  had  many  children,  but  only  one 


* There  is  an  error  in  the  last  line : for  “ Sooth  ” we 

should  read  “ Smooth  the  brow  of  dumb  despair.” 
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soa,  a doctor,  remained.  The  son  is  now  (1805)  Adam 
de  Cardontiel  Lawson  of  Chirtorl,  close  by  Shields ; a fine 
estate  that  was  left  him  by  a Mr.  Hilton  Lawson,  a 
cousin  of  his  mother’s,  whose  name  was  Hilton,  of  the 
Hilton  Castle  family,  near  Sunderland.”  — Carlyle’s 
Autobiography,  p.  218.  -n  tt  a 

E.  H..  A. 

Foxe’s  Book  of  Martyrs  (2"“^  S..  viii.  221. 
&G.) — At  the  recent  meetings  held  in  Edinburgh 
to  commemorate  the  Tricentenary  of  the  Beform- 
ation  in  1560,  there  was  exhibited,  amongst  other 
interesting  memorials,  a copy  of  the  fifth  edition 
of  this  work,  possibly  forming  one  of  the  “ 1200 
copies  printed.” 

It  was  in  folio,  with  the  original  wooden  boards, 
the  title-page  inscribed, — 

* * ♦ » 

“ Nov/  againe  as  it  was  recognised,  perused,  and  re- 
commended to  the  studious  reader, 
by  the  Author,  Maister  lohn  Foxe, 
the  fift  time  newly  imprinted. 

Anno  1596.  Mens.  lun. 

Apoc.  VII. 

Salus  sedenti  super  thrortum  & aghd. 

At  London : 

Printed  by  Peter  Short,  dwelling  ih  Bread  Streete  hill. 

At  the  signe  of  the  Starre — the  assigne  of  R.  Day.”’^ 

Then  followed  the  Kalendar,  Prayer,  and  De- 
dication complete. 

In  the  Univ.  Lib.  St.  Andrews,  there  is  a copy 
of  the  eighth  edition,  London,  1641.t 

At  the  sale  of  the  curious  and  extensive  library 
of  the  late  Christopher  Anderson,  Edin.,  April, 
1852,  a copy  of  the  first  edition  was  sold. 

“Foxe,  Rerum  in  Ecclesia  et  Martyrum  Historia 
1563.” 

There  were  of  other  editions  ; — 

“ Fox’s  Acts  and  Monuments  of  the  Church,  3 vols. 
hi.  letter,  fine  copy  in  calf,  1641.” 

“ Fox’s  Book  of  Martyrs,  vol.  i.  1641. 

another  edition,  3 vols.  imperfeei.'” 

Also  a copy  of 

“The  Whole  Workes  of  the  Faithful  and  Constante 
Martyr,  William  Tyndall,  collected  by  John  Fox,  hi. 
letter.  Lond.  Dafi,  N.D.” 

William  Calloway. 

History  of  the  County  of  Down  (2"*^  S.  xi. 
266.) —The  late  James  Miles  Beilly,  Esq.,  of 
Scarvah,  compiled  large  collections  for  a History 
of  the  County  of  Down ; but  his  death,  in  1834, 
suspended  their  publication.  His  son,  John  Reilly, 
Esq.,  Deputy-Keeper  of  the  Rollsj  author  of  a 
very  useful  and  valuable  work  in  relation  to  the 
practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  has  been  for 
some  time  engaged  in  the  completion  of  what  his 
father  had  so  zealously  commenced,  and  the  His- 
tory in  question  will  be  shortly  given  to  the 

* It  will  be  observed,  the  latter  part  of  the  title  in  this 
copy  varies  from  that  given  viii.  533. 

I In  this  library  are  also  copies  of  Stephen  Jerome’s 
England's  Jubilee,  Dub.  1625  (xi.  217.),  and  of  the  Accompt 
of  Scotland's  Grievances  (xi.  187.) 


public,  it  will  be  found,  no  doubt,  a Valuable 
addition  to  the  ancient  history  of  his  native  county. 

If  other  gentlemen  of  literary  taste  and  position 
would  apply  themselves  to  publications  of  a simi- 
lar nature,  we  Would  not  have  to  deplore  the  want 
of  local  histories  in  Ireland  ; depending,  as  they 
do,  partly  on  the  exposition  of  ancient  records, 
and  partly  on  the  perpetuation  of  historical  tra- 
ditions peculiar  to  the  locality.  James  Morrin. 

Rath  mines. 

Learned  Crusaders  (2“^  S.  xi.  249.)  — Mrs. 
Hemans  cannot  mean  to  apply  the  term  learned 
to  the  Crusaders  generally,  but  specially  and  by 
way  of  distintion,  to  a few  of  them ; for  the  Cru- 
saders as  a body,  leaders  as  well  as  followers,  were 
more  remarkable  for  their  contempt  of  learning 
than  for  their  clerkship.  By  “the  hymns 
learned  Crusaders  sang,’^  she  refers  to  the  clerical 
portion  of  them,  such  as  Robert  of  Gloucester 
mentions  in  describing  the  crusade  under  Rope 
Urban : — 

“ Of  byssopes,  and  prestes,  and  men  of  relygyon, 

And  clerkes  that  there  were  niyd  god  deuocyon.” 

Hearne,  p.  406.  (Bagster’s  ed.) 

“ Of  bishops,  and  priests,  and  men  of  religion,^ 

And  clerks  that  there  were  with  good  devotion.” 

Had  Mrs.  Hemans  said  — 

“ And  the  hymns  the  scholar  Crusaders  sang 
Have  died  in  Galilee,  — 

her  meaning  might  possibly  have  been  less  am- 
biguous. T.  J.  Buckton. 

Lichfield. 

Bolster’s  “ Quarterly  Magazine  ” (2“*^  S. 
xi.  248.)  — Mr.  John  Windele,  our  eminent  local 
historian,  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  of  the  contributors  to  this 
Magazine  : — P.  J.  Meagher,  the  author  of  Zede- 
kias,  Sfc.,  now  “ Times’  Correspondent”  at  Paris. 
John  A.  Shea,  author  of  Rudekki;  The  Lament  of 
Hellas,  8pc. : subsequently  emigrated  to  the  United 
States,  where  he  lately  conducted  the  Tribime 
newspaper.  Jeremiah  J.  Callartan,  the  distin- 
guished author  of  the  Recluse  of  Incliedony ; 
Donald  Com,  ^c. ; his  poetical  works  were  pub- 
lished by  Hurst,  Chance,  & Co.,  London,  1829. 
J.  B.  Simmonds,  a friend  of  Lady  Blessington’s. 
and  one  of  the  few  invited  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  Campbell  at  Westminster  Abbey.  Joseph 
Snow  : this  gentleman  is  now  a member  of  the 
English  Bar : he  published,  under  the  name  of 
George  St.  George,  A Saunter  in  Belgium  in  1835  ; 
and  in  1838,  The  Rhine,  its  Legends,  Traditions, 
and  History,  2 vols.,  London.  R.  Shelton  Mac- 
kenzie, LL.D.,  editor  successively  of  the  Liverpool 
Journal,  the  Liverpool  Mail,  and  a Shrewsbury 
paper;  in  1843,  he  published  an  historical  novel, 
entitled  Titian,  a Romance  of  Venice,  in  3 vols. 
The  Ven.  Archdeacon  M.  B.  O’Shea.  M.  E. 
M^-Carthy  (as  Denis  Delany).  James  Reardon 
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(Meclans  Rook).  Henry  Bennett  (Steam  Boat). 
And  though  last,  not  least,  J.  W.  (John  Win- 
dele),  O’s  and  IMacs,  &c. 

I shall  feel  happy  to  afford  J.  Inglis  any  fur- 
ther information  he  may  require.  R.  C. 

Cork. 

Detrus,  An  early  Painter  (2"*^  S.  xi.  209.)  — 
If  W.  J.  T.  will  again  examine  the  old  picture,  I 
think  he  will  find  the  unknown  artist’s  name  to 
be  “Petrus,”  Peter  somebody.  Jaydee. 

The  Pendrill  Family  (2"*^  S.  x.  306.) — I have 
just  stumbled  on  the  following  notices  of  some  of 
the  descendants  of  this  family,  which  may  perhaps 
be  acceptable  to  your  querist.  They  are  possiblj'^ 
contained  in  the  notes  to  Mr.  Hughes’s  reprint  of 
the  Boscohet  volume,  which  I regret  to  say  I have 
not  seen. 

“ On  Friday,  Dec.  2G,  1784,  was  married  at  the  Colle- 
giate Church,  Wolverhampton,  Geo.  Richards^  Esq?,  late 
of  Poland  Street,  London,  to  the  relict  of  the  late  Mr. 
Shaw,  and  a descendant  of  the  famil}^  of  the  Pendrills; 
who  preserved  the  life  df  Charles  it.  after  the  battle  of 
Worcester,  from  which  she  now  enjoys  a handsome  pen- 
sion from  his  Majesty.” 

This  is,  I believe,  copied  from  the  Worcester 
Journal. 

John  Pendrill,  a carpenter  and  joiner,  residing 
at  Birmingham  in  1817,  was  in  the  receipt  of 
487.  yearly.  He  left  a son,  a printer;  who,  I 
believe,  enjoyed  a similar  pension  after  his  father’s 
decease. 

Richard  Hill,  clerk  in  a brewery  at  Birmingham 
in  1817,  who  claimed  descent  from  the  Pendrills 
in  a female  line,  received  a yearly  annuity  from 
the  government  of  70Z. 

In  December,  1815,  died  at  Gresly  Green,  the 
residence  of  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Kempson,  near  Wol- 
verhampton, in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age, 
Mr.  Thomas  Pendrill  Rock,  of  Brewood,  surgeon. 
The  name  of  Pendrill  was  given  to  him  as  a de- 
scendant of  the  loyal  Staffordshire  yeoman. 

Edward  F.  Rimbault. 

XoRksMiRB  Words  (2*‘'^  S.  xi.  49.  117.)-— 
“ Gare,”  or  rather  “ gar,”  “ signifies  to  make  or 
cause  ” in  Scotch.  ^ 

“ He  [auld  Nick]  screwt  the  pipes,  he  gart  them  skirl, 

Till  roof  and  rafters  baith  did  dirl.” 

Tam  o'  Shantei'. 

Halliwell  gives  “gar,”  as  well  as  “gare.”  “ I’ll 
gar  ye”  is  one  of  the  most  common  threats  at 
this  day,  e.  g.  to  a boy  who  refuses  to  do  some- 
thing. J.  p.  o. 

Maitland  of  Gight  (2’“^  S.  xi.  249.) — 

“The  eldest  cadet  of  this  family  [Maitland]  now  ex- 
tant, is  Maitland  of  Pitreichie,  descended  of  Robert  Mait- 
land, a younger  son  of  Robert  Maitland  of  Thirlstain,  in 
the  reign  of  Robert  III.,  who  married  the  heiress  of 
Schives,  alias  Gight,  in  Vice-corn,  de  Aberdeen,  where 
the  family  continued  for  many  years,  and  were  designed 


Maitlands  of  Gight;  but  since  having  purchased  the 
Barony  of  Pitreichie,  have  now  their  designation  froni  it. 

“ Sir  Richard  Maitland  of  Pitreichie,  Baronet,  some  - 
time one  of  the  Senators  of  the  Collie  of  Justice,  caused 
matriculate  his  arms,  in  the  Lion  Register,  thus.  Or,  a 
Lion  rampant  gules,  couped  at  all  joints  of  the  held, 
within  a border  cheque,  argent  and  azure.  Crest,  a lion’s 
head,  erased,  gules.  Motto,  Paix  et  Peu.” — Nisbet’s  Her. 
i.  293. 

Vide  also  Douglas's  Peerage^  under  “Maitland, 
Earl  of  Lauderdale.” 

P.S. — Sigma  Theta  will  find  the  Rev.  James 
Smith  of  Kincardine  mentioned  as  a correspon- 
dent of  Macculloch  of  Cambuslang,  iri  the  Chris- 
tian Instructor  for  1839.  William  Gallow  ay. 

Curious  Remains  at  Norwich  (2*''^  S.  x.  446. ; 
xi.  38.  158.)  — There  appears  to  me  to  be  a great 
air  of  probability  in  the  conjecture  of  A5.,  that  the 
jars  formed  part  of  an  ancient  warming  apparatus, 
and  I therefore  hope  that  Mr.  Daveney,  or  some 
other  correspondent,  may  be  prevailed  upon  to 
answer  the  inquiries  of  Mr.  Carey,  which  appear 
to  have  been  made  chiefly  with  a view  to  some 
such  hypothesis.  Memor. 

Burns  : “ The  Whistle  ” (2*^^  S.  ^xi.  232.)  — 
N.  N.  will  find  in  R.  Chambers’s  Life  and  Woi'hs 
of  Burns^  8vo.  edition,  full  proofs  as  to  the  date  of 
the  affair  of  the  whistle,  and  that  the  poet  was 
present.  I believe  it  is  admitted  that  the  bard 
was  in  error  in  speaking  of  the  original  Danish 
possessor  of  the  whistle  as  one  who  came  over 
with  the  Princess  Anne  in  1590.  The  likelihood 
is,  that  the  family  tradition  misdated  the  occur- 
rence, and  that  the  real  Scandinavian  in  question 
was  one  belonging'  to  the  suite  of  Prince  George 
when  he  came  over  to  marry  the  Princess  Anne, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  York,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  Prince  George’s  own  love  of  the 
bottle  is  well  known.  R.  R. 

Calvacamp  (2*^^  S.  xi.  276.)  — I cannot  help 
thinking  that  Senex  has  drawn  rather  a wide  de- 
duction from  the  passage  that  he  has  extracted 
from  Gallia  Christiana.  As  far  as  regards  the 
point  under  consideration,  the  passage  runs  as 
follows : — - 

“ Toenio  qui  locus  est  prope  Gallionis  Castrum,  baud 
procul  a Sequana  ex  quo  Toeniorum  sen  Toteniorum 
Stirps  originem  cluxit.” 

From  this  passage  I collect  simply  that  Toeny, 
from  which  the  Toeni  family  derived  its  origin, 
was  near  the  Castle  of  Gaillon,  not  far  from  the 
Seine  ; but  I cannot  discover  any  intimation  of 
the  Castle  of  Gaillon  ever  having  been  the  seat  of 
the  family.  Indeed,  I should  rather  infer  that  the 
writer  knew  nothing  of  any  seat  of  the  family 
before  it  was  settled  at  Toeny. 

It  is  stated  by  Stapleton,  in  his  Ohsej'vations  on 
the  Rolls  of  the  Norman  Exchequer  (tom.  i.  p. 
exlii.),  that  Gaillon  was  included  in  the  territory 
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ceded  by  Kicbard  Coeur  de  Lion  to  Philip  of 
France,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  at  that  time 
a place  of  some  consequence  as  a border  fortress. 

I am  not  acquainted  with  its  earlier  history ; I 
would,  however,  beg  to  inquire  what  ground  there 
is  for  supposing  that  its  name  could  ever  have 
assumed  the  form  of  Gallo-camp?  P.  S.  Carey. 

Thos.  Farnaby  (2"'^  S.  xi.  310.)  — See  letters 
to  and  from  him  in  G.  J.  Vossii  jEpistolce.  (Con- 
sult both  indexes.)  He  corresponded  with  Cunseus 
(Cuncei  Epistolce,  p.  318.)  See  also  Clarorum 
Viroriim  ad  G.  J.  Vossium  EpistolcB^  p.  125.,  b. 
In  a letter  dated  Lug.  Bat.,  20  Aug.  1629  {Earlm 
'Epistol(B^  p.  292.),  we  read  : — 

“ Quseris  de  Farnabio.  Vixit  is  Londini  in  Anglia,  ubi 
honestis  artibus  ac  disciplinis  nobilium  procerunique  li- 
beros  imbuit,  magno  rei  familiaris  conipendio.  Ni  fallor, 
desiit  vivere  et  scribere.” 

More  may  be  learnt  from  Whear’s  Charisteria^ 
130.,  and  from  the  same  author’s  Epist.  Eucharist. y 
number  50.,  p.  77.  J.  E.  B.  Mayor. 

St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

Has  Execution  by  Hanging  been  Survived? 
(2"*  S.  xi.  260.) — In  Reynolds's  Miscellany  of  the 
13th  instant  appears  an  article  illustrative  of  this 
subject,  which,  if  the  account  be  true,  is  a more 
extraordinary  and  interesting  case  than  those 
which  have  already  appeared  in  “H.  & Q ,”  but 
which,  from  its  length,  can  only  be  referred  to. 
The  article  is  copied  from  the  New  York  Ledgei\ 
and  purports  to  be  reprinted  from  the  Vermont 
Journal  of  November  4th,  1789.  It  is  entitled  — 

“ Revivification  of  Joseph  Taylor. 

“ A remarkable  and  extraordinary  narrative  of  the  re- 
vivification of  young  Joseph  Taylor,  who  was  supposed 
to  have  been  hanged  to  death  (in  company  with  that 
notorious  highwayman,  pick-pocket,  and  housebreaker, 
Archibald  Tavlor)  on  Boston  Neck,  on  Thursday,  the  8th 
of  May,  1788,“  for  a violent  assault  and  robbery  on  the 
highway,  committed  on  the  person  and  property  of  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Cunningham,  butcher,  in  October,  1787.” 

The  narrative  is  contained  in  a letter  addressed 
by  the  hero  of  it  to  his  friend  Mr.  Phelim  Do- 
nance,  in  Boston,  and  dated  “ Egg  Harbour, 
mouth  of  the  Delaware,  May  12th,  1789.”  Can 
any  of  your  Transatlantic  correspondents  afford 
information  as  to  the  truth  of  the  narrative  ? and 
has  there  not  been  recently  an  asserted  case  of 
the  revivification  of  a criminal  after  execution  by 
hanging  in  America  ? William  Kelly. 

Leicester. 

Often.  One  of  the  best  authenticated  cases  is 
recorded  in  a tract  entitled  News  from  the  Dead. 
It  is  the  case  of  Ann  Green,  who  was  hung  at 
Oxford  on  the  14th  of  December,  1650.  W.  C. 

•Anonymous  Dramas  (2”*  S.  xi.  88.)  — Conrad., 
a tragedy,  was  written  by  the  late  Mr.  Allred 
Bunn,  who  was  manager  of  the  Birmingham 
theatre  about  the  year  1817.  I happened  to  be 


present  at  the  theatre  at  Birmingham  the  first 
night  of  its  performance.  Mr.  Conway,  the  ac- 
tor, then  in  his  zenith,  performed  the  principal 
character.  As  far  as  my  memory  serves  me,  it 
was  a dull  heavy  play,  and  only  ran  a few  nights. 

Avus. 

Colour  of  Servants’  Liveries  (2"‘*  S.  xi.  170.) 
— By  far  the  greater  number  of  existing  liveries 
are  modern  inventions,  selected  probably  from 
mere  fancy,  and  on  no  principle.  But  liveries 
took  their  origin  from  feudal  times,  when  every 
baron  had  his  retainers,  who  wore  his  badge  and 
his  colours,  both  in  war,  and  in  their  attendance 
on  him  in  peace.  How  far  the  colour  of  each 
chief  corresponded  with  that  of  his  shield  is  a 
curious  question,  which  might  be  partially  solved 
by  comparing  the  arms  of  such  of  our  old  families 
as  still  exist  with  the  colours  of  their  liveries  ; pro- 
vided the  latter  are  hereditary,  and  have  not  been 
changed  in  modern  times. 

I can  remember  when  the  carriages  of  families 
were  painted  uniformly  with  their  liveries,  and 
when  the  absence  of  such  uniformity  was  supposed 
to  denote  the  parvenu  ; but  this  custom  seems  but 
little  adhered  to  at  present.  Stylites. 

Plural  of  Memorandum  (2*^*  S.  xi.  151.)  — 
As  it  was  “ some  years  ago  ” that  P.  S.  C.  read 
the  anecdote  respecting  which  he  inquires,  I think 
it  more  than  probable  that  he  alludes  to  one  which 
is  quoted  by  Croker  (Int.  Life  of  Johnson.,  p.  xii.), 
in  which,  however,  testimonia  and  not  memoranda  is 
the  word  which  provokes  the  remark  he  cites. 
Croker  says,  “ Mr.  Boswell  endeavoured  indeed  to 
fill  up  these  chasms  as  well  as  he  could  with 
letters,  memoranda^  &c.,  and  adds  in  a note  — 

“ On  the  use  of  this  Latinism,  I venture  to  repeat  a 
pleasant  anecdote  told  by  Bishop  Elrington.  The  late 
Lord  Avonmore,  giving  evidence  relative  to  certain  cer- 
tificates of  degrees  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  called 
them  (as  they  are  commonly  called)  ‘ Testimoniums.’  As 
the  clerk  was  writing  down  the  word,  one  of  the  counsel 
said,  ‘Should  it  not  be  rather  testimonia?*  ‘Yes,’  re- 
plied Lord  Avonmore,  ‘if  you  think  it  better  English* 
This  pleasantry  contains  a just  grammatical  criticism; 
but  memoranda  has  of  late  been  so  generally  used  as  an 
English  plural,  that  I have  ventured  to  retain  it.” 

St.  Swithin. 

Farther  and  Further  (2”*^  S.  xi.  206.)  — The 
following  extract  from  Latham’s  English  Gram- 
mar, p.  75.,  on  the  subject  of  farther”  and  “fur- 
ther,”  may  be  interesting  to  F.  C.  : — 

“Further.  This  means  more  in  front  or  more  forward. 
It  is  derived  from  the  word /ore,  as  found  in /oremos^.  Be- 
sides the  change  of  the  vowel  from  o to  u,  there  is  the 
addition  of  the  sound  of  th.  This  sound  was  inserted  in 
an  early  stage  of  language.  It  occurs  in  the  old  High 
German  forms  vor-d-aro,  for-d-oro,  vor  -d~ero,  for-d-ar, 
fur-d-ir,  and  in  the  A.-8.  forth,  and  English /ortA. 

“ Farther  This  means  more  far,  or  more  distant.  It  is 
derived  from  the  wordyar,  which  appears  in  the  follow- 
ing different  forms:  fairra,  Maeso-Gothic ; verro,  ver, 
fer,  Old  High  German  ;/eor,  Anglo-Saxon ; /arr/,  Old 
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Norse.  The  proper  comparative  is  found  without  the  th ; 
as  verr-6r,  verr-oro.  Old  High  German.  In  the  English 
word  far~th-er,  the  th  is  inserted,  either  because  jTar-er  is 
inharmonious,  or  from  the  word  being  confounded  with 
fur-th-err 

E.  A.  B. 

Arms  of  Bryan  (2"*^  S.  xi.  266.)  — These  I 
take  to  those  in  Burke’s  Armoury,  as  of  Devon- 
shire and  Gloucestershire,  aigent  three  piles  azure. 
The  same  valuable  authority  gives,  Bryan  of  Ire- 
land, argent  three  piles  gules.  There  is  little  doubt 
but  that  the  B.  yans  of  Wales  were  off  shoots  of  the 
baronial  line,  Guy  de  Brvan  being  Governor  of 
the  Castle  of  Hereford  West,  4th  Edward  III., 
whose  father,  Guy  ( a rebellious  baron),  in  the  reign 
of  Henrv  III.  was  located  in  the  marches  of  Wales, 
and  received  command  to  assist  the  Earl  of  Glou- 
cester against  the  Welsh.  These  arms,  slightly 
modified,  were  about  the  same  period  borna  by 
John  le  Scot  (son  of  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
and  Maud,  sister  of  Kalph  de  Blundeville),  who 
became  Earl  of  Chester  on  the  death  of  the  said 
Ealph,  and  who  died,  sine  prule^  1237,  21st  Henry 
III.  His  bearing  was,  or,  three  piles  gules. 
Burke  also  gives  Er^ofwof  Torven,  county  of  Ches- 
ter ; sable,  an  eagle  displayed  argent.  Senex. 

Daughters  of  Adela,  Countess  of  Blois  (2'^^ 
S.  xi.  266.)  — In  addition  to  the  daughter  Maud, 
or  Matilda  or  Lucia,  as  she  was  sometimes  called, 
who  was  drowned,  the  Countess  Adela  had  a 
daughter  of  her  own  name,  given  in  marriage  to 
Milo  de  Brai,  Lord  of  Montlheri,  and  Viscount  of 
Troyes,  but,  on  the  ground  of  illegality,  the  mar- 
riage was  annulled.  (Archb.  Suger,  Bouquet’s 
JRecueil,  vol.  xii.  pp.  36.  41.)  There  are  also  two 
other  daughters  named  in  L'Art  de  Verifier  (8vo. 
edit.  vol.  xi.  pp.  362,  363.)  Alice,  said  to  have  been 
the  wife  of  Eeynald  III.,  Earl  of  Joigni,  and 
Eleanora,  wife  of  Raoid,  Earl  of  Vermandois. 
The  reference  in  Burke  will  be  to  the  latter  of 
these  two,  though  the  name  of  her  husband  was 
not  Herbert.  M.  A.  E.  G. 

Brocas  (2"*^  S.  xi.  188.)  — This  is  a common 
name  in  Surrey  for  any  rough  marshy  field  near  a 
running  stream.  I suppose  the  word  is  derived 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  hroca^  a brook ; or,  as 
Somner  renders  it,  rivus^  rivulus.  A.  A. 

Poets’  Corner. 

Sometimes  (2"^  S.  x.  66.  97.)  — In  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  century,  not  only  was 
sometime  often  used  (=  the  one  time,  the  other) 
for  the  modern  sometimes^  but  the  pleonastic  some- 
times was  used  for  sometime  ( — one  time,  once, 
formerly.)  A couple  of  examples  will  be  suffi- 
cient : — 

“ In  which  the  majesty  of  buried  Denmark 
Did  sometimes  march.”  — LTaw/e#,  Act  I.  Sc.  1. 

“ Made  whole,  therefore,  sometimes  a diseased  creature.’ 
— Chr.  Sutton,  Lmrn  to  J)ie,  1600,  Reprint,  London, 
1848,  p.  110, 


“ Take  the  Prophets,  saith  Saint  James,  for  an  example 
of  suffering:  if  we  will  rejoice,  as  they  now  rejoice,  we 
must  live  as  they  sometimes  lived,  and  suffer  as  they 
suffered.”  — Id.  p.  146. 

George  Stephens. 

Cheapinghaven,  Denmark. 

Ynyr  (2’^'^  S.  xi.  235.) — Ynyr  is  reputed  to  have 
been  a king  or  prince  of  Gwent,  who  lived  a little 
before  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  whose  daughter 
and  co-heiress  Morvydd  married  Gwaethvoed, 
the  Cromwell  ancestor.  The  Lewises  have  never 
regarded  her  as  an  heiress,  and  have  never  quar- 
tered her  arms,  nor  do  the  Cromwells  appear  to 
have  done  so  until  the  heralds  ransacked  Oliver’s 
pedigree,  and  extracted  the  arms  of  Morvydd 
ferch  Ynyr.  Dryt. 

Biography  of  Princesses  (2”*^  S.  xi.  287.)  — 
Hermentrude  will  find  nearly  all  she  requires  in 
Agnes  Strickland’s  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Eng- 
land. Of  course  she  will  have  to  travel  over  eight 
volumes,  (edition  1854,  the  best  and  most  inter- 
esting of  this  valuable  publication).  S.  Eedmond. 

Liverpool. 

Mr.  C.  Broughton  (2*’’^  S.  xi.  69.  300.)  — This 
gentleman  was  a Member  of  the  Society  of  Wri- 
ters to  the  Signet  in  Edinburgh,  and  died  in  1823. 
He  practised  latterly  as  an  accountant  in  that 
city.  G.  J. 

Edinburgh. 

To-fall  (2'^‘^  S.  xi.  286.)  — P.  S.  Cl  will  find 
the  word  “ To-fall  ” in  Dr.  Jamieson’s  Dictionary 
of  the  Scottish  Language,  According  to  this  au- 
thority it  has  more  than  one  meaning  ; “A  build- 
ing annexed  to  the  wall  of  a larger  one ; ” “a  small 
building  adjoining  to  and  with  the  roof  resting  on 
the  wall  of  a larger  one,”  or  “ the  roof  of  which 
rests  on  the  wall  of  the  principal  building.”  G. 

Edinburgh. 


The  term  ''^teea-fcif  the  vernacular  for  “to- 
fall,”  is  very  commonly  used  in  W^estmoreland  as 
descriptive  of  minor  erections  with  one-sided  roofs, 
abutting  against  superior  buildings,  and  supported 
thereby  at  this  juncture.  Clearly  synonymous 
with  the  word  “ lean-to.”  J.  Burton. 

Preston. 


The  Duke  of  Wellington  called  “ The 
Beau”  (2»‘i  S.  x.  268.  313.)  — 


“ If  our  army  had  been  all  British,  the  day  would  have 
been  soon  decided,  but  the  Duke  or,  as  they  call  him 
here,  from  his  detestation  of  all  manner  of  foppery,  the 
Beau,  had  not  above  35,000  British.  All  this  was  to  be 
supplied  by  treble  exertion  on  the  part  of  our  troops. 
The  Duke  was  everywhere  during  the  battle,  and  it  was 
the  mercy  of  Heaven  that  protected  him  Avhen  all  his  staff’ 
had  been  killed  or  wounded  round  him.” — Walter  Scolt 


to  Joanna  Baillie,  dated  Paris,  6th  Sept,  1815,  Lockhart’s 
Life^  iii.  p.  364, 

^ E.  H.  A, 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

St.  Paul  in  Br  itain  : or,  the  Origin  of  British  as  opposed 
to  Papal  Christianity.  By  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Morgan. 
(Parker,  Oxford.) 

The  Introduction  o f Christianity  into  Britain  : an  Argu- 
ment on  the  Evidence  in  favour  of  St.  Paid  having  visited 
the  extreme  Boundary  of  the  West.  By  the  Rev.  B.  VV. 
Savile,  M.A.  (Longman.) 

That  portion  of  our  ecclesiastical  history  which  relates 
to  the  primitive  Church  of  Britain,  as  an  independent 
branch  of  the  great  Christian  family,  is  a subject  of  pecu- 
liar interest  to  every  English  student,  and  one  which  has 
frequently  engaged  the  attention  of  some  of  our  most 
learned  prelates.  No  fact  is  more  clearly  asserted  by 
Bede,  than  that  on  the  arrival  of  St.  Augustine  (a.d.  596.) 
to  convert  the  Anglo-Saxons,  he  found  a British  Church 
in  the  remote  fastnesses  of  Wales  and  Cornwall,  with  its 
archbishops,  bishops,  priests,  and  monastic  orders.  These 
are  events  familiar  to  most  persons ; but  the  point  espe- 
cially advocated  by  the  authoi's.  of  the  above  works  is, 
that  St.  Paul  was  personally  the  original  founder  of  the 
Church  of  Britain  — an  inquiry  which  should  not  be  re- 
linquished without  a careful  examination;  but  one  still 
beset  with  difficulties  which  it  is  to  be  feared  are  insur- 
mountable. Some  of  our  m.ost  learned  antiquaries,  such 
as  Camden,  Ussher,  Stillingfleet,  Cave,  and  Burgess,  are 
disposed  to  believe  in  the  visit  of  the  great  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  to  this  countrj^;  but  as  their  writings  are  not 
generally  available,  the  works  of  Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr. 
Savile  will  be  found  to  contain  an  admirable  digest  of 
their  elaborate  collections  on  this  particular*  matter  of 
histoiy.  We  can,  therefore,  strongly  recommend  these, 
volumes  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 

The  Practical  Angler;  or,  The  Art  of  Trout  Fishing, 
more  particularly  applied  to  Clear  Water.  By  W.  C. 
Stewart.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  (A.  & 
C.  Black.) 

Halcyon  ; or  Rod  Fishing  ivith  Fly,  Minnow,  and  W orm. 
To  which  is  added  a shoi't  and  easy  Method  of  dressing 
Flies,  with  a Description  qf  the  Materials  used.  By  Henry 
Wade,  Hon.  Sec.  to  the  Wear  Valley  Angling  Associa- 
tion. With  Eight  coloured  Plates,  containing  117  Speci- 
mens of  Natural  and  Artificial  Flies,  Materials,  ^c.  (Bell 
& Daldy.) 

As  we  are  not  of  the  “ grave  serious  men  who  pity 
anglers,”  the  present  little  volumes,  produced  at  so 
seasonable  a moment,  are  right  welcome  to  us.  Of  Mr. 
Stewart’s  excellent  little  book,  bearing  as  it  does  upon 
its  title-page  the  words,  “ fourth  edition,”  we  need  say 
little  more  than  we  are  glad  to  find  that  our  favourable 
opinion  has  been  confirmed  by  the  public.  Mr.  Wade’s 
claims  a little  more  notice,  and  deserves  it,  for  it  is  a 
thoroughly  practical  and  common-sense  treatise;  and 
holding  as  we  do  that  Piscator  nascifur  non  fit,  the  fact 
that  we  have  here  the  results  of  the  experience  of  half  a 
century  of  the  writer  and  the  members  of  his  own  family, 
this  treatise,  by  one  who  may  be  said  to  be  fisher-born, 
justifies  us  in  recommending  it  as  a trustworthy  and  intel- 
ligent guide  to  an  Art  Avhich  has  this  advantage,  thcit  it 
can  only  be  studied  with  effect  — 

“ By  pleasant  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals.” 

Miscellanea:  coniprising,  I.  The  Works  and  Letters 
of  Denis  Granville,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Durham.  II.  Nathan 
Drake’s  Account  of  the  Siege  of  Pontefract  Castle.  III. 
A Brief  Memoir  of  Mr.  Justice  Rokehy.  (Surtees  Society.) 
1861. 

This  volume  of  “ Miscellanea  ” will  be  found  a valuable 
contribution  to  the  biographical  history  of  England.  The 


first  and  longest  article  consists  of  the  Works  and  Letters 
of  Dr.  Granville,  the  deprived  Dean  of  Durham,  who  is 
only  known  from  summary  notices  in  Wood’s  Athence, 
Surtees’  Durham,,  and  the  Life  of  Kettlewell.  As  one  of 
that  sincere  and  single-minded  body  of  men,  the  English 
Nonjurors,  the  biography  of  the  Dean  of  Dui’ham  will 
now  take  its  place  on  the  same  shelf  with  those  of  Ken, 
Kettlewell,  and  Nelson  — three  admirable  specimens  of  a 
Christian  bishop,  a Christian  presbyter,  and  a Christian 
layman.  During  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II. 
Dr.  Granville’s  efforts  were  especially  directed  to  the  re- 
vival of  the  use  of  the  Bidding  Prayer,  the  Weekly  Com- 
munion, and  Daily  Prayer  in  parish  churches.  At  the 
Revolution  he  threw  up  all  his  great  preferments  (the 
Deanery  of  Durham,  a golden  stall  and  Archdeaconry 
in  the  same  cathedral,  and  the  Rectory  of  Sedgefield), 
and  preferred  before  these  splendid  possessions  inviolate 
lo3mlty  to  a fallen,  and,  in  this  instance,  an  ungrateful 
master.  — The  second  article  is  Nathan  Drake’s  amusing 
“ Diary  of  the  First'  and  Second  Sieges  of  I'ontefract 
Castle”  — a castle  so  memorable  for  its  connexion  with 
the  most  interesting  periods  of  English  history. — The 
concluding  paper  is  “A  Brief  Memoir  of  Mr.  Justice 
Rokeby,”  that  “famous  and  excellent  judge,”  as  Ralph 
Thoresby  styles  him,  comprising  his  Religious  Journal 
and  Correspondence.  The  editors  have  aMy  performed 
their  respective  tasks,  and  enriched  the  volume  with 
many  curious  notes  of  much  learning  and  research.  The 
work,  upon  the  whole,  is  no  unimportant  addition  to  the 
biographical  records  of  the  two  last  centuries. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Gothic  Architecture. 
By  John  Henry  Parker,  F.S.A.  Second  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged.  ( J.  H.  & J.  Parker.) 

This  admirable  little  guide,  which  is  well  described  by 
Mr.  Parker  as  one  of  facts  and  not  of  theories,  is  certainly 
by  far  the  most  complete  and  compact  book  on  the  sub- 
ject which  we  know  of.  It  is  as  rich  in  illustrations  as 
it  can  well  be,  for  it  contains  no  less  than  172  admirable 
woodcuts : and  is  certainly  a little  book  which  no  archae- 
ologist— we  were  going  to  add,  no  tourist  — ought  to  be 
without  in  his  future  excursions.  With  Mr.  Parker’s 
Introduction  in  his  hand,  the  age  of  every  church  may  be 
easily  ascertained. 
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. Wanted  by  P. »?.,  10.  Paddington  Green. 
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C.  D.  Lamont.  The  ^''Sonnet  in  Praise  of  a Solitary  Life,"  by  Robert 
Kerr,  first  Earl  of  Ancrani,  is  printed  hi  Walpole's  Royal  and  Noble 
Authors,  by  Park,  vol.  v.  p.  100.,  ed.  together  xvith  a biographtca,. 
notice  of  the  Earl. 


“ Notes  and  Queries  ” is  published,  at  noon  on  Friday,  and  is  also 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts.  The  Subscription  for  Stamped  Copies /op 
Six  Months  forwarded  direct  from  the  Publishers  {incMding  tlie  Half- 
yearly  Index)  zs  11s.  \d.,  which  may  be  paid  by  Post  Offi^  Order  in 
/avowr  o/ Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy,  186.  Fleet  Street,  E.C.;  to  whom 
all  Communications  for  the  Editor  should  be  addressed. 
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NOTES  AND  QUEPJES  RESPECTING  CERTAIN 
THEOSOPHISTS  AND  BIYSTICS. 

(^Continued from  2*^^  S.  ii.  489.) 

I.  Catel  Berrow.  I have  before  me  a quarto 
volume  thus  entitled  : — 

‘‘ Theologicau  Dissertations,  by  Capel  Berrow, 
A.M.,  Rector  of  Rossington,  Northamptonshire;  Lec- 
turer of  St.  Rennet’s  and  St.  Peter’s,  Paul’s  Wharf;  and 
Chaplain  to  the  Honourable  Society  of  Judges  and  Ser- 
jeants in  Serjeants’  Inn.  EKao-ros  eu  TO  lAID  NOI  ir\ripo(f>o- 
peia-Bta,  Rom.  xiv.  6.  London,  Printed  for  J.  Dodsley  in 
Pall  Mall,  M.DCC.LXxii.” 

The  quarto  contains  Six  Treatises  separately 
paged,  viz. ; — 

1.  “ Remarks  on  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Sherlock’s  Discourses 
on  the  Use  and  Intent  of  Prophecy;  In  a Letter  formerly 
sent  to  his  Lordship.  — Pp.  22. 

2.  “On  Predestination,  Election,  Reprobation,  and  Fu- 
ture Punishments.  — Pp.  65, 

3.  “ A Few  Extracts  from  a Discourse  concerning 
Origen,  and  the  Chiefest  of  his  Opinions.  First  printed 
in  the  Year  1661.  — Pp.  36. 

4.  “ Observations  on  the  End  and  Design  of  Christ’s 
Death.  — Pp.  31. 

5.  “ Deism  not  consistent  with  the  Religion  of  Reason 
and  Nature.  — Pp.  85. 

6.  “A  Lapse  of  Human  Souls  in  a State  of  Pre-Exist- 
ence, the  Only  Original  Sin,  and  the  Ground  Work  of  the 
Gospel  Dispensation.”  — Pp.  170.* 


* Berrow  is  omitted  by  Lowndes. 


Mr.  Capel  Berrow  is  “ fully  persuaded  in  his 
own  mind  ” respecting,  and  stoutly  maintains,  a 
number  of  extravagant  and  wildly  heterodox  no- 
tions, which  require  no  small  amount  of  ingenuity 
(and  disingenuity,  too,)  at  once  to  defend  on  their 
own  merits,  and  to  reconcile  with  the  writer’s  po- 
sition and  profession.*  It  must  be  added,  that  the 
ability  and  learning  displayed  in  this  volume  are 
worthy  of  a better  cause.  In  “ A List  of  Sub- 
scribers” prefixed  to  the  Dissertations,  we  have 
the  names  of  three  or  four  bishops,  and  a long 
array  of  beneficed  clergy  and  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  and  Universities,  and  also  the  revered 
name  of  “ Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.” 

As  some  notes  on  the  Pre-existence  of  Souls 
have  appeared  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  2"^  S.  ii.  453.  517.  ; 
iii.  50.;  iv.  157.  234.;  v,  303.;  vii.  319.,  and,  as 
Berrow’s  treatise  is  noticed  in  it,  at  the  first  refer- 
ence, I shall  give  a passage  from  Berrow  on  the 
subject : — 

“ The  doctrine  of  a Pre-existence  of  Human  Souls  took 
root  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world,  and  flourished  among 
men  most  eminent  for  learning,  speculation,  and  philo- 
sophic reasoning,  and  became  a principal  branch  of  Hea- 
then Theology.  It  spread  not  only  among  the  Gymno- 
sophists  and  others  most  renowned  for  wisdom  in  that 
nursery  of  sciences,  Egypt,  but  among  the  Bramins  of 
India,  and  the  Magi  of  Babylon  and  Persia.  It  made  a 
part  of  the  Cabala  of  the  Jews,  which  is  usualU  ascribed 
to  Moses,  and  was  a reigning  hypothesis  among  the  fol- 
lowing illustrious  Philosophers — Zoroaster,  Pythagoras, 
Epicharmus,  Empedocles,  Cebes,  Euripides,  Plato,  Euclid, 
Philo,  Virgil,  Marcus  Cicero,  Plotinus,  Jamblicus,  Pro- 
clus,  Boethius,  Psellus,  and  others. 

“Among  the  modern  defenders  of  the  doctrine,  there  is 
the  great  Dr.  Henry  More,  his  ingenious  and  learned  disci- 
ple, Mr.  Glanville  f,  the  sagacious  Dr.  Cheyne,  and  that 
ver}'  learned  and  ingenious  divine,  Dr.  Butler,  the  late 
Bishop  of  Durham. 

“To  the  above  may  be  added  some  letters  in  the  Turkish 
Spy  and  some  papers,  if  I mistake  not,  in  the  Rambler. 
But  togetljer  with  Dr.  H.  More,  and  Mr.  Glanville,  I 
would  in  a particular  manner  recommend  to  the  reader’s 
perusal  the  following  Tracts  — A Letter  of  Resolutions 
concerning  Origen,  and  the  Chiefest  of  his  Opinions,  printed 
1661,  a scarce  but  most  valuable  work.  Dr.  H.  More’s 
Philosophical  Poems.  The  Chevalier  Ramsay’s  Philoso’^ 
phical  Principles-X  A very  curious  little  tract,  intitled 
The  New  Practice  of  Piety,  wrote  in  imitation  of  Dr. 
Brown’s  Religio  Medici,  an  ingenious  production  by  one  of 


* Cf.  Ch.  viii.  of  the  last  Treatise:  “The  Article  of  the 
Church  of  England  concerning  Original  Sin  and  the 
Depravit}’’  of  Human  Nature  considered  and  explained.” 

t “ Vide  Mr.  Glanville’s  Lux  Orientalis,  in  which  the 
subject  is  considered  so  copiously  as  to  have  left  room  for 
little  or  nothing  now  to  be  added,  excepting  what  arises 
from  its  being  considered  the  ground-work  of  the  Gospel 
Dispensation.” 

X Who  was  the  Chevalier  Ramsay?  I subjoin  the 
titles  of  some  of  his  books : — 

“ Philosophical  Principles  of  Natural  and  Revealed 
Religion  Unfolded  in  a Geometrical  Order.  Edinb. ; 
Printed  by  Foulis,  1748.”  — 2 Vols.  4to, 

“ Travels  of  Cyrus ; and  Discourse  on  the  Theology 
and  Mythology  of  the  Pagans.  (Edinb.?),  1730.”  — 
2 Vols.  8vo. 
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the  authors  of  the  Athenian  Oracles,  printed  1704;  and 
Mr.  Chubb’s  Farewel  to  the  Pvhlic.  1 here  is  likewise  a 
very  elegant  Poem,  wrote  professedly  on  the  subject,  not 
unworthy  the  learned  reader’s  perusal,  to  be  met  with  in 
Dodsley’s  Collection,  and  rendered  into  very  elegant 
Latin  by  Dr.  Ealph  Schomberg  of  Bath. 

“ These  are  the  principal  advocates  for  the  doctrine  of  a 
Pre-existence  of  Human  Souls.  — That  a Lapse  likewise 
of  Human  Souls  in  that  supposed  state  of  Pre-existence, 
was  the  opinion  of  the  learned  in  general,  those  antient 
Philosophers  quoted  above,  abundantly  evince.  Authori- 
ties from  Scripture  likewise  upon  the  point  will  arise  as 
we  go  along,  and  the  next  chapter  will  prove  it  to  have 
been  the  opinion,  not  only  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers, 
but  of  several  eminent  writers  of  a more  modern  date.”  * 

What  are  we  to  think  of  the  mental  condition 
of  a writer  who  tells  us  that  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Fathers,  as  well  as  Bp.  Butler,  maintained  his  doc- 
trine of  the  Lapse  of  Human  Souls  in  a Pre- 
existent State  I Among  the  “ writers  of  a more 
modern  date  ” to  which  he  refers,  we  find  Luther, 
Grotius,  Dr.  Edes  f,  Laurentius  Surius,  and  Dr. 
Isaac  Barrow  ! 

Our  author,  speaking  of  the  degradation  of  ISTe- 
buchadnezzar,  has  a very  curious  passage  on  the 
Brute  Creation : — 

“ Now  whether  there  was,  or  was  not,  an  actual  Trans- 
formation of  the  Monarch  into  the  form  of  a Beast,  it  is 
not  essential  to  the  point  in  question  to  determine ; it 
being  sufficient  to  observe  that  his  Heart,  or  the  state  of  his 
Mind  was  changed  from  a Man's  heart,  and  a Beast's  heart 
was  given  him ; and,  without  any  apparent  consciousness 
either  of  his  Degradation,  or  the  Guilt  for  which  it  was 
the  destined  punishment,  a proper  Kemorse  for  his  former 
Pride,  Vanity,  and  Self-sufficiency,  was  the  happy  conse- 
quence. And  I am  in  no  kind  of  doubt  but  that  a 7'etro~ 
spective  Scene  of  past  transactions,  will  hereafter,  in  con- 
sequence of  a consistent  preconcerted  plan,  be  laid  open 
to  all  those  who  have*  travelled  through  this  Vale  of 
Misery,  irreminiscent  of  the  Country  from  which  they 
came,  which  will  be  productive  at  last  of  every  desirable 
advantage. 

“This  Transfiguration  of  Nebuchadnezzar  for  former 
crimes,  seems  intended  to  shadow  out  to  us  the  nature  and 
circianstances  of  the  Brute  Creation. 

“ That  Brutes  are  endowed  with  some  degree  of  Reason 
and  Reflection,  and  a sensibility  of  Pain,  as  well  as  Plea- 
sure, there  is  no  kind  of  doubt  with  men  of  reason  and 
reflection.  Nor  is  it  less  evident  that  the  latter,  viz. 
Pleasure,  is  frequently  overbalanced  by  the  former. 
What  exquisite,  what  affecting  Tortures,  do  many  of 
them,  that  most  excellent  and  serviceable  one  the  Horse, 
in  particular,  endure  from  some  merciless  callous-hearted 
monster,  a master ! How  frequently  to  the  pangs  of  hun- 
ger, and  a distempered  body,  are  added  the  most  cutting 
stripes  and  scourges,  most  liberally  and  ofttimes  most  wan- 
tonly dealt  out  by  an  inhuman  driver,  or  some  human 
brute  its  rider! — and  all  this, perhaps,  for  not  effecting 
impossibilities?  But  wherefore  all  this  wretchedness? 
Wherefore  all  these  agonizing  pains  and  miseries  heaped 
on  an  helpless  offspring  of  Divine  Providence?  Are 
they  not  flesh  and  blood?  Do  they  not,  as  well  as  we, 
know  what  sorrow  means?  And  were  they  brought  into 
a painful  existence  for  nought  but  the  service,  or  rather, 
for  little  else  than  to  gratify  the  pride,  the  wantonness, 
the  cruelty  of  Man  ? — What ! one  being  created  under 

* A Lapse  of  Human  Souls,  ^c.^pp.  7-8,  17-18. 

f Dr.  Edes  is  not  mentioned  in  Lowndes. 


the  foreseen  certainty  of  its  being  made  miserable,  solely 
for  the  use  or  pleasure  of  another. 

“ I consider  them,  in  short,  as  creatures  labouring  under 
a severer  stroke  of  Divine  Justice,  than  the  Human  Race 
experiences,  in  consequence  of  their  having  brought  upon 
themselves  an  heavier  load  of  guilt,. among  the  Apostate 
Powers,  pre-ordained,  however,  to  make  their  appearance, 
sooner  or  later,  on  some  stage  of  moral  agency,  proba- 
tionary, of  course,  for  future  felicity,  as  is  the  present 
state  of  Man.  That  such  a procedure  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence will  take  place,  I have  not  the  least  shadow  of 
doubt.  Nor  can  the  present  unfavourable  partiality  of 
Providence  towards  them  be  accounted  for  but  upon  that 
hypothesis. 

“ Should  it  be  urged,  that  the  assigning  Souls  to  one 
part  of  the  Brute  Creation  will  reduce  us  to  the  necessity 
of  supposing  the  like  to  actuate  the  most  minute  species 
of  vital  nature  also ; I would  wish  the  speculative  and 
philosophic  part  of  mankind  to  consider,  that  there  is 
discernible  to  the  microscopic  eye  as  just  and  due  pro- 
portioned disposition  of  organs,  fibres,  &c.  in  the  one  as  in 
the  other.  — That  again,  the  Soul  has  the  power  of  self- 
contraction to  an  infinitesimal  degree,  as  well  as  that  of 
self-dilation.  — That  supposing,  in  the  next  place,  every 
organized  body,  as  well  in  the  Brute  Creation  as  in  the 
Rational,  to  be  an  allotted  temporary Bvi^on  for  a pre- 
delinquent Soul,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  howq  and  why, 
some  may  be  made  prisoners  here  more  at  large,  as  we 
say,  and  entrusted  with  privileges  and  faculties  more 
numerous,  extensive,  and  exalted  than  others;  and  that, 
lastly,  it  is  impossible  to  say  into  how  many  different 
kinds  of  vehicles  a Soul  may  transmigrate,  ere  its  Plastic 
Faculty  be  refined  enough  to  inform  one  wherein  to  per- 
form the  functions  of  an  intelligent  and  rational  life. 
But  St.  Cyprian’s  observation  upon  the  point  is,  methinks, 
no  bad  one : ‘ Should  I deny,’  says  he,  ‘ that  Flies,  Beetles, 
Wood-lice,  Glow-worms,  Mites,  Moths,  are  the  work  of 
The  Almighty,  it  will  not  necessarily  be  required  of  me 
to  say  who  made  them,  tvho  appointed  them.  I may, 
without  offence  surely,  say  that  I know  not  from  whence 
they  came.’  — St.  Cypr.  Advers.  Gent.,  1.  ii.  p.  34.  He 
does  not,  however,  take  upon  him  to  say  they  are  not 
animated  beings.”  — A Lapse,  8fc.,  pp.  87-89.  _ 

Berrow  makes  no  mention  of  a writer  imme- 
diately preceding  him,  who  takes  the  same  view  of 
the  Brute  Creation,  but  who  (unlike  Berrow)  deals 
with  the  subject  in  a tone  of  disagreeable  levity, 
fi.ippancy,  and  irreverence  : viz.  the  Jesuit,  G.  H. 
Bougeant,  author  of  the  Amusemerit  Philosophique 
sur  le  Langage  des  Bestes.  A translation  of  this 
curious  tract  appeared  in  1739,  and  a “ Second 
Edition  corrected  ” in  1740.  I give  the  title  of  the 
latter  : — 

“ A Philosophical  Amusement  upon  the  Language  of 
Beasts  and  Birds.  Written  originally  in  French  by  Father 
Bougeant,  a famous  Jesuit ; now  confined  at  La  Fleche 
on  account  of  this  Work.  London,  1740.”  — Pp.  66. 

Hildrop’s  Examination  of  Father  Bougeant' s 
Philosophical  Amusement  was  published  in  1742. 
Berrow’s  Lapse  was  first  published,  I believe,  in 
1762  ; another  edition  came  out  in  1766. 

What  is  known  of  Capel  Berrow  ? * 


In  addition  to  the  works  noticed  above,  the  Rev. 
Capel  Berrow  published  the  following : — “ The  Provi- 
dence of  God  over  Christian  Kingdoms  and  States, 
consider’d  and  apply’d,  by  way  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
suppression  of  the  late  Rebellion.  A Sermon  on  2 Chron. 
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II.  Richard  Brocklesby.  This  writer  seems 
to  have  had  a great  influence  on  the  mind  of 
Berrow,  who  thus  speaks  of  him  : — 

“ This  Mr.  Brocklesby  was  a man  of  a most  prodigious 
reading,  and  of  an  uncommon  share  of  penetration  in 
matters  relative  to  the  Christian  Theology.  Singular 
indeed  he  is  in  his  opinions,  and  often  singular,  and 
seemingly  uncouth,  at  first  sight,  in  his  phraseology, 
owing  to  a reach  of  sentiment  not  to  be  expressed  by 
common  language.  He  is  emphatical,  and  greatly  so, 
but  not  elegant;  I mean,  deals  not  in  that  kind  of  ele- 
gance (the  only  captivating  sort  of  composition  now) 
which  carries  the  admiring  reader  so  glibly,  so  smoothly, 
so  enchantingly  on  the  glassy  surface  of  a gently  flowing 
— Nothing.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  therefore,  that  a 
work  of  this  great  man,  the  fruit,  as  he  expresses  himself, 

‘ of  much  time  and  thought,  of  anxious  contemplation, 
and  great  labour,’  though  abounding  with  speculations 
of  the  utmost  importance  (if  matters  relative  to  the  Gos- 
pel Dispensation  maybe  deemed  such),  is  scarce  to  be 
met  with  but  under  a load  of  useless  lumber.  The  work 
to  which  I allude,  is  An  Explication  of  the  Gospel  Theism^ 
and  the  Divinity  of  the  Christian  Religion,  containing  the 
True  Account  of  the  System  of  the  tjniverse,  and  of  the 
Christian  Trinity,  printed  1706,  Large  Folio.  A Work  to 
which  I am  greatly  indebted  for  references  to  authors 
who  have  wrote  on  the  Doctrine  of  Pre-existence;  from 
whom,  together  with  those  extracts  which  I have  myself 
made,  I have  given  the  reader  many  as  they  lie  in  Mr. 
Brocklesby’s  page.” — A Lapse,  ^c.,  p.  14. 

By  the  way,  how  aptly  Berrow’s  words  apply  to 
our  own  times,  and  how  graphically  does  he  hit 
off*  the  popular  literature  and  periodicals  of  the 
present  day  (courtesy,  of  course,  excludes  all  re- 
ference to  “ ]Sr.  & Q.”  and  its  correspondents), 
when  he  says,  that  the  age  “ deals  in  that  kind  of 
elegance  (the  only  captivating  sort  of  composition 
now)  which  carries  the  admiring  reader  so  glibly, 
so  smoothly,  so  enchantingly  on  the  glassy  surface 
of  a gently-flowing — Nothing  ” ! 

^ Any  information  about  Richard  Brocklesby  and 
his  Works  will  be  very  acceptable. 

III.  Dr.  Rust,  Bp.  of  Dromore.  The  third 
Dissertation  in  Berrow’s  book,  and  also  the  Ap- 
pendix to  his  Lapse,  contain  extracts  from  a re- 
markable work  by_  Bp.  Rust,  viz.  a defence  of 
Origen  and  his  opinions.  It  was  reprinted  in  the 
well-known  collection  of  Tracts  called  The  Phe- 
nix,  and  is  entitled:  “A  Letter  of  Resolution 
concerning  Origen  and  the  Chief  of  his  Opinions. 
Written  to  the  learned  and  most  ingenious  C.  L., 
Esq.,  and  by  him  published.”  Another  of  Bp. 
Rust’s  treatises,  viz.  A Discourse  of  Truth,  was 
published  (with  Annotations  by  Dr.  H.  More) 
along  with  the  second  edition  of  Joseph  Glanvill’s 
Lux  Orientalis,  in  1682.  Glanvill  prefixed  “A 
Letter  concerning  the  Subject  and  the  Author,” 
in  which  he  says  : — 

“The  Author  was  a person  with  whom  I had  the 
honour  and  happiness  of  a very  particular  acquaintance ; 


xvi.  9.”  4to.  1746.  Another  Sermon  on  2 Chron.  xxxii. 
8.,  preached  on  account  of  the  Rebellion  in  Scotland.  4to. 
1746.  Mr.  Berrow  died  on  the  5th  of  October,  1782.] 


a man  he  was  of  a clear  Mind,  a deep  Judgment,  and 
searching  Wit : greatly  learned  in  all  the  best  sorts  of 
Knowledge,  old  and  new,  a thoughtful  and  diligent  En- 
quirer, of  a free  Understanding  and  vast  Capacity,  joyned 
with  singular  Modesty,  and  unusual  Sweetness  of  Tem- 
per, which  made  him  the  darling  of  all  that  knew  him. 
He  was  a person  of  great  Piety  and  Generosity ; a hearty 
Lover  of  God  and  Men.  An  excellent  Preacher,  a wise 
Governour,  a profound  Philosopher,  a quick,  forcible,  and 
close  Reasoner,  and  above  all,  a true  and  exemplary 
Christian.  ...  He  was  bred  in  Cambridge,  and  Fellow  of 
Christ’s  College,  where  he  lived  in  great  esteem  and  re- 
putation for  his  eminent  Learning  and  Vertues,”  &c. 

Bp.  Rust  was  one  of  the  Latitudinarian  Divines, 
mostly  Cambridge  men,  the  chief  of  whom  were 
Whichcote,  Cudworth,  Wilkins,  More,  and  Wor- 
thington. His  Remains  collected  hy  Henry  Hally- 
well,  were  published  in  London,  1686,  4to.  As  I 
have  never  seen  this  collection  of  Dr.  Rust’s 
Remains,  I should  be  glad  to  know  what  other 
works  it  contains  beside  the  two  already  named, 
and  also  where  one  could  get  more  information 
about  Dr.  Rust  ? Eirionnach. 

{To  he  concluded  in  our  next.^ 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  ENGLISH  ROMAN  CATHO- 
LICS ON  THE  CONTINENT. 

I send  you  the  following  description  of  a very 
curious  MS.  recently  discovered  in  the  University 
library  (Cambridge),  which  is  interesting  as  show- 
ing the  manner  in  which  contributions  were  made 
in  this  country  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  towards 
the  support  of  the  English  Roman  Catholic  col- 
leges and  convents  established  on  the  Continent 
after  the  suppression  of  religious  houses  In  Eng- 
land, and  the  precautions  taken  to  maintain  se- 
cresy. 

The  MS.  is  a small  quarto  of  14  leaves,  mea- 
suring 8^x6j  inches,  without  title,  and  is  a note- 
book of  gifts  and  bequests  made  to  the  English 
convent  of  Franciscans  at  Douay,  and  to  some 
other  English  Roman  Catholic  establishments  on 
the  Continent,  from  1630  to  1649. 

Each  entry  contains  the  date  of  the  benefaction, 
the  name  of  the  donor  (in  cipher),  the  establish- 
ment to  which  it  was  given  (also  in  cipher),  the 
amount  and  the  interest  to  be  received  from  it 


[*  George  Rust  was  a Fellow  of  Christ  College,  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  invited  into  Ireland  by  Bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor,  ordained  Deacon  and  Priest  on  the  same  day,  7th 
May,  1661,  and  instituted  to  the  deanery  of  Connor  on 
Aug.  31  of  the  same  year.  In  1662  the  Crown  presented 
him  to  the  rectory  of  Island  Magee.  In  1664  he  was 
rector  of  Lisburn ; and  in  1667  raised  to  the  bishopric  of 
Dromore,  where  he  died  in  December,  1670,  and  was  in- 
terred in  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Dromore,  in  the 
same  vault  containing  the  remains  of  his  friend  Bishop 
Jeremy  Taylor.  His  works  are  enumerated  in  Ware’s 
Writers  of  Ireland.  Consult  also  Cotton’s  Fasti  Eccles. 
Hibernicce,  iv.  253.  281. ; Worthington’s  Diary,  i.  135. 
(Chetham  Soc,);  and  European  Mag.,  xlix.  418.] 
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(generally  8 per  cent.),  with  a reference  to  some 
other  book  for  the  manner  of  its  investment.  In 
some  instances  a condition  is  attached  that  a 
certain  number  of  masses  (this  word  written  in 
cipher)  shall  be  said  for  the  benefactor.  The 
names  of  persons  and  establishments,  the  words 
priests  or  monks,  are  throughout  written  in  cipher, 
for  which  the  Roman  numerals  are  used.  In  the 
last  entry  the  name  of  Mr.  John  Jennings  was  in- 
advertently written  in  full  and  afterwards  erased, 
but  incompletely,  and  the  cipher  written  above. 
This  Jennings  {at  Geniiings)  revived  the  Order 
of  the  English  Franciscans  at  Douay,  and  became 
their  first  Superior  about  the  year  1617.  (See  Hon. 
E.  Petre’s  Notices  of  Eng.  Coll,  and  Conv.  on  the 
Continent,  edited  by  F.  C.  Husenbeth,  4to.,  Nor- 
wich, 1849,  p.  44.)  The  total  amount  of  bene- 
factions recorded  in  this  MS.  is  10,13H.  195.  86?. 
Each  entry  is  headed  with  a numbered  letter  of 
the  alphabet,  each  letter  being  numbered  up  to 
10.,  beginning  with  A.  1.  and  ending  with  I.  6.,  the 
last  entry  being  a slip  of  paper  pasted  on.  Under 
some  of  the  letters  no  entry  is  made. 

To  render  this  description  more  complete  I 
transcribe  a few  extracts  : 

A.  8. 

200Z.  “ Anno  1.634,  Mr,  xviii  gave  to  (ii)  two  hun- 

dred  pounds  for  ever. 

28  Ju.  8.  This  money  was  putt  out  as  N°  6.  3®. 

B.  9, 

looz.  «Anno  1635,  May  2.  Mr.  xxi  gave  one 
may  4.  hundred  pounds  to  (ii),  reserving  the  rent  to 
1 No.  4.'  hiraselfe  during  life,  and  after  to  (ii). 

This  money  was  putt  out  as  N®  10.  p^  6». 

C.  3. 

400Z.  Anno  1639,  May  1®.  Mr.  xxix  gave  to  (ii) 
May  four  hundred  pounds  towards  the  maintenance 
No.  1. 16.  of  two  viii  in  iiii. 

200^.  of  this  was  putt  out  as  N®  o.  p^  2^ 

10  OZ.  as  N®  26.  p^^  11^. 

100?.  as  N®  41.  p^  13^. 

C.  6. 

300Z.  Anno  1636,  May  1°.  Mr.  xxx  gave  to  (ii) 

’ for  the  use  of  V.  three  hundred  pounds,  oblig- 
y.  ing  V.  to  perforrae  three  IX.  every  Vv^eeke  for 
ever. 

This  money  was  put  out,  vid. 
lOOZ.  as  N°  14.  pa  7a. 

20GZ.  as  No  43.  pa  14^ 

e!  9. 

500Z.  « Anno  1637,  25.  xlii  att  his  death  gave 

five  hundred  pounds  to  (ii)  for  the  maintenance 
V.  of  two  xi  for  ever  in  V.,  the  one  out  of  North 
the  other  out  of  South  Wales. 

This  money  was  putt  out  as  N°  31.  pa  12. 

F.  2. 

200Z.  “Anno  1638,  Ju.  13.  xliiii  gave  two  hun- 
t's?' firefi  pounds  to  (ii),  which  were  left  by  xlv., 
yi.’  and  is  to  be  a foundation  for  Poore  VI  in  Lxx 
as  (ii)  shall  appoint  after  the  death  of  xliiii. 
This  money  was  put  out  as  N®  38.  pa  13.” 

E.  Ventris. 


KIN  KELL  CHURCH. 

Having  recently  visited  the  ruined  ehurch  of  S. 
Michael  and  all  Angels,  Kinkell,  I conceive  that  a 
few  Notes  upon  one  or  two  objects  of  interest  to 
the  student  of  Christian  antiquities,  which  still  re- 
main there,  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  your 
readers. 

The  Church  itself  is  in  a state  of  utter  ruin. 
Only  the  north  wall  remains.  Towards  the  v/est 
end  a building  like  an  out-house  has  been  put  up 
over  a burial  place  of  some  persons  named  Gor- 
don. The  west  window,  the  broken  mouldings  of 
which  are  evidently  early  Third  Pointed  work,  is 
almost  entirely  destroyed.  In  the  north  wall, 
adjoining  the  ancient  sanctuary,  is  a most  remark- 
able Tabernacle ; I should  imagine,  almost  unique. 
It  was  not  simply  an  Easter  sepulchre,  but  a per- 
manent receptacle  for  the  Holy  Sacrament.  It 
consists  of  an  aumbrye  or  deep  rectangular  recess 
in  the  wall,  on  either  side  of  which,  as  well  as 
above  and  below,  are  a series  of  sculptured  orna- 
ments. The  bas-relief  aboje  is  altogether  gone. 
No  traces  of  it  or  its  subject  remain.  Rut  two 
crocketed  finials  on  either  side,  of  a close-grained 
freestone,  are  almost  perfect.  Below  are  the  re«= 
mains  of  what  was  evidently  the  sculptured  repre- 
sentation of  an  ostensorium  or  monstrance,  for  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  with  adoring  angels  on  either 
side,  and  underneath  is  some  boldly-sculptured 
foliage,  with  a shield  in  its  centre,  charged  with  a 
lion  rampant  crowned.  A label  on  either  side  of 
the  recess  contains  the  following  legend ; me  • 
EST  * SVTVM  * eORPS  ’ 3>E  * VGIE  * NATVM.  (Hic  CSt 
servatum  Corpus  de  Virgine  natum. — Here  is  re- 
served that  Body  which  was  born  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.)  The  letters  A.  G.  occur  twice,  once  dis- 
joined, and  again  united  by  a knot  into  a mono- 
gram. So,  too,  the  device  of  a rose.  The  date 

A.D.  1528  ” also  remains,  as  well  as  the  inscrip- 
tion “ memorare  ” on  a label  below. 

Secondly,  there  is  an  incised  slab,  two-thirds  of 
which  only  now  remain,  representing  a knight  in 
armour.  The  figure  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Sir 
Thomas  Massingberde,  represented  in  Mr.  Bou- 
tell’s  Monumental  Brasses  (London : Bell  and 
Daldy.)  Upon  the  surcoat  and  on  a shield  above 
the  figure  are  represented  the  following  arms  : A 
chevron,  between  two  water  bougets  in  chief,  and 
a hunter’s  horn  in  base.  That  portion  of  the  in- 
scription which  remains  runs  as  follows  : “ Hic 

iacet  nobilis  armiger  Gilbertus  de  Gr Anno 

Dommini  M.  CCCC.  XL” 

But  the  most  curious  object  of  interest  is  a bas- 
relief,  in  a more  westerly  portion  of  the  north  wall, 
evidently  of  the  same  age  and  workmanship  as  the 
tabernacle.  It  appears  to  be  a representation  of 
Christian  worship,  and  may  have  been  a memorial 
monument  of  one  of  the  clergy  of  the  parish. 
Underneath  the  representation  of  a depressed  arch 
is  a crucifix,  the  figure  of  whieh  is  still  compara- 
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lively  perfect.  Below  is  a vested  altar,  with  ante- 
pendium  and  fringed  superfrontal.  Upon  the 
former  appear  the  letters  “ A.  G.”  To  the  right 
of  the  altar  is  seen  the  remains  of  the  figure  of  a 
priest  in  his  Eucharistic  vestments.  Upon  the 
centre  of  the  altar  stands  the  chalice,  and  on  the 
left  the  open  missal  and  stand.  On  the  left  side  of 
the  altar  runs  a legend  — |I0  fillllllir,  possibly 
preces  sanctorum^  for  both  below  and  above  the 
band  on  which  the  legend  is  sculptured  are  repre- 
sented four  heads,  signifying  the  saints  at  rest,  or 
the  souls  of  the  martyrs  under  the  celestial  altar. 
On  the  right  side  of  the  figure  of  our  Blessed  Lord 
upon  the  cross,  which  rises  from  a Calvary  above 
and  behind  the  altar,  is  a very  beautiful  represen- 
tation of  an  angel  carrying  the  Oblation  to  the 
Eternal  Father.  The  angel  holds  a chalice,  out  of 
which  springs  a small  figure  of  the  Bedeemer,  and 
so  is  realised  the  meaning  of  the  ancient  most 
beautiful  prayer : “ Suppllces  Te  rogamus,  om- 
nipotens  Deus ; jube  heec  perferri  per  manus  sancti 
Angeli  Tui  in  sublime  altare  Tuum,  in  conspectu 
divinse  Majestatis  Tuse,”  &c.  (We  most  humbly 
beseech  Thee,  O Almighty  God,  to  command  these 
oblations  to  be  carried  by  the  hands  of  Thy  holy 
angel  to  Thy  altar  on  high,  in  the  sight  of  Thy 
Divine  Majesty.)  To  the  left  of  the  figure  of  our 
blessed  Saviour  remains  a representation  of  the 
blessed  Virgin  with  Her  Divine  Son.  The  latter 
figure  is  almost  entirely  destroyed  ; but  the  re- 
mains are  visible  to  the  careful  observer.  In  the 
spandrils  of  the  arch  the  letters  “ A.  G.”  are  again 
repeated,  together  with  the  rose. 

Ko  doubt  these  two  ornaments,  the  tabernacle 
and  this  bas-relief,  were  erected  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Alexander  Galloway,  who  was  (we  are 
informed)  Vicar  of  Kinkell  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  a prebendary  of  the  ca- 
thedral of  Aberdeen.  If  any  of  your  readers  can 
throw  further  light  upon  these  most  interesting 
objects,  no  doubt  you  will  be  most  pleased  to  ad- 
mit their  communications.  F.  S.  A. 


“AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  DR.  CARLYLE.” 

In  - Autobiography  of  Dr.  Carlyle  (Edin- 
burgh, 1860,  1 vol.  8 VO.),  there  is  a description  of 
the  march  of  a regiment  of  loyalist  volunteers 
from  Edinburgh,  against  the  Pretender’s  army,  in 
the  rebellion  of  1745.  It  is  stated  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  volunteers  excited  different  feel- 
ings in  different  parts  of  the  town.  In  one  street 
there  was  a row  of  windows,  full  of  ladies,  who 
treated  the  march  of  the  volunteers  to  danger 
with  much  levity  or  mirth.  The  account  proceeds 
thus  : — 

“ In  marching  down  the  Bow,  a narrow  winding  street, 
the  scene  was  different,  for  all  the  spectators  were  in 
tears,  and  uttering  loud  lamentations;  insomuch,  that 
Mr.  Kinloch,  a probationer,  the  son  of  Mr.  Kinloch,  one 


of  the  High  Cliurch  ministers,  who  was  in  the  second 
rank  just  behind  Hew  Ballantiiie,  said  to  him  in  a me- 
lancholy tone:  ‘ Mr,  Hew,  Mr.  Hew,  does  not  this  remind 
you  of  a passage  in  Livy,  when  the  Gens  Fabli  [Fabia] 
marched  out  of  Rome  to  prevent  the  Gauls  entering  the 
city,  and  the  whole  matrons  and  virgins  of  Rome  were 
wringing  their  hands,  and  loudly  lamenting  the  certain 
danger  to  which  that  generous  tribe  was  going  to  be  ex- 
posed?’ ‘Hold  your  tongue,’  says  Ballantine,  ‘other- 
wise I shall  complain  to  the  officer,  for  you’ll  discourage 
the  men.’  ‘ You  must  remember  the  end,  Mr.  Hew, 
omnes  ad  unum  perieri  [peHere].’  This  occasioned  a 
hearty  laugh  among  those  who  heard  it.” — P.  116. 

It  Is  not  unnatural  that  Mr.  Kinlocli’s  memory 
should  have  been  deficient  in  accuracy  at  so  criti- 
cal a moment.  The  account  of  the  march  of  the 
306  Fabii  from  Home  to  the  Cremera,  is  given  in 
Livy,  ii.  48 — 50. ; but  nothing  is  said  of  the 
lamentations  of  the  women  at  their  departure ; 
they  are  described  as  followed  by  a crowd  of  kins- 
men and  companions,  who  offer  up  prayers  for 
their  safe  return.  The  expedition  of  the  Fabii 
was  wholly  unconnected  with  the  advance  of  the 
Gauls  upon  Borne;  which  event  it  preceded  by 
nearly  ninety  years.  The  latter  part  of  Mr.  Kin- 
loch’s  reference  is  correct:  “Fabii  caesi  ad  unum 
omnes,”  are  Livy’s  words.  L. 


MATHEMATICAL  BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

(^Continued  from  p.  81.) 

A translation  of  the  Lilawati  had  long  been  a 
desideratum  (Taylor,  Lilawati,  Introduction,  p. 
(3)).  Taylor  procured  a copy  of  Fyzi’s  version 
from  Mulla  Firoz,  a learned  Parsi.  In  the  library 
of  William  Erskine  there  was  a translation  of  the 
Lilawati  into  the  language  of  Marwar.  This  trans- 
lation, bearing  date  1762,  Taylor  examined  and, 
in  consequence  of  the  close  affinity  between  the 
Marwari  and  Sanscrit  languages,  found  it  in 
general  very  literal,  although  not  without  impor- 
tant omissions  (Taylor,  Lilawati,  Intr.,  p.  2). 

Most  material  assistance  was  derived  from  three 
commentaries  which  Taylor  had  the  good  fortune 
to  obtain.  Two  of  these  were  procured  for  him 
at  Kagpore  by  the  exertions  of  George  Sotheby 
assistant  to  the  British  Besident  at  that  place. 
The  rules  and  examples  of  the  Lilawati  are  con- 
tained in  two  of  the  commentaries  (Lilawati,  Intr., 
pp.  3—4).  . ^ , 

Taylor  possessed  three  different  copies  of  the 
original  text.  One  of  these  copies  was  written  in 
Guzerat  in  Samvut  1729,  which  corresponds  with 
the  Christian  year  1673.  The  other  two  copies, 
without  dates  but  evidently  not  so  old  as  that 
from  Guzerat,  were  written  in  the  Deccan  (Lil., 
Intr.,  p,  4). 

It  is  stated  by  Taylor  that  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  consulting  actually  five  copies  of  the 
original  work ; and  that  all  these  corresponded 
with  a degree  of  accuracy  which  he  had  rarely 
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found  to  exist  in  different  copies  of  Sanscrit  books 
(ibid.).  The  five  to  which  he  alludes  are  1.  The 
Guzerat  copy:  2.  The  two  Deccan  copies:  3. 
The  text  contained  in  two  of  the  Commentaries. 
So  that  if  we  add  to  these  4.  Erskine’s  Marwar 
copy  : and  5.  The  Persian  version  by  Fyzi,  we 
see  that  Taylor  had  no  less  than  seven  different 
sources  of  information  as  to  the  text  of  the  Lila- 
wati.  The  Guzerat  copy  being  that  from  which 
he  translated,  it  was  sent  to  England  in  order  to 
be  placed  in  the  Library  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany (ibid.)  It  was  written  in  the  year  1673  of 
our  era  (Lilawati,  p.  140,  footnote  a). 

Colebrooke  in  translating  the  Lilavati  consulted 
1.  Three  copies  of  the  original  work  (Algebra, 
Dissertation,  p.  iii)  contained,  possibly,  in  com- 
plete copies  of  the  Siddhanta-siromani ; 2.  The 
Persian  version  by  Faizi  [Fyzi  or  Fyzee]  (Alge- 
bra, Notes  and  Illustrations,  p.  xxviii)  : 3.  The 
commentary  by  Gangadhara  son  of  Gobardhana 
and  grandson  of  Divacara,  inhabitant  of  Jambu- 
sara,  a town  of  Gujrat  (Gurjara)  28  miles  north  of 
the  town  of  Broach  (Algebra,  p.  xxv)  : 4.  The 
Ganitamrita^  a gloss  by  Suryadasa  (ibid.,  pp.  xxv 
— xxvi)  : 5.  The  Buddhivilasini^  a commentary 
by  Ganesa  (ibid.,  p.  xxvi)  : 6.  The  Manoranjana^ 
a commentary  by  Rama-Crishna  deva,  son  of 
Sadadeva,  surnamed  Apadeva  (ibid.,  p.  xxvii). 

In  the  translation  of  the  Vija-ganita  Colebrooke 
consulted  1.  Three  copies  of  th^e  original  (Sidd- 
hanta-siromani?) work  (Algebra,  p.  iii):  2.  The 
Persian  version  (ibid.,  p.  xxviii)  by  Ata  Ullah 
Rashidi  [Ata  Allah  Rusheedee]  : 3.  A portion  of 
Gangadhara’s  commentary,  which,  though  con- 
fined to  the  Lilivati,  expounds  and  consequently 
authenticates  a most  material  chapter  of  the  Vija- 
ganita  (ibid.,  p.  xxv)  : 4.  The  Surya-pracasa^  a 
gloss  by  Suryadasa  (ibid.,  pp.  xxv—xxvi) : 5. 
The  Calpalatamtara^  a gloss  by  Crishna,  son  of 
Ballala,  and  pupil  of  Vishnu,  the  disciple  of  Ga- 
nesa’s  nephew  Nrisinha  (ibid.,  p.  xxvi)  : 6.  The 
Vija-prahodha,  a commentary  by  Rama  Crishna, 
son  of  Lachsmana,  and  grandson  of  Nrisinha,  in- 
habitant of  Amaravati  (ibid.,  p.  xxvii). 

The  Ganita-caumudi  (ibid.,  pp.  xxvii — xxviii) 
on  the  Lilavati  is  only  known  by  the  quotations 
of  the  commentators.  But  Colebrooke  has  sub- 
joined to  the  Lilavati  various  extracts  from  Ran- 
ganatha,  whose  gloss  on  the  Vasana  or  demon- 
stratory  annotations  of  Bhascara  is  (ibid.,  xxvi — 
xxvii)  entitled  Mita-hhashini. 

From  comparison  and  collation  of  these  docu- 
ments it  appears  that  the  work  of  Bhascara,  ex- 
hibiting the  same  uniform  text,  which  the  modern 
transcripts  of  it  do,  was  in  the  hands  of  both  Ma- 
hommedans  and  Hindus  between  two  and  three 
centuries  before  1817,  numerous  copies  of  it  (the 
Siddhanta-siromani)  having  been  diffused  through- 
out India  at  an  earlier  period.  And  Colebrooke, 
after  a careful  collation,  pronounces  the  genuine- 


ness of  the  text  of  the  Lilavati  and  Vija-ganita  to 
be  established  with  certainty  (ibid.,  p.  iii). 

At  p.  69  of  the  Introduction  to  Bagster’s  “Com- 
prehensive Bible”  (London,  1826  or  1827?)  Dr. 
Pellet  (see  N.  & Q.  2"*^  S.  vol.  x,  pp.  232  and 
309)  is  mentioned  as  the  donor  to  Eton  College  of 
a copy  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  printed  at  Naples  in 
1487. 

Professor  Lee,  at  p.  17  of  his  “Grammar  of  the 
Hebrew  Language,”  &c.  (London,  1827)  remarks 
that  “in  order  to  distinguish  between  o and  a,  it 
was  necessary  that  some  variation  of  form  should 
take  place  : and  this  could  not  be  done  better 
than  by  lengthening  out  the  point  a little,  so  as 
to  become  a straight  line,  thus  ( — ).”  Perhaps 
Prof.  Lee’s  hypothesis  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
system  of  vowel  points  gives  additional  probability 
to  Professor  De  Morgan’s  suggestion  (^Arithme- 
tical Books^  p.  19)  that  “ in  the  first  instance  the 
Hindoo  dot  was  elongated  into  a bar,  to  signify 
subtraction,  addition  having  no  sign.” 

James  Cockle,  M.A.,  &c. 

4,  Pump  Court,  Temple,  London. 


BARBADOS  w.  BARBADOES. 

Whence  derived  ? 

“ From  the  Portuguese,”  says  Poyer,  “ the  island  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Las  Barhadas;  in  allusion,  as  some 
writers  have  supposed,  to  the  barbarous,  inhospitable 
state  of  the  countrj%  The  learned  author  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Barbados,  however,  with  much  greater  proba- 
bility, conjectures  this  appellation  to  have  signified  The 
Bearded  Island,  from  the  vast  number  of  Indian  fig-trees 
with  which  it  abounded.” 

The  Rev.  Griffith  Hughes,  P.R.S.,  the  natu- 
ralist here  referred  to,  says  for  himself  that  “ Cousa 
Barhada^  in  the  Portuguese  language,  signifies 
any  thing  bearded;  ” but  as  he  might  be  sup- 
posed to  take  a sort  of  scientific  interest  in  the 
fig-trees,  we  will  only  accept  his  etymology  for 
what  it  may  be  worth. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  island  was 
known  to  navigators  as  far  back  as  1520,  and 
it  figures  in  the  old  maps  under  the  various 
names  of  “ Barbata,”  “ Barbada,”  “ Barbuda,” 
“ Barboude,”  as  “ La  Barbada  ” in  a map  by 
Gio,  Franc.  Camocio,  dated  1560,  Venice  — as 
“ S.  Barduda,”  Zalterius,  1566,  il  desegno  del 
Discoperto  della  Nova  Franza,  —as  “ Barbados  ” 
(with  a kind  of  belt  drawn  partly  round  it)  in 
a map  by  Paulo  di  Forlani,  Verona,  1566,  — in 
another  map,  1570,  Venice.  Totius  Orbis  De- 
scriptio,  as  “ S.  Barbados ; ” in  De  Bry,  1592, 
either  as  “Baruodos”  or  “Y.  S.  B.” — probably, 
by  a mistake,  both  these  titles  were  intended  to 
represent  it.  In  Wytfliet  4to.  (first  edition,  1592) 
“Y.  B.”  Wytfliet,  2nd  edition,  folio,  1598,  as, 
“ Barbados.”  The  “ S,”  of  course,  stands  for 
Santo  or  Santa,  and  the  fact  that  almost  all  the 
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West  India  islands  were  named  after  some  saint, 
seems  to  cast  a doubt  upon  Mr.  Hughes’s  den- 
drine  etymology.  Is  it  possible  to  discover,  in 
the  ample  catalogue  of  Spanish  or  Portuguese 
Saints,  a name  corresponding  to  that  of  the  island 
in  question  ? Then  as  to  Barbados  or  Barbadoes 
in  the  plural  — why  so  ? for  it  is  shown  that  at 
first  it  was  Barbada  or  Barduda  in  the  singular, — 
how  came  it  plural  at  all  ? Probably  from  the 
circumstance  of  several  islets  having  been  ob- 
served close  to  the  land.  Bemember  that  “ sort 
of  belt  ” described  in  Forlani’s  map,  1566  (see 
above).  Also  in  Wytfliet,  folio  edition,  1598, 
where  three  islets  are  drawn  to  the  H.  and  N.W., 
submerged  at  an  early  time.  Also  in  Ligon’s 
map,  1653,  two  other  islets  noted  to  the  S.  and 
S.W.,  one  with  a building  on  it  (supposed  to 
have  been  a church)  to  show  that  it  was  in* 
habited.  These  also  submerged  at  a later  date. 

Taking  this  fact  into  consideration,  we  can  ac- 
count, I think,  for  the  plural  Barbados.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  very  early  navigators  who  did  not 
pass  sufficiently  near  to  observe  the  cluster  of 
islets,  were  accustomed  to  use  the  singular,  Bar- 
bada; and  again,  if  they  did  not  come  near 
enough  to  see  the  islets,  they  certainly  could 
know  nothing’about  the  “ bearded  fig-trees.”  The 
two  questions  proposed,  then,  are.  Whence  came 
the  original  name  ? if  from  a saint,  what  saint  ? 
and  may  we  account  for  the  different  modes  of 
spelling  Barbados  and  Barbadoes  by  referring  the 
one  to  the  Portuguese,  the  other  to  the  English 
form  of  the  plural  ? Robert  Reece. 


Bishop  Hurd’s  Letters.  — The  purchaser,  at 
Mr.  Waller’s,  bookseller,  in  Fleet  Street,  of  two 
quarto  MS.  volumes,  from  the  library  of  the  late 
Mr.  Dawson  Turner,  containing  some  unpublished 
Letters  of  Bp.  Hurd,  is  respectfully  requested  to 
communicate  his  name  and  address  to  the  Rev. 
1’.  Kilvert,  Claverton  Lodge,  Bath. 

Deerhurst  Church.  — Your  archaeological 
readers  may  be  glad  to  know  that  operations  for 
the  restoration  of  Deerhurst  church,  near  Tewkes- 
bury, have  commenced.  The  workmen  have  al- 
ready exposed  to  view  many  parts  of  the  ancient 
structure,  of  a very  peculiar  and  possibly  unique 
kind,  which  confirm  the  opiniori  of  its  genuine 
Saxon  origin.  F.  S. 

Augmentations  of  Arms  given  by  Sovereigns 
TO  Strangers.  — 

“ Pat.  12  Edw.  IV. — Lewis  de  Bruse,  a Burgundian 
Seigneur  de  Greutheuse,  prince  of  Steenhuse,  Seign^  de 
Auelghien,  of  Spiers  of  Aemstede  and  of  Oestamp,  was 
created  Earl  of  Winchester,  the  Ed.  IV.  And  shortly 
after  the  same  King,  for  an  augmentation  of  honour, 
gave  him  these  armes,  viz.  D’Asure  dix  mascule  d’or 


enorme  d’ung  canton  de  nostre  propre  armes  d’Angle- 
terre, 

“ Hen.  VI IL — The  family  of  Guildeford  had  an  augmen- 
tation of  honor  added  to  its  owne  armes  by  the  Kinge  of 
Spaine,  viz.  in  a canton  argent,  a pomegranate  proper, 
having  relation  to  Granado. 

3 jS".  James  I.  — Nicholaius  de  Moline  ex  patritia 
Venetiarum  familia  creatus  miles,  and  added  to  his  pro- 
per armes,  which  was  the  wheele  of  a watermill,  in  a 
field  asure,  the  wheele  or.  K.  James,  by  way  of  honor, 
gave  to  his  former  coate,  in  a canton,  a demy  rose  and 
burr,  party  per  pale. 

“AT.  James  I.  — Georgius  Justinianus  made  knight, 
with  a testimonj'-  thereof  under  the  Great  Seale  of  Eng- 
land, with  an  augmentation  to  his  proper  armes : a lyon 
of  England,  holding  the  burr  of  Scotland  in  a cheife. 

“ 8 K.  James  I. — Jacobus  Alb’tus  of  the  towne  of  Brill, 
in  Holland,  had  by  Avay  of  augmentation,  in  a canton, 
gules,  an  anchor  or,  within  a bordure  argent,  the  burrs  of 
Scotland. 

“ 18  K.  James  I. — Volcardus  de  Overlander  de  Pomer- 
land,  in  Holland,  had  added  to  his  proper  armes,  by  way 
of  augmentation,  in  a canton,  argent,  a cross,  gules. 

“ K.  James  I. — John  van  Hesse,  Dominus  de  Peirshall, 
had  an  addition  of  honor  to  his  proper  arms,  viz.  a can- 
ton argent,  a red  cross,  between  4 thistles  of  Scotland.” 

Ithuriel, 

Shakspeare’s  Bequest  of  his  best  Bed  to 
HIS  Wife.  — Many  remarks  have  been  made  as  to 
this  bequest,  and  it  has  been  explained  as  a custom 
of  the  time.  It  is  not  generally  known,  however, 
that  such  custom  prevailed  till  within  a century 
ago.  On  turning  over  some  old  family  papers  I 
find  two  wills,  one  dated  1766,  and  one  as  late  as 
1773,  both  of  which  begin  by  bequeathing,  first 
the  best  bed  and  bedstead,  then  the  china,  then 
the  rings  and  other  jewellery,  and  then  the  pro- 
perty. A.  A. 

Poets’  Corner. 


Interments  without  Coffins.  — This  prac- 
tice, three  or  four  centuries  since,  appears  to  have 
been  much  more  prevalent  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. Lewis,  in  his  History  of  Thanet,  gives  a 
note  by  the  vicar  of  St.  John’s  respecting  his  fees, 
which  are  set  forth  as  under  : — 

s.  d. 

For  marriage  and  banes  - - 3 6 

For  burial  in  a sheet  only  - - 0 6 

For  churchyng  a Woman,  but  must  com- 1 . ^ 

pound  with  Facecloth  - - - j 

Poorer  sort  to  pay  onlj’’  - ••  - 0 9 

This  is  dated,  a.d.  1577.  Again,  from  the  same 
authority,  we  find  recorded  the  fees  for  Birching- 
ton  and  Ville  of  Woode,  a.d.  1638,  as  under  : — 


The  great  Bell  for  a Knell 
Second  Bell  „ 

Little  Bell  „ 

A Coffin’d  grave 
Noe  Coffin’d  grave 


4 4 

3 0 
2 10 
0 8 
0 6 


The  recent  discovery  at  Canterbury  of  an  an- 
cient cemetery  adjoining  the  site  of  the  nunnery 
of  St.  Sepulchre,  whence  a number  of  skeletons 
have  been  exhumed,  with  little  or  no  evidence  of 
any  remains  of  wood,  has  caused  me  to  bring  this 
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subiect  before  your  readers.  Beneath  this  grave- 
yard was  a Koman  cemetery,  from  whence  have 
been  taken,  within  the  last  few  weeks,  numerous 
mortuary  urns,  and  domestic  vessels  of  pottery  of 
different  patterns.  The  locality  abuts  the  Old 
Dover  Road  (Watling  Street),  the  Roman  iter  to 
Dover  and  Lympne,  establishing  the  existence  of 
a second  Roman  burying-place  without  the  city ; 
the  first  being  at  St.  Dunstan’s  on  the  high  road 
to  London.  John  Bkent. 

Canterbury. 

Hammond  the  Poet’s  Mother.— Turning  over 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1796,  I found  on 
p.  466.,  the  following  extracts  from  “ Tunbridge 
Parish  Register”  : — 

“ Mr.  Anthony  Hamman  and  Mrs.  Jane  Clarges  were 
married,  by  licence,  Aug.  14,  1694.” 

The  transcriber  adding  : — 

“ KB.  These  were  the  father  and  mother  of  James 
Hammond,  the  elegiac  poet.” 

In  the  edition  of  the  Poetical  Worhs  of  Ham- 
mond, before  me,  his  mother  is  called  “ Susanna,” 
and  his  birth  referred  to  1710,  sixteen  years  after 
the  above-named  marriage.  Curiously  enough, 
the  same  correspondent,  a few  paragraphs  lower 
down  transcribes  and  notes  an  entry  from  the 
“ Register  of  Bishopbourne,  Kent,”  thus  : — 

“ Oct.  15,  1621,  married  ‘ Thomas  Stanley,  Gent.,  and 
Mary  Hammon,’  the  father  and  mother  of  the  poet  of 
that  name.” 

Here  the  delectable  love-poet  is  affiliated  on 
parents  with  new  names  on  both  sides  ; and  eighty- 
nine  years  interposed  between  their  marriage  and 
his  birth!  Surely  Mr.  Urban’s  correspondent 
must  have  been  greatly  mistaken  — assuming 
“ the  poet  of  that  name”  to  mean  Hammond,  and 
not  Stanley.  Anthony,  the  father  of  the  author 
of  the  Love  Elegies^  was  himself  a poet.  Was  the 
Mary  above-mentioned  his  mother  ? D. 


THE  WHITE  QUEEN. 

In  the 

“ Abridgement  of  the  notable  Worke  of  Polidore  Ver- 
gile  conteygnyng  the  deuisers  and  first  finders  out,  as 
well  of  Actes,  Ministeries,  Feactes,  and  ciuill  ordinaun- 
C8S,  as  of  Rites  and  Ceremonies  commonly  vsed  in  the 
Churche ; and  the  originall  beginnyng  of  the  same,  com- 
pendiousely  gathered  by  Thomas  Langley,  printed  by 
Grafton,  1546,  8°.,” 

I find  the  following  sentence.  Book  vi.  fol.  cxxvi., 
on  “ Diriges  or  Exequies  : ” — 

“Numa  Pompilius  assigned  Oblations  to  the  infernall 
goddes  for  the  ded,  and  did  inhibite  that  a childe  under 
the  age  of  three  yeres  should  bee  bewayled,  and  that  the 
elder  should  bee  mourned  no  mo  monethes  than  he  had 
liued  j’eres.  But  commonly  the  longest  tyme  of  a 
widowes  mournyng  was  but  tenne  monethes,  and  if  any 


were  maryed  within  the  space  agayne,  it  was  coumpted  a 
greate  reproche.  Wherefore  Num”a  ordayned  that  suche 
as  had  mourned  vp  afore  the  daie  limited,  should  offer  a 
Cowe  that  was  great  withCalfe  for  an  expiation.  Never- 
thelesse,  if  that  rite  were  vsed  now  a daies,  and  namely  in 
England,  we  should  haue  small  store  of  Veales,  there  be 
so  many  that  mary  within  the  tyme  prescribed.  Plu- 
tarche  writeth  that  the  Women  in  their  mourning  laied 
aparte  all  purple,  golde,  and  sumptuouse  apparell,  and 
were  clothed  bothe  they  and  their  kinsfolke  in  white  ap- 
parell, like  as  then  the  ded  body  was  wrapped  in  white 
clothes.  The  white  coloure  was  thought  fittest  for  the 
ded  b3mause  it  is  clere,  pure,  and  syncere,  and  least  de- 
filed, and  when  the  time  of  their  wepying  was  expired, 
thei  putte  on  their  other  vestures. 

“ Of  this  ceremonie  (as  I take  it)  the  Frenche  Queues 
toke  occasion  after  the  death  of  their  housebandes  to 
weare  only  white  clothyng,  and  if  there  bee  any  suche 
widowe,  she  is  comonly  called  The  White  QueenP 

Can  any  of  your  readers  give  further  references 
to  the  history  of  the  usage  here  mentioned  ? 
Couleur  du  Boy  was  in  old  time  ‘‘  a title  due  only 
to  purple.”  See  Cotgrave.  E.  H. 


Arms  Wanted. — On  a shield,  two  lions  passant, 
counter  passant,  within  eight  crescents,  in  orle ; 
the  upper  lion  to  the  dexter.  Crest.  A pelican  in 
her  nest,  vulning,  and  feeding  her  young.  Motto. 
“ Crescit  vulnere  virtus.”  To  what  family  do 
the  above  belong  ? They  partly  resemble,  in 
figure,  the  arms  of  Grlegg  of  Irbie  and  Backford, 
CO.  Chester.  Is  there  any  other  family  of  that 
name  to  whom  they  appertain  ? C.  J. 

Anianus,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  — In  a manu- 
script collection  of  papers  relating  to  the  church 
and  parish  of  Alton,  or  Alveton  (the  Elveton  of 
Doomsday  Book),  made  by  a former  vicar,  I 
have  found  the  following  memorandum  : — 

“ Anno  MCCLXVii,  Ecclesia  de  Alvetone  dedicata  est 
Kal.  Junii  a fratre  Aniano  Asaph.  Episcopo.” 

Can  “ K.  & Q.”  inform  me  of  any  particulars 
respecting  Brother  Anianus  : Of  what  Order  wa.s 
he  a member  ? When  was  he  made  bishop,  and 
how  came  he  to  officiate  in  the  diocese  of  Lich- 
field and  Coventry?  The  Abbey  of  Croxden, 
near  Alton,  to  which  Alton  church  was  appur- 
tenant, belonged  to  the  Cistercians.  If  the  bishop 
were  a Cistercian,  it  would  seem  to  account  for 
his  consecrating  Alton  church. 

WiELiAM  Fraser,  D.C  L. 

Alton  Vicarage,  Staffordshire. 

Thomas  Barlow,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  — lam 
much  interested  to  discover  to  whom  the  daughter 
of  Dr.  Thomas  Barlow,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  was 
married,  and  shall  feel  indebted  to  any  correspon- 
dent of  “ K.  & Q.”  who  will  kindly  give  me  the 
information.  Bishop  Thomas  Barlow  was  conse- 
crated 1675,  and  died  1691.  He  was  great-grand- 
son of  the  celebrated  Dr.  William  Barlow,  the 
first  Protestant  Bishop  of  Chichester,  who  died 
1568-9.  S.  T. 
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John  Briggs.  — There  was  published  Remains 
of  JohiBriggs^  Editor  of  the  Westmoreland  Gazette^ 
12mo.  1825.  As  the  book  is  a provincial  produc- 
tion and  scarce,  would  any  of  your  readers  who 
may  have  seen  it,  give  any  account  of  the  contents 
of  the  volume  ? Mr.  Briggs  published  a volume 
of  Poems  in  1818.  I would  be  obliged  by  receiv- 
ing any  information  regarding  the  author’s  works, 
poetic  or  dramatic,  published  or  unpublished. 

A.  Z. 

Capitular  Proctors  in  the  Irish  Convoca- 
tion.— Where  can  any  evidence  be  obtained  re- 
specting the  presence  of  chapters  of  cathedral 
churches  by  their  proctors  in  the  Convocation  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland  ? 

^ The  movement  which  is  now  going  on  in  the 
sister  Church,  for  the  revival  of  the  synodical 
assemblies,  renders  ail  information  that  can  be 
obtained  on  the  subject  of  the  construction  of  the 
Irish  Convocation,  and  its  mode  of  doing  business, 
peculiarly  valuable ; while  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
peculiarly  hard  to  be  arrived  at.  Are  the  syno- 
dical acts  of  former  Irish  Convocations  preserved  ? 
And  if  so,  where  ? William  Fraser,  D.C.L, 
Alton  Vicarage,  Staffordshire. 

Chatterton’s  Papers.  — In  the  morning  upon 
which  Chatterton  committed  suicide,  he  left  Brook 
Street  with  a bundle  of  MSS.,  which  he  told 
Mrs.  Russell  he  was  going  to  put  in  some  place 
of  safety,  as  they  were  a treasure  to  any  one. 

I cannot  find  that  any  search  was  made  for 
these  papers,  either  by  War  ton  or  Sir  Herbert 
Croft.  Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  if 
they  were  ever  recovered  ? 

It  is  noteworthy  that  he  obtained  some  money 
the  while  he  was  out.  But  as  no  one  would  be 
likely  to  advance  anything  upon  “ Rowley,”  I 
presume  it  was  obtained  by  the  sale  of  one  of  his 
books.  F.  Reginald  Izard. 

Drawing  the  Long-bow.  — A well-known  ora- 
tor the  other  day  quoted  an  old  saying  that,  “rhe- 
toric is  like  the  long  bow  ; the  force  of  the  arrow 
depends  on  the  strength  of  the  arm  that  draws  it  ; 
while  argument  is  like  the  cross-how,  the  force  of 
the  bolt  is  the  same  whether  discharged  by  the 
finger  of  a child,  or  that  of  a giant.”  From  whom 
is  this  expression  taken,  and  is  it  the  origin  of  the 
phrase  “ drawing  the  long-bow,”  which  is  so  often 
applied  to  those  who  exaggerate  ? • A.  A. 

Poets’  Corner. 

Eleme  Figs. — I can  find  nobody  able  to  tell  me 
the  district  and  country  from  which  the  Eleme  figs 
are  brought.  At  this  season  every  shop  window, 
where  fruit  is  to  be  found,  exhibits  this  name ; 
and.  one  is  led  to  wonder  where  this  fig-bearing 
region  is  to  be  found.  Sycophilus. 

Filace. — In  the  Liher  Niger  Domras  Regis  An- 


QUEEIES. 


gli(2,  treating  of  the  office  of  the  King’s  Secretary 
it  is  said  : ^ 

» The  Secretary  and  his  Clerks  pay  for  their  carriage 
^ harneys  m courte,  except  a little  coffer,  in  which  the 
Kings  v/arraunts  and  billes  assigned,  and  other  letters 
and  remembraunces  be  kept  upon  a/Zace.” 

Filace  from  fil,  a thread  or  slight  string ; and 
from  filace—filacer,  or  as  it  was  latterly,  and  still  is, 
written  filazer^  ; from  fil,  also  our  word  file,  verb 
and  substantive : the  latter  Indicating  a pointed 
piece  of  wire,  which  perforates  whatever  is  filed. 
I have,  however,  a remembrance  of  having  some- 
where seen  at  its  duty  a genuine  filace  : a string 
with  a sharp  tag,  the  tag  being  used  to  perforat^ 
and  the^  string  to  hold  the  documents  filed,  and 
also  in  its  superfluity  to  bind  round  them.  Can 
any  one  tell  me  where  the  filace  is  so  in  use  at  this 
day  ? Query.  Is  not  the  word  lace,  as  used  in 
boot-lace,^  stay-lace,  &c.,  where  there  is  a tag,  an 
abbreviation  of  filace  — ’bus  of  omnibus,  ’van  of 
caravan,  &c.  ? j, 

Royal  Paper  Copies  of  the  “ Gentleman’s 
Magazine.” — How  far  did  the  Royal  Paper  copies 
of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  extend  ? In  the 
“ Autobiography  of  Sylvanus  Urban”  (Gent.  Mag. 
August,  1856,  p.  134.),  it  is  noticed  that  Cave 
offered  copies  “on  Royal  Paper,  finely  bound  in 
Morocco,  and  properly  Lettered,”  as  some  of  his 
prizes  for  poetry.  I have  seen  (in  perhaps  the 
best  private  library  in  the  City  of  London)  a set 
of  the  Magazine,  which,  commencing  in  Royal 
Paper,  has  been  always  bound  in  boards  of  corre- 
sponding size,  the  demy  paper  having  uncut 
edges.  In  that  copy  the  larger  sized  paper  does 
not  continue  after  the  nineteenth  volume ; but 
this  is  not  decisive  upon  the  question  I ask,  be- 
cause vols.  xi— xvi.  are  on  demy  paper,  as  well  as 
XX.,  and  all  after.  ]sr. 

^ Robert  Hamilton.  — Can  any  of  your  readers 
give  me  any  information  regarding  Robert  Hamil- 
ton, author  of  The  Sea-Nym.ph's  Wahe,  and  other 
Poems,  Liverpool,  1836  ? Mr.  Hamilton  would 
seem,  from  the  preface  to  his  book,  to  have  also 
been  the  author  of  a play  which  was  acted  at 
Liverpool  about  this  time,  1836.  He  afterwards 
went  to  Kew  York,  and  was  for  some  time  editor 
of  a periodical  called  The  Ladies'  Companion.  The 
author,  I believe,  was  a native  of  Scotland.  A.  Z. 

Newcastle  Poets.  — Wanted  any  biographical 
particulars  relating  to — 1.  Geo.  Green,  author  of 
The  Fatal  Pilgrimage,  a poem,  1824,  privately 
printed  ; 2.  James  Davison,  author  of  Despair  in 
Love  and  other  Poemsi  1800,  privately  printed ; 3. 

J.  P.  Dukett,  of  Newcastle,  author  of  The  Pirate, 
a Fragment,  8vo.  1821.  A.  Z. 


[*  The  office  of  a Filazer  is  explained  in  our  Ser. 
ii.  354.  — Ed.] 
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“ Mine  elder  children  round  me  bloom.”  * — 
About  twelve  years  ago  I read  in  some  Scotch 
newspaper  a little  piece  on  the  death  of  an  infant, 
beginning  thus  : — • 

“ Mine  elder  children  round  me  bloom, 

Lovely  alike  in  smiles  and  tears ; 

My  fairesfsleeps  within  the  tomb, 

Thro’  long  and  silent  years.” 

I shall  be  obliged  to  anyone  who  can  give  me 
the  whole  piece,  and  tell  me  the  author.  H. 

Oeficial  Dress  : its  Origin  and  Variations. 
— Would  it  not  be  a highly  interesting  and  useful 
investigation  to  trace  carefully  the  origin  and  an- 
tiquity” of  the  varieties  of  official  dress  used  in 
this  country,  noticing  its  alterations  and  modifica- 
tions from  time  to  time,  and  especially  being  care- 
ful to  observe  how  far  the  sumptuary  laws  affected 
it?  Some  attention  has  been  already  given  by 
“ N.  & Q.”  to  this  question,  but  it  has  been  only 
partial  and  with  regard  to  particular  points ; and 
the  whole  subject  might  be  illustrated  with  great 
advantage.  W e have  a very  wide  field.  ^ First, 
we  have  the  official  dress  of  the  Sovereign,  the 
Royal  Robes  at  different  periods  of  our  history ; 
the  robes  of  the  Temporal  Peers  ; the  Lords  Spiri- 
tual; the  Bishops  in  Convocation ; the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor; the  Judges  ; the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons;  the  Bar;  the  Clergy;  the  Chancel- 
lors, and  other  Members  of  Universities ; the  Or- 
ders of  Knighthood ; the  Court ; the  Army  and 
Navy  ; Mayors  and  Common  Councilmen;  Solici- 
tors and  Attorneys ; Proctors  in  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  ; Vergers,  Beadles,  &c. 

I have  been  led  to  believe  that  in  most  cases 
what  is  now  the  official  habit  was  at  one  time  the 
ordinary  everyday  dress  of  the  persons  who  held 
the  office  or  performed  the  duties  of  the  position 
to  which  it  is  now  assigned,  as  an  official  distinc- 
tion ; in  fact,  that  almost  every  official  dress  is 
the  fashionable  dress  of  one  particular  period, 
crystallised  and  fixed.  I do  not  now  add  any 
exemplifications,  but  will  endeavour  to  do  so  if 
the  subject  be  taken  up  by  those  more  competent 
to  handle  it.  William  Fraser,  D.C.L. 

Alton  Vicarage,  Staffordshire. 

“Popular  Lectures.” — Can  any  of  your  Edin- 
burgh readers  inform  me  who  wrote  a very  clever 
dramatic  satire  on  the  popular  lectures  of  Pro- 
fessor Leslie,  entitled  Popular  Lectures^  or  College 
Scenes  in  1827,  Edinb.  1827?  R.  Inglis. 

“ The  Revolution.”  — Can'  any  reader  of  “ N. 
& Q.”  name  the  author  of  the  following : — 

“ The  Revolution ; or  Britain  Preserved.  A Poem  in 
12  Cantos,  4to.,  pp.  60.  Edin. : Creech,  1791.  The  Same, 
in  10  Cantos,  8vo.,  pp.  247.  London:  Scott,  1800.” 

The  first  is  dedicated  “ To  Lord  Chanc.  Thur- 
low,”  and  ends  its  great  promise  with  Canto  i. 
The  second  contains  the  same  Preface,  slightly 


modified  to  fit  “The  King”;  and,  like  the  first, 
stops  short,  ending  with  Canto  vi.,  when  the  un- 
constitutional measures  of  the  infatuated  James 
culminates  in  “ Britannia’s  call  for  Nassau’s  aid.” 
The  text,  with  large  historical  notes,  to  include 
the  biographies  of  the  eminent  men  who  pass  in 
review,  was  to  follow  in  a second  volume ; which  I 
venture  to  say  never  appeared.  J.  O. 

Reynolds  (Geo.,  LL.D.,  Archdeacon  of  Lin- 
coln.) — Can  either  of  your  correspondents  oblige 
by  saying,  was  the  archdeacon  ever  married ; and 
if  so,  what  were  his  wife’s  maiden,  Christian,  and 
surnames  ? W.  P.  A. 

Stepney  Church.  — Can  anyone  inform  me 
when  the  old  church  of  St.  Dunstan’s,  Stepney, 
was  erected  ? I have  been  told  that  the  period  is 
unknown.  I have  searched  several  authors,  but 
can  only  find  it  recorded  that  there  was  a church 
here  as  early  as  the  Saxon  times,  of  the  name  of 
All  Saints,  ecclesia  omnium  Sanctorum.  Later  in 
date  Stepney  is  recorded  in  the  Domesday  Book, 
under  the  name  of  Stibenhede,  which  the  Bishop  of 
London  held  for  thirty-two  hides.  The  oldest  dated 
monumental  tablet  on  the  exterior  of  this  church 
is  of  the  year  1617  ; and  the  perusal  of  other  curi- 
ous tablets  and  inscriptions  in  the  interior,  as  well 
as  the  exterior  thereof,  will  well  repay  the  lover  of 
antiquities  for  a visit.  Any  notes  relative  to  when 
the  present  church  was  built,  and  at  what  period 
it  was  dedicated  to  St.  Dunstan,  will  oblige 

T.  C.  N. 

Tyburn  Ticket.  — Can  any  of  your  readers 
furnish  me  with  a copy  of  a “Tyburn  Ticket;”  its 
former  and  its  present  value,  and  any  further  in- 
formation respecting  its  history  and  availability  ?* 

J,  H. 

UrquhartFamily. — James  Urquhart  of  Knock- 
leith,  Aberdeenshire,  1690,  had  two  daughters, 
Margaret  and  Anna.  Who  did  the  latter  marry  ? 
In  the  registers  of  Old  Machar,  I find  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Smith  and  Anna  Urquhart,  his  spouse,  had  a 
daughter,  1692;  witnesses  Dr.  Patrick  Urquhart 
and  Mr.  William  Urquhart,  merch^  at  Bethelnie. 
Can  this  be  the  same  Anna,  or  were  these  two 
witnesses  connexions  of  the  Knockleith  family  ? 

Sigma  Theta. 

Motto  of  Winckley  Family.  — What  is  the 
motto  of  the  Lancashire  family  of  Winckley  of 
Preston  and  Brockholes,  of  which  the  Dowager 
Lady  Shelley  is  the  present  representative  ? V. 

To  Wonder.  — Travelling  in  France  with  a 
native  of  that  country  who  was  very  familiar  with 
the  English  language,  I was  asked  hy  him  whether 
it  was  correct  to  say,  “ I wwirfer  when  we  shall 
arrive  at  Paris ; ” “I  wonder  whether  the  hotels 


[*  A notice  of  the  Tyburn  ticket  will  be  found  in  our 
Ser.  vi.  529.— Ed.] 
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lire  full ; ” in  short,  whether  that  verb  was  pro- 
perly applicable  to  speculations  on  the  future. 
The  corresponding  verbs  in  French,  he  told  me, 
such  as  je  in  etonne,  f admire,  could  be  used  only 
in  reference  to  theyias/,-  for  the  future,  one  must 
say,  ye  voudrais  savoir,  qui  sait  si,  &c. 

I told  him  that  usage  justified  the  employment 
of  our  verb  in  the  manner  specified,  although 
that  sense  was  certainly  distinct  from  that  of 
“ admire,”  or  “ regard  with  awe,”  which  is  the 
primitive  meaning  of  the  words  “ to  wonder  ” 
and  “ to  wonder  at.”  But  I added  that,  in  both 
cases,  there  was  a feeling  of  “ inability  to  com- 
prehend,” of  “being  puzzled,”  which  might  ac- 
count for  the  common  use  of  the  verb  in  the  two 
senses. 

On  subsequently  consulting  Dr.  Johnson,  how- 
ever, I find  that  he  ignores  the  sense  of  wonder 
questioned  by  the  Frenchman.  Is  then  the  use 
of  the  word  in  that  sense  colloquial  and  trivial 
only  ? SxYiiiTES. 


tottb 

Motto  of  the  Cooke  Family.— What  was  the 
motto,  or  was  there  a motto  at  all,  appertaining 
to  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  Cookes,  who  lived  in  the 
sixteenth  century  at  Giddea  Hall,  in  Essex, — one 
of  the  family,  as  I have  heard.  Sir  Anthony  Cooke, 
being  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  Queen  Eliza- 
beth’s reign  ? C. 

[The  arms  of  Cooke  of  Giddea  Hall,  co.  Essex,  are: 
Or,  a chevron  cheeky,  gules  and  azure  between  three 
cinquefoils  of  the  third.  Crest.  A unicorn’s  head  or, 
wings  endorsed  azure.  (Hark  MS.,  1542.)  There  was  a 
Sir  Thomas  Cooke,  a Mayor  in  1462 ; but  no  one  of  that 
name  temp.  Queen  Elizabeth.] 

The  Book  of  Proverbs.  — What  are  the  best 
critical  commentaries  on  the  Hebrew  of  the  Book 
of  Proverbs  ? And  what  translations  of  that 
Book  from  the  Hebrew  into  either  Latin  or  Eng- 
lish are  there,  valuable  for  their  literalness  and 
accuracy?  William  Fraser,  D.C.L. 

Alton  Vicarage,  Staffordshire. 

[Of  fourteen  Commentaries  expressly  referring  to  the 
Book  of  Proverbs,  and  enumerated  by  the  Rev.  T.  H. 
Horne  in  his  Introduction,  the  one  which  he  most  de- 
cidedly recommends  is  An  Attempt  towards  an  Improved 
Translation  of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  from  the  original 
Hebrew,  with  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  a Pre- 
liminary Dissertation.  By  the  Rev.  George  Holden,  M.A. 
London,  1819,  8vo.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  any 
Ijatin  version  from  the  original  Hebrew  of  the  Book  of 
Proverbs,  which  we  can  recommend  as  super-excellent.] 

Boyston  Crows.  — In  an  account  of  the  town 
of  Boyston  in  Magna  Britannia  et  Hibernia,  oc- 
curs the  following  passage  : — 

“ The  Cambridge  Scholars,  at  their  first  coming,  take 
much  notice  of  a sort  of  Crows  called  Royston  Crows, 
having  some  white  about  their  breast  and  wings,  which 
is  not  usual  in  other  countries ; and  the  Oxonians  have  a 


Proverb,  viz.  ‘ A Royston  horse  and  a Cambridge  Master 
of  Arts,  are  a couple  of  creatures  that  will  give  way  to 
nobody.’  ” 

Can  you  inform  me  whether  Boyston  crows 
have  still  that  peculiarity,  and  suggest  any  origin 
for  the  above  quaint  proverb  ? None-such. 

[These  crows  (Coruus  cornix')  are  abundant  about  Roy- 
ston from  October  to  March,  and  are  also  numerous  on 
some  of  the  western  islands  of  Scotland,  where  they  are 
resident  throughout  the  year.  It  is  conjectured  that  the 
greater  part  of  those  which  visit  England  come  from 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  other  countries  situated  to  the 
north-east,  and  usually  arrive  here  with  the  first  flight  of 
woodcocks,  which  birds  always  take  advantage  of  a north- 
eastern breeze  for  their  journey.  The  beak  of  the  Roy- 
ston crow  is  two  inches  long,  and  shining  black ; the 
head,  cheeks,  throat,  and  neck  in  front,  shining  bluish 
black  ; wings  and  tail  the  same  ; nape  of  the  neck,  back, 
rump,  and  all  the  under  surface  of  the  body  smoke  grey 
the  shafts  of  the  feathers  dark  slate  grey ; legs,  toes,  and 
claws,  shining  black.  A pair  of  these  birds  had  for  some 
yeai-s  frequented  the  same  spot,  when  one  season  the 
female  was  shot,  and  the  male  almost  immediately  dis  - 
appeared, remaining  absent  for  the  space  of  three  or  four 
daj's,  when  he  returned  with  another  partner,  and  the 
business  of  nidification  was  carried  on  as  before.  A 
vignette  of  the  Roj^ston  crow  is  given  in  Yarrell’s  .ffismry 
of  British  Birds,  ii.  86.,  ed.  1856. — The  quaint  proverb 
has  been  noticed  in  our  I®*  Ser.  vi.  303.,  w^ere  it  is  given 
in  a quotation  from  Soone’s  letter  to  Bruin  as  follows : 
“ When  they  [the  Masters  of  Arts]  walk  the  streets  they 
take  the  wall,  not  only  of  the  inhabitants,  but  even  of 
strangers,  unless  persons  of  rank.  Royston  is  a village 
that  supplies  London  with  malt,  which  is  carried  up  on 
horseback.”] 

Quotation  "Wanted.  — ■ 

“ Were  I so  tall  to  reach  the  Pole, 

Or  grasp  the  Ocean  with  my  span, 

1 must  be  measur’d  by  my  Soul : 

The  mind’s  the  standard  of  the  man.” 

Fuit. 

[See  Dr.  Watts’s  Horce  Iryricae,  book  ii.,  poem  entitled 
“ Ealse  Greatness.”] 

Anonymous.  — Who  is  the  author  of  — 

“ Patience  and  its  Perfect  Work  under  sudden  and  sore 
Tryals,”  12mo.,  Lond.  1666.  “ Meditated  and  written 
that  week  the  deplorable  Fire  was  at  London,  and  upon 
that  occasion.” — P.  1. 

Sennoke. 

[By  Thomas  Goodwin,  a Nonconformist  minister,  who 
attended  Oliver  Cromwell  on  his  death-bed.  Anthony 
Wood  considered  Goodwin  and  Owen  the  two  Atlases 
and  Patriarchs  of  Independency.] 

Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  — Motley,  in 
his  Dutch  llepuhlic,  several  times  refers  to  the 
badge  of  this  Order  as  if  it  represented  the  Lamb 
of  God,  and  thence  takes  many  an  occasion  “ to 
point  a moral.”  Is  not  the  real  reference  exclu- 
sively to  Jason  ? Monstrelet  refers  it  to  Jason, 
and  the  form  of  the  emblem  seems  to  speak  for 
itself.  P.  P. 

[May  not  this  Order  have  been  instituted  on  account 
of  the  immense  profit  which  Philip  the  Good  made  by 
wool  ? Mr.  Hugh  Clark,  in  his  Concise  History  of  Knight^ 
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hood,  ii.  163  , thus  notices  its  origin  : — “ This  Order,”  he 
says,  “was  instituted  at  Bruges  in  Fianders  on  the  10th 
January,  1429-30,  by  Philip,  Duke  of  Burgundy.  The 
occasion  of  its  institution  is  a subject  of  controversy 
among  antiquaries;  but  it  appears  most  probable,  that 
having  determined  to  institute  an  Order  of  Knighthood, 
he  chose  for  the  badge  of  it  the  material  of  the  staple 
manufactories  of  his  country,  which  was  the  Fleece;  and 
this  emblem  might  have  been  the  more  agreeable  to  him 
from  the  figure  it  made  in  the  heroic  ages  of  the  world, 
when  the  Argonautic  expedition  was  undertaken  for  it,”] 


SINGULAR  CUSTOM  OF  THE  CITY  OF  LONDON. 
grocers’  hale  used  for  the  lord  mayor’s 

FEAST  AND  FOR  THE  MANSION  HOUSE;  AND  SPOONS 

PRESENTED  BY  THE  LORD  MAYOR  TO  HIS  GUESTS. 

S.  xi.  289.) 

Mr.  Offor  has  written  under  a misapprehen- 
sion in  supposing  that  Sir  William  Ashurst  was  a 
member  of  the  Company  of  Grocers.  He  was  a 
Merchant'Taylor.  And  he  became  Lord  Mayor 
in  1693,  not  1692.  The  entertainment  of  which 
John  Dunton  partook  was  that  on  Lord  Mayor’s 
day,  the  29th  of  October : for  which  Grocers’ 
Hall,  and  not  Guildhall,  was  then  generally  em- 
ployed. I made  the  following  remarks  upon  this 
point  of  civic  history  in  a volume  which  I com- 
piled many  years  ago  : — 

“They  dined  [in  1682]  not  at  Guildhall,  but  in  the 
hall  of  the  Grocers’  Company.  This  was  the  first  time, 
as  far  as  I have  seen,  that  the  City  Feasters  deserted 
Guildhall  on  Lord  Mayor’s  day.  It  appears  to  be  attri- 
butable to  the  perturbed  state  of  politics.  It  is  remark- 
able that  Grocers’  Hall  should  be  preferred  to  that  of  the 
Merchant-Taylors,  although  the  Lord  Mayor  [Sir  Wil- 
liam Pritchard]  belonged  to  the  latter  Company,  and  the 
spaciousness  of  their  hall  is  well  known.  The  choice  of 
Grocers’  Hall  was  probably  directed  by  its  convenient 
situation.  It  was  used  annually  for  the  feast  from  this 
time  [1682]  till  1695,  with  a few  exceptions,  when  the 
King  came  or  was  expected.  In  1695,  and  two  following 
years,  Skinners’  Hall  was  employed.  Then  Guildhall  till 
1703;  in  which,  and  the  two  following  years,  and  per- 
haps more,  Drapers’ Hall  was  adopted.”  — Uo/idon  Pa- 
gpMnts,  8 VO.  1831,  p.  118. 

Drapers’  Hall,  in  Throgmorton  Street,  had  long 
been  the  usual  rendezvous  on  Lord  Mayor’s  day, 
according  to  the  poetical  program  of  the  show 
repeated  in  many  of  Jordan’s  Pageants:-- 

“ Selected  Citizens  i’  th’  morning  all 
At  seven  o’clock  do  meet  at  Drapers’  Hall.” 

And  in  much  earlier  times  the  feast  had  been 
held  there,  until  some  new  kitchens  were  com- 
pleted at  Guildhall  in  1501. 

I have  not  means  readily  at  hand  to  trace  further 
the  locality  of  the  Lord  Mayor’s  feast  after  1705;  but 
at  the  period  previously  in  question,  in  the  reigns 
of  Charles  II.,  James  II.,  and  William,  Grocers’ 
Hall  was  in  fact  the  mansion-house,  or  residence 
of  the  Lord  Mayor  during  his  year  of  office.  I do 
not  find  this  circumstance  occupy  so  much  space  as 


might  have  been  expected  in  the  handsome  volume 
entitled  Some  Account  of  the  Grocers'  Company^ 
privately  printed  by  John  Benj.  Heath,  Esq., 
F.R.S.  and  S.A. ; but  he  distinctly  states  at  p.  31. 
(second  edition,  1854,)  that  after  the  hall  had 
been  repaired  and  considerably  enlarged,  subse- 
quently to  the  Great  Eire  of  1666,  Sir  John 
Moore,  who  had  contributed  the  sum  of  500Z.  to- 
wards the  cost,  “ was  the  first  Chief  Magistrate 
who  [in  1681]  kept  his  Mayoralty  at  Grocers’ 
Hall  [but  his  feast  at  Guildhall],  and  he  paid  the 
Company  a nett  rent  of  200Z.  for  the  use  of  it.  It 
continued  to  be  let  for  the  same  object  for  many 
years  ; and  in  1735,  as  the  Company’s  circum- 
stances had  much  improved,  it  v/as  ordered  by 
the  Court  of  Assistants  that  the  hall  should  not, 
for  the  future,  be  let  but  to  a Lord  Mayor  at- 
tached to  the  Company.” 

^ But  the  year  1735  is  not  the  date  of  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  occupancy  of  Grocers’  Hall  as  the 
mansion-house ; for  it  had  been  converted  forty 
years  before  to  a purpose  which  some  will  esteem 
still  more  important.  On  the  4th  Oct.,  1694,  it 
was  demised  for  eleven  years  to  the  Bank  of 
England,  then  first  established ; and  it  continued 
to  be  so  employed  during  forty  years,  until  the 
Bank  removed  to  Threadneedle  Street  in  1734 ; 
so  that  the  resolution  of  the  Court  of  the  Grocers’ 
in  1735,  above  quoted  from  Mr.  Heath,  was  con- 
sequent upon  the  repairs  of  their  hall  which 
ensued  after  it  was  vacated  by  the  Bank  of  Eno’- 
land,  not  by  the  Lord  Mayors.  ^ 

Some  other  correspondent  of  “ H.  & Q.”  may 
be  able  to  state  where  the  Lord  Mayors  resided 
from  1694  until  1753,  when  Sir  Crisp  Gascoigne 
first  took  possession  of  the  present  !&Iansion 
House. 

The  Grocers’  resolution  of  1735,  and  other 
difficulties  in  lodging  the  Chief  Magistrate,  had 
evidently  induced  the  erection  of  the  Mansion 
House ; the  foundation  of  which  was  laid  so  early 
as  1739,  though  it  was  not  finished  until  1753  — 
the  latter  a fact  unnoticed  by  Mr.  Cunningham 
in  his  Handbook  for  London. 

With  respect  to  the  more  immediate  subject  of 
Mr.  Offor’s  inquiry,  that  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
providing  for  each  of  his  guests  “ a noble  spoon” 
which  they  might  take  home  to  their  wives,  I do 
not  at  present  recollect  any  other  notice  of  such  a 
custom,  except  that  I believe  it  is  still  usual  in 
some  of  the  Companies  for  a spoon  and  fork  of 
bone  to  accompany  the  service  of  dried  fruit  and 
confectionary  provided  for  the  same  purpose. 

John  Gough  Nichols. 


SIR  JOHN  DAVIES. 

S.  xi.  209.  277.) 

The  following  incident  in  Sir  John  Davies’s 
early  life,  extracted  from  Foss’s  Judges  of  Eng- 
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land,  vol.  v.  p.  435.,  may  possibly  interest  your  two 
correspondents  F.  K.  D,  and  Mr.  D’ Alton  : — 

« While  the  masters  of  the  bench  and  the  other  mem» 
hers  of  the  Society  [of  the  Middle  Temple]  were  sitting 
quietly  at  dinner  on  February  9,  1597-8,  John  Davies 
came  into  the  hall  with  his  hat  on  his  head,  and  attended 
by  two  persons  armed  with  swords,  and  going  up  to  the 
barristers’  table,  where  Eichard  Martin  was  sitting,  he 
pulled  out  from  under  his  gown  a cudgel,  ‘ quern  vulga- 
riter  vocant  a Bastinado,’  and  struck  him  over  the  head 
repeatedly,  and  with  so  much  violence  that  the  bastinado 
was  shivered  into  many  pieces.  Then  retiring  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hall,  he  drew  one  of  his  attendants’  swords  and 
flourished  it  over  his  head,  turning  his  face  towards  Mar- 
tin, and  then  hurrying  away  down  the  w^ater-steps  of  the 
Temple,  threw  himself  into  a boat.  For  this  outrageous 
act  he  was  immediately  disbarred  and  expelled  the  house, 
and  deprived  for  ever  of  all  authority  to  speak  or  consult 
in  law.  After  nearly  four  years’  retirement,  he  petitioned 
the  bench  for  his  restoration,  which  they,  knowing  his 
merits  and  believing  in  his  penitence,  accorded  on  Octo- 
ber 30,  1601,  upon  his  making  a public  submission  in  the 
hall,  and  asking  pardon  of  Mr.  Martin,  who  at  once  gene- 
rously  forgave  him.” 

Mr.  Foss  cites  Archceologia,  vol.  xxi.  p.  107., 
where,  in  a communication  from  Lord  Stowell, 
further  details  are  given  from  the  Middle  Temple 
records.  He  then  proceeds  thus  : — ■ 

“ The  ofience,  which  is  unrecorded,  was  probably  some 
witty  sarcasm  by  Martin  on  Davies.  Both  had  been  no- 
torious for  the  lightness  of  their  early  lives;  yet  both 
lived  to  hold  considerable  stations  in  the  world.  Martin 
became  Eecorder  of  London  and  a member  of  Parliament ; 
and  Davies  not  only  filled  the  office  of  Attorney-General 
of  Ireland  and  Speaker  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  but,  hav- 
ing been  knighted  in  1607,  advanced  so  high  in  reputation 
as  to  be  designated  in  1626  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England 
on  the  very  daj^  of  his  death.  His  poem  of  Nosce  teip- 
sum  established  his  literary  character,  and  was  followed 
by  several  other  works,  poetical,  political,  and  legal.” 

The  ordinary  meaning  of  bastinado  is  beating 
with  a cudgel ; is  there  any  other  instance  of  the 
word  being  used  for  the  cudgel  itself?  Legahs. 


Sir  John  Davies,  the  Attorney-General  for  Ire- 
land from  1604  to  1616  was  not  the  same  person 
as  Sir  John  Davies  the  Knight  Marshal  of  Con- 
naught. I possess  ample  information  respecting 
him.  He  was  of  Chisgrove,  Tisbury,  Wiltshire, 
and  Englefield,  Berkshire.  His  arms  were  those 
of  the  Tisbury  Davieses,  viz.  sa.  a fess  ermine  be- 
tween three  cinquefoils  argent,  2 and  1.;  and  in 
1604  he  obtained  from  Ulster  Office  for  crest,  on 
a mount  vert  a Pegasus  or,  winged  gules. 

The  arms  borne  by  the  descendants  of  the 
Knight  Marshal,  viz.  Davys  of  Kill,  Kildare ; 
Davies  of  Cloushanville,  co.  Mayo  (where  they 
are  carved  on  the  old  tombs  in  the  abbey)  ; 
Davies  of  Knocklallymore,  co.  Fermanagh ; Da- 
vies of  Hampstead  (extinct),  and  many  other 
branches,  are,  Sa.  on  a chevron  argent,  three  tre- 
foils slipped  vert;  crest,  a dragon’s  head  erased 
vert ; motto,  “ Sustenta  la  Drecura.” 

These  arms,  with  the  addition  of  two  tigers 


proper  guardant  anM  coward,  were  also  borne  by 
the  Viscounts  Moun  t Cashel.  Title  extinct  in  Ed- 
ward Davys,  3rd  Viscount,  who  died  s.  p.  1736. 

I therefore  repe.at  my  Query,  Who  was  Sir 
John  Davies,  Knight  Marshal  of  Connaught,  temp. 
Elizabeth  ? If  of  Welsh  origin,  of  what  family  ? 
and  is  there  any  tra  dition  to  account  for  the  adop- 
tion of  a Spanish  motto,  and  the  unusual  sup- 
porters ? 

There  is  some  little  ground  for  believing  that 
the  Knight  MarshaJ  was  from  Shropshire. 

F.  R.  D. 

Perth  yr  Aur,  Carnarvon. 


SUCCESSIVE  SONS  BEARING  THE  SAME 
CHIHSTIAN  NAME. 

(2.”^  S.  xi.  244.) 

Your  correspondent  seems  unaware  of  the  most 
extraordinary  instance  of  homonomy  (if  I may 
coin  a word)  which  is  afforded  by  the  Princes 
of  Reuss,  in  their  branches  of  Reuss-Greiz  and 
Reuss-Schleitz,  and  the  cognate  family  of  Reuss- 
Schleitz-Koestritz,  v/ith  its  three  branches.  All 
the  males  without  exception  are  Henry,  and 
Henry  with  the  only  addition  of  a numeral.  That 
the  present  head  of  the  elder  branch  is  Prince 
Henry  XXIL  of  Reuss-Greiz,  who  succeeds  his 
father  Henry  XX.  The  head  of  the  2nd  branch 
is  Prince  Henry  LXVII.,  who  succeeds  his  bro- 
ther Henry  LXII. 

The  reigning  Prince  of  Reuss- Schleitz-Koestritz 
is  Henry  LXIX.,  son  of  Henry  XL VII.,  and  the 
following  Henries  were  all  living  when  the  Gotha 
Almanac  for  the  present  year  was  published : — 
XXIII.  XIX.  XIV.  XXVIL  XLIV.  LX. 
LXIIL  (IV.  VII.  XII.  XIII.  XV.  XVII.  bro- 
thers) XXIV.  LXXIV.  IX.  (XXIII.  XXVI. 
brothers)  XXV.  (XVIII,  XIX.  and  XX.  bro- 
thers). 

The  history  of  the  family  is  to  be  found  in  the 
above- quoted  Almanac  de  Gotha  for  1832,  p.  45., 
and  1848,  p.  65.  The  numbers  run  up  to  a cer- 
tain limit  (I  forget  what),  and  after  that  recom- 
mence and  fill  up  vacancies.  The  princesses  of 
these  families  have  various  names  ; but  though 
several  of  them  are  Henriette,  there  seems  to  be 
no  one  who  is  Henriette  only. 

Had  J.  R.  G.  been  conversant  with  the  said 
Gotha  Almanac,  he  would  also  have  been  aware 
that  the  present  King  of  Prussia  is  Frederic  Wil- 
liam Louis  (not  William  only,  as  he  stated),  his 
son  is  Frederic  William  Nicholas  Charles.  Should 
he  or  any  other  of  your  readers  refer  to  the  Al- 
manac de  Gotha,  it  may  be  useful  to  observe  that 
in  all  these  cases  of  compound  names,  the  one  or 
more  given  in  Italics  is  the  designation  (or  “short 
title”)  by  wffiich  they  are  known  in  daily  life. 
Thus,  the  present  King  of  Prussia  (then  only  heir 
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presumptive  and  regent)  is  styled  Prince  Frederic 
William  Louis,  and  was  known  as  Prince  William 
simply.  This  is  an  arrangement  which  deserves 
to  be  followed ; and  I would  commend  it  to  the 
notice  of  the  editor  of  the  British  Almanac  and 
other  such  publications.  How  else  should  the 
uninitiated  know  how  to  speak  of  the  King  of 
Portugal’s  brother,  Don  Louis-Philippe-Msirra.- 
Fernando  - Pedro  - d’Alcantara-  Antonio  - Miguel- 
Raphael  - Gabriel  - Gonzago  - Xavier  - Francisco - 
d’ Assise- Jean- Auguste  - Jules  - Yolfando  - de  Bra- 
gance-Bourbon,  or  any  of  his  brothers  or  sisters, 
uncles  or  aunts  ? for  he  is  by  no  means  unusually 
provided  for  by  his  godfathers  and  godmothers. 

For  my  own  part,  however,  I am  disposed  to 
think  that  if  all  the  kings  of  England  had  been 
of  one  name,  like  the  Henries  of  Beuss  and  the 
Pharaohs,  it  would  have  been  at  least  as  much 
help  as  hindrance  to  historical  students. 

When  I learnt  dates,  at  least,  I used  to  feel 
much  obliged  to  the  two  Williams,  three  Ed- 
wards, three  Georges ; and  the  Conqueror  and 
his  successor  did  not  in  my  mind  enjoy  less  indi- 
viduality than  Cceur  de  Lion  and  John  Lackland. 
The  Germans,  be  it  observed,  have  always  nick- 
named their  emperors.  J.  P.  O. 


Ail  the  Barons  Abercromby  have  been  Georges'^ 
all  the  Lords  Albini  (of  Belvoir)  were  Williams ; 
the  Barons  Fitz-Alan  (of  Arundel)  were  all  Johns; 
the  Barons  Astley  (of  Reading)  were  alternately 
Jacob  and  Isaac,  like  so  many  Danish  kings,  who 
have  been  alternately  Christian  and  Frederick. 
All  the  Bagots  have  been,  hitherto,  Williams ; 
and  every  one  of  the  Bassets  (of  Drayton)  were 
Ralphs,  which  name,  with  that  of  Simon,  alter- 
nated among  seven  of  the  eight  Bassets  (of  Sap- 
cote).  Of  the  eight  Bassets  (of  Weldon)  Ralph 
or  Richard,  has  been  the  Christian  name  of  seven. 
All  the  Barons  of  Basingbourne  were  Humphreys 
save  one.  All  tlie  Bathursts,  save  the  first,  have 
been  Henrys.  William  and  Walter  have  been  the 
sole  Christian  names  of  the  Beauchamps  (of  Elm- 
ley)  ; and  all  the  Dukes  of  Beaufort  except  the 
fourth  have  been  Henrys.  All  the  Earls  of  Ches- 
terfield but  the  present  one  have  been  Philips. 
All  the  Barons  Fitz  Payne  were  Roberts.  The 
first  nine  Fitz  Warines  were  Fulkes.  All  the 
Barons  Foley,  all  the  Barons  Pelham,  and  all 
those  of  Riblesdale,  have  borne  the  name  of 
Thomas.  All  the  Barons  Langdale  (of  Holme) 
were  Marmadukes  ; all  the  Latimers,  one  only 
excepted,  were  Williams.  Peter  was  the  baptis- 
mal appellation  of  the  seven  Barons  de  Manley ; 
Nicholas  that  of  the  De  Meinils.  Five  successive 
Earls  of  Plymouth  bore  the  Christian  name  of 
Other.  Seven  of  the  eight  Pouletts  (of  Hinton 
St.  George)  have  been  Johns.  All  the  Ravens- 
worths  have  been  Henrys,  the  last  seven  Dukes 
of  Richmond  Charleses,  and  all  the  Earls  of 


Shaftesbury,  with  one  exception,  were  christened 
Anthony  Ashley. 

Perhaps  the  most  singular  instance  of  the  pre- 
valence, rather  than  the  succession,  of  the  same 
name  in  a family  is  that  of  a male  name  given,  in 
addition  to  other  baptismal  appellations,  to  the 
daughters  of  that  family.  The  name  Arthur  is 
given  to  the  four  sons  and  nine  daughters  of  Lord 
Yalentia,  and  one  of  these  ladies,  the  present  Mrs. 
Robinson,  has  two  male  names  among  her  bap- 
tismal prcenomma,  Arthur  and  Henry.  This,  I 
believe,  is  an  unique  instance  of  a girl  being 
christened  under  two  male  appellations. 

This  is  but  a small,  but  it  is  some,  contribution 
towards  the  instances  asked  for  by  your  Dublin 
correspondent.  John  Doran. 

P.S.  AYalpole,  writing  to  Mann,  Dec.  5,  1746, 
says,  “ My  nephew.  Captain  Cholmondeley,  has 
married  a player’s  sister.”  This  was  Mary,  sister 
of  Peg  Woffington.  Debrett  says  the  so-called 
“ Captain  ” was  “ in  holy  orders,  rector  of  Hert- 
ingfordbury  and  St.  Andrew’s,  Hertford.”  Was 
the  husband  a captain  or  a clergyman,  or  succes- 
sively both?  The  marriage  carried  the  Woffing- 
ton blood  into  two  or  three  very  good  families. 


This  is  perhaps  more  interesting  in  what  is 
entirely  of  the  past,  than  in  connection  with  what 
is  of  the  present,  where  it  has  been  in  the  power 
of  a living  or  recently  living  person  to  add  ma- 
terially to  it,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Bells  and 
certainly  the  present  Earl  of  Aylesford.  His  son 
should  hardly  be  brought  in.  Heneage  Finch, 
too,  first  Earl  of  Aylesford,  was  second  son  of 
Heneage,  first  Earl  of  Nottingham.  He  cannot 
well  be  included  in  a direct  line  from  eldest  son 
to  eldest  son.  This  somewhat  affects  two  out  of 
the  number.  In  the  case  of  the  Snaggs  (not  an 
aristocratic  sound)  four  only  seem  reliable. 

A family  of  the  name  of  Reay,  of  “ The  Gill,” 
still  belongs  to  this  county  (Cumberland),  the  an- 
cestor of  which,  according  to  tradition  (as  stated 
in  Hutchinson’s  Cumberland,  1794,  vol.  ii.  p.  301.), 
received  the  estate  of  “The  Gill”  from  William  the 
Lion  (ob.  1214),  for  a deed  of  prowess  performed. 
From  that  period,  as  a supposed  condition  of  te- 
nure, the  name  of  William  was  successively  borne, 
it  is  said,  from  father  to  son  to  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  when  the  then  proprietor  substituted 
that  of  John  for  his  son,  as  the  first  instance  of  a 
break.  He  thought  it  right,  however,  to  take 
legal  advice  first,  as  to  the  propriety  of  his  doing 
so  I The  family,  though  respectable  landed  pro- 
prietors, not  holding  the  position  of  county  gentry, 
there  is  no  absolute  record  of  this  doubtless ; the 
received  tradition,  however,  is  nearly  as  authentic. 
I may  mention  also  the  case  of  my  own  family  as 
an  instance.  At  p.  505.  of  the  same  volume,  in 
the  pedigree  then  published  (1794),  nine  Williams 
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appear  in  regular  succession,  from  father  to  son, 
down  to  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  The  six  next 
succeeding  generations  also  regularly  alternate 
with  the  names  of  Thomas  and  Leonard.  I 
should  state  that  the  pedigree  recorded  in  the 
Heralds’  College  (I  believe  Visitation  1665)  gives 
only  seven  Williams ; but  an  old  MS.  pedigree  in 
my  possession,  professing  to  have  been  drawn  up 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  gives  the  nine  as  in  the 
History  of  Cumberland. 

Eeecheville  L.  Ballantine  Dykes. 

Dovenby  Hall. 


The  singular  attachment  peculiar  to  many  fami- 
lies for  an  adopted  Christian  name  must  be  a 
positive  proof  of  some  exclusive  paternal  rever- 
ence, or,  if  unassociated,  it  must  bear  evidence  of 
a feeling  not  very  generally  appreciated. 

Amongst  other  family  peculiarities,  the  attach- 
ment to  some  particular  school  is  no  uncommon 
or  unenviable  bias,  and  is  well  instanced  in  the 
Dolben  family ; few,  comparatively  speaking,  are 
the  years  wMch  pass  without  old  Westminster 
being  entrusted  with  the  education  of  one  or  more 
of  their  junior  branches. 

The  following  example  of  a direct  succession  of 
name  bears  out  the  position  taken  by  your  corre- 
spondent J.  B.  Garstin,  and  extends  the  prceno- 
men  affection  to  a veneration  for  the  place  of 
sepulchre : — 

Henry  Daveney,  obt.,  buried  at  Colton,  1600. 

Henry  Daveney,  obt,,  buried  at  Livermere  Mag,,  1662. 

Henry  Daveney,  obt.,  buried  at  Colton,  1675. 

Charles  Daveney,  obt.,  buried  at  Colton,  1730. 

Henry  Daveney,  obt.,  buried  at  Colton,  1752. 

Henry  Daveney,  obt.,  buried  at  Colton,  1771. 

Henry  Daveney,  obt.,  buried  at  Colton,  1852. 

Henry  Davene}'",  living. 

Henry  Daveney,  living. 

H.  Daveney. 


In  my  own  family  there  has  been  a remarkable 
succession  of  the  same  names  in  the  possessors  of 
the  family-property.  In  eighteen  generations, 
there  have  been  no  less  than  seven  Roberts  and 
nine  Richards,  the  sequence  of  whom  has  been  as 
follows  : — 

Robert.  Robert.  Richard.  Robert. 

Robert.  Richard.  Robert.  Robert. 

Richard.  Robert.  Robert.  Richard. 

Then  came  a John,  who  died  without  male  issue  ; 
was  succeeded  by  a younger  brother.,  Strode,  and 
then  by  five  more  generations  of  Richards. 

One  can  scarcely  wonder  that  the  village  gossips 
should  begin  to  deem  the  latter  name  an  inevitable 
passport  to  the  inheritance.  C.  W.  Bingham. 


The  Wrights  of  Kelvedon  Hall,  Essex  (whose 
pedigree  is  in  Burke’s  Landed  Gentry).,  afibrd  a 
remarkable  instance  of  this.  There  have  been  no 


less  than  twelve  eldest  sons  of  that  family  in  suc- 
cession who  have  borne  the  name  of  John.  It  is 
also  to  be  remarked  with  regard  to  this  family, 
that  the  family  estates  have  for  more  than  three 
centuries,  descended  in  a direct  line  from  father 
to  son.  The  only  exception  (if,  indeed,  exception 
it  can  be  called)  is  in  the  case  of  the  present  pro- 
prietor, John  Francis  Wright,  who  succeeded  his 
grandfather  in  18#6,  his  father  having  died  in 
1822.  Probably  there  are  but  few  families  in 
which  such  a lengthened  period  of  direct  succes- 
sion in  the  family  estates  can  be  shown  to  have 
existed.  A Subscriber. 


In  answer  to  Mr.  J.  R.  Garstin’s  desire  of 
being  informed  of  the  same  Christian  name  being 
borne  in  succession  by  several  generations,  that 
of  John  has  been  so  in  my  family  for  ten,  as  I can 
prove  from  deeds  in  my  possession  ; and  the  tra- 
dition in  the  family  and  neighbourhood  is,  that 
my  late  uncle  John  was  the  nineteenth  who  had 
the  name  of  John,  consecutive  proprietors  of  an 
estate  at  Sibford  Gower,  Swalcliffe,  co.  Oxon. 

D.  D.  Hopkins. 

Weycliffe,  St.  Catherine’s,  near  Guildford. 


Biography  of  Princesses  (2”^  S.  xi.  287.) 
Will  the  Editor  allow  me  a little  corner  to  thank 
Mr.  Redmond  for  his  answer,  and  to  add  that  the 
answer  itself  shows  me,  t^t  in  endeavouring  to 
be  as  brief  as  possible  I have  failed  to  explain 
my  object  sufficiently.  I do  not  want  short  no- 
tices of  these  ladies,  such  as  exist  (of  some)  in  the 
Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England  (an  extremely 
familiar  and  favourite  work  with  me).  I am  col- 
lecting materials  for  Memoirs  of  the  Princesses  in 
question,  and  my  object  in  putting  the  Query 
was  to  obtain  information  of  scarce  English  or 
foreign  works  bearing  on  the  subject,  or  MSS. 
in  private  collections.  I will  just  add  that  my 
studies  concerning  Isabel  of  Gloucester  convince 
me  that  Miss  Strickland  was  labouring  under  a 
mistake  when  she  penned  the  two  lines  in  which 
she  has  dismissed  this  least  known  of  English 
queens,  the  notices  of  whom  in  ordinary  histories 
are  little  better  than  a series  of  misstatements. 

Hermentrude. 

Yule  Tree  (2"**  S.  x.  363.)  — This  is  not  an 
original  Scandinavian  custom.  It  has  crept  in 
from  Germany,  perhaps  within  the  last  hundred 
years  or  less,  and  is  even  now  almost  confined  to 
the  large  towns.  George  Stephens. 

Cheapinghaven,  Denmark. 

Alexander  Hamilton  (2"‘^S.  xi.  285.) — Your 
correspondent,  Mr.  W.  H.  Wills  of  Bristol,  asks 
for  information  respecting  the  last  hours  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  the  eminent  American  statesman. 
In  Didot’s  Nouvelle  Biographie  GenMe.,  there  is 
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a long  and  interesting  memoir  of  this  remarkable 
man  (who  has  been  eulogised  both  by  Talleyrand 
and  by  Guizot)  ; and  it  is  based  on  the  Memoirs 
of  Hamilton  by  his  son,  John  C.  Hamilton,  pub- 
lished in  1834:  a work  of  which  only  the  first 
volume  is  in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum. 
Describing  the  duel  forced  on  Hamilton  by  Aaron 
Burr,  the  Hiographie  Generate  says  : — 

“ The  rencontre  took  place  sonie^iiles  from  New  York, 
in  New  Jersey  {dans  le  Jersey').  Burr  aimed  carefully, 
and  fired.  Hamilton  felb,  and  as  he  fell,  his  pistol  went 
off.  ^ He  was  carried  to  the  house  of  a friend,  where  he 
expired,  after  twenty-four  hours  of  intense  suffering.” 

Francis  Espinasse. 

West  Dulwich,  Surrey. 

Lines  by  Southey?  (2'’'* S, si. 266.) —Southey’s 
handwriting  was  “ small  and  very  neat.”  I have 
several  books  with  his  name  on  the  title-page,  but 
none  in  which  he  has  written  more.  The  lines  are 
an  inadequate  translation  from  Sophocles  : — 

Ta  yap  TtepLO'CTa  x4^ovriTa  autfiaTCL 
UiTTreLv  ^apeiais  vrpbs  OeCii/  SvcrTrpa^iai^ 

E(j)ax  o ixavTLS,  ocrri?  av9j)u>Trov  (pv(rLV 
BAacTTWJ/,  eVetra  /xi}  Kar  avdpuxjrov  (fiporei.” 

Ajax,  V.  758. 

H.  B.  C. 

U.  U.  Club. 

Paris  Testament  of  1662  S.  xi.  189.)  — - 
Dr.  Heligan  asks,  “Does  anyone  know  of  an- 
other copy  of  this  edition?”  As  no  one  has  re- 
plied to  his  repeated  Query,  I would  direct  his 
attention  to  the  ElencTius  Chronologicus  JBihliorum 
excusorum  of  Le  Long,  (part  ii.  p.  465.,)  where, 
among  the  Scriptures  printed  in  1662,  he  will  find 
the  following  ; “j  Hov.  Testam.  Gall.  Lovan.  24°. 
Parisiis,  L.  1.”  The^"!*  signifies  that  Le  Long  him- 
self had  seen  the  edition,  and  “L.  1.”  refers  to  the 
Bibliotheca  Lazariana,  Paris.  I have  no  doubt, 
therefore,  that  the  copy  inspected  by  Le  Long 
will  be  found  in  the  present  Bibliotheque  Impe- 
riale  at  Paris,  or  at  least  in  one  of  the  puWic 
libraries  of  that  city.  There  was  another  French 
edition  of  the  whole  Scriptures  printed  in  that 
year  at  Lyons  in  folio,  thus  marked  in  Le  Long’s 
list : “ t Biblia  Gallica  Lovaniensia,  fol.  Lugduni. 
O.  2.,”  in  the  library  of  the  Oratorians. 

John  Williams, 

Arno’s  Court. 

Kawlby  (2“'^  S.  xi.  297.)  Sir  Walter’s  name 
was  not  only  thus  written  occasionally  during  his 
lifetime,  but  this  mode  of  pronunciation  is  clearly 
proved  by  the  pun  which  James  I.  made  upon  the 
name  — “ Rawley,  rawly,”  John  Williams. 

Arno’s  Court. 

Robert  Burns  (2"^  S.  xi.  307.)  ~ In  answer 
or  response  to  Rhys,  I beg  to  annex  the  touching 
sequel  to  “ Willie  brewed  a peck  o’  maut  ” to 
which  he  refers,  but  misappropriates  to  certain 
Brothers  Nichol.  The  verses  were  first  published 
in  The  Harp  of  Caledonia,  Glasgow,  2 vols.  1821, 


an  admirable  and  now  scarce  collection  edited  by 
John  Struthers,  the  modest  poet  of  “The  Poor 
Man’s  Sabbath,”  &c.  (See  Poetical  Works,  with 
racy  Autobiography,  2 vols.  12mo.,  Fiillarton, 
1850.)  The  sequel  to  “Willie”  was  written  by 
Struthers  : — 

‘‘  The  night  it  flew,  the  grey  cock  crew, 

Wi’  blythesome  clap  o’er  a’  the  three ; 

But  pleasure  beam’d  ilk  moment  new. 

And  happier  still  they  hop’d  to  be. 

Bor  they  were  na  fou,  na,  nae  that  fou, 

But  just  a drap  in  ilka  e’e ; 

The  cock  might  craw,  the  day  might  daw, 

They  sippled  aye  the  barley  bree. 

‘‘  The  moon,  that  from  her  silver  horn 
Pour’d  radiance  over  tower  and  tree. 

Before  the  fast  approacliing  morn, 

Sank  far  behind  yon  western  sea. 

Yet,  &c. 

“ And  soon  the  gowden  beams  o’  day 
Ting’d  a’  the  mountain  taps  sae  hie, 

And  burnies’  sheen  with  bickering  play 
Awoke  the  morn’s  wild  melody. 

But  aye  thej’-  sat,  and  aye  they  sang 
‘There’s  just  a wee  drap  in  our  e’e; 

And  monie  a day  we’ve  happy  been, 

And  monie  mae  we  hope  to  see.’ 

“ The  moon  still  fills  her  silver  horn. 

But  ah ! her  beams  nae  raair  they  see ; 

Nor  crowing  cock  nor  dawning  morn 
Disturbs  the  worm’s  dark  revelry. 

For  they  were  na  fou,  na,  nae  that  fou. 

But  clay-cauld  death  has  clos’d  ilk  e’e, 

And,  waefu’  now  the  gowden  morn 
Beams  on  the  graves  o’  a’  the  three. 

“ Nae  inair  in  barning  Willie  toils, 

Nor  Allan  wakes  the  melting  lay, 

Nor  Eab,  wi’  fancy-witching  wiles. 

Beguiles  the  hour  o’  dawning  day. 

For  though  they  were  na  very  fou, 

That  wicked  wee  drap  in  the  e’e 
Has  done  its  turn  — untimely  now 
The  green  grass  waves  o’er  a’  the  three.” 

Prefixed  as  a motto  are  these  words : “ William 
Hicol  and  Allan  Masterton  did  not  survive  Burns 
much  more  than  a year.”  “These  three  honest 
fellows,”  says  Currie,  “ all  men  of  uncommon  ta- 
lents, were  in  1798  all  under  the  turf,”  The 
“ Sequel  ” is  also  to  be  found  in  Whitelaw’s  Book 
of  Scottish  Song,  1857  (Blackie  & Son),  an  eye- 
trying  book  which  it  were  no  common  service  to 
reprint  in  goodly  8vo.  or  4to.  r. 

Astronomical  Verses  (2'*’  S.  xi.  235.) — I can 
corroborate  your  correspondent’s  statement,  having 
also  a copy  of  this  little  brochure. 

The  widow  of  Mr.  A.  Blaikie  resided  for  several 
years  previous  to  her  death  at  No.  10.  Rankeillor 
Street,  Edinburgh.  William  Galloway. 

Names  of  Greek  PlET^RiE  (2*^*^  S.  xi.  195. 236.) 
— I am  obliged  to  your  correspondent  L.  for  his 
correction,  but  the  point  alluded  to  was  not  the 
scope  of  my  Query.  Its  object  was  to  obtain  in- 
formation, if  possible,  as  to  the  law,  and  the  work- 
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ing  of  it.  Its  enactments  could  only  have  been 
carried  out  by  means  of  informers,  and  I thought 
the  investigation  of  the  subject  would  throw  a little 
more  light  on  the  question  as  to  how  far  the  (tuko- 
interfered  with  p?'ivafe  and  domestic  matters. 
We  have  abundant  information  as  to  the  tricks  of 
these  pests  of  Grecian  society  with  regard  to  state 
affairs.  A.  A. 

Poets’  Corner. 

Geffrey  Vv'hitkey  S.  xi.  286.)  — This  old 
poet  was  certainly  a native  of  Cheshire.  One  of 
his  emblems  (A  Choice  of  Emblems^  1586,  p.  177.) 
is  inscribed  “ To  my  countrimen  of  the  Nampt- 
wiche,  in  Cheshire  ; ” the  woodcut  represents  a 
phoenix  rising  from  the  flames,  and  the  lines  un- 
derneath allude  to  the  rebuilding  of  Namptwicb, 
after  a dreadful  fire  which  happened  in  1583,  and 
consumed  a great  part  of  the  town. 

Edward  F.  Kimbault. 

Knights  of  Malta  (2"^*^  S.  xi.  172.) — The 
arras  of  the  Grand  Masters  of  the  Order  of  Malta, 
inquired  for  by  J.  W.,  are  given  in  Monuments 
des  Grands  Maitres  de  V Ordre  de  St.  Jean  de 
Jerusalem.,  as  follows  : — 

“ Martin  de  Redin,  1657 — 1660. -—Amies : d’azur  k la 
croix  d’argent  ou  d’or  bordee  de  gueules. 

“ Annet  de  Clermont,  1660. — Armes:  de  gueules  ^ deux 
clefs  d’argent  en  sautoir  sur  le  chef,  un  croissant  d’argent. 

“ Raphael,  1660—1663,  and  Nicolas  Cotoner,  1663 — 
1680.  — Armes ; d’or  a la  fleur  de  coton  de  sinople. 

“ Raymond  Perellos,  1697 — 1720.  — Armes ; d’or  k trois 
poires  de  sable. 

“ Marc-Antoine  Zondodari,  1720 — 1722.  — Armes  : 
d’azur  a la  bande  de  meme,  bordee  d’or,  a trois  roses 
d’argent. 

Ayitoine  Manoel  de  Vilhena,  1722-36. — Au  premier 
et  troisieme  quartier,  d’argent  au  lion  d’or,  mi-parti  de 
gueules : au  deuxibme  et  quatrieme,  de  gueules,  au  bras 
aile  d’or  tenant  une  epde. 

“ Raymond  Despuig,  1736—1741.  — D’argent  au  rocher 
d’azur,  surmonte  d’une  fleur-de-lis;  ou  de  gueules  a la 
montagne  d’or  courounee  d’une  fleur-de-lis  de  meme,  et 
ay  ant  une  etoile  de  gueules  au  milieu. 

“ Ferdinand  de  Hompesch,  1797-99.  — De  gueules  k la 
croix  d’argent  dentelee  en  sautoir.” 

C.  M.  L. 

The  Pigfaced  Lady  (2*'^  S.  xi.  266.)  — M.  A. 
should  refer  his  question  to  Mr.  D.  P.  Miller,  6. 
South  Row,  Golden  Square,  London.  See  Mr. 
Miller’s  Life  of  a Showman,  published  by  Lacy  of 
the  Strand.  W.  C. 

King  John’s  First  Wife  (2*^*  S.  xi.  287.)  — 
King  John’s  first  wife  was  the  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Gloucester  ; but  her  name  was  not  Isabel, 
as  Hermentrude  states,  but  Hawisa,  as  we  learn 
from  Matthew  Paris,  the  best  authority,  I think, 
on  this  point.  They  were  related  to  each  other 
in  the  third  degree  of  consanguinity ; the  conse- 
quence was  an  interdict  issued  against  John  by 
Baldwin,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  against  which 
John  appealed  to  the  papal  legate,  and  succeeded 
in  his  appeal.  When,  however,  he  came  to  the 


throne,  he  divorced  himself  from  her  on  this  very 
ground  of  consanguinity,  and  married  Isabel,  the 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Angouldnie. 

“ Eodem  tempore,”  says  Matthew  Paris,  ‘-celebrato  di- 
vortio  inter  Regera  Anglorum  et  uxorem  suam  Hawisam, 
Comilis  Gloveruiae  filiam,  ed  qubd  atfines  erant  in  tertio 
gradu  eonsanguinitatis,  duxit  idem  Rex,  consilio  Regis 

Francorum,  Isabel  filiam  Coraitis  Engolismi, et 

Dominica  proxima  ante  festura  S.  Dionysii  apud  West- 
monasterium  consecratur  in  Regiuam,”  — 3Iatt.  Paris, 
p.  192.  ed.  Tigur.  1589.) 

In  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  134.,  there  is  a deed  of  set- 
tlement, by  which  John  confers  on  Queen  Isabel 
for  her  life  a great  amount  of  revenue  derived 
from  Exeter,  “cum  feria  civitatis,  Lestaglum  et 
Stallagium,  et  Listonam,”  &c. ; from  “Ilvelcestre,” 
in  Somerset ; from  “ Wilton,  Maumesbir,  Beles- 
dun,”  in  Wilts;  from  Chichester,  in  Sussex  ; from 
“ Hatham  Reginte,”  in  London ; from  the  town  of 
Waltham,  in  Essex,  held  by  the  abbot  and  canons 
of  Waltham  as  tenants;  from  “ Berkhainsted,”  in 
Herts  ; “ et  in  Kormannia  Kalels  et  Danfront  cum 
pertinentiis,  Bonam  Yillam  super  Tokam,  et  prm- 
terea  omnia  alia  quse  dilectse  matri  nostras  A.  Re- 
gln83  Anglim  in  dotem  fuerint  assignata,  tam  citra 
mare  quam  ultra.” 

As  to  the  mistake  of  the  name,  Hermentrude 
errs  in  good  company,  for  Dugdale  also  calls  the 
first  wife  Isabel  {Baronage,  vol,  i.  p.  536.),  and, 
what  is  rather  surprising,  refers  in  the  margin  to 
Matt.  Paris,  as  one  authority  aipong  others.  The 
“Chronicle  of  Tewkesbury,”  however,  which  Dug- 
dale inserts  in  his  Monasticon  (vol.  I.  p.  153.  orig. 
ed.),  calls  her  Isabel.  The  question,  therefore, 
seems  to  resolve  itself  into  this  — Which  is  the 
better  authority,  Matthew  Paris,  or  the  Tewkes- 
bury Chronicle  ? The  chronicle  was  not  written 
till  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  whereas 
Matt.  Paris  was  nearly  contemporary. 

John  Williams. 

Arno’s  Court. 

Furmety  (2“'^  S.  x.  388.  434.)  — Perhaps  the 
following  old  receipt,  to  make  the  famous  dish, 
may  not  be  unacceptable  to  some  of  your  readers. 
It  is  extracted  from  a rare  little  volume,  in  ray 
possession,  entitled  — 

“The  Compleat  Cook:  expertly  prescribing  the  most 
ready  Wayes,  whether  Italian,  Spanish,  or  French,  for 
dressing  of  Flesh,  and  Fish,  ordering  of  Sauces,  or  making 
of  Pastry.  London : Printed  for  Xath.  Brooke,  at  the 
Angel  in  Cornhill,  1662,  (p.  59.) ; — 

“ To  make  Furmity. 

“ Take  a quart  of  cream,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  French 
barley,  the  whitest  you  can  get,  and  boyle  it  very  tender 
in  three  or  four  severall  waters,  and  let  it  be  cold ; then 
put  both  together,  put  in  it  a blade  of  mace,  a nutmeg 
cut  in  quarters,  a race  of  ginger  cut  in  three  or  five 
pieces ; and  so  let  it  boil  a good  while,  still  stirring,  and 
season  it  with  sugar  to  your  taste ; then  take  the  yolkes 
of  four  egges,  and  beat  them  with  a little  cream,  and  stir 
them  into  it,  and  so  let  it  boil  a little  after  the  eggs  are 
in;  then  have  ready,  blanched  and  beaten,  twenty  al- 
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monds,  kept  from  oyling  with  a little  rose-water ; then 
take  a boulter  strainer,  and  rub  3’our  almonds  with  a 
little  of  your  Furmity  through  the  strainer,  but  set  on 
the  fire  no  more,  and  stir  in  a little  salt  and  a little 
sliced  nutmeg,  picked  out  of  the  great  pieces  of  it,  and 
put  it  in  a dish,  and  serve  it.” 

Edward  F.  Rimbault. 

The  Old  Dramatists  (2"*  S.  xi.  261.):  An- 
tony and  Cleopatra^  Act  V.  Sc.  2.  — Should  not 
“ If  idle  talk  will  once  be  necessary,”  be  read  as  a 
parenthesis  ? Does  not  Cleopatra  mean  it  as  a 
scornful  apology  for  condescending  to  declare  her 
purpose  to  Proculeius  ? It  may,  I think,  be  illus- 
trated by  many  other  passages  in  Shakspeare ; but 
I would  rather  quote  in  illustration  of  it  the  lan- 
guage of  St.  Paul  when  addressing  the  Corinthians 
(2  Cor.  xii.  16-21.) 

Measure  for  Measure,  Act  III.  Sc.  1.  — I sus- 
pect that  in  the  lines  quoted,  “ delighted  ” mean 
“ deprived  of  light,”  “ taken  from  this  upper 
light.”  I do  not  contend  for  the  propriety  of  such 
a formation,  compounding  a Teutonic  noun  with  a 
Latin  preposition,  but  I believe  that  “ de-lighted  ” 
is  occasionally,  in  the  writings  of  the  Elizabethan 
age,  the  epithet  of  the  “ luce  privati.” 

Have  your  correspondents  noticed,  by-the-bye, 
that  Cowley  uses  “belighted”  to  signify  “being 
overtaken  by  the  dawn  of  day  ” ? W.  C. 

Numismatics  (2"'^  S.  xi.  307.)  — The  medal  of 
Cromwell  is  one  of  a series  given  to  the  purchasers 
of  the  early  numbers  of  the  Sentimental  Magazine, 
which  was  commenced  in  1773.  Silver  ones  were 
also  struck  from  the  same  dies,  and  given  as  prizes 
for  the  best  contributions.  See  Oentleman's  Ma- 
gazine, June,  1797,  pp.  469.  471. 

I possess,  in  copper,  what  I believe  to  be  the 
entire  series,  viz.  Oliver  Cromwell,  George  II., 
George  III , Queen  Charlotte,  Duke  of  GlouceS' 
ter,  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  Duchess  of  Cumber- 
land, Lord  Camden,  Lord  Chatham,  Marquis  of 
Granby,  Alderman  lleckford,  David  Garrick,  and 
John  Wilkes.  J.  C.  Witton. 

Winch  (2"®  S.  xi.  267.)^ — 'The  Saxon  wincel 
(Dan.  vinkel,  an  angle),  a corner,  in  composition 
of  ^ local  names,  will  contract  into  Winch,  as 
Winchcomb  or  Winchelcomb  for  Wincel-  comb ; 
but  it  is  not  so  clear  that  it  will  do  so  when  found 
otherwise.  Nevertheless  Winch  or  Uuinic  might 
be  from  the  Celt,  anc,  a bending,  from  ayun,  the 
root  both  of  ayKvXos,  angulus  and  wincel.  Sup- 
posing the  name  to  be  from  the  Anc.  Brit.  I would 
offer  the  following  etymologies  : viz.  from  uin-ic, 
white  dwelling ; uin-inch,  white  island ; uin-inc, 
white  meadow  ; uin-ish  or  itch,  white  water  ; 
guayn-ik,  the  dwelling  on  the  heath  or  down ; 
ilain-ik,  the  marshy  dwelling.  Parkin  seems  to 
think  Winch  may  come  from  Wininc,  “ from  being 
seated  in  a west  meadow;”  but  win  does  not  mean 
“ west.”  The  Sax.  win  is  war ; the  Brit,  gum, 
white ; the  Ir.  uinche,  a battle.  We  have  in 


England  the  following  local  names  Winchfield, 
Winchmore  Hill,  Wincham  or  Winsham,  Wincle, 
Winchton,  Wincley  or  Winkley,  Winceby,  Wink- 
ton,  Winksiey,  Winkfield,  and  Winkbourne. 

R.  S.  Charnock. 

The  Holyland  Family  (2“^  S.  xi.  249.)  — A 
family  of  this  name  resided  for  many  years  at 
Botcheston,  a hamlet  included  in  the  parish  of 
Ratby,  Leicestershire.  If  your  correspondent  will 
consult  Nichols’  Leicestershire,  Framland  Hun- 
dred, under  “ Ratby,”  he  will  find  several  copies  of 
tombstones  erected  in  memory  of  the  Holylands  of 
Botcheston.  The  church  register  of  Ratby  was,  I 
am  informed,  destroyed  in  a singular  manner  some 
years  ago.  The  vicar,  finding  the  register  be- 
coming exceedingly  damp,  took  it  home,  and  lay- 
ing it  before  the  kitchen  fire  at  night,  thought  to 
find  it  much  improved  the  next  morning,  when, 
to  his  dismay,  he  found  it  torn  to  tatters,  a fine 
litter  of  puppies  having,  with  the  assistance  of 
their  maternal  parent,  made  a bed  or  a plaything 
of  the  death-roll  of  the  parish  of  Ratby. 

If  “ Stemmata  quid  prosunt  ” will  write  to  me 
as  under,  I will  gladly  furnish  him  with  the  means 
of  obtaining  more  information  about  the  Holy- 
lands  of  Botcheston,  who,  I have  little  doubt  from 
his  remarks,  were  connected  with  the  Miss  Holy- 
land,  “ a Londoner  from  the  city.” 

As  I have  had  occasion  to  refer  to  Ratby,  per- 
haps I may  append,  by  way  of  note,  that  there  is 
residing  there  a man  who  is  a grandfather,  and 
has  himself  a grandfather  living : the  elder  living 
link  of  this  chain  having  thus  the  unusual  privi- 
lege of  seeing  his  great-great-grandchild. 

T.  North. 

Southfields,  Leicester. 

Ladies  have  no  crests,  but  Robson  gives  the 
arms  of  Holyland  (no  particulars  as  to  county, 
&c.),  as  follows : — Per  pale  arg.  and  sab.  in  chief 
two  mullets,  in  base  a cinquefoil,  counter-changed. 
Crest,  a cross  calvary  entwined  by  a serpent ; all 
proper.  P.  P. 

Welsh  Pedigree  (2"*^  S.  xi.  247.)  — King  Al- 
fonso of  Castille  wished  for  old  wood  to  burn,  old 
wine  to  drink,  old  books  to  read,  and  old  friends 
to  talk  with.  W.  C. 

Uniber  (2“^  S.  xi.  308.)  — Uniher  is  evidently 
another  form  of,  or  misreading  for,  umber  or  um- 
hrere,  the  ancient  name  for  the  movable  part  of 
a helmet,  which  acted  as  a shade  {umbra)  over 
the  eyes.  The  word  occurs  in  the  old  romances, 
e.g.:  — 

“ And  for  to  see  hyme  with  sj'ghte, 

He  putt  his  umbrere  on  highte, 

To  byhalde  how  he  was  dyghte 
That  so  tille  hj’^m  spake.” 

Sire  Perceval,  678-80. 

So  also  V.  1522.  ; and  Morte  Arthur,  f.  63. 

J.  Eastwood. 
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Chancels  (2“*^  S.  xi.  185.)  — The  communica- 
tion of  your  correspondent,  Breachan,  contains  a 
remarkably  good  statement  of  the  symbolism 
theory.  But  I should  be  glad  to  know  whether 
any  traces  of  this  theory  are  to  be  found  in  any 
authority  as  old  as  the  buildings  in  which  the 
deflection  exists.  If  Mr.  Williams,  who  kindly 
answered  a former  communication  of  mine  re- 
specting orientation^  would  do  the  like  good  office 
on  the  present  occasion,  I am  persuaded  that  the 
problem  would  be  solved. 

I am  surprised  to  see  it  stated  that  our  Saviour’s 
head  drooped  towards  his  shoulder  on  the  right 
hand.  If  I relied  on  my  own  recollection,  I should 
say  that  He  is  represented  as  drooping  his  head 
towards  the  left  shoulder.  The  point  is  of  some 
importance  to  the  present  purpose  : a drooping 
towards  the  right  shoulder,  if  symbolised  in  the 
chancel,  would  require  a slant  to  the  north  ; a 
drooping  towards  the  left  shoulder,  would  require 
a slant  to  the  south. 

May  I beg  of  Breachan  to  point  out  some  one 
or  more  instances  of  the  peculiarity  that  he  speaks 
of  in  the  western  window  of  the  tower  ? Memor. 

Meaning  or  Layman  (2"“^  S.  xi.  288.)  — As 
in  conventual  language  this  designation  implied, 
not  simply  a subordinate,  but  an  illiterate  person, 
for  such  the  “ lay-brothers  ” were,  so  I apprehend 
layman  may  be  predicable  of  any  one  who  is  not 
a professed  proficient  in  any  particular  art  — a 
sense  which  seems  applicable  in  the  extract  quoted 
by  Alumnus  ; though  I do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  the  speech  alluded  to  by  your  correspondent. 
The  Bishop  of  Oxford,  though  a learned  divine^ 
might  choose  to  describe  himself  as  unlearned  in 
law^ — in  this  professional  sense  of  the  term,  a lay- 
man ; though  a learned  father^  he  may  yet  be  not 
a “learned  brother.”  We  find  a corresponding 
distinction  expressed  by  TrotTjTrjs  and  idiwr^s  among 
the  Greeks : layman^  therefore,  does  not  imply 
more  than  want  of  professional  skill  in,  or  ac- 
quaintance with,  any  particular  department  or 
branch  of  knowledge  ; in  reference  to  which  pecu- 
liar department,  the  most  erudite  and  most  pro- 
found clerical  scholar  may  designate  himself  a 
layman.  F.  Phillott, 

Cantipre  (2‘"‘^  S.  xi.  313.) — In  his  quotation 
from  Lipsius,  Fitzhopkins  has  mistaken  the  most 
important  word.  The  correct  reading  of  the  pas- 
sage is  “ Cantipratuni  pagus  est  in  Cameracensi 
tractu,  atque  ibidem  religiosorum  coetus  cum  Ab- 
bate.”  F.  H.  having  written  “ Cantipj'atannm^ 
which  he  renders  “ Cantipratanef  says  “ I do  not 
know  the  locality.”  The  place  intended  by  Lipsius 
is  Cantimpre  (sometimes  spelt  Cantipre)  just  out- 
side the  walls  of  Cambray.  Here  there  was  an 
abbey  of  Augustinian  Canons  ; but  in  consequence 
of  the  extension  of  the  fortifications  by  Charles  V. 
and  its  exposed  situation  during  the  revolt  in  the 


Netherlands,  the  community  abandoned  it,  and 
from  about  1580  resided  at  a dependent  priory  a 
short  distance  west  of  Halle.  The  abbot  appears 
to  have  retained  his  former  title,  and  a seat  in  the 
States  of  the  “Cambresis”  as  well  as  in  those  of 
Hainault.  Thomas  de  Cantimpre,  a writer  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  in  whose  works  Dupin  says 
there  are  many  fables,  styled  himself  “ Thomas 
Cantipratanus,”  and  similarly  Lipsius  calls  the 
Abbot  of  Cantimpre,  “ Abbas  Cantipratanus.”  P. 

The  York  Buildings  Company  (2“**  S.  xi.291.) 
— You  may  add  to  your  references  to  this  great 
Joint  Stock  Company  : — 

“The  Castle  Builders;  or,  the  History  of  William 
Stephens  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  lately  dec^;  a Political 
Novel.”  8vo.  1759. 

This  strange  work,  although  called  a novel,  ap- 
parently deals  with  the  real  events  of  Mr.  Ste- 
phens’s life,  and  relates  many  curious  particulars 
regarding  his  proceedings  while  acting  as  the 
Company’s  agent  in  the  North.  J.  O. 

Heraldic  Query  : Arms  (2"^  S.  xi.  227.)  — 
There  is  a coat  belonging  to  “ Loftus  ” which 
strongly  resembles  that  mentioned  by  J.  A.  Pn., 
the  only  difference  being  trefoils  instead  of  cross- 
lets ; but  these  might  be  mistaken  if  the  seal  is 
small  or  much  defaced.  E.  J.  Roberts. 

Quotation  (2"*^  S.  xi.  289.)  — C.  W.  B.  will 
find  the  quotation,  “Tresses  like  the  morn,”  in 
Milton’s  Comus,  line  753.  J.  Bourchier. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

History  of  the  Siege  of  Delhi.  By  au  Officer  who  served 
there.  With  a Sketch  of  the  Leading  Events  in  the  Pun- 
jaub  connected  with  the  great  Rebellion  of  1857.  (Smith 
■&  Elder.) 

A very  interesting  narrative  of  this  startling  event, 
written  from  the  MS.  notes  of  the  author,  who  was  pre- 
sent during  the  whole  of  the  siege  operations,  and  was  an 
e3'e-witness  of  almost  every  battle  he  describes.  He  went 
over  the  ground,  into  the  batteries,  talked  with  the  sol- 
diers, both  European  and  native,  and  having  sifted  the 
accounts  on  the  spot,  spent  all  his  spare  time  in  realising 
and  recording  the  great  events  in  which  he  had  been  an 
actor.  The  author’s  hope  that  he  will  be  supported  bli- 
the public  in  Avhat  he  calls  the  one  innovation,  of  doing 
justice  to  the  natives,  will  no  doubt  be. justified.  The 
personal  sketches  of  the  many  gallant  officers,  whose 
names  are  associated  with  the  suppression  of  the  mutiny, 
give  great  interest  to  the  present  volume. 

Manuel  du  Libraire  et  de  V Amateur  de  Livres.  Par 
Jacques  Charles  Burnet.  Chiquieme  editio7i  originate  en~ 
tierement  refondue  et  augmentee  d\oi  tiers.  Par  V Auteur. 
Tome  Deuxihne,  I*"®  Pai'tic.  (Paris,  Didot.  London,  Wil- 
liams & Norgate.) 

This  work  goes  bravely  on.  The  part  before  us,  which 
extends  from  the  article  Ciaconius  to  Elia  Levita,  occu- 
pies no  less  than  960  closely  but  clearly  printed  columns; 
while  in  the  third  edition,  the  only  one  to  Avhich  we  can 
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at  present  refer,  the  same  portion  occupied  only  370 
columns,  each  of  which,  on  an  average,  contains  only  about 
two-thirds  of  the  matter  contained  in  a column  of  the 
present  edition.  We  look  forward  anxiously  for  the 
completion  of  this  invaluable  Encyclopaedia  of  Bibliogra- 
phical Knowledge, 

Books  Eeceived  : — 

Observations  on  the  Origin  of  the  Division  of  3Ian's  Life 
info  Stages,  with  Illustrations.  By  John  Winter  Jones, 
Esq.  (F.  S,  Ellis.) 

This  is  a reprint  from  the  Archceologia  of  the  valuable 
Paper  on  this  curious  subject,  which  the  learned  Keeper 
of  the  Printed  Books  in  the  British  Museum  was  led  to 
write,  in  consequence  of  the  Museum  acquiring  an  ex- 
tremely curious  wood  engraving  of  the  Seven  Ages  of 
Man,  executed  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
We  need  scarcely  point  out  the  interest  of  the  Paper  with 
reference  to  the  well-known  passage  in  Shakspeare,  or  how 
besides  the  poet  the  subject  has  occupied  the  attention  of 
divines,  physicians,  moralists,  and  speculative  philoso- 
phers. This  impression  is  limited  to  150  copies. 

Essays  on  English  Literature.  By  Thomas  M^Nicoll. 
(Pickering  ) 

The  ten  Essays  here  reprinted  were  contributed  by  the 
author  to  the  London  Quarterly  Review.  The  subjects  are, 
Auto-hiogrnphies ; Sacred  Poetry — Milton  and  Pollok  ; The 
IV ritings  of  Mr.  Carlyle ; Tendencies  of  Modern  Poetry  ; 
Poptdar  Criticism;  Alfred  Tennyson;  Nodes  Arnhrosiance ; 
New  Poems  of  Broivning  and  Landor  ; Bostvell's  Letters ; 
and  The  Terror  of  Bagdat.  The  choice  of  subjects  indi- 
cates Mr.  M^Nicoil’s  general  cast  of  thought;  he  reprints 
his  criticisms  because  he  still  holds  them  to  be  substan- 
tially just,  and  manfully  declares  that  he  does  not  depre- 
cate that  free  criticism  of  his  own  performances,  which  he 
has  never  scrupled  to  exercise  on  the  works  of  other  men. 

A Brief  Discourse  on  Wine,  embracing  an  Historical  and 
Descriptive  Account  of  the  Vine,  its  Culture  and  Produce 
in  all  Cotmt?'ies.  (J.  L.  Denman.) 

Apparent!}’ compiled  with  great  care,  this  little  volume 
is  well-timed,  and  v/orth  the  reading  of  those  who  de- 
sire to  know  something  of  the  wines  likely  to  be  intro- 
duced into  more  general  use. 

The  National  Portrait  Gallery,  one  of  the  most  recently 
established  of  our  Institutions,  is  making  rapid  progress 
both  in  the  object  for  which  it  -was  instituted,  and  in 
public  favour.  By  the  Fourth  Report  of  the  Trustees, 
which  has  just  been  issued,  we  learn  that  during  ther  past 
year,  the  following  portraits  have  been  presented  to  the 
Gallery : — Joseph  Lancaster,  presented  by  Mr.  Sharwood ; 
Dunning,  Lord  Ashburton,  painted  by  Reynolds,  presented 
by  Mr.  T.  Baring ; Robert  Cecil,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  David  Laing;  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  and 
its  companion  picture,  Lady  Carleton,  painted  by  Cornelius 
Janssen,  presented  by  Mr.  Felix  Slade ; and  a drawing  by 
Edridge  o? Lord  Auchland,  the  gift  of  the  President,  Earl 
Stanhope.  Busts  make  their  appearance  for  the  first  time 
in  the  List  of  Portraits,  Earl  Granville  having  presented 
Nollekens’s  bust  of  William  Pitt,  and  the  Trustees  having 
Christopher  Moore’s  bust  of  Tom  Moore,  and  Roubiliac’s 
beautiful  Terra  Cotta  bust  of  Hogarth.  The  sixteen  por- 
traits purchased  by  the  Trustees  during  the  past  year 
are  those  of  Bruce,  the  Ab5’ssinian  traveller ; Charles  Dib~ 
din,  painted  by  T.  Phillips;  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester; Hobbes  of  Malmshury ; King  James  l.,hyNaxi  Somer, 
and  a miniature  of  Elizabeth,  by  Hilliard  ; a very  interest- 
ing whole-length  by  Jervas  of  Pope,  attended  by  Mrs. 
Martha  Blount,  or  his  sister,  Mrs,  Rackett ; Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren,  by  Kneller ; John  Locke,  by  Brownsover ; Dr. 
John  Owen  ; Horace  Walpole;  a miniature  of  Mrs.  Fry, 
by  Drummond ; a drawing  of  Southey,  by  Edridge ; Sir 


Eyre  Coote ; and  George  IV.,  by  Lawrence.  The  Trus- 
tees have  lately  dispensed  with  the  use  of  tickets  for  the 
admission  of  visitors  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 

The  worthy  Citizens  of  London  are  showing  them- 
selves alive  to  the  interests  of  literature  and  archseology. 
The  Worshipful  Com.pany  of  Ironmongers  have  issued 
cards  for  a conversazione  at  their  Hall  on  Wednesday  next, 
and  the  curiosities  then  to  be  displayed  will  continue  on 
view  during  the  three  following  days.  While  the  Gre- 
gory Collection  of  rare  Autographs,  Plans,  Drawings,  Bills 
of  Fare,  Lists  of  Charities,  and  other  Historical  and  An- 
tiquarian Remains  relating  to  the  Worshipful  Company 
of  Clothworliers  and  the  City  of  London  generally,  have 
been  put  by  the  Company  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Rimmel 
of  Oxford  Street,  to  mount  and  inlay  for  the  Company; 
and  they  have  given  him  permission'to  offer  them  to  the 
inspection  of  the  curious  in  such  matters,  from  the  1st 
to  the  12th  of  May. 
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Filler's  WoiixniEs.  3 Yols.  8vo.  1810. 

Wanted  by  W.  J.  Thoms,  Esq.  40.  St.  George’s  Square,  Eelgra.ve 
Road,  S.W. 


De  FauSTI,  QUI  in  GoETHII  POEMATE  OCCORRIT,  IDEA,  de  ejus  pacto  cum 
Mephistophele,  praacipue  de  itinere  ad  Sanctas  Matres,  Dissertatio 
philosophico-historica.  Eondini,  1814.  8vo, 

Wanted  by  Thomas  Fisher,  M.D.,b.  Appian  Way,  Upper  Leeson 
Street,  Dublin. 


Gidbekt’s  History  OF  Cornwall.  2Yo1s.  4to.  Many  plates  (.Heraldry 
plates  perfect.) 

Carrington’s  Dartmoor.  Large  8vo.  size,  with  plates,  and  geological 
notes  by  Burt. 

Penny  CvcLoPiEDiA.  Supplement,  Part  I. ; orbTo.  1. 

Mitchell’s  Life  op  the  Duke  of  Wallenstein. 

Wanted  by  Jno.  Heyclon,  104.  Fore  Street,  Devonport. 


The  Poetry  op  Real  Life,  by  Henry  Ellison.  12mo.  1844.  (Wills.) 
IX  Poems,  by  V.  The  first  edition. 

Wanted  by  Bev.  A.  B,  Grosart,  1st  Manse,  Kinross. 

Excursions  IN  Ireland.  Large  paper,  India  proofs.  Uncut. 

Notes  of  Cases  in  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Maritime  Courts.  ? Yols. 
Shaw’s  Digest  of  Cases  in  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Scotland,  1800-52. 
3 Yols. 

Annual  Registeh.  Complete  set. 

Tobart’s  Collection  op  Popular  Stories  for  the  Nursery.  Coloured 
plates.  4 Yols. 

St,  Croix’s  Life  of  Alexander  the  Great,  translated  by  Clavton. 
1793. 

Memoirs  op  John  Decastro.  4 Yols. 

St.  Augustine,  the  Citie  of  God.  2nd  ed.  Folio. 

Higgins’s  Celtic  Druids.  4to. 

Shakspeare’s  Jest  Book.  Cheswick.  Part  II. 

Jeremy  Taylor’s  Works.  10  Yols. 

Wanted  by  C.  F.  Sheet,  10.  King  William  Street,  Charing  Cross,  W.C. 


J.  A.  Harper.  The  two  Sonnets  hy  Thomas  Edwards  are  printed  in 
7a's  Canons  of  Criticism,  pp.  329.  349.,  edit.  176.5.  _ The  last  great  work," 
is  in  allusion  to  Bichardson’s  Sir  Charles  Grandison. 

J.  Sansom.  The  story  of  the  natural  son  of  Bichard  III.  has  heen  no- 
ticed in  our  1st  S.  vi.  486.  583.  615.;  x.  1.55.  It  is  printed  in  extenso  in 
Beck's  I>esidera,ta  Curiosa,  ii.  249.,  as  well  as  in  the  Gent.  M;ig.  xxxvii. 
344.,  see  also  pp.  408.  457.  and  587.  of  the  same  volume,  andvol.  Ixiii.  1106. 
Consult  also  Burke's  Patrician,  iv.  68.,  and  Hasted' s Kent,  iii.  202. 

G.  Hammond.  The  particulars  of  “ Luke's  Iron  Crown"  are  given  in 
our  1st  S.  ix.  57.  George  and  Luke  Dosa,  headed  an  unsuccessful  insurrec- 
tion against  the  Hungarian  nobles  at  the  commencem  ent  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

“ Notes  and  Queries  ” is  published  at  noon  on  Friday,  and  is  also 
issued  in  Monthi.y  Parts.  The  Subscription  for  Stamped  Copies  for 
Six  Months  forwarded  direct  from  the  Publishers  (including  the  Half- 
yearly  Index)  is  Ils.  4d!.,  lohich  may  be  paid  by  Post  Office  Order  in 
favour  of  Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy,  186.  Fleet  Street,  E.C.;  to  whom 
all  Communications  for  the  Editor  should  be  addressed. 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES  RESPECTING  CERTAIN 
THEOSOPHISTS  AND  MYSTICS. 

{Concluded from  p.  343.) 

IV.  Thomas  Tryon.  Having  somewhere  seen 
Try  on  styled  M.D.,  I gave  him  that  title  in  my 
former  Note  ; erroneously,  however,  for  he  was  a 
merchant : the  mistake  may  have  arisen  from  his 
styling  himself,  in  bis  Treatise  of  Dreams^  “Tho. 
Tryon,  Student  in  Physick.”  By  the  kindness  of 
a correspondent  of  “ N.  & Q.,”  I have  been  able 
to  purchase  a copy  of  the  Autobiography  of  this 
strange  but  worthy  enthusiast  since  I last  wrote 
about  him,  and  I propose  to  give  some  account  of 
it.  The  little  book  is  thus  entitled-:  — 

“ Some  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Mr.  Tho.  Tryon,  late  of 
London,  Merchant;  written  by  himself.  Together  with 
some  Rules  and  Orders,  proper  to  be  observed  by  all  such 
as  would  train  up  and  govern,  either  Families  or  Socie- 
ties, in  Cleanness,  Temperance,  and  Innocency.  London : 
Printed  and  Sold  by  T.  Sowle,  in  White-Hart-Court,  in 
Gracious  Street.  1705.”  Pp.  128. 

Tryon  was  born  “ at  a village  called  Bibury,” 
in  Gloucestershire,  in  the  year  1634 ; and  died  in 
London  in  the  year  1703,  aged  sixty-nine.*  The 


* A Portrait  of  Tryon  “setat.  69,  1703,”  by  White,  is 
prefixed  to  his  chief  work.  The  Knowledge  of  a Man's 
Self  which  was  published  in  1703.  — Pp.  512.  8vo. 


Autobiography  pds  at  p.  56.,  and  at  the  forty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  The  editor  says  : — 

“We  must  here  acknowledge  that  these  Memoirs  here 

published,  are  not  what  he  intended  for  the  press 

These  Memoirs  now  spoken  of  were  not  to  be  found  in 
the  place  where  he  assigned  them  to  be ; neither  can  we 
now,  after  eighteen  months’  search,  find  them  out,  which 
is  the  reason  we  now  publish  these.” — Pp.  60 — 61. 

Tryon’s  father  was  a poor  man,  “ by  trade,  a 
tyler  and  plaisterer  and  “having  many  children, 
was  forced  to  bring  them  all  to  work  betimes.” 
When  about  six  years  of  age  our  author  had  two 
dreams,  suitable  to  the  childhood  of  a Mystic, 
which  he  describes.  At  twelve  or  thirteen  years, 
he  became  a shepherd,  and  soon  after  learned  to 
read  and  write.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  or 
eighteen,  he  “ began  to  grow  weary  of  shepherd- 
izing,”  and  went  to  London.  There,  with  three 
pounds  he  had  saved,  he  bound  himself  appren- 
tice “ to  a Castor-maker,”  or,  as  we  should  now 
say,  a hatter.  He  proceeds  : — 

“ My  Master  was  an  honest  sober  man,  one  of  those 
called  Anabaptists.  After  I had  been  with  him  about 
two  years,  I enclined  to  that  Opinion ; and  was  Baptized 
after  their  way,  and  admitted  into  a congregation  among 
them,  and  continued  in  that  Opinion  about  three  years. 
In  which  time  I was  mightily  addicted  to  Reading  and 
Study.”— P.  18. 

Tryon  does  not  tell  us  what  “ Opinion  ” he 
afterwards  “ enclined  to,”  but  it  would  seem  that 
he  became  what  has  been  called  “ a Christian 
unattached.”  Though  engaged  in  a laborious 
trade,  he  applied  himself  with  unwearied  ardour 
and  self-denial  to  the  study  of  Theosophic,  Her- 
metic, and  Mystic  works : — 

“ Besides  Astrology,  I read  books  of  Physick,  and 
several  other  natural  Sciences  and  Arts.  "And,  thus 
spending  my  time  at  hard  labour  in  the  day,  and  great 
part  of  the  night  in  study,  I arrived  to  near  twenty-three 
years  of  age.  About  which  time  the  blessed  Day  Star  of 
the  Lord  began  to  arise  and  shine  in  my  Heart  and  Soul ; 
and  the  Voice  of  Wisdom  continually  and  most  powerfully 
called  upon  me  for  Separation  and  Self-denial;  and 
through  His  great  Mercy  I was  enabled  to  obey,  re- 
trenching many  Vanities,  and  flying  all  Intemperance; 
for  then  I betook  myself  to  Water  only  for  drink,  and 
forbore  eating  any  kind  of  Flesh  or  Fish,  and  confining 
myself  to  an  abstemious  self-denying  Life ; . . . content- 
ing myself  with  herbs,  fruits,  grains,  eggs,  butter,  and 
cheese  for  food ; and  pure  water  for  drink  ...  I found 
this  abstemious,  clean  way  of  living  in  Innocency, 
mightily  to  fit  and  qualifie  me  for  the  contemplation  of 
our  great  Creator,  and  of  His  wonderful  Works  in  Nature ; 
for,  by  throughly  cleansing  the  outward  Court  of  the 
terrestrial  nature,  and  thereby  raising  the  power  of  the 
outward  Senses,  at  the  same  time,  as  it  were,  it  opens  the 
Window  of  the  inward  Senses  of  the  Soul ; so  that  they 
become  clear-sighted,  and  can  discern  and  distinguish 
between  the  good  and  evil  Principles,  and  prepares  the 
-way  for  the  Voice  of  Wisdom,  giving  it  power  over  the 
Adamical  Father’s  Nature,  to  tincture  the  jarring,  fierce, 
astringent  Forms  thereof  with  its  pure  glance  of  Light 
and  Love,”  &c.  — Pp.  25 — 26.  29 — 31. 

“ Having  in  this  manner  engaged  myself  in  Self-denial 
and  Separation,  I married  a sober  young  Woman,  but  of 
a contrary  sentiment  to  mine,  as  to  Diet,  and  my  method 
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of  living.  . . . About  two  years  after  my  Marriage,  I took 
a Voyage  to  Barbadoes,  where  I staid  about  a year ; but 
in  some  little  time  after  my  return  home,  I went  for  Hol- 
land ; but  my  errand  there  not  succeeding  to  my  expecta- 
tion, I quickly  returned  home,  and,  after  a short  stay, 
went  again  for  Barbadoes,  where  I continued  about  four 
years,  making  Beavers  to  success.  . . . After  this  I re- 
turned for  England,  and  settled  for  altogether  with  iny 
Wife ; and  before  my  voyages,  and  after,  had  five  Chil- 
dren ; two  Sons  and  three  Daughters.”— Pp.  39—42. 

The  Memoirs  end  abruptly  with  the  forty-eighth 
year  of  his  age  ; about  which  time,  he  tells  us,  he 
had  “ an  inward  instigation  to  write  and  publish 
something  to  the  world  : ” — 

“This  Impression  Avas  upon  my  spirit  to  that  degree, 
that  I could  not  be  satisfied  till  I had  set  down  in  writing 
several  things  the  Lord  had  manifested  to  me,  relating 
both  to  Divine  and  Natural  Wisdom.  ....  I writ  down 
several  Mysteries  relating  to  God,  and  His  Government 
in  the  methods  of  Nature,  Avhich  I had  not  by  hear-say, 
nor  borrowed  from  other  Authors,^  but  as  they  were  im- 
pressed upon  me  by  my  good  Genius  through  the  Mercy 
of  God,”  &c. — Pp.  54—56. 

Tryon’s  “Principles,  Maxims,  and  Laws,”  given 
at  the  end  of  the  book,  are  very  curious.  Here 
are  some  extracts  from  his  Laws  : — 

“ 1.  Thou  shalt  not  kill,  oppress,  hunt,  hurry,  nor  offer 
any  kind  of  violence  either  to  Mankind,  or  any  Creature, 
either  of  the  Air,  Earth,  or  Water  . . . , for  they  are  thy 
Brethren. 

“2.  Thou  shalt  not  eat  the  Flesh,  nor  Fish,  of  any 
liAu’ng  Creature  whatsoeA'er,  nor  defile  thyself  with  their 
dead  Bodies. 

“ 3.  Thou  shalt  not  boil,  bake  or  prepare  any  sort  of 
Food  in  the  Vessels  of  those  that  eat  any  living  Creature 
....  neither  shalt  thou  sit  down  at  table  with  those  that 
eat  Flesh  or  Fish.  . 

“4.  Thou  shalt  not  drink  any  sort  of  strong  Drink 
....  neither  shalt  thou  chew  or  smoke  Tobacco,  or  take 
Opium,  &c. 

“ 5.  Thou  shalt  not  use  the  Skins  of  any  living  Crea- 
ture for  Shoes,  Gloves,  Saddles,  or  any  other  thing 
Avbatsoever.  Thou  shalt  not  lie  on  Down  or  Feather- 
beds, nor  on  the  Beds  of  such  as  eat  Flesh  or  Fish,  or 
drink  strong  Drink. 

“ 6.  Thou  shalt  not  intermarry  with  such  as  do  not 
strictly  adhere  to  all  the  Rules  of  Innocency,  Temperance 
and  Cleanness,  . . . .” 

After  these  Laws,  which  amount  to  thirty,  fol- 
low eighteen  “ proper  for  Women  to  observe  : ’ — 

“ 16.  You  shall  Keep  one  Fashion  in  your  Garments.  . . 
“ 17.  All  Women  aboA^e  the  age  of  seven  years  shall  be 

Veiled  when  they  go  abroad ” 

We  are  not  informed  how  this  Avorthy  legislator 
reconciled  his  peremptory  commandments  with  his 
trade  of  “making  Beavers.”  Nor  are  we  told  whe- 
ther he  founded  a Sect  or  not,  though  he  speaks 
of  the  meetings  of  “the  Society,”  and  provides  for 
the  appointment  of  “ the  Governours  and  Heads 
of  the  Society.” 

Thoimh  Tryon  seems  not  to  have  succeeded  m 
founding  a “ Society,”  his  writings  seem  to  have 
had  considerable  influence,  and  he  may  be  re- 
garded a,s  the  Father  of  the  IModesn  Pythago- 

r.lvYKS. 


Among  the  many  varieties  of  these  worthies,  I 
may  mention  a singular  Sect  called  The  White 
Quakers,  which  sprang  up  in  Ireland  a few  years 
ago,  founded  by  one  Joshua  Jacob,  a Tipperary 
man.  I paid  them  a visit  once,  when  they  rented 
a house  and  demesne  near  Clondalkin,  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  Lord  Kilwarden.  Not  being 
allowed  by  the  law  to  walk,  as  they  wished,  in 
the  naked  simplicity  of  their  “ Adamical  Father,” 
they  adopted  white  garments  as  being  next  best. 
Everything  with  them  was  white;  their  house  was 
white  within  and  without,  and  they  had  even  a 
white  jaunting-car.  They  went  bare-footed,  but 
some  I believe  were  allowed  the  indulgence  of 
white  shoes.  They  lived  wholly  on  Vegetables, 
and  professed  to  cultivate  Silence  extensively. 
They  also  cultivated  Polygamy,  however,  ^ (not 
very  productive  of  Silence^  one  would  think !) 
arid  were  in  many  respects  more  like  the  Mor- 
mons than  disciples  of*  Tryon,  who,  though  a 
fanatic,  was  an  upright  and  honourable  man.  I 
shall  not  soon  forget  the  White  Quaker  who  kept 
the  gate;  he  was  a bare-footed  man  in  white,  with 
a red  beard,  and  came  slowly  to  open  the  gate, 
reading,  as  he  came,  a book  in  his  hand,  — then, 
silently  he  admitted  me. 

For  another  phase  of  Modern  Pythagoreanism, 
I may  refer  to  Mrs.  Kelty’s  curious  and  clever 
work  entitled  : — 

“ Visiting  My  Relations,  and  its  Results ; A Series  of 
small  Episodes  in  the  Life  of  a Recluse.  3rd  ed.  London, 
W.  Pickering,  1853.” 

Chapter  vi.  contains  “ A Discussion  on  Diet.” 
In  it  is  quoted  a passage  from  the  Aphorisms  of 
Thomas  Tryon^  Student  in  Physich^  Lond.  1696. 
Chapter  vii.  contains  a most  ludicrous  account  of 
“A  Model  School,”  which  the  v^riter  describes 
under  the  name  of  “ Sedley  House.”  The  Pros- 
pectus of  Sedley  House  given  at  p.  128.  is  ob- 
viously genuine,  and  at  the  same  time  inimitable. 
Let  me  quote  a short  passage  from  it : — 

“ . . . . Proceeding  on  the  principle  that  there  is  a 
Divine  Germ  to  be  elicited  from  the  Soul  by  the  culture 
of  Love,  and  perfect  Health  from  the  corporeal  frame  by 
the  pursuit  of  a pure  and  simple  Diet ; the  most  delicate 
attention  towards  the  former  on  the  part  of  Philosophical 
Minds,  and  a strictly  Vegetarian  Regimen  as  it  respects 
the  latter,  will  be  the  leading  features  in  their  Scholastic 
Administration.” 

Every  description  in  this  book  is  evidently  a 
photograph  from  real  life  in  some  of  its  more  gro- 
tesque and  painful  aspects.  Query,  the  original  of 
Sedley  House  ? 

Compare  Avith  the  above  Prospectus,  an 'extra- 
ordinary Advertisement  postfixed  to  one  of  the 
greatest  Curiosities  of  Literature  it  has  ever  been 
my  lot  to  meet  Avith  — viz.  An  Introduction  to 
Theosophy^  published  some  six  or  seven  years  ago 
by  “John  Kendrick,  27.  Ludgate  St.”*  The 

* There  is  no  date  on  the  title-page,  but  the  preface  is 
dated  185L 
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book  itself  is  simply  a reprint  of  some  of  W.  Law’s 
Mystical  treatises  ; but  the  Title,  Dedication,  Pre- 
face, Notes,  Appendix,  and  Advertisement,  are 
original.  The  Appendix  will  be  found  a valuable 
bibliographical  help  to  students  of  Mystic  lore. 
The  editor  is  an  earnest  Wesleyan  Mystic  of  the 
most  advanced  school.*  In  the  preface  he  de- 
clares : — 

“ The  presentation  of  such  a course  of  Philosophy  to 
the  world  as  is  necessarily  implied  in  the  Title  . . . would 
more  properly  belong  to  a body  of  learned,  devout,  and 
highly  regenerate  men,  constituting  a Theosophic  College, 
and  located  in  some  peaceful,  secluded,  rural,  retreat, — 
(the  primary  object  of  whose  association,  was  the  Culti- 
vation of  the  Germ  or  Principle  of  the  Divine  Life  and 
Knowledge,  in  themselves  and  their  selected  pupils,  to  its 
highest  maturity  of  development,  by  the  appliances  of 
sublime  Magian  Science  and  Art: — ) rather  than  to  a 
simple  individual,”  &c.  — P.  xviii. 

At  the  end  of  the  book  we  find  the  following— 

“Advertisement.  To  the  Enlightened,  Wise,  and 
Loving  Reader  of  this  Treatise,  who  is  Rich  in  this  World. 

• Academia  Ccelbstis. 

“ The  Editor  of  this  work,  as  he  has  in  it  and  else- 
where abundantly  explained  himself,  being  desirous  to 
raise  up  a generation  of  perfect  Christians,  or  true  divine 
men  on  the  earth,  and  to  provide  for  the  perpetuation  of 
the  same,  proposes  for  these  ends,  the  establishment 
of  a Theosophic  College,  and  accordingly  puts  for- 
ward this  announcement,  signifying  the  want  of  One 
Hundred  Thousand  Pounds  "for  the  foundation  and 
endowment  of  such  a Scheme,”  &c.  &c. 

Our  mystic  editor,  lifter  recommending  Tryon’s 
Works,  further  advises  us  — 

“Here  to  read  some  judicious  treatises  on  the  neces- 
sity of  pure  Diets,  or  a pure  fuel  for  the  fire  of  life,  and 
indeed  for  an  universal  cleanness,  in  order  (in  common 
with  the  spiritual  exercises  of  earnest  religion)  to  the  re- 
generation, or  purification  and  sublimation  of  the  hu- 
manity, according  to  the  true  scope  of  the  gospel.  Also, 
to  examine  some  works  treating  of  high  Boodhist,  and 
other  Oriental,  Druidic,  etc.  religious  science,  virtue,  and 
piety : and  likewise  concerning  the  real  purificative  rites, 
and  inductive  physical  and  mental  training  of  the  ancient 
vestal  pythonesses,  sibyls,  priestesses,  etc.  etc.”  — App.  p. 
498. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  two  Pythagorean 
Societies  were  started  in  America,  both  of  which 
came  to  an  untimely  end.  One  was  that  of  Brook 
Farm  situated  at  West  Roxbury,  about  eight 
miles  from  Boston.  The  other  was  the  family  at 
Fruitlands,  a pretty  place  three  miles  from  Har- 
vard, and  about  forty  from  Boston.  Some  ac- 
count of  the  Brook  Farmers  and  Fruitlanders 


* So  much  was  Wesley  in  the  rear  of  his  disciple,  that 
Hartley,  in  his  Short  Defence  of  the  Mystical  Writers 
(Lond.  1764),  takes  him  thus  to  task : “ What  cause  had 
Mr.  J.  Wesley  for  that  obloquy  he  pours  on  those  excel- 
lent men,  the  Mystical  Writers? What  is  most 

excellent  among  the  Methodists  comes  the  nearest  to 
what  is  laid  down  in  their  spiritual  writings  . . . He  has 
taken  pains  to  represent  in  a reproachful  manner  the 
Works  of  that  wonderful  man  J.  Behmen,  which  he  never 
understood,”  &c.  — Pp.  394-5. 


may  be  found  in  a remarkable  book  entitled  — 

Questions  of  the  Soul.  By  I.  T.  Hecker.  New 
York:  Appleton  & Co.  1855.”  An  account  of 
Brook  Farm  was  published  in  London,  I think 
about  a year  or  two  ago ; I remember  seeing  it 
advertised.  I must  now  pass  on  from  Modern 
Pythagoreans  and  Gnostics,  to  the  revivers  of 
pure  Paganism  in  modern  times. 

V.  Thomas  Taylor.  As  a supplement  to  my 
former  notice  of  Taylor  the  Pagan,  I may  refer 
to  an  article  in  D’Israeli’s  Cutnosities  of  Literature, 
on  “Modern  Platonism,”  by  which  term  D’Israeli 
means,  not  Christian  Platonism,  but  hand  fide 
Heathenism.  In  it  he  notices  Gemisthus  Pletho, 
Hemon  de  la  Fosse,  and  Thomas  Taylor.  Should 
the  life  of  Taylor  ever  come  to  be  written  by  a 
Christian  Platonist  — viz.  one  who  follows  the 
footsteps  of  St.  Augustine,  Abp.  Leighton,  and 
Norris  of  Bemerton  — he  would  have  to  deal  with 
the  strange  phaenomenon  of  Modern  Heathenism. 
On  this  subject  see  the  Abbe  Gaume’s  excellent 
work  before  referred  to,  — the  English  translation 
is  entitled,  — 

“ Paganism  in  Education.  From  the  French  of  ‘ Le 
Ver  Rongeur  des  Societes  Modernes.’  By  the  Abbe 
Gaume,  Vicar-General  of  Nevers,  &c.  Trans,  by  Robert 
Hill.  London ; Dolman,  1852.” 

See  also  Burlamachi  and  Bartoli  on  Savona- 
rola and  his  Sermons  ; Rio’s  Poetry  of  Christian 
Art;  and  Jones  of  Nayland’s  Reflexions  on  the 
Growth  of  Heathenism  among  Modern  Christians, 
London,  Rivingtons,  1776.*  Eirionnach. 


PROLOGUE  SPOKEN  BY  GEORGE  III. 

The  Foundling  Hospital  for  Wit,  No.  6.,  pub  - 
lished in  1749,  contains  a prologue  and  an  epi- 
logue, spoken  by  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  children, 
on  their  performing  the  tragedy  of  Cato,  at  Leices- 
ter House.  The  parts  were  thus  distributed  : — 
Portius,  Prince  George,  Juba,  Prince  Edward. 
Cato,  Master  Nugent.  Sempronius,  Master  Eve- 
lyn. Lucius,  Master  Montague.  Decius,  Lord 
Milsington.  Syphax,  Lord  North’s  son.  Marcus, 
Master  Madden.  Marcia,  Princess  Augusta.  Lu- 
cia, Princess  Elizabeth. 

The  prologue  was  spoken  by  Prince  George 
(who,  in  1749,  was  eleven  years  old)  ; and  the 
fbllowing  verses  occur  in  it : — 

“ What-  though  a boy,  it  may  with  pride  be  said, 

A boy  in  England  born,  in  England  bred ; 

Where  freedom  well  becomes  the  earliest  state. 

For  there  the  love  of  liberty’s  innate.” 

It  is  probable  that  the  speaker  of  the  prologue 


* Cf.  also  Cardinal  Wiseman’s  Letters  to  John  Poynder. 
Esq.,  upon  his  Work,  entitled  “ Popery  in  Alliance  with 
Heathenism.’’'  London.  (Booker.)  1836. 

Also,  an  article  in  the  British  Critic  for  Jan.  1843,  on 
“ Monumental  Devices  and  Inscriptions.” 
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recollected  this  passage  when  afterwards  as  king, 
he  inserted  in  the  first  speech  which  he  delivered 
from  the  throne,  the  well-known  sentence  — “ Born 
and  educated  in  this  country,  I glory  in  the  name 
of  Briton”  (18  Nov.  1760.) 

Lord  Milsington,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Portmore  in  the  Peerage  of  Scotland,  is  stated  in 
Lodge’s  Peerage^  to  have  been  born  in  1745,  and 
to  have  died  in  1823.  The  person  here  referred 
to  must  have  been  an  elder  brother,  who  was  old 
enough  to  have  acted  in  1749. 

Lord  North,  born  in  1704,  was  appointed  one 
of  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Bedchamber  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales  in  1730.  He  became  governor  to  Prince 
George  in  1750,  and  was  created  Earl  of  Guilford 
by  George  IL  in  1752.  He  died  in  1790,  aged 
eighty-six.  His  eldest  son  Frederic  was  born  in 
1733,  and  was  sixteen  years  old  when  he  acted 
Syphax  with  Prince  George,  to  whom  as  king  he 
afterwards  became  minister.  ^ L. 


. witty^eenderi  N GS. 

Chittelbroog  has  strung  together  some  capital 
specimens.  The  extract  from  the  Art  of  Pluck 
has  plenty  of  Cambridge  parallels,  ex.  gr. : — 

“ Csesar  captives  sub  corona  vendidit.” 

Csesar  sold  the  captives  for  less  than  five  shillings.’^ 

And  again  : — “ 

« Est  enim  finitimus  oratori  poeta : numeris  adstrietior 
paullo  verborum  autem  licentia  liberior.” 

“ For  a poet  lived  next  door  to  the  orator : too  licen- 
tious in  his  language,  but  more  strict  than  many.” 

Of  similarly  whimsical  replies  the  University  on 
the  Cam  has  good  store  in  other  directions.  Take 
for  example  the  under-graduate,  who,  being  asked 
about  the  Emperor  Titus,  replied,  that  he  wrote 
the  Epistle  to  Timothy,  and  that  his  surname  was 
Oates.  Or  the  still  more  felicitous  respondent, 
who,  being  questioned  as  to  which  were  the  major 
and  which  the  minor  prophets  ; answered,  that  he 
declined  to  draw  invidious  distinctions. 

The  incumbent  of  a pleasant  Devonshire  parish 
made  a good  reply  to  the  rural  dean  the  other 
day.  His  picturesque  church  tower  is  completely 
overgrown  with  ivy,  which  the  rural  dean  thought 
objectionable.  After  making  his  inspection,  and 
having  some  luncheon,  just  before  he  stepped  into 
his  carriage,  the  dean  returned  to  the  charge  : — 
“ Well,  Doctor,  what  shall  I say  about  tho  ivy  ? ” 
“ You,  can  parody  Cmsar,  if  you  like,”  replied  the 
rector  ; “ and  say  — Weni,  vidi,  ivP  ” 

Mortimer  Collins. 


The  epigram,  on  the  return  of  Mr.  Gully  as 
member  for  Pomfret,  was  made  under  the  follow- 
ing circumstances.  At  the  first  election,  after  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  great  changes  were 
made  in  the  representation  of  many  constituencies. 


William  Cobbett — just  come  back  from  America, 
bringing  with  him  “ Tom  Paine’s  bones  ” — and 
Gully,  were  both  returned.  This  gave  rise  to  an 
epigram  : — 

“ and are  rejected; 

Cobbett  and  Gully  are  elected. 

Oh  ! rare  effect  of  England’s  renovation, 

When  ‘ Bones  ’ and  ‘ Boxing  ’ represent  the  nation  ” 

The  epigram  to  which  your  correspondent  al- 
ludes is  of  a higher  order.  The  name  of  Pomfret, 
or  Pontefract,  plainly  indicates  that  it  occupies 
Roman  ground  : “ Ad  Pontem  Fractum  ” — “ The 
Broken  Bridge.”  The  place  is  celebrated  as  one 
of  the  eyes  of  the  North,  from  the  strength  of  its 
position  and  of  its  castle,  which  stood  three  sieges 
in  the  Great  Rebellion,  of  which  a contemporary 
journal  forms  one  of  the  publications  of  the  Sur- 
tees Society  for  1860.  It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder 
that  persons  interested  in  the  traditionary  glories 
of  the  old  town  should  have  been  indignant,  when 
Gully  was  elected  to  represent  it  in  Parliament, 
and  even  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  place  had 
disgraced  its  name  and  fame  by  making  such  a 
choice.  In  reply  the  following  epigram  ap- 
peared : — 

“ O say  not,  O think  not,  that  Pomfret  could  sully 
Her  name,  by  returning  to  Parliament  Gully : 

’Tis  that  very  name  the  reason  discloses ; 

’Twas  for  hreuMng  the  bridges  of  so  many  noses.” 

I quote  from  memory  only,  but  I believe  this 
to  be  substantially  correct.  T.  C. 


The  lines  inquired  after  by  Chittelbroog, 
(antCy  p.  303.)  are  — 

“ Strange  is  it,  proud  Pontefract’s  borough  should  sully 
Its  fame  by  returning  to  Parliament  Gully. 

The  etymological  cause,  I suppose,  is. 

His  breaking  the  bridges  of  so  many  noses.” 

The  lines  were  attributed  to  either  Horace 
Smith,  or  Twiss,.  I am  not  certain  which.  J.  H.  L. 

It  may  amuse  some  of  your  readers,  as  well  as 
your  correspondent  Chittelbroog,  to  add  two 
renderings  more  to  those  he  has  given  us. 

A late  admirable  writer,  more  read  than  known, 
for  most  of  his  productions  were  anonymous,  was 
about  to  go  into  Italy,  and  telling  a friend  of  his 
intention,  added : “ I shall  write  an  account  of 
my  travels  in  short  verse,  like  Drunken  Barnaby  ; 
and  as  I mean  to  travel  by  diligence,  take  this  for 
my  motto  : 

‘Diligentit  usus,  ivit  in  ItaHam.*^  ” 

The  late  Bishop  Burgess,  it  is  well  known,  had 
a brother  who  kept  the  repository  for  sauces, 
hams,  tongues,  and  cured  meats — still  in  high  re- 
pute under  the  same  name — in  the  Strand.  On 
some  occasion,  the  question  being  debated  before 
the  bishop  what  motto  his  brother  should  adopt, 
to  put  under  his  arms  on  the  panel  of  his  carriage : 
“ Pshaw  ! ” said  his  lordship,  “ what  can  you  want 
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with  a motto?  If  you  want  one.  I’ll  give  you 
one  — 

“ Gravi  jamdudura  saucia  cui  ” 

Ovrts. 


“ Quid  rides  ” (2"^  S.  xi.  303.)  — This  motto 
was  given  by  Sam.  Foote,  our  English  Aristo- 
phanes, on  being  solicited  to  give  a motto  to  the 
arms  of  an  eminent  tobacconist.  He  replied,  the 
most  expressive  he  could  think  of  would  be  — 
“ Quid  rides.”  W.  West. 


OLD  EPITAPHS  EEMODELLED. 

Epitaphs  have  been  offered  and  admitted  as 
legal  evidence,  with  the  presumption  that  they 
afford  testimony  contemporary  with  the  deaths  of 
the  parties  they  commemorate  : but,  if  viewed  in 
that  light,  it  is  manifest  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
subjected  to  subsequent  mutilations  or  alterations, 
any  more  than  parish  registers,  or  any  other  docu- 
ments of  record. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  there  were 
two  Aldermen  of  London,  partners  as  Stationers, 
and  brothers-in-law  by  marriage,  Mr.  Alderman 
Wright,  who  was  Lord  Mayor  in  1785,  and  Mr. 
Alderman  Gill,  who  was  Lord  Mayor  in  1788. 

In  the  first  volume  of  Lysons’s  Magna  Britan- 
nia. published  in  1806,  under  the  parish  of  Wy- 
rardisbury  in  Buckinghamshire,  is  the  following 
paragraph : — 

“ In  the  parish  church  are  some  monuments  of  the 
Harcourt  family,  and  of  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.,  and  Thomas 
[this  should  he  William]  Gill,  Esq.,  Aldermen  of  London, 
partners  in  a very  extensive  business  as  stationers,  who 
died  within  a fortnight  of  each  other,  in  the  year  1798.” 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  January, 
1816,  are  given  at  p.  IS.  the  Gill  epitaphs,  then 
existing  in  Wyrardisbury  church. 

In  Dr.  Lipscomb’s  History  and  Antiquities  of 
the  County  of  Buckingham^  completed  in  1847,  the 
last  parish  described  is  that  of  Wyrardisbury, 
under  which  is  a pedigree  tracing  the  family  of 
“ Gyll  of  Buckland  and  Wyddial  Hall,  co.  Herts, 
Yeoveny  Hall,  co.  Middlesex,  and  Wyrardisbury 
Hall,  CO.  Bucks,”  from  the  Gylls  of  Cambridge- 
shire living  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  In  this 
vast  sea  of  genealogy  it  is  difficult  to  discover  the 
Alderman;  but  at  last  we  find  the  name  of  his 
partner,  who  was  also  his  brother-in-law,  and  is 
duly  entered  as  the  husband  of  Anne  Gill,  under 
the  name  of  “Thomas  Wright,  Esq.,  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  1785,  ob.  9 April,  1798,  set.  76.”  With 
this  assistance  we  are  enabled  to  identify  the  name 
of  the  brother  Alderman,  who  appears  as  an  Aider- 
man  no  longer,  but  is  converted  into  a country 
gentleman  as 

“ William  Gill  of  Wjn  ardisbury  House,  co.  Bucks,  and 
Yeoveny  Hall,  co.  Middlesex;  ob.  17  March,  1798,  aged 
76.” 


This  admits  us  into  a secret.  We  are  intro- 
duced into  a family  where  civic  honours  are  evi- 
dently at  a discount : but  still  we  are  scarcely 
prepared  for  what  we  are  to  witness  when  we  en- 
ter the  church. 

The  Alderman’s  epitaph  was  thus  printed  in  the 
Gentlemans  Magazine  for  1816  : — 

“ Sacred  to  the  memory  of  William  Gill,  Esq.,  Aider- 
man  of  the  City  of  London,  who  departed  this  life  the 
26th  March,  1798,  aged  74  years.” 

But  in  Lipscomb’s  Buckinghamshire  we  read  as 
follows  : — 

“ In  Memory  of  William,  son  of  George  Gyll,  Esq.,  who 
died  10  Aug.  1754,  aged  68.  Also  his  son  William  Gyll, 
Esq.,  of  this  parish,  died  17  Mar.  1798,  aged  74,  of  the 
family  of  Gyll  of  Wyddial,  Herts.  Also  Mary,  wife  of 
William  Gill,  Esq.,  daughter  of  John  Broome,  Esq.,  of 
Ludlow,  Salop,  died  11  Mar.  1820,  aged  88.” 

Again  the  Alderman  is  scarcely  to  be  recog- 
nised. He  is  the  second  person  here  commemo- 
rated, but  metamorphosed  from  Mr.  Alderman 
Gill  into  “William  Gyll,  Esq.,  of  this  parish,  of 
the  family  of  Gyll  of  Wyddial,  Herts.”  He  still 
dies  in  March,  1798,  at  the  age  of  74,  but  on  the 
17th  of  that  month  instead  of  the  26th,  — the 
latter  having  been  the  actual  date  of  his  death. 
One  might  justly  refuse  all  credit  to  records  that 
have  been  subjected  to  such  treatment ! 

The  lady  last-named  was  the  Alderman’s  widow. 

Is  or  is  this  the  only  monument  in  Wraysbury 
church  that  has  suffered  at  the  same  hands.  One 
of  them,  according  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
for  1816,  was 

“ Sacred  to  the  memory  of  William  Gill,  Esq.,  First 
Equerry  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  and 
only  son  of  Alderman  Gill ; who  departed  this  life  Feb. 
16,  1806,  in  the  31st  year  of  his  age,”  &c.  &c. 

But  in  Lipscomb’s  Buckinghamshire  the  words 
above  printed  in  italic  are  altered  to  “ Captain  in 
H.M.  2nd  Life  Guards,  and  son  of  William  Gill, 
Esq.” 

Another  inscription  is  to  the  Alderman’s  daugh- 
ter, which  in  the  Gentleman! s Magazine  com- 
mences — 

“ Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Harriett  Paxton,  wife  of 
Archibald  Paxton,  Esq.  of  Watford  Place,  Herts,  and 
daughter  of  William  Gill,  Esq.,  Alderman  of  the  City  of 
London,  &c.  &c.,  leaving  a ‘ disconsolate  husband  to  de- 
plore her  irreparable  loss.’  ” 

In  Lipscomb’s  Buckinghamshire,  the  word  wife 
is  absurdly  altered  to  “widow;”  the  word  place 
is  changed  to  “ in  ; ” and  the  words  Alderman  of 
the  City  of  London  to  “ of  this  parish.” 

Thus  the  civic  honours  of  their  ancestor,  of 
which  the  family  might  reasonably  have  been 
proud,  have  been  foolishly  obliterated  from  all  the 
Gill  epitaphs.  An  epitaph  of  the  brother  Alderman, 
Thomas  Wright,  Esq.,  appears  in  the  History  of 
Buckinghamshire  in  unaltered  terms  ; but  the  date 
of  his  death,  instead  of  the  9th  April,  1798,  as  cor- 
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rectly  given  in  the  pedigree,  is  printed  as  “ ix*** 
Sept.  MDCCLxxxiv.”  This  it  may  be  supposed  is 
merely  an  unintentional  blunder. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  epitaphs  have 
been  altered  only  in  the  printed  book.  They  are  al- 
tered in  the  church  as  well,  and  even  further  than 
appears  in  Lipscomb’s  history : for,  whereas  the 
family  are  there  all  Gills,  until  we  come  to  Hamil- 
ton Gy  11,  Esq.,  who  died  in  1844,  and  the  renewed 
version  of  the  Alderman’s  epitaph  above  given,  I 
am  informed  that  the  other  tablets  in  the  church 
have  since  been  recut  in  order  to  suppress  the 
civic  name  of  Gill,  and  to  parade  the  presumed 
more  archaic  form  of  Gyll. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  the  epitaphs  in  Wrays- 
bury  church  have  been  altered  in  their  dates,  in 
their  designations,  and  even  in  their  names  ; and 
in  whatever  light  such  proceedings  may  be  viewed, 
it  would  certainly  be  wrong  that  they  should  pass 
unnoticed. 

It  appears  to  me  that  such  doings  as  these  are 
more  than  silly.  They  are  ungrateful  towards 
ancestors,  and  possibly  still  more  injurious  towards 
posterity.  An  epitaph  ought  in  some  measure  to 
partake  of  the  sacred  character  of  the  building  in 
which  it  is  placed.  A Stationer. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  CRIMEAN  MONUMENT. 

[The  following  Sapphics  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  James 
Mure,  which  are  at  once  so  pleasing  and  classical  in  them- 
selves, and  give  so  good  a description  of  the  newly-com- 
pleted monumental  column  erected  to  the  memory  of 
those  educated  at  Westminster  who  fell  in  the  Crimea, 
were  recited  with  great  effect  at  the  Election  Dinner  on 
Monday  last.  We  believe  that  their  publication  in  “N. 
& Q.”  will  gratify  many  of  our  readers,  especially  such  of 
them  as  are  Old  Westminsters. — Ed.  “N.  & Q.”] 

PDLCHRIOR  EVENIT. 

Annuo  tandem  spatio  Columna 
Debitis  prodit  decorata  signis  ; 

Quam  bene  accessit  manus  auspicatis 
Ultima  coeptis ! 

Aspice  ad  Solem  ut  rutilante  mica 
Ardeat  saxum,  memoresque  nostri 
Circulo  reges  nitido  coronent 

Nobile  marraor ! 

Tu,  pius,  clemens,  Edoarde,  primse 
Conditor  sceptro  veteri  palsestrse, 

Tu  ferebaris  Fidei  verendus 

Cultor  et  Auspex ! 

Testis  orantura  genibus  cavatum 
Quod  sub  antiquis  trabibus,  lapillis 
Apta,  distinguit  vario  colore 

Tessera  fanum ! 

Saxonis  regni  decus  atque  finis 
Occidis  ; nunc  ad  croceam  resurgis 
Versus  Auroram,  revocatque  laudes 
Fama  vetustas ! 


Proximus  qui  magnifico  imminentem 
Vertice  instaurans  reparavit  jedem 
Regium  Henricus  genus  atque  nomen 
• Plantagenista ! 

Lampadem  nunc  marmoreus  cadentem 
Respicit  Phoebi,  atque  animo  futuris 
Praecipit  seros  habitura  smclis 
Arva  nepotes. 

Liminis  custos  veterique  portas 
Visa  materna  invigilare  cura 
Lustrat  australem  regionis  oram 
Grandis  imago. 

Tu  gerens  curas  mulier  viriles 
Clara  bellatrix,  studiosa  Pads, 

Consili  prudens,  sapiensque  rerum 
Regia  Virgo ! 

Tu  Scholae  fautrix  columenque  nostras, 
Quam,  tuum  examen,  studio  fideli 
!^t  colunt  semperque  colent  Alumni,  II- 
-lustris  Eliza ! 

Quis  latus  servat  boreale  saxi  ? 

Auream  cingit  diadema  frontem  ; 

Inter  insignes  Cynosura  Reges 

Spectat  ad  Arctos ; 
Clara  Reginae  facies  : videtur 
Indoles  blando  radiare  vultu  ; 

Ora  Majestas  decorat  fideli 

Cara  Britanno  ; — 

Cara,  seu  sanctum  celebrare  nomen 
Gestiat  laetis  populus  choreis, 

Seu  petat  victor  moriens  honesto 
Vulnere  famam. 

Qualia  inscriptum  caput  hie  columna 
Nomina  ostendit,  procul,  heu,  sepultis 
Justa  persolvens,  lacrimamque  poscit 
Praetereuntis : — 

Te  ducem,  illustris  Fabii  sodalem, 

• Nobiles  inter  memorande  Fratres, 
Teque  festina  medio  in  triumpho 

Morte  peremptum ! 

Vosque  mutata  juvenum  caterva 
Vix  tog^  primi  spolium  pericli, 

Vos  brevis  famae  memor  et  sepulcri 
Patria  moeret ! 

Moeret,  et  mensis  Domus  haec  repostis 
Ferias  anno  referente  notas,  ^ 

Fida  lugubri  repetit  quotannis 

Voce  querelam  ! 


A Highland  Funeral.  — Lately  musing  in  an  • 
old  churchyard  in  the  Island  of  Arran,  a funeral 
took  place  of  a man  aged  eighty-two.  The  corpse 
had  been  brought  from  a distance  in  a common 
cart  accompanied  by  the  relatives  and  acquain- 
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tances  of  the  deceased,  among  whom  a female  was 
present.  After  the  corpse  had  been  deposited, 
and  the  grave  carefully  covered  with  green  sods, 
all  the  company  reverentially  standing  around 
bareheaded,  one  of  them,  an  elderly  man  who  spoke 
in  Gaelic,  thanked  them  for  their  attendance.  He 
next,  in  the  same  language,  delivered  a kind  of 
address  or  oration  over  the  grave,  in  which  it  was 
understood  some  reference  was  made  to  the  worthy 
character  of  the  deceased.  Refreshments  of  bread 
and  cheese  and  v/hiskey  having  been  served,  a 
prayer  was  offered  up  in  an  impressive  manner, 
and  at  its  conclusion  the  company  slowly  moved 
away. 

In  these  simple  ceremonies  there  was  nothing 
unusual.  It  was  only  the  burial  of  a poor  man, 
but  whose  absence  was  sincerely  and  deeply  la- 
mented, and  who  will  repose  as  soundly  here, 
amid  the  wild  grandeur  of  Nature,  as  if  he  had 
been  interred  in  the  cathedral  or  the  abbey  with 
the  pompous  rites  of  the  wealthy  and  the  noble, 
reminding  so  vividly  of  the  lines  of  the  poet  Blair 
as  a forcible  contrast : — 

“ But  see;  the  well  plum’d  herse  comes  nodding  on, 
Stately  and  slow ; and  properly  attended 
By  the  whole  sable  tribe,  that  painful  watch 
The  sick  man’s  door,  and  live  upon  the  dead, 

By  letting  out  their  persons  by  the  hour, 

To  mimic  sorrow  when  the  heart’s  not  sad. 

How  rich  the  trappings!  now  they’re  all  unfurl’d 
And  glittering  in  the  sun ; triumphant  entries 
Of  conquerors,  and  coronation  pomps, 

In  glory  scarce  exceed.  Great  gluts  of  people 
Retard  th’  unwieldy  show ; whilst  from  the  casements 
And  houses’  tops,  ranks  behind  ranks  close  wedg’d. 
Hang  bellying  o’er ” 

G.  N. 

Anthem  : Anthtmn.  — The  subjoined  passage, 
from  Barrow’s  Sermons^  seems  to  explain  the 
name  anthem  as  used  primarily  for  a piece  of 
music  sung  antiphonically  : — 

“ If  for  the  prosperous  success  of  our  worldly  attempts 
....  we  make  Te  Deuvi  laudamus  . . . our  song  for 
victor}^,  how  much  more  for  the  happy  progress  of  our 
spiritual  affairs  ....  are  we  obliged  to  utter  triumphall 
Anthymns  of  joy  and  thankfulness  ? ” — Serm.  IX.  p.  337. 
London,  1678. 

R.  J.  Allen. 

Leicester. 

Local  Histories. — A note  in  your  number  for 
Ap.  27,  p.  336.  on  the  forthcoming  Hist,  of  the  County 
of  Down,  puts  me  mind  of  a suggestion  which  I have 
often  thought  of  making,  through  the  medium  of 
“N.  & Q.”  to  publishers  and  collectors  of  topo- 
graphical, genealogical,  and  biographical  materials, 
viz.  that  it  would  be  a paying  speculation  for  the 
publishers,  and  an  interesting  employment  for  the 
editors,  if  some  publishing  firm  would  undertake 
to  print  in  a cheap  form  fovX  accurately ^ a series  of 
volumes ; to  be  issued  in  a similar  manner  to  the 
Chronicles  and  Memorials  now  issuing  from  the 
Record  Office,  and  containing  neither  more  nor 


less  than  the  contents  of  some  of  the  best  collec- 
tions for  local  history  now  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  other  public  and  private  libraries. 

To  complete  these  collections,  arranging  and 
publishing  them  in  an  expensive  form,  would  be 
too  costly  a work  for  any  publishing  firm  to  under- 
take, as  the  price  would  put  a narrow  limit  to  the 
extent  of  their  circulation  ; but  to  print  them  ac- 
curately, as  they  are  found,  could  be  done  at  com- 
paratively small  cost, — at  the  same  time  that  it 
would  open  new  stores  of  information,  not  only  to 
the  local  antiquary,  but  to  all  lovers  of  local  and 
biographical  history.  J.  Sansom. 

P.S.  Why  might  not  the  authorities  of  the 
British  Museum  itself  adopt  some  method,  under 
the  Treasury’s  sanction,  for  the  publication  of  ma- 
terials of  this  kind  ? 

Shelley,  the  Poet  and  “ Erotica  Biblion  ” 
OF  Mirabeau.  — I am  not  aware  that  Mirabeau’s 
infamous  volume  has  ever  been  published  in  Eng- 
lish. But,  unless  I misinterpret  the  following 
memorabilia,  the  poet  Shelley  at  one  time  designed 
such  a translation  and  publication.  In  the  Shelley 
Memorials  by  Lady  Shelley  (vol.  i.  post  8vo., 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  1859),  I read  these  words 
in  a letter  from  Shelley  to  Mr.  Hookham  (p.  40., 
postscript) : — 

“ I am  about  translating  an  old  French  work,  profes- 
sedly by  M.  Mirabaud  [Mirabeau],  not  the  famous  one, 
Le  Systeme  de  la  Nature.  Do  you  know  anything  of  it?  ” 

Lady  Shelley  places  a hyphen  thus  ( — ) after 
“ one,”  and  evidently  deems  Ze  Systeme,  S^c.,  to  be  the 
work  Shelley  was  engaged  upon.  However,  it  was 
“the  famous  one.”  The  reference  is,  therefore,  to 
another  not  famous.  That  that  other  was  the  Ero- 
tica Biblion  is  evident  from  another  extract  a little 
onward  (p.  48.)  in  another  letter  to  the  same  Mr. 
Hookham,  dated  Tanyralt,  Dec.  17,  1812  : — 

“ You  will  receive  the  Biblical  Extracts  in  a day  or  two 
by  the  two-penny  post.  I confide  them  to  the  care  of  a 
person  going  to  London.  Would  not  Daniel  J.  Eaton 
publish  them  ? Could  the  question  be  asked  him  in  any 
manner  ? ” 

Lady  Shelley  says  “ This  work  has  never  been 
published.” 

Eaton  was  a notorious  infidel  publisher,  whose 
case  the  poet  had  taken  up  in  a letter  addressed  to 
Lord  Ellenborough,  extracts  from  which  are  given 
in  the  Shelley  Memorials.  Putting  the  two  refer- 
ences together,  and  considering  the  whole  circum- 
stances in  which  Shelley  was  then  placed,  I fear 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Biblical  Extracts 
translated  by  him  consisted  of  Mirabeau's  obscene 
and  deplorable  book.  It  is  very  mournful  to  think 
of  Shelley  so  occupied  ; but  as  a biographic  fact  it 
merits  record. 

By-the-way,  it  is  suggestive  to  note  that  this 
base  libel  on  God’s  word  by  Mirabeau,  for  which 
even  at  that  atheistic  and  corrupt  period  he  could 
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find  no  publisher  in  Paris  or  France,  bears  the 
papal  imprint,  “'A  Kome,  deTImprimerie  du  Va- 
tican, 1783.”  Moreover  I may  state  that  I ob- 
tained my  copy  direct  from  the  Vatican,  through 
our  late  consul  in  Kome  (Mr,  Freeborne),  after  a 
fruitless  search  elsewhere.  F, 


FRANCIS  BACON,  RALPH  FLETCHER,  AND 
TWICKENHAM  PARK. 

From  certain  Patent  Rolls,  printed  by  Mr. 
Dixon  in  his  Personal  History  of  Lord  Bacon^ 
it  appears  that  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1573-4,  a 
lease  for  twenty- one  years,  dating  from  Michael- 
mas preceding,  of  certain  lands  at  Twickenham 
(about  one  hundred  acres  in  all)  was  granted  to 
Robert  Bacon ; that  on  the  10th  of  April,  1594,  a 
lease  of  the  same  lands,  for  thirty  years,  dating 
from  Michaelmas  following,  was  granted  to  Milo 
Dodding;  and  that  on  the  17th  of  NTovember, 
1595,  a lease  of  the  same  lands  for  twenty- one 
years,  dating  from  Michaelmas,  1624,  was  granted 
to  Francis  Bacon. 

The  rent  was  the  same  in  each  case  viz.  12L  125., 
and  the  conditions  the  same,  so  far  as  they  appear 
on  the  face  of  the  patent.  But  the  last  grant  is 
stated  to  be  made  in  consideration,  not  of  Francis 
Bacon’s  services,  but  of  the  good,  faithful,  and 
long  service  of  our  beloved  servant  Ralph  Flet- 
cher^ “unum  valett’  de  la  Vestrie  en  Hospitio 
nostro,”  and  at  his  humble  suit ; and  it  is  coupled 
with  another  grant  of  other  lands  elsewhere  to 
John  Hibberd ; which  is  also  stated  to  be  made  in 
consideration  of  the  service  of  the  aforesaid  Ralph 
Fletcher. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  who  this 
Ralph  Fletcher  was,  and  what  was  the  nature  of 
his  interest  in  the  transaction  ? The  lease  was  a 
property  of  considerable  value.  If  it  was  a gift 
from  the  Queen  to  Bacon,  why  was  it  granted  at 
the  suit  of  Ralph  Fletcher?  If  a gift  to  Ralph 
Fletcher,  as  it  purports  to  be,  upon  what  consi- 
deration did  he  make  it  over  to  Bacon  ? 

James  Spedding. 


America  and  Lord  Chatham. — Recent  events 
have  brought  to  my  recollection  the  reported 
saying  of  Lord  Chatham  : “ Peace  with  America, 
and  war  with  the  world.”  Where  is  this  saying 
of  his  lordship  to  be  found?  And  what  were 
the  special  circumstances  which  induced  him  to 
make  the  remark  ? T. 

Attorneys  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  — ■ 
Pray  are  there  any  rolls  or  records  of  attorneys 
practising  in  London  and  Westminster  from  1600 
to  1650, — say,  specially,  in  the  middle  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  ? and  how  must  I proceed  to  obtain 
particular  information  ? QuiERENs. 


Blight. — -When  anything  goes  wrong  in  the 
garden,  or  a peculiar  kind  of  mist  appears,  it  is 
with  much  gravity  ascribed  to  “ a blight.”  But 
if  you  ask  your  informant  to  explain,  you  will 
generally  find  him  at  fault.  What  is  meant  by 
blight  ? Is  it  a swarm  of  insects  ? Is  it  a state  of 
the  atmosphere  ? or  is  it  only  a convenient  ex- 
pression to  conceal  ignorance,  vague  enough  not 
to  commit  the  speaker,  and  yet  imposing  enough 
in  sound  to  appeal  strongly  to  the  principle,  Omne 
ignotum  pro  magnifico  ? H,  Estridge,  M,  A. 

Calderon  and  Lope  de  Vega.  — 

“ Calderon  tried  regular  plays  at  first,  but  they  failed; 
and  Lope  de  Vega,  in  his  own  memoirs  says,  that  he  would 
have  adhered  to  the  unities,  but  was  forced  by  poverty  to 
please  the  Court.”-—  On  the  Rise  of  the  Drama^  in  General 
Magazine,  October,  1769. 

If  such  admissions  were  made,  a reference  to 
them  will  oblige  J.  A.  A. 

Queen  Catharine’s  Letter. — Can  any  of  your 
correspondents  inform  me  whether  there  is  any 
other  copy  extant  of  Queen  Catharine’s  letter  to 
the  Princess  Mary,  which  is  printed  from  the  Nor- 
folk MS.  at  Gresham  College,  by  Burnet,  Re- 
cords, part  II.  book  ii.  No.  2.?  Miss  Strickland 
has  printed  the  letter  with  many  variations.  The 
Norfolk  MSS.  appear  to  have  been  burnt. 

Nicholas  Pocock. 

Clergymen  in  the  House  of  Commons.  — 
What  instances  are  on  record  of  clergymen  of  the 
Established  Church,  besides  Rushworth  (M.  P.  for 
Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  1784,)  and  Horne  Tooke  ? 
Gunning,  in  his  Reminiscences  (2nd  ed.,  vol.  ii. 
p.  223.),  says  it  was  notorious  that  in  every 
parliament  clergymen  had  taken  their  seats  with- 
out opposition.  This  is  surely  a somewhat  ex- 
aggerated statement,  yet  not  altogether  without 
foundation  : for  Earl  Temple,  in  moving  for  a 
new  writ  for  Old  Sarum  in  the  place  of  Horne 
Tooke,  on  the  ground  of  his  incapacity  to  sit, 
“ being  at  the  time  of  his  election  in  priest’s 
orders,”  said  that  “ in  every  instance,  without  a 
single  exception,  in  which  the  House  had  noticed 
a priest  within  its  walls,  the  individual  so  noticed 
had  been  expelled.”  This  clearly  implies  that  the 
election  of  a clergyman  was  not  very  uncommon, 
although  he  might  not  have  been  allowed  to  retain 
his  seat.  Rushworth  was  only  a deacon;  and 
Temple  seems  to  have  insisted  mainly  on  the  fact 
of  Tooke  being  a priest,  to  establish  his  incapacity 
to  sit.  Q- 

Dark  Ages.  — When  and  by  whom  was  this 
name  first  given  to  these  centuries  ? Wm.  H. 

Aberdeen. 

Jabez  Earle.  — Who  is  the  author  of  Urn- 
britii  Cantiani  Poemata,  12mo.  Lond.,  1729.  The 
British  Museum  possesses  a copy.  On  the  title  of 
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mine  is  written  “Jabez  Earle,  D.D.”  Was  he 
the  author ; if  so,  what  is  known  of  him  ? 

Sennoke. 

“ Sir  Elwyn.”  — Who  is  the  author  of  Sir  EU 
wyn,  a tragedy  (printed  by  Mr.  Maudsley),  Liver- 
pool, 1840  ? I was  informed  a few  years  ago  that 
the  author  was  a Scotch  gentleman  resident  in 
London.  A.  Z. 

Epitaph  in  Ecclespieed  Church.  — Among 
the  Dodsworth  MSS.,  in  the  Bodleian,  is  the  fol- 
lowing curious  epitaph,  copied  by  him  from  Ec- 
clesfield  Church  (co.  York),  where  it  was  placed 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century  : — 

“ Here  lyeth  Thomas  Shercliffe,* 

In  Halumshire  Mr.  of  Game ; 

Who  of  justice,  truth,  love,  and  bounty, 

Had  alwaies  the  Fame. 

Alexander,  his  Son  and  heire, 

Lies  here  hard  by. 

Who  languished  in  sorrow 
By  his  Mris.  cruelty. 

No  Goddess  she  was. 

But  of  like  nomination, 

As  prudence  to  the  Goddesses 
Have  application. 

Progeny  that  read  this 

Eschew  like  fate.  Jehova  say  Amen. 

Continue  your  posterity  on  earth, 

And  I rest  in  Heaven.  Finis.” 

Can  any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  suggest  a mean- 
ing for  the  allusion  to  prudence  and  the  goddesses? 
Has  it  any  reference  to  Juvenal^  Sat.  x.  365. : — 

“ Nullum  Numen  habes  si  sit  Prudentia  ” ? 

J.  Eastwood. 

The  Irish  Giants.  — In  Once  a Week^  for  De- 
cember 1st,  1860,  I find  it  stated  at  p.  624.  that 
“ the  (skeleton  of  the)  Irish  giant,  Patrick  Cotter 
(who  was)  eight  feet  seven  inches  ” in  height,  is 
preserved  in  “ the  Hunterian  Museum  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons.”  On  the  same  page  it  is  said, 
that  “ The  most  striking  object  the  eye  meets  on 
entering  the  first  large  room  is  the  skeleton  of 
the  Irish  giant  O'Bryan^"'  who  was  also  eight  feet 
seven  inches  high,  and  was  born  at  Kinsale  in 
Ireland,  in  1762.  From  the  work  I have  quoted 
we  are  informed  that  O’Bryan  “ drank  himself  to 
death,”  before  which,  however,  he  “ directed  that 
his  body  should  be  sunk  in  the  deep,”  but  that  by 
a bribe  of  800Z.,  John  Hunter  the  eminent  ana- 
tomist obtained  it,  and  placed  the  skeleton  as 
above  stated.  By  referring  to  Grangers  Wonder- 
ful  Museum^  vol.  iii.  p.  1295.,  I find  it  said  that 
“ He  was  suddenly  taken  ill  at  Cork,  and  died  on 
the  3rd  of  August,  1864,  in  the  39th  year  of  his 
age,”  and  that  “ his  body  was  interred  at  St. 
Finbar  Church.”  In  the  lobby  which  forms  the 
entrance  or  vestibule  to  the  Roman  Catholic  cha- 


*  There  are  about  seventy-five  difierent  ways  of  spelling 
this  name ; I have  met  with  more  than  fifty,  in  various 
parochial  documents. 


pel,  Trenchard  Street,  in  this  city,  is  a tablet  in- 
scribed as  follows : — 

“ Here  lie  the  remains  of  Mr.  Patrick  Cotter  CBrien,  a 
native  of  Kinsale,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland.  He  was  a 
man  of  gigantic  stature,  exceeding  8 feet  3 inches  in 
height,  and  proportionably  large,”  &c.  “ This  man  died 

at  the  Hotwells,  Clifton,  near  this  City,  Sept.  8th,  1806, 
in  the  46th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  solid 
rock  at  the  depth  of  twelve  feet,  and  his  body  was  secured 
with  iron  bars,  so  as  to  render  removal  impossible,  as  he 
had  the  same  dread  of  the  anatomist  as  his  namesake.” 

As  there  seems  to  be  a mistake  in  the  above 
quotations,  which  the  difference  in  spelling  the 
names  does  not  appear  to  correct,  can  any  of  your 
correspondents  rectify  the  seeming  error,  and  also 
inform  me  if  any  relationship  existed  between  the 
parties  mentioned,  and  of  what  character  ? 

George  Pryce. 

Bristol  City  Library. 

Clan  Gunn. — I am  anxious  to  obtain  some  in- 
formation relative  to  the  origin  of  the  clan  Gunn 
or  Gun.  Shaw,  in  his  History  of  Moray,  p.  26., 
says  they  are  descended  from  the  Tullochgorum 
branch  of  the  family  of  Grant,  whose  ancestor  was 
second  son  of  Sir  J ohn  Grant,  Sheriff  Principal  of 
Inverness  {temp.  1434).  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  in 
his  History  of  the  Sutherland  Family,  p.  92.,  says, 

“ They  are  called  Clan-gun  from  one  called  Gun,  whom 
they  [the  clan]  alledge  to  have  been  the  King  of  Den- 
mark his  sone,  and  came  many  dayes  agoe  from  Denmark 
and  setled  himselff  in  Catteynes.” 

Others,  again,  who  derive  the  name  from  the 
Gaelic  Guinneach,  signifying  sharp,  or  fierce,  say 
they  are  descended  from  Gun,  second  son  of  Olaus 
or  Olave,  one  of  the  NTorwegian  kings  of  the  Isle 
of  Man  and  the  Isles,  who  died  in  1237.  The 
chief  of  the  family  for  the  time  seems  to  have 
been  termed  Cruner,  or  Crowner,  and  to  have 
inherited  the  oflice  of  coroner  in  Caithness.  If 
descended  from  the  House  of  Grant,  is  Shaw  cor- 
rect, and  what  was  the  ancestor’s  name,  and  what 
the  date? 

One  other  Query.  Is  there  such  a book  as 
Memorahilia  of  Inverness,  and,  if  so,  when  and 
where  published,  and  who  was  the  author  ? 

Craig  E. 

J.  Healey.  — Where  shall  I find  any  account 
of  J.  Healey,  the  translator  of  S.  Augustine  He 
Civitate  Dei,  the  first  edition  of  which  appeared 
in  1610  ? Was  he  a Lincolnshire  man  ? 

K.  P.  D.  E. 

Mawer  Pedigree.  — I am  told,  that  in  the 
Gentleman! s Magazine,  there  is  an  extended  pedi- 
gree of  the  ancient  family  of  Mawer  [Welsh, 
Mawr^  the  learned  clergyman,  of  whom  there  is 
a curious  notice  in  Whitaker’s  Bichmondsliire, 
claiming  descent  therefrom.  AYill  the  editor,  or 
any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  who  may  be  within 
reach  of  the  Index  of  the  Magazine,  kindly  favour 
me  with  a note  of  the  reference  to  such  pedi- 
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gree?  I have”  at  hand  most  of  the  volumes  from 
the  first,  and  three  or  four  references  to  the  name, 
but  they  do  not  lead  to  the  pedigree.*  D. 

ISTewton  Motto.  — The  motto  on  the  crest  of 
the  Newtons  of  Micklemer,  Derbyshire,  is  “ Huic 
habeo  non  tibi,”  “ I have  for  him,  not  for  thee.”  f 
Can  anybody  give  any  explanation  of  this  ? The 
crest  is  a naked  man  presenting  a sword. 

H.  Newton. 

Portrait  of  a Divine.  — I have  in  my  posses- 
sion an  engraved  portrait  (octavo  size)  of  a divine 
with  a peaked  beard,  in  canonicals,  with  a ruff, 
and  the  following  lines  at  the  foot : — 

“ This  is  the  Shadow  of  that  House  of  Clay, 

Where  dwelt  a Soule  that  richly  did  Display 
Such  Light  of  Truth  abroad  as  did  Unseal 
The  Book  of  God  and  Hidden  Things  Reveal ; 

But,  having  left  that  House,  now  dwells  above. 

In  those  Bless’d  Mansions  of  pure  Light  and  Love.” 

Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  whose  portrait 

it  is?  E.A.T. 

Kival  Creation.  — Can  any  of  your  readers 
name  — excepting:  Michael  Angelo  — a great 
“ artist”  who  has  left  behind  him  a tolerable  poem, 
or  a great  poet  who  has  produced  a symphony  such 
as  Music  would  care  to  preserve  ? Have  the 
jealous  Muses  permitted  a higher  excellence  in 
two  of  their  provinces  than  that  instanced  by  poet 
and  musician,  Thomas  Moore  ? Corybas. 

William  Heading. —Wanted  some  biogra- 
phical particulars  of  the  Rev.  William  Reading, 
librarian  of  Sion  College,  and  compiler  of  its 
Catalogue^  fol.  1724.  J.  Y. 

Song  Wanted.  — Can  any  reader  of  “ N & Q.” 
inform  me  if  there  be  an  answer  to  the  song  en- 
titled “ The  Merry  Careless  Lover  : or,  a pleasant 
new  ditty,  called,  I love  a lass  since  yesterday, 
and  yet  I cannot  get  her,”  | by  Robert  Guy  ? The 
song  before  me  is  in  black-letter,  printed  in  Lon- 
don for  r.  Coules,  and  contains  two  parts. 

C.  J.  D.  Ingledew. 

Speed’s  “Love’s  Revenge.” — The  late  Prin- 
cipal Lee  was  not  very  particular  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  his  books,  and  he  probably  had  more 
defective  volumes  in  his  enormous  library  than 
most  people.  Many  of  these  imperfect  articles 
were,  however,  curious  and  scarce.  Amongst 
these  was  a little  poetical  volume  (12mo.),  which 
has  had  the  title-page  worn  through,  several  leaves 
have  been  mutilated,  and  the  end  is  wanting. 
The  author’s  name,  Jos.  Speed,  has  been  pre- 
served; and  it  is  printed  at  Amsterdam  “by 


[*  We  cannot  trace  it.  — Ed.  ] 

[t  Also  the  motto  of  the  Burroughs  and  Ellis  families. 
Vide  Elvin’s  Hand-Book  of  Mottoes,  p.  85.  — Ed.] 

[|  This  ballad  is  printed  in  Evans’s  Old  Ballads,  ed. 
1810,  i.  176.,  without  any  answer.  — Ed.] 


Richard  Raven  ” — the  date  is  torn  away.  It  has 
the  running  title  of  Lovers  Revenge.  No  account 
either  of  the  author,  or  notice  of  the  work,  is  to 
be  found  in  Lowndes. 

The  poem  itself  has  considerable  merit.  It  is  a 
religious  one  : records  the  fall  of  man  ; the  long 
contest  “ ’twixt  the  two  seeds”  ; and  how  “ Christ 
by  his  righteous  and  long  sufferings  in  the  end 
gets  the  victory  and  just  revenge  upon  his  adver- 
saries.” 

Another  imperfect  little  work  was  obtained 
from  the  same  collection.  It  is  also  a religious 
poem,  and  has  a reprinted  title  : — 

“ Hebdomada  Sacra.  A Weekes  Devotion ; or,  Seven 
Poeticall  Meditations  vpon  the  Second  Chapter  of  St. 
Matthewes  Gospell.  By  Roger  Cocks.  London ; Printed 
in  the  Year  1630.”  12mo. 

The  last  leaf  only  is  apparently  wanting.  The 
poem  commences  on  signature  B 3 ; and  the  pre- 
ceding leaves,  perhaps  containing  preface  and 
dedication,  are  defective.  There  is  a brief  notice 
in  the  Resiituta,  vol.  ii. ; but  it  is  said  to  consist 
only  of  76  pages,  whereas  my  imperfect  copy 
contains  268  leaves. 

Who  was  Roger  Cocks  ? His  poetry  is  much 
inferior  to  that  of  Joseph  Speed.  J.  M. 

Sutton  Arms.  — Is  it  known  whether  Thomas 
Sutton,  the  worthy  founder  of  Charterhouse,  was 
descended  from  Sir  John  Sutton  of  Holderness  ? 
whose  effigy  still  lies  on  its  altar-tomb  in  Sutton 
church,  within  five  miles  of  Hull.  If  so,  when 
were  the  Charterhouse  arms  granted  to  the  Lin- 
colnshire branch  of  the  Sutton  family  ? Sir  John 
Sutton  bears  on  his  shield  a lion  rampant,  &c. 

J.  Sansom. 

Swift  Family.^ — A person  of  the  name  of  John 
Swift  was  in  business  as  a sail-cloth  maker  at 
Whitby  about  ninety  years  ago  ; he  married  Mary 

Collins,  daughter  of  Collins,  a farmer  at 

Pendleton,  near  Manchester.  John  Swift’s  father 
was  a Yorkshireman,  and  is  believed  to  have  been 
a farmer. 

I shall  be  much  obliged  to  any  one  who  will  give 
me  any  information  as  to  the  ancestors  of  John 
Swift  or  his  wife,  Mary  Collins. 

Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

Tonson,  the  Bookseller.  — Was  this  well- 
known  individual  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
Irish  family  of  the  same  name,  now  represented 
by  Lord  Riversdale  ? In  a notice,  from  a news 
letter  dated  March  20,  1736,  there  occurs  the  fol- 
lowing curious  piece  of  information  : — 

“ There  are  accounts  from  Hertfordshire  of  the  death 
of  Jacob  Tonson,  Esq.,  the  bulk  of  whose  estate,  amount- 
ing to  15007  per  annum,  devolves  to  the  children  of  his 
grand  nephew  Jacob  Tonson,  who  was  lately  an  eminent 
bookseller  in  the  Strand.” 

J.  M. 
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Verdi’s  “ Trovatore.”  — On  what  French  or 
Italian  novel  is  the  libretto  of  this  popular  opera 
founded  ? S. 


The  Red  Horse  in  Warwickshire.  — Sir 
Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  in  his  Last  of  the  Barons 
(book  V.  chap,  iv.),  quotes  the  following  from 
Roberts’s  Yorh  and  Lancaster  : — 

“ Every  Palm  Sunday,  the  day  on  which  the  battle  of 
Touton  was  fought,  a rough  figure,  called  the  Eed  Horse, 
on  the  side  of  a hill  in  Warwickshire,  is  scoured  out. 
This  is  suggested  to  be  done  in  commemoration  of  the 
horse  which  the  Earl  of  Warwick  slew  on  that  day,  de- 
termined to  vanquish  or  die.”  — Vol.  i.  p.  429. 

IVill  any  of  your  correspondents  kindly  inform 
me  whether  “ the  side  of  a hill”  means  Edgehill, 
the  scene  of  the  famous  battle  (1642)  ? And  if 
it  do,  whether  the  custom  is  still  perpetuated  ? 
Any  particulars  and  extracts  on  this  subject  will 
oblige  S.  R.  T.  Mayer. 

70.  Worcester  Place,  Gloucester. 

[The  Edge-hills,  near  Kineton,  in  Warwickshire,  are  a 
range  of  elevations  forming  a natural  terrace,  nearly  five 
miles  in  length.  Both  the  battles  to  which  our  corre- 
spondent refers,  were  fought  there;  but,  it  would  seem, 
not  exactly  on  the  same  spot.  “ Edge-hill  ” was  fought 
in  the  vicinity  of  Kineton ; “ Touton,”  near  to  Radway. 
The  “ Red-horse,”  so  named  from  the  tint  of  the  soil  in 
which  it  is  shaped,  perpetuates  the  scene  of  the  last  men- 
tioned battle.  For  a long  time  it  was  customary,  on  the 
recurrence  of  Palm  Sunday,  for  the  neighbourhood  to 
assemble  in  rustic  festivity  for  the  purpose  of  scouring  or 
clearing  the  figure  of  the  horse  from  the  incumbrances  of 
vegetation,  produced  by  the  past  year.  It  is  said,  that 
certain  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  (Tj^soe)  are  held  by 
the  service  of  maintaining  this  custom ; but  the  cere- 
mony has  now  fallen  into  neglect.] 

Passage  in  Froude’s  “History  of  England” 
(vol.  vi.  p.  226.)  — In  describing  the  release  of 
Elizabeth  from  the  Tower  in  1554,  Froude  says, 
“ On  the  19th  of  May  Elizabeth  was  taken  up  the 
the  riverT  In  Cunningham’s  Handbook  of  Lon- 
don (voce  Allhallows  Staining)  it  is  stated  that 
“ Queen  Elizabeth  attended  service  here  on  her 
release  from  the  Tower  in  1554.”  Which  story  is 
the  true  one  ? The  anecdote  about  the  dinner  at 
the  King’s  Head  in  Fenchurch  Street,  said  to 
have  been  partaken  of  after  the  thanksgiving  at 
the  church,  which  Mr.  Cunningham  relates  doubt- 
ingly,  must  stand  or  fall  with  what  precedes  it. 

Jaydee. 

[Machyn,  the  city  diarist,  tells  us  (p.  63.),  that  “on 
May  20,  my  Lady  Elizabeth,  the  Queen’s  sister,  came  out 
of  the  Tower,  and  took  her  barge  at  Tower  Wharf,  and 
so  went  to  Richmond,  and  from  thence  to  Windsor,  and 
then  to  Woodstock.”  The  original  Diary  is  in  Cotton. 
MS.  Vitellius,  F.  v.] 

St.  Thomas  Wattering. — In  Bishop  Stanley’s 
Historical  Poem  touching  the  Family  of  Stanley  is 
an  Introduction  printed  inaccurately,  and  as 


prose  in  Seacome’s  House  of  Stanley^  but  cor- 
rectly in  Harl.  MS.  541.,  p.  183.  It  inveighs 
against  flattering  chroniclers,  adding,  — 

“ I would  such  writers,  for  their  unjust  smattering. 

Should  offer  themselves  to  St.  Thomas  Watteringe.” 

I have  heard  that  this  sobriquet  was  bestowed  on 
the  gallows  for  the  county  of  Surrey,  fixed  some- 
where in  the  suburbs  of  the  metropolis  across  the 
Thames.  Some  of  your  correspondents,  learned 
in  places  of  execution,  could  name  the  locality. 

C.  D. 

[St.  Thomas  a Waterings  was  a place  of  execution  for 
the  county  of  Surrey,  situated  close  to  the  second  mile- 
stone on  the  Old  Kent  Road,  and  so  called  from  a brook, 
or  spring,  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  k Becket.  Chaucer’s 
pilgrims  passed  it  on  their  way  to  Canterbury : — 

“ And  forth  we  riden  a litel  more  than  pas, 

Unto  the  watering  of  Seint  Thomas, 

And  then  our  host  began  his  hors  arrest.” 

Prologue,  to  Canterbury  Tales. 

The  notorious  John  Henry,  one  of  the  Martin  Mar- 
Prelate  tract  writers,  and  Franklin,  an  inferior  agent 
implicated  in  the  murder  of  Sir  Thonias  Overbury,  were 
executed  at  this  place.  — Cunningham’s  London,  p.  493.] 

Is  Clay  a Mineral  ? — All  minerals  are  re- 
served by  landowners  in  the  sale  of  their  lands  to 
railway  companies.  Where  land  is  bought  by  a 
company  which  requires  to  be  levellel  to  a con- 
siderable depth,  to  whom  does  the  clay  dug  out 
belong,  to  the  company  or  the  landowner  ? If  to 
the  landowner,  the  company  cannot,  after  their 
line  is  formed,  make  any  alteration  in  it.  For  if 
the  clay  belongs  to  the  landowner  by  virtue  of  his 
reservation,  they  have  only  the  privilege  of  plac- 
ing or  using  their  line  on  the  clay  of  the  land- 
owner  ; and  if  they  require  any  alteration,  they 
must  ask  permission  of  the  landowner,  or  in  other 
words  make  a new  bargain  with  him. 

Fra.  Mewburn. 

Darlington. 

[The  term  clay  is  applied  to  hydrous-silicates  of  alu- 
mina, derived,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  decomposition 
of  felspathic  rocks,  and  which  are  generally  rendered  im- 
pure by  the  admixture  of  other  substances : such  as  lime, 
magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  &c.  Other  colouring  oxides  are 
occasionally  present  in  small  quantities  in  natural  clays. 
Strictly  speaking,  therefore,  clay  is  not  a mineral.] 

Agincourt.  — If  you,  or  any  of  your  contri- 
butors, can  tell  me  what  entitles  individuals  or 
families  to  bear  the  word  “Agincourt”  in  their 
mottoes  or  coats  of  arms,  and  for  what  this  privi- 
lege was  granted,  you  will  greatly  oblige 

D.  B.  C. 

[Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  in  his  History  of  the  Battle  of 
Agincourt,  2nd  edit.  1832,  p.  170.,  gives  a translation  of  a 
writ  relative  to  coat-armour,  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  title  to  bear  the  word  “ Agincourt  ” in  their  mottoes, 
&c.,  was  strictly  limited  to  those  who,  prior  to  that  action, 
had  borne  arms,  or  coats  of  arms,  “ by  right  of  ancestry.” 
It  was  erroneously  believed  that  every  person  who  was  at 
Agincourt  was  allowed  to  assume  whatever  armorial  bear- 
ings he  pleased,  and  many  appear  to  have  done  so ; hence 
the  publication  of  the  writ  in  1417,  above  referred  to.] 
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WHITTINGTON  AND  HIS  CAT. 

(2^^  S.  xi.  206.  253.  291.  332.) 

The  following  contribution  to  the  investigation 
into  the  history  of  Whittington  and  his  cat  may 
be  interesting  to  your  readers.  It  is  extracted 
from  a work  entitled 

“ Biographical  Notices  of  Persian  Poets,  &c.  By  the 
late  Eight  Hon.  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  Bart.  Printed  for  the 
Oriental  Translation  Fund.” 

Perhaps  it  may  be  identical  with  the  “ Persian 
version  ” of  the  story ; but  I have  not  seen  the 
Saturday  Review^  or  Mr.  Lysons’  book.  I appre- 
hend that  this  more  ancient  myth  supersedes  the 
later,  and  divides  Whittington  from  his  cat ; 
unless,  indeed,  some  story  about  the  value  of  a 
cat  may  have  been  told  by  a mariner  to  the  boy 
apprentice,  and  suggested  the  strange  venture. 

“ This  history  of  Persia,”  remarks  Sir  Gore,  “ generally 
known  as  the  Tdrikh-i-  Wasdf,  was  written  a.d.  1299.  . . . 
Happening  to  have  this  history  of  Persia  with  me  on 
board  H.  M.  ship  ‘ Lion,’  when  I was  proceeding  as  Am- 
bassador,  I consulted  it  continually  after  our  entrance 
into  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  collected  from  it  much  valuable 
information.  The  author,  in  describing  the  island  of 
Heis,  relates  the  following  curious  anecdote,  reminding 
us  of  the  memorable  ‘ Whittington,  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don Town  ’ ; — 

“ ‘ Keis,  the  eldest  son  of  a man  named  Keiser,  having 
spent  the  whole  of  his  patrimony  at  Siraf,  and  disdaining 
to  seek  for  service  in  a place  where  he  had  once  lived  in 
opulence,  passed  over  to  an  island  (from  him  called  Keis) 
opposite  to  the  city,  with  his  two  brothers,  in  a small  skiff; 
and  left  his  widowed  mother  behind,  helpless  and  forlorn. 

“ ‘ The  brothers  built  a dwelling  with  the  branches 
and  leaves  of  trees ; and  supported  life  with  dates  and 
other  fruit,  the  produce  of  the  island. 

‘ It  was  customary  for  the  masters  and  captains  of 
ships  to  ask  the  poorest  people  for  some  gift  when  they 
were  setting  out  on  a trading  voyage,  which  they  dis- 
posed of  to  the  best  advantage  at  the  port  to  which  they 
were  bound : and  if  the  trip  proved  prosperous,  and  they 
ever  returned,  they  repaid  the  amount  of  the  gift  or  ven- 
ture with  profit  upon  it,  and  a present  besides,  propor- 
tionate to  the  good  luck  with  which  in  their  opinion  the 
prayers  of  the  poor  donor  had  blessed  their  concerns. 

“ ‘ It  so  happened  that  the  captain  of  a vessel,  bound 
to  India  from  Siraf,  applied  for  a gift  to  the  poor  old  widow 
of  Keiser,  who  gave  him  the  only  property  which  the 
extravagance  of  her  sons  had  left  her  — a Persian  cat. 
The  captain,  a kind-hearted  man,  received  the  old  lady’s 
present  gratefully,  although  he  did  not  consider  it  as  the 
best  kind  of  venture  for  a foreign  port.  Heaven  had 
ordained  otherwise.  After  the  ship  had  anchored  at  an 
Indian  port,  the  captain  waited  on  the  Sovereign  with 
costly  presents,  as  is  usual;  who  received  the  offering 
graciously,  and  invited  him  to  dinner  in  a kind  and  hos- 
pitable manner.  With  some  surprise  he  perceived  that 
every  dish  at  table  was  guarded  by  a servant,  with  a rod 
in  his  hand ; but  his  curiosity  about  the  cause  of  this 
strange  appearance  was  shortly  satisfied,  without  asking 
any  questions ; for  on  looking  about,  he  perceived  hun- 
dreds of  mice  running  on  all  sides,  and  ready  to  devour 
the  viands  whenever  the  vigilance  of  the  domestics  ceased 
but  a moment. 

‘ He  immediately  thought  of  the  old  Woman’s  cat, 


and  on  the  following  day  brought  it  in  a cage  to  the 
palace.  The  mice  appeared  as  usual,  and  the  cat  played 
her  part  amongst  them,  to  the  astonishment  and  admira- 
tion of  the  Monarch  and  his  courtiers.  The  slaughter 
was  immense. 

“ ‘ The  captain  presented  the  cat  to  his  Majesty,  men- 
tioned the  case  of  the  old  lady,  and  the  motive  for  bring- 
ing so  strange,  but,  as  it  turned  out,  so  acceptable  a 
freight  with  him : on  which  the  King,  happy  at  his 
delivery  from  the  plague  of  the  mice,  not  only  rewarded 
the  captain  with  splendid  presents,  but  loaded  his  ship 
with  precious  articles  of  merchandise — the  produce  of  his 
kingdom — to  be  given  to  the  mistress  of  the  cat;  with 
male  and  female  slaves,  money,  and  jewels. 

When  the  vessel  returned  to  Siraf,  the  old  lady 
came  down  to  the  landing-place  to  ask  about  the  fate 
of  her  cat;  when,  to  her  great  joy  and  astonishment, 
the  honest  and  worthy  captain  related  to  her  the  for- 
tunate result  of  her  venture,  and  put  her  in  possession  of 
her  newly- acquired  wealth. 

“ ‘ She  immediately  sent  for  her  son  Keis  and  his  bro- 
thers to  share  her  opulence ; but  as  they  had  collected  a 
large  settlement  in  their  island,  she  was  soon  persuaded 
by  them  to  accompany  them  to  it;  where,  by  means 
of  her  riches,  they  formed  more  extensive  connexions, 
purchased  more  ships,  and  traded  largely  with  India  and 
Arabia. 

“ ‘ When  Keis  and  his  friends  had  sufficiently  added  to 
their  wealth  by  commerce,  they,  by  a signal  act  of 
treachery,  having  murdered  the  crews  of  twelve  ships 
from  Omdn  and  India  then  at  anchor  there,  seized  the 
ships  and  property  in  them.  With  this  addition  to  their 
fleet,  they  commenced  a series  of  outrageous  acts  as 
pirates,  and  successfully  resisted  every  attempt  of  the 
neighbouring  states  to  suppress  their  "wicked  practices. 
Every  year  added  to  their  power  and  wealth,  and  at 
length  a King  was  elected  to  the  chief  government  of  the 
island  of  Keis.  This  monarchy  lasted  for  nearly  two 
hundred  years,  until  the  reign  of  Atabeg  Abubekr,  a.h. 
628.,  A.D.  1230.,  when  the  descendants  of  Keis  were  re- 
duced to  vassalage  to  the  court  of  Persia.’  ” 

This  is,  doubtless,  the  original  version  of  the 
story.  It  is  more  probable  than  the  English  tale, 
for  the  Persian  cat  is  a large,  strong,  and  beauti- 
ful animal.  It  is  also  more  flattering  to  puss  ; 
who  is  thus  commemorated,  not  as  the  contingent 
founder  of  a London  firm,  but  of  an  Eastern  dy- 
nasty. Keis,  however,  is  a miserable  contrast  to 
good  upright  Whittington.  J.  R. 

The  portrait,  mentioned  by  A.  A.,  p.  293.,  is 
Elstracke’s  print.  In  Granger’s  Biographical  His- 
tory of  England,  edit.  1824  (vol.  i.  p.  79.),  after  a 
description  of  the  engraving,  is  this  note  : — 

“ The  cat  has  been  inserted,  as  the  common  people  did 
not  care  to  buy  the  print  without  it.  There  was  none 
originally  in  the  plate,  but  a skull  in  the  place  of  the  cat. 

I have  seen  only  two  proofs  of  this  portrait  in  its  first 
state,  and  these  were  fine  impressions.” 

Elstracke’s  engraving  appeared  early  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.  The  alteration  in  the  plate  was 
made  by  Peter  Stent^  a printseller  of  Pye  Corner, 
who  died  of  the  plague  in  1665. 

Edward  F.  Rimbault. 


In  Blackwood! s Mag.  for  July,  1825,  is  an 
Eastern  story  of  a wondrous  cat,  quoted  from 
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Morier’s  Travels^  and  thought  to  be  identified 
with  Whittington’s.  Have  any  of  your  querists 
noted,  or  will  they  care  to  note,  this  ? 

By-the-bye,  you  lately  noted  how  one  of  Tal- 
leyrand’s reputed  mots  had  been  abroad  in  Paris 
a generation  or  more  before  he  was  likely  to  utter 
it.  How  for  one  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  : — 

“ II  y a ici  im  fameux  Joueur  de  Violon,  qui  fait  des 
Prodiges  sur  sa  Chanterelle.  Uii  homme  disait  a un 
autre : ‘ Monsieur,  n’etes  vous  pas  enchante  ? Sentez 
vous  corabien  cela  est  difficile  ? ’ ‘ Ah,  Monsieur,’  dit 
I’autre,  ‘ je  voudrais  que  cela  fut  impossible ! ’ ” — Madame 
du  Deffand  to  Voltaire^  July,  1769. 

Parathina. 


CLOVIS : BIDLOO. 

(2"^  S.  X.  228. ; xi.  58.) 

Three  French  poems  bear  the  name  of  Clovis. 

1.  Clovis^  ou  La  France  Chretienne^  par  Jean 
Desmarets  de  Saint- Soulin.  4to.  Paris,  1657. 

Of  this  the  BiograpMe  Generate^  xiii.  847.,  says; 

“ On  sait  comment  Boileau  ridiculisa  I’ouvrage  et  I’au- 
teur,  et  quoique  Clovis  a eu  cinque  editions  en  treize  ans, 
le  publique  fut  de  I’avis  de  Boileau.” 

And  M.  Geruzez,  in  his  excellent  Histoire  de  la 
Litterature  Frangaise^  ii.  143.,  Paris,  1861,  calls 
Clovis  “ un  roman  insipide  en  vers  detestables.” 
Having  taken  it  up  merely  for  a reference,  and 
been  tempted  to  read  the  greater  part,  I cannot 
agree  with  the  critics.  I think  it  extravagant 
and  absurd,  but  it  has  many  fine  passages,  and  is 
not  insipid.  Hallam  {Literature  of  Europe^  iv. 
237.,  Paris  ed.)  does  not  give  his  own  opinion, 
but  refers  to  Bouterweck,  who  says  of  Desmarets; 

“ Sein  romantischer  Kopf  nahm  keine  Vernunft  an.  Fiir 
die  Classische  cultur  des  Styls,  durch  die  sich  die  feine- 
ren  seiner  Zeitgenossen  besonders  auszeichtneten,  hatte 
er  gar  keinen  sinn.  Es  war  also  auch  nicht  im  mind- 
esten  seine  Absicht  durch  ein  episches  Gedicht  nach  dem 
Muster  der  Bias,  oder  der  JEneis,  die  franzbsische  Lit- 
teratur  zu  bereichern,  als  er  seiner  Clodwig  schreib. 
Dieser  Clodwig  ist  nichts  mehr  und  nichts  weniger,  als 
ein  versificirter  Ritterroman  mit  alien  Fehlern  der  alten 
Ritterromane,  ohne  verstandigen  Plan,  ohne  Eleganz, 
und  ohne  Epische  Wiirde,  aber  so  reich  an  poetischer 
Ei’findung,  wie  kein  Werk  eines  andern  franzosischen 
Dichters  aus  dieser  periode.” 

After  some  more  praise,  Bouterweck  concludes : 

“Hatten-die  eleganteren  Manner,  die  in  Desmarets 
nur  einen  Phantasten  sahen,  seine  Phantasie  gehabt,  so 
wiirde  die  Franzosische  Poesie  llberhaupt  einen  andern, 
in  ihnen  ganzen  Wesen  poetischeren  charakter  angenom- 
men  haben.” — Geschichte  der  Poesie  und  Beredsamkeit^  vi. 
157-9.  Gottingen,  1807. 

2.  Clovis^  Poeme  dedie  au  Poy^  8vo.  Paris,  1725, 
par  Limojon  de  Saint  Didier. 

Only  eight  cantos  of  a poem,  very  tiresome,  so 
far  as  I have  read.  I do  not  think  it  contains  any 
thing  worth  stealing. 

3.  Clovis^  Poeme  PLeroUComique^  12mo.  3 tom., 
a la  Haye,  1763. 


Barbier  says  “ par  Le  Jeun.”  If  Wieland  and 
Alxinger  plagiarised  from  any  Clovis,  which  I 
doubt,  this  is  the  most  likely.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  books  I ever  read,  abounding  in 
wit,  fancy,  and  delicate  badinage ; and,  what  is 
remarkable  in  a poet  of  that  age,  I cannot  re- 
member one  passage  which  a lady  in  this  need 
hesitate  to  read  to  a gentleman.  Much  clever 
criticism  is  in  the  preface,  notes,  and  the  Dia- 
logues at  the  end  of  the  third  volume.  The  copy 
in  the  British  Museum  has  only  the  first  two. 

I have  searched  very  diligently  in  literary  his- 
tories, and  in  contemporary  writers,  for  an  ac- 
count of  the  author,  and  the  impression  made  by 
his  work.  I cannot  suppose  that  anything  so  good 
failed  to  create  a sensation  ; but  all  that  I have 
found  is  the  name  in  Barbier,  and  the  following 
note  in  Bouterweck  : — 

“ Bemerkenswertli  ist  das  Urtheil,  welches  der  Unge- 
nannte  der  den  Clodwig  von  Desmarets  in  das  Komische 
umgearbeitet  hat  (Clovis,  Poeme  Herot-Comique,  k Lon- 
dres  et  a Paris,  1765,  3 octavbande)  iiber  Desmarets  fallt. 
Er  nennt  ihn,  le  Sot  le  plus  singulier  qui  ait  ennuye  la 
France  avec  une  epopee.  Aber,  setzt  er  hinzu,  il  avoit 
de  I’imagination  superieure  a celle  de  toutes  nos  autres 
epopees.” 

I collect,  from  various  scattered  expressions, 
that  the  author  lived  in  the  remotest  part  of  Brit- 
tany, and  had  great  difficulty  in  procuring  books ; 
that  he  was  in  easy  circumstances ; and  that  his 
education  was  not  above  that  of  an  ordinary 
country  gentleman.  That  he  was  not  ignorant  of 
Latin  appears  from  some  remarks  on  versification, 
i.  xcvi.,  but  he  does  not  quote  it  when,  as  in  his 
specimens  of  improved  translation,  it  would  have 
been  desirable.  The  strangest  want  of  learning 
is  shown  in  his  hesitating  to  criticise  Tasso  be- 
cause he  does  not  know  Italian ; yet  he  has  a 
good  appreciation  of  the  Italian  poets.  This  is 
nearly  all  that  I have  found ; if  anyone  can  tell 
me  more  I shall  be  much  obliged. 

Le  Jeune’s  work  is  not,  as  might  be  inferred 
from  Bouterweck’s  note,  a travesty  of  Desmarets, 
but  a very  free  rifacimento  — such  as  those  for 
which  C.  F.  inquires,  2“*^  S.  xi.  288.  — up  to  the 
l4th  canto.  The  last  six  are  entirely  original. 

Bouterweck  cites  the  edition  of  London  and 
Paris,  1765,  8vo.  My  copy,  and  that  in  the 
British  Museum,  are  “a  la  Haye,”  1763,  12mo., 
and  have  not  Londres  on  the  title-page.  Are 
there  two  editions  ? 

Bidloo.— -The  biographers  do  not  mention  Bid- 
loo  as  a dramatist,  but  all  give  a life  of  Govard 
Bidloo,  professor  of  anatomy  at  Leyden,  and  phy- 
sician to  William  III.  The  Biographic  Generate 
says  that  he  was  addicted  to  poetry  in  his  youth, 
but  gave  it  up  for  medicine.  In  Van  Dyk’s 
Nagelatene  Schriften,  i.  138.,  Amsterdam,  1832, 
in  a list  of  Dutch  poets,  is  “ Govert  Bidloo,  ge- 
boren  in  1649,  Hoogleeraar  in  de  Ontleedkunde 
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te  Leyden,  bekend,  behalve  door  ziine  Mengeh 
dichten^  door  ziine  Brieven  der  gemartelde  Aposte- 
lenP  Both  works  are  cited  as  authorities  for 
the  use  of  words,  by  Huydecoper  and  Lelyveld 
in  the  Proeven  van  Taal  en  DicMkunde ; but  no 
v;riter  whom  I have  seen  notices  his  plays.  They 
fill  the  second  volume  of  his  poetical  works,  col- 
lected and  published  in  two  volumes  quarto,  at 
Leyden,  in  1719,  six  years  after  his  death.  The 
poems  are  such  as  a professor  of  anatomy  need 
not  be  ashamed  of,  or  a poet  vain.  About  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  tragedy,  Karel,  Erf- 
Prins  van  Spanje,  which  is  regular,  well  written, 
and  about  as  good  as  those  which  prevailed  in 
England  during  the  last  century.  The  unities 
are  observed ; the  scene  is  in  and  before  the 
prince’s  chamber,  and  the  time  that  which  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  representation.  W.  H.  P.  can  see 
no  sign  of  Schiller  having  read  Otway’s  Don  Car- 
los, nor  can  I of  his  having  read  Bidloo’s. 

This  is  a long  reply,  but  I venture  to  add  an 
anecdote  of  imputing  plagiarism.  At  the  first 
performance  of  Serjeant  Talfourd’s  Ion,  I sat  in 
the  pit  beside  a very  gentlemanly  stranger,  whose 
conversation  showed  that  he  belonged  to  some 
branch  of  the  law,  and  had  met  the  author  at 
consultations.  Having  ascertained  that  I knew 
no  Greek,  he  told  me  that  at  least  half  the  play 
was  translated,  as  literally  as  the  versification 
would  allow,  from  the  Ion  of  Euripides,  which 
he  had  read  through  that  morning,  and  was  sorry 
that  he  had  not  put  in  his  pocket.  At  the  end  of 
the  fourth  act  there  was  a great  burst  of  applause, 
and  he  turned  to  me  and  exclaimed,  “ Euripides, 
word  for  word;  but  what  beautiful  English  !” 

H.  B.  C. 

U.  U.  Club. 


CONCOLINEL:  COLINO  CUSTURE,  ETC. 

(2«d  S.  xi.  276.) 

I cannot  think  any  Query  “ unfortunate  ” that 
elicits  a reply  from  a correspondent  so  much  re- 
spected by  us  all  as  Me,  Keightley.  He  must, 
however,  bear  in  mind  that  many  words  are  com- 
mon in  colloquial  Italian  that  are  seldom  or  ever 
written  or  printed.  I have  resided  so  long  in 
Italy,  where  for  weeks  together  no  other  lan- 
guage than  Italian  has  come  to  my  ears,  as  to  be 
well  aware  of  this.  It  is  peculiarly  applicable  to 
those  terms  of  endearment  used  by  all  classes,  and 
formed  by  abbreviated  diminutives  of  Christian 
names.  Thus  he  would  not  find  Nini  in  any 
dictionary,  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  commonest 
phrases.  It  is  Giovannini,  our  Johnny.  Pippo  is 
Joey,  at  least  in  the  south  ; it  is  Beppo  in  Venice. 
So  Colino  is  the  diminutive  of  Cola.  Cola  Rienzi, 
Cola  Anielio  — and  in  itself  is  short  for  Niccola. 
Niccolino  is  common.  Even  were  Colin,  French, 
the  prefix  and  affix  are  clearly  Italian.  Tour 


correspondent  says  Pistol  does  not  understand 
Italian.  He  has  some  smattering,  for  he  twice 
quotes  the*proverb : — 

“ Se  Fortuna  mi  tormenta 

La  Speranza  mi  contenta,” 

besides  occasional  words. 

Again,  he  might  have  said  calmiti,  or  calmivi ; 
calmisi  is  probably  a misprint,  si  having  the  force 
of  the  French  on ; thus  si  dice,  “ people  say,”  si 
viene,  “folks  are  coming.”  But  even  in  the  present 
day  the  pronoun  is  seldom  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  imperative  in  ordinary  colloquial  phrases, 
and  in  old  Italian  (which  is,  of  course,  more  like 
the  old  Latin  construction)  still  seldomer.  Such 
words  as  scusi,  vedi,  tad,  seldom  have  the  pronoun. 

You  will  remember  the  proverb,  — 

“ Odi,  vedi,  tad, 

Se  vuoi  viver  in  pace 

and  the  fairer  portion  of  your  readers  will  remem- 
ber the  first  line  of  the  fine  song,  — 

“ Deh ! vieni  alia  finestra.” 

But  the  question  is  not  so  much  what  is  pure 
Italian,  as  what  Shakspeare,  himself  an  English- 
man, would  be  likely  to  put  into  Pistol’s  mouth. 
Thus  the  word  discutere,  to  discuss,  is  hardly  ever 
used  in  Italian  conversation  ; they  prefer  the 
word  esaminare  ; the  former  word  is  good  Italian, 
and  nevertheless  is  found  in  the  Dictionaries  of 
Altieri,  Cormon  and  Manni,  Graglia,  Meadows, 
Bottarelli,  and  I have  no  doubt  many  others.  But 
this  discutere  is  the  very  word  most  likely  to  come 
first  to  the  mind  of  an  Englishman,  because  it 
bears  most  resemblance  to  that  generally  used  in 
his  own  language.  It  possesses  also  the  very  form 
for  the  usual  colloquial  abbreviation  by  the  omis- 
sion of  the  prefix.  Thus,  discacciare,  in  common 
parlance,  is  scacciare  ; discalzare,  scalzare ; dishra- 
mare,  shramare ; esclamare  is  sclamare  ; discendere, 
scendere;  and  so  of  scaricare,  slogare,  scMudere ; 
and  a host  of  other  words ; and  why  not  scutere 
instead  of  discutere  ? I am  always  inclined  to 
give  ear  to  conjectures  that  make  sense ; though 
of  course  all  conjectures  ought  to  be  offered  with 
diffidence  ; and  I cannot  help  saying  “ Con  Colo- 
nello,"  “ with  a Colonel,''  is  not  a likely  beginning 
for  a love-song ; while  “ with  young  Colin  ” is  so, 
and  it  is  the  old  reading  without  the  alteration  of  a 
single  letter.  Again,  “ Little  girl,  the  treasure  of 
my  heart,  art  thou  a gentleman?  ” appears  to  be  such 
nonsense  as  Shakspeare  could  never  have  written  ; 
while  “ Be  quiet,  discuss  to  me,  art  thou  a gentle- 
man, discuss,”  is  the  very  thing  Pistol  would  have 
said  had  he  spoken  entirely  in  English.  Besides 
this,  it  is  the  exact  reading  of  the  old  folios,  with 
the  transposition  alone  of  two  letters ; and,  as  that 
type  and  model  of  the  true  antiquary,  Mr.  Jona- 
than Oldbuck  says,  “I  wish  with  all  my  heart 
every  conjectural  emendation  required  as  few 
concessions.”  A.  A. 
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WINCHESTER  (OXFORD)  POETS:  RHEDECYNA. 
(2"^  S.  xi.  329.) 

W.  W.  will  find  the  distich  — 

“ Alma  novem  genuit  celebres  Rhedecyna  poetas, 

Bubb,  Stubb,  Grubb,  Crabbe,  Trapp,  Young,  Carey, 
Tickell,  Evans,” 

in  Percy’s  Reliques,  in  the  notes  to  the  15th  ballad, 
series  iii.  book  3.,  “ Saint  George  for  England  ” — 
a ballad  which  was  written  by  Grubb.  The  same 
notes  contain  an  account  of  Grubb,  and  a hint  or 
two  as  to  the  other  names.  Bubb  is  the  well- 
known  Bubb  Dodington  *,  Stubb  is  probably 
Henry  Stubbe,  of  whom  Anthony  Wood  has  given 
a very  graphic  account,  as  “ the  most  noted  La- 
tinist and  Grecian  of  his  age ; a singular  mathe- 
matician, and  thoroughly  read  in  all  political 
matters,  councils,  ecclesiastical  and  profane  histo- 
ries ; had  a voluble  tongue,  and  seldom  hesitated 
either  in  public  disputes  or  common  discourse  ; ” 
but  goes  on  to  accuse  him  of  want  of  common 
sense  or  principle. 

For  Grubb,  see  Percy.  Trapp  was  the  first 
professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford  (appointed  In  1708)  ; 
was  manager  for  Sacheverell  on  his  trial,  chap- 
lain  to  Bolingbroke,  and  translator  of  Virgil 
into  blank  verse,  and  of  Paradise  Lost  into  Latin 
verse.  Young  is  the  author  of  the  Night  Thoughts. 
Tickell  is  the  friend  of  Addison,  and  rival  of 
Pope.  Of  Dr.  Evans  “ the  epigrammatist,”  a no- 
tice appears  in  Chalmers’,  and  a similar  one  in 
Rose’s  Riographical  Dictionary.  There  is  an  allu- 
sion to  him  in  The  Dunciad.,  book  ii.  v.  116. 

Who  Crabbe  and  Carey  are,  we  cannot  say. 
There  are  two  or  three  Careys  (Robert  Carey, 
Henry  Carey,  author  of  “ Sally  in  our  Alley,” 
Thomas  Carew),  any  one  of  whom  may  be  the 
real  Simon  Pure.  Rhedecyna  of  course  means 
Oxford.  Young  is  perhaps  the  only  Winchester 
man  of  the  nine.  Stubb  was  under  Busby  at 
Westminster;  Trapp  was  at  INew  College  School, 
Oxford  ; Tickell  at  some  school  in  Cumberland. 

L.  C. 


I can  assure  W.  W.  that  no  Wykehamist  ever 
called  Winchester  (Yenta  or  Wintonia  ) Rhede- 
cyna, which  Is  the  name  of  Oxford.  The  couplet 
which  he  quotes,  therefore,  refers  to  that  Univer- 
sity. Young,  the  author  of  the  Night  Thoughts^ 
was  educated  at  Winchester.  Trapp  (of  Wadham 
College)  was  probably  the  Professor  of  Poetry, 
and  Tickell  (of  Queen’s  College),  the  friend  of 
Addison.  Under  the  head  of  “ Evans,”  in  Chal- 
mers’s Biographical  Dictionary.,  I find  the  follow- 
ing passage : — 

“ He  is  generally  styled  Dr.  Evans  the  Epigrammatist, 
and  was  one  of  the  Oxford  wits  enumerated  in  the  fol* 


* Bubb’s  best  known  verses  are  those  in  Dodsley’s  Col- 
lection, addressed  at  first  to  Walpole  on  his  birthday,  and 
afterwards  mutato  nomine  to  Bute ! 


lowing  distich,  wretchedly  imitated  in  the  Additions  to 
Pope,  vol.  i.  p.  163. : — 

‘ Alma  novem  genuit  celebres  Rhedycina  poetas. 

Bub,  Stubb,  Cobb,  Crabb,  Trapp,  Young,  Carey, 
Tickell,  Evans.’ 

“ It  is  likewise  mentioned  in  The  Dunciad,  book  ii.  v. 
110.” 

W.  W.’s  “ Grubb  ” must,  therefore,  be  corrected 
Cobb.  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  M.A. 


I do  not  know  what  Winchester  school  may  be 
called  by  Winchester  scholars,  but  it  is  certain 
that  neither  Stubb,  Crabbe,  Trapp,  nor  Tickell 
were  educated  there.  Of  the  nine  names  occur- 
ing  in  the  couplet  quoted  by  W.  W.,  Young  alone, 
I believe,  was  educated  at  Winchester  ; probably 
Bubb  and  Grubb  are  mythical  personages  only, 
whose  names  are  put  in  to  give  ludicrousness  to 
the  line.  In  the  original,  which  I remember  to 
have  seen  many  years  ago,  the  name  of  the  place 
is  Rhedycina,  which,  as  you  observe,  is  a well-known 
name  of  Oxford.  But  Oxford  has  not  the  credit 
of  having  produced  all  of  those  mentioned  in  the 
line,  whose  names  are  known'  as  poets  — Stubb, 
Trapp,  Young,  Tickell,  and  I believe,  Carey,  the 
translator  of  Dante,  were  Oxford  men,  and  are 
sufficiently  well  known.  Stubb,  however,  was 
more  distinguished  as  a classical  scholar  than  as  a 
poet ; but  Crabbe,  the  greatest  of  them,  did  not 
receive  a university  education  at  all.  He  may, 
however,  have  had  an  honorary  degree  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  but  his 
poetical  genius  was  not  fostered  there.  Evans 
may  possibly  be  the  Rev.  John  Evans,  Vicar  of 
Whixall,  Salop,  formerly  of  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford, who  has  published  more  than  one  volume  of 
poetry,  less  known  than  it  deserves  to  be. 

S.  H.  M. 


RED  TAPE. 

"(2«'*  S.  xi.  329.) 

Red  tape  appears  to  be  used  exclusively  in  the 
public  offices  of  this  country,  and  is  probably  of 
no  great  antiquity.  It  may  have  been  originally 
imported  from  Holland,  but  there  is  no  reason  for 
connecting  it  with  William  III.  Tape  was  a con- 
venient and  cheap  material  for  tying  up  loose 
papers ; and  as  white  tape  soon  became  dirty, 
coloured  tape  was  preferred.  Why  the  colour 
red  was  preferred  for  tape,  as  for  sealing-wax  and 
wafers,  depended  on  some  accident  which  it  Is  not 
easy  to  trace.  On  occasions  of  public  mourning, 
black  tape  is  sometimes  served  out  in  the  govern- 
ment offices. 

The  corresponding  article,  which  has  for  some 
time  been  used  by  solicitors  and  attorneys  for 
tying  up  their  papers,  is  green  ferret ; which 
Johnson,  in  his  Dictionary,  defines  to  be  “ a hind 
of  narrow  woollen  tape.”  What  the  origin  of  the 
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word/erre^  in  this  sense  may  be,  does  not  appear. 
It  is  evidently  different  from  that  of  the  same 
word  as  denoting  the  animal,  which  is  derived 
from  the  French  furet;  and  the  French  furet 
seems  to  be  formed  from  the  Latin  viverra. 

Kespecting  the  introduction  of  sealing-wax,  all 
the  information  which  can  be  desired  is  given  by 
Beckmann,  in  his  History  of  Inventions^  art.  Seal- 
ing-wax, vol.  i.  p.  208.  Its  use  appears  to  have 
originated  about  the  year  1563 ; but  it  did  not 
become  general  till  the  following  century.  It  was 
at  first  called  cire  d' Espagne.  Compare  M‘Cul- 
loch’s  Commercial  Dictionary^  arts.  Lac  and 
Sealing-wax.  L. 


Though  I cannot  assist  J.  P.  O.  in  his  inquiries 
concerning  red  tape,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to 
mention  that  the  best  white  tape  is  still  called 
Dutch  tape ; and  from  being  made  of  linen  was, 
doubtless,  so  called  at  the  time  when  the  manu- 
facture of  linen  was  confined  to  Holland.  I 
should  think  it  probable,  that  the  manufacture  of 
sealing-wax  was  carried  on  by  the  Dutch,  owing 
to  the  facilities  they  had  of  obtaining  the  materials 
from  their  Indian  possessions.  Sixty  or  seventy 
years  ago,  sealing-wax  was  considered  a much 
greater  luxury  than  it  is  now  ; and  the  use  of  it 
more  confined  to  those  whose  rank  entitled  them 
to  wear  seals,  which  also  were  of  very  different 
dimensions  to  those  now  in  use.  A little  anecdote 
on  the  subject  of  sealing-wax,  illustrating  these 
observations,  may  not  perhaps  be  uninteresting  to 
sonie  of  your  readers  ; and  may  also  recall  to 
their  remembrance  other  traits  of  past  times.  An 
aged  relative  of  mine,  not  long  deceased,  has  often 
told  me  of  a lady,  the  widow  of  an  officer,  enjoy- 
ing a small  pension,  who  added  to  her  income  by 
the  re-making  of  sealing-wax  from  seals  taken 
from  letters,  and  which  her  friends  carefully  col- 
lected and  preserved  for  her.  Cleared  from  the 
paper,  melted  and  moulded,  the  sale  aided  her 
small  means ; and,  no  doubt,  answered  the  pur- 
pose to  most  persons  who,  in  those  times,  carried 
on  a correspondence.  E,  S.  W, 


From  the  following  advertisement  in  the  Public 
Intelligencer  for  Dec.  6th,  1658  (No.  153.),  it 
would  appear  that  red  tape  was  used  by  London 
lawyers  two  centuries  ago  : — 

“ A little  bundle  of  Papers,  tied  with  a red  Tape,  were 
lost  on  Friday  last  was  a seven  night,  between  Worcester- 
house  and  Lincoln’s-inn.  Also  a Paper-Book  bound  in 
Leather  and  blue  coloured  Leafs.  If  any  one  who  hath 
found  them,  will  bring  or  send  them  to  Mr.  Graves  his 
Chamber  in  Lincoln’s  Inn,  they  shall  receive  satisfaction 
for  their  pains.” 

S.  H.  H. 


MEDi.aEVAL  AND  Modern  Measures  (2*^^  S.  xi. 
328.) — “ In  measuring  old  buildings,”  says  A.  A., 


“I  have  often  observed  that  their  dimensions 
concur  with  yardsi  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Eoman  Uriconium,  where  I have  observed  that 
the  foundation- walls  are  just  one  yard  in  thick- 
ness. The  published  plan  of  the  walls  shows  also 
that  they  are  multiples  of  the  yard  measure.  The 
rudest  measurement  of  length  would  be  the  ex- 
panded arms  or  fathom,  half  of  which  is  the  yard; 
the  cubit,  or  length  from  the  finger-tip  to  the 
elbow  (half  a yard),  gave  the  more  modern  ell^  as 
the  thickness  of  the  thunib  furnished  the  inch. 
In  the  complete  table  of  the  sixteenth  century 
{Penny  Cyclop.^  xxvii.  197.),  the  breadth  of  four 
barleycorns  {not  three  in  length)  makes  a digit,  or 
finger’s  breadth ; four  digits  make  a palm  (mea- 
sured across  the  middle  joints  of  the  fingers)  ; 
four  palms  are  one  foot ; a foot  and  a half  is  a 
cubit ; ten  palms,  or  two  feet  and  a half,  are  a 
step  (gressus)  ; two  steps,  or  five  feet,  are  a pace 
(passus)  ; ten  feet  are  a perch  ; 125  paces  are  an 
Italic  stadium ; eight  stadia,  or  a thousand  paces, 
are  an  Italic  mile ; four  Italic  miles  are  a German 
mile;  and  five  Italic  miles  are  a Swiss  mile.  Here 
the  foot  is  considerably  less  than  the  ancient  Ro- 
man foot  of  11*6  English  inches;  the  average 
human  foot  certainly  has  not  that  length.  In  the 
sixteenth  century,  books  furnished  printed  lines 
representing  the  length  of  a foot  or  palm  accord- 
ing to  what  the  page  would  admit.  In  treading 
over  the  ground,  two  steps  is  almost  exactly  five 
English  feet,  and  in  roughly  measuring  distances, 
four  steps  being  equal  to  ten  feet,  is  convenient 
for  reckoning  by  the  decimal  scale,  and  this  is  the 
rod,  pole,  or  perch,  and  the  oldest  English  perch; 
although  in  this  country  and  France  the  perch 
varies  from  7|,  10,  12,  15, 16,  18,  20,  21,  22,  25  to 
27  feet.  By  an  early  statute  “ Compositio  Ulna- 
rum  et  Perticarum,”  the  perch  or  rod  was  fixed 
at  16|  feet  or  5|-  yards.  The  ten  or  five  foot  staff 
as  applied  to  field  measurement  would  not  super- 
sede the  yard  in  the  measurement  of  cloth.  The 
former  called  into  exercise  the  Jegs,  the  latter 
gave  employment  to  the  hands.  The  sliding  rule, 
little  known  on  the  Continent,  was  invented  by 
Oughtred  in  1 630,  six  feet  in  length ; hence  those 
who  do  not  require  or  understand  the  method  of 
computation  thereby,  have  been  satisfied  with  the 
pocket  two-foot  rule,  wanting  the  slide. 

T.  J.  Buckton. 

Lichfield. 

York  Street,  Westminster  (2*^^^  S.  xi.  329.) 
— In  reply  to  Dr.  Doran’s  courteous  reference 
to  me,  I think  it  right  to  say  that  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham was  undoubtedly  wrong  in  stating  that  York 
Street  derived  its  name  from  Sharp,  Archbishop 
of  York.  Hatton,  in  his  New  View,,  1708,  men- 
tions “ Petit  France  ” (vol.  i.  p.  63.) ; and  the 
Archbishop’s  “house,  situate  in  Petit  France” 
(vol  ii.  p.  639.) 

In  an  old  map,  which  I shall  be  most  happy  to 
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show  Dr.  Doran,  “ Petit  France  ” again  occurs. 
The  date  is  later  than  the  Archbishop’s  death, 
which  occurred  in  1713  : for  it  contains  an  eleva- 
tion of  St.  John’s  church  complete,  which  was 
begun  in  1721,  and  opened  in  1728  ; being  con- 
secrated on  June  20.  The  map  in  Strype’s  StoiVy 
dated  1755,  likewise  shows  the  name  of  “Pettie 
France.”  In  Maitland’s  London^  edited  by  En- 
tick,  1772  (vol.  ii.  p.  1343.),  “ Pettie  France” 
still  appears. 

Gen.  Amherst  died  in  1781  at  the  present 
Dover  House,  Whitehall.  And  the  next  occu- 
pant of  the  house  was  Frederick,  Duke  of  York  ; 
who  vacated  it  before  the  year  1792.  In  honour 
of  his  residence  among  them,  the  parishioners  of 
St.  Margaret’s  changed  the  name  of  Petty  France 
to  that  of  York  Street,  as  I have  stated  in  the 
work  referred  to  by  Dr.  Doran. 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  M.A. 

Kobert  Burns  (2“**  S.  xi.  307.)  — I desire  to 
thank  your  correspondent  r.  for  his  prompt  re- 
sponse to  my  inquiry.  The  verses  of  Struthers 
are  indeed  very  touching,  and  worthy  to  be  pre- 
served ; but  they  are  not  the  particular  lines  to 
which  my  mind  reverted.  These  still  remain  un- 
chronicled. Rhys. 

The  Herbert  Family  (2“^  S.  xi.266.) — Burke’s 
Landed  Gentry  gives  every  family’s  own  account  of 
itself,  which  is  necessarily  more  or  less  accurate, 
as  the  head  of  the  family  is  more  or  less  qualified 
to  give  the  required  information.  The  royal 
pedigrees,  on  the  other  hand,  may  fairly  be  as- 
sumed to  be  made  out  from  documents  actually 
within  the  compiler’s  reach ; hence  there  will  be 
occasional  discrepancies.  P.  P. 

The  Alphabet  (2*^^  S.  xi.  209.)  -—A  friend  has 
sent  me  three  sentences,  each  containing  every 
letter  of  the  alphabet  once  only  : i and  j being 
considered  as  the  same  letter,  and  also  u and  v. 
The  first  two  are  about  as  good  as  my  own  ; but 
the  third  is  admirable  : marriage,  cheerfulness, 
and  the  main  chance,  are  three  fair  average 
maxims.  Calling  my  own  (1.)  for  future  reference, 
those  which  have  been  sent  to  me  are : 2.  Quiz 
my  black  whigs ; export  fund.  3.  Dumpy  quiz, 
whirl  back  fogs  next.  4.  Get  nymph ; quiz  sad 
brow  ; fix  luck.  A.  De  Morgan. 

Langue  d’oi  and  Langue  d’oc  (2*^^  S.  xi.  186.) 
— ,When  John  de  Ford  says  that  these  expres- 
sions mean  merely  and  simply  goose’s  tongue,  I 
have  a difficulty  in  determining  whether  he  is 
laughing  at  his  reader,  or  cackling  himself.  Sis- 
mondi,  in  his  Literature  of  the  South  of  Europe^ 
(Roscoe’s  translation,  Bohn,  vol.  i.  p.  189.),  tells 
us|,the  Provengal  tongue,  used  by  the  people  of  the 
South  of  France,  was  called  the  Langue  d'oc,  and 
the  Wallon,  used  by  the  Northern  French,  Langue 
d'oil  or  d’om,  from  the  affirmative  word  of  each 


language,  as  the  Italian  was  then  called  the  Langue 
de  si,  and  the  German  the  Langue  de  ya.  This 
note  brought  up  to  my  recollection  the  apostrophe 
to  Pisa  : — 

“ Ahi  Pisa,  vituperio  delle  genti 
Del  bel  paese  la  dove  ’1  si  suona,”  etc., 

in  Dante’s  episode  of  Count  Ugolino,  one  of 
the  highest  compositions  called  into  existence  by 
the  human  intellect.  In  Biagioli’s  edition  of 
Dante,  will  be  found  a learned  note  on  the  line  — 
“ Del  bel  paese  Ik  dove  ’1  si  suona,”  — 
to  the  same  effect  as  Sismondi,  besides  giving  ad- 
ditional authorities ; and  after  quoting  Dante  in 
his  Vita  Nuova,  Varchi  in  his  Ercolano,  and  Ben- 
venuto da  Imola,  who  express  a similar  opinion 
with  Sismondi,  Biagioli  concludes  his  note  with 
this  expression  which  I translate.  “ If  these  three 
authorities  of  Dante,  Varchi,  and  Benvenuto,  are 
not  sufficient,  others  still  might  be  adduced ; but 
I believe  these  more  than  suflicient.”  So  also  does 
it  appear  to  me,  and  with  this  I quit  the  subject. 

W.  H.  F. 

Memoranda  (2"^  S.  xi.  338.) — If  this  Latin 
plural  be  not  proper  English,  what  of  the  Greek 
phenomena,  which  the  boldest  Briton  will  hardly 
turn  into  phenomenons  — unless  in  such  a case  as 
“ infant  phenomenons,”  &c.  Surely,  having  laid 
hold  of  the  singular  of  so  many  foreign  words,  we 
may  as  well  take  their  plural  also,  without  dis- 
figuring them  while  adding  to  our  own  hissing 
terminations.  Parathina. 

Sayers,  the  Caricaturist  (2"®  S.  x.  274.)  — 
The  political  poem  by  James  Sayers,  entitled 
The  New  Game  at  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  not  hav- 
ing called  forth  any  observations,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  point  out  an  error  or  two  in  the  4th 
stanza : — 

“ Sam  Whitbread  was  next 
By  all  Court  Cards  perplex’d. 

Since  at  this  trade  the}'^  reckon  no  score ; 

Por  at  Cribbage  ’tis  known 
That  in  Court  Cards  alone, 

You  can  count  fifteen -two,  fifteen-four.” 

The  stanza  should  run  thus  ; — - 

“ Sam  Whitbread  rose  next, 

By  all  Court  Cards  perplex’d, 

Since  at  his  trade  they  reckon  no  score ; 

Por  at  Cribbage  ’tis  known 
That  with  Court  Cards  alone 
You  can’t  count  fifteen-two  fifteen-four.” 

These  may  be  only  clerical  errors,  or  your  cor- 
respondent is  no  cribbage  player.  At  all  events 
the  errors  should  not  be  handed  down  to  posterity 
in  the  pages  of  “ N.  & Q.”  J-  Speed  D. 

Sewardstone. 

Yorkshire  Words  (2*“^  S.  xi.  156.)  — Permit 
me  to  trouble  you  again  with  a reply  to  J.  H.^ 

Gare,  in  the  sense  indicated,  means  the  trian- 
gular portion  of  the  field  remaining  to  be  ploughed. 
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after  all  the  furrows  have  been  taken  its  entire 
length,  and  which  must  then  be  finished  by  turn- 
ing shorter  each  “ bout  ” ; this  may  be  occasioned 
by  the  field  being  broader  at  one  end  than  the 
other,  the  corners  being  more  or  less  than  right 
angles,  or  the  fences  crooked. 

The  word  is  yet  occasionally  heard  in  the  rural 
districts  : “ a narrow  gare^'‘  being  a more  common 
expression.  It  has  reference  to  shape,  rather  than 
situation ; and  appears  to  be  synonymous  with 
gore^  which  Kennet  and  Baily  describe  as  a small 
narrow  strip  of  ground. 

It  seems  to  be  of  Anglo-Sax.  origin.  Bosworth 
has  gar,  a dart,  spear,  lance,  &c. ; and  gdra^  long 
and  pointed  like  a spear,  an  angular  point  of 
land,  a promontory.  The  Yorkshire  ploughman’s 
gare  being  also  long  and  pointed  like  a spear,  may 
be  from  the  same  root. 

It  is  also  used  by  the  Yorkshire  dress-makers 
(mantua*  makers)  to  denote  a long  triangular  piece 
of  cloth,  inserted  in  the  skirt  of  a garment  to 
widen  the  lower  portion  of  it ; and  this  is  the  de- 
finition given  by  Collier,  Halliwell,  Bailey,  Wright, 
and  the  Craven  Gloss. 

According  to  Blount  (^Gloss.  Ang.  Nova'),  sea- 
men say  a sail  is  cut  goaring,  when  it  is  cut  slop- 
ing by  degrees,  and  is  broader  at  the  clew  than 
at  the  earing.  C.  Forrest. 

Cardonnee  Family  S.  xi.  335.)  — In  the 
obituary  page  of  the  London  Magazine  for  Oct. 
1744,  occurs  the  name  “ James  Cardonell  (sic), 
Esq.,  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Customs 
for  Scotland.”  S.  H.  H. 

“Raising  or  Lazarus”  (2”*^  S.  xi. 228.276.) 

I have  rather  a curious  old  line  engraving  of  this 
subject,  inscribed  “ lacobus  Palma,  Inue.,  Lucas 
Kilianus,  Sculptor.  Below,  in  the  middle,  a coat 
of  arms ; crest,  a rabbit,  flanked  by  two  Latin 
verses,  and  dedicated  — 

“Reverendo  admodum  et  nobiliss®  viro  Dn  lohanni 
Georgio  Werdenstein  Cathedral.  Ecelesiar.  Avreaten. 
Canon.  Cantoriae  Avgust.  Canonico,  Frseposito  Geisenhvs, 
Sereniss.*  Boiari,  PP.  A.  Consil.  Dn  svo  oni  observ.  co- 
lendo.  Aug.  uindel.  Dominicus  Custos,  D.D.D.  a®  Sacro 
lubilsei,  MDC.” 

This  may  perhaps  interest  Remigius,  and  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  where  the  picture  is,  to 
be  referred  to  some  account  of  Palma  and  Kilia- 
nus, and  to  have  an  explanation  of  the  dedication  ? 

J.  C.  H. 

In  an  illustrated  copy  of  Macklin’s  Bible,  48 
vols.  folio,  in  my  possession,  this  subject  has  four- 
teen illustrations,  the  principal  of  which  are  — 

1.  Large  etching  after  Rembrandt. 

2.  Original  sketch  in  wash,  by  Pietro  Dandini. 

3.  Original  drawing  in  pencil,  by  Vincenzio  Dandini. 

4.  Engraving  by  Van  Hove,  after  Freeman. 

5.  Etching  by  Sievier,  after  Sebastian  del  Piombo. 

6.  Engraving  by  Mynde,  after  Anon. 

7.  Large  drawing  in  red  chalk,  Anonymous. 


8.  Engraving  by  Thompson,  after  Franklin  (altered 
from  Rembrandt.) 

9.  Original  drawing  in  pencil  and  wash,  by  La  Sueur 
(formerly  in  the  collection  of  Prince  Razouraazky.) 

The  others  are  of  minor  importance.  The  pic- 
ture by  Sebastian  del  Piombo  has,  I believe,  been 
frequently  engraved,  and,  if  I mistake  not,  the 
original  is  in  the  National  Gallery. 

John  Gray  Bell. 

Manchester. 

Brettell  (2“^  S.  xi.  319.)  — H.  S.  G.  asks 
“ Who  was  the  Rev.  Joseph  Brettell,  author  of  the 
Country  Minister  ? ” In  Holland’s  Poets  of  York- 
shire we  read : — 

“Jacob  [not  Joseph]  Brettell  was  born  at  Gainsbro’, 
where  his  father  was  an  Unitarian  preacher,  as  he  himself 
has  been  for  many  3mSrs  at  Rotherham,  in  which  town,  in 
1825,  he  printed  a poem  entitled  the  Country  Minister, 
which  he  dedicated  to  Earl  Fitzwilliam.  In  1828  he  pub- 
lished a volume  of  Sketches  in  Verse,  from  the  Historical 
Books  of  the  Old  Testament.’' 

Then  follows  a pleasing  extract  from  the  first- 
named  work,  descriptive  of  the  vale  of  Canklow — 
a scene  which  has  also  been  celebrated  by  Brettell’s 
sometime  townsman,  the  late  Ebenezer  Elliott.  D. 

The  author  of  the  Country  Minister,  12mo., 
1821,  is  the  Rev.  Jacob  Brettell,  who  is  at  the 
present  time  one  of  the  Unitarian  ministers  at 
Rotherham.  Mr.  Brettell’s  father,  also  called 
Jacob,  was  for  many  years  Unitarian  minister  at 
Gainsborough.  He  died  in  or  about  the  year 
1810.  I knew  the  elder  Mr.  Brettell  well.  In 
his  later  days  he  kept  a school,  and  for  upwards 
of  five  years  I was  one  of  his  pupils. 

Edward  Shaw  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Moors. 

Roger  Ascham  (2“**  S.  xi.  287.)  — There  is  an 
engraved  portrait  of  this  old  author  prefixed  to 
Elstob’s  edition  of  his  Epistles,  8vo.  1703.  It  is  a 
small  whole-length,  reading  a letter  to  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth, engraved  by  M.  Burghers.  It  has  been 
copied  by  Richardson.  I have  an  indistinct  re- 
collection of  having  once  seen  an  oil  painting  of 
Roger  Ascham.  Query,  is  it  in  any  of  the  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  colleges  ? Edward  F.  Rimbault. 

Ancestry  of  Cromwell  (2"^.S.  xi.  185.)— Will 
either  of  your  readers  oblige  by  giving  some  in- 
formation as  to  the  descendants  of  other  sons  of 
Morgan  ap  William  or-  Williams  ? 

In  lolo  Morganwg,  App.  p.  162.,  it  appears  that 
Sir  Richard  Williams  had  an  elder  brother  John 
Williams.  Qy.  his  descendants  ? Glwysig. 

Whistling  Mice  (2"*  S.  xi.  308.)  — I do  not 
think  it  is  very  uncommon  to  find  mice  with  a 
sort  of  whistling  habit.  I heard  one  in  an  old 
house  in  the  city  and  caught  it  in  a trap.  It  con- 
tinued the  occasional  whistle  low  and  soft  in  the 
cage,  but  soon  pined  away.  G.  W. 
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Heart  Burial  (2“^  S.  xi.  70.  134.)  — During 
some  repairs  which  were  being  effected  in  Christ 
Church,  Cork,  in  the  year  1829,  a leaden  case  was 
discovered  in  the  shape  of  a human  heart.  The 
following  account  of  this  discovery  I took  down 
from  Mr.  M^^Carthy,  an  extremely  intelligent  man, 
in  August  1857,  who  was  sexton  of  the  church 
when  the  case  was  found  : — 

“ A workman  was  lowering  a portion  of  the  foundation 
of  one  of  the  arches  on  which  the  old  church  rested  (now 
to  be  seen  in  the  vaults),  his  bar  slipped  through  an 
aperture;  on  putting  in  his  hand,  he  discovered  that  a 
recess  was  built  in  the  centre,  where  was  a flag  with  two 
iron  rings  inserted ; within  this  flag  the  heart  was  found, 
resting  on  what  turned  out  on  examination  to  be  a coffin 
lid(?)  of  great  strength.  Unfortunately,  the  workman 
drew  out  the  leaden  case  with  such  violence  as  to  break 
in  pieces  a thin  silver  plate  w^hich  was  under  it,  and 
adorned  with  some  heraldic  devices.  The  existence  of 
this  recess  was  hitherto  unknown.  Mr.  M'^Carthy  states 
that  no  further  disturbance  of  this  locality  took  place: 
the  fragments  of  the  plate  were  carefully  relaid,  the  aper- 
ture closed  up,  and  the  heart  deposited  in  a store  room  in 
the  church.” 

At  this  time  I made  inquiries  after  the  leaden 
case,  and  eventually  discovered  it  in  the  vaults 
under  a heap  of  lumber.  At  the  request  of  some 
archmological  friends,  I opened  the  case  ; when  a 
human  heart  presented  itself,  embedded  in  the 
material  used  for  embalming  it,  which  was  some 
resinous  substance  mixed  with  salt.  Some  medi- 
cal men,  who  saw  it,  expressed  their  astonishment 
at  the  wonderful  preservation  of  its  most  minute 
parts ; it  was  quite  soft,  and  stained  a lawn  hand- 
kerchief that  was  applied  to  it.  The  leaden  cases 
weighed  5 lb.  12^  oz.,  and  measured  6^  in.  across 
at  the  top,  and  8 in.  in  height.  The  embalming 
matter  weighed  1 lb.  14  oz.,  and  the  human  heart 
7|-  oz.  After  a careful  drawing  was  made  of  the 
heart,  the  cases  were  soldered,  and  proper  mea- 
sures taken  for  its  preservation.  R.  C. 

Cork. 

The  Elms,  Smitheield  (2°^  S.  xi.  150.  236.) 
— The  conjecture  of  your  valued  correspondent, 
Mr.  Corner,  is  marked  with  his  usual  acumen  : 
still  Stow  (p.  382.,  ed.  1603,)  says : — 

“ In  the  sixt  of  Henrie  the  fifth,  a new  building  was 
made  in  this  west  part  of  Smithfield  betwixt  the  said 
Poole  and  the  River  of  the  Weis,  or  Tuvnemill  brook e,  in 
a place  then  called  Ihe  Elmes,  for  that  their  grew  many 
Elme  trees,  and  this  had  been  the  place  of  execution  for 
Offenders : since  the  which  time  the  building  there  hath 
beene  so  encreased,  that  now  remaineth  not  one  tree 
growing.” 

The  object  of  my  Query  is,  however,  not  so 
much  the  derivation  of  the  word  as  the  earliest 
notice  of  the  place.  I still  think  from  the  phrase, 
“ ulmellos,”  in  the  Roll  that  I cited,  the  elms 
could  not  have  been  planted  long  before  1219. 
If  Mr.  Corner,  therefore,  can  find  any  mention 
a reasonable  distance  before  that  time,  I think  his 
conjecture  must  be  accepted.  A.  A. 

Poets’  Corner. 
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The  Life  of  Richard  Porson,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Greek 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge  from  1792  to  1808.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Selby  Watson,  M.A.  (Longman.) 

It  is  certainly  strange,  as  Mr.  Watson  remarks,  that  so 
eminent  a scholar  and  critic  as  Richard  Porson  — a man 
whom  not  only  his  countrymen,  but  the  whole  learned 
world  acknowledge  to  have  been  the  head  of  his  depart- 
ment in  literature  — should  up  to  this  time  have  been 
honoured  with  no  complete  biography.  Mr.  Watson  has, 
in  the  volume  before  us,  thrown  into  order  the  various 
particulars  concerning  Porson  which  have  hitherto  been 
suffered  to  lie  scattered  and  unconnected,  and  combined 
them  with  such  information  regarding  him  as  might  he 
discoverable.  What  pains  Mr.  Watson  has  taken  to  search 
out  new  materials  may  be  seen  bj"  a glance  at  the  names 
of  the  numerous  men  of  letters,  to  wUom  in  his  Preface 
he  makes  his  acknowledgments  for  communications  on 
the  subject.  But  owing  to  the  peculiar  character  of 
Porson,  his  aversion  to  writing,  and  the  lamentable  fail- 
ing which  marked  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  the  re- 
searches of  Mr.  Watson  have  not  led  to  so  many  new 
discoveries  as  might  otherwise  have  rewarded  his  in- 
quiries. The  book  is,  however,  still  one  of  very  consider- 
able interest ; though  that  interest  is  of  a most  painful 
character,  springing  as  it  does  from  the  contrast  between 
Porson,  the  greatest  scholar  of  the  da}’’,  and  to  whose 
pure  and  inflexible  love  of  truth  Bishop  Turton  has  borne 
such  noble  testimony,  and  Porson  the  victim  of  the 
grossest  indulgence.  In  one  page  the  scholar  is  delighted 
at  the  learning,  acumen,  and  honesty  of  the  man ; in  the 
next  the  moralist  mourns  over  the  degradation  into 
which  all  that  excellence  is  plunged  by  one  fatal  weak- 
ness. BIr.  Watson’s  book,  besides  containing  all  that  we 
shall  probably  ever  know  of  Richard  Porson,  furnishes  a 
great  deal  of  information  not  only  with  respect  to  the 
controversies  in  which  Porson  was  engaged,  but  with 
respect  to  his  literary  contemporaries,  *and  the  state  of 
classical  literature  in  his  day. 

The  Fall  of  Man,  or  Paradise  Lost,  by  Coedmon.  Trans- 
lated in  Verse  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  with  a New  Metrical 
Arrangement  of  the  Lines  of  part  of  the  Original  Text,  and 
an  Introduction  on  the  Versification  of  Coedmon.  By 
William  H.  F.  Bosanquet,  Esq.  (Longman.) 

The  present  edition  of  the  Fall  of  Man,  written  by 
one,  who  from  a herdsman  became  a monk  of  Whitby, 
and  who  may  lay  claim  to  be  considered,  not  only  the 
Father  of  English  Poetry,  but  perhaps  the  finest  Chris- 
tian author  of  narrative  poetry  in  any  of  the  dialects 
of  modern  Europe,  is  well  deserving  of  the  attention  of 
the  philologist,  and  not  less  so,  of  tire  student  of  our  Na- 
tional Literature.  The  present  work  is  not  a paraphrase 
of  the  first  part  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  but  is  a work  of 
the  imagination  on  the  most  sublime  subject,  founded,  as 
Mr.  Bosanquet  observes,  upon  the  Scriptures,  upon  tra- 
dition, and  pious  belief,  and  treated  with  all  the  simpli- 
city and  grandeur  of  the  Sacred  writings.  The  poem  is 
here  produced  in  a way  which  shows  that  the  editor  has 
brought  to  his  task  the  accomplishments  of  a Scholar  and 
the  feelings  of  a Poet. 

Private  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Raikes  with  the  Diihe 
of  Wellington,  and  other  distinguished  Contemporaries, 
Edited  by  his  Daughter  Harriet  Raikes.  (Bentley.) 

The  grave  and  the  gay  are  intermingled  in  the  present 
volume  in  a very  remarkable  degree.  The  pleasant 
Walpolish  letters  of  Rokeby,  Alvanley,  and  others  of  that 
glorious  race  of  dandies,  who  flourished  among  us  “in  the 
old  time,  when  George  the  Fourth  was  King,”  contrasting 
strongly  with  the  grave  marked  common  sense  which 
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distinguishes  the  letters  of  the  Great  Duke.  It  is  a vo- 
lume which  future  historians  will  refer  to.  The  Duke’s 
views  of  the  war  fever  in  France,  and  the  comparative 
indifference  to  it  which  was  manifested  in  this  country, 
are  very  remarkable.  We  could  pick  out  some  half 
dozen  passages  on  this  point  which  it  were  well  to  bring 
under  the  special  notice  of  the  French  people.  They 
Avould  certainly  help  to  give  them  more  correct  ideas  of 
the  real  feelings  of  perfidious  Albion. 

The  New  Examen,  or  an  Inquiry  into  the  Evidence  re- 
lating to  certain  Passages  in  Lord  Macaulay's  History  con- 
cerning — I.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  II.  The  Massacre 
of  Glencoe.  III.  The  Highlands  of  Scotland.  IV.  Vis- 
count Dundee.  V.  William  Penn.  By  William  Paget, 
Barrister -at- Law.  (Blackwood.) 

What  Porson  said  of  Gibbon  may,  we  fear,  be  said 
mutato  nomine  of  Lord  Macaulay  — “a  candid  acknow- 
ledgment of  error  does  not  seem  to  be  Lord  Macaulay’s 
shining  virtue  ” ; and  this  failing  will,  we  are  sure,  do 
much  to  injure  his  reputation  as  an  historian.  Mr. 
Paget’s  successful  vindication  of  Penn  has  led  him  to  in- 
vestigate other  points  in  the  work  of  the  great  historian, 
in  which  Mr.  Paget  considers  his  judgment  wrong,  or  his 
evidence  defective;  and  the  result  is  a volume  which 
ought  to  be  placed  on  the  same  shelves  with  Lord  Ma- 
caulay’s magnificent  work. 

Memoirs  of  Boyal  Ladies.  By  Emily  Sarah  Holt.  2 
vols.  (Hurst  & Blackett.) 

If  it  be  true  that  ladies  are  among  the  greatest  book- 
buyers  of  the  present  day,  Miss  Holt  may  well  look  for 
numerous  purchasers  of  these  agreeable  and  painstaking 
Biographies  from  among  her  literary  sisterhood.  The 
royal  dames  whose  lives  are  here  narrated  are  no  less 
than  ten  in  number,  namely,  Ela  and  Alicia,  Countesses 
of  Salisbury,  Joan  of  Kent,  Constance  of  Navarre,  Jean 
Beaufort,  Jeanne  de  Valois,  and  the  Archduchess  Juana 
de  Navarra,  Marguerite  of  Hapsburg,  Charlotte,  Princess 
of  Conde,  and  Marie  Sobieski,  the  wife  of  the  Pretender. 
Their  stories  are  told  very  gracefully  by  Miss  Holt,  who 
gives  her  authorities  for  her  statements ; and  has  added 
to  the  value  of  the  book  by  a capital  Index. 

The  Autobiography  of  a Seaman.  By  Thomas,  Tenth 
Earl  of  Dundonald,  G.C.B.,  &c.  (Bentley.) 

Mr.  Bentley  is  a bold,  but  we  suspect  not  the  less  a 
wise  man,  in  thus  publishing  before  the  interest  excited 
by  Lord  Dundonald’s  Autobiography  has  by  any  means 
subsided,  a cheap  edition  of  the  story  of  this  gallant 
naval  hero.  So  that  Lord  Dundonald’s  Autobiography 
may  at  a small  cost  be  in  the  hands  of  every  “ old  salt  ” 
in  the  service. 

The  Anniversai^lfcDinner  of  the  Literary  Fund,  on 
Wednesday  next,  is  expected  to  be  very  successful.  The 
Due  d’Aumale  will  be  in  the  Chair,  and  be  supported  by 
a large  number  of  distinguished  men. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Camden  Society 
was  held  on  Thursday,  the  2nd  Instant.  The  Report 
announced,  that  Members  now  joining  the  Society  would 
be  allowed  to  purchase  the  publications  of  past  years  at  a 
considerably  reduced  rate ; and  contained  a long  list  of 
new  and  interesting  works  in  preparation  by  the  Society. 
A special  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Collier,  on  his  retire- 
ment from  the  Treasurership,  after  a service  of  sixteen 
years,  was  most  warmly  accorded;  as  was  one  to  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  for  his  kindness  and  liberality  in 
enabling  the  Camden  Society  to  publish  for  the  first  time 
the  Secret  Correspondence  between  Cecil  and  James  the 
Sixth.  This  volume,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
Series  for  which  students  of  Flistory  are  indebted  to  the 
Camden  Society,  has  been  edited  by  Mr.  Bruce,  and  will 
be  delivered  to  the  Members  in  the  course  of  a few  days. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

VTANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.  of  the  following  Books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  and  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose : — 

Fuller’s  WoRTniEs.  . 3 Vols.  8vo.  1840. 

Wanted  by  W.  J.  Thoms,  Esq.  40.  St.  George's  Square,  Belgrave 
Road,  S.W, 


Abp.  Leighton  on  the  Creed,  &c.  1701. 

Jerment’s  Leighton.  1820. 

Rev.  Andrew  Gray’s  Works. 

Rev.  Hugh  Binning’s  Works.  Edinb.  1735. 

Wanted  by  the  Eev.  W.  West,  Hawarden,  Chester. 


Dodsley’s  Old  Plays.  (2nd  Edition)  in  12  Vols.  Vol.  III. 

Wanted  by  If.  Court,  19.  Old  Jewry. 
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Oldys’  Account  ok  London  Libraries.  This  interesting  contribution 
to  our  Literary  History,  which  has  so  long  escaped  the  researches  of  the 
curious,  has  been  discovered  in  the  Hunterian  Museum  at  Glasgow,  and 
by  the  hind  permission  of  the  Senate,  ivill  be  printed  in  “ N.  & Q.”  The 
first  portion  will  appear  next  Saturday. 

C.  D.  may  be  assured  that  Extenta  means  Survey  and  nothing  else.  In 
the  Calendar  of  the  Inqijisitiones,  lu/uc/i  our  correspondent  evidently  has 
before  him,  Clifton  Manor  extent,  means  “ Clifton  Manor,  a Survey." 
When  the  word  Extent  is  not  added  to  theHname  of  the  manor  in  the  Ca- 
lendar, it  signifies  that  the  Inquisition  names  the  manor,  and  that  is  all. 

C.  D.  Lamont.  Drummond's  Sonnet  prefixed  to  Gordon's  Penardo 
and  Laissa,  1615,  is  printed  in  Poems  of  William  Drummond,  pub- 
lished by  the  Maitland  Club,  1832,  p.  290.  Very  little  is  known  ofPatrik 
Gordon:  see  Dempster,  Hist.  Eccles.  Gent.  Scotor.,  p.  320. ; Pinkerton's 
Humble  Apologie  for  Learning  and  Learned  Men,  p.  25.,  ed.  1653.;  and 
Irving's  Lives  of  Scotish  Poets,  i.  269.,  ed.  1804.  See  “N.  & Q.,”  1st  S. 
vii.  161. 

Abhba  will find  some  particulars  of  Sir  Barnard  de  Gomme  in  our  2nd 
S.  ix.  221.  252. 

“ Notes  and  Queries  ” is  published  at  noon  on  Friday,  and  is  also 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts.  The  Subscription  for  Stamped  Copies  )br 
Six  Months  forwarded  direct  from  the  Publishers  {including  the  Half- 
yearly  Index)  is  11s.  id.,  which  may  be  paid  by  Post  Office  Order  in 
favour  o/Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy,  186.  Fleet  Street,  E.C,;  to  whom 
all  Communications  fob  the  Editor  should  be  addressed. 


LLOTMENT  OF  FREEHOLD  BUILDING 

SITES.— THE  CONSERVATIVE  LAND  SOCIETY.  33.  Nor- 
folk Street,  Strand,  W.C — The  Second  Allotment  for  the  present  finan- 
cial Tear  is  fixed  for  THURSDAV  the  16th  of  May,  at  the  Offices,  at 
Noon  precisely.  On  which  occasion  will  be  offered  valuable  Freehold 
Building  Sites,  on  the  following  Estates  : — 

No,  1.  ROEHAMPTON  PARK  (Second  Portion). 

2.  PUTNEY  HEATH  ESTATE. 

3.  KENTISH  TOWN  ESTATE. 

Plans  of  the  Estates  will  be  sent  by  Post,  on  receipt  of  Seven  Stamps 
for  each  separate  Plan.  Printed  particulars  of  the  Land  will  be  for- 
warded, with  the  Society’s  Prospectus,  Free  of  Charge, 

CHARLES  LEWIS  GRUNEISEN, 

Secretary. 

UNIVERSITY 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Established  1825.  Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter. 

24.  SUFFOLK  STREET,  PALL  MALL  EAST,  LONDON,  S.W. 
Capital,  600,000/. 

President  — 

HIS  GRACE  THE  LORD  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 

£. 

Amount  accumulated  from  Premiums  . 765,000 

Annual  Income 77,000 

Amount  of  Policies  in  Existence  . . 1,500,000 

NINE-TENTHS  of  THE  PROFITS  ARE  APPROPRIATED  TO 
THE  ASSURED. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Proposal  may  be  obtained  at  the  Office,  or 
will  be  transmitted  by  Post.  CHARLES  M.  WILLICH, 

Secretary  and  Actuary. 

On  1st  May,  by  Longman  and  Co.,  5th  Edition,  price  10s., 

WILLICH’S  POPULAR  TABLES,  with  ADDITIONS. 
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395  — Tyburn  Ticket  — Crannock  — The  Irish  Giants  — 
The  Liburni —Elecampane  — Peeling  ascribed  to  inani- 
mate Things  — Church-seed— Richard  Brocklesby  — John 
de  Sutton,  Baron  Dudley— King  John’s  Pirst  Wife  — 
Anianus,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  &c,,  395, 

Notes  on  Books. 


LONDON  LIBRARIES. 

[The  following  interesting  notices  of  the  London  Li- 
braries at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century  must  be 
considered  as  the  joint-production  of  John  Bagford  and 
William  Oldj's  — names  dear  to  every  literary  antiquary. 
At  the  death  of  William  Oldys  on  the  15th  of  April,  1761, 
his  printed  books  and  manuscripts  were  purchased  by 
Thomas  Davies  the  bookseller,  in  Tvhose  Catalogue  of 
April  12,  1762,  this  manuscript  is  entered  as  No.  3613, 
and  entitled,  “ Of  London  Libraries ; with  Anecdotes  of 
Collectors  of  Books,  Remarks  on  Booksellers,  and  on  the 
first  Publishers  of  Catalogues,”  4to.  That  a work  bearing 
so  alluring  a title  from  the  pen  of  William  Oldys  should 
awaken  the  curiosity  of  bibliographers  is  what  might 
be  expected.  Mr.  Bolton  Corney  informs  us,  that  “ Mr. 
Heber,  whose  copy  of  [Davies’s]  Catalogue  of  1762  lies 
before  me,  has  marked  this  article  with  N.B.  N.B.  It 
evidently  set  him  on  the  qui  vive.”  {Curiosities  of  Litera- 
ture Illustrated,  second  edition,  p.  169.)  Mr.  John  Ery, 
too,  in  a note  to  this  article  copied  from  Davies’s  Cata- 
logue, in  his  Bibliographical  Memoranda,  4to.  1816,  p.  37., 
adds,  “ This  must  be  a curious  article ; Query.  In  whose 
possession  is  it  ? ” 

The  manuscript  now  before  us,  however,  does  not  fully 
correspond  in  contents  with  those  set  forth  in  the  title-page 
advertised  by  Davies,  as  the  last  two  topics  are  unnoticed ; 
so  that  we  may  have  only  a portion  of  a larger  work  left 
incomplete  by  our  assiduous  antiquary.  Nevertheless,  in 


the  account  of  the  London  Libraries  now  presented  to 
our  readers,  Oldys  has  thrown  open,  not  merely  “ to  stu- 
dents and  curious  persons,”  as  the  charter  of  the  British 
Museum  has  it,  but  to  the  public  at  large,  the  inexhaus- 
tible treasures  contained  within  them,  and  as  such  his 
work  will  be  acceptable  to  every  student  engaged  in  bio- 
graphical and  historical  researches. 

The  history  of  this  literary  relic  is  soon  told.  It  was 
commenced  by  the  ingenious  John  Bagford,  whose  first 
rough  and  incomplete  draft  is  among  his  Collectanea  in  the 
Hark  MS.  5900,  fol.  44.,  and  was  printed  in  The  Monthly 
Miscellany,  or  Memoirs  for  the  Curious,  ii.  167.,  4to.,  1708. 
Bagford  died  at  Islington  on  May  15,  1716,  aged  sixty- 
five.  Oldys  availed  himself  of  the  fugitive  collections  of 
this  industrious  bookseller,  or  rather  book-broker,  and 
from  his  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  literary  trea- 
sures of  the  metropolis,  was  better  qualified  to  carry  out 
the  object  proposed  by  his  more  humble  precursor.  Dr. 
William  Hunter  became  the  fortunate  possessor  of  Oldys’s 
manuscript,  as  it  was  discovered  in  his  Museum,  now 
belonging  to  the  University  of  Glasgow.  We  are  in- 
debted to  the  kindness  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyle 
for  securing  us  the  opportunity  of  giving  it  publicity ; 
as  also  to  the  Rev.  Principal  Barclay  for  his  assistance, 
and  to  the  Curator  of  the  Museum,  Dr.  Rogers:  the 
latter  gentleman  having  been  at  considerable  pains  to 
procure  us  a Transcript  of  the  MS.,  and  then  adding  to 
his  kindness  by  collating  it  with  the  original.] 

The  learned  and  ingenious  men  of  all  countries 
are  apt  to  inquire  wherever  they  go  after  the  re- 
positories of  learning  and  ingenuity  ; and  not  only 
content  themselves  with  what  they  moot  of  it 
among  the  living,  but  must  be  satisfied  also  with 
what  testimonies  thereof  has  been  left  by  the 
dead. 

Yet  foreign  nations  have  the  art  of  representing 
more  considerably  their  treasures  of  this  kind 
than  we  have,  and  indeed  they  appear  so  to  the 
eye,  though,  setting  aside  the  greater  pomp  and 
parade  of  their  books,  England  may  produce  as 
many  that  are  learnedly  and  solidly  written,  per- 
haps as  that  magazine  of  arts  may,  Rome  itself. 

London  and  W^estminster  are  well  stored  not 
only  with  printed  books,  but  manuscript  records, 
and  other  muniments  of  great  antiquity,  besides 
statues,  models,  paintings,  and  all  other  curiosities 
both  in  Art  and  Nature,  though  we  are  not  so 
ostentatious,  as  I said,  of  them, — have  not  the 
talent  of  magnifying  them  so  much  as  some  of 
our  neighbours  have. 

Tower  of  London.  — Of  our  Public  Records 
in  the  Tower,  those  which  are  particularly  in 
Wakefield  Tower,  are  in  great  number,  and  well 
v/orth  the  inspection  of  the  curious.  They  have 
of  late  had  a due  regard  paid  to  them  ; have  been 
now. modelled  and  digested,  and  reposited  in  cases.^ 

1 In  1703,  Queen  Anne  appointed  that  proper  care 
should  be  taken  to  provide  a convenient  and  safe  place 
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In  the  White  Tower  are  vast  number  of  records 
relating  to  Monasteries,  &c.,  several  letters  of 
Kings,  Princes,  Dukes,  &c.,  from  several  parts  of 
the  world,  as  Tartary,  Barbary,  Spain,  France, 
Italy,  &c.,  to  our  Kings  in  England,  also  restored 
very  conveniently  to  order  and  method.  The 
building  itself  was  a chapel  of  the  palace,  and  is  a 
very  uncommon  sort  of  structure,  and  by  the  late 
Queen’s  liberality  rendered  both  useful  and  orna- 
mental. 


Chapteb  House,  Westminster.  — In  the  Ex- 
chequer at  Westminster,  the  Records  were  lately 
in  the  custody  of  the  Lord  Treasurer.  There  are 
the  two  most  ancient  books  in  this  kingdom,  made 
in  William  the  Conqueror’s  time,  called  the  Dooms- 
day Books;  the  one  in  quarto  containing  the  De- 
scription or  Survey  of  Essex,  Norfolk,  and  Suf- 
folk ; the  other,  in  folio,  being  the  same  for  all  the 
shires  in  England,  from  Cornwall  to  the  River 
Tyne,  well  worth  the  notice.^  There  are  also 
many  other  ancient  and  rare  Records,  as  Powell 
in  his  jRepertory  Prynne,  Cotton,  and  above  all, 
the  seventeen  volumes  of  Rymer’s  Fcedera^  suffi- 
ciently evidence.'^ 

The  Parliament  Rolls  are  in  an  old  stone 
tower  in  the  Old  Palace  Yard,  Westminster,  and 
the  Papers  of  State,  from  the  beginning  of  Henry 
VIII.  to  this  time,  are  kept  in  the  fine  built  gate 


for  depositing  all  the  Records  in  this  Tower,  and  a suffi- 
cient number  of  clerks  to  clean,  sort,  digest,  &c.,  the  same, 
under  the  inspection  of  William  Petyt,  Esq. 

2 A very  carefully- executed  lithographic  facsimile  of 
so  much  of  Domesday  Book  as  relates  to  the  count}^  of 
Kent  is  in  the  course  of  preparation  by  Mr.  Xetherclift. 
It  will  be  accompanied  by  a translation  and  illustrative 
notes  by  the  Rev.  L.  B.  Larking,  from  whose  vast  know- 
ledge of  all  that  relates  to  the  History  of  Kent,  much 
valuable  light  will  assuredly  be  thrown  upon  the  nature 
of  this  invaluable  national  record.  That  portion  which 
relates  to  Cornwall  has  lately  been  copied  and  printed  by 
photozincography  by  Colonel  Sir  Henry  James,  R.E.,  by 
order  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government;  and  may  be  pro- 
cured of  any  bookseller  for  a few  shillings. 

5  “ Repository  of  Records  remaining  in  the  Four  Trea- 
suries on  the  Receipt  side  at  Westminster,  _ the  two 
Remembrancers  of  the  Exchequer ; with  a Brief  Intro- 
ductory Index  of  the  Records  in  the  Chancery  and  Towm* ; 
in  which  is  contained  whatsoever  may  give  satisfaction 
to  the  searcher  for  tenure  or  title  in  anything.”  By 
Robert  Powell.  London,  1634,  4to.  Rymer’s  Fcedera, 
edited  by  George  Holmes,  makes  20  vols.  fol.  1727 — 
1735. 

4 The  Chapter  House  is  situated  on  the  south-east  side 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  immediately  adjoining  the  en- 
trance to  Poets’  Corner.  It  contained  muniments  of  the 
most  valuable,  but  miscellaneous  nature.  In  1807,  the 
Record  Commission  ordered  an  Inventory  to  be  made 
of  them.  Three  copies  only  were  taken  of  it;  one  of 
them,  with  coloured  drawings  of  the  building,  is  at  the 
British  Museum,  Addit.  MS.  8977.^  Sir  Hands  Nicolas 
made  an  abstract  of  the  Alphabetical  Index,  which  he 
printed  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  Feb.  1830,  p.  118.  See  also 
Thomas’s  Hand-Book  of  the  Becords,  pp.  287-297.  The 
documents  have  recently  been  transferred  to  the  Rolls 
Office,  Chancery  Lane, 


as  you  go  through  to  the  Cockpit,  and  is  called  the 
Paper  Office.  It  was  built  by  Henry  VIII.,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  curious  pieces  of  workmanship 
in  Europe  for  flint  work,  and  it  is  reported  that 
Hans  Holbein  was  the  architect.^  Dr.  Forbes  is 
now  collecting  all  the  State* Papers  here  relating 
to  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  order  to  pub- 
lish them  in  several  volumes  in  folio.® 

Cottonian  Library. — Sir  Robert  Cotton’s  Li- 
brary of  Manuscripts,  founded  by  himself, the  fruits 
of  forty  years’  inquiry,  expense,  interest,  and  assist- 
ance, bequeathed  through  Act  of  Parliament  for 
the  public  benefit.  They  are  gathered  into  about 
1000  great  volumes,  and  reposited  in  fourteen 
wainscot  presses  under  the  distinction  of  the  twelve 
Csssars,  and  of  Cleopatra  and  Faustina.  They 
are  now  in  Lord  Ashburnham’s  house  ^ by  the 
Abbey  at  Westminster,  and  ten  rings  of  MSS.  in 
same  room  with  them,  as  his  library  of  printed 
books  are  in  the  next,  whereof  Dr.  Bentley  ® is 
keeper  at  the  salary  of  200Z.  per  an.,  and  Mr. 
Casley  ® under-keeper.  This  Cottonian  library 

6  For  views  of  Flolbein’s  gate,  Whitehall,  see  Vetusta 
Monumenta ; Londina  Jllustrata;  Smith’s  Westminster  ; 
and  Dodsley’s  Loncfon.  When  Strype  drew  up  his  addi- 
tions to  Stow,  the  uppermost  room,  in  Holbein’s  gateway, 
Avas  used  as  the  State  Paper  Office.  (Book  vi.  p.  b.') 

6 A Full  View  of  the  Public  Transactions  in  the  Reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  By  Patrick  Forbes,  M.D.  Lond.  1740-1., 
fol.  2 vols.  A series  of  letters  and  other  papers  of  state, 
Avritten  by  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  principal  ministers, 
and  by  the  foreign  princes  and  ministers  with  whorri  she 
had  negociations,  illustrated  with  facsimile^  autographs. 
Are  these  the  earliest /acsimzVes  published  in  England? 
See  Ayscough’s  Catalogue,  p.  99.,  for  a list  of  Dr.  Forbes’s 
papers  in  the  British  Museum. 

7 The  Cottonian  library  was  deposited  in  Ashburnham 

House  in  1730.  On  the  23rd  Oct.  1731,  a fire  broke  out 
and  consumed  a portion  of  the  collection.  The  MSS.  pf 
the  Ro3’al  and  Cottonian  libraries  at  this  time  were  in 
the  same  room  above  the  one  Avhere  the  fire  commenced. 
At  the  first  alarm,  Mr.  Casley  took  care  to  rernove  the 
famous  Alexandrian  MS.  in  the  Royal  Collection,  and 
noAV  in  the  British  Museum,  Royal  MS.  1 D.  v. — viii.  4to. 
From  “ A Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  View 
the  Cottonian  Librar}%”  Bond.  1732,  fob,  it  appears  that 
“ the  number  of  manuscript  volumes  contained  in  the  li- 
brary before  the  fire  was  958 ; of  which  are  lost,  burnt,  or 
entirely  spoiled,  1 14 ; and  damaged  98 : so  that  the  said 
librarA",  at  present,  consists  of  746  entire  volumes,  and  68 
defective  ones.”  Mr.  Sims,  in  his  Hand-Book  to  the  Li- 
brary of  the  British  Museum,  states,  that  “ since  1842  one 
hundred  volumes  written  upon  vellum,  and  ninety-sewn 
upon  paper,  have  been  restored  under  the  directions  of  Sir 
Frederic  Madden.”  , . . , , . 

8 Dr.  Richard  Bentle}^  the  celebrated  critic  and  classic 
of  Phalaris  celebrity,  succeeded  Mr.  Justel  as  Keeper  of 
the  Royal  Library  at  St.  James’s  on  Dec.  23,  1693.  Ob. 
July  14,  1742.  In  Addit.  MS.  4696.  (Brit.  Mus.)  is  a 
Schedule  of  all  the  MSS.,  parchments,  written  records, 
and  other  memorials,  and  of  the  coins,  medals,  and  other 
rarities  contained  in  the  Cottonian  library,  made  b}^  Dr. 
Richard  Bentley  the  10th  of  May,  1718. 

9 Mr.  David  Casley  dreAV  up  “A  Catalogue  of  the 
Manuscripts  of  the  King’s  Library ; an  Appendix  to  the 
Catalogue  of  the  Cottonian  Library,  together  with  an  Ac- 
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has  been,  and  not  improperly,  called  the  English 
Vatican,  though  the  Pope’s  conclave  made  some 
endeavours,  after  the  foundation,  1631  to  incor- 
porate it  with  that  of  Rome.  It  is  the  grand  re- 
pository to  which  our  Antiquaries  and  Historians 
have  had  access,  to  their  great  improvement  and 
elucidation,  and  the  facility  of  this  access  has 
greatly  advanced  the  credit  and  use  of  it, 

“ Omnis  ab  illo 

Et  Camdene  tua,  et  Seldeni  gloria  crevit.”  * 

[“  Camden  to  him,  to  him  doth  Selden,  owe 
^Their  glory : what  they  got  from  him  did  grow.”] 

It  consists  of  ancient  MSS.  in  Divinity,  His- 
tory, and  especially  relating  to  English  History, 
ecclesiastical  and  civil : “ in  so  much,  that  the 
fountains  have  been  fain  to  fetch  water  from  the 
stream,”  says  Fuller  ; “ and  the  secretaries  of  state 
and  clerks  of  the  council  glad  from  hence  to  bor- 
row back  again  many  originals  which,  being  lost 
by  casualty  or  negligence  of  officers,  had  been 
neglected  ” to  be  recovered  to  their  proper  re- 
positories when  some  danger  of  fire  or  necessity 
of  repairs,  &c.,  I have  heard,  had  removed  them 
for  protection  to  this  known  preserver  of  such 
instructive  curiosities,  with  many  ancient  Saxon 
Charters,  coins,  &c.^ 

In  the  drawers  are  many  choice  Roman  anti- 
quities not  mentioned  in  Dr.  Smith’s  Catalogue^ : 
as  a brass  image,  fibulas,  lamps,  rings,  seals, 
weapons,  and  other  great  rarities,  taken  notice  of 
by  very  few  who  have  seen  that  place.  There  are 
many  old  reliques  which  belonged  to  the  Monas- 
teries here  in  England  before  the  Dissolution. 
Amongst  others,  the  claw  of  a griffin  with  a silver 
hoop,  on  the  great  end  of  it  a Saxon  inscription ; 
but  I take  it  rather  to  be  the  horn  of  some  animal. 
There  is  an  old  painted  altar  that  belonged  to  the 
Monastery  of  Great  Saint  Bartholomew,  London ; 
some  pictures  of  the  Kings  of  England  (also  of 
Camden,  Spelman,  Attwood,  Ben  Jonson,  &c.)  on 
board,  the  oldest  I have  seen.  There  is  a large 
book  with  several  excellent  designs  for  the  En- 

count  of  Books  burnt  or  damaged  by  a late  fire,”  &c. 
Lond.  1734,  4to. 

Sir  Robert  Cotton  commenced  his  splendid  collection 
in  1588 ; was  knighted  1603  ; created  a baronet  1611 ; and 
died  in  May,  1631,  his  death  being  hastened  by  the  loss 
of  his  library,  which  had  been  twice  taken  possession  of 
by  government. 

1 Weever’s  Funeral  Monuments,  Preface. 

2 Vide  Nicolson’s  Preface  to  Part  III.  of  his  Historical 
Lih-aries;  Letters  of  Journey  through  England  [by  Paul 
Hentzner,  ed.  1757,  p.  30.];  Fuller’s  Worthies;  Life  of 
Sir  Robert  Cotton  [by  Dr.  Thomas  Smith?];  and  The 
Present  State  of  the  Cotton  Library  [fol.  1732.]. — Oldys. 

5 Dr.  Thomas  Smith,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  compiled  a Catalogue  of  this  library,  entitled 
“ Catalogus  Librorum  MSS.  Bibliothecae  Cottonianae,  etc. 
Scriptore  Thoma  Smitho,  Eccles.  Anglicanae  Presbytero.” 
Oxon.  1696,  fol.  It  is  valuable  as  a&rding  a clue  to  the 
identification  of  the  burnt  manuscripts.  The  Catalogue 
at  present  in  use  was  prepared  bv  Joseph  Planta,  Esq., 
fol.  1802. 


trance  of  Henry  YIII.^  I shall  leave  the  descrip- 
tion of  these  most  excellent  MSS.,  as  to  their 
antiquity,  illuminations,  curious  writing,  purport, 
&c.,  to  a more  able  performer.  Had  the  late  Mr. 
Humphrey  Wanley^  had  encouragement,  he  could 
have  exhibited  this  library  to  the  world  with  as 
much  advantages  as  Lambecius  has  done  the 
Emperor’s  at  Vienna.®  The  ancient  Genesis  there 
deserves  a particular  description.’^  It  is  in  all 
probability  one  of  the  rarest  manuscripts  in  the 
world,  and  as  old  as  any  : it  is  in  Greek  capitals 
with  figures,  and  well  worthy  the  regard  of  the 
most  curious.  The  place  where  those  jewels  were 
reposited,  before  the  last  removal,  is  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  palace  of  St.  Edward,  the  King ; 
and  one  of  the  oldest  structures  of  those  times.® 

Westminster  Abbey  Library.  — In  the  great 
cloister  of  the  abbey  is  a well-furnished  library, 
considering  the  time  when  it  was  erected  by  Dr. 
Williams,  Dean  of  Westminster  and  Bishop  of 
Lincoln ; who  was  a great  promoter  of  learning. 
He  purchased  the  books  of  the  heirs  of  one  Baker 
of  Highgate,  and  founded  it  for  public  use 
every  day  in  Term,  from  nine  to  twelve  in  the 
forenoon,  and  from  two  till  four  in  the  afternoon. 
The  MSS.  are  kept  in  the  inner  part,  but  by  an 
accident  many  of  them  were  burnt.  There  I saw 
that  pompous  and  rare  book  of  the  Rules  and 
Ceremonies  of  the  Coronation  of  our  Kings  of 
England.  There  is  a MS.  Catalogue  of  the  books 
in  the  library.^  In  the  room  called  the  Museum, 

4 “ Designs  for  interviews  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.” 
— Bagford’s  MS. 

® In  the  year  1701,  Humphrey  Wanley,  Matthew  Hut- 
ton, and  John  Anstis,  three  eminent  antiquaries,  were 
appointed  to  examine  carefully  into  the  state  of  the  Cot- 
tonian Library.  Their  report,  dated  June  22,  1703,  is 
extant  in  manuscript,  prefixed  to  a copy  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Smith’s  Catalogue  of  the  Cott.  31 SS.  in  the  King’s  library 
at  the  British  Museum,  which  also  contains  Wanley’s  MS. 
Catalogue  of  the  Charters  in  the  Cottonian  collection. 

® Peter  Lambecius,  a learned  bibliographer,  was  born 
in  1628,  and  died  in  1680.  His  great  Catalogue  of  the 
imperial  library  was  published  in  8 vols.  fol.  from  1665  to 
1679,  under  the  title  of  Commentariorum  de  augusiissima 
Bibliotheca  Caesarea  Vindobonensi,  libri  octo. 

7 The  invaluable  MS.  of  the  Greek  Genesis  (Cotton. 
MS.  Otho,  B.  vi.),  written  upon  vellum  in  the  fourth 
centur}’’,  with  miniatures,  was  supposed  to  have  been  ir- 
recoverably damaged  by  the  fire  at  Ashburnham  House ; 
but  has  since  been  restored  under  the  directions  of  Sir 
Frederic  Madden. 

8 This  last  sentence  was  written  by  Bagford,  but 
slightly  altered,  and  that  incorrectly,  by  Oldys.  Cotton 
House,  near  the  west  end  of  Westminster  Hall  (the  place 
alluded  to)  was  sold  to  the  Crown  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  for  4500/.,  by  Sir  John  Cotton,  the  great-grandson 
of  the  founder  of  the  library.  In  1712,  the  library  was 
removed  to  Essex  House  in  the  Strand,  and  again  in 
1730,  to  Ashburnham  House ; the  following  year  to  the 
old  Dormitory  of  Westminster  School ; and  eventually 
transferred  in  1753  to  the  British  Museum. 

^ This  was  not  the  first  library  that  belonged  to  this 
Abbey,  as  is  evident  from  an  order  of  Council  in  the  reign 
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at  Westminster,  is  a collection  of  books  given  by 
Dr.  Busby  for  the  use  of  the  scholars.^ 

Old  Eoyal  Library.  St.  James’s  Library 
was  founded  by  King  Henry  VIII.,  is  well  fur- 
nished with  choice  books  collected  by  John  Leland, 
and  others  at  the  Dissolution  of  the  Abbeys. 
There  is  a great  quantity  of  books  that  were  first 
printed,  both  on  vellum  and  paper,  in  all  languages. 
The  Catalogue  of  the  MSS.  is  printed  in  the  Gene- 
ral Catalogue  of  Manuscripts  in  England.^  This 
library  was  founded  for  the  use  of  the  Princes  of 
the  Blood,  as  Prince  Edward ; and  our  Kings  be- 
sides, had  several  studios  and  libraries  at  several 
places ; as  Whitehall,  Hampton  Court,  Nonsuch, 
Windsor,  Oatlands,  Greenwich,  &c.  ; but  this  at 
St.  James’s  was  the  chief,  and  hath  been  used  and 
highly  esteemed  by  the  learned  in  all  times.  The 
keeping  of  it  hath  from  time  to  time,  in  the  seve- 
ral reigns,  been  by  Leland,  Delayne,  Traherne^, 
Ascham,  Patrick  Young  (Patricius  Junius),  and 
now  in  the  keeping  of  Dr.  Bentley.  It  would 
redound  much  to  our  reputation  that  foreigners 
were  better  acquainted  with  it. 

{To  he  continued.') 


MISS  BENGER  ON  SHAKSPEARE. 

I do  not  know  whether  the  following  lines  have 
ever  been  printed,  or  whether  they  will  be  con- 
sidered worthy  of  preservation  in  “ N.  & Q.” 

They  were  written  impromptu.,  in  my  presence, 

of  Edward  VI.  for  “purging  the  library  of  Westminster 
of  all  missals,  legends,  and  other  superstitious  volumes, 
and  delivering  their  garniture  to  Sir  Anthony  Aucher.” 
(Collier’s  Eccles.  Hist.  ii.  307.,  fol.)  Dean  Williams  con- 
verted a waste  room,  situate  in  the  east  side  of  the  clois- 
ters, into  a library;  which  he  enriched  with  the  valuable 
works  from  the  collection  of  Sir  Richard  Baker,  author  of 
The  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  England,  which  cost  him 
600Z,  A Catalogue  of  this  library  is  in  Hark  MS.  694. 
There  is  also  a MS.  Catalogue,  compiled  in  1798  by  Dr. 
Dakin,  the  precentor,  arranged  alphabetically.  See  Bot- 
field’s  Cathedral  Libraries  of  England,  pp.  430 — 464. ; and 
an  interesting  paper  on  this  library  by  W.  H.  Hart,  Esq., 
F.S.A.,  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  London  and  Middle- 
sex Archaeological  Society,  Oct.  25,  1860,  and  printed  in 
the  Gent.  Mag.  for  March,  1861,  p.  239.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  remind  our  readers  of  the  admirable  descrip- 
tion of  this  library  given  by  Washington  Irving  in  his 
Sketch  Book. 

1 The  “ Museum”  is  now  called  the  Library  at  West- 
minster School.  It  consists  principally  of  old  editions  of 
the  Classics.  Many  Oriental  Books  were  added  about 
Warren  Hastings’  time.  The  most  recent  bequests  made 
to  it  were  by  the  late  Sir  Everard  Home,  the  eminent 
surgeon,  and  the  late  Dr.  Bull,  Canon  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford. 

2 “ Catalogus  Lib.  MSS.  Angliae  et  Hibernia  in  unum 
collecti,  cum  Indice  Alphabetico,”  fol,  Oxon.  H697.  An 
account  of  the  old  Royal  library  is  given  in  Birch’s  Life 
of  Prince  Henry,  ed.  1760,  pp.  161—166.^ 

^ Delayne  and  Traherne  are  omitted  in  Mr.  Edwards’s 
list  of  Royal  librarians  in  his  Memoirs  of  Libraries,  i.  424. 


about  tbe  year  1825,  by  the  late  Miss  Benger, 
author  of  the  Lives  of  Queen  Anne  Boleyn ; Eliza- 
heth,  Queen  of  Bohemia,  8fc.,  SfC. 

I was  permitted  to  copy  them  at  the  same  time 
from  the  Album  of  a mutual  friend,  at  whose  re- 
quest they  were  composed. 

“ A Lament ; on  the  Paucity  of  Information  respecting  the 
Life  and  Character  of  Shakspeare. 

“ Lives  there;  redeemed  from  dull  oblivion’s  waste 
One  cherished  line  that  Shakspeare’s  hand  has  traced  ? 
Vain  search ! tho’  glory  crowns  the  poet’s  bust, 

His  story  sleeps  with  his  unconscious  dust. 

Born,  wedded,  buried,  such  the  common  lot. 

And  such  was  his, — what  more.’  almost  a blot ! 

Even  on  his  laurelled  head  with  doubt  we  gaze. 

And  Fancy  best  his  lineaments  pourtrays. 

Thus,  like  an  Indian  Deity,  enshrined  1 
In  mystery  is  his  image,  whilst  the  mind  > 

To  us  bequeathed,  belongs  to  all  mankind. ) 

Yet  here  he  lived,  his  manly  high  career 
Of  strange  vicissitude,  was  measured  here. 

Not  his  the  envied  privilege  to  hail 
The  Eternal  City!  or  in  Tempo’s  vale 
Breathe  inspiration  with  luxurious  sighs, 

And  dream  of  Heaven  beneath  unclouded  skies.  — 

His  sphere  was  bounded,  and  we  almost  trace 
His  daily  haunts,  where  he  was  wont  to  chase 
Unwelcome  cares,  or  visions  fair  recall. 

His  breath  still  lingers  on  the  cloistral  wall. 

With  gloom,  congenial  to  his  spirit,  fraught. 

And  thou,  oh  Thames!  his  lonely  sighs  hast  caught, 
When  one,  the  rhyming  Charon  of  his  day, 

Who  tugged  the  oar,  yet  conned  a merry  lay. 

Full  oft,  unconscious  of  the  freight  he  bore. 

Transferred  the  Musing  Bard  from  shore  to  shore. 

Too  careless  Taylor*  ! hadst  thou  well  divined 
The  marvellous  man  to  thy  frail  skiff  consigned. 

Thou  should’st  have  craved  one  tributary  line. 

To  blend  his  glorious  destiny  with  thine. 

Nor  vain  the  prayer,— -who  generous  homage  pays 
To  Genius,  wins  the  second  meed  of  praise.” 

W.  J.  s. 


THE  ABBOT  OF  WESTMINSTER’S  HOUSE, 

called  “ CHEYNYGATES,”  “ THE  ELMES,”  THE  “ CAL- 
BEGE,”  THE  “ BLACKSTOLE,”  THE  “ FRATBE  MISERI- 
CORDS,”  THE  “OXEHALL,”  ETC.  AT  WESTMINSTER  AB- 
BEY. 

The  following  extract  from  King  Henry  VIII.’s 
charter  of  endowment  of  his  newly- created  see 
of  Westminster,  gives  some  interesting  particu- 
lars of  the  abbot’s  house  and  adjoining  build- 
ings, which  seem  to  me  worth  a Note,  as  illustrative 
of  the  history  and  topography  of  Westminster,  and 
the  monastic  buildings  belonging  to  the  abbey. 

By  Letters  Patent,  dated  20th  January,  32 
Henry  VIII.  (part  7.),  the  king  granted  to  Thomas, 
Bishop  of  Westminster,  and  his  successors  for 
ever,  with  lands,  tenements,  and  advowsons  in 
Essex,  Berks,  Yorkshire,  Bucks,  Gloucestershire, 
Herts,  Hunts,  Lincolnshire,  and  Northampton- 

* The  Water  Poet  and  ferryman,  who  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  often  carried  Shakspeare  across  the  Thames 
from  Westminster  to  the  Globe  Theatre  on  the  Bankside. 
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shire  : All  the  site  and  ambit  of  the  mansion- 
house  and  dwelling  commonly  called  “ Cheyny- 
gats  ” in  Westminster,  wherein  William,  late  Abbot 
of  the  late  Abbey  of  Westminster,  dwelt;  to- 
gether with  all  edifices,  houses,  land,  and  ground 
within  the  said  site,  with  the  gardens  and  orchards 
thereto  adjoining;  in  which  said  site  or  ambit  is  a 
certain  tower  situate  and  being  at  the  entrance  of 
the  said  dwelling,  which  said  tower  contains  in 
length  on  the  east  side  abutting  on  the  cloister  of 
the  said  late  monastery,  and  on  the  west  side 
abutting  on  the  “ Elmes,”  by  estimation,  67  feet, 
and  in  breadth,  at  the  west  end,  from  north  to 
south,  by  estimation,  24  feet  2 inches ; and  ano- 
ther edifice  and  house,  with  a garden  and  ground 
adjoining,  containing,  by  estimation,  from  the  afore- 
said tower  as  far  as  the  church  of  the  said  late 
monastery,  in  breadth,  at  the  east  end  on  the 
aforesaid  cloister  of  the  said  late  monastery,  124 
feet,  and  in  breadth  at  the  west  side,  abutting 
against  the  house  of  the  poor,  called  “ The  Kyng’s 
Almoshouse,”  170  feet,  and  in  length  on  the  north 
part,  abutting  on  the  church  of  the  said  late 
monastery,  and  upon  the  king’s  highway,  called 
“The  Erode  Sent  warye,”  258  feet;  and  on  the  south 
part,  abutting  on  “The  Elmes,”  239  feet.  And 
also  the  fourth  part  of  all  the  Great  Cloister  of  the 
said  late  monastery,  with  the  buildings  situate  and 
being  on  the  same,  which  said  fourth  part  is  con- 
tiguous and  adjacent  to  the  same  mansion-house 
and  dwelling  in  Westminster  aforesaid;  and  also 
all  those  edifices  and  houses  called  “The  Calbege” 
and  “ The  Blackestole  ” there,  which  contain  in 
length,  from  the  north  end,  abutting  on  the  afore- 
said tower,  to  the  south  end,  abutting  on  the 
tower  called  “ The  Blackestole  Tower,”  by  esti- 
mation, 88  feet;  and  all  buildings,  land  and  ground 
being  within  the  aforesaid  edifices,  called  “ The 
Calbege  ” and  “ The  Blackestole  ” on  the  west 
part,  and  the  edifices  and  houses  called  “The 
Frayter  misericorde,”  and  the  great  conventual 
kitchen,  called  the  “ Great  Convent  Kitchen,”  on 
the  east  part ; and  also  all  that  other  great  stone 
tower  in  Westminster  aforesaid,  situate  and  being- 
in  a certain  place  commonly  called  “ The  Oxe- 
hall,”  and  also  a great  barn,  situate  and  being  in 
the  said  place  called  the  Oxehall,  and  the  house 
and  buildings  there,  situate  and  being  between  the 
great  ditch  “ The  Milldam,”  on  the  south  part, . 
and  the  aforesaid  barn  on  the  north  part ; and  all 
other  edifices,  houses,  gardens,  land,  and  ground 
there  situate,  lying,  and  being  between  & said 
barn,  and  between  the  said  houses  and  edifices  on 
the  west  part,  and  the  great  tower  called  “ The 
Long  Granarye  ” on  the  east  part ; and  between 
the  buildings  and  houses  called  “The  Bruehouse” 
and  “ The  Backehouse  ” of  the  said  late  monas- 
tery on  the  north  part,  and  the  aforesaid  great 
ditch  called  the  Milldam  on  the  south  part.  ' 

This  description  seems  to  comprise  all  the  north 


side  of  Dean’s  Yard  (which  appears  to  have  been 
called  “ The  Elms  ”)  ; and  the  abbot’s  house,  and 
buildings  belonging  to  it,  occupied  the  space  from 
Dean’s  Yard  to  the  nave  of  the  abbey  church,  and 
extended  from  the  cloisters  to  the  Broad  Sanc- 
tuary. 

Thomas  Thirleby  was  the  first  and  only  Bishop 
of  Westminster.  He  filled  the  newly  created  see 
until  the  year  1550,  when  he  was  removed  to  Nor- 
wich, and  the  See  of  Westminster  was  abolished. 
The  bishop’s  house  was  afterwards  given  to  Lord 
Wentworth. 

Probably  some  of  your  correspondents  may  be 
able  to  refer  me  to  a plan  or  survey  of  the  monas- 
tic buildings  as  they  stood  before  or  soon  after  the 
Dissolution,  and  to  give  some  information  as  to 
the  meanings  of  the  names  of  the  buildings  men- 
tioned, as  “ The  Cheynygates,”  “ The  Calbege,” 
“ The  Blackestole,”  and  “ The  Oxehall.” 

Geo.  R.  CorjSer. 


JlStnnr 

Leominster  Burials  in  1587  and  ’97.  — On 
looking  over  my  Parish  Registers  of  Burial  for  the 
years  1560 — 1598,  I find  the  average  of  funerals 
to  be  60.  But  in  the  year  1587,  the  amount  is 
218  ; and  in  1597,  180.  The  Query  I wish  to 
put  is,  — Can  any  of  your  numerous  correspon- 
dents give  me  the  cause  of  this  very  large  excess 
in  these  two  years,  1587  and  1597  ? Is  there  any 
record  of  an  extraordinary  plague  or  sickness  ? 
In  the  morifh  of  October,  1587,  the  number  is  41  : 
as  large  a number  as  is  reported  in  one  or  two  of 
the  years  in  the  period  named.  If  any  of  your 
correspondents  can  explain  the  circumstance  here 
stated,  I should  be  greatly  obliged. 

The  Vicar  of  Leominster. 

The  Mother  of  Horace  Walpole.— A writer 
of  an  article  in  the  May  number  of  the  Coriihill 
Magazine,  entitled  “ Ups  and  Downs  in  the  House 
of  Peers,”  has  a fling  at  the  parentage  of  Mrs. 
Katherine  Shorter  after  this  &shion.  Speaking 
of  the  pertinacity  with  which  he  says  that  Wal- 
pole disparaged  the  family  of  Bertie,  Dukes  of 
Ancaster,  the  author  of  the  article  in  question 
goes  on  as  follows  : 

“ With  what  a sneer  he  (Horace  Walpole)  alludes  to 
the  second  wife  of  the  fifth  and  last  duke  (of  Ancaster)  ! 

‘ This  person,’  he  saj’-s,  -with  malicious  circumstantiality, 
‘was  some  lady’s  woman  or  young  lady’s  governess.’ 
The  duchess  was  neither.  She  was  a daughter  of  the 
gallant  Major  Layard,  and  of  better  blood  than  either 
Horace’s  mother  or  step-mother : io'c  Vae  property  oi  the 
first,  Catherine  Shorter,  was  acquired  by  London  trading ; 
and  the  family  of  the  second,  Maria  Skerret,  was  of  lower 
origin  still.” 

I cannot  understand  how  Mood  can  be  deter- 
mined by  the  manner  in  which  property  has  been 
acquired,  nor  do  I know  much  of  the  pedigree  of 
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tlie  Shorter  family ; but  Elizabeth  Shorter,  the 
mother  of  Lady  Walpole,  was  a daughter  of  Sir 
Erasmus  Philipps,  third  baronet  of  Picton  Castle, 
by  his  second  wife  Katherine,  daughter  and  co- 
heiress of  Edward  D’Arcy,  Esq.,  of  Kew  Hall,  in 
the  county  of  Derby,  by  Lady  Elizabeth  Stan- 
hope, daughter  of  Philip,  Earl  of  Chesterfield. 
The  Philipps  family  springs  from^  a.  stock  which 
held  princely  rank  before  the  period  of  the  Nor- 
man Conquest;  and  Norman  D’Areci  came  to 
England  with  the  Conqueror,  who  gave  him  Noc- 
ton,  and  thirty-two  lordships  in  Lincolnshire.  On 
her  mother’s  side,  therefore,  Katherine  Shorter 
was  of  unquestionably  “ pur  sang.”  Her  mater- 
nal grandfather,  Sir  Erasmus  Philipps,  and  John 
Dryden,  were  cousins  german. 

John  Pa  yin  Phillips. 

Haverfordwest. 

Another  Portrait  op  Shakspeare.  — The 
interesting  discoveries  of  the  portrait  of  Shak- 
speare at  Stratford,  and  that  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Lancy  (2’"d  S.  xi.  306.),  remind  me  that  I 
saw  some  ten  years  past  a reputed  portrait  of 
the  great  dramatist,  said  to  be  original.  It  is 
probably  worth  noting  in  the  pages  of  “ N.  & Q. 
which  will,  I hope,  be  the  means  of  eliciting  the 
history,  present  whereabouts,  and  authenticity  or 
otherwise  of  this  possibly  highly  interesting  pic- 
ture. At  the  time  I refer  to,  it  was  the  property 
of^r.  C.  R.  Coke,  formerly  an  official  of  the 
British  Museum;  but  was  in  the  custody  of  Messrs. 
Saunders  and  Otley,  the  publishers.  It  was,  I think, 
on  panel  fa  small  quarto),  in  a frame  apparently 
contemporaneous ; and  had,  on  a plain  oblong 
surface  on  the  top  of  the  frame,  some  verses 
ascribed  to  Ben  Jonson.  S.  T. 

John  Olden  Barneveldt.  — The  following 
notice  of  the  demise  of  a descendant  of  this  il- 
lustrious person  has  been  extracted  from  the 
Berwick  Warder^  an  excellent  and  ably  conducted 
provincial  paper. 

The  gentleman,  whose  death  is  thus  chronicled 
was  the  youngest  son  of  the  late  Richard  Woolley, 
Esq.,  Sen.,  by  his  wife  Rebecca  Lane  ,only  surviving 
daughter  of  Robert  Barneveldt,  Esq.,  an  eminent 
London  citizen  ; and  who  when  he  died  was,  it  is 
said,  the  Father  of  the  Common  Council  of  Lon- 
don — being  the  oldest  member  at  the  time  of  his 
demise. 

Mr.  Barneveldt’s  mother  was  a daughter  of 
Dr.  Anthony  Horneck,  a well  known  and  popular 
preacher  of  the  time  of  William  HI. ; and  who,  as 
his  biographer.  Bishop  Kidder,  tells  us,  refused  a 
seat  on  the  Episcopal  Bench.  After  the  death  of 
her  first  husband,  Mrs.  Barneveldt  married  se- 
condly Capt.  Warre  of  Isleworth,  but  had  no 
family  by  him;  she  survived  him  many  years. 
Of  the  first  marriage,  there  were  three  sons ; of 
whom  Robert,  the  youngest,  was  the  only  one 


who  outlived  his  mother.  The  elder  brother  died 
without  issue. 

The  Barneveldts  came  from  Holland  about  the 
time  of  the  revolution.  So  far  as  can  be  traced, 
they  recovered  very  little  of  the  property  which 
had  belonged  to  their  great*ancestor.  Mrs.  Bar- 
neveldt, or  Warre,  left  a large  fortune  to  her  son. 

« At  Spittal,  on  the  13th  April,  aged  seventy-eight, 
Richard  Woolley,  Esq.,  formerly  of  Whitehouse,  near 
Edinburgh,  and  a J.  P.  for  the  county  of  Mid-Lothian. 
He  was  descended  in  the  female  line  from  John  Olden 
Barneveldt,  the  celebrated  Dutch  patriot,  who  was  be- 
headed at  the  instigation  of  Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange, 
in  1619.  Throughout  his  long  life,  Mr.  Woolley  bore  the 
most  exemplary  character,  and  was  in  every  respect  a 
true  Christian  and  a thorough  gentleman,  bearing  with 
meekness  the  sad  reverse  of  fortune  brought  on  him  in  his 
latter  days  by  the  exercise  of  a too  generous  disposition 
in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life.  He  was,  prior  to  his  pur- 
chasing the  estate  of  Whitehouse,  an  officer  in  the  Stir- 
lingshire Militia,  under  the  Colonelcy  of  the  Duke  of 
Montrose.  For  twelve  years  previous  to  his  death  he 
officiated  as  librarian  to  the  Subscription  Library  here. 
He  is  much  and  deservedly  regretted  by  very  many 
friends  in  Berwick  and  its  vicinity.” 

J.  M. 

Realisation  oe  a Prophecy. — L’Abbe  Millot, 
in  his  E'lemens  de  VHistoire  de  France^  depuis 
Clovis  jusqud  Louis  AF.,  has,  under  Louis  XIIL, 
the  following  observation  on  the  very  frequent 
occurrence  of  duels  at  that  period  in  France  : — 

“ La  severite  de  Louis  XIII.,  ou  plutot  de  Richelieu, 
semblait  necessaire  pour  extirper  cet  abus.  Ils  n’en  pa- 
rent cependant  venir  k bout ; I’humanite  et  la  raison  ont 
plus  de  force  que  les  lois  contre  un  prejuge  barbare;  ce 
n’est  qu’en  adoucissant  les  moeurs,  et  en  civilisant  les 
hommes,  qu’on  peut  leur  faire  sentir  I’absurdite  d’un 
point  d’honneur,  qui  les  rend  injustes  et  meurtriers.” 

All  this  is  very  much  to  the  purpose;  but 
under  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  he  may  be  said  to 
have  foretold  what  has  actually  occurred,  at  least 
in  England  ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  univer- 
sally followed  in  other  countries.  His  words  are 
so  prophetic,  as  to  be  worthy  quoting : — 

“ La  severite  du  Roi  reprima  en  grande  partie  la 
fureur  des  duels ; la  raison  avec  le  temps  achevera,  peut- 
eire,  de  Veteindre.” 

Laud  upon  the  Dress  op  the  Clergy.  — In 
a report  of  proceedings  in  the  Star  Chaniber*  is 
the  following  anecdote  of  Laud  (then  Bishop  of 
London)  : — 

“Dr.  Slater  submitted  himself  by  his  petition  to  the 
Court,  and  thereby  professed  he  was  heartily  sorry  for 
his  offence,  and  tendered  his  submission  to  this  effect  fol- 
lowing. Whereas  I lately  took  upon  me  to  translate 
some  of  David’s  Psalms,  and  added  thereunto  a scan- 
dalous table  to  the  disgrace  of  religion,  and  to  the  encou- 
ragement of  the  contemners  thereof,  although  I have 
heretofore  declared  my  intention  in  so  doing,  yet  I am 
heartily  sorry  for  my  offence  herein,  and  do  humbly  ask 
forgiveness  for  the  same  of  Almighty  God,  and  of  the 

* In  the  Court  of  High  Commission,  Thursday,  20  Oc- 
tobris,  1631. 
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people  of  God  the  whole  Church,  promising  never  to  of- 
fend again  in  the  like  for  the  tj^me  to  come.  To  this  he  ' 
subscribed  his  name,  William  Slater.  Hereupon  he  was  ' 
dismissed  and  freed  of  his  imprisonment.  The  Arch-  | 
bishop  [Abbot]  giving  him  a very  sharp  reproof  for 
being  ever  busy  about  babies  (sic).  And  the  Bishop  of  i 
London  called  him  back,  and  told  him  he  must  there  give 
him  adi:yonition  of  that  which  from  the  King  he  was 
commissioned,  in  all  his  visitations,  to  make  known  to  all 
ministers,  that  they  be  more  careful  in  their  habits ; not 
to  go  like  rufflers,  as  if  they  were  ashamed  of  their  mi- 
nistry. And  this  is  so  common  a fault  (he  said)  that 
ministers  can  hardly  be  known  from  other  men  by  their 
habit ; and  therefore.  Doctor  Slater,  said  the  Bishop,  that 
band  is  not  fit  for  a minister,  nor  those  cutfs,  up  to  jmur 
elbows  almost."^  Dr.  S.  excused  himself,  saying  that  he  j 
was  now  in  his  riding  clothes.  The  Bishop  replied,  that 
if  he  saw  him  in  the  like  hereafter,  he  wmuld  look  out 
some  canon  or  other  to  take  hold  of  him.” 

Pr.  Slater,  or  Slatyer,  as  it  is  sometimes  written 
whom  a memoir  occurs  in  Chalmers’s  Biogra- 
phical Dictionary').,  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of 
Otterden,  co.  Kent,  and  died  Feb.  14,  1646-7.  I 
have  seen  three  editions  of  these  Psalms  of  David, 
which  is  a very  carefully  got  up  performance,  one 
bearing  date  1643,  another  1652,  the  last  without 
date,  and  entitled  : — 

“ Psalms  or  Songs  of  Sion,  turned  into  the  Language 
and  set  to  the  Tunes  of  a Strange  Land,  by  W.  S.  In- 
tended for  Christmas  Carols,  and  fitted  to  divers  of  the 
most  noted  and  common  but  solemne  tunes  every  where 
in  this  land  familiarly  used  and  known.  London,  printed 
by  Robert  Young.”  (Ko  year,  but  in  MS.  is  added  the 
date  of  1642.) 

The  typography  of  this  work  is  very  beautiful 
and  curious,  the  Psalms  being  printed  in  four  lan- 
guages, Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  English ; and 
what  is  still  more  curious,  in  each  language  the 
stanzas  are  adapted  to  rhyme,  the  English  version 
being  Sternhold  “ slightly  touched.”  As,  how- 
ever, I can  discover  no  “scandalous  table,”  as 
noted  in  the  above  Star  Chamber  report,  I am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  original  edition  must 
have  been  suppressed,  unless,  indeed,  the  book 
therein  alluded  to  were  a totally  difierent  work. 
Can  you  afford  any  better  elucidation  ? 

Ithuriel. 

Boughton  Eegisters.  — Please  permit  me  to 
make  permanent  record  of  the  fact,  that  on  Fri- 
day, April  19,  a portion  of  the  parish  register  of 
Boughton,  Kent,  was  sold  at  Messrs.  S.  Leigh 
Sotheby  and  John  Wilkinson’s  sale  rooms.  I ap- 
pend a quotation  from  the  Catalogue  : — 

“570  Kent.  Note  of  such  Baptisms,  Marriages,  and 
Burials  as  have  been  in  the  Parish  of  Boughton,  from  the 
25th  March,  1641,  to  25th  March,  1642,  in  a hand  of  the 
period,  signed.  — Official  Abstract  of  Expences  for  Ship- 
wrights, &c.,  for  a quarter  of  a year  at  Chatham,  Oct. 
1611 ; and  others;  some  curious.’’ 

There  are  two  Boughtons  in  Kent  — Boughton- 
Malherbe  and  Boughton-Monchelsea.  If  this  do- 

* In  the  margin  is  this  note : “ He  had  on  a careless 
ruff  and  deep  sleeves.” 


cument  belong  to  the  former  parish,  it  is  probably 
the  only  evidence  now  remaining  as  to  the  baptisms, 
marriages,  and  burials  of  the  period  to  which  it 
relates.  ' The  register-books  now  preserved  in 
that  parish  begin  with  the  year  1671.  Grime. 


PURGATORY. 

I trust  this  heading  will  not  startle  the  usually 
abstemious  (from  politics,  religion,  and  sectary 
matters)  correspondents  and  readers  of  “ K.  & Q.” 
These  “ mixed  questions”  being  properly  excluded 
from  its  instructive  pages,  I am  not  to  infringe  on 
the  seigneurial  rights  of  the  Editor,  who  so  pro- 
perly exercises  the  power  of  exclusion.  Although 
perhaps  approximating  closely  to  the  line  of  de- 
marcation, I think  the  following  will  come  within 
the  pale  of  insertion  ; as  I am  of  opinion  its  curi- 
osity will  divest  it  of  anything  bearing  on  religious 
tenets.  On  looking  over  some  matters  “ Cuttlc- 
ised”  some  years  since,  I found  the  following  ; 
which  I think  possesses  as  much  poetry  — on  such 
a subject  — as  can  well  be  imagined.  The  Anglo- 
NTorman  race  of  people,  who  inhabit  the  baronies 
of  Forth  and  Bargy,  county  Wexford,  are  a very 
peculiar  class  — about  whom  much  has  been  said 
and  written.  The  aborigines  of  the  people  (I 
mean  the  Anglo-Kormans)  of  these  baronies, 
accompanied  Strongbow,  Eaymond,  &c.,  to  Ire- 
land in  1170;  and  subsequently  more  came  with 
Henry  II.  These  were  the  immediate  descend- 
ants of  the  Hermans,  who  accompanied  the  Con- 
queror to  England  over  a hundred  years  before. 
I may  here  mention  a few  interesting  facts  con- 
nected with  this  people,  for  which  I can  partly 
vouch  myself.  They  still  retain  the  Herman 
patronymics  (surnames)  exactly  as  I found  them 
in  Hormandy  at  this  day  — spelled  and  pro- 
nounced the  same  in  both  countries.  They  speak 
the  original  language  amongst  themselves.  Sel- 
dom intermarrying  with  other  people,  possess 
peculiar  features  and  complexions,  and  are  gene- 
rally superior  in  physical  appearance  to  their 
neighbours.  Their  mode  of  cultivating  the  land, 
too,  is  different  from  those  about  them  ; but  very 
like  the  husbandry  of  Hormandy  of  this  day. 
Their  farm-yards,  carts,  horses,  harness  (or  tack- 
ling), are  all  so  like  the  French  province,  that 
when  in  a market-town  in  the  latter,  I for  a 
moment  imagined  I was  transported  by  magic 
power  into  one  of  Forth,  or  Bargy,  county  W^ex- 
ford.  On  this  people  there  was  a highly  interest- 
ing and  elaborate  paper  read  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  in  Dublin  ; and  Mr.  E. 
Hore,  the  learned  and  able  editor  of  that  highly 
respectable  newspaper,  the  Wexford  Independent, 
has  from  time  to  time  enriched  its  pages  and  de- 
lighted the  public  with  important  information  on 
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the  subject.  I once  met  a beautiful  girl  (of  course 
all  girls  are  beautiful)  of  this  race  of  Anglo- 
Hibernian  Normans,  and  here  commences  my 
Note.  In  a conversation  (she  was  highly  edu- 
cated and  accomplished  by  art  and  nature)  on 
various  subjects,  at  last  religion  came  on  inci- 
dentally. She  told  me  there  was  a tradition  — if 
indeed  I can  call  it  such  — amongst  her  people, 
that  spirits  doomed  to  purgatory  were  not  con- 
demned to  material  fire,  but  ordered  to  wander 
about  the  world  until  they  could  pick  up  all  the 
hairs  that  were  cut,  or  otherwise  separated  from 
their  heads,  from  the  time  of  birth  to  death  ; and 
that  when  this  task  was  accomplished,  the  purga- 
tory ceased,  and  the  spirit  then  entered  into  rest ! 

I make  no  comment  on  this,  but  give  it  just  as 
I had  it.  I think  I remember  reading,  but  cannot 
tell  where,  something  like  this  relative  to  a similar 
belief  in  India : or  rather,  that  certain  spirits 
were  doomed  to  wander  about  before  entering 
into  the  Elysian  fields.  Will  some  correspon- 
dent corroborate  this,  if  anything  of  the  like  is 
known  ? S.  Redmond. 


Anonymous.  — Who  are  the  authors  of  the 
following  works : 1 . Essays  on  Various  Subjects  of 
Taste  and  Criticism  (Poetical  Composition,  Pas- 
toral Poetry,  and  on  Paradise  Lost),  8vo.,  Lond. 
C.  Diily,  1780  ? The  author’s  name  is  not  given 
by  Watt  in  his  Bib.  Brit. ; 2.  Remarks  on  Mr. 
Mason's  Elfrida^  in  Letters  to  a Friend^  8vo., 
Lond.  Tonson,  1752  ? Not  mentioned  in  Watt’s 
Bib.  Bfit.  Sennoke. 

Ants  laying  up  Corn.-~I  remember  that  in 
an  account  of  the  famine  in  India,  it  was  stated  in 
one  of  the  papers,  either  of  March  or  April  (pos- 
sibly the  Illustrated  News')^  that  in  some  places  in 
India  the  scarcity  of  food  had  been  so  great,  that 
the  people  had  had  recourse  to  robbing  the  nests 
of  the  white  ants,  and  had  taken  from  them  and 
eaten  the  corn  which  they  had  stored  up.  Can 
one  of  your  readers  oblige  me  by  giving  the  ac- 
count in  full  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  as  I unfortunately 
forgot  to  note  it  down  at  the  time  ? 

I should  also  be  very  glad  of  references  to  any 
arguments  or  statements  of  facts  by  natural  his- 
torians, as  to  the  fact  of  the  ant  storing  up  corn 
or  provision  of  any  kind.  I believe  it  has  been 
long  a moot  point  among  naturalists,  and  I am 
not  aware  if  yet  the  question  is  satisfactorily 
decided. 

If  the  account  from  India  be  correct,  of  course 
it  must  be  decided  in  the  afiirmative — that  certain 
species  of  ants  do  lay  by  a store  of  provisions. 
But  which  species  do,  and  which  do  not  ? 

William  Eraser,  D.C.L. 

Alton  Vicarage,  Staffordshire. 

Brackley. — The  following  doggrel  verses  were 
lately  found,  amongst  some  old  papers,  written  in 


a very  copper-plate  hand.  Though  they  are  ca- 
viare  to  myself,  they  may  interest  some  of  your 
readers,  and  possibly  obtain  elucidation  from  some 
local  antiquary. 

“ The  Singularities  in  Brackley. 

“ At  the  sign  of  the  Crown,  * 

An  Inn  in  the  Town, 

The  Borough  of  Brackley  display's 
A Church  without  steeple, 

A Markett  without  people, 

Two  turnpikes,  but  wretched  highways ; 

A Mayor  of  high  rate. 

But  no  Magistrate, 

A College  without  e’er  a Fellow, 

A sweet  flowing  rill 
Without  e’er  a Mill, 

And  a Crier  so  old  he  can’t  bellow.” 

C.  W.  BlNGHi^M. 

Bricks  in  their  present  Form.  — Can  any  of 
your  readers  afford  information  as  to  the  origin  of 
making  bricks  as  at  present  ? Those  manufac- 
tured, in  Roman  times  were  in  fact  large  tiles.  It 
is  not  likely  the  art  was  lost,  especially  as  roofing 
tiles  seem  to  have  been  made  in  their  present 
form  from  very  early  times.  Mr.  Hudson  Turner 
{^Domestic  Architecture^  p.  125.),  cites  Little  Wen- 
ham  Hall,  in  Suffolk,  as  the  earliest  example  in 
England.  There  is  a tradition  in  Norfolk,  that 
Caistor  Castle  is  the  first  building  erected  with 
bricks  in  their  modern  shape,  and  that  these  bricks 
were  brought  across  from  Holland.  Any  infor- 
mation would  much  oblige  A-  A. 

Poets’  Corner. 

Cheshire  Pedigrees. — Can  any  reader  of  “N. 
& Q.”  so  far  oblige  me,  as  to  give  me  the  pedigree 
of  Filkin  of  Tattenhall;  beginning  with  John 
Filkin,  set.  15,  anno  1580,  and  continuing  it  for 
the  ensuing  fifty  years  ? Exqutro, 

The  Constellation.— 

“ A new  invented  vessel,  named  the  ‘ Constellation,’ 
intended  to  sail  against  wind  and  tide,  has  arrived  above 
Blackfriars’  Bridge  from  Bristol.  The  vessel  is  about 
fifty  feet  in  length,  with  only  one  mast,  made  of  iron,  and 
an  upright  wdndlass  affixed  to  it;  there  are  twelve  hori- 
zontal sails,  similar  in  shape  to  window-shutters,  which 
are  extended  or  shortened  in  an  instant ; on  any  occa- 
sion, the  mast,  with  all  its  appendages,  is  also  as  quickly 
struck.  She  has  neither  blocks,  nor  any  running  rigging, 
except  a fore  and  aft  stay  and  cable ; her  guns,  which 
are  of  curious  mechanism,  will  keep  their  own  elevation.” 

The  above  is  a remarkably  curious  fact  in  the 
history  of  ship  building.  It  is  extracted  from 
The  Repository  of  Arts.,  Literature.,  Commerce., 
published  by  R.  Ackermann,  for  Feb.  1812,  vol. 
vil.  p.  104.  Is  there  anything  known  of  its.  suc- 
cess, or  its  ultimate  fate  ? It  appears  to  give  a 
very  early  instance  of  the  use  of  an  iron  mast. 

Tayw. 

Countess  op  Exeter.  — Many  years  since,  I 
purchased  whilst  in  London,  amongst  a lot  of 
prints,  a very  interesting  one  of  the  second  wife 
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of  the  first  Marquis  of  Exeter.  This  excellent 
lady,  whose  romantic  history  is  so  well  known, 
died  before  her  husband  was  raised  to  a Marqui- 
sate.  A pencil  memorandum  states,  that  it  was 
an  unfinished  engraving  from  a private  plate. 

Very  recently  I acquired  a painting  which  was 
described  in  the  Catalogue  as  “ The  Flower  of  the 
Forest”  ; but  which  was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  original  of  the  before-mentioned  en- 
graving. There  was  this  variation  between  the 
print  and  the  painting,  that  in  the  latter  the 
Countess  has  a cloak  thrown  over  her  shoulders, 
and  the  ribbon  of  her  rustic  bonnet  tied  round 
her  neck  : otherwise  there  is  no  difference. 

It  would  be  obliging  if  any  information,  either 
as  to  the  engraving  or  painting,  could  be  given 
— the  latter,  a very  beautiful  specimen  of  art. 
In  the  Catalogue  of  the  paintings  at  Burleigh 
House,  there  is  one  of  her  Ladyship  by  Lawrence ; 
and  it  would  be^interesting  to  know  if  she  was 
painted  in  a peasant’s  dress,  as  occurs  in  the  one 
in  my  possession.  J.  M. 

John  Feith,  the  Maktye.  — I shall  be  ob- 
liged to  any  correspondent  who  would  favour  me 
with  particulars  of  the  early  life  of  this  martyr. 

C.  J.  R. 

M.  Haevey.  — Can  any  of  your  readers  give 
me  any  account  of  M.  Harvey  (Qy.  Margaret 
Harvey),  author  of  The  Lay  of  the  MinstreVs 
Daughter^  a poem  in  six  cantos,  with  notes,  8vo. 
Newcastle,  1814?  There  was  a Margaret  Har- 
vey, author  of  Laymoncl  di  Percy ^ a tragedy,  acted 
at  Sunderland,  1822.  A.  Z. 

Peesident  Lincoln.  — Possibly  some  of  the 
American  readers  of  “ H.  & Q.”  can  inform  me 
whether  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
descended  from  a family  named  Lincoln,  long 
resident  in  Lincolnshire?  James  Torre,  the 
Yorkshire  antiquary,  married  a lady  of  this  race  : 
Elizabeth  Lincolne,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of 
William  Lincolne,  D.D.,  of  Bottesford. 

Benjamin  Lincoln,  who  became  a Major-Gene- 
ral in  the  United  States  army  in  1777,  and  died 
in  1816,  was  almost  certainly  not  of  this  family. 
His  ancestors  came  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hingham,  in  Norfolk.  (See  “ N.  & Q.”  1®*  S.  vi. 
495.)  Edwaed  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor. 

The  Oldest  Liveeyman.  — Who  is  senior 
liveryman  of  the  City  of  London  ? I know  a 
gentleman  (a  school-fellow  of  Lord  Lyndhurst) 
who  was  admitted  to  the  freedom  and  livery  of 
the  City  in  October,  1789.  Is  he  the  oldest  livery- 
man  living  ? W. 

SiE  Thomas  Livingtone.  — Wl||re  am  I likely 
to  find  a despatch  from  Sir  Thomas  Livingtone, 
written  during  the  rebellion  in  Scotland  of  1689, 
to  William  III.,  describing  the  defeat  of  the  High- 


landers upon  the  Spey,  near  the  Laird  of  Grant’s 
Castle  ? It  may  be  well  to  add  that  the  despatch 
in  question  is  not  preserved  in  the  State  Paper 
Office.  S.  T.  L. 

The  Long  Pack;  a Noethumbeian  Tale. — 
This  interesting  Border  tale  has  been  inserted  by 
James  Hogg,  in  a collection  of  fictions,  apparently 
as  his  own ; but  I doubt  much  if  he  were  the  au- 
thor. His  own  assertion  was  worth  little,  for,  in 
literary  matters,  he  was  utterly  regardless  of 
truth. 

Hogg  was  born  in  1792,  and  died  in  1835.  The 
Long  Pack  was  printed  in  a popular  form  at  New- 
castle, in  1817,  by  Angus;  who  threw  off*  some 
half-a-dozen  copies  on  fine  paper.  It  has  again 
and  again  been  reprinted  for  popular  use. 

As  Hogg  was  twenty-five  years  old  in  1817, 
there  seems  no  impossibility  in  his  having  been 
author  of  The  Long  Pack ; but  I question  much 
if,  even  at  that  age,  he  could  have  Avrltten  an 
English  tale  so  free  from  Scoticisms.  From  what 
source  did  Angus  print  the  story  ? Probably  some 
literary  correspondent,  connected  with  Newcastle, 
could  throw  light  on  the  subject.  J.  M. 

Mottoes  of  the  Stationees’  Company. — The 
present  motto  of  the  Stationers  is  — 

“ VERBUM  DOMINI  MANET  IN  ETERNUM”: 

in  allusion  to  the  three  Bibles  which  form  some  of 
the  charges  of  their  shield  of  arms,  — for  there  is 
no  doubt  they  were  from  the  first  intended  for 
Bibles,  with  the  diffusion  of  which  the  Company 
have  had  so  much  to  do ; although  in  the  grant 
made  by  the  College  of  Arms,  in  3 & 4 Philip  and 
Mary  (1557),  they  were  blasoned  only  as  “ iij 
bookes  clasped  gold.” 

I find  this  motto  under  the  Stationers’  arms  as 
early  as  the  year  1677,  in  the  magnificent  volume 
entitled  London^ s Armory^  published  by  Richard* 
Wallis,  Citizen  and  Arms-painter  : but  on  a cup, 
given  to  the  Company  by  the  widow  of  Mr.  An- 
drew Crook,  who  died  in  1674  (three  years 
earlier),  the  arms  of  the  Company  are  surmounted 
by  this  motto  : 

“ PER  BENE  NATIS  MALE  VIVRE.” 

This  seems  neither  good  Latin  nor  good  French, 
and  I was  disposed  to  regard  it  as  the  blundering 
of  an  ignorant  engraver,  and  its  occurrence  per- 
haps only  the  temporary  whim  of  the  designer  of 
that  particular  cup  ; when  I found  the  same  motto, 
spelt  in  the  same  way,  placed  under  the  Sta- 
tioners’ arms  in  the  Harleian  MS.  1464,  which  is 
a collection  of  London  armory,  made  by  a pro- 
fessional herald,  and  bound  up  with  Cooke’s  Visi- 
tation of  Middlesex.  My  curiosity,  therefore,  is 
again  excited  to  seek  for  an  explanation  of  this 
enigmatical  motto,  and  for  its  relation  to  the 
functions  of  the  Company. 

John  Gough  Nichols. 
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“ Ne’er  draw  without  honour”  : Names  and 
Legends  op  Swords.  — Wanted,  the  name  of  the 
author  of  the  following  lines,  and  of  the  poem  in 
which  they  occur  : — 

The  warrior  reposes  to  combat  no  more ; 

On  his  heart  and  his  blade  were  engraven  the  same,’ 

‘ Ne'er  draw  without  honour ^ ne'er  sheathe  without  fame*  ” 

These  lines,  which  I have  an  impression  are  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  are,  I believe,  a paraphrase  of 
a Latin  inscription  on  the  blade  of  an  ancient 
sword  ; and  they  have  been  recalled  to  my  recol- 
lection by  a somewhat  analogous  inscription  — 
“Hoc  lumine  vivo” — on  an  agate  and  silver- 
hilted  sword  in  my  own  possession.  The  subject  of 
legends  on  sword-blades,  and  the  names  of  swords 
mentioned  in  the  old  ballads  and  romances  of 
chivalry,  from  the  world-renowned  “Excalibar” 
of  King  Arthur,  or  the  famous  “ Tizona”  of  the 
stalwart  Cid,  downwards,  is  one  of  much  interest ; 
which  has  only  been  very  slightly  touched  upon 
in  “N.  & Q.”  (1®*  S.  X.  404.),  and  is  capable  of 
being  illustrated  by  much  curious  matter  by  many 
correspondents,  and  especially  by  the  learned 
Editor.  William  Kelly. 

Leicester. 

O’Conor’s  “ Statistical  Account  op  Kil- 
ronan.”  — In  the  hope  of  eliciting  information, 
through  the  medium  of  “ N.  & Q.,”  respecting  an 
interesting  Irish  document,  which,  though  proba- 
bly extant,  is  not  at  present  to  be  found,  I send 
you  an  extract  from  a recent  article  in  the  Ulster 
Journal  of  Arclmology^  vol.  ix.  p.  28. 

“ Mr.  [Charles]  O’Conor  [of  Belanagare]  also  wrote  a 
statistical  account  of  the  parish  of  Kilronan  [in  the  county 
of  Koscommon],  which  is  quoted  in  the  preface  to  Mason’s 
Parochial  Surveys,  for  which  the  writer  of  this  paper 
made  every  inquiry  in  his  power  in  the  year  1837,  but 
could  learn  nothing  of  its  nature  or  extent,  or  whether  it 
then  existed,  from  the  late  O’Conor  Don  (Denis,  son  of 
■i€)wen,  son  of  Denis,  son  of  the  venerable  author),  or  from 
the  late  Matthew  O’Conor,  Esq.,  of  Mount  Druid.  This 
work  is  probably  extant  among  the  family  papers  of 
O’Conor  Don  at  Clonalis,  but  no  one  has  j^et  taken  the 
trouble  to  look  for  it.  Its  publication  would  be  a delicious 
morceau  to  the  student  of  Irish  topography  and  statistics.” 

The  article  from  which  I quote  is  from  the  pen 
of  one  well  versed  in  Irish  antiquities.  Abhba, 

Puss  IN  Boots.  — ■ The  subject  of  Whittington 
and  his  Cat  has  been  of  late  so  ably  discussed  in 
“ N.  & Q.,”  as  to  lead  me  to  hope  for  a satisfactory 
answer  to  a minor  Query  which  I have  to  pro- 
pound on  the  almost  equally  celebrated,  though  I 
admit  less  veracious,  story  of  “Puss  in  Boots.” 
Ought  not  the  title  to  be  “ Puss  and  Boots,”  i.  e. 
Puss  and  the  youngest  brother  ? In  Mr.  Dasent’s 
Stories  from  the  Norse,  the  youngest  brother  is 
invariably  styled  “Boots;”  he  is  always  described 
as  being  the  most  hardly  used,  but  he  is  in  gene- 
ral the  cleverest  of  the  family,  and  he  never  fails 
in  the  end  to  marry  the  princess,  and  to  get  for  a 


dowry  the  half  of  her  father’s  kingdom  down,  and 
the  other  half  in  reversion.  It  would  be  a great 
pity  to  spoil  Otto  Specter’s  illustrated  edition  of 
the  story  by  depriving  puss  of  his  or  her  boots ; 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  the  boots  have  to  do 
with  the  accomplishment  of  any  of  the  achieve- 
ments,— too  little  certainly  to  give  a title  to  the 
story,  — which  might  with  the  utmost  propriety  be 
entitled  the  History  of  the  Wonderful  Adven- 
tures of  Puss  and  Boots,  taking  “ Boots  ” in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  invariably  used  in  Mr.  Dasent’s 
admirable  Stories  from  the  Norse.  S.  H.  M. 

Secret  Societies.  — What  is  the  nature  of  the 
Carbonari  Association  of  Italy  ? Did  it  not  ori- 
ginate at  the  beginning  of  this  century  ? and  was 
it  used  by  the  Bourbon  interest  against  Murat  ? 
Does  it  exist  in  England  as  a secret  society  ? 
There  was,  I believe,  an  antagonistic  society,  the 
Calderari.  Does  this  exist  also  ? L.  L.  P. 

Sobriquets  of  the  United  States. — A writer 
in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  April,  1861,  says  : — 

“ Each  of  the  States,  and  nearly  every  town  of  any 
mark,  has  a sort  of  slang  alias,  either  complimentary  or 
otherwise.” 

He  gives  the  following  specimens  : — 

“ Empire  State,  New  York. 

^ Granite  State,  NeAV  Hampshire. 

Pear  State,  Arkansas. 

Buckeye  State,  Ohio. 

Hawkeye  State,  Iowa. 

Nutmeg  State  and  Blue  State,  Connecticut. 

Prairie  State,  Illinois. 

Bullion  State,  Missouri. 

Palmetto  State,  South  Carolina. 

Gotham,  New  York  City. 

Quaker  City,  Philadelphia. 

Queen  City,  Cincinnati. 

Spindle  City,  Lowell. 

Forest  City,  Cleveland,  Ohio.” 

If  you  deem  this  list  worth  insertion  in  “ N.  & 
Q.,”  perhaps  some  of  your  many  readers,  on  this 
side  the  Atlantic  or  in  America,  will  be  able  to 
complete  it-— so  far,  at  least,  as  the  by-names  of 
States  are  concerned.  J.  W.  Bone. 

Old  Stones.  — Is  there  any  explanation  pub- 
lished of  the  symbols  recurring  in  almost  all  the 
sculptural  stones  on  the  north-east  of  Scotland  ? 
They  are  — a lunette,  through  which  is  drawn  an 
acute  angular  figure ; a mirror ; a comb  ; a figure 
like  a pair  of  spectacles,  with  a reversed  Z through 
the  centre.  L.  M.  M.  R. 

Titmouse,  Archangel.  — In  No.  281.,  March 
17,  p.  213.,  I see  mention  made  by  one  of  your 
correspondents,  Eden  Warwick,  Birmingham,  of 
“Archangel”  as  a name  used  by  Chaucer  for  the 
titmouse.  C£||kke,  or  any  other  of  your  readers, 
say  which  of  several  British  Paridcs  it  refers 
to  ? I should  be  inclined  to  assign  it  to  Parus 
caudatm,  W.  P.  O, 
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Arthur  Woolf.  — Being  very  anxious  to  ob- 
tain some  information  respecting  Arthur  Woolf, 
the  inventor  of  the  combined  high  and  low  pres- 
sure steam-engine,  known  as  “Woolf’s  Engine,” 
I beg  to  ask  if  you  or  any  of  your  numerous 
readers  can  inform  me  where  I may  find  a me- 
moir of  that  ingenious  man  ? or  can  favour  me 
with  the  date  and  place  of  his  birth,  date  and 
place  of  death,  and  name  of  the  place  where  he 
was  buried  ? Inquirer. 


tufts 

Still-Days.  — At  the  end  of  one  of  the  Homi- 
lies of  ^Ifric  for  Palm  Sunday,  the  following 
note  occurs : — 

“ Church  customs  forbid  any  Sermon  to  be  said  on  the 
three  still-days.” 

Which  days  were  so  called  ? And  is  the  cus- 
tom known  to  have  extended  beyond  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Church?  Robt.  H.  Nisbett  Browne. 

Stoke  Newington. 

[The  “ Still-days,”  or  more  properly  “ Silent  days,” 
“ Days'of  Silence  ” (“  Silentii  dies  ”),  were  the  Thursday. 
Friday,  and  Saturda}’-  of  Passion-week.  “ Swig-dagas, 
Silentii  dies.  Cyriclice  Deawas  Forbeodath  To  Secgenne 
Mn\g  Spell  on  Tham  Thrim  Swig-Dagum.  Church  laws 
forbid  the  preaching  of  any  sermon  on  the  three  days  of 
silence.” — Lye.  These  three  days,  he  adds,  were  — “ 1. 
Coena  Domini ; 2.  Sexta  feria ; 3.  Sanctum  sabbatum.” — 
Diet.  Sax.-Goth.~Lat. 

1.  CcEwa  Dowim,  the  Thursday  in  Passion-week.  “Vo- 
catur  h8ec  festivitas  Coena  Domini,  eo  quod  hoc  die  Do- 
minus  coenaverit  cum  Discipulis,  eisque  Sacramentum 
Corporis  et  Sanguinis  sui  tradiderit.” — Du  Cange. 

2.  Sexta  feria.  Good  Friday,  “ feria  sexta  magna.” 

3.  Sanctum  Sabhatum,  the  Saturday  immediately  pre- 

ceding Easter  Daj'.  “ Sabbatum  sanctum,  dicitur  illud, 
quod  Pascha  prsecedit Ad  Sabbatum  quod  Sanc- 

tum dicitur  vigilia  Paschalis  festivitatis  pervenit.”  — Du 
Cange. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  prohibition  of  sermons  on 
these  three  days  ever  prevailed  generally  in  the  Church. 
The  bells,  however,  were  to  be  silent.  “ The  Still  Days 
was  a name  which  the  Anglo-Saxons  gave  to  Maunday 
Thursday,  Good  Friday,  and  Holy  Saturday.  The  bells, 
in  all  likelihood,  were  not  rung  during  these  last  three 
days  of  Holj’’  Week.” — Dr.  Kock,  Church  of  our  Fathers, 
vol.  iii.  pt.  ii..p.  87.  And  according  to  Durandus,  this 
silencing  of  the  bells  originated  in  an  idea  not  wholly 
unconnected  with  the  prohibition  to  preach.  “ On  these 
three  days  the  bells  are  silent,  because  then  the  Apostles, 
preachers,  and  others  whom  the  [Church]  bells  symbo- 
lise, were  silent.  The  sound  of  bells  signifies  the  sound 
of  preaching!  concerning  which  it  is  said  ‘ Their  sound  is 
gone  out  into  all  the  earth.’  ” See  also  Beleth’s  Div.  Off. 
Explicatio,  cap.  100.,  and  Soames’s  Anglo- Sax.  Church, 
ed.  3,  p.  3.,  note  7.  Lye  refers  to  Wanley ; see  Hickes’s 
Thesaurus,  part  ii.  p.  121.] 

Date  of  Documents. — When  a document  is 
dated  thus,  “ a die  Pascb’  in  uno  mense,”  how  is 
the  precise  day  on  which  it  was  executed  to  be 
determined  ? Is  it  any  indiscriminate  day  be- 
tween the  two  extreme  dates,  or  is  it  the  last  day  ? 
And  the  same  with  the  following  dates  : “ a die 


Sancti  Hillar’  in  v septimanis,”  and  “ in  oct’  Sancti 
Martini.”  Which  is  the  precise  day  ? D.  S.  S. 

[Much  depends  on  the  exact  term  used,  and  the  nature 
of  the  document,  whether  a private  Deed  or  an  Act  of 
Court.  Probably  the  execution  of  the  private  document 
took  place  on  some  day  during  the  period  mentioned,  and 
not  necessarily  on  the  last  day,  as  most  Eecord  students 
contend;  but  for  practical  purposes,  if  it  is  desired  to  fix 
on  one  particular  day,  we  should  name  the  last  day  — 
otherwise  Ave  should  say  “ in  the  octave,”  &c.  Consult 
L'Art  de  verifier  les  Dates ; and  Nicolas’s  Chronology  of 
History.^ 

All  Saints  at  Heiwarfe.  — In  a document, 
dated  in  the  ninth  year  of  Richard  I.,  mention  is 
made  of  the  parish  of  “ All  Saints  all  Heiwarft,” 
in  London,  in  which  parish  was  a house  formerly 
the  property  of  Peter  Fitz  Meilam  ; but  which  he 
sold  to  Waleran,  whose  widow  granted  it  to  her 
son  John.  Where  is  this  parish  ? D.  S.  S. 

[Our  correspondent  has,  we  think,  misread  All  Saints 
all  Heiwarft  for  All  Saints  ait  Heiwarfe,  now  called  All 
Hallows  the  Great,  in  Thames  Street,  or  All  Hallows  ad 
Foenum.  Stowe,  in  his  Swvey,  speaks  of  “ All  Hallows 
the  More,  in  Thames  Street.  ...  It  is  also  called  All 
Hallows  ad  Foenum,  in  the  Ropery,  because  Hay  sold  near 
thereunto  at  Ha3’'  Wharf.” — Stowe,  Survey,  p.  88  b.  ed. 
Thoms.] 

Singular  Honeymoon.  — At  Lanark,  in  Scot- 
land, Elizabeth  Fairy  was  proclaimed  (in  order 
to  marriage)  on  Sunday,  Jan.  31,  1736  ; married 
on  Monday  ; bore  a child  on  Tuesday;  her  hus- 
band stole  a horse  on  Wednesday,  for  which  he 
was  banished  on  Thursday  ; the  issue  of  the  mar- 
riage died  on  Friday,  and  was  interred  on  Satur- 
day— all  in  one  week.  A Bachelor. 

[Our  correspondent’s  communication  reminds  us  of 
some  lines,  which  a Kentish  tradition  has  attributed  to  a 
facetious  Jacobite,  on  occasion  of  the  early  death  of  some 
infant  Princess  of  the  reigning  house : — 

“ Little  Goody  Tidy 
Was  born  on  a Friday, 

Was  christened  on  Saturday, 

Ate  roast  beef  on  Sunday, 

Was  very  Avell  on  Monday, 

Was  taken  ill  on  Tuesday, 

Sent  for  the  Doctor  on  Wednesday, 

Died  on  Thursday, 

Was  buried  on  Friday, 

So  there’s  an  end  of  little  Goody  Tidy.”] 

Dulce  Domum. — 

“ At  an  academy  in  England,  a boy  who  was  particu- 
larly fond  of  home,  and  attached  to  his  mother,  was,  as  a 
punishment  for  some  misdemeanour,  detained  at  school 
during  the  Christmas  vacation.  During  the  first  two 
days  of  his  confinement,  he  composed  some  Latin  verses 
expressive  of  the  wish  he  felt  to  visit  the  abode  of  his  in- 
fancy, each  stanza  commencing  with  Dulce  Domum:  on 
the  third  day  he  fevered,  and  died  soon  after.  He  Avas 
buried  not  far  from  the  academy,  and  some  lines,  alluding 
to  the  cause  of  his  death,  placed  on  his  tombstone.” 

The  above  is  among  the  notes  to  Home  ; a. Poem, 
by  Ann  Cuthbert  Knight,  Edinburgh,  1815,  12rao. 
98  pp.  Where  was  the  academy  ? who  was  the 
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boj  ? What  were,  or  where  are  to  be  found,  the 
Latin  verses,  and  what  were  the  lines  placed  on 
his  tombstone  ? Eeic. 

[The  famous  Dulce  Domum,  formerly  sung  round  an 
old  tree  at  Winchester,  has  been  noticed  in  our  1®*  S.  x. 
66.  193. ; xi.  66.  “ The  real  author  of  it,  and  the  occa- 
sion of  its  composition,”  remarks  Dr.  Milner,  “ are  already 
clouded  with  fables.”  See  Chappell’s  Popular  Music  of 
the  Olden  Time,  ii.  576.,  for  the  music  and  some  interest- 
ing notices  of  it.] 


FAIR  ROSAMOND. 

(2“^  S.  xi.  209.  311.) 

Ill  the  Letters  from  the  Bodleian  Library,  vol.  ii. 
p.  70.,  there  is  one  from  the  antiquary  Samuel 
Gale  to  Thomas  Hearne,  in  which  he  describes  an 
ancient  picture  of  Rosamond,  wherein  she  is  re- 
presented as  holding  in  her  hand  the  cup  of 
poison.  I think  it  will  be  interesting  to  transfer 
to  the  pages  of  “N.  & Q.”  the  principal  part  of 
the  letter,  dated  London,  Dec.  3,  1714  : — 

“ I have  nothing  curious  at  present  to  entertain  your 
speculations  with,  but  only  that  I have  lately  and  acci- 
dentally purchased  an  ancient  but  fine  picture  of  the 
beautiful  Rosamond.  It  is  painted  on  a panel  of  wain- 
scot, and  represents  her  in  a three-quarter  proportion, 
dressed  in  the  habit  of  the  times,  a straight-body’d  gown 
of  changeable  red  velvet,  with  large  square  sleeves  of 
black  flowered  damask  facings,  turned  up  above  the  bend 
of  her  arms,  and  close  sleeves  of  a pearl-coloured  satin 
pufied  out,  but  buttoned  at  the  wrist,  appearing  from 
under  the  large  ones ; she  has  several  rings  set  with  pre- 
cious stones  on  her  fingers.  Her  breast  covered  with  a 
fine  flowered  linen,  gathered  close  at  the  neck  like  a ruff. 
Her  face  is  charmingly  fair,  with  a fine  blush  in  her 
cheeks.  Her  hair  of  a dark  brown,  parted  with  a seam 
from  the  middle  of  her  forehead  upwards  under  her 
coifure,  which  is  very  plain ; but  a gold  lace  appears  above 
it,  and  it  is  covered  with  a small  cap  of  black  silk.  She 
is  looking  very  intensely  upon  the  fatal  cup  which  she 
holds  in  one  hand,  and  the  cover  in  the  other,  as  going 
to  drink  it.  Before  her  is  a table  covered  with  black 
damask,  on  which  there  lies  a prayer-book  open,  writt  in 
the  ancient  black  character : the  whole  piece  is  extremely 
well  preserved.  I take  it  to  have  been  done  about  Harry 
the  7th’s  time.  You’ll  excuse  this  excursion,  which  no- 
thing but  so  beautiful  a lady  could  have  run  me  into, 
thus  to  intrench  so  far  upon  your  time ; but  I flatter  my- 
self that  you  have  the  same  value  and  respect  for  this 
English  Venus  that  I have.” 

Can  any  reader  of  “ NT.  & Q.”  inform  us  if  this 
interesting  picture  is  still  in  existence  ? 

Hermentrujde’s  suggestion  as  to  the  possibi- 
lity of  Rosamond  having  been  really  the  wife  of 
Henry  II.  is  devoid,  I think,  of  any  foundation. 
The  Earl  of  Salisbury  would,  in  that  case,,  have 
succeeded  to  the  throne.  I beg,  also,  to  ask  your 
fair  correspondent  what  authority  she  has  for  stating 
that  Rosamond  took  the  veil  at  Godstow  ? She 
was  buried  there  by  the  side  of  her  mother  Marga- 
ret, having  died  during  the  lifetime  of  her  father 
Walter  de  Clifford.  There  is  a document  in  the 


Monasticon  (vol.  ii.  p.  884.  ed.  orig.)  in  which  the 
said  Walter  grants  to  the  nuns  of  Godstow  certain 
property  at  Erampton-on-Severn — which,  by  the 
way,  tradition  says  was  the  birth-place  of  Rosamond 
— “ pro  salute  animae  mese,  et  pro  animabus  uxoris 
mese  Margaretae  de  Clifford,  et  filiae  nostrse  Rosa- 
mundae.”  And  in  another  document  (same  page) 
Osbertus,  son  of  Hugh,  gives  to  the  convent  a 
certain  salt-pit  at  Wich,  at  the  instance  of  the 
said  Walter  de  Clifford,  “pro  salute  animae  uxoris 
suae  Margaretae,  et  animae  filiae  suae  Rosamundae, 
quarum  corpora  ibidem  requiescunt.” 

' Hearne,  in  his  Notes  on  Will.  Newbrigensis,  has 
also  recorded,  from  Hoveden,  Higden,  Leland, 
and  others,  several  particulars  respecting  Fair 
Rosamond  (p.  730.)  The  same  may  likewise  be 
seen  in  Stevens  (vol.  i.  p,  533.).  Hearne  says : — 

“.Besides,  I do  not  see  any  reason  to  think  that  she  did 
not  die  a true  penitent.  For  which  cause  these  chaste 
nuns  (for  they  were  famous  for  their  continence)  might 
j udge  it  altogether  proper  to  show  the  greater  regard  to 
one  who,  before  she  suffered  herself  to  be  tempted,  .... 
had  been  as  it  were  a constant  companion  with  them. 
Though,  therefore,  after  her  removal  (from  the  choir) 
there  were  not  the  same  ornaments  about  her  as  there 
were  before,  yet  the  nuns  enclosed  the  bones  in  a per- 
fumed leather  bag,  which  they  afterwards  inclosed  in  a 
leaden  coffin,  over  which  a tomb,  different  from  the 
former,  was  laid;  being  a fair  large  stone,  I suppose,  in 
form  of  a coffin,  agreeable  to  those  times,  on  which  was 
put  this  inscription,  Tumba  Rosamund.®,  Thus  it  con- 
tinued till  about  the  time  of  the  Dissolution,  when  it  was 
taken  up,  as  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Leland  in  these  words : 

‘ Rosamunde’s  tumbe  at  Godestow  Nunnery  was  taken 
up  a late ; it  is  a stone  with  this  inscription,  Tumba  Ro- 
samund®. Her  bones  were  closid  in  lede,  and  with3m  that 
the  bones  were  closyd  in  lether.  When  it  was  openid, 
there  was  a very  swete  smell  came  owt  of  it.  There  is  a 
crosse  hard  bj’'  Godestow  with  this  inscription : — 

“ Qui  meat  hac  oret,  signum  salutis  adoret ; 

Utque  sibi  detur  veniam  Rosamunda  precetur.’  ” 

Hearne  gives  us  also  a further  description  of 
the  tomb  on  excellent  authority  : — 

“ The  person  who  hath  left  us  an  account  of  this  matter 
upon  record  was  a man  of  that  credit,  that  there  is  no 
room  for  any  dispute  about  that  point.  For  the  famous 
Mr.  Thomas  Allen,  of  Glocester  Hall,  now  Worcester 
College,  who  dy’d  anno  1632,  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age, 
has  told  us  in  a MS.  note,  that  ‘ the  tombstone  of  Rosa- 
mund Clifford  was  taken  up  at  Godstow,  and  broken  in 
pieces ; and  that  upon  it  were  interchangeable  weavings 
drawn  out,  and  decked  with  roses,  red  and  green ; and 
the  picture  of  the  cup,  put  of  which  she  drank  the  poison 
given  her  by  the  Queen,  carved  in  stone.’  I piust  confess 
that  I have  not  seen  this  note  myself,  under  Mr.  Allen’s 
hand,  but  Mr.  Wood  both  saw  and  transcribed  it.” 

It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  on  the  tomb 
itself  was  represented  the  cup  of  poison ; though 
Hearne,  notwithstanding  this,  disbelieved  the 
story.  We  see  also  that  the  notion  prevailed  of 
her  having  died  a true  penitent ; but  we  are  also 
told  that  during  the  course  of  her  illicit  connexion 
with  the  King,  — 

“Upon  her  coming  to  Godstow  (as  she  went  thither 
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frequently)  tlie  nuns  ....  used  to  expostulate  with  her 
about  her  immoral  way  of  living;  to  which  she  always 
returned  very  pretty,  tho’  by  no  means  satisfactory  an- 
swers  Neither  did  he  (her  father)  at  all  counte- 

nance any  of  the  vanities  that  afterwards  sully’d  and 
stained  the  innocent  part  of  her  life.  On  the  contrary, 
they  proved  a grief  to  him,  as  he  often  declared  to  his 
friends.  As  the  nuns  were  once  arguing  with  her,  and 
talking  pf  Heaven  and  Hell,  and  the  danger  she  was  in 
of  having  a share  in  the  latter,  without  a sincere  and 
hearty  repentance,  she  reply’d  that,  tho'  she  was  a concu- 
bine, yet  she  should  he  saved.  How  shall  we  know  that  ? 
said  some  of  them.  Why,  said  she,  if  that  tree,  pointing 
to  one  that  had  then  green  leaves  thereon,  he  turned  into 
stone  after  my  death,  then  shall  I have  life  among  the  Saints 
of  Heaven.  And  ’tis  said,  that  within  few  years  after, 
this  thing  came  to  pass ; and  the  stone  was  commonly 
showed  to  passengers  at  Godstow,  even  till  the  house  was 
dissolved.” 

Rosamund,  in  her  days  of  girlhood,  seems  to 
have  been  an  inmate  of  Godstow  nunnery,  as  a 
scholar  probably  ; but  she  certainly  never  took 
the  veil,  as  Hermentrude  states ; that  is,  she 
never  became  a nun.  And  the  supposition  that 
she  might  really  have  been  the  wife  of  Henry  II. 
is  sufficiently,  I think,  disposed  of  in  the  above 
extract.  John  Williams. 

Arno’s  Court. 


BLACK-LETTER  BROADSIDES. 

(2'^'^  S.  xi.  149.) 

As  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Davis,  thinks  it  de- 
sirable that  a complete  list  should  be  made  of  all 
these  literary  curiosities  now  known  to  be  remain- 
ing, I beg  to  say  that  I possess  one  of  thd^  an- 
cient Indulgences  mentioned  by  him.  It  is  a 
small  broadside,  TJ  inches  in  height  by  5^  in 
width.  At  the  top  is  a woodcut,  representing  an 
altar,  with  two  candlesticks  and  a paten,  inscribed 
IHS^  The  top  of  the  altar  is  black;  the  front, 
a worked  pattern,  and  behind  it  is  a curtain  of 
figured  velvet  or  damask.  This  last  is  printed  in 
red  ink.  Immediately  below  we  read  as  follows  : — 

“ Be  it  knowen  to  all  cryste  people  which  ioyeth  in  y’^ 
hartes  of  y®  power  of  god  showed  by  his  owne  precyous 
body  i fourrae  of  brede  in  y®  chyrche  of  Rykmersworthe 
where  wretched  & cursed  people  cruelly  & wylfully  set 
fyre  upon  all  y®  ymages  & on  the  canape  y®  blessyd  sa- 
cramet  was  in,  & to  make  y®  fyre  more  cruell  they  put 
towe  w’^  baner  staves  bytwene  y®  sparres  and  brases  of  y® 
chausell  throughe  y®  whiche  fyre  y®  sayd  chausell  was 
brent  & y®  pyx  was  molte  & y®  blessyd  body  of  our 
lorde  Jhti  cryst  in  forme  of  brede  was  foude  upo  thehyghe 
awter  & nothynge  perysshed.  Also  they  brake  into  the 
vestry  & put  f3'-re  among  all  y®  ornametea  & Jewelles  & 
brent  y®  sayd  vestry  & all  y*  was  therin.  Also  in  the 
rode  lofte  they  wrapped  towe  about  the  blessj^d  rode  & 
about  a payre  of  organs,  & melted  all  the  wexe  in  y®  sayd 
lofte  coteynynge  in  weyght  xiiii  score  poude  where  as  y® 
flabynge  fyre  was  in  y®  sayd  lofte  about  y®  blessyd  ymage 
of  Jhti  cryst  nother  y®  sayd  ymage  nor  y®  towe  about  it 
was  nothynge  hurte  thrughe  y®  myght  & power  of  our 
savyour  Ihu  cryst.  Also  to  maynteyne  theyr  cruell 
opynyons  they  wete  unto  y®  fonte  & brake  it  ope  Ss  dys- 
poyled  y®  water  y^  was  halowed  therin  & cast  it  a brode  in 


y®  chyrche  flore  in  dyspyte  of  y®  sacramet  of  baptjune. 
And  for  as  moche  as  y®  substancy  all  me  of  y®  sayd 
parysshe  hath  invewed  y®  kynges  grace  how  honourably 
god  was  served  in  y®  sayd  chjTche  in  tyme  past  & also 
that  it  pleased  hym  to  shewe  his  grete  myghte  and 
power. 

“ or  Wherfore  my  lorde  Cardynall  and  legate  de  latere 
hath  granted  c.  dayes  of  pardon  releasynge  of  theyr 
penance  in  purgatory  to  all  the  y*  gyve  any  pte  of  theyr 
goodes  to  y®  restoryge  of  y®  sayd  chyrche. 

“ Q[  Also  my  lorde  of  Lyncolne  hath  grauuted  xl.  dayes 
[of  pardon.]” 

On  the  back  are  the  remains  of  six  red  wafers, 
by  which  the  bill  was  pasted  up. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  this  dateless'document  men- 
tions some  curious  historical  particulars.  As  I 
am  utterly  out  of  reach  of  the  books  necessary 
for  explaining  them  correctly,  I leave  that  task  to 
any  of  your  antiquarian  correspondents  who  are 
better  furnished  with  the  means  of  doing  so. 

Henry  Cotton. 

Thurles,  Ireland. 


THE  LION  IN  GREECE : THE  ZUBR. 

(2^^  S.  xi.  310.) 

I trust  that  you  will  allow  me  the  use  of  your 
columns  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  a slight 
error  which  I find  in  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis’s  valuable 
contribution  to  your  number  of  April  20th.  The 
Polish  name  of  the  urus,  or  European  bison,  there 
given  as  zuber  should  be  zuhr.  The  Slavonic  lan- 
guages, which  we  still  persist  in  neglecting,  are 
of  sufficient  philological  importance,  to  say  no- 
thing of  literary  and  political  considerations,  to 
require  at  our  hands  the  justice  of  literal  accu- 
racy in  transcription  when  their  orthography  is 
fixed  by  the  Roman  character,  and  when  their 
cultivation  is  of  long  standing. 

The  word  in  question  has  probably  been  bor- 
rowed by  the  Poles  from  their  Ruthenian  neigh- 
bours in  Southern  Gallicia.  The  form  required 
by  the  analogies  of  the  Polish  language  would 
probably  be  z^hr,  written  with  an  e underlined, 
and  pronounced  nasally,  so  as  to  rhyme  with  the 
French  word  timbre.  The  Polish  is  the  only  mo- 
dern Slavonic  language  which  has  preserved  the 
sounds  which  regularly  correspond  with  the  two 
nasals  of  the  Old  or  Church  Slavonic.  In  the 
Cyrillic  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  latter 
language,  this  word  accordingly  appears  as  zimbr\ 
where  it  is  used  to  render  irvyapyos,  the  pygarg  of 
our  version  (Deut.  xiv.  5.).  This  is  the  direct 
origin  of  the  Byzantine  ^opcSpos  and  ^ougirpos  {ziim- 
bros),  used  by  Niketas  when  he  commemorates 
the  hunting  parties  of  the  refugee  Emperor  An- 
drdnikos  Komnenbs  at  the  court  of  Prince  Yaro- 
slav. This  word  also  occurs  in  Wallachian  under 
the  form  zimbru.  The  excellent  German-Romanic 
dictionary  of  Baritz  and  Munteanu  (Kronstadt, 
1853)  also  gives  the  word  bourn,  but  I suspect 
this  to  be  a modern  book-word  made  up  out  of 
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bos  and  urus,  rather  than  a genuine  vernacular 
expression.  The  Wallachian  form  is  valuable,  as 
proving  the  existence  of  the  urus  at  no  very  re- 
mote period  among  the  forests  of  the  Southern 
Carpathians. 

As  Lithuania  is  the  only  home  of  this  animal  at 
present,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  its 
Lithuanian  names.  They  are  worthy  of  the  noble 
language  which  alone  in  Europe  and  Asia  survives 
to  represent  in  full  vigour  the  synthetic  structure, 
the  grammatical  inflexions,  and  the  phonetic  rich- 
ness of  Vedic  Sanskrit  and  Homeric  Greek.  In 
classical  Lithuanian,  if  one  may  use  such  a term, 
it  is  called  stumbras,  doubtless  a derivative  from 
the  universal  Aryun  root  sta,  denoting  the  strong, 
sturdy  animal.  In  the  Samogitian  dialect  it  is 
called  “ tauras,”  which  also  occurs  frequently 
as  an  element  of  names  of  places  within  the 
area  of  the  other  dialect,  and  thereby  proves 
the  wider  distribution  of  the  animal.  Thus  the 
well-known  town  of  Tauroggen,  on  the  Kusso- 
Prussian  frontier,  is  in  Lith.  Tauro-ragai,  i.  e. 
“ Uri  Cornua.”  Taure^  a feminine,  is  a horn 
drinking-cup,  probably  at  first  of  urus-horn. 
BuUus,  declined  very  much  like  gradus,  is  the 
word  used  for  the  tame  bull.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  that  these  words  cannot  possibly  have 
been  borrowed,  and  that  the  Lithuanian  owes  its 
pre-eminent  importance  in  the  eyes  of  compara- 
tive philologists  to  the  extraordinary  exactness 
with  which  it  has  managed  to  preserve  the  Aryan 
vocabulary  in  its  most  primitive  form. 

In  conclusion  I would  say  that  no  trace  of*  a 
genuine  native  name  for  the  lion  is  now  to  be 
found  in  the  Turkish  peninsula.  If  a genuine 
Albanian  term  were  in  existence,  it  would  have 
been  most  valuable;  but  that  language,  the  Bul- 
garian, and  that  very  curious  and  uninvestigated 
dialect,  the  Eomanic  or  Wallachian  of  South 
Macedonia  and  Thessaly,  have  all  borrowed  their 
terms  from  the  Turkish.  This  last  is  home- 
grown and  purely  Turkish,  and  thereby  demon- 
strates the  existence  at  one  period  of  the  Hon  in 
Central  Asia  between  the  Altai  and  the  Hima- 
laya. F.  D.  Magens. 


In  connexion  with  the  IsTote  by  Sir  George  C. 
Lewis  under  this  heading,  it  may  be  stated,  that 
I have  understood  there  is  still  preserved  a breed 
of  what  the  people  'call  “ the  ancient  Caledonian 
Cattle”  in  the  forest  of  Cadzow,  situated  upon 
the  river  Avon  at  Chatelherault  (near  the  town 
of  Hamilton)  the  property  of  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton.  Whether  the  breed  be  the  true  re- 
presentative in  form  and  habits  of  that  described 
by  the  old  Scottish  chroniclers  I have  never  had 
an  opportunity  of  knowing,  and  the  fact  is  worth 
inquiring  into.  When  a youth,  rambling  in  the 
forest  of  Cadzow  among  the  venerable  oaks,  I 
have  attempted  to  come  near  the  drove,  but  in 


consequence  of  their  always  keeping  close  toge- 
ther, and  being  extremely  shy,  I never  was  more 
successful  than  to  see  their  white  backs  in  the 
distance.  If  my  memory  does  not  cheat  me,  I 
read  sometime  since  in  a newspaper  of  a specimen 
having  been  presented  by  the  Duke  to  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon.  G.  N. 


HAS  EXECUTION  BY  HANGING  BEEN 
SURVIYED  ? 

(2"d  S.  xi.  338.) 

No:  for  until  death  takes  place,  there  is  no 
execution.  It  is  the  sentence  which  is  executed, 
not  the  criminal:  and  the  sentence  is  that  he  shall 
hang  till  he  is  dead.  The  change  of  meaning  of 
the  legal  term  execution  is  natural  enough.  But 
it  should  be  remembered  that  all  legal  process 
ends  with  execution  : and  it  is  so  far  remembered 
that  when  we  hear  of  an  execution  in  a house, 
we  do  not  infer  a hanging.  An  old  lady  who  had 
a lawsuit  pending  once  sent  in  hurry  for  her 
clergyman  : and  what  followed  was  this  : “I  have 
but  a few  weeks  to  live.”  “ My  dear  Madam,  I 
never  saw  you  look  better.”  “ Read  that.”  It 
was  a letter  from  the  solicitor  — “Dear  Madam  — 
A line  to  save  the  post.  The  verdict  against  us, 
and  execution  next  term.  Yours,  &c.” 

Is  the  word  distress  originally  a law  term  only  ? 
Several  of  our  common  words  are  so : as  release 
and  interest.  Hence  arise  plays  upon  words  in 
whic^he  double  meaning  is  nothing  but  the  equi- 
vocaflfcri  between  the  old  and  the  new  meaning. 
As  in  a good  pun  of  Punch's  early  days  — • “ A 
person  caught  in  a trap  stands  seized:  but  the 
tenant  in  possession  may  execute  a release,  if  he 
takes  a sufficient  interest.”  M. 


In  Memoir  of  Joseph  Brasbridge^  London,  1824 
(Simpkin  & Marshall,  p.  224.)  is  the  following  : — 

“ A surgeon,  in  Gough-sqnare,  had  purchased  for  dis- 
section the  body  of  a man  who  had  been  hung  at  Tyburn. 
The  servant  girl,  wishing  to  take  a look  at  the  defunct, 
previously  to  his  coming  under  the  dissecting  knife,  stole 
upstairs  to  the  room  where  she  expected  to  find  him  ex- 
tended. To  her  surprise  and  horror,  she  beheld  him  sit- 
ting up  on  the  board ; and  instantly  facing  about,  she 
was  down  stairs  again  in  a moment.  The  surgeon,  hear- 
ing of  the  resuscitation  of  his  subject,  humanely  concealed 
him  in  the  house  until  he  could  get  him  conveyed  to 
America;  which  he  did  shortly  afterwards,  providing 
him  with  a comfortable  outfit  at  his  own  expense.  The 
man  evinced  in  his  subsequent  conduct  a degree  of  in- 
dustry and  gratitude,  which  showed  him  well  worthy  of 
his  singular  escape  from  death;  by  the  exercise  of  his 
industry,  he  amassed  a handsome  fortune;  and  his  grati- 
tude was  exhibited  by  his  leaving  it  all  to  his  deliverer 
and  benefactor.” 

Trivet  Aecock. 

Norwich. 
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One  of  the  best  authenticated  cases  of  it  is 
that  of  Margaret  Cunningham,  who  was  executed 
in  Edinburgh  for  child  murder  in  1724.  After 
the  execution  her  body  was  coffined,  and  the 
coffin  sent  under  charge  of  two  men  to  be  con- 
veyed in  a cart  to  Musselburgh,  where  she  had 
lived.  On  their  way  they  stopped  at  a public- 
house  for  refreshment,  leaving  the  cart  with  the 
coffin  at  the  door,  and  on  coming  out  again,  she 
was  found  sitting  in  the  coffin,  the  lid  of  which 
she  had  burst  off.  She  lived  for  several  years 
afterwards,  was  married,  and  had  children,  and 
used  to  cry  salt  for  sale  in  the  streets  of  Edin- 
burgh, where  she  was  known  and  well  remem- 
bered, under  the  name  of  “half-hanged  Maggie.” 

The  case  is  noticed  by  Baron  Hume  in  his  work 
on  the  Scotch  Criminal  Law,  and  very  lately 
again  in  the  last  volume  of  Mr.  Chambers’s  Do- 
mestic Annals  of  Scotland.  G. 

Edinburgh. 


FAMILY  OF  FOIX. 

(2“'»  S.  xi.  328.) 

Gaston  de  Foix’s  mother  was  Marie,  daughter  of 
Charles,  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  Anne  of  Cleves, 
and  sister  of  Louis  XII.  She  married  Jean  de 
Foix,  Yicomte  de  Narbonne,  Comte  de  Nevers, 
son  of  Gaston  IV.,  Count  of  Foix.  In  a.d.  1463, 
previous  to  this  marriage,  the  crown  of  Xavarre 
had  come  to  a Count  of  Foix  through  his  wife 
Leonore,  daughter  of  John  11.,  King  of  Arragon  ; 
their  grand- daughter,  Catherine  de  Foix,  married 
Jean  d’Albret,  from  whom,  in  1512  (the  same 
year  that  Gaston  died  in  Italy),  Navarre  was 
seized  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic ; it  was,  however, 
restored  to  their  son  Henri,  who  married  Mar- 
garet, sister  of  Francis  I.  Previous  to  this  mar- 
riage, also  a Count  of  Foix  (I  have  not  been  able 
to  discover  which),  married  the  Princess  Mag- 
dalen, daughter  of  Charles  VII.,  and  sister  of 
Louis  XI. ; and  a sister  of  Jean  de  Foix  married 
Francis  II.,  Duke  of  Brittany,  whose  daughter 
(by  a former  wife),  Anne,  was  wife  of  Charles 
VIIL,  and  afterwards  Louis  XII.,  Kings  of  F ranee. 
Gaston’s  sister,  Germaine,  married  Ferdinand,  the 
Catholic  King  of  Arragon. 

The  name  of  Foix  is  often  to  be  met  with  in 
French  history.  A Count  of  Foix,  in  1357,  dis- 
tinguished himself,  together  with  the  Captal  de 
Buche,  in  saving  the  Dauphiness  and  her  ladies 
from  an  attack  of  the  Jacquerie  in  the  town  of 
Meaux.  By  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  a.d.  1360, 
the  Dauphin,  afterwards  Charles  VI.,  among  other 
stipulations,  ceded  to  Edward  III.  the  right  of 
suzerainty  over  the  county  of  Foix. 

The  marriage  of  Jeanne  d’Albret,  g'ranc?- daugh- 
ter of  Catherine  de  Foix,  with  Antoine  de  Bour- 
bon, brought  the  crown  of  Navarre  a third  time 
to  the  Capetian  race.  I think  a Note  on  the  sub- 


ject of  the  House  of  Albret  might  interest  your 
readers,  if  one  of  your  correspondents  would  fur- 
nish it ; they  form  the  connecting  link  between 
the  French  kings  of  the  House  of  Valois  and  those 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  Athor. 


The  mother  of  Gaston  de  Foix  was  sister  of 
Louis  XII.  of  France,  and  daughter  of  Charles 
Duke  of  Orleans,  by  Mary  his  third  wife,  daugh- 
ter of  Adolph  I.,  Duke  of  Cleves.  She  was  the 
wife  of  John  de  Foix,  Viscount  of  Narbon,  Count 
of  Estampes,  and  died  1493,  five  years  before  her 
brother’s  accession  to  the  throne  of  France.  The 
family  De  Foix  was  of  great  antiquity,  being  de- 
scended from  Thursin,  to  whom  Charlemain,  in 
779,  gave  Languedoc,  with  the  title  of  Prince. 
Bernard,  the  descendant  of  Thursin  in  the  sixth 
generation,  received  from  his  father  the  castle  of 
Foix,  and  called  himself  Count  of  Foix.  From 
him  John  de  Foix’s  father.  Gusto  IV.,  was  seven- 
teenth Count.  The  family  had  frequently  made 
royal  alliances.  (Anderson.)  John  Maclean. 

Hammersmith. 


Gaston  de  Foix  was  son  and  Germaine  de  Foix 
(married  to  Ferdinand,  King  of  Spain)  was  daugh- 
ter of  John  de  Foix  and  his  third  wife,  Mary  of 
Cleves,  sister  of  Louis  XII.  (Smedley’s  France, 
vol.  i.  ch.  39.)  Ferdinand  of  Spain  was  father-in- 
law  of  Henry  VIIL  Louis  XII.  married  for  his 
third  wife  Mary,  sister  of  Henry  VIII.,  soon  after 
wife  of  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk.  (A?, 
p.  491.)  Such  connexions  amply  justify  the  De 
Foix  family  in  their  pretensions  to  alliance  with 
royalty.  T.  J.  Buckton. 

Lichfield. 


Tyburn  Ticket  (2*^<i  S.  xi.  350.)  — Tyburn 
Ticket  was  the  popular  name  for  a certificate  given 
to  the  prosecutor  of  a felon  when  the  prosecution 
ended  in  a conviction.  This  kind  of  certificate 
was  or  iginated  by  Statute  (10  & 11  Wm.  III.  c. 
13.  s.  2.);  its  abolition  took  place  in  the  year 
1818.  As  the  holder  of  a document  of  this  kind 
was  exempt  from  all  “ parish  and  ward  offices 
within  the  parish  wherein  such  felony  was  com- 
mitted,” these  tickets  were  very  valuable,  and  fre- 
quently sold  for  a high  price. 

“ Last  week,”  says  the  Stamford  Mercury  of 
March  27,  1818,  “a  Tyburn  Ticket  was  sold  in 
Manchester  for  280L”  I possess  one  of  these  cer- 
tificates. It  was  given  to  me  by  the  late  Kev. 
Robert  Ousby,  of  Kirton  in  Lindsey,  to  whose 
father,  the  Rev.  John  Ousby,  it  was  granted.  I 
append  a copy. 

“ THESE  ARE  TO  CERTIFY,  that  at  the  Session  of 
General  Gaol  Delivery  of  Newgate,  liolden  for  the  County 
of  Middlesex,  at  Justice  Hall  in  the  Old  Bailey  in  the 
Suburbs  of  the  City  of  London,  on  Wednesday  the  Thir- 
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teenth  Day  of  January  last,  before  US  whose  names  are 
hereunto  subscribed,  and  others  His  Majesty’s  Justices 
assigned  to  deliver  the  said  Gaol  of  the  prisoners  therein 
being,  J ohn  Spicer  was  tried  and  convicted  of  feloniously 
and  burglariously  breaking  and  entering  in  the  night- 
time of  the  Thirtieth  Day  of  December  last  the  Dwel- 
ling House  of  the  Reverend  John  Ousb}’’,  Clerk,  at  the 
parish  of  Saint  Luke,  Chelsea,  in  the  said  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex, and  stealing  therein  Goods  of  the  value  of  Six 
Pounds  and  Fourteen  Shillings,  his  property.  And  it  is 
hereby  further  certified,  that  the  said  Reverend  John 
Ousby  was  the  person  that  did  apprehend  and  take  the 
said  John  Spicer,  and  did  prosecute  him  until  he  was 
convicted  of  the  said  burglary.  And  pursuant  to  an  Act 
of  Parliament  made  and  passed  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
years  of  the  reign  of  His  Majesty  King  William  the 
Third,  intituled  An  Act  for  the  better  Apprehending, 
Prosecuting,  and  Punishing  of  Felons  that  commit  Bur- 
glar}^, Housebreaking,  or  Robbery  in  Shops,  Warehouses, 
Coach-houses,  or  Stables,  or  that  Steal  Horses,  He  the 
said  J OHjST  OUSBY  ought  to  be,  and  is  hereby  discharged 
of  and  from  all,  and  all  manner  Parish  and  Ward  Offices 
within  the  said  parish  of  Saint  Luke,  Chelsea,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex  aforesaid  wherein  the  said  burglary 
was  committed.  And  this  we  do  certify  in  order  to  His 
being  Discharged  accordingly.  Dated  the  seventeenth 
Daj^  of  February,  in  the  Fifty-third  year  of  the  Reign  of 
Our  Sovereign  Lord  George  the  Third,  by  the  grace  of 
God  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  And  in  the  year  of  Our 
Lord  one  thousand  Eight  hundred  and  thirteen. 

“ Geo.  Scholey,  Mayor. 

“ John  Silvester,  Recorder.” 

Edward  Peacock:. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brlgg. 

Crannock  (2°*^  S.  vi.  232.  297.357.) — Some 
time  since  I saw  an  inquiry  in  “ N.  & Q.”  relative 
to  the  contents  of  the  measure  of  corn  called  a 
Crannock.  I find  on  the  Memoranda  Roll,  6°  Ed- 
v/ard  II.  37  dorso,  the  following  satisfactory  an- 
swer : — 

“Dovenaldus  M^Holy  Comod3ma’s  O’Donaughth  Ga- 
weras  M‘CIanan  owe  six  crannocks  of  wheat,  each 
containing  8 pecks,  and  crannocks  of  oats,  each  16 
peeks.” 

On  the  Mem.  Roll  3®  & 4°  Edward  II : — 

“ Richard  de  Montpellers  owes  12  crannocks  of  wheat 
of  8 pecks  each.” 

On  the  same  roll  we  find  an  interesting  note 
showing  the  value  of  wine  at  this  period.  Thus  : 

“Assize  of  wines:  proclamation-  made  in  the  Exche- 
quer, that  no  one  shall  sell  wine  dearer  than  4<i  a gallon.” 

James  Morrin. 

Rolls  Office,  Chancery,  Dublin. 

The  Irish  Giants  (2*^*^  S.  xi.  369.)  — I believe 
I can  satisfactorily  answer  the  inquiries  of  Mu. 
George  Pryce  respecting  these  two  great  men. 
They  were  distinct  persons ; and  in  no  way  re- 
lated to  each  other.  The  first  giant,  O'Brien^ 
whose  skeleton  is  preserved  at  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  had  acquired  so  much  fame,  that  the 
second  Irish  giant  adopted  the  name  of  O'Brien 
as  a speculation,  which  no  doubt  answered  his 
expectations.  His  real  name  was  simply  Patrick 


Cotter.  I possess  his  gold  watch,  which  is  of  un- 
usual size,  weighing  a pound  with  the  chain  and 
seals.  It  is  a chronometer  and  repeater,  and  was 
made  large  and  suitable  for  him  by  Jamison.  It 
has  his  name  engraved  on  the  cap,  thus  ; Patrick 
Cotter.)  KinsaU)  Ireland.  The  works  are  of  extra- 
ordinary strength ; I keep  it  going,  and  it  keeps 
time  as  well  as  ever.  I knew  him  a little  in 
Bristol,  and  remember  his  exhibiting  himself 
there,  before  he  retired  to  the  Hotwells,  where 
he  died.  My  father  was  very  intimate  with  him, 
and  often  in  his  company ; and  purchased  the 
watch  at  the  sale  after  his  death,  which  some 
years  before  his  own  death  he  presented  to  me. 
I knew  other  friends  in  Bristol  who  preserved 
things  that  had  belonged  to  the  giant  as  curio- 
sities, such  as  one  of  his  shoes  and  a pair  of  his 
stockings.  He  was  of  a mild  disposition ; his 
voice  was  weak,  and  his  large  frame  by  no  means 
strong.  He  usually  sat  upon  a table,  and  often 
rested  his  arm  on  the  top  of  a door.  . Fie  could 
rarely  venture  to  walk  in  public,  and  only  ven- 
tured out  in  the  streets  on  foot  at  night.  Once 
in  Bath,  on  a cold  night,  he  terrified  a Vi^atchman 
by  quietly  reaching  up  to  a street  lamp,  and  tak- 
ing off  the  cover  to  light  his  pipe.  He  retired 
with  a considerable  fortune,  and  kept  a handsome 
carriage  made  purposely  for  him.  He  had  a great 
dread  of  his  body  being  taken  up  after  his  death, 
and  gave  particular  directions  for  securing  it  in 
the  grave.  It  was  protected  by  iron  bars,  and 
arched  over  carefully  with  brick  work.  A.  report 
having  been  spread  some  years  after  that  the  body 
had  been  snatched  away,  the  grave  was  examined, 
and  found  perfectly  safe  and  unviolated.  He  lies 
in  the  entrance  of  the  Catholic  chapel,  as  described 
by  Mr.  Pryce,  and  was  deposited  underneath  a 
flight  of  steps,  which  were  removed  afterwards  to 
the  opposite  side.  F.  C.  H. 

There  is  a Memoir  of  him  in  The  Eccentric 
Mirror.,  4 vols.,  published  about  1808.  This  may 
throw  some  light  on  the  question.  His  name  was 
Cotter.,  the  surname  of  O'Brien  being  added  for 
exhibition  placards,  as  more  sonorous  and  Irish. 

U.  O.  H. 

In  1780  a gigantic  youth  named  Byrne,  a native 
of  Ireland,  was  exhibited  near  Charing-Cross.  He 
was  7 ft.  10  in.  in  height.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
buried  in  St.  Martin’s  churchyard.  He  was  not 
twenty  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Perhaps  it  is  his 
skeleton  which  is  in  the  Hunterian  Museum.  See 
Wilson’s  Wonderful  Characters,  1830. 

H.  T.  Humphreys. 

The  Liburni  (2*^^  S.  xi.  328.) — Liburnia  was, 
in  the  time  of  Horace,  occupied  by  the  Panno- 
nians,  and  the  character  given  of  them  by  V. 
Paterculus  (ii.  110.),  in  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar, 
will  apply  to  its  present  inhabitants,  the  Croats, 
who  succeeded  the  Goths  in  640,  the  Goths 
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having  taken  possession  a.d.  489.  The  words, 
however,  of  Horace  {Od.  i.  37.),  soevis  liburnis^  do 
not  mean  “savage  Liburnians,”  but  “ Hostile  fe- 
luccas.” So  also  in  Greek,  is  used  by 

Plutarch  in  this  sense  in  his  description  of  the 
concluding  days  of  Cleopatra  (AnL  67.).  Anthon 
correctly  paraphrases  these  words  as  “ hostile 
galleys  of  the  Liburnians,”  meaning  of  LIburnlan 
shape  or  construction.  T.  J.  Buckton. 

Lichfield. 

May  I ask  J.  C.  M.  to  have  the  goodness  to 
communicate,  through  the  medium  of  “ H.  & Q.”, 
the  “ingenious  new  reading”  of  the  passage  of 
Horace  to  which  his  Query  refers?  If  it  be 
founded  on  the  remarkable  contempt  of  death 
supposed  to  characterise  the  Liburnians,  it  pro- 
bably consists  simply  in  the  joining  of  “ s^vis  li- 
burnis  ” to  “ferocior,”  but  that  is  neither  new  nor 
ingenious  ; the  oldest  editions,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, give  those  words  without  stop  or  point 
of  separation  between  them,  and  I suppose  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  oldest  MSS.  are  wholly 
without  points ; the  ingenuity  therefore,  if  there 
be  any,  and  the  novelty  also,  must  consist  not  in 
construing  “ liburnis  ” with  “ ferocior,”  but  in  the 
separation  of  those  words  by  a stop,  as  we  read 
in,  I think,  all  editions  of  Horace,  from  that  of 
Lambinus  (Paris,  1577)  to  the  present  day.  I 
will  not,  however,  trouble  your  readers  with  con- 
jectures as  to  the  “ new  reading  ” in  question.  I 
hope  that  J.  C.  M.  will  be  kind  enough  to  favour 
us  with  it.  S.  H.  Macaulay. 

Hodnet. 

Elecampane  (2'^'^  S.  xi.  97.)— -'Query  by  S. 
Beisley  : “ Whether  Elecampane  is  to  be  found 
growing  wild  in  various  parts  of  England,  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  and  ivithin  ticenty  miles  of  London  ? ” 
For  a list  of  the  English  localities,  in  which 
Inula  Helenium  has  been  found  by  botanists,  see 
Baxter’s  Phcenogamous  Botany^  6 vols.,  published 
at  Oxford  1839,  and  universally  considered  a 
standard  book.  In  this  list  Mr.  Baxter  mentions 
no  less  than  twenty-seven  counties  of  England  in 
which  Elicampane  has  been  found,  and  he  gives 
the  names  of  many  localities  in  the  aforesaid 
counties.  He  also  testifies  to  the  existence  of  the 
plant  in  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ; although 
rarer  In  those  countries  than  in  England.  In  the 
county  of  Middlesex  the  localities  named  by  Mr. 
Baxter  are  both  “within  twenty  miles  of  London,” 
Elicampane  having  been  found  on  a common  near 
Harefield  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  Uxbridge), 
and  in  a meadow  at  Breakspears  (said  to  be  the 
birth-place  of  Pope  Hadrian  IV.),  also  in  the 
same  neighbourhood.  According  to  Buchanan, 
see  Technological  Dictionary,  Elicampane  appears 
to  enter  into  the  composition  of  that  popular  drug, 
“ Daffy’s  Elixir,”  from  which  one  might  infer  that 
large  quantities  of  the  herb  are  either  found. 


grown  in,  or  imported  into  England.  The  testi- 
mony of  two  south  of  England  herbalists  was,  that 
they  procured  the  herb  from  London,  but  could 
not  say  where  it  had  been  grown.  H.  D. 

Feeling  ascribed  to  inanimate  Things  (2"*^ 
S.  xl.  189.)  — As  an  introduction  to  the  interest- 
ing task  he  has  undertaken,  I would  earnestly 
recommend  J.  M.  R.  to  study  with  deep  attention 
the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  third  book  of  Aris- 
totle’s Blietoric,  a chapter  that  appears  to  me  to 
contain  the  germ  of  all  sound  criticism  on  the 
subject  of  imagination.  I beg  to  make  the  follow- 
ing extract : — 

“ Aeyw  7rpo  optjaaTWV  ra-vra  ttoleIv,  oaa  ivepyovvra  arrjfiat- 
veC  olov  Tov  aya9ov  avSpa  (jxxvai^elvai  reTpaycavov,  fx.eTa(f)opd' 
dfjL(f)w  yap  Te'Aeta'  dW’  ov  arip.ai.vei  evepyeiav'  a\Xd  to.  . . . 

dvQovaav  e'xoi^TO?  rrji/  dKp.r)v  . . . evepyeia fcal,  ws  Kexpe- 

rai  ''O/u.Tjpos  TroAAaxov,  to  Ta  dxf/vxoi.  ep-ijjvxo-  Troietv  did  T7J5  p.e- 

ratpopa.?'  iv  Trdai  Se  tw  evepyeiav  troieiv  evSoKipei Uoiei 

fie  Kai  ev  Tais  €v8oKip.ovaaL<;  elKoaiv  eirl  twv  d^v^^oiv  ravra. 

“ KupTcl,  (paKripiouiVTa'  irpo  p.iv  t dXX,  airdp  ea  d\\a'  . . . 

KLvovixeva  yap  Kal  ^(hvra  iroiei  ndvra” 

The  line  here  cited  Is  from  the  Iliad,  H.  799. ; 
and  I think  that  J.  M.  R.  will  find  that  the  Greek 
poets  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  personal  attributes 
to  the  sea,  at  least,  as  much  as  to  rivers.  Wit- 
ness the  TTOvrlwv  re  Kvixarcov  av^pidfiov  yeXafffxa  of 
^schylus : — 

“ The  countless  dimpling  of  the  ocean’s  waves 
more  exquisitely  beautiful,  to  my  mind,  than 
Shelley’s 

“ Calm  as  a slumbering  babe 
Tremendous  ocean  lay.” 

It  must  be  observed  that  in  the  passage  from 
Aristotle  the  word  ipepyeia  stands  for  nearly  the 
same  idea  as  the  word  feeling,  as  used  by  J.  M.  R. 

Meletes. 

Church-seed  (2’^'^  S.  xl.  227.)— In  the  Termes 
de  la  Ley,  I find,  under  the  head  “ Churchesset,” 
the  following  passage  : — 

“ Churchesset  est  un  parol  de  que  Fletl.  1.  c.  47.  p le 
fine  issint  escrie  : Certain  mensuram  hladi  tritici  significat, 
quam  quilibet  olim  Sanctce  Ecclesicz  die  S.  Martini,  tempore 
tarn  Britonum  quam  Anglorum,  contrihuerunt.  Plures 
tamen  magnates  post  Komanorum  adventum,  illam  contri- 
hutionem  secundum  vet.  legem  Moysi,  nomine  primitiarum 
dabant,  prout  in  Brevi  Regis  Kanuti  ad  summum  Ponti- 
fcem  transmisso  continentur : in  quo  illam  contributionem 
Church-sed  appellant,  quasi  semen  EcclesiceP 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  extract  given  by 
Ithuriel  is  an  almost  contemporary  translation 
of  a passage  from  Fleta.  I am  sorry  that  I have 
not  Fleta  at  hand  to  refer  to  ; but  comparing  the 
Latin  text  as  it  stands  in  the  Termes  de  la  Ley 
with  the  French  translation  furnished  by  Ithu- 
riel, we  find  that  the  Latin  is  incorrect  in  reading 
Bomanorum  instead  of  Normannorum.  On  the 
other  hand  we  are  enabled  to  correct  a passage  In 
the  French  translation,  v/hich  instead  of  “ solenc 
la  veu  ley  Moisi  note  p'miciar,"  ought  to  run,  as 
near  as  may  be,  thus  : “ solenc  la  vieille  Ley  Moisi 
nomine  primiiiarum''  It  will  be  observed  that 
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the  Latin  text  says  nothing  about  the  Lords  hav- 
ing seized  the  church-seed  to  their  own  use ; and 
I rather  suppose  this  to  be  an  addition  of  the 
translator.  But  what  is  perhaps  of  more  interest 
to  Ithuriel,  as  furnishing  an  answer  to  his  ques- 
tion, we  find  that  the  king  spoken  of  was  King 
Canute.  But  what  letter  it  was  that  reference  is 
made  to  I am  not  able  to  say.  P.  S.  C. 

Richard  Brocklesby  (2*^*^  S.  xi.  343.)  was  of 
Sidney  College,  Cambridge,  B.A.  1656-7,  M.A. 
1660.  He  founded,  in  1714,  the  Free  School  of 
Folkingham,  Lincolnshire.  Amongst  the  docu- 
ments which  Peck  intended  to  print  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  Desiderata  Curiosa  was  “ The  last 
Will  and  Testament  t)f  the  Rev.  Mr.  Richard 
Brocklesby,  late  of  Stanford  in  Com.  Line,  (dated 
3 Aug.  1713,  12  Annse),  Author  of  a Book  called 
Gospel  Theism.  From  an  attested  Copy  in  the 
Hands  of  Mr.  Edward  Curtis  of  Stanford,  Gent.” 

C.  H.  AND  Thompson  Cooper. 

Cambridge. 

Peck  announced  for  publication  the  will  of  one 
R.  B.  (dated  3 Aug.  1713.  See  the  contents  of 
Desiderata  Curiosa.,  vol.  ii.  book  6.  Art.  20.,  as 
given  at  the  end  of  vol.  i.) 

Of  the  Dr.  Ric.  Brocklesby,  who  was  a member 
of  J ohnson’s  Club,  see  Savage’s  History  of  Car- 
liampton.,  p.  644.  seq. 

Bp.  Rust  is  highly  praised  by  Cud  worth  (Birch’s 
Life  of  Cudworhh,  4to.  p.  ix.).  See  his  paper  in 
the  Phenix.,  i.  1-85.  John  E.  B.  Mayor. 

S(.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

John  de  Sutton,  Baron  Dudley  (2"*  S.  xi. 
152.  239.  272.) — The  point  upon  which  the  ques- 
tion seems  to  hinge,  is  the  date  of  the  death  of 
John  de  Sutton,  Lord  Dudley,  K.G.  Sir  H. 
IS!  icolas  in  his  Synopsis  assigned  his  death  to  the 
year  1482,  relying,  I presume,  on  the  authority  of 
Dugdale.  On  referring  to  Dugdale,  I am  sur- 
prised to  find  that  he  does  not  adduce  any  autho- 
rity at  all  in  support  of  his  statement.  Not 
having  Mr.  Courthope’s  book  at  hand,  I have 
not  been  able  to  verify  his  references.  But  if — 
as  I collect  from  the  communication  of  C.  T.  — it 
really  appears  from  Anstis’  Register  of  the  Garter.^ 
that  John,  K.G.,  did  not  die  before  3 Hen.  VIL, 
it  is  difficult  to  avoid  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  Dugdale  was  incorrect  in  his  statement,  and 
from  Mr.  Courthope’s  explanation,  it  seems  to  be 
pretty  clear  that  Sir  H.  Nicolas  ultimately  came 
to  this  conclusion.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that 
in  the  List  of  Knights  of  the  Garter  given  by 
Nicolas  in  his  Synopsis,  there  is  no  mention  of 
this  John  de  Sutton,  Lord  Dudley. 

Supposing  John,  Lord  Dudley,  K.G.  to  have 
lived  till  1487,  the  question  arises Whose  was 
the  will  that  was  made  shortly  before  ? Probably 
the  first  impression  of  anyone  reading  the  abstract 
given  by  Dugdale,  would  be  that  it  was  not  the 


will  of  so  old  a man.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the 
clause  cited  by  C.  T.  seems  to  indicate  John,  K.G. 
as  the  testator.  This  indication  may  not  be  con- 
clusive. But  we  learn  from  Dugdale  that  there  is 
in  the  will  a clause  directing  masses  to  be  said  for 
the  soul  of  the  testator’s  wife.  If  in  this  clause 
the  wife’s  name  is  given,  the  question  of  identity 
will  be  at  once  settled. 

If  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  will  is 
that  of  the  aged  John,  Lord  Dudley,  K.G.,  Mr. 
Courthope’s  position  would  appear  ;^to  be  made 
out,  that  the  second  John  was  younger  brother  to 
Edward.  We  are  then  brought  back  to  the  ques- 
tion originally  put  by  H.  S.  G.  — “ Who  was  it 
that  married  Cecily,  daughter  of  Sir  Wm.  Wil- 
loughby ?”  H.  S.  G.  surmised  that  it  was  Ed- 
ward (the  elder  brother),  and  this  surmise  receives 
support  from  the  authorities  referred  to  by  C.  T. 

P.  S.  C. 

King  John’s  First  Wide  (2"'^  S.  xi.  287.  357.) 
If  Matthew  Paris  be  correct  as  to  this  lady’s 
Christian  name,  the  old  pains-taking  authorities  of 
the  Heralds’  College  must  have  made  a very 
grand  mistake,  which  I should  conceive  to  be 
hardly  possible,  as  they  derived  their  genealogical 
facts  from  contemporary  documents,  which  is  the 
very  best  evidence  they  could  have.  It  is  more 
likely,  I think,  that  a monkish  historian  should 
make  a mistake  in  a name  than  that  they  should  do 
so.  I read  in  Augustine  Vincent’s  Dwcoyene  of  Er- 
rors, 1622,  William,  Earl  of  Gloucester  and  Hert- 
ford, married  Hawis,  daughter  of  Robert  Bossu, 
Earl  of  Leicester,  and  had  issue  a son,  who  died 
early,  and  three  daughters ; the  youngest  of  whom, 
Isabel,  was  married— first,  to  King  John,  and  from 
him  was  divorced  from  nearness  of  kin  ; secondly, 
to  Geoffrey  Mandeville,Earl  of  Essex;  and  thirdly, 
to  Hubert  de  Burgh,  Earl  of  Kent,  Chief  Justice 
of  England. 

Robert  of  Gloucester  thus  writes  : — 

“ Richard  now  was  king,  and  gave  his  brother  John 

The  Earldom  of  Gloucestre,  and  let  him  spousy  anon 

Isabel,  that  was  heir  ; and  great  lands  thereto 

Gave  him  here  in  England,  and  bevond  sea  also.” 

w.s. 

Mr.  Williams  has  corrected  the  error  into 
which  Hermentrude  has  been  led  respecting  the 
name  of  the  heiress  of  Gloucester,  which,  as  he 
plainly  shows,  should  be  Hawisa,  and  not  Isabel. 
But  is  Mr.  Williams  right  when  he  calls  this 
lady  John’s  first  wife  ? Did  not  this  monarch 
enter  three  times  into  the  holy  estate  of  matri- 
mony, and  had  not  Hawisa  of  Gloucester  a prede- 
cessor in  the  person  of  Alice,  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Morton  ? St.  Swithin. 

Anianus,  Bishop  or  St.  Asaph  (2"^  S.  xi. 
348.) — There  were  two  Bishops  of  S.  Asaph  of 
this  name  ; the  second  succeeding  the  first  after  a 
two  years’  vacancy  of  the  see.  The  first  was 
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elected  anno  1249  by  the  monks,  who  had  pre- 
viously obtained  the  consent  of  Henry  III.  He 
died  in  September,  1266.  Although  Le  Neve 
and  Godwin  say  that  the  see  was  vacpt  about 
two  years,  yet  the  generally  correct  Richardson, 
in  a note  to  Godwin,  states  that  a bishop^  named 
John  was  said,  on  the  authority  of  the  register  of 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  to  have  been  consecrated 
anno  1267  by  the  Archb.  of  Canterbury,  and  the 
Bishops  of  Ely  and  Llandaff,  and  that  the  see 
was  again  vacant  Jan.  4.  of  the  same  year,  that 
is,  126|.  Anianus  the  second  was  consecrated 
21  October,  1268,  in  St.  Mary’s  Church,  near 
London  Bridge.  This  is  most  probably  the  bishop 
to  which  the  memorandum,  found  by  your  cor- 
respondent, alludes.  There  must,  however,  be  a 
mistake  in  the  date  “ mcclxvii  ,”  as  there  cep 
tainly  was  no  bishop  of  the  name  at  that  period  in 
the  diocese  of  St.  Asaph  ; though  there  was  one, 
singularly  enough,  of  that  unusual  name  elected 
to  Bangor  in  1267,  although  Le  Neve  incorrectly 
says  1268.  It  is  very  likely  that  a unit  has  been 
omitted  at  the  end  of  the  above  date,  by  an  over- 
sight. 

As  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a papal 
provision  in  the  case  of  Anianus  the  second,  he 
must  have  been  elected  by  the  monks.  These 
were  Cistercian  monks.  In  fact,  there  were  no 
monasteries  in  the  diocese  of  S.  Asaph  but  those 
of  Cistercians.  Of  these  there  were  four— Ba- 
singwerk,  Conway,  Vallis  Crucis,  and  Strata  Mar- 
cella. See  the  Catalogus  exactissimus"  in  Dug- 
dale,  vol.  i.  p.  1046,  orig.  ed.  There  cp  be_  no 
doubt,  therefore,  that  Anianus  was  a Cistercian. 
Godwin  says  he  was  a Dominican but  this  I 
take  to  be  one  of  his  not  unfrequent  inaccuracies. 
In  fact,  it  was  too  early  a date,  I think,  after  the 
establishment  of  the  order,  for  a Dominican  to 
have  been  elected  a bishop,  at  least  in  England. 
Cistercians,  moreover,  would  never  have  chosen 
any  one  but  from  their  own  body  ; certainly  not  a 
Dominican. 

The  dedication  of  Alton  Church,  therefore,  by 
a Cistercian  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  may  be  ac- 
counted for.  The  Abbey  of  Croxden,  with  its 
appurtenances,  was  probably  exempt  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  diocesan.  John  Williams. 

Arno’s  Court. 

Anian  II.,  commonly  known  as  the  Black 
Friar  of  Schonau,  Prior  of  Rhuddlan,  and  Con- 
fessor to  King  Edward  I.,  whom  he  attended  to 
the  crusades,  was  a Dominican,  hence  his  de- 
signation as  Frater.  He  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  St.  Asaph  in  St.  Mary’s  Overye,  on  Oct.  21, 
1268,  by  the  bishop  of  Exeter  and  other  prelates. 
His  cathedral  having  been  burned  by  the  English 
in  1282,  he  published  a ban  upon  the  king,^  who 
deprived  him  of  his  temporalities.  The  primate 
procured  their  restoration  in  1284.  He  died 


Feb.  5,  1293.  Anian  L,  consecrated  Nov.  1249, 
died  in  Sept.  1266. 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  M.A. 

The  White  Queen  (2°*^  S.  xi.  348.)  — The 
statement  respecting  the  regulation  of  Roman 
mourning  by  Numa,  quoted  by  Polydore  Virgil, 
is  taken  from  Plutarch’s  Life  of  Numa,  c.  12. 
Plutarch’s  account  of  the  white  garments  worn  as 
mourning  by  the  Roman  matrons  is  in  Qucest. 
Bom.  c.  26.,  where  Wyttenbach’s  note  furnishes 
illustrations  of  the  custom.  L. 

Witchcraft  (2"'^  S.  x.  472.)  — Pott’s  Disco- 
very of  Witchcraft,  published  by  the  Chetham  So- 
ciety, is  well  worth  Investigator’s  attention. 

P.  P. 

Reynolds,  George,  LL.D.  (2°'^  S.  xi.  350.)  — 
He  married,  in  1724,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Law- 
rence Thompson,  Esq.,  by  his  first  wife,  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Robert  Dorman,  Esq. 

Joseph  Rix,  M.D. 

St.  Keots. 

W.  P.  A.  may  learn  the  names  of  the  wife  of 
Archdeacon  George  Reynolds,  LL.D.,  by  a refer- 
ence to  the  inscription  on  a tablet  in  the  chancel 
of  the  church  at  Little  Paxton,  near  St.  Neots. 
His  descendant  Capt.  Reynolds,  the  present  lay 
rector  and  lord  of  the  manor,  resides  in  the  parish, 
and  would  probably  supply  what  W.  P.  A.  re- 
quires. H.M.V. 

Vice-Admiral  Thomas  Smith  (2"*^  S.  xi.228.) 
— Surely  the  “Tom  of  Ten  Thousand”  /car’  i^oxiiv 
was  “Tom  Thynne,  of  Longleat  Hall,”  of.  unfor- 
tunate memory.  W.  C, 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC.  ' 

Correspondence  of  King  James  VI.  of  Scotland  wiih 
Sir  Bobert  Cecil  and  Othei's  in  England  during^  the  Reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  an  Appendix  containing  Papers 
illustrative  of  Transactions  between  King  James  and  Robert. 
Earl  of  Essex.  Principally  published  for  the  first  time 
fi'om  MSS.  of  the  Most  Hon.  The  3Iarquis  of  Salisbury, 
K.G.,  preserved  at  Hatfield.  Edited  by  John  Bruce,  Esq., 
F.S.A.  {Printed  for  the  Camden  Society.') 

It  has  been  long  known  to  students  of  our  histor}^  that 
the  small  volume  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1796  under 
the  title  of  The  Secret  Correspondence  of  Sir  Robert  Cecil 
with  King  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  although  undoubtedly 
genuine,  was  not  the  only,  nor  indeed  the  principal,  secret 
correspondence  between  the  English  minister  and  the  Scot- 
tish sovereign.  Many  years  ago,  a volume  of  Transcripts  of 
the  more  important  Secret  Coi'respondence  was  purchased 
by  the  Camden  Society ; and  a few  years  after  another  ma- 
nuscript of  similar  character  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Bruce, 
the  editor  of  the  present  volume.  These  Transcripts  were 
found  to  be  too  imperfect  for  publication,  and  the  Mar- 
quis of  Salisbury  having  been  applied  to,  to  know  whe- 
ther he  possessed  the  originals;  and  if  so,  whether  he 
Avould  permit  the  Camden  Transcripts  to  be  collated  with 
them,  that  nobleman,  with  a kind  and  judicious  libera- 
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lity  which  entitles  him  to  the  warm  thanks  of  all  lovers 
of  historical  truth,  placed  the  whole  of  the  originals  and 
many  other  papers  bearing  upon  the  subject  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Bruce,  anxious  only  that  any  publication  which 
might  possibly  affect  the  reputation  for  statesmanship  of 
his  distinguished  ancestor  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  should  repre- 
sent the  actual  truth.  Our  readers  will  see  from  this  the 
great  interest  and  historical  value  of  the  present  volume. 
The  documents  contained  in  it  are  second  in  importance 
to  no  historical  series  ever  given  to  the  world.  They 
have  been  edited  with  the  care  and  accuracy  for  which  all 
the  books  edited  by  Mr.  Bruce  are  distinguished.  The 
light  which  they  throw  upon  the  eventful  period  of  our 
history  to  which  they  relate,  is  clearly  set  forth  in  that 
gentleman’s  introduction ; and  while  the  Camden  Society 
may  well  be  proud  of  being  the  means  of  laying  before 
the  world  this  valuable  collection  of  State  Papers  — and 
historical  students  acknowledge  their  obligations  to  the 
Society,  to  the  editor,  and  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  — 
the  latter  has  cause  to  be  well  pleased  at  having  per- 
mitted this  Correspondence  to  see  the  light ; since,  in  the 
words  of  the  editor,  “it  fully  establishes  for  Cecil  the 
honour  of  having  by  his  advice  and  management,  brought 
an  aged  sovereign  to  the  grave  in  domestic  peace  and 
with  untarnished  lustre,  and  secured  the  transference 
of  the  crown  from  the  House  of  Tudor  to  that  of  Stuart 
with  the  same  tranquillity  that  it  might  have  passed  from 
father  to  son.” 

Costume  in  England.  A History  of  Dress  from  the 
Earliest  Period  to  the  Close  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  to 
which  is  appended  an  illustrated  Glossary  of  Terms  for  all 
Articles  of  Use  or  Ornament  worn  about  the  Person.  By 
F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A.  Illustrated  with  nearly  700  Eu'- 
gravings  drawn  on  Wood  by  the  Author.  Second  Edition. 
(Chapman  & Hall.) 

It  is  nearly  fourteen  years  since  Mr.  Fairholt  gave  to 
the  world  the  first  edition  of  this  very  useful  volume. 
Since  that  time  the  author  has  seen  and  noted  much  that 
has  enabled  him  to  make  it  still  more  useful  as  a book  of 
reference.  When  we  mention  that  no  less  than  fifty-six 
new  engravings,  many  of  much  curiosity,  and  which  are 
not  to  be  found  in  any  other  work  on  costume,  are  among 
the  additions  to  the  work  as  it  now  stands,  its  advantage 
over  the  first  edition  will  be  readily  seen.  Mr.  Fairholt’s 
work  is  divided  into  two  parts,  which  mutually  illustrate 
each  other.  The  first  division  consists  of  a series  of  chap- 
ters descriptive  of  the  Royal,  Noble,  Civil,  Clerical,  and 
Military  Costume  of  certain  defined  periods.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  a carefully  compiled  Glossary,  in  which  will 
be  found  many  short  historical  essays  on  various  minor 
articles  of  costume.  Mr.  Fairholt  has  shown  himself  on 
so  many  occasions  a literary  antiquary  of  no  mean  order, 
that  it  will  readily  be  believed  his  various  notices  of  the 
progress  of  Dress  in  England,  and  of  the  gradual  changes 
which  the  various  articles  for  use  or  ornament  have  from 
time  to  time  undergone,  are  alike  full  and  interesting : 
while  his  ready  skill  as  a draughtsman  has  enabled  him  to 
give  additional  force  and  value  to  those  notices  by  means 
of  the  hundreds  of  beautiful  and  appropriate  woodcuts 
scattered  throughout  the  pages  of  what  is  certainly  a 
most  complete  Handbook  of  Costume  in  England.  The 
volume  is  replete  with  amusement  and  information,  and 
calculated  to  add  materially  to  Mr.  Fairholt’s  literary  and 
artistic  reputation. 

The  Boll  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London ; 
compiled  from  the  Annals  of  the  College,  and  from  other 
Authentic  Sources.  By  William  Munk,  M.D.,  Fellow  of 
the  College.  Vol.  I.,  1518  to  1700.  (Longman.) 

The  present  useful  work  had  its  origin  in  a labour  of 
love,  which  was  undertaken  without  any  view  to  publica- 
tion. For  many  years  Dr.  Munk  has  busied  himself  in 


compiling  a series  of  Biographical  Notices  of  all  those 
whose  names  appear  on  the  Roll  of  77jg  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  of  London,  the  precursor  and  exemplar  of  all 
the  other  medical  corporations  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
These  materials  fill  three  large  volumes ; which  Dr.  Munk, 
as  they  were  completed,  deposited  in  the  College  Library. 
The  last  was  placed  there  in  June,  1856  : and  there  being 
then  no  idea  of  printing  them,  Dr.  Munk  destroyed  the 
various  references  to  his  authorities,  which,  with  a view 
to  economising  space,  he  had  omitted  to  insert  in  the 
different  Biographies.  In  December  of  fest  year,  the 
College  determined  that  the  world  should  have  the  bene- 
fit of  Dr.  Munk’s  labours;  and  that  the  Roll,  embodying 
as  it  now  does  notices  of  all  the  Fellows,  Licentiates,  and 
Extra-Licenciates,  from  the  Foundation  of  the  College 
by  Henry  VIH.  to  the  passing  of  the  Medical  Act,  should 
be  printed  at  their  expense.  It  will,  we  presume,  occupy 
three  volumes ; and  from  the  pains  and  care  bestowed 
upon  its  preparation  by  Dr.  Munk,  the  work  cannot  fail 
to  be  prized  by  all  the  Members  of  the  Medical  Profes- 
sion, and  to  be  generally  regarded  as  a welcome  and  valu- 
able addition  to  our  stores  of  Biographical  Knowledge. 
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A New  Theory  op  the  Earth  and  op  Planetary  Motion,  in  which 
is  Demonstrated  that  the  Sun  is  Vicegerent  of  his  own  System,  by 
Sampson  Arnold  Mackey.  4to.  Norwich,  N.  D. 
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son Arnold  Mackey.  12ino.  Norwich,  1824. 

Wanted  by  H.  II.,  35.  Milner  Square,  Islington,  N. 


Christian  Guardian  for  1825.  July  and  October  Numbers. 

Wanted  by  Eev.  S.  Arnott,  Chatham. 

History  of  Cornwall,  by  a Mr.  Arundell,  published  circa  181/'. 
Wanted  by  Cecil  Arundell,  Esq.,  22.  Upper  Gower  Street,  Bedford- 
Square,  W.C. 
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D.  C.  William  Jones,  lohose  letters  are  dated  from  Wadenhoe.is  the 
celebrated  Bev.  Wm.  Jones  of  JJayland,  who  died  Feb.  6,  1800.  For  no- 
tices of  him  see  the  Gent.  Mag.  of  that  year,  and  any  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary. 

E.  H.  Francis  HauTcsbee,  celebrated  for  his  chemical  experiments,  was 
Cleric  and  Librarian  to  the  Royal  Society.  He  died  on  Jan.  1 1 . 1 763,  aged 
To.  See  Gorton's  Biog.  Diet.,  and  Nichols's  Illustrations,  i.  810.;  iv.  506. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Stephen  Poyntz,  formerly  preceptor  to  the  Duke  of 

Cumberland,  a.nd  a privy  counsellor,  died  on  Dec.  17, 1750.  His  age  is 
not  stated  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  xx.  570. 

“ Notes  and  Queries  ” is  published  at  noon  on  Friday,  and  is  also 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts.  The  Subscription  for  Stamped  Copies  for 
Six  Months  forwarded  direct  from  the  Publishers  (jnchiding  the  Half- 
yearly  Index)  is  11s.  id.,  which  may  be  paid,  by  Post  Office  Order  in 
/auoar  o/ Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy,  186.  Fleet  Street,  E.C.;  to  whom 
all  Communications  for  the  Editor  should  be  addressed. 
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Artillery  Ground  (West.)  There  was  for- 
merly a piece  of  ground  taken  in  and  walled  not 
far  from  St.  James’s,  near  Leicester  Fields,  by  the 
procurement  of  Prince  Henry  for  the  exercise  of 
arms,  which  he  much  delighted  in ; and  there  was 
a house  built  at  one  end  of  it  for  an  armory,  and 
a well-furnished  library  of  all  sorts  of  books  relat- 
ing to  Feats  of  Arms,  Chivalry,  Military  Affairs, 
Encamping,  Fortification,  the  best  that  could  be 
collected  of  that  kind,  and  in  all  languages,  at  the 
cost  and  charge  of  that  Prince,  who  had  a learned 
librarian,  whose  name  I have  forgot.  It  was 
called  the  Artillery  Ground,  and  continued  till  the 
Restoration  of  King  Charles  II.,  and  then  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Lord  Gerard,  who  let  the  ground  out 
to  build  upon  about  the  year  1677.^ 


1  The  ivesteni  Artillery  G^und  is  better  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Military  Garden.  “On  the  west  side  of 
Lord  Neivport’s  garden  (wdiere  Gerard  Street,  &c.,  are 
now  situate)  was  a Militar}',  or  Artiller}’- Ground,  wherein 
were  exercised  the  militia  of  Middlesex,  and  trained 
bands  of  Westminster.”  (Maitland’s  London,  p.  1335.) 
“ Where  Gerard  Street  is,  ivas  an  Artillery  Ground,  or 
Military  Garden,  made  by  Prince  Henry.”  (Walpole, 
ed.  Dallaway,  v.  60.)  The  library  connected  with  this 
Armory  was  doubtless  incorporated  with  the  old  Royal 


Abp.  Tenison’s  Library.  — In  the  churchyard 
of  St.  Martin’s  in  the  Fields  Dr.  Thomas  Teni- 
son,  then  rector  of  that  parish,  but  since  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  built  a noble  structure, 
extremely  well  contrived  for  the  placing  of  the 
books  and  lights.  It  was  begun  and  finished  in 
the  year  1684,  and  by  him  well  furnished  with  the 
best  modern  books  in  most  faculties.  There  any 
student  may  repair,  and  has  liberty  of  making 
what  researches  he  pleases,  first  giving  in  his  name 
and  place  of  abode.^ 

Lambeth  Library.  — At  Lambeth  Palace 
over  the  Cloyster  is  a well  furnished  library.  The 
oldest  of  the  books  were  Dudley’s,  Earl  of  Leices- 
ter, which  from  time  to  time  have  been  augmented 
by  several  archbishops  of  that  see.  It  had  a great 
loss  in  being  deprived  of  Archbishop  Sheldon’s 
admirable  Collection  of  Missals,  Breviaries,  Pri- 
mers, &c.,  relating  to  the  service  of  the  church,  as 
also  Abp.  Bancroft’s.^  There  is  another  apart- 
ment for  MSS.,  not  only  belonging  to  the  see, 
but  those  of  the  Lord  Carew  [George,  Earl  of 
Totness,]  who  had  been  Deputy  of  Ireland,  many 
of  them  relating  to  the  state  and  history  of  that 
kingdom.'^ 

Gray’s  Inn  hath  a library  for  the  use  of  the 
students  of  that  society,  most  of  them  relating  to 
the  laws  and  history  of  this  kingdom  ; first  founded 
by  the  Lord  Yerulam. 

Lincoln’s  Inn  hath  a good  library  of  law,  much 


Library  at  St.  James’s,  as  ive  are  informed  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Watts,"  the  Assistant  Keeper  of  the  Printed  Books  at  the 
British  Museum,  that  many  of  Prince  Henry’s  volumes  re- 
lating to  military  matters  are  now  in  the  national  library. 

2 Abp.  Tenison’s  library  is  in  Castle  Street,  St.  Mar- 

tin’s Lane,  immediately  behind  the  National  Gallery,  and 
is  open  to  the  parishioners  of  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields ; 
St.  James’s,  Westminster;  St.  Anne’s,  Soho;  and  St. 
George’s,  Hanover  Square.  For  particulars  of  it,  see  Eve- 
lyn’s Diary,  16th  Feb.  1683-4  ; Report  of  Public 

Libraries,  1849,  p.  64.  It  is  rumoured  that  it  will  shortly 
be  dispersed  by  auction. 

3 Abp.  Sancroft’s  valuable  collection  of  books  and 
MSS.  had  actually  been  placed  in  the  archiepiscopal 
library;  but  owing  to  his  deprivation,  he  eventually  pre- 
sented them  to  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  of  which 
he  was  Master  from  1662  to  1665. 

4 When  the  archiepiscopal  library  occupied  those  old 
galleries  above  the  cloisters,  the  want  of  warmth  and 
comfort  was  such  an  infliction,  that  the  late  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas  was  wont  to  say,  that  in  winter  none  but  Cap- 
tain Parry  or  his  crew  could  possibly  make  use  of  the  col- 
lection. It  is  now  lodged  and  admirably  arranged  in  the 
noble  hall,  built  or  restored  by  Archbishop  Juxon.  An 
elaborate  catalogue  of  the  tracts  in  this  library  was  drawn 
up  by  Dr.  Ducarel,  in  3 vols.  fob  1773.  The  Rev.  H.  J. 
Todd  drew  up  one  of  the  manuscripts,  1812  ; and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Maitland  published  two  lists  of  its  Early  Printed 
Books  in  1843  and  1845,  8vo.  For  an  account  of  this 
library  and  its  early  librarians,  see  Ducarel’s  History  of 
Ldmheth  Palace,  4to,  1785,  pp.  47-70. ;_  also  Botfield’s 
Cathedral  Libraries  of  England,  pp.  189-258. 
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augmented  by  that  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale, 
amongst  which  are  many  MSS.  of  his  own  writ- 
ing.^ 

The  Two  Temples  have  each  a library.  The 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke  gave  most  if  not  all  his 
excellent  MSS.  of  Law  and  History  to  the  Inner 
Temple.  The  Middle  Temple  is  frequently  re- 
sorted to.  Walter  Williams,  Esq.,  was  the  keeper 
about  twenty  years  ago.® 

CoRPOBATioN  Library.  — In  the  Guild  Hall  of 
the  City  of  London  is  the  Treasury  of  their  Re- 
cords, Charters,  Laws,  Privileges,  Acts  of  Com- 
mon Council,  their  Paper  Book  in  the  Chamber- 
lain’s Office,  some  very  ancient,  and  most  of  them 
are  in  the  custody  of  their  Town  Clerk;  there 
are  great  variety,  and  worthy  the  sight  of  the 
curious.’^ 

In  the  days  of  King  Edward  VI.,  in  the  chapel 
called  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Chapel  adjoining  to 
Guild  Hail,  was  a large  library  all  of  manuscripts. 
They  were  borrowed  with  an  intent  never  to  be 
returned  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset  to  furnish  his 
study  in  his  pompous  house  in  the  Strand.  They 
are  reported  to  have  been  five  [three  ?]  cart 
loads.®  I mention  this  to  note  that  the  city  had 
then  a Public  Library  besides  others  that  were 
within  the  walls,  as  at  the  Greyfriars  in  Newgate 


s Lincoln’s  Inn  library  is  the  oldest  in  London,  it  dates 
from  1497,  when  John  Nethersale  made  a bequest  to- 
wards the  building  of  a library  for  the  benefit  of  the  stu- 
dents of  the  laws  of  England.  The  present  library  was 
opened  Oct.  30,  1845,  and  is  80  feet  long,  40  feet  wide, 
and  44  feet  high.  A Catalogue  of  the  Printed  Books,  to 
which  is  prefixed  a Short  Account  of  the  MSS.  was  pub- 
lished in  1835.  A Catalogue  of  the  MSS.  was  compiled, 
in  1837,  by  Mr.  Hunter;  and  another  of  the  printed 
books  by  Mr.  W.  H,  Spilsbury,  the  librarian,  in  1869. 

6 The  library  of  the  Middle  Temple  was  founded  by 
Kobert  Ashley,  Esq.  by  Will,  dated  27  Sept.  1641.  Three 
Catalogues  have  been  printed;  1.  Catalogus  Librorurn 
Bibliothecae  Honorabilis  Societatis  Medii  Templi  Londini. 
impress.  Anno.  Dom.  1734.  Carolo  Worsley,  Armigero 
Thesaurario  Existente,  4to.  2.  Catalogus  Continens, 
Additi  Fuerunt,  ab  Anno  1734,  ad  hoc  tempus.  Impress. 
Anno  Dom.  1766.  Prehonorabili  Thoma  Sewell,  Milite, 
Scriniorum  sacrorum  Magistro,  Thesaurario  existente, 
4to.  3.  Bibliotheca  Illustris  Medii  Templi  Societatis  in 
Ordinem  juxt^i  rerum  naturam  redacta  ac  digesta:  V. 
Iduum  Sept,  m.dcc.  Auspicio  et  Sumptu  Barth.  Shower, 
Militis,  Hujus  JUdis  Quaestoris.  Bond.  1700,  8vo. 

7 These  charters,  records,  &c.,  are  still  in  the  custody 
of  the  Town  Clerk. 

8 Tbe  ancient  library,  founded  by  Sir  Richard  Whit- 
tington in  the  fifteenth  centur}',  was  of  some  extent  and 
importance,  as  is  shown  by  the  will  of  John  Carpenter, 
Town  Clerk,  which  directs  some  of  his  books  to  be  placed 
in  the  Common  Library  at  Guildhall  for  the  profit  of  the 
students  there,  and  those  discoursing  to  the  common  peo- 
ple. In  the  records  of  the  corporation  is  a petition  of 
John  Clipstone,  the  librarian,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VL, 
to  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
great  attendance  and  charge  of  the  library. — Mr.  W.  H. 
Overall’s  paper  in  the  London  and  Middlesex  Archceoloyi'- 
cal  Transactions,  vol.  i.  p.  352. 


Street,  now  called  Christ  Church,  containing  a 
great  number  of  manuscripts  of  which  Sir  Richard 
Whittington  was  the  chief  donor,  at  a great  ex- 
pense, no  doubt,  seeing  we  are  informed  by  Cle- 
ment Reyner,  of  the  great  sum  which  a manuscript 
of  Lyra  cost  that  worthy  citizen,® 

The  White  Friars  spared  for  no  cost  to  procure 
books,  and  their  Collection  must  be  large  and 
choice.  Bishop  Bale,  one  of  their  fraternity,  says 
that  no  book  was  to  be  sold  but  they  had  their 
emissaries  to  buy  it.  The  Carmelites  engrossed 
all  the  books  they  could  lay  their  hands  on,  and 
it  is  probable  all  the  other  Orders  did  the  like. 
So  that  a layman,  though  he  had  both  money  and 
learning,  would  have  but  few  come  to  his  hands, 
wherefore  books  and  learning  were  seldom  met 
with  out  of  a monastery. 

Sion  College  was  founded  by  Dr.  White, 
Vicar  of  St.  Dunstan’s  in  the  West,  in  the  year 
16  . . . [1623],  for  the  use  of  divines  and  others  in 
and  about  London  ; they  are  a body  corporate. 
Great  part  of  their  library  was  destroyed  by  the 
fire  in  1666  ; but  some  of  the  books  were  saved  by 
the  vigilance  of  the  librarian.  Since  it  hath  been 
rebuilt,  and  the  library  plentifully  supplied  with 
good  books  by  tbe  bounty  of  the  Lord  Berkeley 
and  of  late  by  Sir  Philip  Sydenham,  [Bart,  of 
Brympton  in  Somersetshire.]  It  is  a most  con- 
venient place  for  situation,  out  of  the  noise  of 
coaches,  and  the  only  public  library  within  the 
walls  of  the  city  : a large  spacious  room,  very 
convenient,  and  capable  of  receiving  many  thou- 
sand volumes  to  fill  up  the  stands.  There  should 
be  a complete  collection  of  bibles  and  of  good 
historians ; but  benefactors  too  often  bestow  on 
public  libraries  books  of  little  value,  such  as  come 
cheapest  or  most  casually  to  them.  It  has  now  a 
good,  industrious  librarian,  Mr.  Wm.  Reading, 
who,  observing  there  had  not  been  a Catalogue 
printed  since  the  lire,  though  the  collection  has 
been  considerably  augmented  by  the  addition  of 
four  entire  libraries,  as  well  as  by  inferior  bene- 
factions, and  the  annual  contributions  of  Sta- 
tioners’ Hall,  and  it  having  been  publicly  observed 
by  the  Governors  of  the  said  college  on  his  behalf, 
that  by  reason  of  the  narrowness  of  his  salary,  and  a 
heavy  debt  which  has  lain  upon  the  college  ever 
since  the  rebuilding  it  after  the  aforesaid  casualty, 

9  The  most  considerable  Franciscan  collection  of  books 
seems  to  have  been  at  the  London  monasterj'’  on  the  site 
of  Christ  Hospital,  Newgate  Street,  for  which  the  first 
stone  of  a new  building  w^  laid  by  Sir  Richard  Whit- 
tington on  the  21st  Oct.  1*1.  After  it  was  completed 
100  marks  were  expended  on  a transcript  of  the  works  of 
Nicholas  de  Lira,  to  be  chained  in  the  library.  Stow’s 
Survey  by  Strype,  book  iii.  130.  Whittington’s  library 
was  a handsome  room,  129  feet  long,  and  31  feet  broad, 
wainscoted  throughout,  and  fitted  with  shelves  neatly 
carved,  with  desks  and  settles.  It  formed  the  northern 
side  of  the  quadrangle. 

1 George,  first  Earl  of  Berkeley,  obit.  1698. 
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there  was  no  means  to  print  a Catalogue,  and 
make  him  some  moderate  recompense  for  his  la- 
bour therein ; but  by  the  assistance  of  about  two 
hundred  subscribers  advancing  a guinea  a-piece, 
with  the  payment  of  another  upon  receipt  of  the 
book,  he  did  therefore  publish  Proposals  to  that 
effect  in  Nov.  1721,  and  the  catalogue  is  now 
printed  in  a handsome  folio  volume,  introduced 
with  an  account  of  the  ancient  and  present  state 
of  the  said  college  and  library.^ 

St.  Paul’s  School.  — There  are  other  small 
libraries  within  the  city  walls,  as  that  of  St.  Paul’s 
School,  first  founded  by  Dean  Colet,  and  since 
rebuilt  by  the  Company  of  Mercers.  The  founder 
left  them  many  good  books,  both  in  MS.  and 
print,  mostly  Grammatical  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin ; they  were  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire, 
with  Mr.  Cromleholme’s,  the  Upper  Master  of  the 
said  school,  which  was  a curious  collection  ^ of 
the  best  impressions  and  editions  of  the  Classics, 
neatly  bound,  the  best  private  collection  then 
about  London.^  He  was  a great  lover  of  his  books, 
and  the  loss  of  them  hastened  the  loss  of  his  life. 
Since  then  they  have  been  supplied  by  all  sorts  of 
Lexicons,  Dictionaries,  and  Grammars,  in  He- 
brew, Chaldee,  Greek,  and  Latin  for  the  use  of  the 
Upper  Scholars,  and  with  many  other  books  of 
more  general  matter  and  use.'*^ 

In  1707,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s 


3  Sion  College  was  founded  by  Letters  Patent  granted 
by  Charles  I.  in  1630,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Will  of  the  Eev.  Thomas  White,  D.D.  Canon  of 
Christ  Church,  and  Vicar  of  St.  Dunstan’s  in  the  West, 
who  died  in  1623.  The  library  was  founded  a few  years 
later  by  the  Rev.  John  Simpson,  one  of  Dr.  White’s  exe- 
cutors. A copy  of  every  book  entered  at  Stationers’ 
Hall  was  given  to  this  library  by  Acts  8 Anne  and  54 
Geo.  III. ; but  in  1836  this  privilege  was  taken  away  by 
the  Act  6 & 7 Will.  IV.  c.  110,  and  a compensation 
awarded  of  363Z.  15s.  2d  payable  annually  from  the  Trea- 
sury. The  first  catalogue  of  this  library  is^  entitled  “ Ca- 
talogus  Universalis  Librorvm  omnium  in  bibliotheca 
Collegii  Sionii  apud  Londinenses.  Vna  cum  Elencho 
Interpretum  S.  S.  Scripturse,  Casuistarura,  Theologorum 
Scholasticorum,  &c.  Omnia  per  J.  S.  [J.  Spencer]  Biblio- 
thecarium  (quanta  potuit  diligentia)  ordine  Alphabetico 
disposita,  in  unam  collecta  et  propriis  suraptibus  in  Stu- 
diosorum  usum  excusa.  Lond.  Ex  Officina  Typog.  Rob. 
Leybourni,  1650,  4to.”  “An  Account  of  the  London 
Clergy’s  Library  in  Sion  College,”  by  Wm.  Reading,  is 
appended  to  his  Bibliothecce  Cleri  Londinensis  in  Collegio 
Sionensi  Catalogus.  Lond.  1724,  fol.  The  library  at  pre- 
sent contains  about  50,000  volumes.  An  Account  of 
Sion  College,  consisting  of  documents  elucidating  its  his- 
tory to  the  present  time,  has  lately  been  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Fellows. 

3 Samuel  Cromleholme  was  head-master  1657  to  1671. 
He  was  the  tutor  of  some  remarkable  men,  such  as  the 
great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Bishop  Cumberland,  Mr. 
Dodington,  Dr.  Gower,  and  the  Rev.  John  Strype. 

4 A list  of  the  benefactors  to  the  library  of  St.  Paul’s 
School,  together  with  a Catalogue  of  the  books,  will  be 
found  in  Knight’s  Life  of  Dr.  John  Colet,  pp.  437.  475., 
edit.  1724. 


purchased  the  library  of  Mr.  Gery,  Vicar  of  St. 
Mary’s,  Islington,  for  500Z.,  one  moiety  the  gift  of 
Dr.  Stanley  — a good  beginning  for  a future 
foundation. 

Heralds’  Office.  — In  the  Heralds’  Office  is  a 
curious  collection  of  books  relating  to  Heraldry, 
Arms,  Descents,  Dignities,  and  Precedences,  So- 
lemnities, Processions,  Coronations,  Marriages, 
Christenings,  Visitations  of  Counties,  Obits,  and 
Funerals.  In  the  time  of  the  civil  confusions  they 
lost  many,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  some  who 
wanted  the  honesty  to  restore  them.  There  has 
been  since  some  reparation  made  by  the  Earl  of 
Arundel’s  Collections  the  noble  present  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  whereof  a Catalogue  was 
printed  in  4to.  1681.^  Also  by  those  which  had 
been  of  Vincent’s  collection,  and  bought  by 
Ralph  Sheldon,  Esq.,  of  Weston,  in  Warwickshire, 
who  gave  them  to  the  office  s ; besides  the  libraries 
of  those  valuable  memorials  in  the  particular 
hands  of  the  several  heralds  of  the  said  office,  as 
Sir  Harry  St.  George,  more  particularly  of  this 
about  350  vols.  fol.,  and  Mr.  Le  Neve,  the  latter 
of  whom  dying  on  the  24th  Sept.  1729,  bequeathed 
his  vast  treasure  of  Historical  Antiquities,  con- 
sisting of  about  2000  printed  books,  and  above 
1200  MSS.  interspersed  with  many  notes  of  his 
own,  to  a namesake  who  was  no  relation  to  him, 
nor  had  any  curiosity  in  them,  so  they  were  sold 
in  Covent  (warden  about 


5 Evelyn,  in  his  Diary,  Aug.  29,  1678,  says,  “ I was 
called  to  London  to  wait  upon  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who 
having  at  my  sole  request  bestowed  the  Arundelian  li- 
brary on  the  Royal  Society,  sent  to  me  to  take  charge  of 
the  books,  only  stipulating  that  I would  suffer  the  He- 
ralds’ chief  officer.  Sir  William  Dugdale,  to  have  such  of 
them  as  concerned  heraldry  and  the  Marshal’s  office, 
books  of  armory  and  genealogies,  the  Duke  being  Earl 
Marshal  of  England.”  See  more  respecting  this  gift  in 
Nichols’s  Illustrations,  iv.  63-66.  The  Catalogue  is  en- 
titled, “ Bibliotheca  Norfolciana ; sive  Catalogus  librorum 
Manuscriptorum  et  impressorum,  quos  Henricus  Howard, 
Dux  Norfolcise,  Regise  Societati  Londinensi,  pro  scientia 
natural!  promovenda  donavit,  ordine  alphabetico  disposi- 
tus.  4to.  Londini,  1681.”  A Catalogue  of  the  Arundel 
MSS.  given  to  the  College  of  Arms  was  drawn  up  in 
1829  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Black,  with  a Preface  by  Sir  Charles 
George  Young,  the  present  Garter  King  of  Arms,  bj’’ 
whom  it  was  privately  printed. 

6 Augustine  Vincent,  Windsor  herald,  died  Jan.  11, 
1625-6.  His  son  John,  although  a good  genealogist, 
herald,  and  antiquary,  was  so  fond  of  liquor,  that  he 
pawned  some  of  his  father’s  literary  labours  to  pay  tavern 
bills.  He  disposed  of  240  MSS.  to  Ralph  Sheldon,  Esq., 
who  bequeathed  them  to  the  College  of  Arms.  — Nohle. 

7 “A  Catalogue  of  the  valuable  library  collected  by 
that  truly  laborious  Antiquary,  Peter  Le  Neve,  Esq.  Nor- 
roy  King  of  Arms  (lately  deceased),  containing  most  of 
the  books  relating  to  the  History  and  Antiquities  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  many  other  nations : ■mtli 
more  than  a thousand  Manuscripts  of  Abstracts  of  Re- 
cords, &c..  Heraldry,  and  other  sciences,  several  of  which 
are  very  antient,  and  written  on  vellum:  also,  a gieat 
number  of  Pedigrees  of  Noble  Families,  &c.,  with  many 
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There  was  a catalogue  of  the  books  in  the  li- 
brary at  the  College  of  Arms  in  London,  collected 
by  Peter  Le  Neve,  Esq.,  Norroy,  a transcript  of 
which  by  Chas.  Mawson  in  MS.  fob  was  in  Scla- 
ter  Bacon’s  library.  About  a year  and  a half 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  Le  Neve  his  books  were 
sold  by  auction,  and  what  that  antiquary  had 
been  his  whole  life  in  getting  together  were  scat- 
tered again  in  two  months.  Not  that  I would 
quarrel  with  auctions;  they  certainly  are,  for  the 
generality,  of  great  convenience  to  the  learned; 
but  when  a library  is  brought  to  such  a degree  of 
perfection  in  any  branch  of  science  as  this  was  in 
Heraldry  and  History,  both  general  and  particu- 
lar, I would  have  such  a library  preserved.  ’Tis 
said  that  he  had  some  pique  with  the  Heralds’ 
Office  a little  before  his  death,  so  cut  them  off 
with  a single  book,  otherwise  he  had  left  them  the 
whole  of  his  library.  And  there  not  being  much 
money  to  spare  amongst  them,  they  do  not  appear 
to  possess  themselves  of  any  considerable  share  in 
it.  The  Earl  of  Oxford,  it  is  thought,  will  have 
some  sweep  at  it ; but  much  of  it  is  very  likely  to 
be  divided  among  those  who  collect  such  rarities 
more  through  curiosity  than  use,  and  have  neither 
purse  nor  abilities  to  make  anything  compleat 
with  or  from  them.  The  Catalogue  of  the  He- 
ralds’ Library  is  in  print,  containing  124  pages  in 
8vo. ; and  there  is  a Catalogue  of  all  the  books 
relating  to  Heraldry,  set  forth  by  Mr.  Gore  at 
Oxford,  in  quarto,  168- ; it  has,  I think,  had  ano- 
ther impression.® 

In  the  Prerogative  Office  there  is  a large  col- 
lection of  books  all  wrote  on  vellum,  containing 
the  wills  and  testaments  of  our  forefathers,  care- 
fully preserved  with  calendars  for  the  readier  re- 
ference to  their  names.  • 

The  Bishops’  Register  Books  are  kept  in  each 
particular  Register’s  Office. 

The  civilians  of  Doctors’  Commons  did  about 
the  year  1708  buy  all  the  books  of  Common, 
Canon,  and  Civil  Law  in  the  great  library  of  Dr. 
Oldys,  then  newly  devised,  which  at  his  chambers 
filled  three  large  rooms.  They  are  ranged  in  a 
large  room  next  the  hall,  and  were  then  metho- 
dized by  the  learned  Dr.  Pinfold.  I think  they 
were  above  1000  in  number,  besides  some  MSS.® 


other  curiosities ; which  will  be  sold  by  auction  the  22nd 
Feb.  1730-1,  at  the  Bedford  Coffee-house,  in  the  Great 
Piazza,  Covent  Garden,  by  John  Wilcox,  Bookseller  in 
Little  Britain.”  This  retnarkable  collection  consisted  of 
nearly  1300  lots.  It  was  followed  by  another  sale  on 
March  19,  1730-1,  of  “ Some  Curiosities  and  Manuscripts 
omitted  in  the  previous  Catalogue.” 

s Thomas  Gore’s  Catalogue  of  Writers  upon  Heraldry 
first  appeared  in  1668,  and  republished  in  1674,  4to.  with 
many  additions  by  the  author  and  his  friends.  It  is  a 
curious  and  useful  book. 

9 Dr.  William  Oldys,  the  civilian,  died  at  Kensington 
in  1708.  “As  a scholar,”  saj^s  Dr.  Charles  Coote,  “he 
was  respectable;  as  a civilian,  he  was  learned;  as  a 


They  have  made  additional  collections,  and  have  a 
good  catalogue  of  them. 

The  parochial  churches  have  their  registers  of 
burials,  christenings,  and  marriages.  The  halls 
of  each  company  have  also  their  registers  of  those 
they  bind  to  trades  or  make  free,  and  of  their 
masters,  wardens,  and  their  charters,  granted  by 
the  several  crowned  heads,  &c. 

There  are  many  records,  books,  and  registers  of 
the  Hospital  of  the  Charterhouse  by  what  Mr. 
Hearne  mentions  in  his  account  of  that  founda- 
tion. ♦ 

(To  he  continued.') 


PARALLEL  PASSAGES. 

The  following  parallel  passages  are  not  without 
interest  at  the  present  time.  I do  not  know 
whether  they  are  worth  noticing  in  “ N.  & Q.”  : — 

“ The  King  left  the  city  in  which  he  had  suffered  so 
cruel  an  insult,  for  the  magnificent  retreat  of  the  Escu- 
rial.  Here  his  hypochondriac  fancy  took  a new  turn. 
Like  his  ancestor  Charles  the  Fifth,  he  was  haunted  by  a 
strange  curiosity  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  that  grave  to 
which  he  was  hastening.  In  the  cemetery  which  Philip 
II.  had  formed  beneath  the  pavement  of  S.  Laurence,  re- 
posed three  generations  of  Castilian  princes.  Into  these 
dark  vaults  the  unhappy  monarch  descended  by  torch 
light,  and  penetrated  to  that  superb  and  gloomy  cham- 
ber, where,  round  the  grey  black  crucifix,  were  ranged 
the  coffins  of  the  Kings  and  Queens  of  Spain.  There  he 
commanded  his  attendants  to  open  the  massy  chests  of 
bronze  in  which  the  relics  of  his  predecessors  decayed, 
lie  looked  on  the  ghastly  spectacle  with  little  emotion 
till  the  coffin  of  his  first  wife  was  unclosed,  and  she  ap- 
peared before  him  — such  was  the  skill  of  the  emhalmer — 
in  all  her  well-remembered  beauty.  He  cast  one  glance 
on  those  beloved  features,  unseen  for  eighteen  years; 
those  features  over  which  corruption  seemed  to  have  no 
power,  and  rushed  from  the  vault,  exclaiming  ‘ She  is 
with  God,  and  I shall  soon  he  with  her ! ’ The  awful 
sight  completed  the  ruin  of  his  body  and  mind.”  —•  Ma- 
caulay’s Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  66. ; Review  of  Lord  Mahon’s 
History. 

“To  that  cemetery  his  son  was  now  attracted  by  a 
strange  fascination.  Europe  could  show  no  more  magni- 
ficent place  of  sepulture.  A staircase,  encrusted  with 
jasper,  led  down  from  the  stately  church  of  the  Escurial 
into  an  octagon,  situated  just  beneath  the  High  Altar, 
The  vault,  impervious  . to  the  sun,  was  rich  with  gold 
and  precious  marbles,  which  reflected  the  blaze  from  a 
huge  chandelier  of  silver.  On  the  right  and  on  the  left 
reposed,  each  in  a massy  sarcophagus,  the  departed 
Kings  and  Queens  of  Spain.  Into  this  mausoleum  the 
King  descended  with  a long  train  of  courtiers,  and  ordered 
the  coffins  to  be  unclosed.  His  mother  had  been  em- 
balmed with  such  consummate  skill  that  she  appeared  as 
she  appeared  on  her  death  bed.  The  body  of  his  grand- 
father, too,  seemed  entire,  but  crumbled  into  dust  at  the 
first  touch.  From  Charles,  neither  the  remains  of  his 
mother  nor  those  of  his  grandfather  could  draw  any  signs 
of  sensibility.  But  when  the  gentle  and  graceful  Louisa  of 
Orleans,  the  miserable  man’s  first  wife,  she  who  had 

pleader,  eloquent  and  judicious.”  The  library  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Advocates,  Doctors’  Commons,  was  dispersed  by  Mr. 
Hodgson,  on  April  22,  1861,  and  seven  following  days. 
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lighted  up  his  existence  with  one  short  and  pale  gleam  of 
happiness,  presented  herself,  after  the  lapse  of  ten  yeap 
to  his  eyes,  his  sullen  apathy  gave  way.  _ ‘ She  is  m 
Heaven ! ’ he  cried,  ‘ and  I shall  soon  he  with  her,  and 
with  all  the  speed  of  which  his  limbs  were  capable,  he 
tottered  hack  to  the  upper  air.”  — Macaulay’s  iJistory, 

vol.  V.  p.  19G.  o • r » T 

“ In  the  same  Escurial  where  the  Spanish  princes  live 
in  greatness  and  power,  and  decree  war  and  peace,  they 
have  wisely  placed  a cemetery,  where  their  ashes  and 
their  glory  shall  sleep,  till  time  shall  be  no  more ; and 
where  our  Kings  have  been  crowned,  their  ancestors  lay 
interred,  and  they  must  walk  oyer  their  grandsire’s 
coffin  to  take  his  crown.  There  is  an  acre  sown  with 
royal  seed,  the  copy  of  the  greatest  change  from  rich  to 
naked,  from  ceiled  roofs  to  arched  coffins,  from  living  like 
gods  to  die  like  men.”  — Jeremy  Taylor. 

The  two  passages  from  our  late  historian  were 
written  at  an  interval  of  more  than  five  and 
twenty  years.  The  passage  from  Jeremy  Taylor 
was  of  course  written  long  before  the  event  which 
is  related  in  them  took  place.  I have  no  doubt, 
had  Jeremy  Taylor  been  in  possession  of  so  in- 
teresting a fact  in  connexion  with  the  Spanish 
cemetery,  he  would  have  described  the  scene  as 
. graphically  as  Macaulay  has  done,  although  he 
might  have  drawn  a different  lesson  from  it.  He 
might  have  shown  us  the  vanity  of  human  great- 
ness, and  that  truly 

“ Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a crown.” 

The  writings  of  Taylor  merit  the  constant  study  of 
the  young  divine.  T.  D. 


SIR  HENRY  SPELMAN. 

The  following  new,  or  not  generally  known 
facts,  respecting  this  laborious  and  distinguished 
antiquary,  are  taken  from  a paper  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Cooper,  F.S.A.,  read  at  a meeting  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Antiquarian  Society  held  IBth  May,  1861. 
Although  that  paper  will  probably  be  printed,  it 
may  be  convenient  to  place  the  principal  facts  on 
record  in  your  columns. 

He  migrated  from  Trinity  College  to  Trinity 
Hall,  and  went  out  B.A.  as  a member  of  the  lat- 
ter house  1582-3  ; having  resided  in  the  Univer- 
sity only  eight  Terms,  instead  of  the  statutable 
period  of  twelve. 

Latin  verses  composed  by  him  at  College  are 
extant ; thus  disproving  an  otherwise  improbable 
statement,  that  he  did  not  perfectly  understand 
Latin  till  he  was  nearly  forty. 

He  sat  in  Parliament  for  Castle  Rising  in  1597, 
and  for  Worcester  in  1625. 

He  was  one  of  the  suitors  in  Chancery  who 
presented  petitions  to  Parliament,  complaining  of 
Lord  Bacon’s  corruption. 

His  first  London  residence  was  in  Tuthill  Street, 
Westminster ; whence  in,  or  before  1628,  he  re- 
moved to  Barbican,  where  he  died. 

^ In  1634,  he  occurs  as  treasurer  of  the  Guiana 
Company,  and  probably  held  that  office  in  1632. 


In  Oct.  1640,  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  the  representation  of  the  University  of  Cana- 
bridge ; only  seventy  votes  being  recorded  in  his 
favour. 

The  statement  that  he  was  above  eighty  when 
he  died  (1st  Oct.  1641),  must  be  erroneous;  there 
being  good  evidence  that  he  could  not  have  been 
more  than  seventy-seven. 

Soon  after  the  Restoration,  a memorable  tri- 
bute was  paid  to  the  value  of  his  writings._  The 
Lord  Chancellor  (Clarendon),  the  Archbishops, 
and  most  of  the  Bishops,  together  with  certain 
dignified  divines,  noblemen,  and  gentlemen,  en- 
tered into  a subscription  towards  defraying  the 
charge  of  complete  editions  of  his  Glossary  and 
Councils  under  the  care  of  Dugdale. 

His  library  was  sold  by  auction  in  1709.^  (This 
sale  is  not  mentioned  in  the  curious  article  on 
book  sales  in  Nichols’s  Literary  Anecdotes.) 

In  1730,  Philip  Stubbs,  Archdeacon  of  St. 
Alban’s,  gave  to  the  Bodleian  Library  a valuable 
collection  of  MSS.  by  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  and 
his  friend  Jeremy  Stephens. 


WHIPPING  OF  WOMEN  IN  ENGLAND. 

In  the  Halliwell  Collection  of  Broadsides,  Bal- 
lads, &c.,  in  the  Chetham  Library  (No.  1115.),  is 
a Calendar  of  Prisoners  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
Dec.  11 — 14,  1689.  The  following  cases  are  re- 
corded : — 

“ Mary  Lamb,  indicted  for  stealing  a silver  spoon,  value 
9s.,  from  William  Story  of  S*  Martin‘s-in-the-Fields,  on 
tbe  2d  of  November  last.  The  chief  witness  against  her 
said,  that  she  was  servant  to  him ; and  that  she  took  the 
spoon  and  broke  it  in  pieces,  and  offered  it  to  sale  at  a 
Goldsmith’s  in  Holbourn,  which  was  fully  sworn  against 
her,  altho’  she  denied  it  upon  her  Tryall ; 3"et  she  was 
found  guilty  to  the  value  of  lOd.  , , ^ . 

« Jane  Peel,  a girle,  was  indicted  the  first  time  for 
stealing  9s.  from  Mary  Peelsworth.  2nd  time  for  stealing 
5 Gold  Rings,  value  bl. ; 6 more,  value  40s. ; One  Pearl 
Neck-lace,  value  30Z. ; on  the  20*1^  of  August  last,  from 
the  person  above-said,  The  prosecutor  swore  that  the 
girle  was  a servant  in  the  house  where  she  lodged,  and 
she  being  in  the  country  lost  her  goods ; but  could  not 
be  positive  that  she  took  the  Neck-lace,  so  she  was  dis- 
ffiarged  of  that,  but  found  Guilty  of  the  former  to  the 

value  of  lOd.  ^ e 

“ Hannah  Basset  was  indicted  for  stealing  60  yards  ot 
Scotch  Taby,  value  4/.,  from  one  M’’  Brigg.  The  evi- 
dence proved  that  the  Taby  was  found  about  her ; and 
she  contest  it  before  the  Justice,  saying  it  was  given  her 
by  another  woman.  She  was  found  Guilty  to  the  value 
of  lOcZ.” 

Jane  Peel  and  Hannah  Basset,  the  Calendar 
informs  us,  were  “ to  be  whipt  from  Newgate  to 
Aldgate.”  Mary  Lamb  “ to  be  whipt  from  New- 
gate  to  Holborn  Bars.” 

In  the  same  Collection  (No.  1117;),  m a Calen- 
dar of  Prisoners  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  Aprjl  30, 
May  1 and  2,  1690,  occurs  a similar  case : — 

« Jane  k^ymson  alias  LMey,  was  tryed  for  stealing,  on 
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the  14*^^  of  February  last,  from  Michael  Todd,  Gent.,  a 
Silver  Poringer,  value  20s.;  a Silk  Wastecoat,  10s.;  a 
Table  Cloth,  with  Napkins,  &c.  The  evidence  charged 
her  to  have  stolen  the  goods,  she  being  a servant  to 
Todd ; also  there  was  a Pinner,  part  of  the  goods  found 
upon  her  Head  when  taken ; whereupon  she  was  found 
Guilty  to  the  value  of  lOd” 

She  was  sentenced  “ to  be  whipt  from  Newgate 
to  Hoiborn  Bars.” 

In  the  History  of  Barnesley^  by  Rowland  Jack- 
son,  in  an  extract  from  the  town’s  accounts,  oc- 
curs the  following  entry  : — 

“ The  xxvij  daye  of  October,  1622,  was  Mary  Bartell 
and  Margarett  Norton,  taken  at  Barnesley  as  wanderers, 
and  punished  accordinge  to  the  statute.” 

In  the  Annual  Register  for  1780,  among  the 
notices  of  some  prisoners,  tried  after  the  Gordon 
Riots,  occurs  : — 

“ Sarah  Hyde,  for  stealing  a quart  pot,  the  property  of 
Mr.  Langdale.  Sentenced  to  be  privately  whipped.” 

An  allusion  to  the  practice  may  be  found  in 
Smollett’s  Roderick  Random^  chap,  xxiii. ; and  in 
some  articles  on  Hogarth,  which  have  appeared 
in  the  Cornhill  Magazine. 

What  is  meant  by  being  “ found  guilty  to  the 
value  of  IQd."  ? Has,  or  has  not,  the  practice 
occurred  within  the  last  few  years  in  the  Maryle- 
bone  Workhouse?  Is  there  any  “Blue  Book” 
which  mentions  it  ? Was  there  not,  a few  years 
ago,  published  a book  called  Dred;  a Tale  of  the 
Marylehone  Workhouse  — based  on  some  circum- 
stances of  this  kind  ? By  whom  is  it^  published, 
and  where  obtainable  ? C.  K.  H. 


Meat  First  Sold  in  Joints.  — The  following 
extract  from  Stowe’s  under  the  year  1535, 

edit.  1592,  p.  959.,  furnishes  us  with  the  first  in- 
stance of  a great  change  in  the  practice  of  butchers, 
and  their  mode  of  supplying  their  customers  ; — 

“It  was  this  yere  enacted  that  butchers  should  sell 
their  beefe  and  mutton  by  weight,  beefe  for  a halfe-penny 
the  pound,  and  mutton  for  three  farthings ; which  being 
devised  for  the  great  commodity  of  the  Kealme  (as  it  was 
thought)  hath  proved  farre  otherwise,  for  at  that  time 
fat  oxen  were  solde  for  six  and  twenty  shillings  and  eight- 
pence  the  piece,  fat  weathers  for  three  shillings  and  four 
pence  the  peace,  fat  calves  of  the  like  price,  a fat  lambe 
for  twelve  pence.  The  butchers  of  London  solde  penny 
peeces  of  beefe  for  the  reliefe  of  the  poore,  every  peece  two 
pound  and  a halfe,  some  time  three  pounds  for  a penny : 
and  thirteene,  sometime  foureteene  of  these  peeces  for 
twelvepence : mutton  eightpence  the  quarter,  and  an  hun- 
dred weight  of  beefe  for  foure  shillings  and  eight  pence ; 
what  price  it  hath  growen  to  since  it  needeth  not  to  be 
set  downe.  At  this  time  also,  and  not  before,  there  were 
forraine  butchers  permitted  to  sell  their  flesh  in  Leaden- 
hall  market  of  London.” 

E. 

Columns  of  Old  Carlton  House.  — In  the 
Illustrated  London  Neios  of  the  11th  of  May,  ac- 


companying a view  of  the  old  Royal  Academy  in 
Pall  Mall,  is  the  following  passage  : — 

“ Adjacent  to  this  gallery  was  old  Carlton  House,  the 
pillars  of  the  screen  in  the  front  of  which  were  afterwards 
used  for  the  new  building  in  Trafalgar  Square.” 

There  is  here  a confusion  between  the  screen 
of  Carlton  House  and  its  portico,,  Mr.  Timbs  in 
his  Curiosities  of  London^  1855  (p.  548.),  says  of  the 
National  Gallery  : — 

“ The  best  feature  is  the  centre,  the  Corinthian  columns 
of  which  are  from  the  portico  of  Carlton  House,  and  are 
adapted  from  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  at  Rome.” 

The  like  statement  is  previously  made  under 
“Carlton  House  ” at  p.  65.  of  the  same  volume ; 
and  in  Peter  Cunningham’s  Handbook  for  London^ 
edit.  1849,  pp.  165.  576. 

The  columns  of  the  screen  were  of  the  Ionic 
order.  Were  they  not  taken  to  form  the  artifi- 
cial ruins  made  by  George  IV.  at  Virginia  Water? 

J.  G.  N. 

Non-Resident  Clergy.  — 

“1726,  July  29.  The  Bp  of  S*  David’s  (D^  Small- 
broke)  came  to  Picton  w*^  M^  Pardo  his  Chaplain,  and 
M*"  Mount  his  Secretary : he  came  from  S*  Davids,  where 
he  had  been  visiting  the  Chapter,  and  where  (as  I learn’d 
from  a good  hand)  his  Lordp  expostulated  w‘^  some  of 
the  Canons  for  Non-Residence ; who,  upon  his  Monition  to 
reside,  have  appealed  to  the  L<i  ABp  of  Canterbury ; (D’^ 
W“  Wake.)  The  Chantor  (D^  J“o  Davies)  was  the  only 
Cannon  that  submitted  to  the  Bishop’s  Monition.” — MS. 
Diary  of  Sir  Erasmus  Philipps,  Bart. 

John  Pavin  Phillips. 

Haverfordwest. 

Salt  as  Tooth  Powder. — If,  while  examining 
under  the  microscope  a drop  of  water  containing 
infusoria,  you  introduce  a grain  of  salt,  the  effect 
seen  will  be  the  instantaneous  death  of  these  crea- 
tures. The  knowledge  of  this  property  of  salt 
may  be  turned  to  account  in  several  ways : among 
the  rest,  it  suggests  an  excellent  tooth-powder. 
If  it  be  true,  as  asserted,  that  the  matter  which  is 
formed  on  the  teeth  is  the  receptacle  of^  animal- 
cules, and  that  these  are  the  real  agents  in  pro- 
ducing carious  teeth,  dip  a moistened  brush  in 
common  salt,  and  you  have  at  once  the  cheapest 
and  most  preservative  of  tooth-powders. 

J OHN  W ILLIAM  S . 

Arno’s  Court. 

Changes  op  the  Moon.  — The  moon  enters  the 
last  quarter  on  2nd  April  for  instance,  and  there 
is  new  moon  on  the  10th.  Why  then,  in  the 
British  Almanac,  is  the  18th  called  first  quarter, 
when  on  that  day  the  moon  enters  the  second 
quarter  ? The  French  edition  of  the  Almanac  de 
Gotha  uses  the  same  anomalous  terms. 

The  new  Edinburgh  Almanac  gives  us,  I appre- 
hend, correctly  : last  quarter,  2nd  April ; new, 
10th;  second  quarter,  18th;  full,  24th.  My  im- 
pression is,  that  in  many  French  calendars  they 
put  “ nouvelle  lime  ” against  every  day  in  the 
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fourth  quarter,  and  “ plelne  lune”  against  every 
day  in  the  second ; but  I have  not  one  at  hand  to 
refer  to. 

Etymologies.  — ■ Hearse  now  means  the  coach 
or  carriage  in  which  the  body  of  the  dead  is  borne 
to  the  grave ; but  herse  in  the  sixteenth  century 
and  later  meant  rather  the  catafalque  raised  round 
the  corpse  as  laid  out  after  death,  and  before 
burial,  and  sometimes  the  staging  or  ornament  of 
the  carried  bier.  It  said  in  Richardson  to  be  from* 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  past  part,  of  hyrstan,  ornare, 
&c.,  i.  e.  I suppose  hyrst ; but  surely  the  old 
French  herisse,  a stage,  platform,  or  canopy,  is 
much  nearer. 

Skippets,  seal  boxes,  made  sometimes  of  silver 
and  other  metals,  chased,  engraved,  and  enamelled, 
and  often  of  various  woods,  carved,  turned,  and 
painted,  anciently  made  of  osier  twigs  plaited,  or 
of  twine,  or  netted  horse-hair,  in  fact  then,  just 
little  baskets  to  run  the  wax  into.  Can  any  cor- 
respondent say  what  is  the  etymology  of  the  word? 

C.  D.  Lamont. 

Greenock. 

A Curiosity  of  the  Census. — In  a district  of 
Bristol,  comprising  the  three  parishes  of  St.  Mary 
Redcliff,  St,  Thomas,  and  Temple,  the  population 
as  to  numbers  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  1851  — 
the  numbers  being,  in  both  years,  14,379.  The 
sexes,  however,  have  changed  precedency ; there 
being,  in  1861,  131  more  males,  and  131  fewer 
females,  than  in  1851.  John  Williams. 


Family  of  Angier,  Norwich. -—Can  any  of 
your  readers  give  me  any  information  respecting 
the  grandfather  of  Thomas  Angier,  merchant  of 
Norwich,  whose  father  married  Anne,  daughter  of 
John  Jocelyn,  Esq.,  of  Feeringhill,  Essex,  June  2, 
1692.  H.  A.  T. 

Chatham  : Rosewell  Family.— W alter  Rose- 
well,  minister  of  Chatham  in  the  time  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, was  buried  in  the  churchyard  near 
the  south-west  door.  His  tomb  bears  a coat  of 
arms,  and  the  names  of  many  descendants : the 
last  being  those  of  Benjamin  Rosewell,  of  Clapton, 
Esq.,  and  Ann  Alleyne,  his  daughter,  who  died  in 
1782  and  1797,  respectively.  Can  any  of  the 
correspondents  of  “ N.  & Q.”  inform  me  who  is 
the  present  representative  of  the  family  ? My 
object  is  the  preservation  of  the  tomb.  It  may 
here  be  noticed  that  the  series  of  incumbents  of 
Chatham  given  in  Hasted  is  incorrect.  Rosewell 
was  not  “ restored”  in  1662  ; for,  according  to  the 
inscription  on  his  tomb,  and  the  entry  in  the  paro- 
chial register,  he  died  in  1658.  I should  also  be 
glad  to  learn  v/hether  extracts  have  at  any  time 
been  published,  from  parochial  record,  contain- 


ing notes  of  proceedings  in  this  parish  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  Vicar  of  Chatham. 

Dryden’s  Letters.  — Has  any  collected  edi- 
tion of  Dryden’s  Letters  ever  been  published  ? 
Scott  gives  but  a very  small  selection  in  his  edi- 
tion of  the  poet’s  Works,  excusing  himself  by 
saying  that  strong  objections  prpented  him  pub- 
lishing several  which  were  still  in  existence. 
Wher'e  are  these  letters,  and  in  what  way  are 
they  objectionable? 

Elegiac  Couplet  ascribed  to  Augustus. — 

In  the  Diary  and  Correspondence  of  Lord  Col- 
chester (vol.  iii.  p.  611.),  the  following  passage 
occurs : — 

“ 6th  April,  1829.  Upon  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s 
recent  duel  with  Lord  Winchelsea,  Sir  Henry  Halford 
had  cited  to  me,  but  could  not  recollect  from  whom  (nor 
could  Bankes),  the  answer  ascribed  to^  Augustus  when 
challenged  to  single  combat  by  Antony  in  Egypt : — 

‘ Qu®rat  certamen  cui  nil  nisi  vita  superstet ; 

Subdita  cui  cedit  Eoma  cavere  meum  est.’  ” 

Can  any  of  your  correspondents  indicate  the 
source  of  this  quotation  ? L* 

Euphrates,  or  Euphrates.  — 

“ Great  Ganges ; and  immortall  Euphrates..” 

Faerie  Queene,  Book  iv.  Canto  xi.  1.  181. 

“ Him  on  this  side  Euphrates  yet  residing.” 

Paradise  Lost,  Book  xii.  1.  114. 

Which  of  the  two  great  poets  is  correct,  and 
yj}^y  p R.  W.  Dixon. 

Seaton-Carew,  co.  Durham. 

La  Fete  de  la  Raison.  — This  was  held  in  the 
metropolitan  church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  the 
20  Brumaire,  I’an.  11.  (Sunday,  Nov.  10,  1793), 
which  was  converted  into  a republican  edifice  for 
this  occasion,  and  styled  the  Temple  of  Reason. 
The  National  Convention  in  a body  attending; 
and  Talleyrand,  then  E'veque  d’Autun,  officiating 
at  the  Catholic  devotional  ceremonies,  substituted 
for  those  of  the  Sunday.  The  female  personating 
La  Deesse  de  la  Raison  has  been  variously  desig- 
nated. I have  found  three  persons  specified, ^and 
shall  be  obliged  to  any  reader  of  “N.  & Q,”  to 
point  out  the  lady  who  really  figured  on  the  oc- 
casion. One  was  Mile.  Maillard,  said  to  be  a 
danseuse  de  V Opera,  In  Biographic  des  Contem- 
porains,  it  is  stated  that  Mile.  Aubry,  a figurante 
de  V Oph'a,  represented  the  Deesse.  M.  Thiers, 
Histoire  de  la  Revolution  Frangaise  (vol.  i.  p. 
519.),  says  it  was  the  wife  of  the  printer  Mormoro, 
who  was  himself  the  friend  of  Ronsin,  Chaumette, 
Hebert,  et  pareils.  Each  is  spoken  of  as  of  un- 
paralleled beauty  — fit,  like  the  Three  Graces,  to 
have  been  the  attendants  of  Venus ; but  it  re- 
mains for  posterity  to  be  ascertained  which  actually 
was  the*Deesse  on  the  above  occasion. 

Dubitans. 
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Fordycb  Castle.  — Can  any  of  your  riojtbern 
correspondents  favour  me  witii  some  particulars 
regarding  tbe  old  house  or  castle  of  Fordyce  in 
Banffshire,  and  its  ancient  proprietors  ? 

Craig  E. 

Greek  or  Syrian  Princes  : Peter  Leslie. 

In  Kichardson’s  Local  Historiaris  Table  Book, 

I meet  with  the  following  paragraph  under  the 
date  of  July  30,  1730  : 

“ The  mayor  of  Newcastle,  being  informed  of  the  ar- 
rival of  two  Grecian  princes  and  their  attendants,  gave 
them  an  invitation  to  dinner,  and  sent  his  coach  next 
day  for  them,  attended  by  the  serjeants,  &c. ; gave  them 
a handsome  entertainment,  and  a present  of  a purse  of 
twenty  guineas.  On  the  next  day  he  sent  two  of  his 
officers  as  far  as  Stockton  along  with  them.” 

Now  there  appears  in  the  mayor  of  Stockton’s 
accounts  for  the  same  year,  a charge  of  five  guineas 
for  “ entertaining  tke  Syrian  princes” ; and  as  the 
princes  who  are  represented  in  one  account  as 
Grecian,  and  in  the  other  as  Syrian,  are  no  doubt 
the  same  persons,  I should  be  obliged  by  any  of 
your  correspondents  informing  me  which  of  the 
two  countries  {Greece  or  Syria)  they  belong  to  ? 
For  what  purpose  they  visited  England,  and  whe- 
ther they  were  on  a begging  expedition  for  them- 
selves or  for  others  ? 

I shall  also  feel  indebted  by  any  information 
that  can  be  given  me,  through  your  valuable 
paper,  regarding  a portrait-painter  of  considera- 
ble talent,  Mr.  Peter  Leslie,  who  resided  at  No. 
50.  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  about  1788  ? And 
more  particularly,  if  he  was  in  any  way  related 
to  the  late  eminent  painter,  Leslie  ? His  style  of 
painting  appears  to  be  copied  from  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  S. 

Peter  Harrison. In  Ireland’s  History  of 
Kent,  he  mentions  a Peter  Harrison,  Esq.,  who 
held  the  manor  of  Acton,  near  Charing  ; and  who 
married  Hannah  Hall,  of  the  latter  place,  about 
the  year  1782.  I am  anxious  to  ascertain  whether 
he  had  any  children  ? And  what  arms  he  bore,  if 
any  ? C.  E.  H. 

John  Jones.— -Mr.  Southey  published,  in  1831, 
Attempts  in  Verse,  by  John  Jones,  an  old  Servant, 
with  an  “ Essay  on  Uneducated  Poets.”  Is  John 
Jones,  the  author  of  those  Attempts  in  Verse,  still 
living?*  A.  Z. 

Sir  William  de  Lancey.  Can  any  of  your 
correspondents  tell  who  Sir  William  married  ? 
He  died  of  wounds  received  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  I have  understood  the  lady  was  a 
Scotchwoman.  J.  M. 

“ The  Life  and  Ages  of  Man.”— Many  years 
ago,  I remember  having  seen,  what  then  (al- 
though not  old  enough  to  fully  appreciate  it) 


[*  See  & Q.”  2"^^  Ser.  viii.  57.  :i 


seemed  to  m.e  an  extremely  curious  illustrated 
broad-sheet,  entitled  The  Life  and  Ages  of  Man. 
The  illustration  was  in  a large  semicircular  per- 
pendicular form:  commencing  with  a cradle  on 
the  left,  and  finishing  with  a coffin  on  the  right, 
each  containing  an  occupant.  Underneath  each 
stage  there  was  a stanza  (perhaps  more),  indica- 
tive of  that  portion  of  our  existence  referred  to. 
I only  remember  the  following  : — 

“ At  one  year  old,  we  in  our  cradle  lie, 

At  five  a hobby-horse  we  loudly  cry,” 

And  the  conclusion  thus  : — 

Where  Kings  and  Priests  and  Prophets  all  are  slaves 

To  God  — and  must  from  cradles  to  their  graves.” 

Could  this  print  (which  I probably  could  yet 
find  out)  bear  any  resemblance  to  that  in  the 
British  Museum  ? or  is  it  of  a more  recent  date, 
and  known  to  be  common  ? S.  Redmond, 

Liverpool. 

Mr.  Capel  Loft,  the  Poet.  ~ If  any  of  his 
descendants  are  alive,  address  requested.  E.  H. 

Quotation. — Wanted,  the  name  of  the  author 
of  the  following  lines  ? 

“ My  Christian  name,  my  Christian  name, 

I never  hear  it  now ; 

None  have  the  right  to  utter  it, 

’Tis  lost,  I know  not  how ; 

My  worldly  name,  the  world  speaks  loud. 

Thank  God  for  well-earned  fame! 

But  silence  sits  at  my  cold  hearth, 

I have  no  Christian  name.” 

• Fuit. 

Rymer’s  FasDERA.  — It  is  not  often  that  volu- 
minous works  are  remunerative  to  their  compilers. 
The  Foedera  of  Thomas  Rymer,  the  result  of  a 
vast  deal  of  labour  and  research,  would  seem  to 
have  met  with  the  same  result  by  the  following 
entry  : — 

“ Upon  a peticion  of  Thomas  Rymer,  Esq.,  setting  forth 
the  great  charge  of  transcribing  and  publishing  of  a 
book  of  all  the  leagues  and  treaties,  and  praying  200ii 
seized  at  Leicester  in  the  conviction  of  a Romish  priest. 

“At  Whitehall,  23  April,  1694. 

“ His  Ma<^i®  being  gratiously  disposed  to  gratify  the  peti- 
tioner in  his  request,  is  pleased  to  referre  this  peticion  to 
the  Rt  Hon^i®  the  Lords  Comiss*'®  of  the  Treasury  to  con- 
sider and  report  their  opinion  what  His  Ma^y  may  fitly 
doe  therein,  whereupon  His  Ma^y  will  declare  his  further 
pleasure.  “ J,  Trenchard.” 

Was  the  undertaking  wholly  a private  speculation 
or  otherwise,  and  were  there  other  hands  besides 
Rymer’s  engaged  upon  the  transcripts  ? Having 
had  some  opportunity  of  collating  a few  of  the 
printed  documents  with  their  originals,  it  is  satis- 
factory to  find  that,  considering  the  onus  of  so 
ponderous  a work,  they  are  very  faithfully  done. 
It  is  not  generally  known  that  there  is  a con- 
tinuation of  these  Foedera  in  MS.  somewhere 
among  the  British  Museum  collections. 

Raymond  Delacourt. 
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Sib  Samuel  Saltonstall.  — Can  any  of  your 
readers  afford  me  any  information,  or  direct  me 
to  sources  whence  it  can  be  obtained,  respecting 
the  family  and  origin  of  Sir  Samuel  Saltonstall, 
Knt.,  who  was  Member  for  the  City  of  London  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Among  the  Har- 
leian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  are  three 
elegiac  poems  composed  in  honour  of  his  memory 
in  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  languages,  hy 
his  son,  Wye  Saltonstall,  Esq.  In  one  of  which 
it  is  intimated  that  he  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  from  the  Virgin  Queen,  as  a reward 
for  the  addition  made  to  geographical  science 
through  his  travels.  I learn,  from  another  source, 
that  he  married  a lady  of  the  name  of  Poyntz. 
Any  additional  particulars  respecting  the  history 
of  the  worthy  knight  will  oblige 

One  of  ms  Descendants. 

Curious  Seal.  — A bronze  seal  has  just  been 
shown  me,  said  to  have  been  dug  up  near  Diss,  in 
ISTorfolk.  It  is  of  the  usual  “vesica  piscis”  form, 
and  measures  about  an  inch  by  three-quarters. 
In  the  middle  is  set  a small  gem  of  oval  shape,  on 
which  is  an  animal  much  resembling  the  heraldic 
wyvern.  Under  this  is  a star  of  eight  points.  On 
each  side  of  the  gem  is  a star  (?)  and  a crescent. 
Around  it  is  this  curious  legend : — 

“ ^ . ROBTI  . SIGNU  . NIL  . SIGNANTIS  . N . DIGNU  . ” 

This  is,  of  course,  a leonine,  or  rhyming  hexa^ 
meter  verse,  and  probably  means : “ The  sign 
(seal  ?)  of  Robert,  not  unworthy  the  signer.” 
Can  any  reader  of  “ M.  & Q.”  give  me  any  in- 
formation as  to  this  curious  object  ? Or  can  they 
give  any  record  v/here  the  word  “ signum  ” is 
used  Instead  of  “ sigillum.”  I find  no  such  men- 
tion in  Du  Cange.  Or  does  the  word  “ signum” 
apply  to  the  cross  which  precedes  the  legend  ? 

A.  A. 

Poets’  Corner. 

H.  Smith  and  IST.  D.,  Artists. — I possess  two 
family  portraits  of  more  than  ordinary  excellence. 
I am  unable  to  identify  the  artists,  perhaps  some 
reader  of  “ M.  & Q.”  can  help  me ; they  are 
signed  as  under : — 

1.  H.  Smith,  1736.” 

2.  “N.  D.,pinxK,  1749.” 

Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor. 

Springe.  — In  springes  to  catch  woodcocks,  the 
g is  in  modern  times  pronounced  soft.  Is  there 
any  authority  for  such  pronunciation  before  the 
year  1600  ? Memor. 

Slade’s  “Account  of  Maxtock  Priory.” — 
Any  particulars  of  this,  where  printed,  and  where 
a copy  may  be  seen,  will  greatly  oblige,  G. 

Walter  Strickland. — -Of  this  person,  who 
was  envoy  from  England  to  Holland  under  C)liver 
Cromwell,  Captain  of  the  Protector’s  Halberdiers, 


and  one  of  his  Lords,  we  cannot  find  any  notice 
subsequently  to  1659.  We  hope  some  of  your 
correspondents  may  be  able  to  inform  us  what 
ultimately  became  of  him. 

Hoble  conjectured  that  he  was  related  to  Sir 
William  Strickland,  Bart. ; also  one  of  Oliver’s 
Lords.  In  fact,  he  was  his  brother. 

The  brothers  were  both  fellow  commoners  of 
Queen’s  College,  Cambridge ; their  tutor  being 
John  Preston,  the  famous  IPuritan,  afterwards 
Master  of  Emmanuel  College. 

C.  H.  & Thompson  Cooper. 

Cambridge. 

Sutton.  — ¥/hat  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
“ Sutton  ” ? I find  it  as  a prefix  and  an  affix 
to  the  names  of  localities  in  England  and  Ireland, 
such  as  “ Sutton  ” Grange,  Long  Sutton,  Upper 
Sutton,  Sutton  Moor,  &c.  In  many  instances  it 
represents  districts  as  “ Sutton  ” only.  It  is  a 
surname  well  known  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

S.  Redmond. 

Liverpool. 

Mb.  Dean  Walker. —■  If  alive,  his  address  re- 
quested. E.  H. 


Wm.  Turner  on  Birds  and  Fishes.  — Dr. 
William  Turner,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Herbal^ 
printed  by  Arnold  Birckman  at  Collen,  1568, 
says  : — - 

“ To  the  most  noble  and  learned  Princesse  in  all  kindes 
of  good  learning,  Queen  Elizabeth,  &c.  — I intend  to  set 
out  a book  of  the  names  and  natures  of  fishes  that  are 
within  3miir  Majesties  dominions,  to  the  great  delight  of 
noble  men  and  profit  of  your  whole  Eealme.  Almighty 
God,  whose  room  vq  occupy  here  in  earth,  under  his  son 
Jesus  Christ,  preserve  and  keep  you  from  all  your  ene- 
mies.” 

I wish  to  know  if  the  book  on  fishes  was  ever 
published  ? There  was  also,  I have  been  in- 
formed, a work  on  Birds  by  Turner,  but  I never 
met  with  a copy.  Can  you  inform  me  where  a 
copy  may  be  seen  ? S.  B. 

[The  most  complete  list  of  the  works  of  William  Tur- 
ner, M.D.,  will  be  found  in  Cooper’s  AthencB  Cayitabri- 
gienses,  i.  257.  No  work  on  the  nature  of  Fishes  appears 
to  have  been  published  b}'’  this  “ noted  and  forward 
theologist  and  physician,”  as  Anthon}"  Wood  calls  him. 
He  published  “Avium  prsecipuarura,  qiiarum  apud  Pli- 
nium  et  Aristotelum  mentio  est,  brevis  et  succincta  his- 
toria  ex  optimis  quibusque  scriptoribus  contexta.  Scholio 
illustrata  et  aucta.  Adjectis  nominibus  Grrecis,  Genna- 
nicis,  et  Britannicis.”  Cologne,  8vo.,  1544.  Dedicated 
to  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  King  Edward 
VI.  This  work  is  in  the  British  Museum.] 

“ History  of  Cornwall,”  by Arundell, 

Polwhele,  in  his  History  of  Cornwall^  published  in 
1816,  when  speaking  of'' the  Courteney,  Basset, 
and  Arundell  families,  adds  in  a note  that  he  “will 
not  enter  further  into  the  history  of  these  illustri' 
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ous  families,  as  Mr.  Ardndell  is  about  to  bring  out 
a History  of  Cornwall,  in  which  Pedigrees  of  the 
families  will  be  given.”  I have  not  the  book  by 
me,  but  the  above  is  the  sense  of  the  note.  Was 
this  book  ever  published  ? If  it  was,  what  is  its 
title,  and  where  is  it  to  be  found  ? A friend  of 
mine  has  searched  the  catalogue  of  the  British 
Museum,  but  without  success.  Any  information 
on  the  above  will  much  oblige  J.  A.  Pn. 

[A  prospectus  for  a History  of  Cornwall,  was,  we  believe, 
issued  by  the  Rev.  V.  F.  lago  Arundel),  rector  of  Landulf 
in  Cornwall,  and  author  of  A Visit  to  the  Seven  Churches 
in  Asia  and  Discoveries  in  Asia  Minor;  and  we  have 
heard  that  some  plates  were  engraved  for  it.  But  the 
work  was  never  printed.  Mr.  Arundell  died  abroad  some 
few  years  since.] 

Tulip  ANTS.  — In  Cartwright’s  Oxford  play  of 
The  Boyall  Slave  are  the  following  lines  : — ■ 

“ Hyd.  There’s  not  a woman  left,  man : all  are  van- 
ish’d, 

And  fled  upon  the  sudden. 

“Hyd.*  [Mas.]  What?  I hope 
They  have  not  chang’d  their  Sexe  all  in  a minute? 

They  are  not  leap’d  into  rough  chinnes  and  Tulipants? 

“"Hyd.  There’s  scarce  a face  without  a beard  , ap- 
peares.” 

Act  IV.  Sc.  6 (first  ed.  1639.) 

I wish  to  ask,  what  is  meant  by  Tulipants  ? 

CuTHBBRT  Bede. 

[A  tulipant  is  a sash,  or  wreath  worn  by  the  Indians 
instead  of  a hat.  — Phillips’s  New  World  of  Words,  fob 
1706.  TuUpan  is  also  an  old  name  for  turban.  So  Skin- 
ner on  Tulip : “ Flos  pulcherrimus,  sic  dictus  a similitu- 
dine  Tulipani  seu  Turbani,  i.  e.  Pilei  Turcici.”  See  also 
Menage  Orig.  Ital.  on  TuUpa,'] 

Sarnia.  --  What  authority  is  there  for  the  sup- 
position that  Guernsey  was  known  to  the  Romans 
under  the  name  of  Sarnia  ? Memor. 

[The  supposition  that  Sarnia  is  Guernsey  appears  to 
be  at  best  only  a plausible  conjecture,  although  some 
geographers  make  the  statement  without  qualification. 
In  Cellarius’s  Notit.  Orb.  Ant.,  edited  by  Schwartz,  1731 
(vol.  i.  p.  203.),  the  subject  is  thus  handled : “ Plerique 
putant,  nominis  inducti  similitudine,  quae  nunc  Garsey 
sive  Jarsey  est,  veterem  Caesaream  esse:  quae  vero  Gran- 
sey  [Guernsey],  major  altera,  esse  Sarniam  sive  Sarmiam, 
quae  Aldina  editione  est  Armia.’’  The  work  referred  to 
is  an  old  Itinerary.] 

Inkerman.  — - Can  any  of  your  readers  suggest 
a derivation  for  this  word.  It  has  to  me  very 
much  the  appearance  of  a Gothic  man’s  name. 
There  were  Goths  in  the  Crimea ; we  have  found 
their  graves.  Might  we  not  find  other  traces  of 
their  occupation  in  the  names  of  places  ? It  would 
be  interesting  if  we  could  believe  that  the  place 
where  the  “solidity”  of  Englishmen  was  so  sternly 
tried,  was  called  after  an  ancient  hero  of  our  race. 

Robert  Ferguson. 

[Pallas,  in  his  Travels,  1793-4,  states  that  Inkerman  is 
the  “ Town  of  Caverns,”  but  does  not  say  in  what  lan- 


*  So  printed  in  the  first  edition ; but  evidently  a mis- 
print.  — C.  B. 


guage.  “ In-kerman,  or  literally  the  Town  of  Caverns, 
has  received  its  name  from  the  cells  excavated  in  the 
rock.”  — Vol.  ii.  English  translation,  1803.] 


CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS. 

S.  X.  242.) 

In  1823,  Treuttel  & Wiirtzel,  30.  Soho  Square, 
London,  published  Memorials  of  Columbus,  con- 
sisting of  translations  from  the  Spanish,  of  Letters, 
Privileges,  Notes,  and  other  Writings;  and  from 
the  Italian  of  Spotorno’s  Historical  Memoir  of 
Columbus.  The  former  are  followed,  at  p.  244., 
by  a translation,  with  fac-similes  of  the  originals, 
of  the  letters  1.  and  3.,  communicated  to  “ N & 
Q.”  by  W.  O.  W. ; and  to  these  are  added,  at 
p.  288.,  “ Copy  of  a Letter  written  by  the  Magis- 
trate of  St.  George  to  Columbus,”  dated  from 
Genoa,  8th  Dec.  1502,  in  answer  to  the  letter  2. 

Again,  in  1828,  Treuttel  & Wiirtzell  published 
at  Paris,  Pelations  des  quatre  Voyages  entrepris 
par  Christophe  Colombei  in  three  volumes  8vo., 
being  a translation  from  the  Spanish  of  Havar- 
rete  ; and  at  p.  xxiv.  of  vol.  i.,  gave  the  Spanish 
text,  with  a fac-simile  of  the  original,  of  letter  3. : 
in  which  aun  appears  as  the  word  that  W.  O.  W. 
found  illegible.  This  fac-simile,  and  the  one  of 
the  same  letter  in  the  Memorials,  agree  in  every 
respect,  and  each  of  them  closes  thus : “ El  Al- 
mirante  Mayor  del  Mar  Oceano,  Vicerey  y Go- 
bernador  general  de  las  Indias,”  etc.,  and  no  more  ; 
while  W.  O.  W.’s  version  makes  the  word  “ In- 
dias,” Islas ; and  adds  : “ y Tierra  Firme  de  Asia 
y Indas  del  Rey  y de  la  Reyna  mys  Senores  y su 
Capitan  General  de  la  Mar  y del  su  Consejo” — 
words  which,  I suspect,  were,  by  mistake,  copied 
from  letter  2.  Some  of  the  words  also  of  this  letter, 
as  given  by  W.  O.  W.,  differ  from  those  in  the 
above-mentioned  printed  Spanish  text ; but  this 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  the  hand-writing  of 
Columbus  is  almost  as  illegible  as  that  of  the  first 
Napoleon. 

The  signature  of  Columbus  was  the  subject  of  a 
special  clause  in  his  will,  which  is  thus  translated 
in  the  Appendix,  No.  34.,  of  his  Life,  by  Wash- 
ington Irving,  p.  406.  of  vol.  iii..  New  York  edi- 
tion of  1828  : — 

“ Don  Diego  my  son,  or  any  other  who  may  inherit 
this  estate,  on  coming  into  possession  of  the  inheritance, 
shall  sign  with  the  signature  which  J now  make  use  of, 
which  is  an  X with  an  S over  it,  and  an  M with  a Roman 
A over  it,  and  over  that  an  S,  and  then  a Greek  Y with 
an  S over  it,  with  its  lines  and  points,  as  is  my  custom, 
as  may  be  seen  by  my  signatures,  of  which  there  are 
many,  and  it  will  be  seen  by  the  present  one.  He  shall 
only  write  ‘ The  Admiral,’  whatever  other  titles  the  King 
may  have  conferred  upon  him ; this  is  to  be  understood 
as  respects  his  signature,  but  not  the  enumeration  of  his 
titles;  which  he  can  make  at  full  length,  if  agreeable, 
only  the  signature  is  to  be  ‘ The  Admiral’  ” 
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This  seems  to  indicate  the  order  in  which 
Columbus  wrote  the  letters ; and  perhaps,  also, 
the  order  in  which  the  words  they  were  intended 
to  represent  should  be  read  ; while  the  fac-similes 
show  that  Spotorno’s  observation  (p.  cxxxiii.), 
“ that  the  letters  placed  above  the  three  lower 
ones,  are  considerably  smaller,”  is  incorrect. 

If  the  signature  to  the  will  be  truly  given  in 
Irving’s  translation,  it  is  remarkable  for  the  ab- 
sence from  it  of  the  testator’s  own  “xpo  ferens;” 
the  preliminary  mysterious  capital  letters  being 
followed  by  the  words,  “ el  almiraxte,”  only. 

The  following  is  the  signature,  with  its  lines  and 
points^  in  each  of  the  above-mentioned  fac-similes, 
as  nearly  as  it  can  be  copied  injprint : — 

.S. 

.S.  A .S. 

X M 

Xpo  FERENS./ 

It  will  be  observed,  that  while  each  s has  a 
point  on  each  side  of  it,  there  is  no  point  to  the  a, 
nor  to  either  of  the  letters  x m v.  These  distinc- 
tions were  not  observed  in  the  signature  given  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Harvey  in  “N.  & Q.”  2"'*  S.  i.  51. 
That  gentleman’s  interpretation  seems  to  be  a fair 
conjectural  one ; but  I think  he  has  mistaken 
Irving’s  meaning  in  the  Appendix,  No.  35.,  to 
which  he  alludes. 

Query,  as  to  “ferens”:  — Instead  of  the  Latin 
word,  may  not  these  be  the  initial  letters  of  a 
sentence,  as  the  preceding  letters  no  doubt  are  ? 

The  Birth-place  of  Columbus. — Although  this 
vexata  qucestio  has  been  set  at  rest  by  the  proof  of 
Columbus’s  will,  in  which  he  declared  himself  to 
have  been  a native  of  Genoa,  yet  the  following,  in 
favour  of  Cogoletto,  is,  I think,  worthy  of  being 
perpetuated  in  the  columns  of  “ N.  & Q.”  for  the 
intrinsic  merits,  as  well  of  the  original  inscriptions 
as  of  the  imitation  from  the  pen  of  the  late  J. 
Charlton  Fisher,  LL.D.,  author  of  the  much-ad- 
mired Latin  inscription  on  the  monument  erected 
at  Quebec  to  the  memories  of  Wolfe  and  Mont- 
calm. It  bears  date,  Quebec,  April  12,  1834. 

“ To  a native  of  this  continent,  to  which,  however,  by 
a strange  injustice,  posterity  has  not  given  his  name,  the 
birth-place  of  Columbus  must  always  be  an  object  of 
interest.  A house  is  still  shown  in  the  village  of  Cogo- 
letto, near  Genoa,  as  that  in  which  he  Avas  horn.  At 
the  door  of  the  building  is  a stone,  on  which  the  follow- 
ing inscription  in  Italian  has  been  inscribed  since  1650. 
It  bears  the  name  of  a priest  of  the  same  family.  The 
two  other  inscriptions  in  Latin  have  been  recently  added. 
Like  the  birth-place  of  our  own  Shakspearb,  at  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, that  of  Columbus  is  visited  by  all  curious 
travellers.  Some  time  ago,  a party  made  a pilgrimage 
to  the  spot,  and  entered  the  house  in  silence  with  their 
heads  uncovered,  regarding  the  birth-place  of  the  great 
discoverer  of  the  New  World  as  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing sights  on  their  route.  I subjoin  the  inscriptions,  and 
have  attempted  an  imitation.  It  will  be  perceived  that 
in  the  Italian  there  is  a play  upon  the  meaning  of 
Colombo,  which  would  be  inetfective  in  the  translation. 


“ Elogii 

Di  Cristoforo  Colombo,  Scopritor  delV  America  Vanno 
1492  — scritti  nella  casa  di  sua  nascitd,  net  paese  di  Co- 
goletlo,  contrada  Giuggiolo. 

Con  generoso  ardir  dall’  area  all’  onde 
IJbbidiente  il  a'oI  Colomba  prende, 

Corre,  s’aggira,  terren’  scopre,  e fronde 
D’olivo,  in  segno,  al  gran  Noe  ne  rende. 

L’imita  in  cio  Colombo  ne  s’asconde, 

E da  sua  patria  il  mar  solcando  fende ; 

Terrene  al  fin  scoprendo  diede  fondo, 

Offreiido  al  Ispano  un  nuovo  Monde. 

Il  2 Dicembre,  1650. 

Prete  Antonio  Colombo. 

II. 

Ilospes  siste  gradum ; Fuit  hic  lux  prima  Colombo, 
Orbe  viro  major!,  Heu ! nimis  arcta  Domus ! 

HI. 

Unus  erat  Mundus;  Duo  sunt,  ait  iste;  fuerunt. 

1826. 

“ The  above  imitated : — 

“ In  Praise 

Of  Christopher  Columbus,  Discoverer  of  America  hi  the 
Year  1492  — written  in  the  House  of  his  Birth,  in  the 
Country  of  Cogoletto,  in  the  District  of  Giuggiolo. 

I. 

Swift  from  the  Ark,  above  the  Avatery  waste. 

The  Dove,  obedient,  flies  with  generous  haste; 

Still  onward  speeds,  nor  pauses  in  her  flight 
Until  the  long-sought  land  relieves  her  sight  — 
Thence  as  a token  of  the  welcome  strand. 

An  olive-branch  she  bears  to  Noah’s  hand! 

Like  her  Columbus  scorns  inglorious  ease, 

Far  from  his  country  ploughs  the  maiden  seas  — ■ 

Nor  cast  he  anchor,  nor  a sail  was  furl’d. 

Until  to  Spain  he  gave  another  Avorld ! 

II. 

Stay,  traveller,  stay  I before  these  narrow  walls 
Awhile  thy  weary  pilgrimage  restrain  — 

Here  first  Columbus  breath’d  the  \*ital  air; 

This  roof  held  one — the  Avorld  could  not  contain ! 

III. 

The  world  Avas  one — Columbus  said,  they  are  tAVO  — 
He  found  a World,  and  made  the  saying  true ! ” 

The  authorship  of  No.  iii.  is  attributed  to  M. 
Gagliaffi,  in  Les  Voyages  Hist  et  Litter,  en  Italie, 
de  M.  Valery,  v.  73. 

Portrait  of  Columbus.  — The  Journal  of  the 
Senate  of  New  York,  for  1784,  bears  the  folloAv- 
ing  record  : — ■ 

“ A letter  from  Mrs.  Maria  Farmer,  directed  to  His 
Honor,  the  President,  oflering  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
Senate  an  ancient  portrait  of  the  celebrated  discoverer  of 
America,  Christopher  Columbus,  taken  from  an  original 
painting  in  1592,  and  which  has  been  in  her  family  for 
upwards  of  150  j-ears:  Resolved,  That  this  Senate  do 
accept,  Avith  grateful  acknowledgments,  the  ancient  and 
valuable  portrait  offered  by  Mrs.  Maria  Farmer.” 

On  the  removal  of  the  Capitol  from  New  York 
to  Albany,  in  1797,  the  portrait  appears  to  have 
been  forgotten  ; for,  on  the  26th  of  March,  1827, 
the  Senate  — 

“ Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  of  the  Senate  Q^use  the  por- 
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trait  of  Christopher  Columbus,  presented  to  the  Senate 
by  Mrs.  Maria  Farmer  in  1784,  to  be  removed  from  the 
City  of  Xew  York,  and  put  up  in  some  suitable  place  in 
the  Senate-chamber.” 

It  was  accordingly  removed  to  what  afterwards 
became  the  ante-room  of  the  present  Senate- 
chamber  at  Albany ; and  there  it  remained,  suf- 
fering injury  from  its  exposure  to  the  heat  of  the 
fire-place,  until  the  2nd  of  March,  1850,  when  it 
was  — ■ 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  of  the  Senate,  under  the 
direction  of  the  President,  cause  the  portrait  of  Columbus, 
nov/  in  the  ante-room,  to  be  removed  from  its  present 
unsafe  position,  and  properly  cleaned  and  hung  up  in 
the.  Senate  Chamber.” 

It  was  accordingly  repaired,  re-framed,  and  put 
up  in  the  Senate  Chamber ; where,  doubtless,  it 
is  still  to  be  found  with  the  following  inscription 
on  the  frame  : - 

‘‘  Columbus: 

The  gift  of  Maria  Farmer  to  the  Senate  of  Xew  York, 
1784.” 

The  date  on  the  portrait,  1492,  corresponds  with 
the  year  in  which  Columbus  made  his  first  voyage  ; 
but  the  age,  twenty-three  years,  which  is  also 
marked  upon  it,  does  not  agree  with  any  one  of 
the  years — ranging  from  1435  to  1447,  inclu- 
sively, in  which  he  has  been  reputed  to  have  been 
born.  The  features  are  said  to  be  remarkably  in 
accordance  with  the  minute  description  of  him 
given  by  his  illegitimate  son,  Don  Fernando. 

The  fair  donor  was  a direct  descendant  of 
Jacob  Leister,  Lieut.-Governor  of  the  colony,  to 
whom  New  York  is  indebted  for  its  well-known 
Battery  (Castle-Garden)  ; and  who  hp  been  de- 
scribed as  “ the  first  and  only  political  martyr 
that  ever  stained  the  soil  of  New  York  with  his 
blood,”  having  headed  the  popular  party  during 
the  struggles  in  the  colony  concerning  the 
House  of  Orange,  been  denounced  as  a rebel, 
and  died  on  the  scaffold  in  1691.  Leister  was 
also  a merchant,  had  visited  Europe,  where^  he 
met  with  various  adventures,  and  had  at  one  time 
been  made  a prisoner.  It  was  probably  during 
this  visit,  that  he  acquired  the  portrait  in  ques- 
tion. Perhaps  Dr.  E.  B.  O’Callaghan,  of  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.  (whom  I should  like  to  see  a little 
oftener  in  the  pages  of  “ N.  & Q.”),  would  kindly 
furnish  a description  of  it,  and  state  if  any  en- 
graving has  ever  been  made  from  it. 

In  Appleton’s  Cyclopaedia  of  Biography  (p. 
201.),  there  is  a wood-engraving  of  Columbus 
after  a portrait  hy  Parmigiano.  Where  is  that 
portrait  ? As  the  painter  was  born  only  two 
years  before  the  death  of  his  subject,  the  original 
portrait  could  not  have  been  drawn  from  the 
original  man. 

Arms  or  Columbus  (2’^'^  S.  vi.  69.)  — An  en- 
graving of  these  is  given  on  the.  title-page  of  tbe 
Memorials  of  Columhiis  above-mentioned,  in  which 


M.  P.  will  find  “ a comb  with  two  cockle-shells” — ■ 
wanting ! Eric, 

Ville  Marie,  Canada. 


DEFLECTION  OF  CHANCELS. 

(2^--^  S.  xi.  359.) 

In  reply  to  Memor,  inviting  me  to  give  my 
humble  opinion  on  the  symbolism  theory,  I beg 
to  say  that  it  rests  on  no  foundation  whatever. 
Among  the  various  reasons  which  I could  allege 
for  my  opinion,  the  following  is,  to  my  mind  con- 
clusive, — the  orientation  itself  of  the  edifice,  al- 
though generally  the  rule,  was  not  a primary,  but 
a secondary  and  dependent  arrangement.  It  de- 
pended on  the  position  of  the  priest.,  whose  face 
was  to  be  turned  to  the  east  in  officiating  at  the 
altar.  In  so  doing  his  back,  according  to  the  pre- 
vailing discipline,  was  turned  to  the  people  in  the 
nave  ; the  chancel,  consequently,  at  the  entrance 
to  which  was  the  high  altar,  was  east.  Hence,  in 
those  basilicas  and  churches  in  which,  exception- 
ally, the  celebrating  priest  looked  over  the  altar 
facing  the  people,  the  nave  was  east,  the  chancel  or 
choir  west.  This  is  distinctly  indicated  in  the  quo- 
tations I adduced  before  (2“*^  S.  xi.  138.),  in  my 
reply  on  Orientation,  from  the  Council  of  Milan 
(an.  1573),  and  the  Instructiones  Fabricm  Eccle- 
siasticae  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo, — both  great  au- 
thorities in  ecclesiastical  archeology.  “ Nec  verb 
ad  solstitialem,  sed  ad  cequinoctialem  Orientem 
omninb  vergat,”  says  St.  Charles.  The  word  I 
have  italicised  makes  due  east  the  rule ; it  ignores 
all  symbolic  deflection.  “ Porro  ad  Occidentem 
versus  ilia  extruenda  erit,  ubi  pro  ritu  Ecclesie, 
a sacerdote,  versa  ad  populum  facie,  misse  sacrum 
ill  altari  majori  fieri  solet.”  Everything,  then,  de- 
pends on  the  position  of  the  priest. 

I would  also  observe  that  the  advocates  of  the 
symbolism  theory  ought  to  produce  some  (not 
modern)  archaeological  authority  for  their  opi- 
nions. But  this  they  cannot  do.  I am  quite 
aware  that  there  are  some  liturgical  writers  whose 
taste  leads  them  to  symbolise  everything.  I do 
not  think  that  even  in  such  writers  anything  can 
be  found  to  accredit  this  idea.  And  were  it  other- 
wise, it  would  be  merely  the  unauthorised  pious 
fancy  of  the  author.  Were  the  supposed  symbol 
the  recognised  expression  of  the  Church,  it  would 
surely  be  generally  met  with  \ it  would,  at  least, 
be  more  common  than  it  is.  It  would,  too,  be 
assuredly  alluded  to  in  such  works  as  Martene’s, 
whose  two  treatises.  Be  antiquis  Ecclesice  riiibus, 
and  Be  antiquis  Monachorum  ritibus,  have  pretty 
well  exhausted  the  subject.  I have  now  before 
me  the  Mundus  Symbolicus  of  Picinelli,  a ponder- 
ous folio.  It  is  an  extraordinary  book,  in  which 
symbols  and  emblems  of  all  kinds  are  applied^  to 
every  work  of  nature  and  art,  with  really  an  im- 
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mense  amount  of  scriptural,  theological,  patristical, 
poetical,  and  historical  illustration;  and  yet  I have 
failed  to  discover  therein  any  allusion  to  the  sym” 
bol  of  a deflected  chancel. 

But  how  to  account  for  the  actual  instances  of 
deflection  is  not  so  easy.  The  reply  of  Pugin, 
quoted  by  your  correspondent  H.  A.  (2'^^  S.  x. 
857.),  “ Symbolism  ? Pack  of  nonsense  ; it  was 
because  they  didn’t  know  how  to  build  straight,” 
although  true  as  to  the  first  part,  is  assuredly  wrong 
as  to  the  second.  Poor  Pugin  must  have  been  in  a 
bad  humour  when  he  stated  that  men  who  were 
competent  to  raise  majestic  perpendicular  towers, 
could  not  draw  correctly  horizontal  lines.  If  I 
may  throw  out  a suggestion,  I would  say  that,  in 
the  mind  of  the  builder,  it  might  be  a question  of 
architectural  perspective.  On  entering  by  the 
west  door,  the  apparent  length  of  the  interior 
may  depend  on  the  construction  of  the  chancel. 
If  the  side  walls  of  the  undeflected  chancel  be  not 
visible  from  the  west  door,  as  may  very  possibly 
be  sometimes  the  case,  the  apparent  length  would 
be  less  than  the  real,  and  a less  imposing  effect 
produced.  If,  however,  in  consequence  of  deflec- 
tion, one  of  the  side  walls  of  the  chancel  be  visible 
from  the  entrance,  apparent  length  and  distance 
are  increased,  and-  the  perspective  is  more  im- 
posing. Or,  possibly,  the  idea  of  the  architect 
was,  that  a slight  deviation  from  rigid  formality 
adds  to  beauty;  just  as  in  the  human  countenance 
a slight  deflection  of  the  nose  is  said  to  prevent 
beauty  from  being  too  formal  and  inexpressive. 
These  ideas  I advance  with  considerable  diffi- 
dence. I have  repeatedly  had  the  pleasure  of 
admiring  that  magnificent  interior  of  St.  Ouen  at 
Rouen  ; but  I was  not  aware  that  its  chancel  is 
deflected,  until  the  fact  was  mentioned  lately  by 
one  of  your  correspondents,  John  Williams. 

Arno’s  Court. 


I am  informed  that  in  the  chapel  of  the  Hospital 
of  St.  Cross  there  is  no  deflection  of  the  chanceL 
If  this  is  so,  it  appears  to  militate  against  the  sup- 
position of  any  such  symbolism  as  is  set  forth  by 
Breachan.  For  surely,  in  a building  dedicated 
to  the  Cross,  a symbolism  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  crucifixion  would  not  have  been  over- 
looked. Lumen. 


CALVACAMP. 

(2^^^  S.  xi.  276.) 

I bow  respectfully  to  Mr.  Carey  as  to  Gallo- 
camp,  because,  after  reconsideration,  I now  think 
the  evidence  in  favour  of  this  place  being  Calva- 
dos, instead  of  either  Gallo-camp  or  Caldecota, 
may  be  thus  laid  down.  Palgrave  says  : — 

“ Numerous  were  Rollo’s  kith  and  kin ; the  names  of 
two  may  be  recalled  — Gerlo,  who  held  the  county  of 
Blois,  and  Huldrich  or  Malahulc,  the  uncle  of  Rollo. 


(Lappenberg  says  that  he  was  Rollo’s  brother.)  This 
Malahulc  was  the  ancestor  of  a widely- spx'ead  noble 
sept,  chief  of  whom  were  the  renowned  houses  of  Conches 
and  Toen3%”  — Normans,  p.  680. 

Now  if  we  consider  the  route  of  Rollo,  we 
shall  get  a step  farther  ; the  chronicle  of  St.  Ev- 
rault  says,  that  in  a,d.  876  the  bands  of  Rollo 
penetrated  into  Normandy  I7th  Nov.,  and  a.d. 
893,  the  city  of  Evreux  was  taken  (by  them). 
Now  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  for  Rollo  to 
make  his  footing  sure,  and  this  he  did  by  giving 
the  county  of  Blois  to  Gerlo.  If  he  gave  Huld- 
rich the  county  of  Calvados,  with  its  capital  of 
Caen,  keeping  Rouen  for  himself,  we  have  him  care- 
fully surrounding  his  neighbourhood  by  his  own 
clan.  I have  said  that  the  name  of  his  tribe  or  clan 
was  that  of  Thorn,  and  we  find  marks  of  the  name 
in  Torigny  (Thorny),  about  twenty  English  miles 
from  Caen,  and  in  Epinay,  tliirty  miles  inland  from 
it.  Again,  we  have  the  Fosses  D’Espagne  (moats 
or  ditches  of  Thorn)  oflT  their  coast.  That  D’Espagne 
was  a common  form  of  De  Spina  is  evident  from 
the  fact,  that  Lappenberg  has  identified  Balso  the 
Short,  who  slew  \Ym.  Longsword,  the  son  of 
Rollo,  in  a.d.  942,  under  circumstances  of  strong 
provocation  (the  previous  murder  of  Anschetil), 
with  Balso  or  Baute  D’Espaigne,  of  the  Roman  de 
Rou.  Again,  in  the  charter  to  Conches  Abbey, 
we  have  Roger  de  Toeny  (called  also  Thoenio), 
giving  a third  of  his  ville  of  Dieppe,  with  a vast 
quantity  of  other  property,  as  for  instance  at 
Louviers,  eighteen  miles  from  Epinay  and  ten 
from  Conches,  and  so  on ; proving  the  possession 
of  large  estates,  from  the  sea  coast  as  far  inland  as 
the  last- mentioned  place,  the  castle  of  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  chief  one  of  the  race.  That 
the  standard  bearer,  Ralph  de  Toeny,  is  indicated 
by  the  following  lines  from  the  Roman  de  Rou  is, 
I think,  evident : ■ — 

“Hue  li  Sire  de  Montfort 
Cil  d'Espine  e cil  de  Port 
Gil  de  Corcie  e cil  de  Lort 
I unt  cel  jor  maint  Engles  mort.” 

The  following  evidence  from  heraldry  is  offered 
as  a proof  of  the  identity  of  members  of  this 
widely-spread  clan.  It  has  had  to  be  carefully 
picked  out  of  Burke’s  Armory.  The  completion 
of  Mr.  Papworth’s  valuable  work  will  soon,  we 
hope,  supersede  this  labour  : ~ 

Le  Spinay,  de  Marteville,  &c.,  argent,  three 
lozenges  gules  2 and  1. 

Dauheny  of  Cote  (a  descendant  of  Robert  To- 
deni  of  Belvoir),  gules,  3 lozenges  in  fesse  argent. 

Thorne  of  Bristol,  argent,  a fess  nebulee  sable, 
between  3 lozenges  gules. 

Thorne  of  Surrey,  sable,  3 lozenges  argent. 

D’’ Espagne,  Marquis,  argent,  a lion  rampant 
gules,  being  those  of  the  kingdom  of  Leon.  (The 
Toenys  were  connected  with  Spain,  through  their 
marriage  with  Stephania,  the  daughter  of  Ray- 
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mond  of  Barcelona,  from  whom  Alonso  of  Castile, 
&c#) 

Thorne  of  Shelvock,  sable,  a lion  rampant  guar- 

dant  argent.  /t'E/-. 

De  Meschines^  gules,  a lion  rampant  or.  (ine 

Todeni  family  were  also  called  Meschines,  see 

Dugdale.)  , . 

Meschines,  Earl  of  Chester,  gules,  a lion  rampant 


guardant  argent.  ^ 

De  Spayne,  gyronny  of  eight  or  and  azure,  an 

inescutcheon  argent.  . . , , j 

Lenthorne  (Le  Thorne),  gyronny  of  eight  or  and 
sable,  an  eagle  displayed  argent.  ^ 

Tomiy  (Michael  Tony,  Lord  Mayor,  1244  to 
1248),  gules,  an  eagle  displayed  within  a bordure 


argent. 

Albany  or  Daubigny,  the  same  I 
Limesay,  gules,  an  eagle  displayed  or. 

Lindsay,  gules,  an  eagle  displayed  or  armed 


Lindesci  of  Warwickshire,  temp.  Henry  ill., 
gules,  3 eagles  displayed  or.  , m • 

Tawv  of  Essex  (a  descendant  of  Roger  de  loeni 
and  Constance  Bellamont),  or,  6 eagles  sable. 

Speney  or  Spayne  of  Tonstall  (Thornstall),  Nor- 
folk, sable,  a fesse  embattled  argent,  between  3 
eagles  displayed  or.  Crest,  a bull  s head  argent, 
horned  gobonated  or  and  sable. 

Torney,  argent,  a chevron  between  3 bulls  sable. 
Crest,  a bull’s  head  erased  argent,  attired  and  col- 
lared or.  .X 

Torney  or  Townly,  sable,  a lion  rampant  argent, 

&c.  &c. 


These  are  only  selections  out  of  very  numerous 
examples,  and  go  to  prove  that  the  warriors  of  the 
same  race,  endeavoured  as  far  as  they  could  to 
keep  up  an  identity,  that  would  enable  them  to 
know  each  other  on  the  battle-field  ; and  they 
serve  as  landmarks  in  the  equally  wide  field  of 
o-enealogy,  enabling  us  to  class  bearers  of  appar- 
ently the  most  opposite  names  as  members  of  one 
common  family.  Senex. 


OLD  EPITAPHS  REMODELLED. 

(2^^  S.  xi.  365.) 

A Stationer  writes  his  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  some  alterations  on  lapidary  inscriptions  in 
Wraysbury  Church : and  pray,  Sir,  by  what  right 
does  this  tradesman  ask  any  family  why  they 
choose  to  change  a monumental  reading,  provided 
nothing  is  inserted  which  militates  against  truth  ? 

What  has  the  world  to  do  with  family  arrange- 
ments ? And  whether  is  the  article  to  be  taken  for 
a charge  or  a lament?  I only  wish  this  busy 
citizen  to  employ  his  time  more  profitably  — 
while  I wonder  that  any  periodical  should  con- 
descend to  introduce  the  subject,  without  notice 
being  given  to  members  of  the  family,  and  an  in- 


quiry made.  If  they  had  reasons  good  for  it,  what 
on  earth  does  the  public  care  about  it  ? Certain 
words  on  certain  monuments  were  not  approved 
by  a county  family,  and  they  were  omitted  : and 
lo ! a citizen  rises  to  impeach  the  proprietary  of 
it.  The  case  stands  thus,  Monument  No.  1. : 

This  was  an  unusually  large  slab,  on  which  the 
simple  record  of  the  deaths  of  Wm.  Gyll,  Esq., 
and  his  wife,  were  only  inscribed.  The  family 
thought  the  space  might  be  occupied  by  the  addi- 
tion of  other  family  names,  &c.  — and  it  was  done. 
And  now  the  slab  is  full. 

No.  2.  Wm.  Gyll,  Esq.,  was  styled  here  Equerry 
to  H.  R.  H.  Duke  of  Sussex ; but  that  he  was  also 
Captain  in  the  2nd  Life  Guards  was  omitted.  It 
was  deemed  expedient  to  make  room  for  its  in- 
sertion, and  it  was  done. 

No.  3.  On  Mrs.  Paxton’s  monument,  a daugh- 
ter ofWm.  Gyll,  Esq.,  the  latter  gentleman  is 
styled  of  this  parish ; and^  as  he  had  considerable 
property  here,  it  was  his_  proper  designation. 
Room  was  made  to  effect  this,  and  it  was  done. 

There  are  thirteen  monuments  to  the  family  of 
Gyll,  or  relations,  in  the  chancel  of  Wraysbury 
church  ; and  where  the  patronymic  was  spelt  with 
an  i as  formerly,  instead  of  y as  latterly,  a change 
was  made  that  these  names  might  correspond  with 
the  same  orthography  on  other  monuments  (see 
Chauncey  & Clutterbuck,  Herts'),  and  with  antique 
deeds  (see  Collectanea  Topographica,  vol.  viii.) 

The  family  for  many  years  had  returned  to  the 
original  mode  of  spelling  their  patronymic,  to 
tinguish  them  from  other  families  similarly  called  ; 
and  for  this  privilege  a permission  was  obtained 
by  sign  manual  in  1844.  And  if  a correspondent 
chano'G  was  made  on  the  monuments,  what  has 
any  one  in  the  world  to  do  with  it  but  the 

family  ? . -i  j i 

In  one  case  a mistaken  date  was  inscribed,  17tti 
for  26th  March.  This  is  made  a charge  and  a crime 
by  this  miserable  citizen  critic,  as  if  these  mistakes 

were  made  purposely.  . 

In  two  cases  Dr.  Lipscomb’s  monumental  in- 
scriptions give  widow  for  wife,  and  Sept,  for  April. 
Had  the  Stationer,  who  is  so  wonderfully  cor- 
rect, and  turns  all  things  to  wrongs,  gone  or  sent 
to  Wraysbury,  he  would  have  found  his  impiove- 
ments  already  on  the  monuments. 

But  his  candid  soul  converts  all  this  to  vanity  : 
and,  no  doubt,  vanity  finds  endless  occupation  for 
ingenuity  and  invention.  Suggests  that  a family 
ou^ht  to  be  proud  of  civic  honours.^  Many  thanks 
to  the  suggestive  Stationer  ; but  if  this  family  is 
not,  what  cares  the  world  about  it  ? It  may  have 
gained  nothing  by  the  position  ; but  if  he  wdl  be 
Zhtrusive,  let  him  tell  the  next  editor  who  is  m 
wmit  of  matter  another  secret— (or  he  uses  mm 
term  in  his  disquisition  — that  Mr.  Gyll,  in  1789, 
refused  to  be  created  a Baronet,  and  that  the 
patent  was  made  out  and  was  ready  for  execution. 
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See  the  newspapers  passim,  18th  and  23rd  April, 
1789. 

It  may  be  the  family  desires  no  remembrance 
of  the  honours  conferred,  or  the  honours  proffered ; 
and  if  so,  what  daring  presumption  gives  a Sta- 
tioner a plea  to  impugn  any  act  done  by  A.  or  B., 
and  parade  it  before  the  public  in  an  accommo- 
dating journal  ? His  confined  education  may  pre- 
clude his  knowing  that  a Lord  Stanhope  doffed 
his  title  and  removed  his  arms  from  all  his  car- 
riages ; and  that  Horace  Walpole  remarked,  that 
calling  him  “ My  Lord,”  was  calling  him  names  in 
his  old  age.  Many  have  not  assumed  honours  to 
which  they  were  entitled. 

As  the  Stationer,  or  the  poor  malice  of  the 
writer  under  this  name,  has  made  a charge,  I 
trust,  Sir,  in  your  equity,  that  you  will  insert  this 
explanation  in  your  next  number ; and  I also 
trust  to  read  in  your  most  interesting  and  useful 
publication,  for  the  future,  more  that  concerns  the 
curious  world  than  that  a family  substituted  on 
a monument  a y for  an  i,  and  withheld  altogether 
the  naming  of  an  honour  which  might  have  ap- 
peared there.  Gordon  Gyll. 

7.  Lower  Seymour  Street,  Portman  Square. 

[Our  correspondent  appears  to  overlook  the  important 
question  involved  in  the  proceeding  to  which  A Sta- 
tioner refers.  If  alterations  in  Monumental  Inscriptions 
are  to  be  allowed  to  be  made  at  the  will  or  fancy  of  any 
member  of  a family,  it  is  obvious  that  the  evidence  which 
such  inscriptions  are  capable  of  furnishing  can  no  longer 
continue  to  be  received  in  our  Courts  of  Law ; and  thus 
a new  and  most  serious  impediment  will  be  thrown  in 
the  wa}'  of  proving  descent,  and  of  establishing  claims  to 
property.  In  giving  insertion  to  A Stationer’s  com- 
munication, we  had  no  intention  of  causing  pain  to  any 
person,  but  simply  to  join  in  his  protest,  — a protest  in 
which  we  believe  all  lovers  of  historical  truth  will  con- 
cur,— against  any  tampering  with  such  trustworthy  re- 
cords of  Family  History,  as  Family  Monuments  have 
hitherto  been  considered  by  the  highest  legal  authorities. 
— Ed.  « N.  & Q.”] 


“ The  New  Covering  to  the  Velvet  Cush- 
ion ” (2“*^  S.  X.  371.  517.)  — This  work  was  not 
written  by  the  late  Dr.  Styles,  of  Brighton.  If 
my  memory  does  not  play  me  false,  it  was  by  the 
Rev.  — Cox,  of  Hackney,  afterwards  Dr.  Cox. 
Dr.  Styles  was  the  author  of  the  Legend  to  the 
Cushion,  in  a series  of  letters  from  Josiah  Ringle- 
tub  to  his  brother  Jonathan  in  the  country.  This 
was  a much  more  talented  work  than  the  “ New 
Covering,”  but  far  too  severe  and  unchristianlike 
in  spirit.  Neither  of  these  writers  could  have 
been  as  long  and  as  well  acquainted  with  the  truly 
amiable  and  pious  Vicar  of  Harrow  as  your  pre- 
sent correspondent,  or  they  never  would  have 
written  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  did.  They 
were  spurred  on  by  a Review  of  the  Velvet 
Cushion  in  the  Eclectic  wherein  it  was  stated  to 
have  been  designed  as  a “ masked  battery”  directed 
against  dissent.  I believe  the  author  had  no  such 


intention ; be  that  as  it  may,  its  merits  were  appre- 
ciated by  the  public,  and  in  a short  space  of  time 
it  reached  its  tenth  or  eleventh  edition. 

J.  Carter. 

Paddington,  Sydney. 

Detrus  (2’"*^  S.  xi.  209.  337.)  — Jaydee  sug- 
gests Petrus  for  W.  J.  T.’s  Detrus.  I possess°a 
“ Holy  Family  ” on  pannel,  with  the  inscription— 

PETRUS  • DEIN  ’ GANATIS  ‘ FECIT  * M.D.XLVIII.  On  a 

scroll  on  the  left-hand  corner  of  the  picture. 
This  date,  W.  J.  T.  will  observe,  is  only  two  years 
later  than  that  of  the  portrait  he  speaks  of  at  Gor- 
hambury  ; and  I can  speak  of  my  picture  as  “ ad- 
mirably painted  ” also,  though  scoured  (not,  how- 
ever, painted  over)  by  some  ignorant  cleaner. 
The  expression  of  the  figures  — Virgin,  Child, 
St.  Joseph,  St.  John,  and  St.  Catherine,  is  very 
tender ; and  the  colouring,  as  well  as  the  charac- 
ter of  the  faces,  has  always  made  me  refer  it  to 
the  early  Venetian  School.  But  I have  been  as 
much  in  the  dark  about  my  Petrus  as  W.  J.  T. 
about  his  Detrus.  Can  Jaydee,  or  any  other 
correspondent,  help  us  further  ? Parathina. 

The  Chevalier  Ramsay  (2“*^  S xi.  341.)  — 
Eirionnach,  in  his  first  paper,  entitled  “Notes 
and  Queries  respecting  certain  Theosophists  and 
Mystics,”  inquires,  in  a foot-note,  who  was  the 
Chevalier  Ramsay  ? He  was  one  who  played  an 
important  part  in  the  Masonic  history  of  the  last 
century.  Born  at  Ayr  in  1686,  and  died  at  Ger- 
main-en-Laye  in  1743.  Was  a devoted  adherent  to 
the  fortunes  of  the  Stuarts  and  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Chapitre  de  Clermont.  He  endeavoured  to 
turn  Masonry  into  a Stuart  Society ; failing  in  whicli, 
and  to  reconcile  the  French  nobility  to  it,  he  at- 
tributed its  origin  to  the  Templars,  and  ignored 
its  operative  ch^aracter.  He  was  the  author  of 
some  poems,  philosophical  works,  and  a book  on 
Freemasonry,  burnt  at  Rome  by  order  of  the  In- 
quisition. (Vide  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1738.) 
There  is  scarcely  a work  on  Freemasonry  which 
does  not  mention  him  as  the  founder  of  many  de- 
grees of  different  rites.  See  Ragon’s  Orthodoxie 
Maqonnique ; Thory’s  Acta  Latomorum ; Clavel’s 
Histoire  Pittoresque  de  la  Franc^Maqonrie ; Lau- 
rie’s Hist,  of  Freemasonry  and  Grand  Lodge  of 
Scotland  ,*  Robison’s  Proofs  of  a Conspiracy  ; and 
many  more.  Matthew  Cooke. 

Biography  of  Princesses  (2"^  S.  xi.  287.  339.) 
~I  believe  Hermentrude  would  not  find  as  much 
information  respecting  the  subjects  of  her  Query 
in  Agnes  Strickland’s  valuable  and  most  interest- 
ing Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England  as  Mr.  Red- 
mond would  have  her  expect.  Some  of  the 
princesses  are  not  mentioned  at  all  in  that  work  ; 
and  most  of  those  who  have  a niche  in  the  most 
pleasing  biographical  monument  in  our  language, 
are  but  sparingly  treated  of,  not  having  been  in- 
timately connected  with  any  of  our  queens,  as, 
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for  instance,  Louisa  of  Savoy  was  with  Anne 
Boleyn,  when  of  the  suite  of  Mary  of  England, 
third  wife  of  Louis  XII.  There  appeared  some 
years  since  in  the  Dublin  University  Magazine  a 
pleasing  biography  of  Valentina  of  Milan,  first 
Duchess  of  Orleans ; and,  as  such,  stepmother  to 
Dunois  the  Brave,  in  whom  she  found  a more  du- 
tiful son,  and  more  substantial  support  under 
afflictions,  which  were  not  few  nor  trifling— in- 
cluding that  caused  by  the  murder  of  her  husband 
by  John  the  Fearless  of  Burgundy— than  in  her 
own  offspring ; and  perhaps  Hermentrude  would 
find  in  the  biography  referred  to  all  the  ^ informa- 
tion that  she  requires  respecting  Valentina,  or  at 

least  a clue  to  it.  . i i 

Every  history  of  France,  deserving  of  that  title, 
contains  ample  details  regarding  Anne,  the  able 
daughter  of  Louis  XI.,  wife  of  the  Sire  de  Beau- 
ieu.  Regent  of  France  during  the  minority  of 
Charles  VIII.,  and  mother-in-law  of  the  great 
Constable  Bourbon.  Prescott  gives  a good  deal 
of  information  regarding  Marguerite  of  Parma,  the 
politic  ‘iRegent  of  the  Netherlands,  who  was  a 
party,  with  the  equally  long-headed  Louisa  of 
Savoy,  to  “ the  Ladies’  Peace ; ” and  a glance 
through  Grant’s  romance  of  the  same  name  might 
afford  your  fair  querist  some  useful  particulars  re« 
specting  “ Jaqueline  of  Holland.”  The  garrulous 
and  censorious  mother  of  the  Regent,  Orleans, 
tells  as  much  in  her  gossiping  letters  — of  which 
she  wrote  volumes  — about  her  granddaughter,  the 
Queen  of  Spain,  as  Hermentrude  may  care  or 
require  to  know  ; and  the  wife  of  the  young  Che- 
valier finds  a place  in  that  interesting  series  of 
biographical  sketches,  The  Stuarts  and  their  A-dhe- 

T^CTVtS* 

I give  the  above  particulars  from  memory,  but 
I believe  they  are  accurate  ; and  any  information 
respecting  the  other  royal  ladies  named  by  Her« 
MENTRUDE  would  gratify  and  oblige  an  additional 
correspondent  of  “ N.  & Q.”  in  the  person  of 

Fear  Gan  Eoeus. 

May  I trespass  once  more  on  the.  kindness  oi 
the  editor  concerning  this  subject  ? Many  thanks 
to^MR.  Williams  for  his  courteous  reply.  I too 
was  in  the  habit  of  calling  King  John’s  first  wife 
Avisa,  until  I discovered  that  in  the  Close  Rolls 
she  was  invariably  named  Isabel : and^  I supposed 
(perhaps  mistakenly)  that  the  authority  ot  these 
official  documents,  ostensibly  emanating  from  John 
himself,  was  superior  even  to  that  of  contempora- 
neous chroniclers.  Hermentrude. 

The  Pigeaced  Lady  (2"*^  S.  xi.  266.)-— When 
a bona-fide  question  of  serious  interest  (or  indeed 
of  any  kind)  is  admitted  into  your  columns,  it  is 
only  fair  to  assume  that  the  answers  to  it  are  also 
serious  and  bond  fide.  Therefore  I conclude  that 
the  gentleman  who  referred  me  for  information  on 
the  above  subject  to  an  account  of  a ridiculous 


imposture,  contained  in  the  catchpenny  work  ^ a 
showman,  was  himself  unacquainted  with  that 
work.  Still  I think  it  right  to  point  out  that  such 
an  answer  has  been  given  to  such  a question  ; 
with  your  permission,  I would  here  repeat  the 
inquiry,  whether  any  medical  or  biographical  ac- 
count exists  of  the  unfortunate  woman  who,  about 
forty  years  ago,  bore  the  sobriquet  of 
faced  lady.  ^ ■ 

Isabel,  Countess  op  Gloucester  (2"*^  S.  xi. 
287.  355.  357.)— Dugdale  is  not  in  error  in  tne 
name  of  the  lady  in  question  ; but  Matthew^  Pans 
was  so,  in  calling  her  Hawise.  King  John  s first 
and  second  wives  were  both  named  Isabel.  I 
wrote  a brief  Memoir  of  Isabel,  the  heiress  of  the 
Earldom  of  Gloucester,  in  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine for  December  1840,  to  accompany  an  en- 
graving of  her  seal,  on  which  she  is  styled  — 

“ ISABEL  COMITISSA  GLOCESTRIE  ET  MORETVIL.” 

Subsequently  she  was  Countess  of  Gloucester 
and  Essex,  after  King  John  had  divorc^ed  her  and 
sold  her  Earldom,  with  herself,  to  Geofirey  de 
Mandeville,  Earl  of  Essex,  who  styled  himselt 
Earl  of  Essex  and  Gloucester — -thus  interchang- 
in<^  the  precedence  of  their  titles.  See  the  charter 
in^which  this  occurs,  and  other  records  respecting 
her,  cited  in  my  Memoir  of  the  descent  of ^ the 
Earldom  of  Gloucester,  printed  in  the  Bristol 
volume  of  the  Archaeological  Institute,  1853,  8vo. 
Matthew  Paris’s  mistake  in  the  Christian  name 
probably  arose  from  his  miscopying  the  name  of 
her  mother,  who  was  Hawise,  daughter  of  Robert 
Bossu,  Earl  of  Leicester.  John  Gough  Nichols. 


Talleyrand’s  Maxim  (P‘  S.  i.  83. ; Yi.575. ; vii. 
311.  487.  509.;  viii.  131.)  — Peter  Allix,  in  his 
Historical  Discourse  concerning  the  Necessity  of 
the  Ministers  Intention  in  Administering  the  Sacra- 
ments, quotes  a saying  from  Du  Puy’s  Instructions 
et  Missives  des  Rois  et  des  leurs  Ambassadeurs  an 
Concile  de  Trent,  Paris,  1654,  which  antedates 
the  earliest  author  hitherto  cited  in  “ N.  & Q.  as 
disproving  the  originality  of  Talleyrand’s  maxim. 
Cceteri  homines,  said  the  Ambassador  of  France, 
writing  totheChancellour  of  the  Hospital, 
ut  intelligi  possint,  isti  nihil  minus  volunt  quam  ut  in- 
felligantur.  The  passage  given  from  South  s Ser- 
mon on  1 Cor.  iii.  19.  (Oxford  edit.  1823,  vol.  i. 
233.),  is  levelled  against  the  artificial  Madiiaye- 
lian  contrivances  of  politicians  ; but  “ the  Italian 
dissimulations”  referred  to  are  equally  a »ro/)OS, 
when  applied  to  the  obscurity  of  the  Tridentine 
Bibliothecae.  Chetham, 


Cardinal  Richelieu  (2“'^  S.  xi.  308.)  — Car- 
dinal Richelieu  was  descended  from  the  anciem 
family  of  Du  Plessis,  long  settled  at  Plessis  in 
Poitou,  In  the  thirteenth  century,  a younger 
brother  of  this  house,  called  by  English  writers 
John  de  Plessets,  married  to  his  second  wne,  Mai- 
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gery,  Countess  of  Warwick,  and  styled  himself  in 
her  right  Earl  of  Warwick.  In  a subsequent  ge- 
neration, another  younger  brother  of  the  same  house, 
Geffroi  du  Plessis  married  the  sister  and  heiress 
of  Louis  Sieur  de  Richelieu,  and  from  this  mar- 
riage sprang  the  family  of  Du  Plessis  Richelieu^  of 
which  the  Cardinal  was  a member.  The  Car- 
dinal’s great-nephew  was  a Marshal  of  France  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XV. ; and  the  Duke  de  Riche- 
lieu, who  was  minister  of  Louis  XVIII.  was  a 
grandson  of  the  Marshal.  Memor, 

Arms  or  Bryan  S.  xi.  339.)  — The  collo- 
cation of  remarks  seems  to  point  to  a sort  of  argu- 
ment like  this  : Bryan  of  Ireland  bore  three  piles, 
so  did  the  last  of  the  Xorman  Earls  Palatine  of 
Chester,  slightly  modified ; and  Burke  notices 

Bryan  of  Torven,  county  of  Chester  — sable  an 
eagle  displayed,  argent.” 

Burke  does  so,  but  erroneously.  It  is  a mistake 
for  Bruen  of  Tarvin,  the  family  of  which  the  cele- 
brated Puritan,  John  Bruen  of  Stapleford  in  Tar- 
yin,  was  once  representative.  His  Life^  by  Hinds, 
is  well  known.  A.  B. 


sent  the  period  when  the  word  hour  was  first 
applied  to  the  one  twenty- fourth  part  of  a daily 
revolution  of  the  sun.  T.  J.  Buckton, 

Lichfield. 

Capel  Berbow  (2"**  S.  xi.  341 .)  was  head  scho= 
lar  of  Merchant  Taylors’  School,  1733  ; B.  A.  of 
St.  John’s  College,  Oxford,  1 June,  1738  ; M.  A. 
of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  1758.  He  was 
probably  son  of  Capel  Berrow,  of  Christ’s  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  B.A.  1703,  M.A.  1712,  who  was 
chaplain  to  William  Earl  Cowper  ; and  having 
been  for  forty  years  curate  of  Xorthill,  Bedford- 
shire, died  28  October,  1751,  and  was  buried  at 
Xorthill.  Lysons  {Bedfordshire,  p.  120.)  calls 
him  a distinguished  theological  writer,*  and  attri- 
butes to  him  a work  which  appears  to  have  been 
written  by  the  younger  person  of  tliis  name. 

C.  H.  & Thompson  Cooper. 

Cambridge. 

He  was  educated  at  Merchant  Taylors’  School, 
and  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  died  in  Oc- 
tober, 1782.  ^ [See  Gent.  Mag.  lii.  503.]  C.  J.  R. 


Hours  (2"<*  S.  xi.  307.)  — In  an  article  on  the 
“Division  of  the  Day”  {Comp,  to  Brit  Almanac, 
1831,  p.  4.),  it  is  said  that  “it  is  not  exactly 
known  when  the  present  mode  of  beginning  the 
day  at  midnight  first  came  into  use.  It  appears 
to  have  been  an  ecclesiastical  invention.”  But  it 
does  not  follow  therefrom  that  the  hours  were  all 
of  equal  length  : and,  in  the  absence  of  positive 
testimony,  we  may  infer  that  hours,  uniformly  of 
sixty  minutes,  were  not  used  until  some  mechan- 
ical means  of  measuring  time,  as  by  the  pen- 
dulum clock,  had  been  generally  introduced  ; for 
although  the  sun-dial  and  the  clepsydra  are  of 
great  antiquity,  the  former  necessarily  represented 
hours  of  a length  varying  with  the  season,  and 
the  latter  was  adjusted  to  furnish  hours  of  fifty  to 
seventy  minutes  each,  to  suit  the  varying  lengths 
of  day  or  night.  So  the  clepsydra  of  the  Indians 
gives  about  twenty-four  minutes  to  a ghuree,  thirty 
of  which  make  twelve  hours,  or  the  period  from 
sunrise  to  sunset. 

“ The  first  author  who  has  introduced  the  term  horo- 
logium, as  applicable  to  a clock  that  struck  the  hours, 
appears  to  be  Dante,  who  was  born  in  1265  and  died  in 
1321.” 

In  1288  (16th  of  Edward  I.),  a fine  was  Imposed 
on  the  Chief- Justice  of  the  King’s  Bench,  which 
was  applied  to  the  furnishing  of  a clock  for  the 
clock-house  near  Westminster  Hall,  which  clock 
was  the  Vv^ork  of  an  English  artist.  Other  in- 
stances of  clocks  in  1356,  1364,  1368,  1370,  1382, 
and  1395  are  noticed  in  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia 
(xii.  297.).  Chaucer,  born  1328,  died  1400,  says, 

“ Full  sickerer  was  his  crowing  in  his  loge, 

As  is  a clock,  or  any  abbey  orologe.” 

Some  of  the  above  dates  may  probably  repre» 


Mr.  James  Gray  (2“'^  S.  xi.  192.)  — James 
Gray,  of  whom  J,  O.  inquires,  was  born  in  Dunse, 
and  was  a cousin  of  Dr.  John  Gray  of  Haslar 
Hospital,  physician  to  Lord  Nelson,  mentioned  in 
the  Note  by  J.  O.  Mr.  Gray  was  Master  of  the 
Grammar  School  of  Dumfries,  afterwards  of  the 
High  School  of  Edinburgh  ; then  of  the  Academy 
of  Belfast,  and  lastly,  having  taken  holy  orders, 
a chaplain  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. He  was  tutor  to  the  young  Rajah  of  Cutch, 
and  had  made  some  progress  in  the  translation  of 
the  New  Testament  into  the  Cutch  language  be- 
fore his  death.  He  was  better  known  to  literary 
men  by  his  Essays  on  Greek  Drama,  than  by  his 
“ Sabbath  among  the  Mountains,”  and  other  poems. 

J.  S. 

Tassie’s  Gems  and  Seals  (2^*"*  S.  xi.  329.)  •— 
A correspondent  asks,  “ Whither  has  the  name  of 
Tassie  fled  from  the  north-east  corner  of  Leices- 
ter Square  ? And  where  am  I now  to  look  for 
block  seals,  such  as  he  (and  he  alone)  used  to 
sell  ? ” 

In  so  far  as  the  name  of  Tassie  is  represented  by 
the  large  and  interesting  collection  of  gems  and 
coins  with  which  it  was  so  long  associated,  it  has 
fled  northwards  to  find  a home  in  the  National 
Gallery  of  Scotland,  in  this  city,  to  which  it  was 
bequeathed  by  the  late  Mr.  William  Tassie,  and 
where  arrangements  for  its  exhibition  to  the  pub- 
lic are  now  in  progress,  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  Manufactures 
in  Scotland. 

Your  correspondent’s  second  question  may  be 
answered  not  less  satisfactorily.  Mr.  H.  Laing 
of  this  city  will  supply  “ the  block  seals  ” to  which 
your  correspondent  alludes,  as  well  as  the  “ enamel 
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casts,”  and  indeed  every  thing  of  the  kind  which  ] 
Tassie  either  made  or  sold.  Mr.  H.  Laing,  who 
was  long  a pupil  of  Tassie,  has  practised  his  art 
in  Edinburgh  for  a good  many  years,  and  has 
during  that  time  given  abundant  proofs  that  he  is 
no  unworthy  disciple  of  such  a master. 

Mr.  H.  Laing’s  artistic  skill,  good  taste,  accu- 
rate information,  and  obliging  disposition  are  too 
well  known  to  need  any  commendation  in  the 
North.  But  it  may  interest  some  of  your  southern 
readers  to  know  that,  not  content  with  cultivating 
the  field  in  which  he  studied  so  successfully  with 
Tassie,  he  has  appropriated,  not  less  successfully, 
a new  province  to  himself,  by  forming  a very  large, 
and  for  historical  purposes,  most  valuable  collec- 
tion of  seal's  of  the  kings,  peers,  prelates,  knights, 
gentry,  and  corporations  of  Scotland.  The  ex- 
cellent Descriptive  Catalogue  of  this  collection 
which  he  published  a few  years  ago,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Bannatyne  and  Maitland  Clubs, 
has  taken  its  place  on  the  shelves  of  the  Scottish 
archaeologist  as  an  indispensable  book  of  reference. 

Joseph  Robertson. 

Register  House,  Edinburgh. 

Quotation  (2’^'^  S.  xi.  289.)  -— For  lines — 

“ As  wind  i’  th’  Hypochondres  pent,”  &c., 

I beg  leave  to  refer  C.  W.  B.  to  Hudibras,  part  ii., 
canto  3.,  line  773.  et  sqq.  ' R*  S.  Q. 

C.  W.  B.  is  informed  that  the  line  for  which  he 
inquires  is  line  769.  of  Comus  — 

“ Love-darting  eyes,  or  tresses  like  the  morn.” 

S.  S.  S. 

The  Pendrill  Family  (2*'*  S.  xi.  337 .)  — See 
Boscobel  Tracts,  1857  ; Sussex  Archceological  Col- 
lections, vol.  X.,  1858  ; Archceologia  Cambrensis, 
1859,  pp.  114  and  299.  The  grant  of  arms  alluded 
to  in  the  second  is  first  named  in  the  1769  edition 
of  Boscobel,  but  there  is  no  authority  for  it.  It 
possibly  had  its  origin  from  the  old  print  of  the 
“ King’s  Escape,”  attended  by  the  Pendrills,  where 
the  artist  has  introduced  the  Carlos  crest  and 
arms,  and  the  oak  in  which  the  King  and  Carlos 
had  been  placed  by  the  Pendrills.  Such  position 
of  crest  and  arms  suggest  to  the  eye  that  they 
refer  to  the  brothers  : the  artist  may  or  may  not 
have  so  intended.  The  Glamorganshire  Pendrills 
have  on  their  seals  the  crowns  on  a chief  azure. 

The  brothers  were  not  in  the  station  of  life  to 
make  it  probable  that  arms  would  have  been 
granted  them.  Read  the  King’s  narrative  (tracts), 
dictated  some  years  after  the  supposed  grant,  and 
nine  vears  after  Richard  Pendrill’s  death, 

R.  P.  (A.  C.) 

The  descendants  of  the  Pendrell  family  cannot 
properly  be  described  as  recipients  of  pensions  or 
annuities  from  the  government.  It  is  quite  true 
that  to  this  day  the  descendants  of  that  family, 
who,  I believe,  are  numerous,  and  for  the  most 


part  in  a humble  station  in  life,  share  amongst 
them  (in  what  proportions  I know  not)  the  proceeds 
of  certain  fee  farm  rents,  formerly  belonging  to 
the  Crown,  and  granted  by  Charles  II.  to  the 
Pendrell  family  and  their  descendpts  for  ever. 
This  grant  will  be  found  recorded  in  the  Roll  of 
the  Court  of  Exchequer,  dated  about  the  year 
1675.  A receiver  of  these  rents  is  appointed,  I 
presume,  by  authority  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  distribute  the  proceeds  amongst 
the  surviving  members  of  the  family.  The  pre- 
sent receiver,  Mr.  Robinson  of  Wolverhampton, 
would,  I doubt  not,  furnish  Dr.  Rimbault  with 
any  information  which  he^might  require  for  anti- 
quarian or  literary  purposes.  I need  not  of  course 
suggest  that  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  gentleman,  courteous  and  obliging  as  he  is,  to 
reply  to  inquiries  dictated  by  mere  curiosity. 

S.  H.  M. 

English  Etymologies  (2*'**  S.  ix.  177.)  — 5. 
Pomatum.  Johnson’s  andW^ebsters  Dictionaries 
give  no  derivation  of  this  word.  Richardson  says 
the  substance  was  “ so-called,  perhaps,  from  the 
form  in  which  it  was  originally  made.’’  Crabb 
{Technol.  Diet.)  comes  nearer  the  truth,  in  saying 
it  “ was  made  from  apples  named  pomewater,”  but 
he  gives  no  quotation.  The  following  is  from  the 
Pharmacopoeia  Collegii  Regalis  Londini,  1682,  p. 
266. : — 

“ Unguentum  Pomatum. 

T> 

“ Axungise  porcinse  recentis,  libras  iij. ; sevi  ovilli  recen- 
tis,  uncias  ix. ; pomorum  (vulgo  Pomewaters)  excortica- 
torum  et  concisorum,  lb  j.  et  uncias  ix.  . . .” 

6.  Whiskey.  This  word  we  know  to  be  corrupted 

from  an  Irish  one ; but,  from  a passage  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia  above  quoted,  it  would  seem  that 
formerly  the  term  Usquebagh  was  not  applied  to 
the  simple  spirit  we  are  now  familiar  with  as 
“ whiskey.”  The  following  appears  as  a “ Tinc- 
tura : ” — 

“ Usquebach,  sive  Aquee  vita,  Bibernis  popularis. 

T>  , 

“Aquse  vitse  generosioris,  lib.  xxiv.,  illis  per  quatri- 
duum  infunde  Rad.  Glycyrrhizse,  libram  j.;_  Uvarum 
passarum  exacinat.  Ibss. ; Caryophyllorum  unciam  dimi- 
diam,  Macis,  Zingiberis,  ana  3 ij- ; servetur  colatura  m 
usum.” 

Some  of  our  Irish  archseological  friends  will^  be 
able  to  inform  us  whether  the  “ Usquebagh  of 
the  seventeenth  century  really  differed  thus  widely 
from  the  “ Whiskey  ” of  the  nineteenth  ? 

Jaydee. 

Dr.  Rust,  Bishop  op  Dromore  (2*'^  S.  xi.  343.) 
was  originally  of  Catharine  Hall,  proceeding  B.A., 
1646,  and  M.A.  1650,  as  a member  of  that  house. 

, He  was  a Fellow  of  Christ’s  College  when  he  took 

' the  degree  of  B.D.  in  1658. 

C.  H.  AND  Thompson  Cooper. 

^ Cambridge. 
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MONTHLY  FEUILLETON  ON  FRENCH  BOOKS. 

Histoire  de  VImprimerie  Imperidle  de  France^  suivie  des 
specimens  des  types,  etrangers  et  Frangais,  de  cet  etablisse- 
ment.  Par  F.  A.  Duprat,  chef  du  service  de  I’administra- 
tion,  secretaire  du  conseil  a I’imprimerie  Imperiale,  1 vol. 
8o.  Paris,  Benj.  Duprat ; London,  Williams  & Norgate. 

The  author  of  this  elegant  and  useful  work  had  already, 
in  the  year  1848,  issued  a brochure,  containing  in  the  space 
of  166  octavo  pages,  a necessarily  short  account  of  the 
Paris  Impei’ial  printing-office.  The  success  obtained  by 
that  pamphlet  now  brings  him  once  more  before  the  pub- 
lic, and,  this  time,  with  a goodly  octavo  volume,  splendidly 
printed,  and  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  celebrated  estab- 
lishment whose  history  it  unfolds  ab  incunabulis. 

The  Imprimerie  royale  was  founded  in  1640,  but  the 
skill  and  learning  of  French  printers  were  of  a far  older 
date,  and  a summary  notice  of  them  appeared  indispensa- 
ble by  way  of  preface,  to  the  real  subject  of  M.  Diiprat’s 
book.  We  have,  accordingly,  in  the  first  place,  to  men- 
tion here  our  author’s  resume  of  the  history  of  French 
printing  from  the  earliest  times;  this  forms  the  contents 
of  two  introductory  chapters,  embracing  biographical 
sketches  of  Conrad  Neobar,  Robert  Estienne,  Savary  de 
Breves,  and  other  distinguished  men  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  The  last-mentioned  personage 
was,  it  is  well  known,  French  Ambassador  at  Constanti- 
nople during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII. ; he  brought  back 
with  him  from  the  East  not  only  a fine  collection  of 
Oriental  MSS.,  but  also  some  Arabic,  Syriac,  Turkish  and 
Persian  type,  which  had  been  cast  under  his  own  direc- 
tion, and  he  established  in  Paris  a printing-press  for  the 
publication  of  works  composed  in  those  languages. 
Savary’s  property  was  finally  purchased  by  the  orders  of 
the  King,  and  it  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Imprimerie 
royale  created  in  1640,  at  the  suggestion  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu. 

The  second  part  of  M.  Duprat’s  volume  here  begins. 
We  have  no  longer  to  deal  with  private  speculation,  nor 
with  the  enterprise  of  a few  unassisted  individuals; 
royalty  steps  in,  the  resources  of  a powerful  government 
are  brought  to  bear  upon  a useful  institution,  and  edicts 
promulgated  from  time  to  time,  as  circumstances  require, 
secure  to  the  Imprimerie  royale  the  enjoyment  of  privileges 
which  render  its  productions  unrivalled  for  correctness 
and  elegance.  M.  Duprat  gives  a full  account  of  all  the 
printers  successively  appointed  to  direct  the  works;  he 
furnishes  for  each  reign  statistical  tables  of  expenses ; he 
notes  the  ameliorations  introduced;  he  subjoins  lists  of 
the  principab editions  printed;  his  quotations  fi'om  state 
papers  and  other  official  documents  are  abundant;  in 
short,  this  part  of  the  volume  leaves  nothing  to  be 
wished  for. 

. It  cannot  be  denied  that  to  a certain  extent  the  Im- 
primerie royale  enjoys  a monopoly  which  must  be  viewed 
with  much  jealousy  by  the  other  printers.  In  fact,  the 
propriety,  the  fairness  of  supporting  such  a privileged 
body  has  lately  excited  very  sharp  discussions,  and  at 
every  change  of  government,  the  existence  of  the  national 
printing-office  is  threatened,  requests  for  its  suppression 
being  brought  in  as  regularly  as  Mr.  Spooner’s  bill  against 
Maynooth,  or  Mr.  Bei'keley’s  motion  for  the  ballot.  M. 
Duprat  devotes  the  third  section  of  his  Avork  to  a com- 
plete statement  of  the  Avhole  controversy ; we  need 
scarcely  say  that  on  this  subject  his  motto  is  Tout  est  pour 
le  mieux  dans  le  meilleur  des  inondes  possibles.  A series  of 
royal  charters  then  follows;  the  volume  terminating 
with  choice  specimens  of  the  typographical  characters  in 
use  at  the  Imprimerie.  Altogether,  M.  Duprat’s  publica- 
tion is  a most  interesting  one,  and  we  have  read  it  with 
the  greatest  pleasure. 


Le  Testament  de  Basile  Tatistchef,  etc.  The  Testa- 
ment of  Basil  Tatistchef,  translated  from  the  Russian  MS. 
preserved  in  the  Imperial  Library  of  Paris.  By  John 
Martinof.  12®.  Paris,  Duprat;  London,  Williams  and 
Norgate. 

M.  Martinof  has  published,  both  in  English  and  in 
French,  the  translation  of  a document  which  deserved  to 
be  brought  to  light ; first,  on  account  of  the  sentiments  it 
expresses,  and  also  because  the  author,  Basil  Tatistchef, 
occupies  an  important  place  in  the  political  and  literary 
history  of  Russia. 

Born  in  1686,  Basil  Tatistchef  attracted,  from  his  ardent 
love  of  study,  the  notice  of  the  Czar  Peter  the  Great,  Avho 
comprised  him  amongst  the  young  men  sent,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  government,  to  finish  their  education  in  foreign 
lands.  The  pursuits  of  science  and  the  investigations  of 
history  divided  the  attention  of  our  hero,  and  his  superior 
talent  opened  before  him  the  most  brilliant  career.  “ He 
Avas  but  thirty-five,”  we  quote  M.  Martinof,  “ Avhen  he 
Avas  commissioned  by  Peter  to  improve  the  mining  estab- 
lishments of  the  Oural  mountains,  and  four  years  later  he 
visited  those  of  Sweden  Avith  the  same  object.”  The 
Empress  Anne  Avas,  if  possible,  still  more  partial  to  Basil 
Tatistchef ; but  the  favours  she  bestowed  upon  him  ex- 
cited, of  coui'se,  feelings  of  jealousy  on  the  part  of  less 
distinguished  individuals,  and  his  appointment  as  go- 
vernor of  Astrachan,  in  1741,  led  to  a disgrace  Avhich, 
although  quite  undeserved,  lasted  for  nearly  nine  years. 
When  the  imperial  ukase  Avas  delivered  to  him,  declaring 
his  innocence,  and  reAvarding  him  Avith  the  order  of  Alex- 
ander Neuski,  he  had  only  a feAV  hours  to  spend  in  this 
world.  He  died  on  the  15th  Jul}’-,  1750.  Tatistchef  com- 
posed several  Avorks,  the  most  celebrated  of  Avhich  is  his 
Russian  history,  “a  production,”  says  M.  Martinof,  “of 
great  merit,  but  far  from  being  irreproachable  in  a critical 
point  of  view.”  We  may  just  add,  that  the  biographical 
sketch  prefixed  to  the  pamphlet  Ave  are  now  noticing  is 
Amry  curious,  and  respecting  the  Testament  itself  Ave  can 
do  nothing  better  than  quote  the  following  appreciation 
from  the  pen  of  the  learned  translator ; — 

“ His  Avill,  noAV  first  translated  into  English,  will  be 
found  interesting  in  the  highest  degree,  as  a picture  of 
manners  at  a period  when  we  are  accustomed  to  imagine 
that  Russia  was  only  just  struggling  into  the  life  and 
light  of  the  civilisation,  already  so  diffused  throughout 
the  more  southern  lands  of  Europe.  The  counsels  of  the 
father  to  his  son  may  be  read,  too,  with  as  much  profit 
noAv  as  then,  for  they  are  admirable  in  their  spirit  of  piety, 
of  honesty,  of  delicacy,  and  of  good  sense.” 

La  Bxdgarie  Chretienne.  E'tude  Historique.  18°.  Paris, 
Duprat.  London,  Williams  and  Norgate. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  aAvare  that  the  Greek  Church 
has  for  a long  time  been  attempting  to  connect  with  itself 
populations  and  tribes  whose  sympathies,  national  cha- 
racter, and  traditions  are  altogether  opposed  to  such  an 
alliance.  As  a matter  of  natural  consequence,  acts  of 
injustice  have  taken  place  Avhich,  in  their  turn,  have  led 
to  serious  protests ; the  inhabitants  of  Servia  and  Ro- 
mania at  last  freed  themselves  from  the  yoke  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople;  and  noAV, 
the  Bulgarians,  following  that  example,  are  petitioning 
for  the  reconstitution  of  their  own  church,  including  the 
appointment  of  bishops  from  amongst  themselves  and  the 
use  of  the  liturgy  in  their  national  idiom.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  publication  of  a resume  like  the  present 
one  was  most  opportune,  and  Ave  have  to  thank  the  ano- 
nymous author  of  La  Bulgarie  Chretienne  for  a very  lucid 
statement  of  the  whole  question. 

The  point  at  issue— whether  the  Bulgarians  belong  to 
the  Patriarchate  of  the  West  or  to  that  of  the  East — 
must  be  settled  by  a reference  to  ecclesiastical  history. 
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Accordingly  we  find,  first,  in  the  work  under  considera- 
tion, a concise  account  of  the  efforts  made,  after  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Koman  empire,  by  the  head  of  the  Greek 
Church  to  modify  the  limits  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction, 
so  as  to  suit  the  variations  of  the  temporal  power.  These 
efforts,  it  will  be  recollected,  were  crowned  with  success, 
in  consequence  of  one-third  of  the  members  composing 
the  council  gathered  at  Chalcedon  having  surreptitiously 
added  three  new  canons  to  the  acts  of  the  assembly ; and 
the  pretensions  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  were 
being  established  de  facto  when  the  invasion  of  the  Bul- 
garians brought  a new  element  into  the  dispute.  Attempts 
to  Christianise  this  wild  people  soon  took  place  ; mission- 
aries were  sent  amongst  them  from  Constantinople,  but 
the  Bulgarians  could  not  agree  with  these  priests,  and 
they  applied  several  times  to  the  Pope  for  permission  to 
be  recognised  as  a community  independent  of  the  Greek 
Patriarchate.  Through  some  extraordinary  dilatoriness 
the  petition  was  overlooked ; in  the  meanwhile  the  civil 
power  had  sanctioned  the  arrangement  made  by  the  chief 
of  the  Greek  Church,  and  thus  the  unfortunate  Bulgarians 
v/ere  annexed  in  spite  of  themselves.  Once,  during  the 
thirteenth  century,  by  the  interposition  of  the  Court  of 
Rome,  the  connection  was  dissolved,  but  merely  for  a 
short  time ; and  it  is  a thorough,  definitive  separation  of 
the  Bulgarian  Church  from  the  Patriarchate  of  Constan- 
tinople that  the  author  of  the  present  pamphlet  ably  and 
strenuously  advocates. 


great  importance  of  Pomponne’s  memoirs  with  reference 
even  to  the  present  complications  which  occupy  so  much 
the  attention  of  cabinet  ministers.  The  Helvetic  Con- 
federation, for  instance,  watched  as  jealously  the  annexa- 
tion of  Franche-comte  by  Louis  XIV.  as  it  has  lately 
done  that  of  Faucigny  and  Chablais  by  Napoleon  III. 
To  quote  another  example : the  chapter  which  treats  of 
the  Dukes  of  Savoy  is  full  of  most  characteristic  details 
on  that  family,  and  we  see  the  ancestors  of  King  Victor 
Emmanuel  reduced  by  Louis  XIV.  to  a state  of  subjection 
which  must  have  been  rather  humiliating.  In  short,  the 
work  we  have  been  noticing  is  a valuable  contribution  to 
the  already  rich  stores  of  French  memoir-literature,  and 
the  editorial  part  has  been  unexceptionably  performed  by 
M.  Mavidal.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  second  and 
third  volumes  are  in  the  press.  Gustave  Masson. 
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Memoir es  du  Marquis  de  Pomponne,  Ministre^  et  Secre- 
taire d’Pj'tat  au  Z)epa7'tement  des  ji-ffah'es  E ti'anperes  ^ 
publies  dhiprh  un  MS.  de  la  Bihliotlieque  du  Corps  Legis- 
latif,  etc.  Par  M.  Mavidal.  vol.  1st.  Paris,  Duprat. 
London,  Williams  and  Norgate. 

Arnauld,  Marquis  de  Pomponne,  nephew  of  the  great 
Jansenist  doctor,  was  one  of  the  ablest  diplomatists  of  his 
time.  By  his  clever  negotiations  he  prepared  the  peace  of 
Nimeguen,  and  had  the  honour  of  attaching  his  name  to 
it ; he  removed  the  last  ditficulties  which  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  marriage  of  the  Dauphin  with  the  daughter 
of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria ; in  short,  he  rendered  the  most 
important  services  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  would  no  doubt 
have  given  still  stronger  proofs  of  his  talents  and  integ- 
rity if  the  jealousy  of  Louvois  and  Colbert  combined  had 
not  prejudiced  the  monarch  against  a man  of  whom,  to 
quote  M.  Mavidal,  “la  vertu  sincere,  le  merite  reel,  la 
capacite  incontestable,  la  fermete  sans  roideur,  portaient 
ombrage  a leur  credit.” 

We  can  only  here  express  once  more  our  astonishment 
that  a king  like  Louis  XIV.  should  have  allov/ed  the  in- 
trigues of  unscrupulous  courtiers  to  deprive  him  of  the 
support  of  both  the  Jansenists  and  the  Protestants,  than 
whom  he  certainly  never  had  more  faithful,  more  loyal 
subjects;  Pomponne  shared  the  destiny  of  his  fellow- 
religionists,  and  although  he  was  called  to  resume  his 
seat  at  the  council-board  the  very  next  day  after  the 
death  of  Louvois,  yet  the  reparation  came  too  late,  and 
abler  ministers  than  even  Pomponne  himself  could  not 
have  altered  the  course  of  the  Gravid  Mona^'que's  short- 
sighted policy. 

Pomponne  did  not  waste  the  years  of  his  disgrace ; he 
wrote  some  memoirs,  and  it  is  the  first  part  of  his  MS. 
which  is  now  published  for  the  first  time  by  M.  Mavidal, 
from  the  original  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Corps 
Legislatif  at  Paris.  The  title,  Mhrtoire  relatif  aux  in- 
terets  des  Princes  de  V Europe  a la  fin  de  1679,  explains  suf- 
ficiently the  contents  of  the  volume,  its  character,  and  its 
purpose.  Pomponne,  in  a series  of  chapters  corresponding 
to  the  principal  European  states,  sketches  out  a.  complete 
resume  of  foreign  politics  taken  from  the  Versailles  point 
of  view,  and  gives  the  results  of  his  diplomatic  experience. 
M.  MavidaFs  interesting  preface  shows  very  fully  the 
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W.  A.  T.  Heniv!  Dethick,  Richmond  herald,  was  the  grandson  of 
William  Dethick,  Garter.  The  latter  was  the  son  of  Gilbert  Dethick, 
Garter,  temp.  Queen  Elizabeth.  Full  particulars  of  each  will  be  found 
in  Noble's  History  of  the  College  of  Arms,  pp.  164.  197.  and  334. 

H.  S.  The  decision  of  Sir  Herbert  .Tenner  on  Dec.  12, 1838,  in  the  case 
of  Breeks  v.  Woolfrey,  respecting  a tombstone  in  Carisbrooke  churchyard, 
containing  an  extract  fi'om  Maccabees  xii.  A&.  (.Vulgate),  is  printed  in 
The  British  Magazine,  xv.  91. 

“Notes  and  Queries”  is  published  at  noon  on  Friday,  and  is  also 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts.  The  Subscription  .for  Stamped  Copies  for 
Six  Months  forwarded  direct  from  the  Publishers  (including  tM  Half- 
yearly  Index)  is  11s.  4d.,  ivhich  may  be  paid,  by  Post  Offi^  Order  in 
3^i;oMr  0/” Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy,  186.  Fleet  Street,  E.C.;  to  whom 
aiz  Communications  fob  the  Editor  should  be  addressed. 
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LONDON  LIBRARIES. 

(^Continued  from  p.  404.) 

Christ  Church,  formerly  tlie  Grey  Friars 
[Newgate  Street],  hath  a neat  library  for  the  use 
of  the  masters  and  scholars,  besides  a collection 
of  mathematical  instruments,  globes,* ships,  with  all 
their  rigging  for  the  instruction  of  the  lads  de- 
signed for  the  sea  ^ ; and  in  their  counting-house 
is  the  picture  of  Edward  VI.,  their  founder,  said 
to  be  done  by  Hans  Holbein  ^ ; and  in  the  great 


^ The  Rev,  Wm.  Trollope,  in  his  History  of  Christ's 
Hospital,  1834,  p.  200.,  states  that  “ in  the  mathematical 
school  there  is  a library,  considerably  dilapidated  indeed, 
but  well  worthy  of  preservation  ; and  devoutly  is  it  to  be 
hoped,  that  it  may  not,  for  want  of  due  attention,  meet 
with  the  same  fate  as  the  valuable  astronomical  appara- 
tus, with  which  the  observatory  over  the  old  school  was 
furnished.” 

2 At  the  upper  extremity  of  the  Court  Room,  under  a 
canop3%  with  the  arms  of  "England  over  it,  is  the  Presi- 
dent’s chair;  behind  which,  in  a panel,  is  a half-length 
portrait,  by  Holbein,  of  the  Royal  Founder.  The  paint- 
ing is  in  good  preservation ; and  represents  the  young 
monarch  in  a standing  position,  with  his  left  hand  sup- 
ported by  the  thumb  fixed  in  his  girdle,  and  the  right 
holding  a dagger  with  a blue  tassel.  He  stands  under  a 
canopy  of  cloth  of  gold,  fringed  ; and  is  dressed  in  a crim- 
son coat  with  half  sleeves  and  basket-buttons,  embroidered, 
and  lined  with  ermine.  By  this  portrait,  Edward  ap- 
pears to  have  been  of  a fair  and  delicate  complexion, 


hall  a noble  representation  of  King  James  II.  sit- 
ting on  his  throne  with  most  of  the  nobility,  privy 
council,  chancellor,  governors,  mayor  and  aider- 
men,  and  the  boys  and  girls  on  their  knees,  all 
from  the  life  by  the  famous  Signior  Yerrio.^ 

Merchant  Tayeors’  School  and  Mercers’ 
Chapel  School  have  their  respective  libraries  si- 
milar to  that  of  St.  Paul’s. 

Gresham  College  has  a very  good  library,  but 
depends  on  the  Fellows  oftheKoyal  Society;  those 
were  mostly  collected  by  that  noble  antiquary  the 
Earl  of  Arundel.  The  MSS.  he  purchased  in  Ger- 
many, when  he*'  was  ambassador  to  the  Emperor’s 
court,  the  journal  of  which  was  wrote  by  one 
Crowne  of  his  lordship’s  retinue  \ though  not  so 
well  performed  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  de- 
served. These  were  the  Remains  of  [Matthias 
Corvinus]  King  of  Hungary,  and  afterwards  fell 
into  the  hands  Bilibald  Pirckeimer  where  is  to 
be  seen  his  head  graved  by  Albert  Durer,  one  of 
the  first  examples  among  us  of  sticking  or  pastino' 
of  heads,  arms,  or  ciphers  into  volumes.  In  this 
expedition  he  bought  up  all  the  rare  books,  statues, 
pictures,  medals,  and  some  entire  libraries,  with 
the  remains  of  that  at  Heidelberg.  A private 
MS.  catalogue  of  these  his  German  collections 
mentions  also  those  presented  him  by  the  Duke  of 
Saxony,  particularly  the  drafts  of  his  gold,  silver, 
and  copper  medals  performed  by  his  own  hands, 
in  two  volumes,  with  a very  curious  ancient  MS., 
among  others  of  Vitruvius.  The  earl’s  collections 
were  given  to  that  society  by  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk and  if  a catalogue  were  taken  according  to 

with  blue  eyes,  Grecian  nose,  full  lips,  and  hair  inclining 
to  red.  — Trollope. 

5 Verrio’s  picture  on  the  north  side  of  the  Hall  was 
painted  expressly  for  the  Hospital,  at  the  instigation  of 
our  amusing  diarist,  Mr.  Samuel  Pepj-s ; but  it  was  not 
without  considerable  trouble  that  the  reluctant  painter 
was  induced  to  abide  by  his  bargain. 

4 A True  Relation  of  all  the  Remarkable  Places  and 

Passages  observed  in  the  Travels  of  the  Lord  Howard, 
Earl  of  Arundell  and  Surrey,  in  his  Embassy  to  the  Em- 
peror Ferdinand  11.  By  William  Crowne.  Lond.  1637, 
4to.  “A  work  full  of  imperfections  and  errors,”  says 
Oldys.  . 

5 Bilibald  Pirckheimer,  whose  portrait  was  engraved  by 
his  friend  Albert  Durer  in  1524,  was  a person  of  great 
authority  in  the  city  of  Nuremberg.  He  published  seve- 
ral works,  and  among  others  a humorous  essay  entitled 
Laus  Podagra}  — “ The  Praise  of  the  Gout.”  He  died  in 
1530,  aged  sixty. 

6 Evelyn,  in  his  Diary,  Aug.  29,  1678,  says,  “ I was 
called  to  London  to  wait  upon  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who 
having  at  my  sole  request  bestowed  the  Arundelian  li- 
brarj^  on  the  Royal  Society,  sent  to  me  to  take  charge  of 
the  books.  I procured  for  our  Society,  besides  printed 
books,  near  100  MSS.,  some'  in  Greek  of  great  concern- 
ment. The  printed  books  being  of  the  oldest  impres- 
sions, are  not  the  less  valuable ; I esteem  them  almost 
equal  to  MSS.  Amongst  them  are  most  of  the  Fathers, 
printed  at  Basil,  before  the  Jesuits  abused  them  with 
their  expurgatory  Indexes;  there  is  a noble  MS.  of  Vi- 
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tlaeir  merit,  perhaps  they  could  not  be  parallele^ 
In  the  year  1687,  Mr.  Marraaduke  Foster  drew 
np  a catalogue,  who  was  reputed  to  understand 
printed  books  as  well  as  most  librarians  m Europe  ; 
but  before  it  was  printed  it  was  thought  fit  to  be 
curtailed  by  some  who  knew  nothing  of  the  matter, 
so  that  it  is  not  Mr.  Foster’s  catalogue.  But  he 
was  not  so  well  skilled  in  ancient  manuscripts,  as 
is  evident  by  two  Irish  ones,  which  he  saith  were 
the  Piets’  language.  It  deserves  a representation 
more  accurate,  the  titles  and  descriptions  of  the 
printed  books  being  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory, 
and  the  manuscripts  intermixed  and  confused 
with  them  ^ ; nor  in  the  large  catalogue  of  Mbb. 
printed  at  Oxford®  is  justice  done  to  those  of  this 
library. 

In  the  College  of  Physicians  in  Warwick  Lane 
is  a fine  collection,  both  in  their  own  and  other 
faculties.  Mr.  Selden  bequeathed  them  his  phy- 
sical books,  and  the  Marquis  of  Doncaster  [Dor- 
chester] ^ one  of  their  members,  bestowed  his 
whole  collection  upon  them. 

In  White  Cross  Street  the  library  of  Dr. 
Daniel  Williams,  left  to  the  public,  the  Catalogue 
whereof  makes  a tolerable  8vo.  volume.^ 

Dutch  Church.  In  Austin  Friars,  in  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  conventual  church  used  by 
the  Dutch  and  Flemish  to  preach  in,  and  allowed 
of  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  Over  the  door  at  the 
entrance  is  a library  well  furnished  with  books  of 


truvius.”  In  1831,  by  mutual  agreement,  the  Arundel 
MSS.  belonging  to  the  Royal  Societ3%  with  the  exception 
of  the  Oriental,  were  transferred  to  the  British  Museum. 
The  Oriental,  about  fifty  in  number,  were  not  received 

until  the  year  1835.  _ , . a 

7 Complete  Catalogues  of  the  Books,  Manuscripts,  and 
Letters  of  the  Royal  Society  were  published  m 1841. 
They  are  sold  to  the  Fellows  and  the  public  m two  oc- 
tavo volumes;  one,  containing  the  Scientific  works,  the 
other,  the  Miscellaneous  literature,  MSS.,  and  Letters. 
AMS.  Catalogue  has  also  been  made  of  the  Maps,  Charts, 
Engravings,  Drawings,  &c.,  which  exceed  SOOO^in  num- 
ber. (Weld^a  Hist,  of  the  Ro^jal  Society,  a.  ^7 

8 Catalogi  Librorum  Manuscriptorum  Anglise  et  xii- 
bernise,  Oxon.  1697,  fol.  tom.  ii.  part.  i.  pp.  74-84. 

9 Henr3’^  Pier  repoint,  Marquis  of  Dorchester,  who  was 
admitted  a Fellow  of  the  College  of  Php^^^ns  for  h« 
proficience  in  medicine  and  anatomy:  oh.  Dec.  8,  ibsu. 
Dr.  Lort  says  he  left  his  library  to  this  college,  contain- 
ing a remarkably  good  collection  of  civil  law  books,  the 
Catalogue  of  which  has  been  published.  Anthony  Wood 
calls  him  “the  pride  and  glory  of  the  allege.’  See 
Walpole’s  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  by  Park,  iii._  Z/9. 
Dr  Munk,  in  The  Roll  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
ofLondow,  i.  262— 274.,  has  given  an  interesting  notice 
of  this  distinguished  nobleman.  There  is  a Catalogue  ot 
this  library,  entitled  “ BibliotheciB  Collegii  Regalis  Me- 
dicorum  Londinensis  Catalogus.”  With  an  Appendix, 

^^I’Catalogus  Bibliotheca)  Danielis  Williams.  8vo.  Lond. 
1727.  Editio  secunda,  8vo.  1801.  Appendix,  8vo.  1808, 
1814;  also  in  2 vols.  8vo.  1841. 


divinity,  and  many  original  letters  in  MS.  (never 
printed)  of  the  first  Beformers  ; the  printed  books 
mostly  Dutch.  The  Ten  Commandments  there 
are  said  to  be  written  by  the  hand  of  Sir  Peter 
Paul  Rubens.^ 

French  Churches. — In  the  Frenth  Church  in 
Threadneedle  Street  3,  before  the  dreadful  confla- 
gration, was  a library,  and  Minsheu  mentions  them 
to  have  subscribed  for  his  Dictionary  f If  this  be 
true,  then  Mr.  Ephraim  Chambers  is  in  the  wrong 
when,  in  his  Cyclopcedia^  he  particularises  Bp. 
Walton’s  Polyglot  Bible  to  have  been  the  first 
book  that  was  published  by  subscription  in  Eng- 
land, an  error  he  was  led  into  by  Anthony  Wood. 

The  French  congregation,  that  have  a place  ot 
worship  allowed  them  in  part  of  the  Hospital  ot 
the  Savoy,  have  a library  for  the  use  of  their  mi- 

^ Th^e  Swedes  have  a church  in  Trinity  Lane,  and 
a collection  there. 

Jews’  Synagogue.  — The  Jews  in  their  syna- 
gogue in  Bevis  Marks,  near  Duke’s  Place,  have  a 
collection  relating  to  the  ceremonial  of  their  wor- 
ship, the  Talmud,  and  other  Rabbinical  learning. 
Their  rolls,  whereon  the  Pentateuch  is  written, 
are  of  fine  calves’  leather.^  It  is  a fine  building, 
though  not  comparable  to  that  at  Amsterdam. 

Friends’  Library.  — The  Quakers  have  been 
some  years  gathering  a library,  but  where  reposited 

* On  the  west  end  over  the  skreen  is  a 
scribed  thus:  ‘ Ecclesise  Londino-Belgicse  Bi^bliotheca, 
extructa  sumptibus  Marise  Dubois,  1659.  In  this  hbr^ry 
are  divers  valuable  MSS.  and  letters  of  Calvin,  Peter 
Martyr,  and  others,  foreign  reformers.  — Strypes  Stow, 
b ii  n 116.  Is  Bagford  quite  correct  in  attributing  the 
Decalogue  in  this  church  to  Rubens?  Wm  Sanderson 
in  his  Graphice,  p.  16.,  ed.  1658,  informs 
Charles’s  love  to  this  art  [painting]  begat 
painters,  Rubens,  Vandyck,  and  Oerbier ; the  last  had 

little  of  art  or  merit  — a common  pen-man,  who  pensil  d 

the  Dialogue  [Decalogue?]  m \Le  Dutch  Church,  Lon- 
don, his  first  rise  of  preferment.  An  interesting  paper 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hugo,  on  the  early  f this 

house  of  the  Augustine  Friars,  is  printed  in  The  City  Press 

^^5  ^On  what  is  now  the  site  of  the  Hall  of  Comrnerce. 

4 « Mr.  Ames  has  the  paper  or  proposal  Minsheu  pub- 
lished with  all  the  subscribers’  names  about  the  year 
1629.”  (Oldys.j  Minsheu  appears  to  have  pnnted  tne 
names  of  all  the  persons  who  took  a copy  of  his  Dictionary^ 
and  continually  added  to  it,  as  purchasers  came  in. 

5 The  great  Sjmagogue,  Duke  3 Place 

Tsmps’s  Place],  Aldgate,  and  the  Spanish  and  Portugue..e 
IZgogue  bLeeg  10.  and  U Bevia  Marks  have 
in  common  a valuable  library  of  Rabbinical  and  Jewish 
literature,  in  a separate  building  close  by.  It  is  m con- 
templation to  make  this- library  a Beth  Hammedrash,  or 
Hebrew  College,  with  a view  to  the  home  education  of 
Jewish  Rabbits  for  England,  in  preference  to  receiving 
them  from  abroad.  The  library,  which  is  accessible  to 
students,  has  a manuscript  catalogue,  and  arrangements 
for  printing  it  are  now  in  progress,  but  somewhat  de- 
layed. 
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I hear  not  (but  the  Baptists  have  one  at  Barbi- 
can.) One  of  their  brethren  named  John  Whit- 
ing, a man  of  good  intelligence  and  assiduity,  has 
published  a Catalogue  of  all  the  Friends’  Books, 
such  as  Naylor,  written  by  that  fraternity;  it 
makes  a moderate  octavo,  and  was  printed  1708.^ 
In  my  opinion  ’tis  more  accurately  and  perfectly 
drawn  up  than  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  is 
by  Dr.  Hyde,  for  the  Quaker  does  not  confound 
one  man  with  another  as  the  scholar  does.  Be- 
sides, the  Quaker  is  so  exact  and  satisfactory,  that 
he  not  only  gives  you  the  title  ample  enough,  and 
the  size  and  the  town  where  printed,  but  the 
number  of  sheets  or  leaves  every  distinct  Trea- 
tise contains,  from  the  largest  folio  to  the  least 
pamphlet ; and  besides  all  that,  what  place  every 
author  most  considerable  among  them  was  of, 
when  and  where  he  flourished,  and  died. 
Francis  Bugg,  the  notorious  revolter  from,  and 
scribbler  against  them,  had  the  best  collection  of 
their  writings  of  any  of  the  Brethren  ; but  I think 
I have  read  in  some  of  his  rhapsodies  that  he 
either  gave  or  sold  it  to  the  library  at  Oxford. 

Dulwich  College.  — In  Dulwich  College, 
erected  by  Alleyn  the  comedian,  there  is  a library 
to  which  Mr.  Cartwright,  a player  who  was  bred 
a bookseller,  and  had  a shop  at  the  end  of  Turn- 
stile Alley,  gave  a collection  of  plays  and  also 
many  excellent  pictures.  There  is  to  be  seen  a 
View  of  London,  taken  by  Norden  in  1603,  and 
at  the  bottom  of  it  a view  of  the  Lord  Mayor’s 
show.® 


® “ A Catalogue  of  Friends’  Books ; written  by  many 
of  the  People  called  Quakers,  from  the  beginning  or  first 
appearance  of  the  said  people.  Collected  for  a General 
Service,  by  J.  W.  [John  Whiting.]  London;  Printed 
and  Sold  by  J.  Sowle,  in  White  Hart  Court  in  Gracious 
Street,  1708.”  8vo.  pp.  238. 

7 William  Cartwright,  one  of  Killigrew’s  company  at 
the  original  establishment  of  Drury  Lane.  By  his  will, 
dated  1686,  he  left  his  books,  pictures,  and  furniture  to 
Dulwich  College,  where  also  his  portrait  still  remains. 

* “ Here  comes  in  the  Queen’s  purchase  of  Plays ; and 
those  by  Mr.  Weever,  the  dancing-master;  Sir  Charles 
Cotterell,  Mr.  Coxeter,  Lad}'  Pomfret,  and  Lady  Mary . 
Wortley  Montagu.”  (0/dys.)  It  is  clear  from  this  note 
that  Oldys  intended  to  enlarge  this  paper  on  the  London 
Libraries.  See  his  Diar}^,  ante  p.  123. 

9 Mr.  Norden  designed  a View  of  London  in  eight 
sheets,  which  was  also  engraved.  At  the  bottom  of  this 
was  the  representation  of  the  cavalcade  of  the  Lord 
Mayor’s  show,  all  on  horseback,  the  aldermen  having 
round  caps  on  their  heads.  The  View  itself  is  singular, 
and  different  from  all  that  I have  seen,  and  was  taken  by 
Norden  from  the  pitch  of  the  hill  towards  Dulwich  Col- 
lege going  to  Camberwell  from  London : in  which  college 
on  the  stair-case  I had  a sight  of  it  in  company  of  Mr. 
Christopher  Brown.  Mr.  Secretary  Pepys  went  after- 
wards to  view  it  by  my  recommendation,  and  was  very 
desirous  to  have  purchased  it.  But  since  it  is  decayed 
and  quite  destroyed  by  means  of  the  moistness  of  the 
wall.  This  was  made  about  the  year  1604  or  1606  to  the 
best  of  my  memory,  and  I have  not  met  with  any  other 


Stationers’  Company.  — It  were  to  be  wished 
the  Stationers’  Company  would  erect  a library  to 
their  Hall,  it  being  commodiously  enough  situated 
for  resort  from  all  parts  ; and  so  many  of  them 
having  got  estates  by  the  learned,  it  would  de- 
monstrate some  gratitude  to  the  sciences,  and 
repay  their  expences  sufficiently  in  honour  and 
reputation.  And  this  might  easily  be  effected,  if 
every  one  at  first  would  give  one  book  of  a sort, 
and  that  of  all  pamphlets  published  weekly ; six 
of  a sort  might  be  contributed  here,  to  be  sold  or 
exchanged  for  bound  or  other  books,  reserving 
one  of  the  pamphlets  of  a sort  for  the  library. 
And  here,  that  I am  mentioning  the  most  concise 
pamphlets  or  compositions,  I must  not  pass  by 
unobservant,  Mr.  Tomlinson’s  [Thomason’s]  most 
curious  and  costly  collection  of  all  the  tracts  or 
pamphlets  that  came  out  from  1640  to  1660.  I 
think  Bishop  Kennett’s  Historical  Register  is  an 
attempt  of  some  abridgments  in  this  nature,  for 
he  had  a great  collection,  also  a library  of  English 
Lives,  Characters,  &c.^®  But  Tomlinson’s  [Thoma- 
son’s] was  so  complete,  and  some  of  them  so 
scarce,  even  within  the  time  of  that  period,  that 
King  Charles  I.  (who  encouraged  his  undertaking 
for  the  knowledge  of  posterity,  which  otherwise  he 
had  been  soon  weary  of,  through  the  great  charge 
of  collecting,  danger  of  preserving,  and  difficulty 
of  removing  them  from  place  to  place  out  of  the 
army’s  reach),  wanting  a certain  small  pamphlet, 
could  get  it  nowhere.  After  strict  inquiry,  hear- 
ing where  it  was,  he  went  to  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard, 
and  gave  the  bookseller  ten  pieces  of  gold  only  to 
read  it  (besides  near  100  MSS.  on  the  King’s 
behalf,  which  nobody  then  dared  print)  in  his 
own  house.^  This  collection,  containing  near 


of  the  like  kind.”  — Bagford’s  Letter  to  Hearne,  Leland’s 
Collectanea,  vol.  i.  p.  Ixxxii.  See  also  “ N.  & Q.,”  2“^  S, 
X.  372. 

10  The  valuable  manuscript  collections  of  the  industri- 
ous Dr.  White  Kennett,  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  in  107 
volumes,  chiefly  relating  to  ecclesiastical  history  and  bio- 
graphy, are  in  the  Lansdowne  collection  in  the  British 
Museum. 

1 George  Thomason,  the  loyal  bookseller  of  the  Rose 
and  Crown,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  has  been  already 
noticed  in  “ N.  & Q.”  1**  Ser.  vi.  175.  463.  In  the  2nd 
Ser.  iv.  412.,  will  be  found  some  curious  historical  par- 
ticulars of  the  remarkable  preservation  of  this  important 
collection  of  pamphlets.  It  was  commenced  in  the  year 
1641,  and  continued  until  1662;  arranged  and  bound  in 
chronological  order  in  2220  volumes,  containing  above 
30,000  separate  publications.  Thomason  died  in  1666, 
and  in  his  Will  at  Doctors’  Commons,  these  pamphlets 
are  particularly  mentioned,  and  a special  trust  appointed. 
Dr.  Thomas  Barlow,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  being 
one  of  the  trustees.  The  100  MSS.,  noticed  by  Oldys,  are 
bound  up  with  the  printed  pamphlets  in  chronological 
order.  In  1647,  Thomason  published  a Catalogue  in  4to. 
of  his  general  stock,  consisting  of  fifty-eight  closel}^ 
printed  pages,  entitled  “Catalogus  Librorum  diversis 
Italise  locis  Emptorum  Anno  Dom.  1647.  A Georgio 
Thomasono  Bibliopola  Londinensi  apud  quern  in  Csemi- 
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30,000  several  pieces,  is  uniformly  bound  in 
above  2000  volumes  of  all  sizes,  was  so  well  di- 
gested, and  every  pamphlet  referred  to  indivi- 
dually, that  the  smallest  tract  of  a single  leaf  might 
be  readily  found  therein,  which  was  taken  by  Mar- 
maduke  Foster,  the  auctioneer,  and  is  itself  m 
twelve  volumes  folio.  For  this  collection  the  owner 
is  said  to  have  refused  four  thousand  pounds,  yet 
the  present  owner  has  not  yet  had,  as  I hear,  above 
three  or  two  hundred  pounds  offered  for  them,  and 
that  by  the  Duke  of  Chandos.  After  him.  Miller  ^ 
was  famous  for  his  great  store  of  pamphlets ; but 
his  Catalogue  does  not  distinguish  them  more  par- 
ticularly than  in  bundles,  so  is  useless  to  the 
reader  now  they  are  disposed  of.  John  Dunton^ 
also  collected  a great  many  pamphlets  to  repub- 
lish the  scarcest  and  most  remarkable  of  them, 
none  of  the  meanest  of  his  projects,  had  his  judg- 
ment been  answerable  to  his  opportunities;  but  he 
laid  himself  down  no  rule  of  confinemeiit,  so  pub- 
lished two  volumes  of  promiscuous  and  incoherent 
things,  and  met  with  no  encouragement  to  pro- 
ceed any  further. 

Nor  was  the  Collection  of  Historical  and  Politi- 
cal Pamphlets  in  my  own  little  library  perhaps 
very  contemptible,  being  above  5000.'^ 

Mr.  Roderick  Mackenzie,  who  died  a few  years 
since,  had  above  30,000  pamphlets. 

{To  be  continued.') 


terio  D.  Pauli  ad  insigne  Rosae  coronatae  prostant  venales. 
Londini,  Typis  lohannis  Legatt,  1647.”  In  the  same  year 
a selectionfrom  this  Catalogue  was  purchased  by  govern- 
ment ; who  ordained,  that  the  sum  of  500Z.  out  of  the 
receipts  at  Goldsmiths’  Hall  should  be  paid  to  George 
Thomason  for  a collection  of  books  in  the  Eastern  lan- 
guages, lately  brought  out  of  Italy,  that  the  same  may 
be  bestowed  upon  the  Public  Librarj^  in  Cambridge. 
{Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  24th  Mar.  1647-8.) 

2 For  John  Dunton’s  characteristic  notice  of  William 
Miller,  see  Nichols’s  Literary  Anecdotes,  iii.  613.,  and 
Timperley’s  Diet,  of  Printing,  p.  739. 

3 Oldvs  probably  alludes  to  John  Dunton’s  Athenian- 
ism,  or  "New  Projects;  being  600  distinct _ Treatises  (in 
prose  and  verse).  Lond.  1710,  8vo.  In  this  first  volume 
you  have  (he  says)  twenty-four  of  those  600  projects 
promised  on  the  title.  Nichols,  in  his  Life  of  Dunton, 
p.  XXV.,  gives  a list  of  thirty-five  projects  which  was  to 
form  the  second  volume  of  the  Athenianism. 

4 Bishop  Kennett,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Historical  Re- 
gister, has  wisely  remarked,  that  “ the  bent  and  genius  of 
the  age  is  best  known  in  a free  country  by  the  pamphlets 
and  papers  that  come  daiR  out,  as  the  sense  of  parties, 
and,  sometimes,  the  voice  of  the  nation.”  As  supplying 
materials  of  British  history,  Oldys  duly  estimated  the 
value  of  pamphlets  to  the  historian  and  biographer,  as  is 
obvious  from  his  valuable  “ Dissertation  upon  Pamphlets,” 
contained  in  J.  Morgan’s  Phoenix  Britannicus,  4to.  1732 ; 
and  his  “ Copious  and  Exact  Catalogue  of  Pamphlets  in 
the  Harleian  Library,”  4to.,  in  which  will  be  found  many 
curious  particulars  literary  and  biographical  history. 
Of  course  Oldys’s  “ Copious  Catalogue  ” describes^  but  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  Pamphlets  formerly  in  this 
noble  library,  which  at  one  time  it  is  estimated  contained 
350,000  distinct  articles.  ^ 


MUTILATION  AND  DESTRUCTION  OF  SEPUL- 
CHRAL MEMORIALS. 

The  article  headed  “Old  Epitaphs  Remodelled” 
in  “N.  & Q.”  of  the  llth  of  May  offers  some 
strong,  but  very  just,  censures  upon  an  evil  which 
ought  to  be  discountenanced,  and  checked  if  pos- 
sible, by  a general  expression  of  disapprobation 
and  reproof.  It  has  come  into  my  hands  concp- 
rently  with  some  remarks  by  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith, 
F.S.A.,  published,  or  about  to  be  published,  in  the 
fifth  volume  of  his  Collectanea  Antiqua,  which  re- 
late another  transaction  of  the  same  character, 
that  I think  ought  to  be  more  widely  circulated, 
in  his  own  words  : — 

“ During  the  pending  of  a law  suit,  well  known  as  the 
Shrewsbury  Peerage  Case,  I and  Mr  Waller  were  called 
upon  to  examine  the  monument  of  Sir  John  Talbot  and 
his  two  wives  in  Bromsgrove  church.  This  monument, 
it  appeared,  both  by  a manuscript  in  the  possession  ot 
Lord  Lyttelton  and  by  Nash’s  History  of  Worcestershii^, 
at  some  past  time  bore  testimony  to  the  issue  of  Sir  John 
3y  these  two  wives,  the  number  of  sons  and  of  daughters 
jeing  specified.  It  appears  that  printed  and  manuscript 
inscriptions  are  not  admissible  as  evidence  in  courts  of 
law,  a blessing  to  all  whose  interests  prompt  them  to  de- 
stroy records  in  stone  or  in  metal.  It  was  therefore  neces- 
sary, the  statement  upon  the  tomb  being  considered  ot 
the  highest  importance,  to  seek  the  original.  It  was 
sought  for,  but  not  found.  The  monument,  in  alabaster, 
is  composed  of  three  recumbent  full-length  figures,  those 
of  Sir  John  Talbot  and  his  two  wives : they  occupy  the 
top,  the  sides  bearing  shields  of  arms  and  ornamental 
work  The  inscription,  when  entire,  was  partly  m Latin 
and  partlv  in  English ; the  whole  in  raised  letters  formed 
by  cutting  away  the  alabaster  and  then  polishing  the 
surface.  That  in  Latin  occupies  the  upper  verge  of  the 
monument,  is  more  exposed  than  the  lower  portion  was, 
and  is  quite  perfect;  but  the  English  inscription  had  so 
completely  disappeared  that  some  doubted  if  it  ever  had 
existed:  among  those  was  Sir  Fitzroy  Kell who  saM  if 
there  ever  had  been  One,  there  was  no  trace  left  by  which 
it  was  possible  to  read  it.  . . , ^ 

» While  the  monument  was  being  inspected  on  the  part 
of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  a young  gentleman  thought  he 
discerned  something  like  the  outlines  of  letters ; and  ex- 
amining more  closely,  he  ascertained  that  an  inscription 
had  been  industriously  filed  down  and  painted  over  so  as  to 
destroy,  as  was  believed  by  the  perpetrators  of  the  out- 
rage, the  possibility  of  reading  what  had  been  sculptiired. 
We  can  imagine  how  disagreeable  this  record  must  ha.ve 
been  to  some  person  or  persons  from  the  great 
taken  to  efface  it ; and  how  successfully  he  or  they  had 
overcome  the  apparent  obstacles  in  the  conspicuous  posi- 
tion of  the  monument  in  a public  church  well  frequented. 
Twenty-five  words  in  letters  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch 
in  height,  cut  in  alabaster,  must  have  given  some  little 
rouble  to  the  obliterators,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
;onceive  how  such  a process  could  have  been  accomplished 
vithout  the  knowledge  and  complicity  of  those  whose  duty 
t was  to  protect  the  memorial. 

“ Working  totally  irrespective  of  each  other,  and  at  dit- 
erent  times,  we  recovered  and  read  the  entire  inscrip- 
ion  The  chisel  used  by  the  workmen  emplr.yed  to  pare 
iway  the  letters,  had  in  some  instances  left  a slight  out- 
ine,  and  other  letters,  although  apparently  quite  levelled, 
yere  not  so  in  reality.  Upon  comparing,  a long  time 
ifter,  our  two  readings,  we  found  they  corresponded  very 
ffosely,  there  being,  I think,  only  a letter  or  two  m which 
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we  did  not  quite  agree ; and,  I understand,  they  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  those  in  the  manuscript  and  in 
Nash’s  History.  This  is  not  the  question  here : neither 
is  it  to  be  considered  whether  the  evidence  after  it  was 
obtained  was  vital  or  even  important  in  the  case  at  issue. 
It  is  the  astounding  conclusion  to  which  we  are  forced  to 
arrive  in  dealing  with  the  facts  of  the  removal  from  a 
church  of  any  inscription  at  all,  and  especially  of  such  as 
that  in  Bromsgrove  church.  We  are  compelled  to  see 
that  the  most  sacred  places  are  not  safe  from  the  hands  of 
the  dishonest  great  as  well  as  of  the  pilfering  little.  Here 
is  the  tomb  of  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  influential 
families  in  the  land,  violated,  to  destroy  a certain  evidence 
which  stood  in  the  way,  apparently,  of  some  descendant 
or  claimant  at  some  time,  probably  long  subsequent  to 
its  date.  It  is  done  laboriously,  carefully,  and  almost 
openly,  unless,  perhaps,  under  some  pretext,  the  entire 
monument  may  have  been  moved  from  its  original  site  for 
this  infamous  purpose.” 

Mr.  Roach  Smith  afterwards  states  that  the 
Solicitor-General,  in  summing  up,  declared  that 
he  did  not  think  the  evidence  bore  out  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  inscription  had  been  wilfully 
obliterated ; and  that  there  seemed  to  be  a ge- 
neral unwillingness  in  the  House  of  Lords  to 
credit  that  suggestion.  Mr.  Roach  Smith  affirms 
that  — 

“ It  was  no  suggestion : it  was  a positive  assertion 
proved  by  facts.  We  not  only  agree  that  the  chiselling 
away  of  the  five  and  twenty  words  in  alabaster  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  in  height,  was  a wilful  act,  but  we  assert  it 
must  have  required  more  heads  and  hands  than  one  per- 
son possessed  to  conceive  and  execute  such  a bold 
exploit.  The  position  was  one  of  perfect  safety  from 
common  accidents;  but  the  contrivers  and  their  ma- 
chinery in  this  case  were  of  a refined  and  unusual  kind: 
the  inscription  was  high  above  the  feet  of  the  multitude ; 
but  not  secure  from  the  chisel  of  the  mason  and  the 
commands  of  some  person  of  position  and  influence.” 

He  adds  the  remark,  that  — 

“ It  is  not  cheering  to  find  the  House  of  Lords  treating 
so  serious  a matter  with  so  much  unconcern,  as  it  leads  us 
to  infer  we  are  yet  a long  way  from  the  time  when  they 
will  propose  or  sanction  any  measure  for  effectually  pre- 
venting the  possibility  of  the  recurrence  of  such  scanda* 
lous  acts.” 

But  surely,  when  such  deeds  are  certainly  proved, 
and  their  mischief  properly  appreciated,  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  the  utmost  precautions  against 
them  will  be  neglected  by  those  whose  interests 
they  most  seriously  affect.  J.  G.  N, 

[The  mutilation  of  the  Talbot  Monument  is  believed  to 
have  taken  place  early  in  the  last  century.  If  the  House 
of  Lords  did  not,  on  that  account,  manifest  its  sense  of 
the  impropriety  of  such  an  act,  it  certainly  was  not  from 
any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  House  “ to  treat  so 
serious  a matter  with  unconcern.”  It  is  generally  under- 
stood, that  in  a recent  celebrated  case  in  which  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  deceive  the  House  by  means  of  a 
pretended  tombstone,  it  was  from  no  want  of  inclination 
on  the  part  of  the  House  to  vindicate  their  privileges, 
that  the  parties  escaped  without  punishment.  — Ed.  “ N. 
& Q.”] 


HEADS  OR  TAILS : CAPITA  AUT  NAVIA. 

Such  of  your  readers  as  have  not  seen  an  article 
in  the  number  for  December  of  the  Bulletin  de  la 
Societe  des  Antiquaires  de  Normandie.^  may  be  in- 
terested in  the  following  resume  of  its  contents 

The  writer  of  the  article,  M.  J.  Malherbe,  re- 
lates that,  during  a ramble  in  the  village  in  which 
he  resides  (that  of  Trois-Monts,  near  Caen),  he 
watched  two  children,  playing  at  a game  like  pitch- 
halfpenny  ; the  stone,  which  did  duty  for  a coin, 
having  two  circles  scratched  on  one  side,  and  a 
sort  of  rude  triangle  on  the  other.  The  stone  was 
thrown  up  and  “ spun  ” ; and  before  it  reached 
the  ground,  the  children  made  an  exclamation, 
which  M.  Malherbe  writes  thus  : — 

“ Ka  pri  tcha  haul  Vnavia.’^ 

His  first  impression  was,  that  the  triangle  re- 
presented a shuttle  (navet),  as  the  provincial  word 
is  navia^  and  that  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  was 
“ Qui  a pris  cela  ? Haut  le  navet.” 

On  asking  the  children  what  the  words  meant, 
they  replied,  that  they  did’nt  know;  that  that 
was  what  people  said;  and  that  it  was  a game. 
The  old  men  could  give  no  further  information, 
but  said  that  it  was  a game  of  their  childhood. 

Not  being  satisfied  with  the  meaningless  ex- 
planation above  given,  M.  Malherbe  began  to 
speculate  on  the  possible  Roman  derivation  of  the 
words ; and  remembering  that  the  early  coins  of 
the  Romans  bore  on  one  side  a figure  of  Janus, 
two  heads  (capita)^  and  on  the  other  that  of  the 
ship  in  which  Saturn  came  into  Italy  (navis), 
thought  of  referring  to  the  account  which  Macro- 
bius  gives  of  the  Saturnalia,  and  there  found  this 
passage,  which  throws  remarkable  light  on  the 
whole  matter  : — 

“ Quum  pueri  denarios  in  sublime  jactantes.  Capita  aut 
navia,  lusu  teste  vetustatis,  exclamant.”  — Saturnaliaf 
lib.  i.  cap.  6. 

The  ancient  and  modern  formulae  will  then 
stand  thus : — 

“ Ca  pi  ta  aut  navia.” 

“ Ka  pri  tcha  haut  I’navia.” 

The  resemblance  seems  to  me  so  strong,  as  to 
be  conclusive ; and  to  afford  a very  remarkable 
instance  of  the  accurate  transmission,  among  the 
unlearned,  of  an  ancient  formula,  the  meaning  of 
which  has  probably  been  lost  for  some  fourteen 
centuries.  While  on  this  subject,  I would  query 
whether  any  satisfactory  explanation  has  been 
given  of  the  word  pile,  as  used  in  the  old  phrase 
“cross  and  pile.”  I am  aware  that  the  subject 
has  been  treated  in  the  pages  of  “N.  & Q,”  but 
the  derivation  from  pila,  “a  ball,”  does  not  seem 
satisfactory ; and  the  French  phrase,  pile  ou  face, 
seems  to  favour  the  idea  that  the  pile  was,  as 
Cotgrave  says,  simply  the  “ under-iron,”  and  hence 
the  back  of  the  coin,  without  reference  to  the 
device  impressed  thereon.  J,  Rliox  iio»GKUf. 
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ISTARRIEN  ON  A PASSAGE  OF  STRABO. 

Mr.  Narrien,  in  his  Historical  Account  of  the 
Origin  and  Progress  of  Astronomy  (Lond.  1833, 
8vo.),  gives  the  following  account  of  a passage  of 
Strabo : — 

“ Strabo  relates  that,  in  his  time  there  were  shewn,  in 
the  prefecture  called  Litopolitana,  near  Heliopolis,  certain 
caves  which  had  been  used  for  observing  the  motions  of 
the  celestial  bodies;  and  he  remarks  that  similar  caves 
were  in  existence  near  Cnidus  in  Asia.  Such  excavations, 
if  sufficiently  deep,  would  permit  the  planets  and  princi- 
pal fixed  stars  to  be  seen  in  the  daytime ; and,  if  made  in 
the  plane  of  the  meridian,  would  be  well  adapted  for  wit- 
nessing their  transits  over  that  plane ; and  consequently 
for  ascertaining  immediately,  with  instruments,  their 
right  ascensions  and  declinations.”  (p.  248.) 

The  passage  of  Strabo  referred  to  is  xvli.  1.  § 
30.,  p.  807.  It  states  that  in  the  Letopolite  nome, 
an  observatory,  formerly  used  by  Eudoxus,  is 
shown  in  front  of  Heliopolis,  where  he  noted  the 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ; and  that  a 
similar  observatory  of  Eudoxus  was  shown  near 
the  city  of  Cnidos.  Eudoxus,  the  celebrated  as- 
tronomer, was  a native  of  Cnidos.  The  word  used 
by  Strabo  for  observatory  is  aKOTt-h^  and  the  strange 
mistranslation  of  Mr.  Narrien  can,  as  it  appears, 
only  be  explained  by  supposing  that  he  followed 
the  Latin  version,  where  the  word  is  rendered 
specula,  and  that  he  confounded  specula  with  specus 
or  spelunca.  ^ ^ j 

An  error,  arising  from  a similar  cause,  is  pointed 
out  by  Professor  Boeckh  (Manetho,  p.  17.),  in  the 
Canon  Chronicus  of  Sir  John  Marsham.  This 
learned  chronologist  cites  the  statement  of  J am- 
blichus  de  Myst.  viii.  1.,  that  Hermes  was  the  au- 
thor of  36,525  books  ; but^  not  having 

access  to  the  Greek  original,  and  being  forced  to 
trust  to  the  Latin  translation,  in  which  the  word 
is  rendered  volumina,  he  supposes  that  revo- 
lutions of  the  sun,  or  years,  are  meant  {Chron. 
Can.  p.  9.  ed.  1696.)  ^ i 

Mr.  Narrien’s  acquaintance  with  the  Greek 
language  must  have  been  of  the  most  limited  de- 
scription, though  his  book  is  principally  a history 
of  the  Greek  astronomy.  Thus,  in  p.  113.,  he 
speaks  of  the  “ cycles,  which  in  the  Greek  astro- 
nomy were  called  exeligmaf  meaning  exeligmi; 
in  p.  119.  he  speaks  of  the  ChaldaBan  observations, 
transmitted  to  Aristotle  by  his  friend  Callima- 
chusf  meaning  Callisthenes ; in  p.  125.  Osyman- 
dyas  is  written  “ Osymandius  ” ; in  p.  148.  he 
cites  a prediction  of  an  eclipse  by  “ Helicon  of 
Cyzicene,”  as  mentioned  by  Aristotle  whereas 
Aristotle  has  no  such  statement  respecting  Heli- 
con of  Cyzicus.  In  p.  161.  Ecphantus  is  written 
“Ecphantes”  ; in  p.  186.  the  Greek  names  of  the 
planets,  viz.  ecocripspos,  arrlK^oov,  TTvpoeis,  (paeOcav,  and 
ipaivwv,  are  designated  as  follows  — Luciferus, 
Stilbos,  Pyroenta,  Phaethonten,  and  Phceno.  In 
p.  209.  Cleanthes  is  written  “ Cleanthus.” 

G.  C,  Lewis. 


JHtnnr 

Two  Fellows  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
NA.MED  William  Knight.  — Mr.  Timbs,  in  his 
Curiosities  of  London,  1855,  p.  421.,  names  among 
“ the  more  eminent  inhabitants  of  Islington,” 

« William  Knight,  F.S.A.,  of  Canonbury,  a collection  of 
angling-books  and  missals  (he  greatly  assisted  John 
Rennie  in  his  design  for  London  Bridge.”) 

Two  perfectly  distinct  persons  are  thus  “ rolled 
into  one:”  1.  William  Knight,  F.S.A.,  who  was 
clerk  of  the  works  employed  in  the  erection  of  the 
New  London  Bridge.  This  gentleman  died  in 
1832,  and  some  account  of  his  writings,  and  of  the 
sale  of  his  collection  of  antiquities  will  be  found 
in  the  Gentlemans  Magazine  for  January,  1833; 
2.  William  Knight,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  of  Canonbury, 
who  was  living  there  when  Lewis’s  History  of  Is- 
lington was  printed  in  1842,  as  appears  by  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph,  at  p.  310.  : — 

“ The  two  houses  near  the  old  tower,  and  fronting  the 
east  end  of  the  square,  have  a handsome  appearance ; 
the  white  house  of  W.  Knight,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  which  was 
fitted  up  in  an  elegant  style  by  M.  A.  De  Paiva,  Esq.,  a 
former  inhabitant,  has  tastefully  laid-out  gardens  and 
pleasure-grounds,  terminated  by  the  New  River,  which 
forms  an  agreeable  and  beautiful  boundary.” 

He  died  at  Canonbury  on  the  14th  April,  1847, 
being  then  styled  “of  Oaklands,  Hertfordshire, 
Esq.^F.S.A.,  a magistrate  of  St.  Alban’s,  and  one 
of  the  Governors  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital.” 
(Gent  Mag.  N.  S.  xxvii.  671.) 

John  Gough  Nichols. 

The  Sparrow-hawk  and  the  Eobin. — I have 
in  my  garden  a sparrow-hawk  which  I bought 
some  months  ago,  with  his  wing  clipped.  His 
favourite  perch  is  a garden-roller.  The  sparrows 
do  not  venture  near  him;  but,  when  he  is  eating 
his  meat,  a robin  comes  close  below  him,  and  picks 
up  the  fragments  he  tears  off.  He  is  sometimes 
kept  in  a large  wicker  cage,  and  then  the  robin 
comes  through  the  bars  to  him. 

Mortimer  Collins. 


Clark  of  Southwark.— Wanted,  information 
respecting  the  family  of  Philip  Clark,  born  1712, 
and  settled  in  Southwark  about  174.3-4  ? His 
armorial  bearings  (as  on  an  old  seal  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  descendants)  were : on  a fesse, 
between  three  roundlets,  as  many  swans;  the 
tinctures  not  being  indicated.  This  arrangement 
is  not  recorded  by  Burke,  and  I shall  feel  obliged 
if  any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  can  from  private 
sources  help  me  as  to  the  ancestors  of  this  family. 

E.  J.  Roberts. 

The  Daughter  of  Ferguson  the  Astrono- 
mer. — Nichols,  in  his  Life  of  William  Bowyer, 
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in  his  account  of  James  Ferguson  the  Astronomer, 
mentions  that  — 

“ His  only  daughter  was  lost  in  a very  singular  manner 
about  the  age  of  eighteen.  She  was  remarkable  for  the 
elegance  of  her  person,  the  agreeableness  and  vivacity  of 
her  conversation,  and  in  philosophical  genius  and  know- 
ledge, worthy  of  such  a father.” 

Here  there  is  not  the  least  hint  given  regarding 
the  “ singular  manner”  in  which  she  was  lost. 

Again,  Partington,  in  his  edition  of  Ferguson’s 
Mechanics^  writes  a short  addenda  to  Ferguson’s 
original  memoir ; and  in  alluding  to  this  daughter 
says,  — 

“His  [Ferguson’s]  daughter,  an  elegant  and  accom- 
plished young  lady,  suddenly  disappeared.” 

But  still  not  the  least  mention  of  how  and  when. 
Could  any  of  the  numerous  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
throw  any  light  on  this  mysterious  disappearance 
of  Ferguson’s  daughter,  and  give  date,  &c.?  H. 

Hardress,  a Christian  Name. — Is  “Hardress” 
a common  Christian  name  in  Ireland  ? Mr.  Dion 
Bourcicault  adopts  it  in  his  inimitable  Colleen 
Bawn.  Is  it  not  rather  an  English  name  ? There 
was,  I think,  a Sir  Hardress  Waller,  Parlia- 
mentary General  in  the  time  of  Charles  I. 

W.  P.  L. 

Herodotus.  — In  the  English  translation  of 
Herodotus.,  by  Isaac  Taylor  (p.  119.  sect,  ii.),  on 
the  “ Manners  and  Superstitions  of  the  Egyp- 
tians,” I read  these  words : “ Other  men  subsist 
on  wheat  and  barley,  but  among  the  Egyptians  it 
is  a thing  especially  held  in  contempt.”  Can  this 
be  reconciled  with  the  fact,  that  in  the  stomach  of 
the  mummies,  brought  I’rom  Egypt  and  lodged  in 
the  British  Museum  and  elsewhere,  grains  of 
wheat  have  been  found,  of  such  perfect  form  and 
vitality,  as  to  enable  them  to  shoot  when  planted 
in  this  country?  If  Mr.  Taylor’s  translation  be 
a good  one,  as  I believe  it  is,  can  the  above  state- 
ment be  explained  with  the  fact  ? John  Haynes. 

“ Leges  Aueonsin^.” — In  what  collection  (ac- 
cessible at  the  British  Museum)  can  I find  the 
Leges  Alfonsince.,  quoted  by  Herschel  in  his  edi- 
tion of  the  Glossary  of  Ducange  ? J.  G.  N. 

Dosius  Maguire,  King  of  Fermanagh.  — In 
the  Chapel  of  Our  Lady,  at  Fernyhalgh,  Lan- 
cashire, is  preserved  an  ancient  silver  gilt  chalice, 
with  this  inscription  ; “ Dosius  Maguire,  Rex  Fer- 
mannse  fieri  me  fecit,  anno  1525.”  Tradition  re- 
cords that  a chapel  was  built  here  by  a virtuous 
and  wealthy  merchant,  who,  having  made  a vow 
in  great  distress  upon  the  Irish  sea,  to  acknow- 
ledge the  favour  of  his  preservation  by  some 
remarkable  work  of  piety,  was  directed  to  build  a 
chapel  where  he  found  a<crab-tree  bearing  fruit 
without  cores,  and  under  it  a spring.  This  he  is 
said  to  have  found  at  Fernyhalgh.  The  chapel 
was  destroyed  on  the  suppression  of  chantries, 


but  another  was  erected  in  its  stead  in  the  years 
1684-5.  ^ Was  this  Dosius  Maguire  the  merchant 
of  tradition  ? Can  any  of  the  readers  of  “ N.  & 
Q.,”  skilled  in  Irish  genealogies,  give  any  account 
of  him,  or  throw  any  light  on  the  foundation  of  a 
chantry  at  Fernyhalgh  in  honour  of  Our  Lady  ?* 

A.  E.  L. 

Mortimer  and  Beauchamp  Marriages.  — I 
shall  feel  greatly  obliged  if  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents can  furnish  me  with  the  names  of  the 
children  of  Roger  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  who 
was  beheaded  in  1330  ? Geofifrey  Mortimer  (who 
seized  the  estates  of  Edmund,  Earl  of  Kent,  also 
beheaded  in  the  same  year,)  is  described  as  the 
younger  son. 

There  was  a Catherine  Mortimer,  who  became 
second  wife  of  Thomas  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  War- 
wick. They  both  died  in  1370,  and  were  buried 
in  the  chancel  of  St.  Mary’s  church,  Warwick. 
Whose  daughter  was  she  ? Thomas  H.  Cromek. 

Wakefield. 

Moses  and  Aaron.  — In  an  old  painting  of 
“ The  Death  of  the  First-born,”  Moses  is  repre- 
sented in  black  robes,  and  Aaron  in  white  ones  : 
and  it  is  said  that  this  practice  of  so  representing 
them  is  general  among  the  early  painters.  Is  this 
so  ? And  if  so,  what  is  the  origin  of  the  sym- 
bolism? E.  Y. 

Mouths,  or  Mows  ? — Reading  the  Morning 
Service  the  other  day  in  an  old  Prayer-Book,  I 
found  Psalm  xxxv.  15.  thus  given  : — 

“ The  very  abjects  came  together  . . . making  mows 
at  me  . . .” 

I find,  from  Mr.  A.  J.  Stephens’s  edition  of  the 
Prayer-Book,  that  the  old  reading,  mows.,  was 
changed  into  mouths  by  the  correctors  of  the 
“ Sealed  Books.” 

As  I have  not  the  “ Great  Bible”  at  hand,  per- 
haps some  correspondent  of  “ N.  & Q.”  will  kindly 
inform  me  what  is  the  reading  of  that  version  — 
the  one  from  which  the  Prayer-Book  Psalms  are 
taken.]* 

Further,  is  there  any  instance,  in  writers  of  the 
sixteenth  or  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
of  “making  mouths”  being  used  in  the  sense  of 
“grimacing”?  We  need  not  go  far  to  find  in- 
stances of  “ making  mows.”  S.  C. 

Judges  Powell  and  Twysden  on  Witches. — 

“ Though  Chief  Justice  Hale  hung  two  witches,  other 
judges  of  his  time  had  sense  and  courage  to  go  against 
the  public  delusion.  When  an  old  woman  confessed  that 
she  was  a witch  and  could  fly,  Judge  Powell  told  the 


[*  The  traditional  account  of  Our  Ladj-’s  Well  and 
Chapel  at  Fernyhalgh  is  printed  in  The  Catholicon  for 
1816,  iii.  129.,  and  in  Whittle’s  Hist,  of  Preston,  pp.  182 
—188. 

t Craniner’s  Bible,  fob  1540,  reads  “ Makynge  mowes 
at  me.” — Fd.] 
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iurv  not  to  believe  her;  for  if  she  could  have  flown,  she 
Vould  through  the  window  of  the  court,  which  was  open, 
instead  of  staving  there  to  be  tried  for  her  life.  Justice 
Twisden  laid  down,  that  if  a woman  is  charged  with  be- 
witching a man,  it  must  be  shown  that  she  is  old  and 
ucrlv,  otherwise  she  may  have  bewitched  him  by  the 
beauty  of  her  person  and  the  charms  of  her  conversation, 
against  which  the  law  does  not  provide  ISot  so  if  he 
charge  is  for  bewitching  inanimate  objects,  such  as  milk; 
Lt  then  strict  proof  must  be  given  that  it  would  not 
have  gone  sour  in  the  usual  wa>^”  ^ Anecdotes  Original 
and  Selected,  by  T.  Bayliss,  London,  1776,  pp.  78. 

I shall  be  much  obliged  by  a reference  to  the 
authorities,  if  any  ? Philomages. 


« Le  Saore  C(eur.”— Michelet,  writing  on  the 
worship  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  says  : — 

« Ils  ont  conserve  la  precieuse  equivoque  du  coeur  ideal 
et  du  coeur  de  chair,  et  de'fendu  d’expliquer  si  le  mot  de 
Sacre  Coeur  designait  I’amour  de  Dieu  pour  rhomrae,  ou 
telle  morceau  de  chair  sanglante.  En  reduisent  la  chose 
k I’idee,  on  lui  6tait  I’attrait  passionne  qui  en  a tait  Je 

sneers  ^ 

Dhs  le  dernier  siecle,  des  eveques  s’etaient  avances 
plus  loin,  declarant  que  la  chair  etait  ici  I’objet  principal. 
Et  cette  chair,  on  I’avait  plac^e  dans  certaines  hymnes, 
aprhs  la  Trinite,  pour  une  quatrihme  personne.”  — ie 
Pretre,  la  Femme,  et  la  Famille,  p.  181.  Paris,  1861. 

A copy  of  one  of  these  hymns,  or  a reference  to 
where  they  may  be  found,  will  oblige  H.  B.  C. 


U.  U.  Club. 

General  Spalken.  — In  the  collection  at 
Hampton  Court  Palace  is  a portrait,  No.  910., 
described  in  the  Catalogue  as  “ General  Spalken.” 
The  dress  appears  to  be  the  uniform  of  a General 
in  the  British  service.  Can  you  give  any  account 
of  General  Spalken  ? T. 


TJnipods.  •— 


“ A Parallel. 


“ The  early  Roman,  close  and  grave, 

Chose  for  his  cook  some  wretched  slave, 

For  work  too  weak  or  old. 

In  cheerful  ignorance  he  fed 
On  truffles  raw,  and  acorn  bread ; 

And  ate  his  mutton  cold. 

“ With  time  his  wealth  and  tastes  increase, 

When  Mummius  bore  from  plundered  Greece 
Her  sauces  and  her  gods ; 

He  hung  his  venison  till  it  stank, 

Advanced  his  cook  to  artist’s  rank, 

And  dined  on  unipods. 

“ Wager  and  Shovell,  coarse  and  stout, 

Rated  as  cook  the  lubber  lout 
Who  could  nor  reef  nor  steer; 

With  whittle  blunt  and  iron  fork 
Tore  the  hard  junk  and  rancid  pork; 

Their  drink  was  grog  or  beer. 

“ Now  musky  H with  Spanish  wine, 

French  cook  and  Irish  concubine, 

Sails  out  to  scorn  the  seas ; 

And,  when  his  valour  waxes  hot. 

Heaves  just  in  sight  and  out  of  shot, 

And  sups  on  fricasees.” 

Political  and  Friendly  Poems,  London,  1758. 


What  are  “ unipods  ” ? Who  is  H — — ? An 
explanation  of  the  last  stanza  will  oblige  W. 


Letter  op  Anne  Hyde. — In  Grace  Kennedy’s 
Father  Clement,  mention  is  made  of  a letter  of 
“ the  Duchess  of  York,  who  was  carefully  edu- 
cated by  Protestant  preceptors  in  the  faith  of  the 
Church  of  England,”  detailing  the  causes  of  her 
change  of  religion.  Is  such  a letter  in  existence, 
and  where  can  it  be  found  ? Hermentrude. 

rThis  printed  document  in  folio,  2 pages,  is  in  the 
British  Museum  (Press  mark  816.  M.  1.  Art.  117.)  It  is 
entitled,  “ A Copy  of  a Paper  written  by  the  late  Duchess 
of  York,&c.,”  and  dated  “ St.  James’s,  Aug.  20,  1670,” 
and  reprinted  in  the  Harleian  Miscellany,  edit.  1810,  vol. 
V.  p.  44.  Her  father,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  wrote  two 
letters  in  reply,  which  may  be  found  in  vol.  iii.  p.  555. 
of  the  latter  work,  entitled  “ Two  Letters,  written  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Edward  Earl  of  Clarendon,  late  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  England  : one  to  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  York;  the  other  to  the  Duchess,  occasioned  by 
her  embracing  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion.”  See  also 
Harl.  MS.  6854,  fol.  102—106,  for  the  three  letters  in 
manuscript.] 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  Southey. — It  appears 
from  a letter  of  Southey  to  Sir  Egerton  Brydges, 
in  Sir  Egerton’s  Autobiography,  vol.  ii.,  tlaat 
Southey  had  commenced  a Life  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  and  made  considerable  progress  with  it, 
but  had  delayed  its  completion  from  a desire  to 
consult,  before  proceeding  further  with  it,  certain 
volumes  which  he  had  not  then  at  hand.  Was 
this  work  ever  finished  ? or,  if  left  incomplete, 
has  any  portion  of  it  been  printed  ? A. 

[On  Nov.  11,  1804,  Southev,  in  a letter  to  Messrs. 
Longman  & Rees,  proposed  to  edit  the  Works  and  write 
the  Life  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  in  three  octavo  volumes. 
See  his  letter  in  his  Life  and  Correspondence,  ii.  306.  edit. 
1850.  The  Life  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  never  printed ; 
but  the  MS.  of  it,  nearly,  if  not  quite  complete,  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Southey.  See  Southey’s  Com- 
mon-Place Book,  by  J.  W.  Warter,  Series  iv.  p.  240.] 

Marsh’s  Michaelis.  — When  Herbert  Marsh 
first  published  his  translation  of  Michaelis  in 
1793,  can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  how  the 
work  was  received  ? Memor. 

[An  ample  critique  on  Bishop  Marsh’s^  translation  of 
Michaelis  will  be  found  in  the  British  Critic,  first  series,* 
vol.  iii.  p.  601 — 608,  and  vol.  iv.  46 — 54,  170 — 176.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Randolph  (subsequently  Bishop  of  London)  in 
1802,  published  anonymously  some  severe  Remarks  on 
the  Dissertation,  bv  way  of  caution  to  students  in  di- 
vinity. To  these  Remarks,  Dr.  Marsh  replied  m some 
Letters,  published  in  the  same  year,  in  8vo.  Dr.  Ran- 
dolph objects  to  Michaelis’s  views  of  inspiration,  and 
endeavours  to  show  that  Dr.  Marsh’s  hypothesis  of  the 
origin  and  composition  of  the  first  three  Gospels  is  neither 
well-founded  nor  consistent  with  itself.  Dr.  Marsh’s  notes 
extend  only  to  the  first  part  of  the  work.  Consult  Horne’s 
Manual  of  Biblical  Bibliography,  p.  160.,  and  Orme’s  Bib- 
liotheca Biblica,  p.  315.] 

Colonel  John  Bingjiam. — As  mention  has  re- 
cently been  made  in  your  columns  of  the  Bingham 
family,  I am  led  to  inquire  where  any  information 
can  be  found  respecting  Colonel  John  Bingham, 
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who  in  the  parliaments  of  1654  and  1656  was 
member  for  Dorsetshire.  Lumen. 

[Col.  John  Bingham  was  the  son  of  Richard  Bingham, 
Esq.  (ob.  1656)  by  Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  Arthur  Hopton, 
of  Witham  Abbey,  co.  Somerset,  Knt.  (ob.  1635).  John 
Bingham  was  in  the  time  of  the  Rebellion  colonel  of  a 
regiment,  governor  of  Poole,  commander  at  the  last  siege 
and  demolition  of  Corfe  Castle.  He  much  impaired  the 
family  estate  by  mortgages, -&c  , to  the  great  detriment 
of  the  family.  He  died  in  1673.  (Hutchins’s  Dorset^ 
shire,  Pedigree,  iv.  203.)  Col.  Bingham  was  also  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  the  Island  of  Guernsey.  Vide  Duncan’s 
Hist,  of  Guernsey,  1841,  p.  91.] 

Save  the  Mark.  — What  is  the  origin  and 
precise  meaning  of  this  phrase  ? D.  U.  M. 

[The  phrase  has  been  explained  as  referring  to  archery 
When  the  archer  was  seen  to  have  aimed  and  shot' well, 
and  while  the  arrow  was  speeding  on  its  course,  the  spec- 
tators, in  their  excitement,  exclaimed,  “ Save  the  mark!  ” 
or  “ God  save  the  mark!”  intimating  thereby  that  the 
mark  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  hit.  And  on  the 
contrary,  when  the  archer  was  but  a novice,  and  shot 
wide,  they  then  shouted,  “ Save  the  mark  I ” derisively 
and  ironically.  It  is,  we  believe,  in  an  ironical  and  de- 
risive sense  that  the  phrase  at  present  is  usually  employed ; 
for  instance,  in  expressing  dissent  from  strange  opinion, 
or  exaggerated  statement.  The  commentators  on  Shak- 
speare  throw  but  little  light  on  the  following  passages: 
“ God  save  the  mark,”  in  1 Hen.  IV.  i.  3. ; “ God  bless 
the  mark,”  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  2.,  and  Othello,  i.  1. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  that  a hawk,  “ when  she  waited  at 
a place  where  she  had  laid  game,”  was  said  to  keep  her 
mark ; and  the  sign  placed  on  houses  to  indicate  the  pre- 
sence of  the  plague  was  termed  God's  mark;  and  from 
either  of  these  ^expressions  conjecture  might  deduce  a 
plausible  explanation  of  the  phrase  now  before  us.  But 
that  which  has  already  been  suggested  is  perhaps  pre- 
ferable on  the  whole.] 


SHELLEY,  THE  POET,  AND  THE  “EROTIKA 
BIBLION”  OF  MIR  ABE  AU. 

(2"^  S.  xi.  367.) 


which  Shelley  says  he  was  “ about  translatincr  ” 
will  be  evident,  I think,  from  a reperusal  of  the 
postscript  in  question  {Shelley  Memorials,  p.  40.), 
where,  by  the  words  “not  the  famous  one,”  he 
evidently  wishes  to  explain  that  the  work,  Le 
Sy Sterne  de  la  Nature,  though  attributed  to  a M. 
Mirabaud,  is  not  by  the  better  known  M.  Mira- 
heau for  here  the  poet,  like  your  correspondent, 
seems  to  have  confounded  these  two  persons  of 
honaonymous,  though  differently  spelt  names. 
Besides,  if  the  Systeme  itself  were  not  the  book 
referred  to,  the  question  to  Mr.  Hookham  — “ Do 
you  know  anything  of  it?”  — would  have  been 
unintelligible,  as  the  title  of  no  other  book  had 
been  indicated.  Moreover,  Shelley  would  hardly 
have  called  the  Erotiha  Bihlion,  which  we  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  ever  seen,  “ an 
old  French  work  while  the  Systeme  might  more 
reasonably  have  been  so  spoken  of,  and  is  quoted 
largely  from  in  the  notes  to  Queen  Mab.  Mirabeau’s 
book,  the  title  of  which  might  have  been  suggested 
by  the  Galanteries  de  la  Bible  of  Evariste^Parny, 
was  written  in  prison.  Your  correspondent,  who 
was  of  course  ignorant  of  the  character  of  the 
work  when  he  set  consular  machinery  in  motion 
to  procure  it,  may  be  informed  that  the  edition 
which  he  possesses,  though  the  first,  is  not  the 
only  one.  Of,  it,  Peignot  {Diet,  etc.,  des  Livres 
cond.  au  feu,  etc.,  tom.  i.  p.321.)  states  that  it  was 
suppressed  with  such  rigour,  that  fourteen  copies 
only  escaped  the  hands  of  the  police  ; my  copy 
bears  the  imprint  of  Paris,  1792.  The  Biblical 
Extracts,  subsequently  mentioned  by  Shelley, 
doubtless  refers  to  something  altogether  different  ; 
at  all  events,  I cannot  see  any  connexion  between 
it,  as  a title,  and  that  of  the  work  of  Mirabeau  ; 
and  hope  that  I have  successfully  vindicated  the 
poet  from  the  imputation  of  having  intended  to 
introduce  it  to  the  English  reader. 

William  Bates. 


Edgbaston. 


The  admirers  of  Shelley  may  safely  dismiss 
from  their  minds  the  “ mournful  ” idea  that  the 
poet  at  any  time  contemplated  a translation  of 
the  obscene  work  of  Gabriel  Riquetti.  The  sup- 
position that  he  ever  did  so  doubtless  arises  from 
the  confusion  by  your  correspondent-— as  evi- 
denced by  his  insertion  within  brackets  of  the 
word  Mirabeau  after  Mirabaud,  in  Shelley’s  post- 
script— of  two  distinct  individuals,  one  of  whom 
was  nearly  seventy  years  old  when  the  other  was 
born.  Shelley,  as  to  morals,  was  pure  as  a crystal, 
and  would  have  no  taste  for  the  filth  of  Mirabeau  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  materialistic  atheism 
of  Queen  Mab  shows  how  deeply  he  was  imbued 
with  the  specious  philosophy  of  the  Systeme  de  la 
Nature  : “ professedly  by  -M.  Mirabaud,'"'  but  now 
pretty  well  ascertained  to  be  the  production  of 
the  Baron  d’Holbach,  or  of  the  coterie  which  bears 
his  name.  Indeed,  that  this  was  the  very  book 


The  note  by  r.  seems  to  have  originated  in  a simple 
misunderstanding  of  the  passage  he  quotes  from 
Shelley.  Is  it  possible  that  r.  has  confounded  “Mi- 
rabaud,” the  pseudonym  of  Baron  d’Holbach,  with 
“ Mirabeau  ? ” The  printer  was  undoubtedly  correct 
in  placing  a dash  (r.  calls  it  a hyphen)  after  “one;” 
and  r.,  by  interpolating  the  word  [Mirabeau]  in 
brackets,  has  thrown  all  into  confusion.  Shelley 
uses  “ one  ” in  reference  to  the  author,  not  the 
work.  He  means  to  say,  “ not  the  famous  Mira- 
beau, but  Mirabaud.”  Le  Systeme  de  la  Nature 
was  evidently  the  book  Shelley  proposed  trans- 
lating. He  was  an  open,  avowed,  disbeliever  in 
Christianity,  as  a divine  and  supernatural  revela- 
tion. However  much  we  may  lament  this,  we 
must  in  fairness  concede  to  him  thorough  honesty 
and  candour  in  avowing  his  infidelity ; he  was  no 
insidious  foe.  But,  to  suppose  him  capable  of 
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publishing  mere  obscenity  and  lasciviousness,  we 
must  alter  all  our  notions  of  his  character. 

The  Erotika  Biblion  of  Mirabeau,  really  printed 
in  Switzerland,  bears  on  its  title-page  the  palpably 
false  imprint  “ Rome.”  Is  it  possible  that  r.  seri- 
ously believes  this  imprint  to  be  true  ? What  can 
he  mean  by  saying  that  he  got  his  copy  “ direct 
from  the  Vatican  ” ? Jaydee. 


CHESTNUT  BEAM. 

S.  X.  431.) 

In  “ N.  & Q.”  Mr.  Hooper  makes  mention  of 
a “ chestnut”  beam  in  Meopham  Church. 

The  timbers  of  ancient  buildings  in  south-west 
Middlesex  are  invariably  found  to  be  a very  hard 
wood  in  wonderful  preservation,  and  stated  to  be 
chestnut  procured  “ from  Hounslow  Heath,  when 
it  was  a forest  of  that  tree.”  The  king-post  and 
knees  composing  the  framework  of  the  spire  of 
Stanwell  church,  are  of  the  same  wood ; in  short 
there  is  scarcely  a house  or  barn  older  than,  say 
the  Tudor  accession,  throughout  the  district  lying 
between  Harmondsworth  and  Sunbury,  which  does 
not,  on  being  pulled  down,  disclose  massive  beams, 
girders,  &c.  hewn  from  the  wood  in  question. 

But  is  this  timber  chestnut  is  my  Query  f I have 
long  ventured  to  doubt  if  it  be  so ; and  until  my 
opinion  be  refuted  by  competent  judgment,  must 
be  permitted  to  doubt  on.  If  chestnut  it  be,  I am 
of  course  beaten  (beech  is  beech,  sycamore  is  syca- 
more), and  the  only  question  to  be  disposed  of  is 
ascertainment  of  its  place  of  growth.  Now  the 
space  between  Staines  and  Hounslow  formed  part 
of  the  forest  that  covered  the  country  of  the  Tri- 
nobantes  from  Finchley  to  Laleham  (the  great 
plain  of  Middlesex),  bounded  on  the  south-west 
by  the  broad  belt  of  swamps  which  extended  from 
Drayton  to  Staines.  How  does  it  happen  that 
not  one  survivor  remains  to  attest  the  truth  of 
the  assertion  that  the  above  tract  was  a dense 
wood  of  chestnuts  ? How  is  it  that  at  Feltham 
Hill  an  oak  gives  name  to  a residence  ? Why  was 
not  “ Perry- V qvtj- Chestnuts  ? The  oak 
at  Feltham  was  growing  at  the  period  of  the  Nor- 
man conquest,  perhaps  of  the  Heptarchy ; along 
the  flat  of  the  country  are  dotted  oak  pollards, 
whose  trunks  have  weathered  many  hundreds  of 
years ; and  it  is  most  erroneous  to  suppose  that 
these  remnants  originally  grew  few  and  far  be- 
tween, that  is,  taking  them  as  planted  by  Nature’s 
hand.  Whenever  sylvan  singleness  occurs  it  may 
be  concluded,  either  that  the  tree  was  planted  by 
the  hand  of  man  (in  our  case  an  absurd  sugges- 
tion), or  that  it  is  a remnant  in  the  same  predi- 
cament as  the  thorn  on  Ettrick  quoted  by  Scott, 

« Whose  prickly  spears 

Have  fenced  him  these  three  hundred  years, 

While  fell  around  his  green  compeers.''’ 

* Qy,  Petty,  stunted? 


A fragment  of  primitive  Middlesex  woodland  is 
still  extant  at  Littleton,  and  flourishing  in  hoar 
entanglement : — 

“ The  same  causation  there  as  active  now, 

As  when  the  Picti,  roaming  through  the  glade, 
Tended  the  bison  tamed  to  meeker  brow; 

Or  from  his  hide  wrought  vestments  in  the  shade.” 

At  Littleton  the  seedlings  of  oak  and  ash  are 
nurtured  by  an  underbush  of  furze,  bramble,  and 
thorn.  This  successional  vegetative  process  has 
endured  for  thousands  of  years  ; and  if  the  chest- 
nut was  once  indigenous  there,  no  earthly  reason 
exists  for  its  non-appearance  at  this  day,  unless, 
indeed,  we  imagine  the  builders  in  the  times  of 
the  Plantagenets  to  have  been  so  resolute  in  its 
use  »that  they  picked  it  out  from  among  all  other 
stems,  even  to  utter  extermination — a rather  wide 
conjectural  margin.  Is,  then,  the  timber  under 
consideration  any  other  than  oak,  which,  worked 
up  for  internal  fittings,  has  kept  up  a particular 
grain  and  colour  from  being  unexposed  to  atmo- 
spheric influence  and  change  ? and  is  the  prevalent 
notion  to  the  contrary  a legendary  and  stereotyped 
myth  ? H-  Horne. 

Camberwell. 


HAMMOXD  THE  POET’S  MOTHER. 

(2^^  S.  xi.  348.) 

The  confusion  touching  the  subject  of  Ham- 
mond’s mother  is  even  greater  than  is  suggested 
by  the  contribution  of  D.  Johnson  says  of  the 
poet’s  father,  that  “ he  was  allied  to  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  by  marrying  his  sister.”  Now,  the  ofly 
sister  of  Sir  Robert  was  Dorothy,  who  married 
Charles,  2nd  Viscount  Townshend,  in  1713,  three 
years  subsequent  to  the  poet’s  birth.  ^ 

There  is  no  less  uncertainty  about  the  poet’s 
Christian  name  than  there  is  about  the  name  and 
person  of  his  mother.  Johnson,  and  nearly  all 
other  writers,  call  him  “James.”  Lord  Stanhope, 
in  his  edition  of  the  Letters  of  the  Earl  of  Ches- 
terfleld,  calls  him  “ William  ” (vol.  iii.  452.  note}. 

There  is  some  uncertainty,  too,  with  regard  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  amorous  poet’s  feelings  as 
depicted  in  the  elegies.  In  1737,  at  the  very  hot- 
test of  his  ardour  for  Catherine  Dashwood,  Ches- 
terfield describes  him  as  gayest  of  the  gay  among 
the  women  at  Bath.  Johnson  ridicules  the  al- 
leged reality  of  the  sentiment,  and  cites  excellent 
reasons  for  the  contempt  he  entertains,  which 
contempt  does  not  extend,  of  course,  to  the  beau- 
tifully simulated  tenderness  of  the  elegies,  which 
Johnson  believes  that  Chesterfield  could  never 
have  read,  so  little  is  the  Earl’s  criticism  war- 
ranted by  the  text. 

Lord  Lyttelton  referred  his  “ Delia  ” to  them 
as  containing  all  that  of  love  could  be  expressed 
in  soft  numbers.  The  writer  of  the  preface  in 
my  edition  of  Hammond  (Edinburgh,  1781)  says, 
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that  he  “ about  three  years  ago,  hoped  to  have 
drawn  from  her,  by  means  of  a lady,  her  friend, 
a more  satisfactory  account  ” than  the  meagre  one 
he  was  able  to  give,  “ but  she  entreated  that  no 
questions  might  be  asked  on  so  distressing  a sub- 
ject.” Notwithstanding  all  this.  Miss  Dashwood, 
who  survived  her  lover  nearly  forty  years,  and  is 
stated  to  have  declined  many  excellent  offers, 
lived  not  in  cloisters  but  in  courts  ; as  did  Lord 
Lyttelton’s  “flame.”  Walpole  closes  his  account 
of  the  wedding  of  George  III.  and  Queen  Char- 
lotte by  saying  (after  detailing  a string  of  comic- 
alities) : — 

“ It  is  as  comical  to  see  Kitty  Dashwood,  the  famous 
old  beauty  of  the  Oxfordshire  Jacobites,  living  in  the 
palace,  as  Duenna  to  the  Queen.  She  and  Mrs.  Bough- 
ton,  Lord  Lyttelton’s  ancient  Delia,  are  revived  again  in 
a young  court  that  never  heard  of  them.” 

J.  Doran. 


How  could  D.  suppose  that  Anthony  Ham- 
mond’s father  was  named  Stanley?  or  why  should 
he  wrest  to  that  meaning  the  plain  suggestion 
of  “ Mr.  Urban’s  correspondent,”  that  “ Thomas 
Stanley,  Gent.,  and  Mary  Hammon,”  married  at 
Bishopbourne,  Oct.  15,  1621,  were  “the  father 
and  mother  of  the  poet  of  that  name”  ? There 
was  in  the  seventeenth  century  not  only  a poet 
named  James  Hammond,  but  also  one  named 
Thomas  Stanley,  who,  like  other  people,  went  by 
the  name  of  his  father,  not  that  of  his  mother  ; 
and  memoirs  of  him  will  be  found  in  various  bio- 
graphical works,  as  Wood’s  Athence  Oxonienses, 
the  Biographia  Britannica,  and  the  Biographical 
Dictionary  by  Chalmers,  and  more  particularly  in 
the  preface  to  his  Poems^  re-edited  by  Sir  Eger- 
ton  Brydges  in  1814.  His  father  was  knighted, 
and  styled  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  of  Leytonstone  in 
Essex,  and  Cumberlow  in  Hertfordshire,  whose 
second  wife  was  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Hammond,  of  St.  Alban’s  Court,  Kent,  the  poet’s 
mother.  Stanley’s  portrait  by  Faithorne,  from  a 
painting  by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  is  prefixed  to  the  first 
edition  of  his  History  of  Philosophy,  1655,  folio, 
and  is  characterised  by  Granger  as  “ a fine  head.” 

J.  G.  N. 


Your  correspondent  D.  is  indebted  to  himself 
only  for  the  genealogical  net  in  which  he  is  en- 
tangled. There  is  no  connexion  between  the 
extracts  from  the  Tunbridge  and  Bishopbourne 
registers,  and  consequently  no  discrepancy  in  the 
statements  of  the  contributor  to  Gents.  Mag. 
(1796,  p.  466.)  with  which  he  is  puzzled. 

James  Hammond,  or  Hammon,  M.P.,  for  Truro, 
and  author  of  Love  Elegies,  was  the  second  son  of 
Anthony  Hammond,  who  was  also  both  a poet 
and  member  of  parliament,  and  who,  on  account 
of  his  eloquence,  received  from  Bolingbroke  the 
sobriquet  of  “ Silverrtongued  Hammond.”  The 


evidence  of  the  register  as  to  the  Christian  name 
of  his  (Anthony’s)  wife  Jane  is  far  better  than 
the  unauthenticated  statement  in  the  memoir  of 
James,  which  makes  Susanna  ; and  there  is 
nothing  strange  in  his  being  born  sixteen  years 
after  marriage,  as  he  was  the  second  son,  and  pro- 
bably the  fourth  or  fifth  child.  James  Hammond 
was  born  1710,  and  died  1741-2. 

The  marriage  at  Bishopbourne  in  1621  was  that 
of  Thomas  Stanley,  a man  of  some  literary  emi- 
nence, afterwards  knighted  by  Charles  I.,  with 
Mary  Hammon  ; they  “ were  the  father  and  mo- 
ther of  the  poet  of  that  name,”  viz.  Thomas 
Stanley,  born  1625,  author  of  The  History  of  Phi- 
losophy, and  Lives  of  the  Philosophers,  besides 
various  poems  and  other  works.  He  died  1678, 
and  was  father  of  a third  Thomas  Stanley,  also 
celebrated  as  an  author.  The  note,  “ the  father 
and  mother  of  the  poet  of  that  name,”  could  have 
no  relation  to  the  name  of  Hammon. 

I may  add  that  I am  much  interested  in  the 
Hammon  family,  my  mother  having  been  a mem- 
ber of  its  Sussex  branch,  deriving,  I believe,  from 
the  Hammons  of  Ellingham,  co.  Norfolk,  whose 
pedigree  is  entered  in  the  Heralds’  Visitations,  and 
shall  be  much  obliged  for  any  information  which 
will  throw  light  on  its  subsequent  history.  S.  T. 


“ THE  MYSTERIOUS  MURDER.” 

(2*^^  S.  xi.  88.  259.  317.) 

On  the  subject  of  the  alleged  murder  of  the 
unfortunate  Mary  Ashford  by  Abraham  Thorn- 
ton, May  27,  1817,  several  letters  have  recently 
appeared  in  the  Birmingham  papers,  from  which 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  awful  event  has  not 
entirely  lost  the  interest  which  it  so  intensely 
excited  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence.  In  addition 
to  the  errors,  both  legal  and  circumstantial,  which 
prevail  more  or  less  through  these,  I was  sur- 
prised to  see  once  more  the  attribution  to  the 
Bev.  Luke  Booker,  LL.D.,  Vicar  of  Dudley,  of 
the  piece  entitled  — 

“ The  Mysterious  Murder ; or.  What’s  o’  Clock.  A 
Melo -drama  in  Three  Acts.  Founded  on  a Tale  too  true. 
Written  by  G.  L.  Birmingham.  12mo.,  pp.  66.  N.  D.” 
(1817.) 

This  production,  which  is  certainly  of  a very 
improper  character,  as  imputing  guilt  to  a person 
who  had  been  legally  acquitted,  and  perjury  to 
the  witnesses  by  whom  a satisfactory  alibi  had 
been  established,  was  really  Written  by  a young 
man  named  George  Ludlam,  at  that  time  promp- 
ter at  the  Theatre  Boyal,  Birmingham,  but  who 
shortly  afterwards  left  the  town  with  another 
company  of  actors.  It  was,  at  the  time  of  its 
publication,  in  very  great  request ; and  I have 
been  told  by  a contemporary  that  copies  could  not 
be  obtained  by  the  local  booksellers  apd  hawkers, 
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from  Taylor  the  printer,  fast  enough  to  keep  pace 
with  the  demand.  The  author  tells  us,  in  the 

Address  ’’  to  the  second  edition,  that  the  piece 
“ was  never  intended  to  meet  the  Eye  of  the 
Fublic,  but  as  he  has  been  calumniated,  and 
even  menaced,  as  well  as  the  piece  itself  wilfully 
misrepresented,  he  has  been  induced,  &c. 

What  Dr.  Booker  did  write  on  the  subject  was 
a pamphlet  entitled,  A Moral  Review  of  the  Cha- 
racter and  Conduct  of  Mary  Ashford^  8vo.,  1817, 
l.s,  Q>d.  This  is  a disquisition  on  the  evils  of  pro- 
miscuous dancing  assemblies,  and  the  perils  to 
which  female  virtue  is  subjected.  The  inscrip- 
tion on  the  tombstone  of  the  unfortunate  girl,  in 
Sutton  churchyard,  is  also  from  the  Doctor’s 


pen  : -- 

« As  a warning  to  female  virtue,  and  a humble  monu- 
ment of  female  chastity,  this  stone  marks  the  grave  of 
Mary  Ashford,  who,  in  the  20th  year  of  her  age,  having 
incautiously  repaired  to  a scene  of  public  amusement 
without  proper  protection,  was  brutally  violated  and 
murdered  on  the  27th  May,  1817. 

‘ Lovely  and  chaste  as  is  the  primrose  pale, 

Kifled  of  virgin  sweetness  by  the  gale : 

Mary,  the  wretch  who  thee  remorseless  slew. 

Avenging  wrath,  which  sleeps  not,  will  pursue; 

For  though  the  deed  of  blood  be  veiled  in  night, 

Will  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right? 

Fair,  blighted  flower,  the  muse  that  weeps  thy  doom, 
Kaised  o’er  thy  murdered  form  this  warning  tomb.’ 

«L.  B.” 


It  will  be  observed  that  Dr.  Booker,  following 
in  the  wake  of  public  opinion,  assumes  the  viola- 
tion and  murder  of  the  unfortunate  girl.  I cannot, 
however,  refrain  from  expressing  my  own  abso- 
lute conviction,  which  I believe  is  that  of  lawyers 
and  indeed  all  who  have  really  studied  the  case, 
that  not  only  was  Thornton  innocent  of  these  acts, 
but  that  they  were  never  committed  at  all : the 
death  of  Mary  Ashford  having  been,  in  all  pro- 
bability, purely  accidental.  I subjoin,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  may  wish  to  pursue  the  sub- 
ject, the  bibliography  of  the  case,  as  far  as  I am 
able : — 

The  Trial  of  Abraham  Thornton.  (Several  Editions). 
Warwick.  12mo.  1817. 

The  Mysterious  Murder ; or,  What’s  o’  Clock,  &c.  By 
G.  L.  Birmingham.  12mo.  N.  D. 

A Report  of  the  Proceedings  against  Abraham  Thorn- 
ton, at  Warwick  Summer  Assizes,  1817,  for  the  Murder 
of  Mary  Ashford;  and  subsequently  in  the  Court  of 
King’s  Bench  in  an  Appeal  of  the  said  Murder.  By  John 
Cooper.  Warwick.  8vo.  1818.  Pp.  141. 

(Incorrectly  reported,  but  the  subsequent  proceedings 
very  fully  detailed.)  • 

A Review  of  the  Character  and  Conduct  of  Mary  Ash- 
ford. By  the  Rev.  Luke  Booker,  LL.D.  8vo.  1817, 
Is.  6d. 

Observations  upon  the  Case  of  Abraham  Thornton,  &c., 
showing  the  Danger  of  pressing  Presumptive  Evidence 
too  far ; together  with  the  only  True  and  Authentic  Ac- 
count yet  published  of  the  Evidence  given  at  the  Trial, 
&c.  By  a Student-at-Law.  8vo.  London.  1819.  Pp.  88. 

(This,  I believe,  was  written  by  Mr.  Holroyd,  son  of 
the  judge  who  tried  Thornton.) 


An  Argument  for  Construing  largely  the  Right  of  an 
Appellee  of  Murder  to  insist  on  Trial  by  Battle ; and  also 
for  abolishing  Appeals.  By  E.  A.  Kendall,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
8vo.  London.  iMs.  Pp.  307. 

(This  was  reviewed  in  the  Quarterly,  vol.  xviii. 
p.  177.) 

Beck’s  “ Medical  Jurisprudence.”  5th  Edition.  8vo. 
1836.  P.  93. 

Lectures  on  Forensic  Medicine.  B}’’  William  Cummin, 
M.D.  See  London  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xix.,  p.  386. 

(A  full,  correct,  and  able  account.) 

William  Bates. 

Edgbaston, 


LATIN,  GREEK,  AND  GERMAN  METRES. 

(2‘’«  S.  ix.  501.;  x.  139.) 

I do  not  know  which  is  the  best  book  on  this 
subject,  but  a very  good  one  is  : — 

“Bemerkungen  iiber  die  Quantitat  der  Deutschen 
Sprachlaute,  wie  den  Hexameter  in  Allgemeinen,  und  des 
Grafen  Aug.  Platen,  Schlegel’s,  Wolf’s,  und  Voss’  Hex- 
ameter im  Besondern,  von  Friedrich  Buttner.  8vo.  pp. 
104.  Havelberg,  1843.” 

The  following  works,  though  not  treatises  on 
the  subject,  are  worth  consulting : — 

“ Deutsche  Uebersetkunst.  Von  0.  F.  Gruppe,  8vo. 
pp,  375.  Hanover,  1859.” 

“ Gottfried  August  Burger’s  Vermischte  Schriften,  Got- 
tingen, 1797,  t.  i.  p.  153.” 

“ The  First  Canto  of  the  Ricciardetto  of  Forteguerri, 
translated  b}’’  Sylvester  (Douglas),  Lord  Glenbervie.  8vo. 
London,  1822,  note  xcv.  p.  158.” 

I believe  the  Dutch  have  a metre  almost  iden- 
tical with  that  of  Lochsley  Hall : — - 

So  ick  al  den  loop  mijns  levens,  schicken  mocht  na 

/ mynen  wensch, 

Al  hoe  wel  dat  noyt  ghegeven  is  gheweest  aen  eenich 
mensch, 

Denckt  niet,  vriend,  dat  ick  sou  soecken  ’t  albe- 
moeyend  Hofs  ghewoel, 

Rechters  of  Regerings  ampten  souden  niet  syn 
mynen  doel.” — Puntdicht,  58. 

{JIor<z  Successivoe  Tyt- Snippermgen,  van  Simon  van 
Beaumont.  Rotterdam,  1640,  12°,  not  paged.) 

“Voortaan  zult  gij,  reine  geesten,  die  alom  ’t  on- 
meetbaar  zwerk, 

Vrolijk  doorkruist!  mij  verlusten,  raij  verkwikken 
in  mijn  werk.” 

(Hoogvliet,  Aartsvader,  quoted  by  Jacob  van  Dyk, 
Nagelatene  Schriften,  i.  201.,  Amsterdam,  1832.) 

Gothe  has,  — 

Tret’  ich  schwankend  aus  der  Cede,  die  im  Schwindel 
mich  umgab. 

Pflegt’  ich  gern  der  Ruhe  wider,  denn  so  mild’  ist 
mein  gebein : 

Doch  es  ziemet  Koniginnen,  alien  Menschen  ziemt  es 
wohl, 

Sich  zu  fassen,  zu  ermannen,  was  auch  drohend  iiber- 
rascht.”— Faasi,  2.  p.  A.  iii. 

Having  been  a correspondent  from  the  second 
volume  of  the  first  series,  perhaps  I may  be  al- 
lowed to  suggest  that  when  several  questions  are 
asked  in  one  Query,  whosoever  can  give  an  im- 
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mediate  answer  to  one  had  better  do  so  without 
delay.  When  the  Query  as  to  the  metres  ap- 
peared, I had  Buttner’s  and  Beaumont’s  books  at 
hand ; but  having  very  little  oral  knowledge  of 
Dutch,  I waited  for  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
passage  in  Beaumont  read  to  me  by  a Dutchman. 
Probably  C.  E.  made  the  inquiry  for  some  literary 
purpose,  and  by  delay  my  reply  is  mere  matter  of 
curiosity,  and  too  late  to  be  of  any  use  to  the 
querist.  H.  B.  C. 

U.  U.  Club. 


CONCOLIXEL,  ETC. 

(2^^  S.  xi.  374.) 

I have  two  gentle  adversaries  to  reply  to — A.  A. 
and  Mr.  Lysons.  As  the  latter  in  his  last  piece 
has  not  advanced  a step,  but  still  hovers  about 
Madeira  and  the  Canaries,  and  deems  the  Em- 
peror of  Morocco  and  his  nobles  to  have  been 
such  barbarians  as  not  to  know  what  a cat  was, 
I think  we  had  better,  as  he  proposes,  end  the 
dispute,  and  let  the  public  judge. 

With  A.  A.  I will  first  discuss  Concolinel.  I 
know  that  Niccolini,  like  Farini,  Parini,  Agostini, 
and  a host  of  others,  is  a common  surname,  but  I 
am  not  aware  of  its  being  a proper  name  ; at  any 
rate,  it  should  have  been  shown  that  Colino  was 
in  use,  a thing  of  which  I very  much  doubt : for  in 
the  copious  list  of  abbreviated  Italian  proper  names 
which  Ziebrecht  has  given  in  his  German  trans- 
lation of  the  Pentame7'ona,  the  only  abbreviations 
of  Nicola  which  I find  are  Cola,  Coluccio,  Colello. 
Further,  there  is  not  in  it  a single  instance  of  a 
double  diminutive,  which  Colinello  would  be  if  it 
were  one.  Finally,  I never  said  that  Con  Colo- 
nello,  “ with  a Colonel,”  was  a likely  beginning 
for  a love- song.  I said  quite  the  contrary,  that 
it  was  not ; I was  convinced  Concolinel  was  not 
Italian.  It  may,  however,  be  objected  to  Eirion- 
NACH  and  myself,  that  there  is  no  song  known 
commencing  in  any  of  the  ways  we  have  conjec- 
tured, and  it  is  quite  true  that  there  is  not ; but 
surely  there  may  have  been.  Many  a song  has 
had  its  day,  died  out  and  been  forgotten  ; and 
possibly  some  such  song  may  yet  turn  up,  now 
that  people  have  been  put  on  the  scent. 

I now  come  to  the  other  supposed  Irish  song, 
but  which  A.  A.  maintains  to  be  Italian  also. 
This  in  the  old  editions  is  printed  “ Calmie  cus- 
ture  me,”  which  A.  A.  says  is  Italian,  signifying 
“ Be  quiet,  discuss  to  me.”  If  this  be  so,  is  it  not 
most  strange  that  there  should  have  been  a well- 
known  song  in  England  with  the  Irish  burden  of 
Collino  castore  me^  which  is  the  same  as  Pistol’s 
words  ; with  the  simple  change  of  mo  into  me,  of 
which  a printer  was  surely  very  capable  ? I will 
just,  en  passant^  point  out  a printer’s  error  in  a 
foreign  word,  which  I believe  has  never  been 
observed.  Hamlet  says  to  Ophelia  of  the  play, — 


« Marry,  this  is  miching  mallecho;  it  means  mischief,”  — 

afid  the  reading  of  the  quartos  is  munching  mal~ 
lico.  Now  mich,  which  is  to  play  the  truant,  can 
only  be  used  of  persons;  and  Hamlet’s  words 
must  have  been  pure  Spanish,  mucho  malhecho^ 
which  “ means  mischief.” 

However,  to  examine  the  Italian.  In  this  lan- 
guage one  of  the  verbs  expressing  to  be  quiet  is 
calmarsi ; and  this  makes,  in  the  imperative,  cal- 
mati,  calmisi  or  si  colmi^  calmatevi : hence  calmi^ 
without  si  before  or  after  it,  would  not  be  “ be 
quiet.”  I am  sure  s'accommodi  has  often  been 
addressed  to  A.  A.  in  Italy.  I must  repeat  my 
belief  that  there  is  no  such  verb  as  scutere  in 
Italian.  I think  then  it  is  now  not  at  all  likely 
that  Pistol  was  talking  in  that  language.  As  to 
the  meaning  of  Callino^  ^c.,  it  has,  in  my  opinion, 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  Pistol  knew  no 
more  about  it  than  many  young  ladies,  who 
learned  to  sing  GYamachree^  ma  colleen  oge,  Or 
Savourneen  deelish^  knew  what  they  meant ; he 
merely  quotes  it  because  qualite  brought  it  to  his 
mind,  from  a similarity  of  sound.  His  question, 
“Art  thou  a gentleman?”  was  suggested  by  the 
gentilhomme  of  the  Frenchman. 

But  A.  A.  says  Pistol  “ has  some  smattering  of 
Italian,  for  he  twice  quotes  the  proverb : — 

‘ Se  Fortuna  mi  tormenta 
La  Speranza  mi  contenta;’ 

besides  occasional  words.”  I can  only  find  him 
quoting  the  proverb  once;  and  the  occasional 
words  never,  except  fico  once.  The  old  copies 
give  the  proverb  — which  Douce  supposed  to  be 
the  motto  on  Pistol’s  sword  — thus.  Si  fortune  me 
tormente^  sperato  me  contento ; which  Hanmer  re- 
duced to  its  present  form,  reading  for  sperato^  il 
sperare  (instead  of  lo  sperare)^  which  no  subse- 
quent critic  has  corrected.  It  seems  to  me  so 
strange  that  the  printer  should  have  substituted 
sperato^  a pure  Italian  word,  for  sperare^  or  spe- 
ranza^  that  I suspect  he  may  have  found  in  his 
copy  lo  sperato.  Moreover,  like  Chaucer’s  Somp- 
nour  — 

“ A fewe  termes  hadde  he,  two  or  three,”— 

of  Latin,  which  he  vented  on  occasion.  Such  was 
semper  idem:  like  the  farrier  once,  who,  when 
visiting  the  sick  horse,  exclaimed  — “ Semper  ea- 

dem  — worse  and  worse,  by  G ” : and  absque 

hoc  nihil  est.  These  of  course  he  had  only  picked 
up  ; and  he  had  also  a word  or  two  of  French,  got 
in  a similar  way,  just  as  Christophero  Sly  had  his 
modicum  of  Spanish.  Ma  hasta.  I think  the  readers 
of  “N.  & Q.”  have  had  quite  enough  of  these 
matters.  Thos.  Keightley. 


Names  on  Monuments,  etc.,  in  Jamaica  and 
Barbadoes  (2"*^  S.  X.  404. ; xi.  37.)  — Seal, 
having  observed  Mr.  Hotchkin’s  remarks,  begs 
to  mention  in  reply,  that  the  name  in  question  is 
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spelt  “ and  not  “Hotchkin,  in  Jamaic|, 

and,  therefore,  the  “misrepresentation”  is  not  his. 
Mr.  Roby,  in  an  unfinished  work  on  Jamaica,  has 
the  name  also  spelt  Bochryn.  Spal  begs  to  add, 
however,  that  in  many  cases  he  has  observed  the 
same  name  with  an  entirely  different  spelling,  in 
two  places,  amongst  these  records  (W.  I.),  in  con- 
sequence of  the  mistakes  evidently  of  transcribers 
of  the  original  parish  registers.  In  the  present 
instance,  Mr.  H.  may  be  able  to  show  that  the 
name  Hochryn  is  meant  for  Hotchkin. 

An  instance  of  a curious  coincidence  of  names 
was  observed  lately  by  Spal  ; who  found  the  will 
of  a person,  having  both  a singulav  Christicm  and 
surname,  in  1632  -,  and  another  person  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  name  at  the  present  day,  who, 
however,  derived  the  first  from  a maternal  descent ; 
while,  though  bearing  the  same  surname,  his 
namesake  of  1632  was  not  even  of  the  same 
parent  stock. 

I think  that  your  correspondent,  J.  Woodward 
(2^^^  S.  X.  481.),  will  find  that  the  arms  which  I 
described  are  to  be  found  amongst  the  full  quar- 
terings  of  the  Barony  of  Windsor,  although  I am 
not  aware  that  that  house  represents  any  families 
of  the  name  of  Stevens  or  Hutton.  Spal. 

John  de  Sutton,  Baron  Dudley  (2*'*^  S.  xi. 
152.  239.  272.  398.)  — Sir  H.  Nicolas  was  cer- 
tainly led  into  an  error  by  giving  1482  as  the 
date  of  the  death  of  John,  Lord  Dudley,  K.G.,'for 
in  the  following  year  (24th  April,  1483)  he  cele- 
brated by  royal  commission  the  feast  of  the  Order 
of  the  Garter  at  Windsor,  on  the  accession  of 
Edward  Y.,  then  resident  at  Ludlow.  The  knight 
died  30th  Sept.  1487,  and  George,  fourth  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  was  elected  to  his  stall,  27th  April 
following. 

The  Lion  in  Greece  (2“^  S.  viii.  81. ; ix.  57.) 
—Sir  Charles  Fellows,  in  his  Account  of  Disco- 
veries in  Lycia  (London,  1841),  p.  157.,  has  the 
following  passage  with  respect  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sidyma,  a town  near  the  coast  of  Lycia, 
north  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Xanthus  : — 


“The  present  state  of  this  district  is  extremely  wild; 
only  three  or  four  huts  are  amidst  these  ruins  on  the 
mountain,  and  their  occupants  have  always  their  gun 
slung  over  their  shoulder,  even  within  the  limits  of  their 
own  cultivated  fields.  On  inquiry  as  to  why  this  custom 
prevailed,  we  were  told  that  the  country  was  full  of  wild 
animals,  and  of  the  fiercest  kind.  I was  extremely  cau- 
tious and  particular  in  my  inquiries  as  to  their  naUue, 
and  have  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  account  which  i 
heard  from  manv  of  the  people  of  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict, and  each  unknown  to  the  other.  In  this  village 
alone,  four  or  five  lions,  called  Aslan  by  the  Turks,  and 
other  animals  called  Caplan  (the  leopard),  are  killed 
every  vear  The  man  who  first  told  me,  had  himself 
taken  the  skins  to  the  Aga,  to  present  to  different  Pachas, 
and  these  presentations  had  been  rewarded  by  sums  of  one 
to  two  hundred  piastres,  which  he  had  himself  received. 
The  lions,  he  said,  are  timid,  unless  surprised  or  attacked, 
^nd  I could  not  he^r  that  they  did  much  injury  to 


the  flocks.  Wolves,  and  if  I understand  rightly,  the 
hyaena  also,  are  found  here ; and  the  latter  are  described 
as  gnashing  their  teeth  together ; my  Greek  servant  adds 
that  such  animals  strike  fire  from  their  mouths,  but  this 
occurs  in  his  travels  in  Persia.  I have  heard  the  same 
from  showmen  at  our  country  fairs,  among  other  exag- 
gerated wonders.  Bears  are  certainly  found  here  in  great 
numbers.” 

The  lion  was  a favourite  subject  of  ancient  Ly- 
cian  art.  “ The  lion  (says  Sir  C.  Fellows,  p.  182.), 
is  seen  everywhere  throughout  the  valley  of  the 
Xanthus ; every  bas-relief,  tomb,  seaL  or  com, 
shows  the  figure  or  limbs  of  this  animal.”  L. 

Stepney  Church  (2«'*  S.  xi.  350.)— The  oldest 
part  of  St.  Dunstan’s,  Stepney,  dates  as  far  back 
as  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  ; al- 
though several  of  the  windows  are  in  a style 
which  prevailed  in  more  recent  ages.  Until  a 
repair  which  took  place  early  in  the  present 
century,  an  embattled  parapet  ranged  along  the 
principal  part  of  the  building.  The  church  has 
suffered  much  by  the  removal  of  this,  and  by 
other  alterations.  The  interior  was  new  pewed 
and  “ thoroughly  repaired”  in  1806,  when  much 
damage  was  done.  Many  of  the  ancient  monu- 
ments recorded  by  Weever  and  others  were  then 
removed  ; query,  destroyed  ? 

Among  its  former  rectors  or  vicars.  Stepney 
boasts  some  eminent  men.  Stephen  Segrave, 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  who  died  in 
1333.  Richard  Fox,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, and  founder  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford.  The  learned  John  Colet,  afterwards 
Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  founder  of  St.  Paul’s 
School.  Richard  Pace,  who  was  employed  in 
several  transactions  of  state  by  King  Henry  Yiil., 
and  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Erasmus.  Pace 
died  at  Stepney,  and  was  buried  in  the  church. 
Such  a man  must  surely  have  had  a monument  to 
his  memory  ? but  no  memorial  of  him  at  present 
exists.  Edward  F.  Rimbault. 

Sir  Samuel  Saltonstall  (2"'^  S.  xi.  409.)  — 
In  the  Domestic  Calendar  of  State  Papers^  edited 
by  Mrs.  Green,  and  published  under  the  direction 
of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  several  interesting 
allusions  to  Sir  Samuel  Saltonstall  and  his  family 
will  be  found.  On  19  Jan.  1607,  the  king  writes 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Lord  Treasurer 
to  appoint  a speedy  day  to  determine  a cause 
pending  between  Sir  Samuel  Saltonstall,  Collector 
of  Customs,  and  his  brothers  and  brothers-in-law 
[relative  to  the  will  of  his  late  father,  p.  345. J 
There  are  other  allusions  to  Sir  Samuel,  and  let- 
ters from  him  to  Salisbury,  written  in  1608,  in  the 
same  volume  at  pp-  413.  426.  439.  His  name 
occurs  in  June,  1611,  in  reference  to  the  compo- 
sition of  a debt  of  Thos.  Phelippes,  who  thinks 
that  his  accounts  ought  to  be  discharged  by  oir 
Samuel  (Ca/.  p.  41.)  The  names  of  Sir  Peter 
Saltonstall,  his  son  Captain,  afterwards  Sir  Richard, 
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Saltonstall,  and  Charles  Saltonstall  appear  fre- 
quently in  subsequent  volumes  of  the  Domestic 
Calendars  of  State  Papers.  With  reference  to 
Sir  Richard  there  is  some  curious  information  in 
the  Colonial  Calendar  of  State  Papers.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  accompanied  John  Winthrop, 
the  first  Governor,  to  Massachusetts,  in  1630  ; his 
name,  with  five  children,  being  in  the  list  of 
“ names  of  the  principal  undertakers  for  the  plan- 
tation of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  that  are  them- 
selves gone  over  with  their  wives  and  children.” 
[CaZ.  p.  112.]  On  28  June,  1632,  “ Mr.  Salting- 
stall  ” was  desired  by  the  Council  of  Hew  Eng- 
land to  make  a map  of  Salem  and  Massachusetts 
Bay.  [/Z>z6Z,  p.  153.] 

In  Dec.  1660,  John  Leverett,  or  in  his  absence, 
Richard  Saltonstall  (most  probably  a son  of  the 
above)  and  Henry  Astwood,  were  employed  by 
the  colony  as  agents  to  King  Charles  II.,  and  re- 
ceived their  instructions  from  Governor  Endecott 
in  the  name  of  the  General  Court  of  Boston, 
among  other  things,  in  reference  to  the  bounds  of 
their  patent  and  to  the  Quakers.  They  were  di- 
rected to  use  their  utmost  interest  to  prevent  the 
Quakers  from  coming  to  New  England,  or  to 
permit  them  liberty  there,  “ as  being  destructive 
to  our  being  here,  and  so  contrary  to  our  con- 
sciences to  permit.”  \_Ibid.  p.  495.] 

W.  Noel  Sainsbury. 

Eleme  Figs  (2“^  S.  xi.  349.) — A learned  friend, 
who  is  well  up  in  the  Turkish  language,  and  who 
resided  for  some  years  at  Constantinople,  informs 
me  that  “ Eleme  ” is  a small  place  near  Smyrna  ; 
and  that,  of  all  Smyrna  figs,  Eleme  figs  are  con- 
sidered the  best.  But  as,  in  the  case  of  “ the 
weed,”  much  is  sold  as  Latakia  which  never  grew 
there,  so  of  figs.  Many  are  recommended  and, 
even  at  Constantinople,  find  a sale  as  Eleme  figs, 
though  not  of  Eleme.  Aleme,  says  my  friend, 
would  be  more  correct  Turkish.  Vedette. 

Sycophilus  is  informed  that  the  word  Eleme 
signifies  choice  or  selected  as  regards  the  quality 
of  the  fruit,  the  term  being  applied  to  other  Ori- 
ental fruits,  as  raisins,  &c.  Sylliphool. 

Roger  Bacon  (2"'*  S.  xi.  107.)— 'No  answer 
having,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  been  made  to  the 
inquiry  in  February  last  respecting  the  portrait 
of  Roger  Bacon,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the 
Duke  of  Dorset,  I beg  to  propose  a further  in- 
quiry, which  may  perhaps  lead  to  some  more  cer- 
tain information  than  1 am  myself  possessed  of. 
Is  not  the  portrait  of  Roger  Bacon  still  in  the 
collection  at  Knole  ? Memor. 

Guidott  Family  (2*“*  S.  xi.  249.  318.)  — There 
is  an  entry  in  the  register  of  St.  Andrew,  Hol- 
born,  of  the  marriage  of  “ Keilway  Guidott  of 
Clements  Danes,  Midx.  gent.,  and  Sarah  Glap- 
thorne,  Sp'.  dau,  of  George  Glapthorne  of  Mar- 


garet’s, Westminster,  Esq'',”  published  in  market 
19  and  24  March,  1655,  and  31  March,  1656. 

Thomas  Guidott,  M.B.,  was  an  eminent  physi- 
cian, living  at  Bath  in  1676.  C.  J.  R. 

Hereditary  Alias  (2"^  S.  ix.  144. ; xi.  156.) — 
Perhaps  the  following  addition  on  the  subject  of 
the  hereditary  alias  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
the  readers  of  “N.  & Q.”  The  will  of  Robert  Colle, 
alias  Stevenson  of  Baston,  was  proved  at  Lincoln 
between  the  years  1520  and  1531  ; and  on  the 
26th  Sept.,  in  the  14th  year  of  Hen.  VIII.  (1522), 
an  inquisition  postmortem  was  taken  at  New  Slea- 
ford, before  John  Uncle,  the  King’s  Escheater,  to 
inquire  what  property  Hugo  Cole,  alias  dictus 
Hugo  Stephensonf  died  seised  of,  when  the  jury 
returned  “ quod  obiit  28  die  Martii  a°  regni  Regis 
nunc  11°,’’  seised  in  fee  of  one  messuage  and  two 
bovates  of  land  in  Crofton-in-Aunsby,  and  divers 
lands  in  Dembleby,  Silk-Willoughby  and  Culver- 
thorpe,  in  the  co.  of  Lincoln,  to  which  was  “ con- 
sanguineus  et  hmres,  Ricardus  Cole,  alias  dictus 
Ricardus  Stephenson,  setat.  29  ann.;  et  amplius, 
filius  Godfredi  Cole,  alias  diet.  Godfridi  Stephen- 
son, nuper  de  Aunsby  fratris  dicti  Hugonis.” 
There  is  here  an  instance  of  four  persons  bearing 
the  same  alias.  We  are  told  by  Marratt,  in  his 
History  of  Lincolnshire,  and  by  Thoroton,  in  the 
History  of  Notts.,  that  Sir  Alexander  Bozon  of 
Kirton  in  Holland,  Knt.,  in  the  reign  of  Richard 
I.,  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  called  Ralph  de 
Kirketon,  who,  dying  without  issue,  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Hugh  Bozon,  whose  son  was  called 
Simon  de  Kirketon.  This,  although  scarcely  an 
example  of  the  hereditary,  shows  an  arbitrary  use 
of  two  surnames.  Again,  there  was  John  Vowell, 
alias  Hooker,  of  Exeter,  Gent.,  M.P.,  author  of 
The  Antique  Description,  ^c.,  of  Exeter,  whose 
family  all  used  the  alias;  Baker,  alias  Lloyd,  of 
Terrington,  Norfolk;  Westley,  aZmsBendish;  Ash- 
ford, alias  Griffith,  about  1640;  Heriz,  alias 
^mith,  of  Witchcock,  co.  Leicester,  temp.  Henry 
VII.,  afterwards  of  Wealdhall,  Essex;  Adel- 
mure,  alias  Csesar,  of  Bennington  Place,  Hertford- 
shire ; Pelsant,  alias  Buswell,  of  Clipstone,  Nor- 
thamptonshire, raised  to  a baronetcy,  &c.  &c. 
Doubtless,  when  a man  married  an  heiress,  he 
added  her  name  to  his  own,  in  the  same  mariner 
that  he  frequently  assumed  her  arms  in  lieu  of  his 
paternal  coat.  In  neither  case,  however,  do  we 
think  the  assumption  took  place  when  the  lady 
was  merely  a co-heiress.  Lhes  ap  Cogidunus, 

Seal  op  Robert  de  Thoeny  (2"^  S.  xi.  190.) 
— Maud  Castle  is  spoken  of  by  Dugdale,  {Baronage, 
vol.  i.  p.  470.)  as  being  in  Herefordshire.  This, 
however,  is  incorrect.  It  was  in  the  Hundred  of 
Colwent  in  Radnorshire. 

Your  correspondent  not  having  expressed  him- 
self with  any  great  precision,  I am  at  a loss  to 
know  whether  he  intends  to  represent  the  words, 
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“ Chevaler  al  Mine  ” as  being  on  the  seal  of  Robert 
de  Thoeny,  or  in  some  signature  of  his.  If  the 
latter,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  barons’ 
letter  as  given  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas  in  his  Synopsis 
of  the  Peerage  the  entry  stands  simply,  “ RoVtus 
de  Tony  D'n's  de  Castro  MatilVr  If  it  is  in  the 
seal  that  the  additional  words,  “ Chevaler  al 
Mine^’'  are  supposed  to  be  found,  some  further 
description  of  the  seal  would  be  desirable.  The 
date  of  the  barons’  letter  is  February  12,  1300-1. 
From  your  correspondent’s  supposing  the  time 
to  be  about  1308,  I conclude  that  he  had  not  the 
document  before  him. 

Who  was  the  lady  of  the  House  spoken  of  as 
being  buried  at  Lanthony  Priory  ? What  was 
the  Lanthony  Priory  that  she  was  buried  at? 
Was  it  Lanthony  Prima^  or  Lanthony  near  Glou- 
cester ? Meletes. 

Rhea  Americana  (2“«  S.  xi.  228.)  — Rhea  is  a 
name  taken  by  zoologists  from  heathen  mythology, 
to  designate  the  American  ostrich.  Rhea  was  the 
daughter  of  Coelus  and  Terra.  The  only  reason 
for  this  modern  use  of  her  name  is  that  a name 
was  wanted. 

Professor  Wilson  (2“^  S.  xi..  265.)— I beg  to 
inform  J.  O.  that  Wilson  certainly  was  a poet  in 
print  in  1806.  In  that  year  he  won  the  first 
Newdigate  Prize  at  Oxford ; the  subject  “ The 
Recommendation  of  the  Study  of  Grecian  ^-nd  Ro- 
man Architecture.”  It  was  signed  “John  Wilson, 
Magdalen.”  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
identity  ; for  in  a calendar  twenty  years  after  he 
is  designated  “ Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at 
Edinburgh.”  S.  S.  S. 

Theosophists  and  Mystics  (2*'^  S.  xi.  341.)  — 
Eirionnach  asks  — “ Who  was  the  Chevalier  Ram- 
say ” ? Andrew  Michael  Ramsay  was  a Scotch- 
man, born  at  Ayr  in  1686.  Having  been  brought 
up  in  the  Christian  religion,  he  became  a Deist  ^ 
but  afterwards,  having  fallen  in  with  Poiret,  a 
mystic  divine  at  Leyden,  Ramsay  adopted  the 
principles  of  mysticism.  Ultimately  he  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Eenelon,  Archbishop  of  Cambray, 
and  in  1709  was  converted  to  the  Catholic  church. 
He  died  in  1743.  J.  Sansom. 

ScAWEN  Family  (2"^**  S.  xi.  215.)  — Can  your 
correspondent  inform  me  whose  son  Sir  William 
Scawen  was,  and  also  what  brothers  or  sisters  he 
had,  and  if  any  children  besides  his  heir,  Thomas  ? 

E.  J.  Roberts. 

Richard,  Seventh  Earl  of  Anglesey  (2“^  S. 
xi.  334.) — In  reference  to  the  papers  left,  or  pos- 
sibly left,  by  the  first  Lord  Lyttelton,  allow  me  to 
quote  what  Walpole  writes  to  Mason  (Sept.  3, 
1773)  : — 

“You  know  Lord  Lyttelton  is  dead;  the  papers  say 
Mr.  Garrick  is  to  be  the  editor  of  his  papers.  I shall  not 
be  impatient  to  see  the  text  or  the  comment ; but  truly  I 


believe  he  left  none.  He  was  timid  to  write  anything 
that  he  would  have  been  afraid  to  publish,  and  was 
equally  in  dread  of  present  and  future  critics,  which  made 
his  works  so  insipid  that  he  had  better  not  have  written 
them  at  all.” 

Walpole,  writing  to  Hannah  More  in  1789, 
says  : — 

“A  gentleman  essayist  has  printed  what  he  calirf,  some 
strictures  on  my  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  in  revenge  for 
my  having  spoken  irreverently  (on  Bishop  Burnet’s  au- 
thority) of  the  Earl  of  Anglesey,  who  had  the  honour,  it 
seems,  of  being  the  gentleman’s  grandfather.” 

Who  was  this  “ gentleman  essayist,”  who,  in 
1789,  called  himself  grandson  of  Arthur  Annesley, 
Earl  of  Anglesey,  who  died  in  1686  ? None  of 
Walpole’s  editors  seem  to  have  known  who  he 
was.  J-  Doran. 

The  Modern  GoTh  (2^^  S.  xi.  289.)  — It  is 
more  than  forty  years  since  I read  the  verses  shown 
to  me,  but  I can  supply  the  line  you  want  — 

“With  him  whose  dulness  darken’d  every  plan. 

Thy  style  shall  finish  what  his  style  began.” 

{Him  is  Sir  Robert  Taylor.)  I think  the  copy 
I saw  differed  from  that  given  only  in  a word  or 
two : “ ranged,”  not  “ raised  in  bright  array  ; ” 
“scrolls  placed,”  not  “ fix’d  below;”  “Mzs  world 
in  peace  ; ” “ pure  disorder’d  order,”  was  not  the 
word,  but  I cannot  say  what  i#»was;  a “base  com- 
pounded,” not  “ confounded  ; ” “ chisell’d,”  not 
“channell’d  niche;”  “to  see  thy  glorious,”  not 
“ bless’d  work.”  . 

The  dome  alluded  to  was  the  Rotunda  in  the 
Bank  of  England,  in  which  for  some  years  stock- 
jobbers were  allowed  to  congregate.  ^ 

The  figures  in  the  skylights  of  some  of  Soane  s 
principal”  apartments  in  the  Bank,  “ no  brooms 

can  reach.”  ^ t- 

I forget  the  author’s  name,  but  he  may  be  dis- 
covered, for  I believe  Soane  brought  an  action  for 
libel  against  him.  It  was  tried  before  Lord  Ken- 
yon, who  directed  the  jury  to  find  for  the  defen- 
dant. on  the  ground  that  the  satire  was  not  per- 
sonal. J-  L.  Wolfe. 

. Kennington. 

The  Green  Woman  of  Carlisle  Castle  (2’^'* 
S.  xi.  208.)  — Mr.  Hutchinson’s  drill-sergeant  or 
his  comrade  seems  to  have  used  a little  of  the 
license  of  an  old  soldier  in  telling  the  story,  it 
the  latter  was  quartered  at  Carlisle  in  1849,  he 
could  only  have  known  of  the  circumstances  by 
report,  as  the  affair  happened  about  twenty  years 
earlier.  My  impression  is  also  that  the  discovery 
was  made  in  the  course  of  alterations  or  repairs, 
and  not  in  the  more  romantic  manner  described. 
A piece  of  the  dress,  which  is  of  silver  tissue,  is  in 
the  possession  of  a lady  of  this  neighbourhood. 
There  is,  as  I am  informed,  a tradition  that  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  Musgraves  of  Edenhall,  was 
buried  in  Carlisle  Castle.  The  skeleton  was  that 
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of  a woman  of  small  stature,  whicb,  agreeing  with 
the  description  of  the  lady  in  the  tradition,  has  led 
to  an  opinion  that  they  were  the  same.  I am 
sorry  not  to  be  able  to  give  Mr.  H.  any  authentic 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  skeleton  was 
placed.  ^ Luguvallensis. 

Reb  Tape  (2'^^  S.  xi.  329.  375.)  — Your  con- 
tributor L.  says  “the  corresponding  article  [to 
red  tape]  which  has  for  some  time  been  used  by 
solicitors  and  attorneys  for  tying  up  their  papers 
is  green  ferret^''  Red  tape,  as  every  lawyer  knows, 
is  now,  and  has  I believe  for  a very  long  period 
been  used  by  the  legal  profession  for  the  purpose 
alluded  to.  The  only  purpose  for  which  green 
ferret  is  used  is  one  to  which,  as  old  deeds  show, 
red  tape  was  formerly  applied,  namely,  the  attach- 
ing of  seals  to  deeds  engrossed  on  parchment.  A 
deed  dated  in  1732,  with  the  seals  attached  by 
means  of  red  tape,  is  now  lying  before  me. 

David  Gam. 

Cats  (2’^'^  S.  xi.  307.)  — C.  W.  B.’s  Query  re- 
specting the  habits  of  his  cat  in  particular  reminds 
me  of  a very  singular  habit  I have  noticed  in  cats 
in  general.  Every  lover  of  flowers  knows  that  “a 
pig  in  a china  shop  ” is  not  more  out  of  place  than 
a cat  in  a garden,  yet  it  is  not  generally  known, 
that  there  is  one  plant  at  least  which  cannot  be 
grown  except  in  the  absence  of  the  feline  race. 
The  plant  is  NemopTiilla^  and  I have  frequently 
noticed  that  before  the  seed  has  been  a week  in 
the  ground  all  the  cats  in  the  neighbourhood  will 
come  and  roll  themselves  on  the  place  where  it  is 
sown ; and  although  it  has  no  smell,  they  will 
single  it  out  from  amongst  a score  of  batches  of 
other  seeds.  In  order  fairly  to  test  the  matter,  I 
sowed  some  NemopMlla  in  a large  vase  which 
stood  alone  in  the  centre  of  a plot  of  grass,  and 
long  before  the  seed  appeared  above  the  ground  I 
noticed  frequently  three  or  four  cats  at  once  roll- 
ing on  the  top  of  the  vase.  I should  be  glad  to 
hear  of  a reason  for  this  curious  fancy  of  the  cat. 

H.  Fiskineee. 

Allow  me  to  assure  C.  W.  B.  that  the  proverb 
is  not  applicable  to  his  cat,  so  far  as  the  first 
peculiarity  is  concerned  ; for  I also  possess  a cat, 
named  after  the  M.P.  for  his  native  town,  who 
exhibits  the  same  inordinate  desire  to  suck,  not 
only  door-mats,  but  anything  else  which  can  be 
submitted  to  the  process,  and  is  particularly  fond 
of  a lady’s  dress  whereon  to  practise  his  favourite 
pursuit.  The  “ kneading  action  of  the  paws  ” ac- 
companying it  is  also  one  of  his  eccentricities. 
He,  too,  was  deprived  of  parental  care  as  soon  as 
he  learned  to  walk,  and  before  he  learned  to  wash 
himself;  and  upon  his  introduction  to  his  present 
home,  my  old  black  cat  (yclept  “Job,”  for  her 
patience)  took  pity  on  the  forlorn  orphan,  and 
carefully  commenced  the  ablution  of  the  young 
baronet,  who  ought  to  be  a black  and  white  cat, 


but  by  dint  of  much  dormitating  in  the  coal- cellar 
was  rapidly  losing  the  latter  hue  ; and  this  bene- 
volent practice  she  continued  until  Sir  Alexander, 
under  her  kind  instructions,  attained  the  accom- 
plishment to  her  satisfaction.  I am  sorry  to  add 
that  the  baronet  is  one  of  the  idlest  cats  I know. 
Though  Job  taught  him  to  wash  himself,  not  all 
her  persuasions  could  induce  him  to  catch  a 
mouse ; and  accordingly  she  caught  the  mice,  and 
brought  them  to  her  adopted  child  to  devour. 

May  I append  a Query,  as  to  how  long  feline 
life  usually  lasts  ? The  said  Job  was  a full-grown 
cat  when  I first  had  her,  and  she  lived  thirteen 
years  afterwards,  which  I have  always  supposed 
to  be  an  extraordinary  age  for  a cat. 

Hermentrude. 

SiBBS  Family  (2“^  S.  xi.  211.)  — The  following 
from  St.  Andrew’s,  Holborn,  register,  may  in- 
terest : — 

“1635,  July  6.  Kichard  Sibbs,  Doctor  in  Divinity, 
sometime  Preacher  in  Gray’s  Inn,  died  in  his  chambers  in 
Gray’s  Inn,  5th ; buried  thence.” 

C.  J.  R. 

Witty  Renderings  (2“^*  S.  xi.  364.)  — The 
version  which  my  tutor  at  Cambridge  used  to 
give  of  the  rendering  of  “ Finitimus  oratori,”  &c. 
is,  I think,  more  amusing,  though  less  faithful, 
than  that  quoted  by  Mr.  Collins.  He  gave  it 
as,  — 

“A  poet  lived  next  door  to  an  orator.  He  was  a little 
loose  in  his  talk,  but  more  strict  than  numbers  are.” 

w.  c. 

Tyburn  Ticket  (2‘'^  S.  xi.  350.  395.)  — The 
Tyburn  Ticket,  of  which  your  correspondent 
Edward  Peacock  has  forwarded  you  the  form, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  transferred  (as  au- 
thorised by  the  Act  of  William  III.)  by  the  Rev. 
John  Ousby,  to  whom  it  was  granted;  but  as 
these  tickets  were  frequently  transferred,  and  to 
give  J.  H.,  your  correspondent  (p.  350.),  more 
complete  information,  I herewith  send  you  the 
form  of  Transfer : — 

“ Form  of  Transfer  of  Certificate. 

“ Know  all  Men  by  these  presents.  That  I the  within 
named  C.  D.  of  the  Parish  of  in  the  County 

of  Middlesex,  in  pursuance  of  the  power  given  me  by  the 
Act  of  Parliament  within-mentioned,  and  in  considera- 
tion of  the  Sura  of  of  lawful  Money  of  Great 

Britain  to  me  in  hand,  paid  by  of  the  same 

Parish  and  County,  tbe  Eeceipt  whereof  I do  hereby 
acknowledge,  have  bargained,  sold,  assigned,  and  trans- 
ferred, and  by  these  presents  do  hereby  Bargain,  Sell, 
.Assign,  and  Transfer  unto  the  said  , as  well  the 

Certificate  within  written  as  all  the  Eight,  Interest,  and 
Demand  of  me  the  said  C.  D.  thereto,  and  all  Exemp- 
tions, Benefit,  and  Advantage  that  may  be  had  and  made 
thereof,  by  virtue  of  the  said  Act  of  Parliament,  as  fully 
as  I mj'self  might  or  could  have  had  if  these  presents 
had  not  been  made.  And  I,  the  said  C.  D.,  by  these 
presents  do  hereby  Covenant  to  and  with  the  said  , 
that  I have  not  Assigned  the  said  Certificate,  other 
than  by  these  presents,  nor  have  made  use  thereof  my- 
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self  nor  have  done,  nor  shall  hereafter  do  any  act 
whereby  the  said  , shall  or  may  be  deprived  of 

the  benefit  or  advantage  which  he  is  mtitled  to  thereby, 
and  by  virtue  of  the  said  Act  of  Parliament.  In  Witness 
whereof  I have  hereunto  set  my  Hand  and  Seal  this 
Day  of  in  the  year  of  the  Reign  of  our 

Sovereign  Lord,  George  the  Third,  by  the  Grace  of  God 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  m the  year  of  Our 

Lord,  &c.  in  -n  /T  G ^ 

« Signed,  Sealed  and  Delivered  C.  D.  (L.S.; 

by  the  above-named  C.  D, 

(being  first  duly  Stamped) 

• in  the  presence  of  •” 

It  should  seem  that  the  Transfer  was  by  way 
of  endorsement  upon  the  ticket.  The  ticket  sold 
at  Manchester  in  1818,  as  stated  in  the  Stamford 
Mercury^  appears  to  have  been  an  extreme  case ; 
there  must  have  been  some  special  circumstances 
to  warrant  so  large  a sum.  Perhaps  some  other 
correspondent  of  “ N.  & Q.”  can  enlighten  us 
upon  the  value  of  these  tickets  ; and  whether  they 
are  to  be  had  in  the  present  day  by  way  of  trans- 
fer, the  granting  them  having  been  abolished  in 

J.  Speed,  D. 

Sewardstone. 

Geoeebey  Whitney  (2”^  S.  xi.  286.  357.)  — 
There  is  a memoir  of  him  in  Athena  Cantahrigi- 
enses,  vol.  ii. 


The  Book  or  Proverbs  (2*^^  S.  xi.  351.)  — 
Amongst  the  translations  and  commentaries  re- 
commended by  Seiler  (Bib.  Hermeneutics,  Part  ii. 
c.  ii.  s.  4.  § 171)  are  — 

Albert.  Schultensii  Versio  Proverbiorum  et  in 
eadem  Commentarius,  quern  in  Compendium  redegit, 
et  Observationihus  Criticis  auxit  Geo.  Jo.  Ludw. 
Vo<yel.  Accedit  Arctarium  Interpretationis,  per 
GuL  Abr.  Teller.  Prsefatus  est  J.  J.  Semler. 
HaL  1769.  8vo.-^  ^ 

- This  is  a new  edition  of—  ^ • 

Albert  Schulten’s  Versio  Integra  et  Comm,  in 
Prov.  Salomonis.  Lugd.  Bat.  1748.  4to. 

Thomas  Hunt,  Observations  on  several  Passages 
in  the  Proverbs,  Oxford,  1775.  The  best  of 
these  are  adopted  in 

Christ.  Frid.  Schnurrer,  Observationes  ad  qua- 
dam  Loca  Proverbiorum  Salomonis.  Tubing., 
1776,  4to. ; reprinted  in  Schnurrer’s  Diss.  Philol. 
CnY.  Gothse,  1790,  8vo.  ^ 

Reiske,  Conjecturce  in  Jobum  et  Proverbia  Salo- 
monis, Lips.,  1779.  8vo. 

Alb.  Jac.  Arnoldi,  Erster  Beytrag  zur  Exegetik 
wid  Kritik  des  A.  T.,  (First  Contribution  to  the 
Exegesis  and  Criticism  of  the  Old  Testament), 
FraM^fort  and  Leipsic,  1781,  8vo.,  was  translated 
into  Latin,  at  the  request  of  Albert  Schultens,  by 
C.  F.  JSTao-el,  under  the  title  of  Observationes  ad 
qumdam  \oca  Proverbiorum  Salomonis.  Lugd. 
Bat.  1793.  8vo.  , ^ . 

Jo.  Aug.  Dathe,  Jobus,  Proverbia  Salomonis 
Ecclesiastes,  Canticum  Canticorum,  Latine  Versi, 


Notisque  Philologicis  et  Criticis  illustrati.  Hal. 

1787.  8vo.  ^ ^ 

There  are  German  translations  by  Schonheider 

(1784.  8vo.)  : — 

J.  C.  Doederlein  (3rd  ed.  1786,  8vo.),  and  by 
Werner  Carl  Ludwig  Ziegler  (Leipsic,  1791.)  The 
last  is  characterised  by  Seiler,  as  incomparably 
the  best  German  version. 

Schleusner’s  Commentarii  Novi  Critici  in  Ver- 
siones  Veteres  Proverbiorum  Salomonis  (Goettingse, 
1794,  8vo.)  ; and  E.  F.  K.  Rosenmuller’s  Scholia 
in  Opera  Salomonis,  or  the  abridgment  by  Lech- 
ner.  as  well  as  Holden’s  Attempt,  are  recommended 
by  Dr.  Wright,  the  translator  of  Seiler.  The^  Dutch 
work  of  Herman  Muntinghe  is  Eichhorn’s  chief 
authority  for  Proverbs.  T.  J.  Buckton. 

Lichfield. 

The  old  Motto  oe  the  Stationers’  Company 
(2“^  S.  xi.  389.)  — By  help  of  a kind  suggestion 
made  by  a brother  Stationer,  I believe  I am  now 
able  to  give  the  true,  though  very  different,  read- 
ing of  this  much-perverted  motto  : — 

“per  bene  natis  male  vivre.” 

“ PER  BONA  VALES  MALA  VTNCEEft,”— 

a sentiment  evidently  derived  from  St.  Paul’s  in- 
innction  (Romans  xil.  21.),  “ Be  not  overcome  of 
evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good  ; and  enforced, 
it  may  be  said,  by  St.  Peter  (1.  ii.  15.),  ‘‘that 
with  well-doing  ye  may  put  to  silence  the  igno- 
rance of  foolish  men.”  This  was  a principle  of 
which  the  Stationers  might  fairly  boast,  as  their 
concern  was  so  much  with  the^  circulation  of  the 
Bible  and  other  manuals  of  religion;  and  it  is  the 
same  which  has  been  since  pursued  by  the  society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  and  other 
associations  for  driving  out  bad  literature  by  the 
provision  of  good  in  a cheap  and  attractive  form. 
Such,  then,  1 believe  was  the  old  motto  of  the 
Stationers,  my  only  remaining  doubt  being  about 
the  third  word  “ vales.”  At  the  same  time  i 
should  feel  obliged  by  any  correspondent  pointing 
out  its  occurrence  in  other  places. 

John  Gough  Nichols. 

Arms  granted  by  English  Kings  to  lo- 
reigners  (2-^  S.  xi.  347.)  — The  coat  granted  to 
Louis  de  Bruges  (not  Bruse),  when  created  Earl 
of  Winchester  by  Edward  IV.,  were  those  of  the 
earldom  of  Winchester,  as  originally  borne  by  the 
family  of  Quinci,  with  a canton  of  England.  See 
the  elaborate  memoir  of  Louis  de  Bruges,  Seig- 
neur de  la  Gruthuyse,  by  Sir  Frederic  Madden, 
in  the  Archaologia,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  265. 

The  augmentations  enumerated  by  Ithuriel  as 
granted  by  James  I.,  were  bestowed  upon  Vene- 
tian and  other  ambassadors  coming  to  the  Englisn 
Court  upon  whom  it  was  usual  also  to  confer  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  This,  I believe,  was  ac- 
companied by  the  golden  collar  of  esses ; upon 
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which  point  I should  be  glad  to  receive  any  con- 
firmatory evidence.  J.  G.  N. 

Clay,  a Mineral  (2“*^  S.  xi.  371.) — All  metals 
are  minerals,  but  all  minerals  are  not  metals.  Al- 
though mineral^  in  the  restrained  sense  of  the 
word,  would  infer  fossil  bodies  that  may  be  melted, 
&c.,  still  in  the  general  and  accepted  sense  in 
present  usance,  minerals  may  be  defined  as  in- 
organic masses,  of  which  the  crust  of  the  earth  is 
composed.  Coals  are  minerals ; gypsum  is  a 
mineral.  There  are  mineral  resins  ; in  fact,  earths, 
stones,  metals,  fossils  of  all  kinds,  come  under  this 
general  denomination.  Clay  is  an  argillaceous 
earth  found  in  veins  or  beds  ; and,  although  in 
digging  for  the  same  it  is  perhaps  unusual  to  call 
the  delf  a mine,  that  would  not  invalidate  the 
classing  it  as  a mineral,  more  especially  as,  by  a 
peculiar  process,  from  it  is  derived  that  beautiful 
and  now  universally-known  metal  called  alumi- 
nium. To  the  lord  of  the  soil  in  feudal  times  be- 
longed all  mines,  minerals,  diggings,  quarries,  &c. 
&c.  of  what  kind  or  nature  soever,  and  this  right 
is  still  sedulously  kept  up  by  the  customs  (as  re- 
corded upon  the  court  rolls)  of  various  copyhold 
manors  wherein  this  restriction  has  been  per- 
petually made.  Clay,  therefore,  may  be  correctly 
defined  as  a mineral.  Raymond  Delacourt. 

Wilton  and  its  literary  Glories  (2“^  S.  xi. 
243.)  — I do  not  suppose  the  authors  of  the 
AthencR  Cantabrigienses  require  to  be  informed, 
but  some  of  their  readers  may,  who  it  was  that  was 
mentioned  as  “ Popish  S.  F.  E.,”  seeking  to  restore 
the  nunnery  of  Wilton  to  its  former  uses.  Under 
those  initials  was  evidently  intended  Sir  Francis 
Englefield,  a privy  councillor  and  master  of  the 
wards  and  liveries  in  the  reign  of  Mary.  Walter 
Sweeper’s  character  of  William  Earl  of  Pembroke 
is  echoed  by  Aubrey,  who  says,  “ He  was  the 
greatest  Maecenas  to  learned  men  of  any  peer  of 
his  time  or  since.”  Aubrey’s  Natural  History  of 
Wiltshire^  4to.,  1847,''p.  77.  J.  G.  N. 

Clergymen  in  the  House  of  Commons  (2“*^  S. 
xi.  368.)  — It  is  often  imagined  that  a deacon  is 
not  disqualified  (as  a priest  is)  for  the  discharge 
of  certain  civil  functions,  and  that  he  is  at  liberty 
to  renounce,  so  to  speak,  his  orders  and  re-assume 
his  former  status  of  layman.  On  that  supposition 
he  may  have  acted ; and  I could  mention  the 
names  of  several  gentlemen  who  are  in  deacon’s 
orders,  and  yet  pass  amongst  their  friends  and  in 
the  world  as  laymen.  The  late  Thomas  Clarkson 
was,  I believe,  in  deacon’s  orders. 

There  is  a record  of  a high  sheriff  of  Oxford- 
shire having  preached  at  St.  Mary’s  — he  being 
in  deacon’s  orders  — in  lay  costume,  sword  and  all 
included.  And  it  is  in  every  man’s  memory  how 
Izaak  Walton  quaintly  tells  the  story  of  George 
Herbert,  who  “had  been  made  deacon  some  years 
before,”  accepting  the  rectory  of  Bemerton,  and 


changing  “ his  sword  and  silk  clothes  into  a cano- 
nical suit.” 

But  at  present  I believe,  legally  speaking,  there 
is  no  distinction  between  the  civil  disqualifications 
of  a priest  and  those  of  a deacon.  The  civil  dis- 
abilities of  holy  orders  apply  to  both.  And  of  the 
deacon,  as  well  as  of  the  priest,  the  orders  are  in- 
delible. Such  I conceive  to  be  the  law  at  this 
present  time.  Perhaps,  should  I be  in  error,  some 
of  your  correspondents  more  learned  in  the  law 
than  I,  a mere  layman,  can  pretend  to  be,  will  be 
good  enough  to  set  me  right  ? Deacons  are  not 
recognised  as  entitled  to  representatives  in  Con- 
vocation ; and,  so  far  as  that  goes,  they  can  hardly 
be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  second  estate  of 
the  realm.  The  old  objection  to  the  presence  of 
priests  in  the  Commons’  House,  namely,  that  they 
were  represented  in  the  House  of  the  second 
estate,  and  therefore  had  no  right  to  intrude  upon 
the  councils  of  the  third  estate,  could  not  there- 
fore apply  to  deacons.  W.  C. 

Filace  (2““^  S.  xi.  349.)  — J.  K.  will  find  the 
filace  in  common  use  in  nearly  all  solicitors’,  and 
in  most  Government  offices.  It  is  used  exactly  as 
J.  K.  describes  : the  documents  are  filed  by  means 
of  the  tag,  and  the  bundle  is  tied  up  with  the 
extra  string.  They  are  commonly  made  of  a green 
silk  cord,  but  sometimes  of  whip-cord.  A very 
common  use  for  them  is,  to  file  the  votes  and  pro- 
ceedings of  Parliament,  at  least  among  those  who 
take  in  the  papers  in  question.  J.  A.  Pn. 

The  filace  is  still  in  use  in  at  least  one  of  the 
Government  offices.  A few  weeks  ago,  I saw  a 
bundle  of  papers  from  either  the  “ Charity  Com- 
mission,” or  the  office  of  the  “ Copyhold  and 
Tithe  Commissioners”  (I  cannot  remember  which), 
fastened  together  by  a filace,  consisting  of  a 
green  silk  string,  with  a tag  at  one  end,  and  a 
socket  at  the  other,  into  which  the  tag  fitted 
tightly.  I did  not  particularly  examine  it  at  the 
time,  and  am  writing  now  from  recollection ; but 
I believe  the  main  features  to  be  as  I have  stated 
them.  O.  H.  De  Cromer. 

Roger  Cocks  (2“^  S.  xi.  370.),  was  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  B.A.  1611-12.  Besides  the 
work  noticed  by  your  correspondent  J.  M.,  he  is 
author  of  Latin  Yerses  in  the  University  Collection 
on  the  Death  of  Henry.,  Prince  of  Wales.,  1612,  and 
An  Answer  to  a Booh  set  forth  by  Sir  Edward 
Peyton,  carrying  this  title,  A Discourse  con- 
cerning the  Fitness  of  the  Posture  necessary  to  be 
used  in  taking  the  Sacram,ent.  Bond.  4to.  1642. 
He  appears  to  have  been  in  holy  orders. 

C.  H.  & Thompson  Cooper. 

Cambridge. 

Joan,  Princess  of  Wales  (2”*^  S.  xi.  287.)  — 
The  supposed  coffin-lid  of  Joan,  Princess  of 
Wales,  the  natural  daughter  of  King  John,  was 
found  in  the  church  of  Beaumaris,  and  is  en- 
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graved  in  Boutell’s  Christian  Monuments  in  Eng- 
land  and  Wales,  from  which  it  is  extracted  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  March,  1850.  It  is 
now  placed  in  a sepulchral  alcove  in  the  park  of 
Sir  Richard  Bulkeley,  near  Beaumaris,  a view  of 
which  is  given  in  the  Gentlemaifi! s Magazine  for 
Jan.  1842,  from  a drawing  by  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare, 
accompanied  by  some  genealogical  and  biogra- 
phical remarks  by  J-  G-.  N. 

Pomona  (2"^  S.  xi.  12.  73.  113.)— See  also  the 
valuable  paper.  Geographical  Elucidations  of  the 
Scottish  and  Irish  Local  Names  occurring  in  the 
Sagas,  by  Prof.  P.  A.  Munch,  as  translated  by  me 
from  the  original  in  the  Annaler  for  Nordisk 
Oldliyndighed,  and  printed  in  Memoires  de  la  Soc. 
Iloy.  des  Antiquaires  du  Nord,  1845-1849,  Copen- 
hagen, 1852.  Prof.  M.  shows,  at  p.  222-4,  that 
the  whole  is  a mistake,  not  of  Solinus,  but  of  some 
of  his  readers,  and  thus  translates  the  passage  in 
the  Latin  author  : “ But  Thyle  is  fruitful  and 
rich  in  long-continuing  crops.”  He  adds  : — 

“ The  usual  name  of  this  imaginary  Pomona,  Main- 
land, answers  to  the  Old  Northern  Meginland,  i.  e.  fast 
land,  head-land,  and  simply  distinguishes  it  as  being 
the  largest  and  chief  of  the  ilands.” 

George  Stephens. 

Cheapinghaven,  Denmark. 

Paris,  Testament  of  1662  (2“'*  S.  xi.  189. 
350,)_Canon  Williams’s  note  on  this  subject  re- 
minds me  that  you  have  probably  never  received 
a note  I sent  you  on  the  appearance  of  Dr.  N'eli- 
gan’s  Query,  stating  that  the  British  Museum 
possessed  a copy  of  the  French  IST.  T.  in  question. 

G.  M.  G. 

West  Indian  Engineers  (2*^'*  S.  x.  449.)  — I 
Ffegret  that  absence  abroad  prevents  my  answer- 
ing at  length  M.  S.  R.’s  Queries,  but  on  return  I 
shall  be  glad  to  do  so.  Seal. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 


wanted  to  purchase. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.  of  the  following  Books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  and  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose ; — 


Christian  Observer  for  1841.  

I/AKEs  OP  Westmoreeand.  Parts  X.  Rud  XVII.  Fi^er,  1834. 

History  op  British  Birds.  Royal  8vo.  Printed  by  Hodgson,  1/9/ • 
Notes  AND  Queries.  Monthly  Part,  Jan.  1853. 

Ieldstrated  Times.  Nos.  56  and  .57,  1856  ; and  last  half  (double).  No. 
117,  July,  1857. 

Wanted  by  J.  Waller,  58.  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


Letters  op  Ferguson  the  Astronomer.  Any  persons  having  auto- 
graph letters  of  James  Ferguson  the  Astronomer,  are  requested  to  ad- 
dress to  Dr,  Henderson,  St.  Helen’s,  Lancashire. 


Vince’s  Astronomy.  3Vo1s. 

Wanted  by  William  Cornish,  40.  New  Street,  Birmingham. 


Wesley’s  Works.  8vo.  Vol.  I.  1809. 

Original  Family  Sermons.  Vol.  V.  i -r-r  ■, 

Nichol’s  Leicestershire.  Vol.  I.,  Part  II.;  Vol.  III.,  Part  II.;  and 
Vol.  IV., Parts  I.  and  II. 

Wanted  by  J.  H.  W.  Cadhy,  83.  New  Street,  Birmingham. 


Whitaker’s  Whalley.  L,  P.,  proofs.  1818. 

Craven.  L.  P.,  proofs.  1S12. 

Leeds.  L.  P.,  India  proofs.  Best  edition. 

Richmondshire.  L.  P.,  India  proofs.  Best  edition. 

Ormerod’s  Cheshire. 

Gdillim’s  Heraldry.  1724.  t j-  ^ 

Scott’s  Provincial  Antiquities.  L.  P.,  India  proois. 

Gregson’s  Fragments  of  Lancashire.  Last  edition,  proois. 

Evans’s  Old  Ballads  Enlarged.  1810_. 

Dibdiin’s  Northern  Tour.  L.  P.,  proofs.  18ot. 

Thomas  a Kempis.  L.  P.,  India  proofs. 

Vetosta  Monumenta,  Bayeux  Tapestry,  &e.  &c.  . , 

Daniel’s  Rural  Sports.  Original  edition,  and  Supplementary  vol. 
Barnes’s  Lancashire.  L.P.,  proofs. 

Wanted  by  Boydell  Houghton,  43.  Fountain  Street,  Manchester. 

Catlin  (Zachary),  Hidden  Treasure ; Two  Sermons  on  Matthew  xiii. 

44.  4to.  1633. 

Faber  (G.S.)—  . 

(1.)  House  of  many  Mansions.  2nd  edition.  1854.  8yo. 

(2.)  Fruits  of  Infidelity  contrasted  with  Fruits  of  Christianity.  ]2mo. 

(3.)  The"  Three  unproved  Assertions.  12mo.  1850. 

GoOdwin  (.John)—  . ^ , 

(1.)  The  Saint’s  Interest  in  God.  1640. 

12.)  God  a good  Master  and  Protector  to  his  People.  1641. 

(3.)  The  Return  of  Mercies.  1641.  , . 

(4.)  Animadversions  upon Mr.  Walker  s Discourse.  1641, 

(5.)  The  Butcher’s  Blessing.  1642. 

(6.)  Moses  made  Angry.  1651. 

(7.)  The  Triers  or  Tormentors  Tried  and  cast.  1657. 

GooDmN*'(THOM"As),^^ermon  on  Patience  from  James  i.  1—6.  12mo. 

1666.  [Anony.] 

Lamb  (Thomas) — 

(1.)  Stop  to  the  Curse  of  Separation.  1676—77.  ^ 

(2.)  A Fresh  Suit  against  Independency,  or  the  National  Church-way 
vindicated.  1677. 

Sweeper  Treatise  declaring  the  True  Nobleman  and  the  base 

Worldling.  4to.  1622.  ^ 

(2.)  Israel’s  Redemption  by  Christ,  &c.  4to.  1622. 

Sterry  (Peter),  Sermons  before  House  of  Commons,  &c.4to.  1645-60. 
Thorpe  (Edmund),  Animadversions  on  Truman  8 Natural  and  Moral 
Impotency.  Any  other  of  his  books.  j 

Loveday  (Samuel),  Hatred  of  Esau  and  Love  of  Jacob  unfolded.  1650. 

Wanted  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  1st  Manse,  Kinross. 

Greek  Testament.  Colincei  Editio.  8vo.  Paris,  153U 

Lillian  and  other  Poems,  by  W.  M.  Praed.  _ 12mo.  New  York.  1852. 

Churchill’s  Poems.  Pickering’s  Aldine  edition. 

The  London  Stage.  Vol.  II.  Sherwood  & Jones,  1826. 

Wanted  by  P.  Spencer,  Temple  Ewell,  Dover. 

Any  early  editions  of  the  Works  of  Bishops- Challoner  and  Hay,  and 
of  Mr.  Gother. 

•rxT. — Utr  W H-  'Rmisifi..  'Rfl.rwftll.  HinckleVo 


^0ttce^  t0  C0rrtiSii0ntfeuti^* 

We  are  compelled  this  week  to  postpone  our  usual  Notes  on  Books. 

Dr.  Rimbault’s  interesting  Tyhtimian  Gleanings  is  in  type,  and  shall 
iave  early  insertion. 

Touton  (2nd  S.  xi.  371.)  A valued  correspondent  has  kindly  direeped 
wr  attention  to  a mistake  into  which  we  have  fallen  respecting  me  acOml 
scene  of  the  conflict  between  the.  Lancastrians  and  YorJ^wts  on  Palm  Sun- 

iay,H6\.  We  were  misledby  the  description  of  the  R^IBirse  mthe 

Beauties  of  England  and  Wales  (.Warwickshire),  xv.  187.  The  battle  of 
Towton  was  fought  in  Yorkshire. 

Angier  Family. —H.  A.  T.  is  requested  to  say  how  aletter  can  be  ad- 
dressed to  him. 

In  Mr.  Gyll's  Letter,  ant&  p.  414.,  col.  h.  1.  5.  for  “ proprietary  ” read 
'*  propriety,”  an  obvious  slip  of  the  pen,  which  we  ought  to  have  cor- 
rected. 

B.  H.  C.  is  thanked  for  his  friendly  hints,  which  shall  not  he  lost 
sight  of. 

A.  Z.  The  authorship  of'’’’  The  Honorable  Entertainment  given  to  the 
Queen's  Majestie  at  Elvetham,  1591,”  was  unknown  to  Nichols. 

D.  C.  must  procure  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Duncan  Carnpbell,  by 
Dan.  Defoe.  Also,  A Spy  upon  the  Conjuror;  or  a Collection  of  suppl- 
ing Stories  relating  to  Mr.  Duncan  Campbell.  By  aLady,8vo.  1724 ; and 
The  Dumb  Projector;  being  a surprising  Account  of  a Trip  to  Holland 
made  by  Mr.  Duncan  Campbell,  1725, 8vo. 

W.  The  origin  of  the  bishoprick  ofSodor,  will  be  found  in  our  2nd  S. 
iii.  129. 

Errata.  — 2nd  S.  p.  xi.  p.  408.  col.  i.  line  7.  from  bottom  for  “ who  ” 
read“  whom  ; ” col.  ii.  1.  20. /or  “ Loft  ” read  “ Lofft.” 

“Notes  and  Queries”  is  published  at  noon  on  Friday,  and  is  also 
Issued  in  Monthly  Parts.  The  Subscription  for  Stamped  Copies /or 


lariy  xndexj  us  ho.  iu..,  may  he  p 

ivour  o/Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy.  186.  Fj 
!i!  Communications  for 


)aiu  uy  J.  i/ot  \jjj<ice  Order  in 
u'Aj.Dx,  loa.  j.'xBBT  Street,  E.C.;  to  whom 
Editor  should  be  addressed. 
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Notes  on  Books. 


LONDON  LIBRARIES. 

{Continued  from  p.  424.) 

Harleian.  — For  libraries  in  more  expressly 
particular  hands,  the  first  and  most  universal  in 
England,  must  be  reckoned  the  Harleian,  or  Earl 
of  Oxford’s  library,  begun  by  his  father  and  con- 
tinued by  himself.  He.  has  the  rarest  books  of  all 
countries,  languages,  and  sciences,  and  the  greatest 
number  of  any  collector  we  ever  had,  in  manu- 
script as  well  as  in  print ; thousands  of  fragments, 
some  a thousand  years  old;  vellum  books,  some 
written  over ; all  things  especially  respecting 
English  History,  personal  as  well  as  local,  particu- 
lar as  well  as  general.  He  has  a great  collection 
of  Bibles,  &c.,  in  all  versions,  and  editions  of  all 
the  first  printed  books,  classics,  and  others  of 
our  own  country,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil,  by 
Caxton,  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  Pynson,  Berthelet, 
Rastall,  Grafton,  and  the  greatest  number  of  pam- 
phlets and  prints  of  English  heads  of  any  other 
person.  Abundance  of  ledgers,  chartularies,  old 
deeds,  charters,  patents,  grants,  covenants,  pedi- 
grees, inscriptions,  &c.,  and  original  letters  of 
eminent  persons  as  many  as  would  fill  two  hun- 
dred volumes ; all  the  collections  of  his  librarian 
Humphrey  Wanley,  of  Stow,  Sir  Symonds  D’Ewes, 


Prynne,  Bishop  Stillingfleet,  John  Bagford,  Le 
Neve,  and  the  flower  of  a hundred  other  libraries.^ 

Bishop  Moore.  — Dr.  John  Moore,  the  late 
Bishop  of  Ely,  had  also  a prodigious  collection  of 
books,  written  as  well  as  printed  on  vellum,  some 
very  ancient,  others  finely  illuminated.  He  had  a 
Capgrave’s  Chronicle^  books  of  the  first  printing 
at  Mentz,  and  other  places  abroad,  as  also  at  Ox- 
ford, St.  Alban’s,  Westminster,  &c.  After  his 
death  his  late  majesty  bought  them  for  seven 
thousand  pounds,  and  gave  them  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge.^ 

Earl  of  Clarendon.  — Henry  Earl  of  Claren- 
don had  a vast  treasury  of  curiosities  in  this  kind ; 
he  spent  his  whole  time  and  substance  too  almost, 
I may  say,  upon  inquiries  and  purchases  of  iMJoks 
and  pamphlets,  manuscripts,  and  medals ; in  the 
latter  article  whereof  Mr.  Evelyn  was  greatly  be- 
holden to  his  communications  in  the  compiling 
his  Numismata  [Bond,  fob  1697.]  Of  some  of  his 
printed  books,  and  such  as  were  burnt  at  Corn- 
bury,  there  are  catalogues  in  print ; but  not  of 
half  the  manuscripts  he  bought.  For  safety  he 
reposited  them  in  St.  Martin’s  Library,  then  built 
by  Archbishop  Tenison,  when  Dr.  Gibson,  now 
Bishop  of  London,  took  a catalogue  of  them,  which 
being  styled  Tenisoniana  a just  offence  was  taken 
by  the  honourable  owner,  and  as  Dr.  Bawlinson  has 
observed,  the  MSS.  were  immediately  removed.'*' 
This  noble  Earl  bought  all  Sir  James  Ware’s  col- 
lection relating  to  Ireland,  now  in  the  possession 


1 The  first  considerable  purchase  of  books  by  Robert 
Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  was  made  in  August,  1705,  and 
which  by  means  of  agents  abroad  as  well  at  home,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  in  1724,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
libraries  in  England.  Edward,  the  second  Earl,  that 
noble  patron  of  literature  and  learned  men,  continued  to 
make  additions  with  equal  zeal  and  liberality.  At  his 
death  on  June  16,  1741,  this  noble  collection  included 
nearly  8,000  volumes  of  MSS. ; about  50,000  volumes  of 
printed  books;  41,000  prints;  and  about  350,000  pam- 
phlets. The  printed  books  were  purchased  by  Thomas 
Osborne  for  13,000Z.  to  be  dispersed;  but  fortunately  the 
collection  of  MSS.,  containing  7639  volumes,  exclusive  of 
14,236  original  rolls,  charters,  deeds,  and  other  legal  in- 
struments, was  purchased  by  government  for  the  sum  of 
10,000Z. 

2 Dr.  John  Moore,  successively  Bishop  of  Norwich  and 
Ely,  died  31st  July,  1714.  His  curious  and  magnificent 
library,  consisting  of  30,755  volumes,  was  purchased  in 
1715  by  George  I.  for  6,000  guineas,  who  presented  it  to 
the  Public  Library  at  Cambridge.  It  fills  up  the  rooms 
on  the  north  and  west  sides  of  the  court  over  the  philoso- 
phy and  divinity  schools,  arranged  in  twenty-six  classes. 
For  memoranda  of  his  printed  books  and  MSS.  see  Addit. 
MSS.  5827.  6261.  6262.,  in  the  Brit.  Museum.  Vide 
Hartshorne’s  .Boo/e  Rarities  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
pp.  18-24. 

5 Dr.  Gibson’s  Catalogue  is  entitled  Librorum  Manu- 
scriptorum  in  duabus  insignibus  Bibliothecis,  altera  Te- 
nisoniana Londini,  altera  Dugdaliana  Oxonii  Catalogus. 
Oxon.  1692,  4to.” 

4 The  English  Topographer,  p.  115.,  1720,  8vo. 
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of  the  Duke  of  Chandos.^  He  had  abundance  of 
other  manuscripts,  ancient  and  modern,  of  which 
I have  seen  many  chests  full,  for  he  was  an  inde- 
fatigable collector,  and  held  correspondence  with 
moS  of  the  learned  and  curious  men  of  his  time, 
who  were  continually  addressing  him  with  some 
historical  or  political  observations  and  tracts  or 
others ; but  how  scattered  and  consumed,  most  of 
them  I fear,  it  is  a grief  for  me  to  think.®  He 
wrote  many  himself,  and  published  some,  but  they 
have  not  his  name.  He  had  great  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  the  Peerage,  Privileges,  and  Cus- 
toms of  Parliament,  Prerogative,  &c.  Whilst 
young,  and  with  his  father  Sir  Edward  Hyde 
abroad,  he  was  much  trained  in  reading,  translat- 
ing the  epistolary  intercourses  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent;  (he)  translated  all  Cardinal  D Ossat s 
Letters  into  English  and  I have  seen  the  fair 
copy  of  his  own  hand  in  a thick  volume  of  above 
1000  pages  folio.  His  father  then  also  engaged 
him  to  a translation  of  the  Marquis  de  Rosny  s 
negotiations  in  England,  1603,  out  of  the  Memoirs 
of  the  said  Marquis,  afterwards  Duke  of  Sully,  as 
the  best  rudiments  of  such  knowledge  as  is  neces- 
sary in  the  arts  of  government  and  negotiation. 
And  indeed  that  account,  though  somewhat  prolix, 
is  the  most  copious,  and  gives  the  best  light  into 
the  parties  and  factions,  prospects  and  pursuits  of 
the  English  Court,  the  best  introduction  to  our 
history  upon  the  succession  of  the  Scottish  line,  of 
any  that  is  to  be  found  in  all  our  own  chronicles. 
At  other  times  his  father  employed  him  as  his 
amanuensis,  and  in  transcribing  his  own  corre- 
spondence, historical  and  political,  particularly  his 
Essays  and  Discourses,  Moral  and  Divine,  whereof 
during  our  domestic  discords,  he  wrote  many 
abroad,  as  he  did  afterwards  also  in  his  exile.  The 


5 Sir  James  Ware’s  MS.  collections  relative  to  Ireland 
were  purchased  of  his  heir  by  Henry,  second  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  when  lord-lieutenant  in  1686,  and  after  his 
death  by  the  Duke  of  Chandos.  These  underwent  a 
second  dispersion  by  public  auction,  1745-6.  Dr.  Milles, 
Dean  of  Exeter,  whose  uncle  had  considerable  property 
in  Ireland,  purchased  a large  part,  and  deposited  them  in 
the  British  Museum,  Addit,  MSS.  4755.  to  4802.  Of  these 
MSS.  a Catalogue  was  printed  at  Dublin  in  1648,  and 
again  by  Bernard,  Catalogi  Librorum  Manuscr  iptorum  An- 
gli(R  et  Hihernice,  tom.  ii.  part  ii.,  p.  3.,  Oxon.  1697. 

6 See  an  interesting  chapter  on  the  fate  of  the  Claren- 
don manuscripts  in  Lady  Theresa  Lewis’s  Lives  of  the 
Friends  and  Contemporaries  of  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon, 
i.  65*-87.* 

^ Arnoldus  D’Ossat,  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Rennes,  and 
afterwards  of  Bayeux.  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.  he  was  sent  to  Rome  to  effect  a reconciliation 
between  Clement  VIII.  and  his  royal  master.  He  died 
on  March  13, 1604.  His  Life,  by  Madame  Thiroux  D’Ar- 
conville,  is  in  2 vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1771.  Dr.  Rawlinson 
says,  » The  Letters  of  this  great  Cardinal  contain  all  the 
negociations  relating  to  the  affair  of  the  absolution  of 
Henry  IV. ; and,  according  to  the  politicians,  may  be  a 
model  to  those  who  treat  with  the  Court  of  Rome.  ’ The 
best  edition  is  that  of  1708,  Lettres  avec  de$  Notes  His- 


folio  volume  lately  printed  ® contains  not  a quar- 
ter of  the  said  Chancellor  Clarendon’s  Remains, 
one  of  the  most  important  of  which,  and  that  he 
principally  designed  for  posthumous  publication, 
was  his  own  Life,  fairly  transcribed  by  his  secre- 
tary Mr.  Shaw,  for  the  press,  in  near  200  pages 
folio ; but,  through  certain  womanish  fears  of  its 
throwing  sopae  odium  on  the  memory  of  other 
persons,  it  has  been  denied  the  justice  of  clearing 
his  own.  From  such  laudable  applications  of  the 
father,  the  son  became  such  a lover  of  the  like, 
that  I have  been  assured  by  his  own  sister,  the 
Lady  Francis  Keightley,  that  he  spent  no  less 
than  an  hundred  thousand  pounds  upon  the  collec- 
tions aforesaid. 

The  Earl  of  Sunderland  made  an  admirable 
collection  of  books  in  polite  learning,  particularly 
the  rarest  editions  of  the  classicks,  &c.  The  King 
of  Denmark  proffered  his  heirs  thirty  thousand 
pounds  for  it,  and  Queen  Zara  ® would  have  in- 
clined them  to  part  with  it ; but  for  the  honour  of 
England  it  still  retains  those  jewels  though  it 
coiTld  not  that  jewel  little  regretted,  which  the 
French  King  gave  twice  that  money  for.^  His  Lord- 
ship  bought  the  collection  made  by  Mr.  Adrian 
Beverland®,  which  was  very  choice  in  its  kind. 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  best  way  of  gathering  a li- 
brary, especially  if  the  collector  was  of  our  own 
profession,  taste,  &c.  It  saves  a great  deal  of  time, 
trouble,  and  money ; for  duplicates  and  subjects 
disregarded  by  one  man  will  be  as  much  another’s 
choice;  besides,  this  wholesale  method  often  supplies 
the  purchasers  with  many  rarities  he  would  other- 
wise never  have  known  of,  or  might  search  to 
pick  up  singly  in  vain  his  whole  life.  This  was  the 
method  taken  by  the  Earl  of  Anglesey,  who  in  the 
thirty  years  he  disposed  himself  this  way,  bought 
several  whole  libraries,  particularly  that  of  Mr. 


torigues  et  Politigues  de  31,  Amelot  De  la  Houssaie,  Amst. 
12mo.  5 vols.  ^ - 

8 The  Miscellaneous  Works  of  the  Right  Hon.  Edward, 
Earl  of  Clarendon ; being  a Collection  of  several  valuable 
Tracts  written  by  that  eminent  Statesman,  published 
from  his  Lordship’s  original  MSS.  fol.  1727,  1751.  These 
tracts  were  obtained  from  the  Chancellor’s  youngest 
daughter,  Lady  Frances  Keightley. 

9 Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough. 

1 Charles  Spencer,  third  Earl  of  Sunderland  (ob. 
April  19,  1722)  was  distinguished  by  his  encouragement 
of  learning  and  learned  men.  {Spectator,  vol.  vi.  Dedi- 
cation.) His  library  was  removed  to  Blenheim  in  1749, 
comprising  upwards  of  17,000  volumes,  in  various  lan- 
guages, arts,  and  sciences,  all  arranged  in  elegant  cases, 
with  gilt  wire  latticed  doors. 

2 Probably  an  allusion  to  the  Pitt  diamond,  purchased 
by  the  regent  of  France  in  1717,  as  a jewel  for  the 
crown.  Jeffreys  says  the  price  paid  for  it  was  125,000Z., 
other  authors  say  130,000Z. 

3 Adrian  Beverland,  a classical  scholar,  meniorable  for 
his  learning,  the  licentious  character  of  his  writings,  and 
his  contrition.  He  died  about  1713. 
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Oldenburgh,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society 
Hence  his  collection  was  so  numerous  ; hence  so 
universal,  so  extraordinary  for  its  abundance,  as 
well  as  scarcity  thereof ; hence  such  recourse,  such 
acknowledgment  thereunto  by  many  persons  of 
honour  and  learning,  though  possessed  of  very 
great  libraries  themselves,  for  the  sight  of  many 
they  could  no  where  else  see.  But  this,  in  October, 
1686,  was  divided  and  dispersed  again  by  an  auc- 
tion, as  though  it  had  never  been,  as  appears  by 
the  Catalogue  then  printed  in  quarto,  and  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Tho.  Philipps,  his  Lordship’s  Gen- 
tleman.^ 

Sir  Hans  Sloane  has  a very  large  Collection 
of  Books  in  all  faculties  and  languages,  old 
printed  books  and  manuscripts,  whereof  he  hp 
about  3000  volumes,  and  above  1200  of  them  in 
folio.  Above  all,  his  library  is  one  of  the  most 
complete  in  Travels,  Voyages,  and  Natural  His- 
tory in  Europe.  A large  museum  of  natural  and 
artificial  rarities,  as  shells,  jewels,  fossils,  plants, 
animals,  medals,  antique  and  modern,  Roman  and 
Greek  antiquities,  ores  of  all  sorts,  a vast  quantity 
of  which  had  been  collected  by  that  great  virtuoso 
Mr.  William  Charleton®,  consisting  together  of 
the  greatest  variety  in  England.  He  has  great 
books  of  plants,  all  exotic  and  native  ; an  extra- 
ordinary collection  of  voyages,  travels,  and  dis- 
coveries in  most  European  languages ; many 
manuscripts  never  printed,  in  Latin,  Italian, 
Spanish,  French,  German,  Dutch,  Flemish,  and 
English.'^ 


4 Henry  Oldenburgh,  a mathematician  and  natural 
philosopher,  born  in  1626,  and  died  in  1678.  Vide 
Wood’s  Fasti,  (Bliss) ; Martin’s  Biog.  Philosnphica,  p. 
109 ; Worthington’s  Diary,  i.  192 ; Gent.  Mag.  li.  629 ; 
Nichols’s  Lit.  Anec.  iv.  442;  and  “N.  & Q.”  2nd  S.  vi. 
270. 

5 Arthur  Annesley,  first  Earl  of  Anglesey  of  that 
family : ob.  April  6,  1686.  The  Catalogue  of  his  library 
is  entitled  “ Bibliotheca  Anglesiana,  sive  Catalogus  vari- 
orum librorum  in  quavis  lingua,  et  facultate  insignium : 
quos  cum  ingenti  sumptu  et  summa  diligentia  sibi  pro- 
curavit  Honoratiss.  Arthur  Comes  D’Anglesej^  Privati 
olim  Sigilli  Custos,  et  Carolo  Secundo  a Secretioribus 
Conciliis.  Quorum  Auctio  habebitur  Londini,  in  Aildibus 
Nigri  Cygni  ex  adverse  Australis  Porticus  Ecclesiae 
Cathed.  Paulin  in  Caemiterio  D.  Paul.  25  die  Octob.  1686. 
Per  Thomam  Philippum,  Generosum,  olim  Oeconomum 
prsedicto  Coiniti.  4to.  1686.”  This  sale  is  memorable 
for  the  discovery  of  the  Earl’s  note  on  the  fly-leaf  of  a 
copy  of  El/ctoi/  'Baa-iXiK-q,  attributing  this  work  to  Bishop 
Gauden,  which  occasioned  a keen  controversy. 

6 Evelyn,  in  his  Diary,  Dec.  16,  1687,  says,  “ I car- 
ried the  Countess  of  Sunderland  to  see  the  rarities  of 
one  Mr.  Charlton  [Courten  is  the  family  name]  in  the 
Middle  Temple,  who  showed  us  such  a collection  as  I 
had  never  seen  in  all  my  travels.  It  consisted  of  minia- 
tures, drawings,  shells,  insects,  medals,  animals,  minerals, 
precious  stones,  &c.  This  gentleman’s  Collection  is  esti- 
mated at  8,000Z.”  See  also  for  Evelvn’s  second  visit, 
Mar.  11,  1690. 

7 Sir  Hans  Sloane  died  on  the  11th  Jan.  1763.  His 


Dr.  Mead  has  also  a renowned  library,  some 
of  which  he  picked  up  at  Rome  many  years  ago, 
and  industriously  made  improvements  ever  since.® 

The  Earl  of  Carbury  has  a noble  collection  ; 
amongst  them  many  relating  to  mystical  divinity. 

The  Earl  of  Kent  has  spared  for  no  cost  to 
collect  a library  of  English  history,  journals  of 
parliament,  visitations,  pedigrees,  &c. 

The  Earl  of  Pembroke  ^ is  stored  with  anti- 
quities relating  to  medals,  lives,  also  with  seals, 
figures,  busts  and  sculptures  in  marble  and  in 
precious  stones. 

The  Lord  Somers’s  collection  consisted  in  the 
laws  of  this  and  other  nations  in  various  languages, 
and  of  our  own  English  historians,  both  printed 
and  in  manuscript.  I think  they  are  now  in  the 
custody  of  Sir  Joseph  Jekyl,  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
who  being  now  dead,  they  are  to  be  sold  by  auc- 
tion.^ 

The  Lord  Halifax^  made  an  excellent  collec- 
tion ; they  were  well  chosen  and  well  digested. 

The  Duke  of  Kingston  has  also  a very  nume- 
rous and  valuable  library,  whereof  he  has  printed 
a Catalogue.®  The  Lord  Hay^  has  also  made 
many  curious  collections  for  several  years  past. 
His  Lordship  has  also  large  and  well  chosen  col- 
lections in  Civil  Law  and  Mathematics.  The  Lord 
Colerain  and  Bishop  Kennett  had  a library  of 
lives. 


collections,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  were  purchased 
by  parliament  for  20,000Z,  His  MSS.  consist  of  4100 
volumes,  of  which  a Catalogue  was  compiled  by  Samuel 
Avscough,  2 vols.  4to.  1782. 

8 Richard  Mead,  M.D.  died  on  Feb.  16,  1754.  The 
sale  of  his  library  in  Nov.  and  Dec.  1754,  lasted  for  fifty- 
seven  days,  and  realised  5518/.  10s,  lid:  his  pictures, 
coins,  and  other  antiquities,  10,550/.  18s. 

9 Henry  Herbert,  ninth  Earl.  Vide  Nichols’s  Literary 
Anecdotes,  passim. 

1 John  Lord  Somers  died  on  the  26th  of  April,  1716. 
Addison  dedicated  to  him  the  first  volume  of  the  Spec- 
tator. The  collection  called  the  Soiners  Tracts,  first 
printed  in  1748,  in  sixteen  volumes,  4to.,  and  again  in 
1809 — 15,  in  thirteen  volumes,  4to.,  edited  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  consists  of  scarce  pamphlets  selected  principally 
from  the  library  of  Lord  Somers.  A valuable  collection 
of  original  letters  arid  other  papers  left  by  his  lordship 
was  consumed  in  a fire  which  happened  in  the  Cham- 
bers of  the  Hon,  Charles  Yorke  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Square, 
on  the  29th  Jan.  1752. 

2 Charles  Montagu,  created  Earl  of  Halifax,  and 
Viscount  Sunbury,  co.  Middlesex,  14th  Oct.  1714:  ob. 
1715. 

5 Evelyn  Pierrepoint,  the  first  Duke:  ob.  1726.  The 
Catalogue  of  his  library  made  seventy- seven  sheets  of 
folio,  of  which  only  twenty  copies  were  printed.  It  is 
adorned  with  head  and  tail  pieces  of  the  Duke’s  house, 
library,  gardens,  &c. 

4 George  Henry  Hay,  of  Pedwardine,  afterwards  the 
7th  Earl  of  Kinnoul  in  Scotland : ob.  1758. 
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• Kichard  Smyth. — For  persons  of  inferior  rank, 
we  never  had  one  more  successful  in  his  time  for 
picking  up  whatsoever  was  valuable  and  scarce, 
and  in  such  variety  or  abundance,  than  Mr.  Henry 
[Richard]  Smyth,  Secondary  of  the  Poultry  Comp- 
ter. There  was  no  day  passed  over  his  head  in 
which  he  visited  not  Moorfields,  Little  Britain,  or 
Paul’s  Churchyard  ; and  for  many  years  together 
suffered  nothing  to  escape  him  that  was  rare  and 
remarkable.  He  had  laid  in  a good  stock  of  ac- 
quaintance with  all  our  writers  and  eminent  men  ; 
knew  their  characters  and  their  compositions,  and, 
therefore,  how  much  from  time  to  time  he  wanted 
to  make  any  argument,  controversy,  &c.,  com- 
plete. He  had  pamphlets  as  valuable  as  manu- 
scripts ; was  an  author,  as  well  as  a buyer  of 
books  : but  they  fell  to  the  auctioneer,  Richard 
Chiswell,  at  last,  in  May,  1682  ; and  were  sold  at 
the  Swan  in  Bartholomew  Close.  So  no  footstep 
of  this  extraordinary  library  remains,  which  makes 
perhaps  the  richest  Catalogue  of  any  private  li- 
brary we  have  to  show  in  print,  making  above 
400  pages  in  a very  broad- leaved  and  close 
printed  quarto.^ 

Mr.  Secretary  Pepys  was  a great  virtuoso  in 
collections  of  this  nature  ; they  consisted  much  in 
English  History,  both  by  land  and  sea,  much  re- 
lating to  the  Admiralty  and  maritime  affairs.  He 
collected  very  much  from  the  Records  in  the 
Tower ; had  many  fine  models  and  new  inven- 
tions of  ships  and  historical  paintings  of  them  — 
as  the  drawing  of  Henry  VHI.’s  navy  ; had  many 
books  of  mathematics  and  other  sciences  : many 
costly  curiosities  relating  to  the  City  of  London — 
as  views,  maps,  palaces,  churches,  coronations, 
funerals,  mayoralties,  habits,  heads  of  all  our 
famous  men,  drawn  as  well  as  printed  ; the  most 
complete  of  anything  in  its  kind.  He  had  also 
the  copies  and  writing  books  of  many  dexterous 
calligraphers ; the  best  collection  in  Europe,  ex- 
cept perhaps  Mr.  Robert  More’s,  who  succeeded 
to  CoL  John  Ayres,  his  collection  as,  well  as  his 
^ business  in  Paul’s  School  for  some  years.  A man 
"whose  free  and  generous  spirit  appeared  in  his 
pen,  and  his  ingenious  fancy  at  his  finger’s  end. 
Mr.  Pepys  collected  also  many  graved  devices, 
title-pages,  and  frontispieces  of  foreign  as  well  as 
domestic  gravers,  much  augmented  by  his  nephew 
and  Mr.  Jackson.  With  many  other  curious  col- 
lections, disposed  very  methodically  for  the  easy 
finding  any  author  on  any  subject,  and  the  least 
piece  as  soon  as  the  largest.®  Ho  catalogue  is 

5 Richard  Smyth’s  interesting  Ofeiiwary  has  been  edited 
by  Sir  iienry  Ellis  for  the  Camden  Society.  For  notices 
of  this  collector,  consult  “N.  & Q.”  1®*  S.  ii.  389. ; S. 
iii.  112. ; and  viii.  87.  The  Sale  Catalogue  of  Smyth’s 
library,  with  manuscript  prices,  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum. 

® The  Pepysian  library  at  Magdalene  College  is  ad- 
mirably described  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Hartshorne  in  The 


perhaps  now  perfect  except  the  Lord  Maitland’s, 
digested  by  his  own  direction ; containing  the 
author’s  name,  place,  where  printed,  printer’s 
name,  date,  and  subject-matter  contained  in  the 
book,  which  must  be  of  great  use  to  the  posses- 
sors.'^ Catalogues  of  this  nature  would  give  us 
very  great  intelligence  in  a little  time. 

The  various  tastes  and  pursuits  of  curious  men 
in  their  collections  of  this  kind,  would  be  divert- 
ing to  a satirical  genius,  when  we  know  that  the 
famous  Dryden,  and  also  Mr.  Congreve  after  him, 
had  collected  some  volumes  of  old  ballads  and 
penny  story  books.  Mr.  Hearne  had  the  like.® 
There’s  an  author  alive,  I may  venture  to  name 
him,  ’tis  Mr.  Robert  Samler,  who  would  needs 
turn  virtuoso  too,  and  have  his  collection ; which 
was,  of  all  the  printed  tobacco  papers  he  could 
anywhere  light  of,®  The  conjunction  made  them 
more  observable : 

“ Et  quae  non  prosunt  singula,  multa  juvant.” 

But  that  which  is  often  begun  in  whim  and  hu- 
mour, custom  will  by  degrees  turn  to  serious  ap- 
plication and  solicitude,  and  so  it  has  proved  here. 
But  enough  of  this. 

Mr.  Wild,  who  formerly  lived  in  Bloomsbury, 
had  a good  collection  in  husbandry  and  architec- 


Booh  Rarities  in  the  University  of  Camhi'idge,  pp.  219 — 
269.  Consult  also  Nichols’s  Literary  Anecdotes,  iv.  650., 
and  The  Diary  and  Correspondence  of  Samuel  Pepys, 
Index.  When  may  we  expect  a good  biographical  ac- 
count of  this  remarkable  man  ? Owing  to  the  increasing 
weakness  of  his  eyes,  Pepys  concluded  his  Diary  with 
these  memorable  words : “And  so  I betake  myself  to  that 
course,  which  is  almost  as  much  as  to  see  myself  go  into 
my  grave : for  which,  and  all  the  discomforts  that  will 
accompany  my  being  blind,  the  good  God  prepare  me!  ” 
This  was  written  on  the  31st  of  May,  1669,  but  his  death 
did  not  take  place  until  the  26th  of  May,  1703;  so  that 
for  a period  of  thirty-four  years,  comparatively  little  is 
known  of  his  personal  history  and  connexion  with  the 
republic  of  letters.  We  believe  that  the  Life  of  Samuel 
Pepys  has  more  than  once  been  the  topic  of  conversation 
in  the  literary  gatherings  in  Albemarle  Street. 

7 Richard  "Maitland,  fourth  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  whose 
translation  of  Virgil,  while  it  remained  in  manuscript, 
was  read  and  praised  by  Dryden.  His  Catalogue  is  en- 
titled “Catalogus  Librorum  instructissimae  Bibliothecae 
Nobilis  cujusdam  Scoto-Britanni  in  quavis  lingua  et 
facultate  insignium:  quibus  adjicitur  figurarum  manu- 
delineatarum,  necnon  tabularum  aere  incisarum  per  ce- 
leberrimos  Artis  Chalcographicae  Magistros,  Colkctio 
refertissima.  Quorum  Audio  habenda  est  Londini,  ad 
insigne  Ursi  in  vico  (vulgo  dicto)  Ave  Mary-lane,  proph 
Ludgate-street,  octavo  die  Aprilis,  1689,  per  Benj.  Wal- 
ford,  Bibliop.  Bond.”  It  makes  150  closely-printed 
pages  in  4to. 

8 In  addition  to  Pepys’s  five  folio  volumes  of  curious 
Old  Ballads,  and  the  two  large  folio  volumes  of  prints 
and  drawings  to  illustrate  the  historj^  of  London,  he  made 
a collection  in  four  duodecimo  volumes  (mostly  in  black- 
letter)  of  Penny  Merriments,  Penny  Witticisms,  Penny 
Compliments,  and  Penny  Godlinesses,  each  volume  con- 
taining about  a thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  pages. 

^ What  is  known  of  this  tobacco  dilettante  ? 
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ture : so  liad  Mr.  Evelyn.  A certain  Templar 
one  of  astrology,  witchcraft,  and  magic. 

Mr.  Thomas  Britton,  the  small-coal  man  in 
St.  John’s,  Clerkenwell,  had  an  excellent  collec- 
tion of  chemical  books,  as  appears  by  the  printed 
Catalogue,  when  they  were  sold  by  auction.  He 
had  also  a great  parcel  of  music  books,  many  of 
them  pricked  with  his  own  hand.^ 

Dr.  Beaumont  collected  all  about  mystical 
divinity  and  spirits.  Mr.  C.  T.  P.,  &c.,  &c.,  col- 
lections of  feigned  miracles,  visions,  prophecies, 
revelations,  possessions,  and  pious  impostures  of 
all  kinds.  Captain  Aston,  of  voyages  and  travels 
in  most  of  the  European  languages,  as  well  as 
some  on  other  subjects.  Sir  Andrew  Fountain, 
antiquities,  prints,  and  medals.  Mr.  Serjeant 
Surgeon  Bernard,  the  fairest  and  best  editions  of 
the  classics  in  all  volumes  ; and  Mr.  Dobbins,  a 
good  collection  of  surgery.  Mr.  Huckle,  on  Tower 
Hill,  of  modern  authors  in  all  languages ; had 
great  knowledge,  and  made  a good  choice  of  cop- 
per prints.  Mr.  Graham,  Mr.  Child,  Mr.  Chiche- 
ley,  Mr.  Walter  Clavell  of  the  Temple,  have  been 
noted  for  their  collections  both  in  print  and  MS. 
This  last  bought  Giordano’s  book^,  and  gave  it  one 
of  the  Universities  to  be  answered. 

(To  he  continued.') 


1 At  the  death  of  Britton,  his  valuable  collection  of 
music  sold  for  nearly  lOOZ,  In  a mezzotinto  print  taken 
by  WoolastOD,  Britton  is  represented  tuning  a harpsichord, 
a violin  banging  on  the  side  of  the  room,  and  shelves  of 
books  before  him.  To  this  print  are  the  following  lines 
by  Prior : — 

“ Tho’  doom’d  to  Small  Coal,  yet  to  arts  ally’d, 

Rich  without  wealth,  and  famous  without  pride ; 
Music’s  best  patron,  judge  of  books  and  men, 

Belov’d  and  honour’d  by  Apollo’s  train ; 

In  Greece  or  Rome,  sure  never  did  appear, 

So  bright  a genius  in  so  dark  a sphere ; 

More  of  the  man  had  artfullj'  been  sav’d. 

Had  Kneller  painted,  and  had  Vertue  grav’d.” 

Bagford  and  Britton  used  frequently  to  indulge  in  a 
literary  chit-chat  on  old  books  and  old  manuscripts,  and 
both  agreed  to  retrieve  what  fragments  of  antiquity  they 
possibly  could.  We  have  before  us  the  Sale  Catalogue  of 
the  Sniall  Coal-Man’s  library,  and  a curious  one  it  is, 
containing  just  such  an  inventory  of  literary  relics  as 
would  have  mightily  pleased  old  Anthony  Wood,  Tom 
Hearne,  and  Browne  Willis.  It  consists  of  forty  closely- 
printed  pages  in  quarto,  and  entitled  “The  Librai'y  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Britton,  Small- Coal  Man : being  a curious 
Collection  of  Books  in  Divinity,  History,  Physick,  and 
Chimistry,  in  all  volumes;  also,  an  extraordinary  Col- 
lection of  Manuscripts  in  Latin  and  English,  will  be 
sold  by  Auction  at  Tom’s  Coffee-house,  adjoyning  to 
Ludgate,  on  Thursday  the  1st  of  November  [1715],  by 
John  Bullord.” 

2 Giordano  Bruno’s  Spaccio  de  la  Bestia  Trionfante, 
Paris,  1584,  noticed  in  The  Spectator,  No.  389.  Vide 
Nichols’s  Literary  Anecdotes,  ii.  593. ; iv.  105. 


TYBURNIAN  GLEANINGS. 

A Llistory  of  the  Gallows,  with  Biographical 
Notices  of  Jack  Ketch,  his  Antecedents  and  De- 
scendants, would  doubtless  form  a very  taking 
book ; and  it  is  a marvel  in  this  “ horror-stricken” 
age,  that  it  has  not  been  undertaken.  However, 
I throw  out  the  hint,  giving  the  benefit  of  the 
idea  to  him  who  chooses  to  adopt  it.  But  where 
are  the  materials  ? The  gallows  has  had  few  his- 
torians, and  no  one  has  yet  collected  the  biogra- 
phies of  her  chosen  sons.  Doubtless  “Tyburn’s 
fatal  tree,”  and  “Newgate’s  blackened  walls,” 
could  tell  many  a fearful  tale ; but  the  chronicles, 
if  ever  they  existed,  have  long  since  perished. 
All  we  can  now  do  is  to  collect  the  few  scattered 
materials  that  remain  to  us,  and  arrange  them  for 
the  benefit  of  future  historians.  The  example 
has  been  set  in  the  pages  of  “ N.  & Q.,”  and  I 
now  add  my  mite  towards  carrying  out  the  object 
proposed. 

The  earliest  hangman  whose  name  has  descended 
to  us,  as  far  as  I can  trace,  is  one  Bull,  who  is 
mentioned  in  his  public  capacity,  in  Gabriel  Har- 
vey’s tract  against  Nash,  called  Pierce' s Su^erero~ 
gation,  1593,  p.  73.  Probably  other  notices  of 
him  might  be  found  in  the  tracts  of  the  period. 

Bull  was  succeeded  by  the  more  celebrated 
Derrick,  who  appears  to  have  been  a “ prime 
villian,”  and  well  adapted  for  his  odious  occupa- 
tion. Derrick  cut  off  the  head  of  the  unfortunate 
Earl  of  Essex,  in  the  year  1601.  This  circum- 
stance is  the  more  remarkable  because  Derrick, 
on  one  occasion,  had  his  own  life  saved  by  the  in- 
terposition of  the  Earl.  Both  these  fkcts  are 
stated  in  a ballad  of  the  time,  quoted  by  Mr.  Col- 
lier In  No.  1006.  of  the  AthentBum,  It  seems  that 
Derrick  had  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Essex  in 
the  well-known  expedition  to  Cadiz,  and^  had 
there  hanged  no  fewer  than  twenty-three  prison- 
ers ; but  that,  having  himself  committed  a gross 
outrage  on  a woman,  he  would  have  been  hanged 
in  his  turn  had  not  Essex  interfered  to  save  him. 
In  the  ballad  in  question,  the  Earl,  on  the  scaf- 
fold, thus  addresses  his  executioner  : — 

“Derrick,  thou  know’st  at  Cales  I sav’d 
Thy  life,  lost  for  a rape  there  done ; 

Where  thou  thyself  can’st  testify 

Thine  own  hand  three -and-twenty  hung.” 

Everybody  is  familiar  with  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
allusions  to  Derrick,  and  to  his  successor  Gregory 
■ — of  whom  I shall  speak  presently — in  Sir  Mungo 
Malagrowther’s  inimitable  description  of  the  muti- 
lation of  Stubbs  and  Page  for  the  publication  of 
a violent  book  against  the  match  of  Elizabeth 
with  the  Duke  of  Alen^on.  (See  The  Fortunes 
of  Nigel.')  He  appears  to  have  gained  an  ex- 
tensive reputation,  and  to  have  been  frequently 
alluded  to  in  the  publications  of  the  day  as  a 
well-known  character.  In  Dekker’s  Bellman  of 
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London^  1608,  under  the  article  “ Prigging  Law,” 
are  the  following  notices  of  this  worth^y  : — 

“ For  he  rides  his  circuit  with  the  Devil,  and  Derrick 
must  be  his  host,  and  Tiburne  the  inne  at  which  he  will 
light.” 

At  the  gallows,  where  I leave  them  as  to  the  haven 
at  which  they  must  all  cast  anchor,  if  Derrick's  cables 
do  but  hold.” 

Again,  at  the  end  of  his  Wonderful  Year^  1603, 
is  this  passage  : — 

“ But  by  these  tricks,  imagining  that  many  thousand 
have  been  turned  wrongfully  olf  the  ladder  of  life : and 
praying  that  Derrick  or  his  successors  may  live  to  do 
those  a good  turn  that  have  done  so  to  others.  Hie  finis 
Priami ! Here  is  an  end  of  an  old  song.” 

In  the  Guirs  Horn-book,  1609 — that  amusing 
chronicle  of  life  and  manners — is  another  notice : — 

“ Salerne  stands  in  the  luxurious  country  of  Naples, 
and  who  knows  not  that  the  Neopolitan  will,  like  Derrick, 
the  hangman,  embrace  you  with  one  arm,”  &c. 

Middleton  also  mentions  him  in  the  Blache 
Booke,  1604:  — 

“Then  another  door  opening  rearward,  there  came 
puffing  out  of  the  next  room  a villanous  lieutenant  with- 
out a band,  as  if  he  had  been  new  cut  down,  like  one  at 
Wapping,  with  his  cruel  garters  about  his  neck,  which 
fitly  resembled  two  of  Derrick's  necklaces.” 

These  “ necklaces  ” are,  of  course,  the  hang- 
man’s ropes.  I pass  over  the  various  allusions  to 
him  that  occur  in  the  literature  of  the  period ; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  he  filled  his  unenviable 
calling  for  nearly  half  a century. 

In  a political  broadside  entitled  Prattle  your 
Pleasure,  printed  in  1647,  he  is  thus  spoken  of : — 
“ Pray  staj'-  till  Sir  Thomas  doth  bring  in  the  King, 

Then  Derrick  ma}’"  chance  have  them  all  in  a string.” 

In  the  ballad  of  The  Penitent  Taylor,  printed  in 
the  same  year,  another  executioner  is  mentioned  : 

“ I had  bin  better  to  have  liv’d  in  beggery. 

Than  thus  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Gregory." 

We  have  thus,  probably,  the  exact  period  of 
his  death.  At  any  rate  he  was  dead  before  the 
year  1650,  when  Edmund  Gayton  alludes  to  him 
in  the  following  passage  in  his  Festivious  Notes 
upon  Don  Quixote,  p.  120. : 

“ And  a father  of  all  these  have,  Derick,  or  his  suc- 
cessor, and  the  mother  of  the  grand  family,  Maria  Seiss- 
Marsupia  (Moll  Cutpurse),  who  is  seldom  troubled  at 
the  loss  of  any  of  them,  having  manj’',  and  to  spare.” 

Blount,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Glossographia, 
1656,  says,  under  Deric  : — 

“ One  of  that  name  was  not  long  since  a famed  execu- 
tioner at  Tiburne.” 

Derrick  was  succeeded  by  the  notorious  Gre- 
gory Brandon,  who  seems  early  to  have  been  his 
pupil,  and  the  assistant  of  his  declining  years.  In 
a paper  called  The  Parliament  Kite,  1648,  is  the 
following : — 

“ What  would  you  say  to  see  them  fall, 

With  both  their  houses  vile ; 

Because  they  have  deceived  us  all. 

Now  Gregory  they’ll  beguile.” 


In  connexion  with  this  man  a remarkable  trick 
was  played  off  by  Balph  Brooke,  at  that  time 
York-Herald,  upon  Sir  William  Segar,  Garter- 
King-of-Arms,  as  related  in  the  life  of  Camden, 
prefixed  to  the  Britannia ; and  whence  has  ori- 
ginated the  strange  notion,  so  currently  enter- 
tained, that  an  executioner  who  had  beheaded 
any  state  criminal  for  high  treason  was  advanced 
to  the  rank  of  Esquire.  The  story  goes  that  this 
Ralph  Brooke  employed  a person  to  carry  a coat 
of  arms,  ready  drawn,  to  Garter-King-of-Arms, 
and  to  pretend  it  belonged  to  one  Gregory  Bran- 
don, a gentleman  who  had  formerly  lived  in 
London,  but  then  residing  in  Spain,  and  to  desire 
Garter  to  set  his  hand  to  it.  To  prevent  deli- 
beration, the  messenger  was  instructed  to  pretend 
that  the  vessel  which  was  to  carry  the  confirma- 
tion into  Spain,  when  it  had  received  the  seal  of 
the  office  and  Garter’s  hand,  was  just  ready  to 
sail.  This  being  done,  and  the  fees  paid,  Brooke 
carries  it  to  Thomas,  Earl  of  Arundel,  then  one 
of  the  Commissioners  for  executing  the  office  of 
Earl  Marshal,  and  in  order  to  defame  Garter,  as- 
sures his  Lordship  that  those  were  the  arms  of 
Arragon,  with  a Canton  for  Brabant,  and  that 
Gregory  Brandon  was  a mean  and  inconsiderable 
person ; which  was  true  enough,  he  being  the 
common  hangman  for  London  and  Middlesex. 
Ralph  Brooke  afterwards  confessed  the  circum- 
stance to  the  Commissioners  who  represented  the 
Earl  Marshal;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that 
Garter  was,  by  order  of  the  king,  when  he  heard 
the  case,  committed  to  prison  for  negligence,  and 
the  Herald  for  treachery.  In  this  wise  it  hap- 
pened that  Brandon  became  a gentleman,  which 
the  mob  in  joke  soon  elevated  into  Esquire, — a 
title  by  which  he  was  known  for  the  rest  of  his 
life,  and  which  was  afterwards  transferred  to  his 
successors  in  office. 

This  functionary  was  very  popular  in  his  calling, 
and  frequently  acted  as  a substitute  for  Derrick. 
The  gallows  was  sometimes  dignified  by  his  Chris- 
tian name.  Thus,  in  Mercurius  Pragmaticus,  “ a 
tragi-comedy,  acted  at  Paris  in  1641,”  is  the  fol- 
lowing lines : — - 

“ This  trembles  under  the  Black  Rod,  and  he 
Doth  fear  his  fate  from  the  Gregorian  tree.” 

Gregory  Brandon  did  not  retain  his  post  of 
cAie/ executioner  long.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Richard,  the  infamous  butcher  of  Charles  1. 
Among  the  Civil  War  Tracts  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum there  are  three  relating  to  this  man.  One 
is  entitled  “ The  Confession  of  Pichard  Brandon, 
the  Hangman,  (upon  his  Deathbed)  concerning 
his  beheading  his  late  Majesty.  Printed  in  the 
Year  of  the  Hangman’s  downfall,  1649.”  Another 
is  entitled,  The  Last  Will  and  Testament  of  Richard 
Brandon,  printed  in  the  same  Year.  The  third 
is  A Dialogue  or  Dispute  between  the  late  Hang‘ 
man  and  Death,  in  verse,  without  date. 
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At  p.  7.  of  the  second  tract,  Brandon  is  stated 
to  have  been  “ twice  condemned  by  the  law  to 
be  hanged  for  having  two  wives,  and  by  the 
mercy  of  the  state  pardoned,  as  a fit  instrument 
of  their  new  reformation.”  He  was  the  only  son 
of  Gregory  Brandon,  and  claimed  the  gallows  by 
inheritance.  The  first  he  beheaded  was  the  un- 
fortunate Earl  of  StraflTord. 

In  the  burial  register  of  St.  Mary’s,  White- 
chapel, the  following  entry  occurs  : — 

“ 1649,  June  21st.  Kich.  Brandon,  a man  out  of  Rose- 
mary Lane.” 

To  this  is  added, — 

“ This  R.  Brandon  is  supposed  to  have  cut  off  the  head 
of  Charles  the  First.”  (See  Sir  Henry  Ellis’s  Original 
Letters,  2nd  Series,  iii.  342.) 

The  next  public  hangman  was  the  well-known 
“ Squire  Dun,”  immortalized  by  Butler  in  his 
Hudihras  : — 

“ And  while  the  work  is  carrying  on, 

Be  ready  listed  under  Dun  : 

That  worthy  patriot,  once  the  bellows 
And  tinder-box  of  all  his  fellows.” 

The  same  author,  in  his  Proposals  for  forming 
Liberty  of  Conscience,  published  in  1663,  amongst 
other  resolutions,  gives  the  following  : — 

“ Resolved,  that  a day  of  solemn  fasting  be  appointed, 
praying  to  be  delivered  from  the  hand  of  Dun,  that  un- 
circumcised Philistine.” 

Cotton  mentions  him  in  his  Virgil  Travestie, 
p.  124. , 

“ Away,  therefore,  my  lass  does  trot, 

And  presently  a halter  got. 

Made  of  the  best  string  hempen  seer. 

And  ere  a cat  could  lick  her  ear. 

Had  tied  it  up,  with  so  much  art 
As  Dun  himself  could  do  for  his  heart.” 

I am,  fortunately,  enabled  to  give  the  descrip- 
tion of  a bibliographical  rarity  (formerly  in  the 
collection  of  Richard  Heber)  which  possesses 
much  interest  in  connection  with  the  subject 
under  notice.  It  is  a little  tract  entitled  — 

“ Groanes  from  Newgate;  or.  An  Elegy  upon  Edward 
Dun,  Esq.,  the  Cities’  Common  Hangman,  who  Dyed 
Naturally  in  his  Bed,  the  11th  of  September,  1663. 
Written  by  a Person  of  Quality,  and  licensed  according 
to  order.  London,  Printed  by  Edward  Crouch,  dwelling 
on  Snow  Hill,  1663.” 

On  the  title-page  is  a coat  of  arms,  and  on  a 
label  underneath  the  words,  “ Cromwell,  Ireton, 
Bradshaw."'  The  brochure  consists  of  fifty-eight 
lines,  concluding  with  the  following  : — 

“ His  Epitaph. 

“ Underneath  this  place  doth  lie 
The  miracle  of  crueltie ; 
rie  tell  thee  now  I have  begun ; 

Then  know,  kinde  reader,  all’s  but  Dun.’* 

I extract  the  following  from  the  body  of  the 
tract : — 


“ He’s  gone,”  she  cries  *,  “ that  often  stood 
More  then  knuckle  deep  in  hlood. 

Oh ! with  what  a dextrous  art,  ■ 

He  would  pull  out  a traytor’s  heart ! 

Never  did  musick  please  him  well 
Except  it  were  St.  Fulcher's  Bell. 

’Twas  his  altar  and  his  spouse. 

To  whom  he  often  paid  his  vows.” 

This  monster  was  succeeded  by  the  famous,  or 
rather  infamous.  Jack  Ketch  — that  dreaded  name 
which  has  descended  with  his  successors  down  to 
the  present  time.  Pegge,  in  his  Curialia  Miscel- 
lanea, 1818,  p.  338.,  says : — 

“ Whether  the  name  of  Ketch  be  not  the  provincial 
pronunciation  of  Catch  among  the  Cockneys,  I have  my 
doubts,  though  I have  printed  authority  to  confront  me; 
for  that  learned  and  laborious  Compiler,  B.  E.  Gent,  the 
Editor  of  the  Canting  Dictionary,  says  that  Jack  Kitch,  for 
so  he  spells  it,  was  the  real  name  of  a hangman,  which  has 
become  that  of  all  his  successors.  When  this  great  man 
lived,  for  such  we  must  suppose  him  to  have  been,  and  re- 
nowned for  his  popularity  or  dexterity,  biographical  his- 
tory is  silent.” 

The  earliest  notice  I have  found  of  Jack  Ketch 
in  print  (although  I believe  he  immediately  suc- 
ceeded Dun)  is  in  the  year  1678,  when  the  fol- 
lowing broadside  appeared : — 

“ The  Plotter’s  Ballad ; being  Jack  Ketch's  incomparable 
receipt  for  the  cure  of  traytorous  recusants.  Licensed 
December  2nd,  1678.” 

And,  in  the  same  year,  a quarto  tract : — 

“ The  Tyburn  Ghost;  or  Strange  Downfall  of  the  .Gal- 
lows, a most  true  Relation  how  the  famous  Triple  ^ree, 
near  Paddington,  was  pluckt  up  by  the  Roots  and  de- 
molisht  by  certain  Evil  Spirits ; with  Jack  Ketch's  La- 
mentation for  the  Loss  of  his  Shop,  1678.” 

Jack  Ketch  seems  to  have  got  into  trouble,  for 
the  next  year  produced  — 

“ Squire  Ketch’s  Declaration  concerning  his  late  Con- 
finement in  the  Queen’s  Bench  and  Marshalsea.  Whereby 
his  hopeful  harvest  was  like  to  have  been  blasted,  1679.” 

In  1681  we  find  him  at  Oxford  exercising  his 
calling  upon  the  poor  “ protestant  joyner.”  Wood 
says  : — 

“Aug.  31,  1681.  Wednesday  at  11,  Stephen  College 
suffered  death  by  hanging  in  the  Castle-yard,  Oxon,  andv 
when  he  had  hanged  about  half  an  hour,  was  cut  down 
by  Catch,  or  Ketch,  and  quartered  under  the  gallows.” 
(A.  Wood's  Life  hy  Bliss,  1848,  p.  234.) 

D’Urfey  mentions  Ketch  in  his  humorous 
poem  entitled  Butler's  Ghost,  1682  ; and  in  the 
following  year  he  is  alluded  to  in  the  Epilogue  to 
Dryden  and  Lee’s  Duke  of  Guise : — 

“ Lenitives,  he  says,  suit  best  with  our  condition ; 

Jack  Ketch,  says  I,  ’s  an  excellent  physician.” 

This  man  was  the  executioner  of  Lord  Russell 
and  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  Macaulay,  in  his 
account  of  the  death  of  the  latter,  after  describing 
his  behaviour  on  the  scaffold,  says  : — 

“ He  then  accosted  John  Ketch,  the  executioner,  a 


* Tyburn,  marginal  note. 
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wretch  who  had  butchered  many  brave  and  noble  vic- 
tims, and  whose  name  has,  during  a century  and  a half, 
been  vulgarly  given  to  all  who  have  succeeded  him  in 
his  odious  office.  ‘ Here,’  said  the  Duke,  ‘ are  six  guineas 
for  you.  Do  not  hack  me  as  you  did  my  Lord  Russell. 
I have  heard  that  you  struck  him  three  or  four  times. 
My  servant  will  give  you  some  gold  if  you  do  the  work 
•yvell.’  — of  England^  ed.  1858,  ii.  205. 

' The  remainder  of  the  story  is  too  well  known 
to  need  recapitulation  here ; suffice  it  that  the 
name  of  Ketch  was  often  associated  in  the  lam- 
poons of  the  day  with  that  of  his  brother  in  crime, 
the  infamous  Lord  Jeffreys.  One  poet  says  : — 

“ While  Jeffreys  on  the  bench,  Ketch  on  the  gibbet  sits.” 

In  the  year  which  followed  Monmouth’s  execu- 
tion, Ketch  was  turned  out  of  his  office.  In  the 
Diary  of  Narcissus  Luttrell,  we  read  : — 

« Jan.  1685-6.  Jack  Ketch,  the  hangman,  for  affront- 
ing the  Sheriffs  of  London,  was  committed  to  Bridewell, 
and  is  turned  out  of  his  place,  and  one  Rose,  a butcher, 
put  in.” 

Four  months  later,  we  have  this  entry  : — 

“ May,  1685-6.  Five  men  of  those  condemned  at  the 
Sessions  were  executed  at  Tyburn,  one  of  them  was  one 
Pasha  Rose,  the  new  hangman;  so  that  now  Ketch  is 
restored  to  his  place.” 

This  event  gave  occasion  to  the  “ Tyburn 
Poet,”  and  a broadside  occurred  (a  copy  of  which 
is  preserved  in  the  City  Library)  under  the  fol- 
lowing title  : — 

“ A Pleasant  Discourse  by  way  of  Dialogue,  between 
the  Old  and  New  Jack  Ketch,  1685.” 

How  long  Ketch  continued  in  his  office,  or 
whether  he  died  peacefully  in  his  bed,  like  his 
predecessor,  I have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  It 
appears  that  he  grew  rich,  and  was  doubtless 
“respected”  by  his  brethren.  Titus  Oates  is 
made  to  say,  in  his  “ Melancholly  Complaint”  (see 
Thompson’s  Loyal  Poems,  1685,  p.  291.)  : — ■ 

“ The  many  famous  deeds  that  I have  done, 

Since  the  kingdom’s  mighty  work  begun. 

Have  made  Ketch  half  as  rich  as  Squire  DunP 

Edward  F.  Rimbault. 


An  Historical  Parallel  in  Two  States- 
men. — 

“ A little  before  he  (Wolsey)  expired  (28th  Nov.  1530) 
he  addressed  himself  m the  following  words  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Kingston,  Constable  of  the  Tower,  who  had  him  in 
custody : ‘ I pray  you  have  me  heartily  recommended 
unto  his  royal  majesty  (Henry  YIIL),  and  beseech  him 
on  my  behalf  to  call  to  his  remembrance  all  matters  that 
have  passed  between  us  from  the  beginning,  especially  with 
regard  to  his  business  with  the  queen,  and  then  will  he 
know  in  his  conscience  whether  1 have  offended  him.  He 
he  is  a prince  of  a most  royal  carriage,  and  hath  a princely 
heart ; and  rather  than  he  will  miss  or  want  any  part  of 
his  will,  he  will  endanger  the  one  half  of  his  kingdom. 
I do  assure  you  that  I have  ofteti  kneeled  before  him, 


sometimes  three  hours  together,  to  persuade  him  from  his 
will  and  appetite,  but  could  not  prevail : had  I but  served 
God  as  diligently  as  I have  served  the  king,  he  would 
not  have  given  me  over  in  my  grey  hairs.  But  this  is 
the  just  reward  I must  receive  for  my  indulgent  pains 
and  study,  not  regarding  my  service  to  God  but  only  to 
my  prince.’”  — Hume’s  I? of  England,  London,  1828, 
8vo.,  p.  354. 

“ This  year  (1540),  in  the  month  of  August,  Sir  James 
Hamilton  of  Finbert,  Knight,  Controller  to  the  King 
(James  V.  of  Scotland),  who  charged  him  in  the  king’s 
name  to  go  toward  within  the  castel  of  Edinburgh,  which 
commandment  he  willingly  obeyed,  thinking  himself 
sure  enough,  as  well  by  reason  of  the  good  service  he 
had  done  to  the  king,  specially  in  repairing  the  palaces  of 
Striviling  axidi  Linlithgow,  as  also  that  the  king  had  him  in 
so  high  favour,  that  he  stood  in  no  fear  of  himself  at  all. 
Nevertheless,  shortlie  after  he  was  brought  forth  to 
judgement,  and  convicted  in  the  Tolboth  of  Edinburgh,  of 
certain  points  of  treason  laid  against  him,  which  he  would 
never  confesse;  but  that  notwithstanding,  he  was  be- 
headed in  the  month  of  September  next  insuing,  after  that 
he  had  liberallie  confessed  at  the  place  of  execution,  that 
he  had  never  in  any  jot  offended  the  king’s  majesty ; and 
that  his  death  was  yet  worthlie  inflicted  upon  him  by  the 
Divine  justice,  because  he  had  often  offended  the  law  of 
God  to  please  the  prince,  thereby  to  obtain  greater  coun- 
tenance with  him.  Wherefore  he  admonished  all  persons, 
that  moved  by  his  example,  they  should  rather  follow 
the  Divine*^leasure  than  unjustlie  seek  the  king’s  favour, 
since  it  is  better  to  please  God  than  man.” — (i>.  Thin, 
Lesleus,  lib.  ix.  p.  451.)  ; Holinshead’s  Scottish  Chronicle, 
Arbroath,  1805,  4to.,  vol.  ii.  p.  191. 

G.  N. 

The  Salt-Box  : Richard  Porson  : Francis 
Hopkinson.  — The  Dialogue  between  a Professor 
and  a Student  on  a salt-box,  which  has  been  fre- 
quently* attributed  to  Porson,  and  is  given  in  Mr. 
Watson’s  recently  published  Life  of  Porson  (pp. 
411 — 415.),  with  a statement  that  it  is  so  much  in 
his  manner  that  there  can  hardly  be  a doubt  of  its 
being  his,  has  been  also  attributed  to  Francis 
Hopkinson,  district  judge  of  the  United  States 
for  Pennsylvania;  who  died  9th  May,  1791. 
(Duycinck’s  Cyclop,  of  Amer.  Lit.,  lib.  i.  213.; 
Allen’s  American  Biog.  Diet. 

C.  H.  k Thompson  Cooper. 

Cambridge. 

A Critical  Error  : Hall’s  “ Satires.”  — In 
reading  the  excellent  Satires  of  Bishop  Hall,  I 
have  been  greatly  surprised  at  the  frequent  proofs 
I met  with  of  the  late  Mr.  Singer’s,  and  also  of 
Warton’s,  misunderstanding  of  the  author’s  mean- 
ing. I will  just  give  one  striking  instance. 

In  the  second  Satire  of  the  fourth  book,  the 
Bishop  expressed  himself  thus,  speaking  of  Lolio’s 
parsimony : — 

“ Else  is  he  stall-fed  on  the  worky-day 
With  brown-bread  crusts,  softened  in  sodden  whey. 
Or  water-gruel,  or  those  paups  of  meal. 

That  Maro  makes  his  simule  and  cybeale.” 

On  this  there  is  no  note  of  Warton’s,  and 
Singer’s,  on  the  last  line,  is  as  follows  : — 

Similago,  Lat.,  semoule,  Fr.,  semola,  Ital.,  is  that  kind  of 
coarse  meal  of  which  porridge  was  usually  made.  Cibale, 
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Lat.,  cibaglia,  Ital.,  i^food  or  victuals  in  general.  Hall  pro- 
bably means  that  Maro  made  these  paups,  or  miserable 
portions  of  coarse  meal,  both  his  meat  and  drink” 

Now,  after  this  display  of  etymological  science, 
it  may  surprise  us  to  learn  that  it  is  all  a mistake ; 
for  that  Maro  is  Yirgil,  and  Hall’s  allusion  is  to 
the  poem  ascribed  to  him,  called  Moretum^  in 
which  the  characters  are — Simulus,  a small  far- 
mer, and  Cybale,  his  negress-slave ; and  the 
paups  (i.  e.  pap,  or  porridge,  as  we  may  term  it ; 
Hall,  by- the- way,  quoted  from  memory,)  is  the 
aforesaid  Moretum.  We  should  then  read  : 

“ That  Maro  makes  his  Simule  and  Cybeale.” 

Makes  is  makes  for : as  a tailor  says,  “ I made 
Mr.  X.  a coat,”  &c. 

A rightly  punctuated  edition  of  Hall’s  Satires 
is  a desideratum : for  Singer’s  edition  is  exces- 
sively incorrect  in  this  respect. 

Thos.  Keightley. 

Army  List.  — There  is,  in  the  Scots'  Magazine 
for  1745,  a list  of  the  succession  of  Colonels  in  all 
the  regiments  of  the  British  army,  from  the  first 
raising  of  the  same  to  the  date  of  publication.  As 
I should  not  know  where  else  to  look  for  precisely 
the  same  information,  the  exact  title  is  worth 
making  a note  of : — 

“ The  Succession  of  Colonels  in  all  Eegiments,  &c.,  in 
his  Majesty’s  Service  from  their  Rise;  with  the  Dates  of 
Promotions,  Precedency  of  each  Regiment,  their  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonels and  Majors,  and  Stations  at  the  End  of 
the  Year  1744.” 

Grime. 

Thomas  Pearne  : Gregory  Blunt,  Esq.  — 
Six  more  Letters  to  Granville  Sharp ^ Esq.^  on  his 
Remarks  upon  the  Uses  of  the  Article  in  the  Greek 
Testament^  by  Gregory  Blunt,  Esq.,  London,  8vo., 
1803,  have  been  attributed  to  Porson.  Mr.  Wat- 
son {Life  of  Porson^  p.  ,269.)  states,  that  one  of 
Dr.  Disney’s  daughters  has  been  heard  to  express 
her  belief  that  they  were  written  by  an  intimate 
friend  of  her  father’s,  Mr.  Thomas  Pearne,  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  St.  Peter’s  College,  Cambridge,  a 
Unitarian,  and  good  classical  scholar.  Thomas 
Pearne,  B.A.  (14th  wrangler),  1777  ; M.A.  1780; 
died  in  College  29th  November,  1827,  aged  seventy- 
four  ; and  was  buried  at  Little  St.  Mary’s,  Cam- 
bridge, 4th  Dec.  following.  We  do  not  think  he 
was  ever  Tutor  of  the  College. 

C.  H.  & Thompson  Cooper. 

Cambridge. 


cau^rf0i^* 

Samuel  Barrow,  M.D.  — Samuel  Barrow  of 
Trinity  College,  B.A.  1643-4,  was  in  Aug.,  1660, 
constituted  physician  in  ordinary  to  Charles  II., 
with  the  fee  of  lOOL  per  annum.  Information  re- 
specting him  will  be  acceptable  to 

C.  H.  & Thompson  Cooper. 

Cambridge. 


Bearing  Royal  Arms.  — Are  all  persons  of 
royal  descent  entitled  to  bear  royal  arms  ? If  so, 
in  what  manner  ? And  would  a person  descended 
from  a younger  child  of  Edward  1.  do  well  to  take 
the  royal  arms  as  they  vjere  in  that  king’s  time,  or 
as  they  are  now  ? X.  e!  S. 

“ Branded  like  a Coward.”— What  gave  rise 
to  this  expression  ? And  what  writer  of  note,  if 
any,  uses  it  ? Nemo. 

Family  of  Brodie  of  Brodie. — I am  engaged 
in  collecting  materials  for  a History  and  Pedigree 
of  the  Scotch  family  of  Brodie.  I have  rnade 
use  of  Burke’s  Landed  Gentry^  and  Shaw’s  History 
of  Moray,  together  with  numerous  private  do- 
cuments, but  the  pedigree  is  still  far  from  com- 
plete. Could  any  of  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
put  me  in  the  way  of  reaching  any  other  sources 
of  information  ? G.  F.  C. 

Camberwell. — I have  seen  an  old  proverb  in 
a triplet,  which  runs  thus  : — 

“ All  the  maides  in  Camberwell, 

May  daunce  in  an  egge  shell  — 

For  there  are  noe  raaydes  in  that  well.” 

To  this  some  one,  doubtless  a Camberwellian, 
answered  in  clumsy  doggrel ; — 

“ All  the  maides  in  Camberwell  towne, 

Can  not  daunce  in  an  acre  of  ground.” 

What  was  the  origin  of  this  proverb  ? 

Abracadabra. 

Chaplains’  Scarfs. — Is  there  any,  and  what, 
authority  for  chaplains  of  religious  houses,  col- 
leges, prelates,  or  noblemen,  having  their  scarfs 
embroidered  with  the  armorial  bearings  or  in- 
signia of  the  house  or  person  whose  chaplains  they 
were  ? And  if  so,  on  what  part  of  the  scarf 
they  generally  worked  ? J.  Sansom. 

Charade.  — Can  any  of  your  readers  solve  the 
following  charade  ? It  has  been  stated  to  be  by 
the  principal  of  a Cambridge  College,  but  I know 
not  with  what  truth  : — 

“ A Headless  man  had  a letter  to  write, 

’Twas  read  by  one  who  had  lost  his  Sight, 

The  Dumb  repeated  it  word  for  word. 

And  he  was  Deaf  who  listen’d  and  heard.” 

C.  T. 

Thomas  Cookson,  D.D.  — This  gentleman,  who 
was  of  Peterhouse,  B.A.  1610,  M.A.  1614,  B.D. 
1622,  D.D.  1636,  was  sequestered  in  or  about 
1643,  for  preaching  subjection,  and  refusing  the 
covenant.  He  afterwards  served  in  the  king’s 
army.  We  desire  additional  information  respect- 
ing him.  His  son  of  the  same  name  was  some- 
time of  Sidney  College,  and  was  living  1660. 

C.  H.  AND  Thompson  Cooper. 

Cambridge. 

Copland  Family,  Chatham.  — Information  is 
wanted  respecting  the  ancestors  of  John  Copland, 
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born  about  1715,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
buried  at  Chatham.  As  his  descendants  have 
never  been  able  to  trace  any  tombstone  or  tablet 
to  his  memory,  perhaps  the  “ Vicar  of  Chatham, 
whose  name  is  occasionally  in  “ N.  & Q.,  may  be 
able  to  assist  me.  The  armorial  bearings  of  the 
family  were : Or,  on  a cross  sable,  between  four 
trefoils  slipped  vert,  five  mullets  argent. 

Stephen,  the  son  of  John  Copland,  married  a 

dauo-hter  of Foster,  of  Hoo  and  Gravesend, 

andls  said  to  have  inherited  Yantlet  Island,  which 
has  since  been  ceded  to  the  crown.  Can  any  of 
your  readers  say  if  this  be  correct  ? W.  F.  C. 

Essex  Quebies.— “ A seam  of  corn,  8 bushels”; 

“ a clove  of  cheese  and  butter,  8 pounds  ; of  wool, 

7 pounds— (Bailey.)^  Are  these  weights 
and  measures  still  in  use  in  this  county  ? R.  S. 

Fbench  Coin.  — Can  any  of  your  correspon- 
dents enlighten  me  as  to  the  nature  and  value 
of  a small  coin,  which  1 have  seen  at  Catesby 
Abbey  in  Northamptonshire?  The  remains  of 
the  old  abbey  are  being  pulled  down  by  order  of 
the  present  proprietor,  and  several  coins  have  been 
found  by  the  workmen,  but  none  of  much  value. 
They  are  chiefly  of  the  reigns  of  William  III., 
George  I.,  and  George  II. ; most  of  them  are  half- 
pence, and  a few  sixpences.  There  is  also  a shil- 
ling of  Charles  I.  The  coin  about  which  I wish 
foAnformation  is  about  the  size  of  a sixpence.  I 
believe  the  following  to  be  a correct  description  : 
— On  the  obverse,  the  head  and  bust  of  a female, 
not  very  well  preserved,  but  I should  think  an 
allegorical  personage,  with  motto  “ Pulchra  vir- 
tutis  imago  ” ; below  the  bust  is  a small  “6.”  On 
the  reverse,  the  arms  of  France,  with  a small  label 
for  difference,  and  surmounted  by  a crown.  The 
shield  is  between  the  first  and  second  parts  of  the 
date  1668,  and  the  motto  is  “ Deus  adjutor  et  re- 
demptor  meus.”  Can  any  explanation  be  given  of 
the  figure  “ 6,”  and  of  the  label  in  the  arms,  which 
seem  to  me  to  show  that  the  coin  cannot  be  an 
ordinary  French  piece  ? Mertonensis. 

Seneschals  or  Gascony.— Where  can  I,find  a 
list  of  the  persons  who  held  the  office  of  Seneschal 
of  Gascony,  during  the  time  when  that  province 
was  annexed  to  the  crown  of  England  ? Memos. 

Matilda,  Lady  de  Manley.  — In  a note  ap- 
pended to  the  will  of  this  lady  in  Testamenta  Ebo- 
racensia^  vol.  ii.  p.  66.,  is  the  following  state- 
ment : — 

“Daughter  of  Kalph,  1st  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  and 
widow  of  Peter  de  Manley  the  8th.  After  his  death  she 
is  said  to  have  remarried  Sir  Francis  Goddard,  and  to  have 
had  by  him  a daughter  Anne,  who  became  the  wife  of 
Sir  Brian  Stapleton.” 

What  is  the  authority  for  this  second  marriage? 
The  generally  received  pedigrees  make  Sir  Brian 
marry  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  John  God- 
dard. A pedigree  quoted  in  Foulson’s  Holder  ness  ^ 


vol.  ii.  p.  326.,  states  that  Constance  (de  Sutton), 
widow  of  Peter  the  6^/^,  married  Sir  John  God- 
dard, High  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire  in  1389,  and  had 
by  him  a son,  John,  who  was  twenty-four  years  of 
age  3 Hen.  V.  I should  be  glad  if  any  reader  of 
‘ °N.  & Q.”  could  give  the  true  account  of  this 
alliance.  C* 

Navy  List.  — What  is  the  date  of  the  earliest  ? 
Pocock,  the  Historian  of  Gravesend,  told  me  that 
he  originated  “the  Navy  Lists.”  Pocock  was  a 
printer  in  Gravesend,  some  three  doors  from  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  on  the  west  side  of  the  High 
Street.  Alfred  John  Dunkin. 

Dai’tford. 

Ancient  Oats.  — 

“ A farmer  near  Alnwick  having  ploughed  over  an  an- 
cient encampment,  recently  noticed  several  heads  of 
strange-looking  oats  among  his  crop.  Some  of  them  were 
unusually  tall  and  strong,  with  long  branching  stemlets, 
while  others  had  globular  heads  resembling  the  seed  of 
the  onion.  Mr.  Binks  collected  no  less  than  seventy-five 
varieties  never  seen  in  the  district  before.  The  place,  as 
it  has  been  conjectured,  has  been  a cavalry  camp,  and 
the  oats,  which  were,  perhaps,  ripened  under  other  skies, 
after  lying  covered  with  the  debris  of  the  camps  for  pro- 
bably 1500  years,  will  again  shoot  into  cereal  beauty,  and 
may  add  one  or  more  permanent  varieties  to  the  stock  of 
the  English  farmer.” — Stamford  Mercury,  May  31. 

The  above  cutting  is  sufficiently  curious  to  be 
worth  preserving  in  “ N.  & Q.”  Will  some  corre- 
spondent who  lives  in  the  “ north  countree  ” in- 
vestigate the  matter,  and  send  you  a report 
thereon  ? R*  P*  D.  E. 

Identification  of  Portraits.  — Prefixed  to 
the  several  volumes  of  A Collection  of  the  Farewell 
Sermons  of  Divers  London  and  Country  Ministers 
in  three  volumes  (containing  more  than  any  yet 
published),  London,  printed,  1663,  are  certain 
portraits  which  I am  anxious  to  identify  and  ap- 
propriate. In  the  first  volume  there  are  twelve 
Sermons,  viz.,  those  of  Calamy,  Manton,  Caryl, 
Case,  Jenkins,  Baxter,  Jacomb,  Bates,  Watson, 
Lye,  Mede,  and  “Funeral  Sermon”  of  Ash,  by 
Calamy.  Prefixed  are  twelve  portraits.  Taking 
them  in  order.  No,  6.  is  certainly  Baxter;  but  I 
cannot  assign  the  others  to  the  successive  names. 
In  the  second  volume  there  are  nine^  Sermons, 
and  an  Appendix  of  Prayers.  To  this  is  prefixed 
a page  of  a “ minister  preaching  to  an  audience, 
having  their  shovel  hats  on,”  and  other  six  por- 
traits. Among  these  must  be  Drs.  Seaman,  Ven- 
ning, Thomas  Brookes,  Collins,  Newcomen,  Beer- 
man,  and  Nalton  or  Horton.  I am  specially  wishful 
to  identify  the  one  intended  for  Thomas  Brookes, 
author  of  Apples  of  Gold,  and  numerous  other 
well-known  books.  I believe  no  other  portrait  of 
Brookes  is  known.  In  the  third  volume  there  are 
seven  sermons,  and  an  Appendix  of  Sermons  by 
Joseph  Cooper.  Prefixed  is  a page  of  six  portraits, 
and  a singular  vignette  beneath.  These  six  in- 
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elude  Cradicot,  Bull,  Sled^er,  Lamb,  Slater,  Gas- 
pine,  and,  it  is  believed,  Watson  in  the  vignette. 

I shall  be  much  obliged  if  any  correspondent  will 
aid  me  in  the  identification  of  more  or  fewer  of 
these  portraits,  and  very  especially  of  Brookes. 
The  one  volume  quarto  “ Collections,”  also  of 
1663,  has  a page  of  portraits  prefixed  ; but  they  are 
on  so  small  a scale  as  to  be  worthless  for  identifi- 
cation. Does  any  reader  know  of  any  contempo- 
rary MS.  marked  copy  of  the  above  three-volumed 
“ Collection  P ” Answers  through  “N.  & Q.”  or 
privately  shall  be  much  esteemed  by  r. 

Vaeley’s  Elementary  Treatises.  — I remem- 
ber, some  five  and  thirty  years  ago  or  upwards, 
two  small  publications  for  the  use  of  beginners  in 
drawing,  Varley’s  Sheet  of  Perspective^  and  Var- 
ley’s  Sheet  of  Light  and  Shade.  The  first  of 
these,  as  far  as  I can  rely  on  my  recollection,  was 
an  admirable  little  work.  I have  of  late  years 
had  occasion  to  examine  other  elementary  trea- 
tises on  perspective,  and  I never  found  one  that 
seemed  to  me  so  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  the 
student.  The  other  would  at  the  present  day 
have  an  interest  of  a very  different  kind.  At  the 
time  when  it  was  written,  the  Theory  of  Light  and 
Shade  was  reduced  to  a conventional  system. 
Modern  artists  have  rebelled  against  this  conven- 
tional system,  and  I think  I may  say  they  have 
overturned  it.  Yarley’s  little  work  contains  a 
concise  view  of  the  system  which  reigned  with 
undisputed  sway  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century,  and  it  would  thus  be  exceedingly  useful 
as  a commentary  on  the  works  of  the  artists  of 
that  time. 

Are  these  two  little  publications  now  to  be  had  ? 

P.  S.  C. 

Yeitch. — In  a work  lately  published  (Edmon- 
ston  & Douglas,  Edinburgh,  1860),  Concerning 
Scottish  Surnames^  the  author,  I think,  should  give 
his  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  name  Yeitch  is 
derived  from  the  Norman  De  Vesci.  Am  I not 
more  correct  in  supposing  the  name  to  be  of 
comparatively  recent  origin,  and  that  it  comes 
from  ^^vachef  a cow:  the  arms  of  Yeitch  bear- 
ing cows'  heads  ? I do  not  remember  having 
noticed  the  name  of  Yeitch  in  any  very  old  Scot- 
tish records.  There  were  many  persons  of  the 
name  located  about  Leith,  which  used  to  have 
(and  I dare  say  still  has)  a considerable  trade 
with  northern  France  and  Holland. 

“ Vnchelf  an  existing  Welsh  name,  seems  to 
have  a similar  root ; and  I believe  that  the  crest 
of  a family  of  the  name  is  a cow. 

Levelis  of  St.  Burian,  an  old  Cornish  family, 
bore  arms  similar  to  those  of  Yeitch  at  present. 

Spal. 

Watch  Papers. — Before  the  introduction  of 
the  present  compact  form  of  watch,  the  outer  case 
of  the  old-fashioned  “ turnip  ” was  the  repository 


of ’sundry  verses  and  devices  — tokens  of  love  or 
friendship — which,  although  generally  printed  on 
satin,  or  more  frequently  worked  with  the  needle, 
were  always  designated  watch-papers.  I have  re- 
covered two  of  these  productions.  The  lines  of 
the  first  are  so  regulated  as  to  be  printed  in  a 
circle  without  a break  : — 

“ Onward  — 

Perpetually  moving  — 

These  faithful  hands  are  proving 
How  soft  the  hours  steal  by : 

This  monitory  pulse-like  beating, 

Is  oftentimes  methinks  repeating, 

‘ Swift,  swift,  the  hours  do  fly ! ’ 

Ready,  be  ready ! perhaps  before 
These  hands  have  made 
One  revolution  more, 

Life’s  spring  is  snapt, — 

You  die ! ” ♦ 

“ Could  but  our  tempers  move  like  this  machine, 

Not  urged  by  passion,  nor  delayed  by  spleen ; 

But  true  to  Nature’s  regulating  power, 

B}’-  virtuous  acts  distinguish  every  hour ; 

Then  health  and  joy  would  follow  as  they  ought, 

The  laws  of  motion  and  the  laws  of  thought ; 

On  earth  would  pass  the  pleasant  moments  o’er 
To  rest  in  Heaven  when  time  shall  be  no  more ! ” 

Is  the  author  of  either  of  these  known  ? 

U.  O.  N. 


Dr.  Meryton.  — An  error  occurs  in  Dugdale’s 
Heralds'  Yisitation  of  Yorkshire  (Surtees  Society’s 
edit.,  p.  107.)  which  perhaps  some  of  your  readers 
can  correct. 

At  the  head  of  the  pedigree  of  Meryton,  of 
Castle  Leventon,  stands  — 

“ George  Meryton,  D'^  in  Divinity,  Chaplain  to  Qu. 
Ann  (wife  of  K.  James),  Deane  of  Peterborough,  and  after 
of  Yorke,  died  in  a®  1624.” 

This  person  is  represented  to  have  married 

“ Mary,  daughter  of Rande  of , in  com- 

Lincoln,  son  to Rande,  Bisshop  of  Lincolne.” 

No  person  bearing  the  name  of  Rande,  or  any- 
thing that  could  easily  be  misprinted  Rande,  is  to 
be  fouM  in  the  catalogue  of  Bishops  of  Lincoln. 

Grime. 

[Dugdale  is  correct.  Henry  Rands,  born  at  Holbeach, 
Lincolnshire,  entered  the  Benedictine  order,  and  became  a 
monk  of  Croyland ; whereupon,  according  to  the  prevalent 
usage,  he  assumed  the  name  of  Holbeach.  He  became 
Dean  of  Worcester,  24  Jan.  1541-2  ; Bishop  of  Rochester, 
3 May,  1544 ; translated  to  Lincoln  in  1547 ; and  died  on 
6 Aug.  1551,  at  Nettlesham,  Lincolnshire.  Vide  Cooper’s 
Aihenoi  Cantabrigienses,  i.  106.,  and  Willis’s  Survey  of 
Cathedrals^  iii.  63.  ] 

Cornish  Ballads,  etc.  — I have  read  in  an 
Itinerary  of  Cornwall^  a fine  ballad  on  the  legend 
of  the  “Bells  of  Bottreux;”  and  a fragment  of 
another,  entitled  “ The  Death  of  Si  ward,”  by  the 


[*  Printed  in  our  D‘  S.  viii.  316.  — Ed.] 
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Rev.  — Hawker,  styled  in  the  work  alluded  to 
“ the  Cornish  Poet.”  Can  one  meet  with  more  of 
his  poems  or  ballads?  for  these  two  are  very  good 
specimens  of  that  style  of  literature.  Perhaps  I 
shall  soon  offer  them  for  insertion  in  your  excel- 
lent paper. 

What  is  the  date  of  the  truly  Irish  lines  begin- 
ning— 

“ The  groves  of  Blarney  they  are  so  charming,” — 
for  which  Moore  substituted  “ The  last  rose  of 
summer  ” ? Fitz  Edward. 

[The  Rev.  R.  S.  Hawker,  vicar  of  Morwenstow,  is  the 
author  of  Ecclesia,  1840,  and  Echoes  from  Old  Cornwall, 
1846.  “ The  Silent  Tower  of  Bottreaux  ” will  be  found  at 
p.  47.  of  Ecclesia. 

Millikin  probably  wrote  “ The  Groves  of  Blarney  ” in 
the  year  1798  or  1799.  Mr.  Richard  Jones,  the  accom- 
plished comedian,  told  Mr.  T.  Crofton  Croker,  that  he  ob- 
tained a copy  of  this  song  at  Cork  in  the  summer  of  1800, 
which  city  he  visited  in  company  with  the  late  Mr.  Mat- 
thews, by  both  of  whom  it  was  sung  in  private  parties. 
Vide  T.  C.  Croker’s  Popular  Songs  of  Ireland,  p.  146„  ed. 
1839.] 

Was  William  III.  ever  christened  ? — 

“ 0 sorrowing,  wretched  Anglican  Church, 

Speak  not  of  your  Head  or  Archbishop  ; 

For  that  schismatic  Primate  and  Hollander  King 
Are  still  in  want  of  christening ! ” 

The  truth  of  this  epigram  aggravates  its  sting.  The 
religion  of  William  HI.  — that  of  the  Dutch  dissenters  — 
is  utterly  bare  of  all  rites.  He  was  never  baptized  in 
Holland,  and  he  certainly  was  not  in  England.”  — Miss 
Agnes  Strickland’s  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,  vol. 
vii.  p.  387. 

« The  young  Prince  was  publicly  baptized  on  the  j^gth 
"of  January  [1651].  The  godfathers  were  the  States 
General,”  &c.  — Mrs.  Everett  Green’s  Lives  of  the  Prin- 
cesses of  England  (“Life  of  Mary,  Princess  of  Orange”'), 
vol.  vi.  p.  167. 

Both  these  statements  cannot  be  true.  Which 
is  the  fact  ? Hermentrude. 

[The  whole  foundation  for  the  assertion  in  the  epi- 
gram, that  the  “Primate”  (Tillotson)  and  the  “Hollander 
King”  (William  III.)  were  “in  want  of  christening,” 
rests  on  their  not  having  been  baptized  after  the  ritual  of 
the  Anglican  Church.  This,  as  far  as  the  Primate  is 
concerned,  is  apparent  from  Miss  Strickland’s  Context. 
It  was  objected  to  him  “that  he  had  never  been  baptized, 
at  least  according  to  the  ritual  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ’ (p.  387.),  And  with  respect  to  William  III.,  the 
fact  of  his  having  been  christened  in  infancy  is  beyond  a 
doubt.  “Even  the  naming  of  the  babe  was  the  occasion 
of  an  angry  discussion.  The  Princess  Royal  was  desirous 
that  he  should  be  called  after  her  father,  Charles ; but 
his  grandmother  deeming  this  a name  of  ill  omen,  in- 
sisted that  he  should  receive  that  of  William,  and  refused 
to  be  present  at  the  baptism  unless  her  wish  were  com- 
plied with.”  (Davies,  History  of  Holland,  1842,  ii.  694. 
note.)  For  a full  account  of  the  prince’s  baptism,  see 
Aitzema,  Saken  van  Staet  en  Oorlogh,  deel  hi.  551.  We 
can  easily  understand  that  baptism  according  to  the 
Dutch  ritual  would,  by  a sturdy  Jacobite  (for  it  was  a 
Jacobite  epigram),  be  deemed  no  valid  baptism.  But  on 
what  ground  it  can  be  asserted  that  the  religion  in  which 
the  Prince  of  Orange  was  born  and  bred  “ is  utterly  bare 


of  all  rites,”  we  are  at  a loss  to  conjecture.  The  Dutch, 
like  ourselves,  have  a printed  form  of  baptism.  The 
English  reader  may  find  it,  translated,  in  Thelwall’s 
excellent  Letters  to  a Friend  whose  mind  had  been  har- 
assed by  Objections  to  the  Church  of  England,  1835,  p.  281, 
&c.] 

Thomas  Messingham. — Where  shall  I find  any 
biographical  notice  of  Thomas  Messingham,  the 
author  of  Florilegium  InsulcB  Sanctorum,  seu,  Vitcs 
et  Acta  Sanctorum  Hibernice,  1624,  fob?  Was  he 
an  Englishman  or  an  Irishman  ? Grime. 

[Thomas  Messingham,  a native  of  Leinster,  and  a 
secular  priest,  was  apostolick  prothonotary  and  moderator 
of  the  Irish  Seminary  at  Paris,  where  he  had  studied. 
Besides  his  Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints,  he  edited  the  fol- 
lowing work,  which  is  as  rare  as  the  preceding ; “ Oflicia 
SS.  Patricii,  Columbae,  Brigidae,  et  aliorum  quorundara 
Hiberniae  Sanctorum.  Exveteribus  membranis  et  manu- 
scriptis  Breviariis  desumpta.  Atque  ad  normam  officii 
Romani  repurgata.  Paris,  ex  typog.  Hieronymi  Bla- 
geart.  1620.  16mo.  See  Ware’s  JVriters  of  Ireland,  book 
i.  p.  107.] 

Lincolnshire  : Commission  of  the  Peace.  — 
Will  some  of  your  correspondents  inform  me 
whether  one  commission  of  the  peace  extends 
over  the  whole  of  Lincolnshire  ? or  whether  there 
are  separate  commissions  for  the  parts  of  Holland, 
parts  of  Kesteven,  and  parts  of  Lindsey  ? so  that  a 
justice,  holding  the  commission  for  one  part,  does 
not  act  for  either  of  the  others  unless  his  name  is 
in  the  commission  for  that  part  also ; and  if  in 
such  commission,  must  he  separately  qualify  for 
such  ? Remigius. 

[There  are  separate  commissions  for  the  parts  of  Hol- 
land, parts  of  Kesteven,  and  parts  of  Lindsey;  so  that  a 
justice,  holding  the  commission  for  one  part,  does  not  act 
for  either  of  the  others,  unless  his  name  is  also  in  the 
commission  for  that  part;  and  if  in  such  Commission, 
he  must  separately  qualify  for  it,] 

Genre. — Can  any  of  your  correspondents  oblige 
me  with  an  exact  definition  of  what  the  term  genre 
in  painting  comprises  ? H.  Bunny. 

[In  connection  with  painting,  the  term  genre  was  for- 
merly employed  with  reference  to  any  particular  style  or 
school  of  art.  More  recently  it  has  been  applied  to  the 
painting  of  interiors,  and  also  to  the  representation  of  the 
familiar  scenery,  animals,  flowers,  actions,  &c.  of  ordinary 
life.  The  last  meaning  appears  to  be  the  most  modern.] 


EPITAPHS  REMODELLED. 

(2"d  S.  xi.  414.) 

I do  not  propose  to  enter  into  the  merits  of 
the  controversy  between  a Stationer  and  Mr. 
Gordon  Gyll  regarding  the  epitaphs  in  Wyrar- 
disbury  Church,  as  I think  the  Stationer  quite 
competent  to  meet  in  a way  worthy  of  them  the 
very  personal  remarks  of  Mr.  Gyll,  more  par- 
ticularly as  this  latter  gentleman,  although  he 
taunts  his  opponent  on  “ his  confined  education,” 
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has  proved  himself  unable  to  write  English,  and 
ignorant  of  some  of  the  simplest  rules  of  composi- 
tion. There  is,  however,  one  observation  in  Mr, 
Gyll’s  reply  which,  as  a lawyer,  I cannot  allow 
to  pass  without  notice.  Mr.  Gyll  informs  us 
that,  in  1844,  “permission  was  obtained  by  sign 
manual  ” to  alter  the  spelling  of  his  patronymic, 
and  seems  to  consider  this  a reason  for  making  “a 
correspondent  change  ” on  the  monuments.  Does 
Mr.  Gyjll  really  believe  that  a royal  licence  ob- 
tained in  1844  can  possibly  justify  altering  the 
spelling  of  the  name  of  a person  who  died  in 
1798  ? I conclude  he  does,  as  a little  lower  down 
he  calls  Alderman  Gill  “ Mr.  Gyll,”  and  would 
probably  on  the  same  principle  contend  that,  had 
the  worthy  alderman  accepted  the  profiered  ba- 
ronetcy, all  his  ancestors  would,  ipso  facto^  be- 
come baronets ! I believe  China  is  the  only 
country  where  this  practice  obtains.  It  is,  per- 
haps, superfluous  to  add  that  a royal  licence  lor  a 
change  of  name  only  affects  those  named  therein 
and  their  descendants.  I will  not  occupy  more 
of  your  valuable  space  than  to  add  that  I fully 
concur  in  the  remarks  made  by  A Stationer 
and  by  the  Editor  of  “N.  & Q.,”  as  do  all  to 
whom  I have  spoken  on  the  subject,  and  in  con- 
clusion would  beg  to  remind  Mr.  Gordon  Gyel 
that  Alderman  Gill  was  himself  a “ busy  citizen,” 
a “ tradesman,”  and  a “ Stationer.” 

J.  Alexander,  LL.D. 


Mr.  Gordon  Gyll  has  received  with  such 
bitterness  my  observations  upon  the  remodelling 
of  the  Epitaphs  in  Wyrardisbury  Church,  that  1 
presume  he  takes  upon  himself  the  responsibility 
of  the  whole  affair.  The  right  of  a Stationer, 
or  any  other  citizen,  to  take  public  notice  of  such 
doings,  has  been  justly  vindicated  in  the  Editor’s 
note  : still,  I do  not  doubt  that  a few  words  in 
reply  will  be  allowed  to  the  “miserable  citizen 
critic,”  who  has  presumed  to  suggest  that  “a  county 
family”  ought  “to  be  proud  of  civic  honours,” 
or  rather  to  retain  any  sense  of  gratitude  to  that 
ancestor  who  made  them  what  they  are. 

I would  first  beg  permission  to  ask : Are  the 
Gy  11s  really  a county  family  ? And  when  did  they 
become  so  ? Has  any  member  of  the  house  ever 
filled  the  office  of  Knight  of  the  shire,  or  even 
that  of  sheriff,  for  the  county  of  Buckingham  ? 
If  not,  by  what  other  test  are  we  to  fix  the  stand- 
ing of  any  new  county  family? 

On  the  other  hand,  as  to  citizenship : If  Mr. 
Alderman  Gill,  whom  his  grandson  chooses  to 
style  “ Mr.  Gyll,”  really  “ refused  to  be  created  a 
Baronet  in  1789,”  why  was  that  honour  offered 
him?  Was  it  not  because  he  was  then  serving 
the  office  of  Lord  Mayor  of  the  City  of  London, 
in  the  due  course  of  his  career  as  an  Alderman  ? 
Is  it  then  either  personally  or  historically  just,  to 
obliterate  his  title  as  Alderman  from  his  monu- 


ment ? He  died  an  Alderman,  and  that  designa- 
tion was  correctly  given  him  in  his  epitaph  : the 
correct  description  is  now  removed.  He  died  a 
Gill,  and  he  is  turned  into  a Gyll ! 

Again,  his  son  did  not  die  a “ Captain  in  H.  M. 
2nd  Life-Guards,”  but  in  the  obituaries  of  1806 
he  was  styled  “ late  a Captain  in  the  Horse- 
Guards.”  (By-the-way,  is  there  not  here  a varia- 
tion in  the  particular  regiment  ?)  He  had  then 
no  more  right  to  be  so  styled  on  his  monument 
than  his  father  had  to  be  styled  “ Lord  Mayor.” 
This  the  family  felt  and  knew  at  the  time,  and 
acted  accordingly.  The  insertion  in  his  epitaph 
is,  therefore,  as  little  justifiable  as  the  obliteration. 

When  his  father,  the  Alderman,  died  in  1798, 
there  was  no  idea  of  parading  him  as  a country 
gentleman.  His  elevation  to  “county  family” 
dignity,  like  the  name  of  Gyll,  is  entirely  a post- 
humous honour.  He  died  plain  Mr.  Alderman 
Gill  — not  even  a Baronet  or  “City  Knight” — 
but  with  the  reputation  of  one  who,  in  civic 
phrase,  had  made  himself  “ very  warm,”  and  who 
departed  this  life  in  the  comfortable  official  resi- 
dence of  a substantial  civic  office  : — 

March  26.  At  the  Treasurer’s  House  at  Christ’s  Hos- 
pital, aged  78,  William  Gill,  Esq.,  many  years  an  eminent 
wholesale  stationer  in  Abchurch  Lane,  under  the  firm  of 
Wright,  Gill,  and  Dalton.  He  was  several  years  one  of 
the  common  council  of  the  ward  of  Walbrook,  whence  he 
was  elected  alderman  in  1781.  He  served  the  office  of 
Sheriff  the  same  year,  and  that  of  Lord  Mayor  in  1788-9, 
and  was  elected  Treasurer  of  Christ’s  Hospital  1784  or  85. 
He  was  a respectable  tradesman,  and  has  died  immensely 
rich.”  — - Gentleman's  Magazine,  Ixviii.  264. 

And  so  his  worthy  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Aider- 
man  Wright,  “ 20  years  alderman  of  Candle  wick 
ward,  and  50  years  in  partnership  with  the  late 
Alderman  Gill,”  — he  did  not  seek  the  aristocratic 
neighbourhood  of  Windsor  Castle,  but  was  content 
with  a suburban  villa  at  Dulwich,  where,  “ after 
taking  a walk  in  his  grounds,”  he  died  suddenly 
of  an  epileptic  fit.  Ori  this  occasion  it  is  added  : — 

“Alderman  Gill  is  stated  to  have  amassed  the  sum  of 
300,000/. ; and  the  fortune  of  Alderman  Wright  is  sup- 
posed to  be  equal,  if  not  to  a greater  amount.  They 
commenced  business  together,  as  stationers,  on  London 
Bridge,  retained  the  most  respectable  characters,  and 
were  remarkable  for  great  application  and  frugality.”  — 
Ibid.  p.  359. 

Kow,  is  it  not,  I may  ask,  a matter  much  to  be 
lamented  that  ancestry  whose  “ respectability  ” is 
so  repeatedly  vouched  for,  should  be  repudiated 
by  a descendant  no  further  distant  than  a grand- 
son ? Let  me  assure  Mr.  Gordon  Gyll  th^at  the 
Stationers  of  London  have  a more  grateful  recol- 
lection of  their  quondam  brothers  and  benefactors  : 
for  benefactors  they  both  were,  though  to  a very 
unequal  extent.  From  Alderman  Wright  the 
Stationers  received  2000/.  4 per  cents. ; from  Al- 
derman Gill  305.  a-year,  to  be  added  to  Cator’s 
dinner.  However,  their  portraits  are  still  to  be 
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seen  in  tlie  Counting-house  of  the  Company,  placed 
in  one  frame,  side  by  side.  Par  nohile  fratrum  ! 

I will  only  ask  one  more  question  of  Mr.  Gor- 
don Gyll.  He  has,  with  great  perseverance  and 
pertinacity,  obtained  admission  for  his  genealogi- 
cal speculations  into  the  Collectanea  Topogr.  et 
Genealogica,  into  Burke’s  Landed  Gentry,  Burke’s 
General  Armory,  Lipscomb’s  History  of  Bucking - 
hamshire,  and  perhaps  other  publications.  Has  he 
presented  them  for  record  at  the  College  of  Arms  ? 
and,  if  so,  how  many  generations  of  the  “ county 
family  ” have  been  there  admitted  ? 

A Stationer. 


EXCOMMUNICATION. 

(2"^  S.  ix.  246.) 

In  the  2nd  volume  of  the  edition  of  Capitularia 
Begum  Francoruni,  of  Baluzius,  published  cum 
privUegio  Begis  at  Paris,  in  1780,  from  p.  639.  to 
p.  679.,  will  be  found : — 

“ Formulas  Veteres  Exorcismorum  et  Excommunica- 
tionum.  Stephanus  Baluzius  Tutelensis  in  unum  col- 
legit,  magnam  partem  nunc  (anno  1667,  date  of  the  first 
edition)  primum  edidit,  reliquas  emendavit.” 

The  Capitulce  are  twenty  in  number  : the  first 
eleven  relate  to  exorcisms,  the  remainder  to  ex- 
communications.  The  headings  of  the  latter,  with 
a note  added  to  two  or  three  of  them,  are  as 
follows : — 

“ Qualiter  Episcopus  excommunicare  infideles  deheat. 

“ XII.  Episcopus  cum  excommunicare  vel  anathema- 
tizare  aliquem  infidelem  pro  certis  et  manifestis  sceleri- 
hus  dispositum  habet,  post  lectionem  Evangelii  clerum  et 
plebem  ita  debet  alloqui.” 

The  allocutio  and  the  excommunicatio  then  fol- 
low ; and  they  are  succeeded  by  certain  instruc- 
tions, which  appear  to  be  applicable  to  every  kind 
of  excommunication.  The  first  is  : 

“Debent  autem  duodecim  Sacerdotes  Episcopum  cir- 
cumstare,  et  lucernas  ardentes  in  manibus  tenere,  quas  in 
conclusione  anathematis  vel  excommunicationis  projicere 
debent  in  terram  et  pedibus  conculcare.” 

The  remainder  prescribe  the  explanation  of  the 
excommunication  by  the  bishop  of  the  people  in 
their  common  language,  and  its  publication  in 
other  dioceses. 

“ XIII.  Item  alia  excommunicatio  allocutio. 

“ XIV.  Item  alia  terribilior  excommunicatio.” 

To  this  is  added,  the  following  excommunicatio 
h'evis : 

“ Canonica  instituta  et  sanctorum  Patrum  exempla 
sequentes,  Ecclesiarum  Dei  violatores  illos  auctoritate 
Dei  et  judicio  sancti  Spiritus  a gremio  sanctse  matris 
Ecclesise  et  consortio  totius  Christianitatis  eliminamus, 
quousque  resipiscant  et  Ecclesise  Dei  satisfaciant. 

“ XV.  Excommunicatio  hominum  Balduini,  Comitis 
Flandriae,  propter  occisionem  Fulconis,  Archiepiscopi  Re- 
mensis,  ab  illis  perpetratam.” 

This  excommunication-^jije^ybmec?  by  two  arch- 


bishops and  twelve  bishops,  whose  names  are  given 
— ends  thus : 

“ Nullus  ergo  eis  Christianus  vel  ave  dicat.  Nullus 
Presbyter  Missas  aliquando  celebrare,  nec,  si  infirmati 
fuerint,  confessiones  eorum  recipere,  vel  sacrosanctam 
communionem  eis,  nisi  resipuerint,  etiam  in  ipso  fine  vitae 
suae  praesumat  unquam  dare ; sed  sepultura  asini  sepelir 
antur,  et  in  sterquilinium  super  faciam  terrae  sint,  ut  sint 
in  exemplum  opprobrii  et  maledictionis  praesentibus 
generationibus  et  futuris.  Et  sicut  hae  lucernae  de  nostris 
projectae  manibus  bodie  extinguuntur,  sic  eorum  lucerna 
in  aeternum  extinguatur. 

“ XVI.  Excommunicatio  Ragenardi,  Comitis  Senonen- 
sis,  renovata  adversus  Gauzfridum  et  Geilonem,  Canonicos 
Senonenses. 

“ XVII.  Excommunicatio  quam  Suniarus,  Episcopus 
Helenensis,  fecit  adversus  invasores  rerum  ecclesiastica- 
rum. 

“ XVIII.  Excommunicatio  quam  Salla,  Episcopus  Ur- 
gellensis,  fecit  ad\rersus  invasores  rerum  ecclesiasticarura 
\_Ex  archivo  Ecclesicc  Urgellensisl. 

“ XIX.  Item  de  eadera  re  \_Ex  eodern]. 

“ XX.  Alia  Formula  excommunicationis,  diversa  k 
superioribus.” 

Of  this  last  one,  a literal  translation  will  be 
found  in  the  Harleian  Miscellany,  edit.  1810,  vol. 
viii.  p.  533. ; and  that  translation  was,  beyond 
question,  the  one  used  by  Sterne  in  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  his  Tristram  Shandy. 

Has  the  “ impending  excommunication  ” of  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  allud^ed  to  by  B.,  ever  been /mZ- 
minated  f And  if  it  has  been,  what  was  its  extent 
and  form  ? 

Can  the  forms  used  respectively  by  Pope  Gre- 
gory VII.  in  excommunicating  the  Emperor 
Henri  IV.,  and  by  Pope  Pius  VII.  in  excommu- 
cating  the  first  Emperor  Napoleon,  be  found  in 
any  published  work  ? Eric. 

Ville-Marie,  Canada. 


PROLOGUE  SPOKEN  BY  GEORGE  III. 

(2“'»  S.  xi.  363.) 

The  lines  quoted  by  L.  meant  much  more  than 
met  the  ear ; and  the  passage  in  the  first  speech 
delivered  from  the  throne  by  George  III.  was  not 
a mere  casual  reminiscence  of  the  prologue,  but 
deliberately  designed  to  convey  an  important  his- 
torical and  political  signification.  After  the  Ke- 
volution,  the  sharpest  arrow  in  the  Jacobite 
quiver,  the  bitterest  taunt  addressed  to  the  Whig 
party,  was  that  their  King  was  a foreigner. 
“You,”  said  the  Jacobites,  “bow  basely  down 
in  subjection,  resigning  your  ancient  English  li- 
berties to  an  ignoble  foreigner,  when  your  own 
British-born  monarch  is  an  exile.”  And  it  must 
be  recollected  that  the  word  foreigner  was,  in 
those  days,  a most  opprobrious  and  offensive  epi- 
thet, and  one  signally  misleading  to  simple,  igno- 
rant people.  But  when  George  HI.  ascended 
the  throne,  the  tables  were  turned  ; still  more  so 
indeed  after  the  Chevalier  St.  George  had  died. 
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for  then  an  Englishman,  though  of  the  House  of 
Hanover,  occupied  the  throne,  and  the  Stuart  as- 
pirant was  the  foreigner.  The  two  parties  m fact 
not  only  exchanged  tactics,  but  their  very  wea- 
pons. Defoe,  as  is  well-known,  wrote  his  ad- 
mirable satire  J'he  True-horn  Englishman,  against 
the  English-born  Stuarts,  and  in  favour  of  the 
foreigner,  William  HI.  So,  about  the  time  that 
George  III.  ascended  the  throne,  the  Jacobites 
issued  a new  edition  of  T'he  True-horn  English- 
man, the  very  same  arguments  of  Defoe  then 
suiting  their  case ; the  Stuart  then  being  the 
foreigner,  and  George  III.  the  Briton.  To  this 
Jacobite  edition,  as  it  may  be  termed,  was  an- 
nexed as  frontispiece  an  engraved  portrait  of 
Prince  Charles  Edward,  not,  however,  bearing 
his  name,  but  the  following  motto  : — 

“ Few  know  my  Face,  tho’  all  Men  do  my  Fame : 

Look  strictly  and  jmu’ll  quickly  guess  m}"  Name. 

Through  Deserts,  Snows,  and  Rain,  I made  my  Way, 

My  Life  was  daily  risqu'd  to  gain  the  Day ! ” 

“ I make  no  promises  to  those  that  keep  none.” 

I have  a copy  of  this  edition  with  the  portrait, 
that  had  once  belonged  to  the  late  ingenious  Mr. 
Chatto ; and  though  I have  long  sought  for 
another  for  an  American  friend,  who  collects 
Jacobite  relics,  I have  been  unable  to  get  one. 
Might  I ask  if  it  is  very  rare  ? Also,  is  this  one 
of  the  prints  referred  to  in  the  following  extract 
from  the  GentlemaiHs  Magazine  (?)  September 
30th,  1749  ? — 

“The  King’s  messengers  having  searched  the  print 
shops,  for  prints  of  heads,  lately  come  from  France,  took 
into  custody  several  persons  on  that  account.  As  were 
also  the  author,  engraver,  and  publisher  of  an  obnoxious 
plate.” 

William  Pinkerton. 

Hounslow. 


SIR  JOHN  SHORTER,  LORD  MAYOR  OF  LONDON, 
1687-8. 

S.  xi.  385.) 

Mr.  John  Pa vin  Phillips,  in  his  communica- 
tion, gallantly  defends  the  claims  of  Elizabeth 
Shorter,  mother  of  Lady  Walpole,  to  a good  line- 
age on  her  mother’s  side,  although  he  says  he 
knows  not  much  of  the  pedigree  of  the  Shorter 
family. 

Catherine  Shorter,  Lady  Walpole,  was  a daugh- 
ter of  John  Shorter,  Esq.  of  Bybrooke,  in  Ken- 
nington,  Kent,  who  was  eldest  son  of  Sir  John 
Shorter,  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1687-8,  who 
was  son  of  John  Shorter,  of  Staines,  Middlesex. 

Mr.  Hasted  says,  that  John  Shorter  was  not 
even  a freeman  of  London  when  he  was  nominated 
by  King  James  11.  (after  he  had  abrogated  the 
Charters  of  the  City)  to  be  Lord  Mayor  of 
London ; but  my  notes  say  that  he  was  knighted 
29  October,  1675  ; elected  Alderman  of  Cripple- 


gate  Ward,  1676,  and  subscribed  83L  I85.  to 
Bethlehem  Hospital  in  the  same  year,  and  that  he 
was  a member  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Goldsmiths. 

On  the  29th  October,  1687,  being  Lord  Mayor’s 
Day,  King  James  IL,  Prince  George  of  Denmark, 
and  the  Court,  together  with  the  Pope’s  Nuncio, 
were  entertained  at  Guildhall.  His  eminence 
was  received  by  the  Sheriffs  of  London  at  Temple 
Bar,  and  afterwards  complimented  in  the  name  of 
the  City  by  Sir  John  Shorter,  the  Presbyterian 
Lord  Mayor.  The  celebrated  John  Bunyan  is 
said  to  have  been  his  chaplain. 

He  died  on  St.  Bartholomew’s  eve,  4th  Sep- 
tember, 1688  : — 

When  riding  to  proclaim  the  fair  in  Smithfield,  the 
Keeper  of  Newgate,  according  to  his  usage,  presenting 
him  with  a glass  of  sack,  the  Mayor  stopped  his  horse, 
who  rose  and  threw  him  off  into  the  kennel.  He  was 
taken  up,  dead,  as  it  was  thought,  but  he  revived,  and 
died  soon  afterwards,  and  before  the  expiration  of  his 
Mayoralt}’.” 

“ What  religion  Shorter  was  of  ” (Sir  John  Bramstone 
says),  “ may  be  doubted,  for  he  was  at  the  common  prayer 
and  a sermon  in  the  morning,  in  Guildhall  Chapel,  went 
thence  and  received  the  Communion  from  Mr.  Hall, 
in  another  church,  and  in  the  afternoon  had  a fanatic 
preachment  in  the  hall  where  he  dwelt.” — Autobiography 
of  Sir  John  Bramstone,  K.B.,  p.  315. 

He  lived  at  Bankside,  Southwark,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Lady  Chapel  at  St.  Saviour’s,  South- 
wark, under  a stone  inscribed  : — 

“ Here  lyes  the  body  of  Sir  John  Shorter,  Kt.,  who 
died  Lord  Maior  of  the  City  of  London,  on  the  4th  Sep- 
tember, 1688.  Aged  64  years.” 

“ Here  also  lyeth  the  body  of  Dame  Isabella  Shorter, 
his  Wife,  who  died  January  the  9th,  1703,  aged  72  years.” 

“ He  gave  a piece  of  ground  to  the  Parish  of  Christ- 
church, Southwark,  to  build  a house  on,  and  50Z.  to  be 
improved.” — Hatton^ s London,  vol.  i.  p.  197. 

Can  any  of  your  correspondents  give  any  further 
particulars  of  Sir  John  Shorter,  and  especially  in 
what  part  of  the  Bankside  he  resided  ? and  what 
was  his  trade  or  business  ? Geo.  R.  Corner. 


ANIANUS,  BISHOP  OP  ST.  ASAPH. 

(2-^^  S.  xi.  398.) 

I wish  particularly  to  rectify  a lapsus  calami  in 
my  reply  as  above.  Instead  of  “Le  Neve  and 
Godwin  say  that  the  see  was  vacant  about  two 
years,”  read  Heylin  and  Godwin.  Le  Neve  men- 
tions the  intervening  episcopacy  of  John,  as  well 
as  Richardson  and  Wharton. 

I am  also  inclined  to  modify  my  opinion  respect- 
ing the  improbability  of  a Dominican  becoming  a 
Bishop  in  England  in  the  year  1268.  The  Order 
of  Dominicans,  or  Friars  Preachers,  was  confirmed 
by  Pope  Honorius  III.  in  1216.  It  extended 
itself  very  rapidly  ; so  that  just  before  the  foun- 
der’s death  in  1221,  the  general  Chapter  had  ap- 
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pointed  eight  provincials  to  govern  the  friars  of 
Spain,  France,  Lombardy,  Romagna,  Provence, 
Germany,  Hungary,  and  England.  There  is  in 
Rymer  a curious  Papal  dispensation,  showing  how 
the  Dominicans,  as  well  as  the  Friars  Minors  or 
Franciscans,  enjoyed  at  an  early  period  the  royal 
favour.  It  is  addressed  to  Henry  III. : — 

“ Innocentius  Episcopus,  servus  servorum  Dei,  carissimo 
in  Christo  filio,  Regi  Angliae  illustri,  salutem  et  apostoli- 
cam  benedictionem. 

“ Celsitudinis  tuse  precibus  benignum  impertientes  as- 
sensum,  Fratribus  Praedicatoribus  et  Minoribus,  quos 
tecum  duxeris  ultrk  mare,  equitandi  quoties  a te  requisiti 
fuerint,  non  obstante  contrario  statuto  suorum  ordinum, 
liberam  concedimus  facultatem.  Dat.  Lugdun.  2 Kal. 
Mail  (1250.)  Pontificatus  nostri  anno  septimo.” 

According  to  Richardson,  there  really  was  one 
Dominican  who  received  the  royal  assent  to  his 
election  as  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  between  Bishop 
Abraham  and  Anianus  I. : — 

“Abrahamo  defuncto,  licentia  eligendi  concessa  est  4 
Feb.  Pat  17  H.  3.,  et  Rex  praebet  assensum  election! 
Hugonis,  Ordinis  Prasdicatorum,  11  Apr.  Pat  18  H.  3.” — 
Richardson’s  Godwin,  p.  635. 

But  there  seems  altogether  to  be  great  obscurity 
in  the  account  of  the  see  of  St.  Asaph  at  this 
period,  as  well  as  great  unsettledness  in  the  mode 
of  appointment.  For  this  very  Hugo,  whose  sig- 
nature is  found  to  a deed  of  David,  son  of  Llewel- 
lin.  Prince  of  Wales,  dated  “anno  Domini,  mccxl. 
in  die  S.  Jacobi  Apostoli,”  {Monasticon,Yo\.  i.  721., 
ed.  1682),  and  whose  name,  as  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph,  again  occurs  as  a fidejussor  in  a document 
of  the  same  David,  dated  1241  (Rymer,  vol.  i. 
396.),  is  not  reckoned  at  all  among  the  bishops  by 
Godwin  and  Heylin.  They  give  us  “ Howell  ap 
Ednevet”  as  the  only  bishop  between  Abraham 
and  Anianus  I.  Le  Neve,  too,  gives  1240  as  the 
end  of  Hugh’s  episcopacy  ; whereas  his  name  oc- 
curs as  above  in  1241  : “ in  festo  decollationis  S. 
Joannis  Baptlstse  ” (Aug.  29).  Even  Wharton 
says  that“Howel  ” was  the  fidejussor  in  the  said 
document;  whereas  it  is  “Venerabilis  Pater  Hugo 
Episcopus  de  Sancto  Asaph.” 

But,  notwithstanding  this,  I think  that  Anianus 
II.  was  a Cistercian  monk.  His  predecessor, 
Anianus  I.,  was  elected  by  monks:  “ sede  vacante, 
die  exaltationis  S.  Crucis,  1249,  Monachi  sese  as- 
trinxerunt  Episcopum  non  electuros  sine  assensu 
Reglo  prius  impetrato  ; Pat.  33  Hen  3.  M.  3.  apud 
Prynn.  V.  2.  727.”  (Richardson,  636.)  Monks, 
therefore,  may  be  supposed  to  have  elected  his 
successor ; especially  when  there  seems  to  be  an 
evidence  of  this  in  the  dedication  by  Anianus  of 
the  Cistercian  church  of  Alton.  As  to  his  being 
called  “frater”  in  the  memorandum,  I see  no  diffi- 
culty. Members  of  the  sarn£  monastic  order  may 
well  be  supposed  to  call  each  other  “ fratres.” 

John  Williams. 

Arno’s  Court. 


TWO-FOOT  RULE : FIVE-FOOT  ROD. 

(2“^  S.  xi.  328.  376.) 

I found  mention  of  the  former  instrument  a 
few  days  since  in  a small  work  published  about 
1530,  if  not  earlier.  The  passage  is  — 

“ Therefore  ye  shal  take  the  length  of  anie  ynche  more 
truely  upon  an  artificer’s  rule  made  of  two  foote  in  legthe, 
after  the  standerde  of  London,  the  whiche  rule  doth  con- 
teyne  xxiiii.  ynches  in  lengthe.” 

The  author  of  the  work  is  Pichard  Benese,  who 
in  Rose,  Biographical  Dictionary,  is  stated  to  have 
been  — 

“ a Canon  of  Merton  in  Surrey,  before  the  dissolution 
[1539?]  of  monasteries,  then  rector  of  All  Saints,  Honey 
Lane,  London,  and  subsequently  prebendary  of  Lincoln. 
He  was  author  of  a little  work  on  mensuration,  entitled 
A Tretis  of  Measuring  Land,  as  well  IV oodland  as  Plow- 
land.  There  are  several  editions  of  this  work,  one  in 
quarto,  and  the  others  in  duodecimo,  which  last  are 
abridgments.  The  quarto  edition  is  very  rare,  but  a copy 
of  it  is  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Society.” 

It  is  not  given  in  the  catalogue  of  the  library 
published  about  1840. 

At  the  British  Museum,  the  MS.  catalogue  con- 
tains three  copies,  in  blackletter,  of  the  smaller 
editions.  1.  This  Boke  newly  Imprynted  sheweth 
the  manner  of  measuryng,  8fC. ; preface  by  Thomas 
Paynell,  to  which  the  date  of  1540  is  placed  in 
the  catalogue;  2.  The  Boke  of  measuryng  of 
Lande,  ^c.,  to  which  the  date  of  1562  is  placed; 
3.  is  the  same  as  No.  2.  They  are  all  catalogued 
under  the  name  of  Sir  Richard  de  Benese,  ob- 
tained from  the  title-page  of  one  of  them. 

In  Watt’s  Bihlio.  Britt,  is  given  the  date  of  No. 
1.  as  “ about  1535,  sexto  decimo.”  A later  edition, 
as  “ 12mo.  1567  ; ” and  then  refers  to  “James  Ni- 
cholson,” a printer,  who  published  another  edition 
“ 16mo.  Southw.,”  whose  other  works  being  dated 
between  1536  and  1538,  may  identify  the  date  of 
his  edition  of  Benese’s  work. 

What  is  known  of  the  “ standard  two-foot  rule 
of  London  ? ” or  perhaps  it  is  only  “ the  feet,  after 
the  standard  yard.”  At  any  rate  a two-foot  rule 
was  known  in  1530. 

Mention  is  made  of  the  five-foot  rod  in  a book, 
on  the  title-page  of  which  is  — 

“ Architectionice  : or,  a Compendium  of  the  Art  of 

Building With  the  Description  and  Use  of  a 

Convenient  Five  or  Ten  Foot  Rod ; in  taking  dimensions, 
and  casting  up  of  the  Contents  of  all  Artificers’  Works. 
And  in  the  measuring  of  Angles;  whereby  the  true 
Ground-Plot  of  any  Building,  with  Yards,  Gardens,  &c., 
may  be  made.”  By  William  Leyburn,  4to.,  London,  1721. 

The  text  is  headed  by  a similar  description,  and 
then  the  rod  is  described  : — 

“ The  rod  (whether  of  five  or  ten  foot  long)  consisteth 
of  two  square  pieces  of  box,  or  other  wood,  each  of  them 
the  half  length  of  the  rod,  when  drawn  out  at  its  full 
length.  These  two  pieces  have  (each  of  them)  a brass 
socket  at  one  end,  through  which  the  two  pieces  or  rulers 
are  to  pass,  or  to  slide  one  by  the  other,  in  all  respects  as 
those  rules  are  made  which  glaziers  commonly  use  to 
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take  their  measures  with ; and  it  would  be  convenient  to 
have  a screw  to  one  of  the  sockets,  to  keep  the  two  rulers 
(when  drawn  out  to  any  determined  length)  from  mov- 
ing from  that  position  or  place;  and  a tooth  or  check  at 
the  end  of  the  other  rulers  to  keep  it  from  dropping 
through  the  other  socket.” 

Pie  then  proceeds  to  describe  how  the  foot  and 
other  measures  were  to  be  put  on  it. 

Wyatt  Pap  worth. 


Chatterton’s  Papers  (2"’*  S.  xi.  349.) — Your 
correspondent  Mr.  Izard,  who  inquires  about  the 
bundle  of  MSS.  with  which  Chatterton  left  Brook 
Street  on  the  morning  of  his  suicide,  cannot  be 
aware  that  the  only  authority  for  this  story  is  a 
pretended  account  of  the  inquest  'upon  Chatter- 
ton  published  for  the  first  time  about  seven  or 
eight  years  ago,  and  of  course  long  after  the 
deaths  of  Warton  and  Sir  Herbert  Croft,  whose 
omission  to  make  search  for  the  papers  has  struck 
Mr.  Izard.  Some  time  since  I addressed  a com- 
munication to  the  editor  of  The  Athenceum^  giving 
at  length  my  reasons  for  pronouncing  this  docu- 
ment a comparatively  recent  fabrication.  (See 
Athenaeum  for  23  Jan.  1858.)  It  appears  that  the 
manuscript  of  the  account  of  the  inquest  was  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  Gutch  of  Mr.  Dix  the  biographer 
of  Chatterton.  Mr.  Dix  subsequently  explained 
that  he  received  it  from  the  poet  Southey;  but  he 
did  not  explain  the  fact,  that  although  he  (Mr. 
Dix)  must,  according  to  his  own  statement,  have 
had  the  paper  before  he  published  his  Life  of 
Chatterton^  he  omitted  to  insert  it  in  that  work. 

W,  Moy  Thomas. 

Anthem  (2"*  S.  xi.  367.)  — This  word  is  un- 
doubtedly from  the  term  antiphonal.  Applied 
to  singing,  it  signifies  that  the  successive  verses  of 
any  psalm  or  hymn  are  sung  alternately  by  oppo- 
site sides  of  a choir  or  congregation.  The  word 
is  compounded  of  two  Greek  words,  one  sig- 
nifying opposite  or  over  against^  as  in  the  words 
anti-dote^  anti- Christy  anti-podes^  &c. ; and  the 
other  ^oov7\i  signifying  voice.  The  words  sym- 
phony, sym-phonal,  signify  united  singing ; the 
contrary  of  antiphonal. 

Anthem  (as  well  as  the  older  words  anteme  and 
anteleme,  and  the  French  antieiine')  comes  direct 
from  antiphon,  though  Dr.  Johnson  gives  it  as 
anthymn,  as  though  derived  from  anti  and  hymnus. 

I should  be  glad  of  any  information  or  differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  this  point,  as  I am  compiling 
a new  Glossary  of  Musical  Terms,  and  earnestly 
desire  to  give  correct  derivations. 

Edward  F.  Kimbault. 

Queen  Catharine’s  Letter  (2*^**  S.  xi.  368.) 
— The  difference  between  the  two  versions  of 
Burnet  and  Miss  Strickland  is,  I apprehend,  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  acknowledged  untrustwor- 
thiness of  Burnet.  Not  only  is  his  History  to  be 
read  with  distrust,  but  even  the  documentary 


matter  in  his  Collection  of  Records  cannot  be  read 
with  implicit  reliance.  This  is  a severe  thing  to 
say  of  any  writer ; but  we  have  unexceptionable 
testimony  of  its  truth ; and,  therefore,  from  the 
importance  of  the  matter  the  fact  ought  to  be 
known.  The  learned  Dr.  Thomas  Smith  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  writing  to  Hearne  from 
London,  Dec.  31,  1705,  and  alluding  to  the  mate- 
rials that  exist  for  a history  of  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
says : — 

“ The  manuscript  papers  and  parchments  in  the  Cot- 
tonian Library,  in  the  Rolls,  in  the  Exchequer,  and  in 
other  Offices  of  Record  are  carefully  to  be  consulted  and 
examined : there  being  little  or  no  credit  to  be  given  to 
Dr.  Burnet’s  Collections ; he  and  his  Scotch  amanuensis 
having  been  guilty  of  shameful  omissions  and  perversions 
in  numerous  instances,  as  I have  noted  in  the  margin  of 
my  book : besides,  there  are  several  letters  of  the  Car- 
dinal, and  of  others  written  to  him  in  the  height  of  his 
grandeur  and  prosperity,  which  escaped  his  sight,  he 
writing  them  in  post  haste,  pursuing  his  natural  fervour 
without  any  mature  deliberation  or  serious  reflexion.”  — 
(^Letters  from  the  Bodleian  Library,  vol.  i.  p.  147.  Lond. 
1813.) 

I once  mentioned  this  subject  to  Dr.  Lingard, 
and  found  that  he  was  not  aware  of  Burnet’s  infi- 
delity in  this  respect.  It  would  be  well  worth 
while  for  some  one  to  make  a general  collation  of 
the  MSS.  referred  to  by  Burnet  for  the  sake  of 
comparison  ; though  it  is  not  possible  now  to  do 
it  completely,  in  consequence  of  the  destruction 
by  fire  of  part  of  the  Cottonian  library. 

In  “ N.  & Q.”  (2"*^  S.  ix.'419.)  there  is  a Note 
— “Notes  on  Books  and  Men,  by  Edward  Harley, 
Earl  of  Oxford,”  taken  from  the  Harl.  MS.  7544. 
His  note  on  “Fletcher  (Sir  Bobert”),  p.  419., 
contains  an  allusion  to  Burnet,  characteristically 
emphatic.  I do  not  reproduce  it,  because,  coming 
from  me,  it  would  appear  like  an  indulgence  of 
odium  theologicum.  I merely  refer  to  it. 

John  Williams. 

Arno’s  Court. 

Quid  Bides  (2*'^  S.  xi,  365.)  -—Has  not  Mr. 
West  been  misled  by  the  name  “Foote”?  The 
name  of  the  tobacconist  was  Foot,  the  well-known 
Lundy  Foot.  The  proposer  of  the  motto  was  a 
far  greater  man  than  Samuel  Foote,  the  comedian. 
He  was  the  great  Irish  orator  of  his  day.  W,  C. 

The  Liburni  (2"*^  S.  xi.  328.  396.)  — I am 
greatly  obliged  by  the  notice  taken  of  my  Query 
by  Mr.  Buckton  and  Mr.  Macaulay. 

I was  quite  aware  that  all  the  commentators  have 
understood  by  “Liburnis”  Liburnian  galleys: 
and  in  such  editions  of  Horace  as  I have  con- 
sulted (Gesner’s,  Bond’s,  Bentley’s,  the  Delphin, 
and  the  beautiful  edition  of  Dean  Milman),  there 
is  always  a full  stop  or  colon  after  “ ferocior ; ” 
and  we  must  therefore  understand  Horace  to 
mean  that  the  haughty  lady  disdained  to  be 
dragged  in  triumph  in  a Liburnian  ship.  The 
writer  from  whom  I quote  (an  Abate  Galignani) 
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wlio  died  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century), 
makes  these  objections  to  this  reading  : 

(1) .  “Ferocior,”  in  the  comparative  degree, 
seems  to  require  some  subject  with  which  she  is 
compared.  In  the  previous  verse  she  is  described 
as  “ fortis  tractare  serpentes ; ” and  to  follow  this 
up  by  saying  she  was  “ deliberata  morte  ferocior  ” 
(meaning  fet'ox)  is  very  like  tautology,  and  very 
unlike  Horace. 

(2) .  “Smva”  is  not  an  appropriate  epithet  to 
be  applied  to  a ship  : it  is  not  like  Horace. 

(3.)  The  Abate’s  principal  objection  to  the  usual 
reading  is,  to  the  dragging  Cleopatra  in  triumph 
in  a ship.  The  triumph  in  the  days  of  Horace 
was  not  a metaphor,  or  mere  poetical  expression, 
but  a reality.  A victorious  army  to  whom  that 
honour  was  accorded  by  the  Senate,  commenced 
their  triumph  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  and  thence 
proceeded  to  the  Capitol.  Ships,  of  course,  could 
not  be  dragged  through  the  streets  of  Rome  ; but 
in  the  case  of  naval  triumphs,  small  models  of 
galleys,  to  represent  the  conquered  ships,  were 
carried  among  the  spoils.  Such  models  may  have 
been  carried  to  grace  Augustus’s  triumph  ; but  if 
so,  they  would  not  have  been  Liburnian,  and 
Cleopatra  could  not  have  been  seated  in  one. 
And  it  would  have  shocked  a Roman,  who  knew 
what  a triumph  was,  to  talk  of  dragging  Cleopatra 
in  triumph  from  Egypt  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber. 

Now  all  these  difficulties  vanish  by  merely 
putting  the  colon  after  “ Liburnis  : ” more  reso- 
lute in  death  than  the  savage  Liburnian.  And 
the  Abate  asserts,  that  the  Liburnians  were  pro- 
verbial for  their  contempt  of  death,  which  was  the 
fact  I was  desirous  of  eliciting.  J.  C.  M. 

Anonymous  (2“^  S.  xi.  327.)  — ■ Village  Virtues 
is  by  M.  G.  Lewis,  author  of  The  Monk.  ( Vide 
Stephen  Jones.)  W.  H. 

The  White  Queen  (2“*  S.  xi.  348.)  — The 
Dictionnaire  de  Trevoux  gives  the  following  ex- 
planation of  this  title ; — 

“ La  Reine  Blanche  est  un  nom  qu’on  donne  aux  reines 
veuves  en  mdmoire  de  Blanche  de  Castiile,  veuve  du  Koi 
Louis  VIII.  et  mfere  du  Roi  S.  Louis;  et  de  Blanche 
d’Evreux,  veuve  de  Philippe  de  Valois;  qui  ont  ete  en 
France  fort  estimees ; de  la  meme  manifere  qu’on  a ap- 
pelle  plusieurs  Empereurs  de  Rome  Augustes,  en  memoire 
d’ Auguste,  premier  Empereur.” 

The  Complement  du  Dictionnaire  de  V Academic 
gives  a precisely  similar  explanation.  It  has  no 
reference,  therefore,  to  mourning. 

Couleur  du  JRoy,  according  to  the  first-named 
authority  is  blue ; and  refers,  not  to  the  personal 
robes  of  the  sovereign,  but  to  the  colour  of  his 
servants’  livery  : — - 

“ On  a appelle  couleurs  les  habits  que  les  personnes  de 
condition  donnoient  k leurs  gens  de  livree.  Ainsi,  on  dit 
que  le  bleu  est  la  couleur  du  Roi ; le  verd  la  couleur  de  la 
maison  de  Lorraine,  &c.” 

John  Williams. 


The  Oak  and  the  Ash  (2’^'^  S.  x.  256.)  — 

“ If  the  Oak’s  before  the  ash, 

Then  you’ll  only  get  a splash  ; 

If  the  ash  precedes  the  oak. 

Then  you  may  expect  a soak.” 

It  appears,  from  the  Note  of  F.  C.  S.,  that  last 
year  the  ash  was  decidedly  out  Jirst^  and  we  all 
know  what  a wet  season  1860  was.  I have  this 
spring  noticed  that  the  oak  is  in  leaf  first : we 
may,  therefore,  expect  a dry  season,  that  is,  a 
splash  and  not  a soak.  S.  Beisly. 

Sydenham,  Kent. 

Portrait  of  Spinoza  (2"‘^  S.  xi.  328.)  — I have 
before  me  a curious  mezzotint  portrait  of  Spinoza, 
prefixed  to  the  French  translation  of  his  famous 
Tractatus  Theologico-Politicus^  printed  in  12mo. 
in  1678. 

Having  thus  done  what  I can  to  answer  G.  W. 
M.’s  Query,  I may  as  well  give  you  one  or  two 
particulars  of  the  book  I have  mentioned,  as  they 
are  worth  noting.  It  was  published  simultane- 
ously at  Leyden,  Cologne,  and  Amsterdam ; but 
with  an  utterly  different  title  at  each  place.  My 
copy  has  all  the  three  titles,  so  I am  able  to  place 
them  on  record  as  follows  : — 

1.  “La  Clef  du  Santuaire,  par  un  S9avant  Homme  de 
notre  Sibcle.  A Leyde,  mdclxxviii. 

2.  “ Reflexions  curieuses  d’un  Esprit  des-lnterress^  sur 
les  Matibres  les  plus  Importantes  au  Salut  tant  Public 
que  Particulier.  A Cologne,  1678. 

3.  “ Traitte  des  Ceremonies  Superstitieuses  des  Juifs 
tant  Anciens  que  Modernes.  A Amsterdam,  1678.” 

It  is  observable  that  neither  of  the  titles  affords 
the  slightest  clue  to  the  name  of  the  author,  or 
the  original  title  of  the  book. 

In  case  G.  W.  M.  should  wish  to  have  this  book 
for  the  sake  of  the  portrait  (which,  by-the-way,  is 
very  often  wanting),  I may  mention  that  I saw  a 
similar  copy  to  my  own  in  a Catalogue  not  long 
ago  published  by  Mr.  Stewart  of  King  William 
Street.  G.  W.  G. 

Poets  ascribe  Feeling,  etc.  (2"*^  S.  xi.  189.) — 
J.  M.  R.  will  find  a passage  to  this  effect  at  the 
close  of  Wordsworth’s  Laodamia,  referring  to 
trees.  The  whole  poem  is  beautiful ; it  is  less 
known  than  the  Sonnets,  and  it  contains  two  lines 
especially  soothing  and  hopeful  to  those  whose  life- 
journey  is  nearly  ended  : — 

“ No  fears  to  beat  away,  no  strife  to  heal, 

The  past  unsighed  for,  and  the  future  sure.” 

I think,  too,  that  J.  M.  R.  will  find  a passage 
to  his  purpose  in  the  First  Book  of  the  Excursion. 

F.  C.  B. 

Walter  Strickland  (2"“^  S.  xi.  409.)  — In  a 
Presentment  of  Cardiff  Borough  to  the  Lord, 
ordered  in  1666  and  returned  in  1687,  occurs  the^ 
name  of  “ Walter  Strickland,  Esq.,”  as  tenant  of 
2 burgages  in  West  Ward  at  I'id.  per  annum. 

In  the  same  ward  burgages  at  2^.  6c?.  per 
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annum  are  held  by  Walter  Strickland  or  Edmund 
Thomas. 

Strickland  did  not  belong  to  Glamorgan,  but, 
being  in  Cromwell’s  confidence,  he  may,  like  Col. 
Jones,  have  had  a local  grant,  or  he  may  have 
been  trustee  with  or  for  Thomas,  who  was  of 
Wenvoe,  and  probably  a Puritan,  being  connected 
with  Edmund  Ludlow. 

The  presentment  belongs  to  Thomas  Dalton, 
Esq.,  of  Cardiff,  and  is  now  being  printed  in  a 
local  paper.  C.D. 

Adm.  Samuel  Greig,  his  Family,  etc.  (2""* 
S.  xi.  88.) — Your  correspondent,  J.  A.  Pn.,  will 
find  some  account  of  Admiral  Greig  in  a book, 
entitled  Travels  into  Norway^  Denmark^  and  Rus- 
sia, in  the  Years  1788,  1789,  1790,  and  1791,  by 
A.  Swinton,  Esq.  London,  1792. 

Edwin  Armistead. 

Leeds. 

The  Date  of  Elizabeth’s  Release  from 
THE  Tower  (2“‘^  S.  xi.  371.) — This  event  is  noticed 
not  only  in  Machyn’s  Diary,  but  in  The  Chronicle 
of  Queen  Jane  and  Queen  Mary,  which  confirms 
the  statement  that  “the  Lady  Elizabeth  was 
carried  out  of  the  Tower  by  water,”  but  without 
giving  the  day.  This,  however,  is  supplied  by  a 
letter  of  Robert  Swyft,  printed  in  Lodge’s  Illus- 
trations, which  says  : — 

“ On  Saturday,  at  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  my 
Lady  Elizabeth  was  delivered  out  of  the  Tower  by  my 
lord  treasurer  and  my  lord  chamberlain,  and  went  to 
Richmond  forthwith  ere  she  landed.” 

This  shows  plainly  that  she  could  not  have 
visited  on  her  way  the  church  of  All  Hallows, 
Staining,  or  any  inn  in  Fenchurch  Street;  and 
it  also  gives  the  date,  for  Saturday  was  the  19th, 
not  the  20th,  of  May.  It  is  probably,  therefore, 
on  this  statement  that  the  historian  Froude  has 
relied.  J.  G.  H. 

Paris  Testament  of  1662  (2“^  S.  xi.  189.)  — 
J.Ir.  Williams’s  observations  in  “ N.  & Q.”  (2^*^  S. 
xi.  356.),  tend  only  to  confirm  me  in  my  opinion 
that  there  is  not  another  copy  known  in  the 
British  Dominions.  Of  course  I may  be  wrong, 
but  as  I before  stated,  “ I only  court  inquiry.” 

Will.  C.  Neligan,  LL.D., 

Rector  of  St.  Mary,  Shandon. 

Cork,  June  1,  1861. 

P.  S.  I had  not  seen  the  statement  of  G.  M,  G. 
(2"^  S.  xi.  440.)  that  there  is  a copy  in  the  British 
Museum  until  after  the  above  was  written.  It 
is,  however,  odd  that  several  parties  connected 
with  the  British  Museum,  and  whose  letters  I have, 
never  saw  it.  W.  C.  Heligan. 

Franks  (2"^  S.  xi.  328.)  — H.  M.  will  find  a 
list  of  persons  who  franked  by  virtue  of  their 
office  in  The  British  Imperial  Calendar  for  1827, 
p.  188.  It  is  there  stated  that  the  Postmaster- 


General,  Secretary,  and  Assistant  Secretary  frank 
without  dating.  Who  else  had  that  privilege  ? I 
I have  a frank,  without  a date,  by  a late  prime 
minister.  When  was  franking  first  introduced? 
and  when  was  it  necessary  for  the  date  to  be 
written  by  the  person  who  franked  ? Some  time, 
I believe,  between  1783  and  1786.  S.  O. 

Sobriquets  of  the  United  States  (2“*^  S.  xi. 
390.)  — In  reply  to  J.  W.  Bone,  I send  you  the 
following,  extracted  from  Bartlett’s  Dictionary  of 
Americanisms  : — 

Atlantic  States,  Delaware. 

Ray  State,  Massachusetts. 

Keystone  State,  Pennsylvania. 

Old  Dominion,  or  Ancient  Dominion,  Virginia. 

Pine  Tree  State,  Maine. 

Bhody,  or  Little  Bhody  State,  Rhode  Island. 

Turpentine  State,  North  Carolina. 

Yankee  Land,  New  England. 

Wolf  State,  Michigan. 

TVhite  Settlement,  Kentucky,  Settlement  of. 

Federal  City,  Washington. 

Garden  City,  Chicago. 

3Ioh  Town  or  Monumental  City,  Baltimore. 

Mound  City,  St.  Louis. 

Palmetto  Capital,  City  of  Augusta. 

Thos.  Shields. 

Scarborough. 

Henry  Muddiman  (2°^  S.  xi.  328.) — One  of  this 
newsman’s  original  coffee-house  letters,  dated  13 
March,  16|-^,  has  been  preserved  by  Pepys  among 
his  papers  in  the  Bodl.  Library.  [Rawlinson  MS. 
A.  188.  fol  104]  on  account  of  its  containing  the 
first  mention  of  the  confession  made  by  James, 
formerly  Pepys’  butler,  upon  his  deathbed,  of  the 
falsity  of  the  evidence  given  by  him  against  his 
master  in  1679.  W.  D.  Macray. 

The  “ Leges  Alfonsin^  ” (2"^  S.  xi.  427.) 
are  the  same,  I suspect,  as  those  given  by  the 
Bollandists,  with  many  engravings,  in  the  Acta 
Sanctorum,  t.  iii.  Junii,  p.  Iviii.  D.  Rock. 

Brook  Green. 

The  Portrait  of  a Divine  (2"^  S.  xi.  280.) 
inquired  for  by  E.  A.  T.,  is  the  portrait  of  Dr. 
John  Everard,  minister  at  Kensington,  author  of 
The  Gospel  Treasury  Opened,  published  about 
the  year  1652.  J.  A.  B. 

Kensington. 

Quotation  Wanted  (2“^  S.  xi.  408.)  — The 
lines  “ My  Christian  name,”  &c.  are  to  be  found 
in  Poems  hy  the  Author  of  John  Halifax. 

H.  W.  H. 

Reform  Club. 

Crannock  (2“*^  S.  xi.  396.)  -y  Is  not  McHoIy 
the  name  with  which  we  are  familiar  as  Macaulay  ? 
Zachary  Macaulay  was  in  a pro-slavery  squib 
addressed  as  — 

“ Macaulay,  Macaulay, 

Thou  arch-fiend  unholy.” 

w.  c. 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

The  Life,  Times,  and  Correspondence  of  the  Right  Rev. 
Dr.  Doyle,  Bishop  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin.  By  William 
J.  Fitzpatrick,  J.  P.  Two  Vols.  (DutFy.) 

The  important  part  which  Dr.  Doyle  played  for  so 
many  years  in  the  great  drama  of  Ireland’s  history,  and 
the  acknowledged  influence  which  he  exercised  not  only 
in  that  country,  but  over  the  proceedings  of  the  imperial 
legislature,  would  render  it  matter  of  surprise  that  no 
biography  of  him  has  as  yet  been  given  to  the  world, 
but  for  the  fact  lamented  by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  in  his  Pre- 
face to  the  present  work,  that  Ireland  has  hitherto  shown 
herself  markedly  unjust  to  the  memory  of  her  great  men. 
No  man,  says  the  present  biographer,  ever  toiled  with 
more  activity,  disinterestedness,  and  success,  to  promote 
civil  and  religious  liberty  and  national  amelioration, 
than  did  Dr.  Doyle;  and  when  we  remember  the  share 
he  had  in  procuring  Catholic  Emancipation,  it  is  cer- 
tainly much  to  be  wondered  at  that  none  of  his  friends 
and  associates  undertook  the  task  of  narrating  the  events 
of  a life  so  full  of  zeal,  activity,  and  influence.  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  modestly  avows  that  it  was  only  upon  finding 
that  no  one  more  competent  was  likely  to  become  the  bio- 
grapher of  Dr.  Doyle,  and  upon  observing  that  the  avail- 
able materials  for  such  a work  were  fast  disappearing, 
that  he  undertook  to  devote  his  leisure  and  ability  to  the 
task.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  has  already,  on  several  occasions, 
given  ample  proof  of  the  zeal  and  assiduity  with  which 
he  pursues  his  biographical  inquiries.  This  zeal  and  as- 
siduity would  seem  to  grow  with  use ; and  the  result 
is,  that  in  the  two  volumes  before  us,  the  author  has 
gathered  together  from  every  available  source  a mass  of 
materials  not  only  for  the  life  of  Dr.  Doyle,  but  for  the 
history  of  the  busy  times  in  which  he  lived.  The  book 
is  more  particularly  calculated  to  interest  an  Irish  public, 
and  the  co-religionists  of  J.  K.  L. : and  whatever,  there- 
fore, we  may  think  on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick’s  Irish  readers  will,  we  are  sure,  declare  that 
there  is  not  a page,  not  a line  too  much  in  it;  more 
especially  as  we  expect  an  opinion  now  prevails  there 
very  generally,  which  is  said  to  have  been  expressed 
when  the  Bishop  was  examined  before  Parliament,  that 
“ Dr.  Doyle  as  far  surpassed  O’Connell,  as  O’Connell  sur- 
passed other  men.” 

Handbook  to  the  Cathedrals  of  England.  Southern 
Division.  Part  I.  Winchester,  Salisbury,  Exeter,  Wells. 
Part  II.  Chichester,  Rochester,  Canterbury.  With  Illus- 
trations. Two  Vols.  (Murray.) 

We  have,  in  these  two  handsome  yet  compact  volumes, 
an  addition  to  Mr.  Murray’s  world-renowned  Series  of 
Handbooks,  which  will  be  found  useful  to  all  who  visit 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  magnificent  specimens  of  eccle- 
siastical architecture  described  in  them ; but  which  will 
moreover  be  of  especial  interest  to  those  who  visit  such 
neighbourhoods  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  those 
splendid  monuments  of  Mediaeval  Art  their  particular 
study.  And  in  this  Handbook,  which  is  intended  to  serve 
both  as  a history  and  a guide,  the  architectural  descrip- 
tions have  (and  we  think  the  Editor  has  shown  great 
judgment  in  doing  so)  been  kept  as  free  from  technicali- 
ties as  is  at  all  consistent  with  accuracy  — - all  disputed 
points  being  reserved  for  discussion  in  the  Appendix. 
The  work  is  beautifully  illustrated. 

A Week  at  the  Land’s  End.  By  J.  T.  Blight.  (Long- 
man.) 

We  are  disposed  to  parody  the  old  song  of  Summer  is 
a coming  in,  loud  singeth  Cuckoo,  and  say  Summer  is  a 
coming  in,  out  spring  the  Guide  Books,  for  a surer  sign 
of  it  eannot  be  found  than  the  activity  which  the  book- 


sellers now  display  in  the  publication  of  works  of  this 
class.  The  present  is  devoted  to  a most  interesting  por- 
tion of  our  island.  It  treats  not  only  of  the  romantic 
scenery  and  natural  productions  of  the  country,  but  of  its 
ancient  legends  and  old-fashioned  customs  — and  the 
author  may  well  claim  the  merit  of  having  shown  by  pen 
and  pencil  (for  the  book  abounds  in  choice  woodcuts) 
that  the  district  has  something  more  to  recommend  it  to 
notice  than  the  mere  charm  of  its  name,  the  Land’s  End. 

A Guide  to  the  Healthiest  and  most  beautiful  Watering- 
Places  in  the  British  Islands,  including  all  the  Information 
generally  wanted  by  those  seeking  a temporary  or  permanent 
Change  of  Abode.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Illustrated  with  Maps  and  Engravings.  (A.  & C.  Black.) 

The  present  little  volume  was  written  for  the  purpose 
of  answering  the  question  which  about  this  time  is  pro- 
pounded by  everybody  who  has  monej’’  and  leisure  — 
Where  shall  we  go?  It  contains  notices  of  from  one 
hundred  to  two  hundred  spots  to  which  those  who  are  in 
search  of  health  or  relaxation  may  resort ; and  gives  par- 
ticulars of  the  Climate,  Bathing,  Mineral  Waters  (if  any), 
Eecreations,  Newspapers,  Places  of  Worship,  Markets 
and  Fairs,  Population,  Conveyances,  Telegraph  Stations 
and  Hotels  to  be  found  at  each  of  them ; and  being  Illus- 
trated with  Maps  and  Views,  is  well  calculated  to  answer 
that  oft-recurring  and  as  oft  perplexing  inquiry,  Where 
shall  we  go  ? 

The  Opening  of  the  new  Horticultural  Gardens  at 
South  Kensington,  on  Wednesday  last,  although  more 
than  threatened  with  the  old  Chiswick  weather,  proved  a 
great  success.  The  attendance  was  numerous,  the  com- 
pany of  the  highest  class,  and  the  display  of  fruit  and 
flowers  magnificent.  Every  body  was  pleased,  and  es- 
pecially with  the  proximity  of  the  Gardens  to  the  busy 
haunts  of  London. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  Books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentleman  by  whom  they  are  required,  and  whose  name  and  ad- 
dress is  given  for  that  purpose ; — 

Jacomb  (Thomas)  — 

(1.)  Sermon  on  Genesis  V.  24.  4to.  1657. 

(2.)  „ Acts  xiii.  36.  4to.  1657. 

(l.)  „ Matthew  v.  7.  4to.  1657. 

Mills  (Robert),  Abraham’s  suit  for  Sodom  Svo.  1612. 

Bastard  (Thomas),  (1.)  Sermons  (5).  4to.  1615.  (2.)  Sermons  (12.)  4to. 
1615. 

Wing  (John)  — 

(1.)  The  Crown  Conjugal,  in  Two  Sermons.  4to.  1620. 

(2.)  Jacob’s  Staff.  4to.  1621. 

(3.)  The  best  Merchandise.  4to.  1622. 

Bacon  (James),  A Catechism,  with  the  sinfulness  of  compliance  with 
a multitude  in  sinning.  Svo.  1660. 

Clarke  fSABBArn),  Funeral  Sermon  on  Numbers  xxiii.  10.  Svo.  1626. 
Smith  (William)  — 

(1.)  Sermon  on  1 Samuel  xiii.  19.  The  Blacksmith.  Svo.  1626. 

(2.)  Tender  Visitation  of  the  Father’s  Love,  &c.  4to.  1660. 

Worship  (Willi  am,  D.D.)  Any  of  his  Sermons. 

Toy  (John),  Sermon  on  Job  xiv.  14.  4to.  1642. 

Top  (Alexander),  On  the  Psalms.  Folio.  1619. 

Webb  (RicRard),  On  2nd  Psalm.  4to.  1610. 

Wanted  by  Hev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  1st  Manse,  Kinross,  N.B. 


R.  Inglis.  The  old  Catalogues  of  the  Cambridge  Graduates  com- 
mence with  the  year  1659.  Romilly's  includes  the  years  1760—1856 

The  ?ixomiA.es,  a Tragedy,  \9iZ9,  is  dedicated  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl 
of  Elgin. 

Erratdm.  — 2nd  S.  xi.  p.  438.  col.  i.  Z7.,for  “ Arctarium  ” 7'ead  “ Awc- 
tarium.” 

“ Notes  and  Queries  ” is  published  at  noon  on  Friday,  and  is  also 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts.  The  Subscription  for  Stamped  Copies  for 
Six  Months  forwarded  direct  from  the  Publishers  (including  the  Half- 
yearly  Index)  is  11s,  4d.,  which  may  be  paid  by  Post  Office  Order  in 
/anowr  o/ Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy,  186.  Fleet  Street,  E.C.;  to  whom 
all  Communications  fob  the  Editor  should  be  addressed. 
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LONDON  LIBRARIES. 

{Concluded  from  p.  445.) 

Mr.  Bridges’s  choice  and  valuable  library  was 
lately  disposed  of  in  Lincoln’s  Inn,  the  Catalogue 
whereof  makes  a handsome  bound  octavo  volume. 
He  had  collection  of  Wenceslaus  Hollar’s  etch- 
ings in  four  volumes,  and  they  containing  not  all 
his  performances,  which  sold  there  for  above 
lOOZ.i 


The  late  Mr.  Thomas  Rawlinson  has  been  the 
greatest  collector  of  books  in  our  time  who  has 


1 Bridges’s  Catalogue  is  entitled  “ Bibliothecae  Bridge- 
sianae  Catalogus ; or,  A Catalogue  of  the  entire  Library  of 
John  Bridges,  late  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Esq.,  consisting  of 
above  4000  Books  and  Manuscripts  in  all  languages  and 
faculties,  particularly  in  Classics  and  History,  and  espe- 
cially the  History  and  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  which  will  begin  to  be  sold  by  Auction  on  Mon- 
day, 7th  Feb.  1725-6,  at  his  Chambers  in  Lincoln’s  Inn, 
No.  6.”  8vo,  pp.  199.  It  realised  4160Z.  12s.  Hearne  in 
his  Diary,  under  Feb.  15,  1725-6,  says  “ My  late  friend 
John  Bridges,  Esq.’s  books  being  now  selling  by  auction 
in  London  (they  “began  to  be  sold  on  Monday  the  7th 
inst.),  I hear  they  go  very  high,  being  fair  books,  in 
good  condition,  and  most  of  them  finely  bound.  This 
afternoon  1 was  told  of  a gentleman  of  All  Souls’  College, 
(I  suppose  Dr.  Clarke,)  that  gave  a commission  of  8s.  for 
an  Homer  in  2 vols.,  a small  8vo.  if  not  12mo.  But  it 
went  for  six  guineas.  People  are  in  love  with  good  bind- 
ing more  than  good  reading.” 


made  his  collections  public  ; for  before  his  death, 
as  well  as  since,  they  have  been  sold  by  auction. 
I think  there  have  been  seventeen  or  eighteen 
large  catalogues  sold  off  from  the  4th  of  Dec. 
1721,  when  his  first  auction  began  at  Paul’s  Coffee 
House,  to  the  4th  of  March,  i733-,  when  the  last 
auction  of  his  books  including  his  MSS.  began  at 
the  same  place,  and  the  books  are  not  all  gone  out 
of  London  House  yet ; but  he  out  of  one  volume 
made  many,  and  all  the  tracts  or  pamphlets  that 
came  to  his  hands  in  volumes  and  bound  together, 
he  separated  to  sell  them  singly,  so  that  what  some 
curious  men  had  been  pairing  and  sorting  half 
their  lives  to  have  a topic  or  argument  complete, 
he  by  this  means  confused  and  dispersed  again. 
He’s  called  Tom  Folio  in  the  Tatlers.  If  his 
purse  had  been  much  wider  he  had  a passion  be- 
yond it,  and  would  have  been  driven  to  part  with 
what  he  was  so  fond  of,  such  a pitch  of  curiosity 
or  dotage  he  was  arrived  at  upon  a different 
edition,  a fairer  copy,  a larger  paper,  than  twenty 
of  the  same  sort  he  might  be  already  possessed  of. 
In  short,  his  covetousness  after  those  books  he  had 
not  increased  with  the  multiplication  of  those  he 
had ; and  as  he  lived  so  he  died,  in  his  bundles, 
piles,  and  bulwarks  of  paper,  in  dust  and  cobwebs, 
at  London  House  in  Aldersgate  Street.^ 

Several  more  might  be  named  who  have  been 
famous  for  their  libraries,  as  Thomas  Sclater  Ba- 
con, Esq.,  whose  collection  amounted  in  the  cata- 
logue to  12,000,  besides  his  vast  quantities  of 
prints,  pamphlets,  &c.,  begun  to  be  sold  by  Cock 
the  auctioneer,  under  the  i iazza  in  Covent  Gar- 
den, 14  March,  1736-7.^  Mr.  West  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  Sir  Thos.  Sebright,  Mr.  Calamy,  Mr.  Raw- 

2 Thomas  Rawlinson  at  first  lived  in  Gray’s  Inn,  where 
he  had  four  chambers  so  completely  filled  with  books,  that 
his  bed  was  removed  into  the  passage.  He  afterwards 
resided  at  London  House  in  Aldersgate  Street,  where  he 
died  on  August  6,  1725,  aged  44.  At  that  time  his  li- 
brary contained  the  largest  collection  of  books  which  had 
ever  been  offered  to  the  public.  The  Catalogue  of  his 
printed  books  consists  of  nine  parts ; and  the  sale  of  his 
manuscripts  alone  lasted  for  sixteen  days.  This  biblio- 
polist  was  certainly  a remarkable  man,  in  spite  of  Addi- 
son’s satirical  notice  of  him  in  No.  158.  of  The  Tatler. 
Tom  Hearne  thought  very  highly  of  him.  “ Some  gave 
out,  (he  says)  and  published  it  too  in  printed  papers,  that 
Mr.  Rawlinson  understood  the  editions  and  title-pages  of 
books  only,  without  any  other  skill  in  them,  and  there- 
upon they  styled  him  Tom  Folio.  But  these  were  only 
buffoons,  and  persons  of  very  shallow  learning.  ’Tis  cer- 
tain that  Mr.  Rawlinson  understood  the  editions  and 
titles  of  books  better  than  any  man  I ever  knew  (for  he 
had  a very  great  memory)  ; but  then  besides  this,  he  was 
a great  reader,  and  had  read  abundance  of  the  best  wri- 
ters, ancient  and  modern,  throughout,  and  was  entirely 
master  of  the  learning  contained  in  them.  He  had  di- 
gested the  classicks  so  well  as  to  be  able  readily  and  upon 
all  occasions  (what  I have  very  often  admired)  to  make 
use  of  passages  from  them  very  pertinently,  what  I never 
knew  in  so  great  perfection  in  any  other  person  \<^at- 
soever.”  —Diary,  Sept.  4,  1725. 

* See  ante,  pp.  12^  124. 
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linsoii,  tLe  apothecary,  whose  library  sold  to  a 
bookseller  for  above  1000/.;  Mr.  Jones’s  mathe- 
matical library,  Mr.  Constable  of  Yorkshire,  Mr. 
Granger,  Mr.  Topham,  famous  for  his  Greek  col- 
lections, prints,  and  drawings  ; Dr.  Goodman,  Dr. 
Gray,  Dr.  Tyson,  and  Dr.  Woodward.  Mr.  Good- 
win of  Finder  had  a valuable  library,  and  Dr. 
Salmon  the  largest  collection  of  English  folios  in 
any  private  hands,  being  near  2000  in  number, 
with  quartos  and  octavos  proportionable.  Mr.  An- 
thony Collins  had  the  largest  collection  of  contro- 
versial pamphlets,  which  are  specified  in  two  thick 
octavo  catalogues.  ^ ^ 

Now  that  I have  mentioned  the  largest,  let  s not 
forget  the  least  compositors. 


Old  John  Murray  of  Sacomb  has  made  scarce 
publications  of  English  authors  his  inquiry  all  his 
life : he  has  been  a collector  above  forty  years  at 
all  sales,  auctions,  shops,  and  stalls,  partly  for  his 
own  curiosity,  and  partly  to  oblige  such  authors 
and  gentry  as  have  commissioned  him.  tlis  ac- 
count of  any  old  English  book  as  to  the  complete- 
ness, scarcity,  value,  and  general  character  of  it, 
has  always  been  regarded  by  Mr.  Anstis,  Hearne, 
Le  Neve,  and  many  other  knowing  antiquaries, 
who  were  better  judges  of  the  subject  matter  of 
these  books  than  himself.'^ 

We  have  several  parsons,  I see  too,  who  begun 
to  turn  the  penny  this  way,  and  what  with  chop- 
ping and  changing,  and  selling  and  buying,  ap- 


4  Hearne  has  the  following  notices  of  this  literary  an- 
tiquary in  his  — “Aug.  23,  1726.  Mr.  Murray 

told  me  formerly  that  he  began  to  collect  books  at  eleven, 
new  he  says  at  thirteen,  years  of  age.  I thought  Mr. 
Murray  had  kept  all  his  curiosities  together,  ever  since 
he  began  collecting,  excepting  duplicates;  but  he  tells 
me  now,  that  besides  duplicates,  he  hath  parted,  upon  oc- 
casion, with  a vast  number  of  things,  and  I find  he  lets 
any  one  that  wants  have  what  books  he  hath,  and  ’tis 
this  way  that  he  gets  his  support. 

“Feb.  25,  1734-5.  Mr.  West,  in  his  letter  of  the  17th 
inst.  from  the  Inner  Temple,. tells  me  he  had  a little  be- 
fore been  fetch’d  to  Sacombe  in  Hertfordshire,  by  a mes- 
senger, to  our  honest  friend  John  Murray.  He  is  in  a 
very  declining  way,  occasioned  by  a slow  fever,  acquired 
by  overheating  his  blood  in  his  last  walk  from  London 
thither,  which  is  looked  upon  as  twenty  miles. 

“Ap.  1,  1735.  Mr.  John  Murray,  who  was  very  dan- 
gerously ill  lately  at  Sacombe  in  Hertfordshire,  is  since 
gone  to  London  (as  Mr.  West  in  his  letter  of  March  17, 
1734-5,)  much  recovered,  so  that  ’twas  hoped  he  got 

strength  daily.”  , t - 

John  Murray  was  born  on  January  24,  1670,  and  diea 
Sept.  13,  1748.  Dr.  Eawlinson  possessed  a painting  of 
him,' which  was  engraved  by  Vertue.  He  is  leaning  on 
three  books,  inscribed  “ T.  Hearne,  V.  III.  Sessions 
Papers,  and  Trvals  of  Witches,”  and  holding  a fourth 
under  his  coat."  Underneath  are  the  following  lines, 


signed  G.  N. : — 

“ Oh ! Maister  John  Murray  of  Sacomb, 

The  works  of  Old  Time  to  collect  was  his  pride. 
Till  Oblivion  dreaded  his  care : 
Regardless  of  friends  intestate  he  died,  ^ 

So  the  rooks  and  the  crows  were  his  heirs.” 


pear  to  be  great  customers  and  friends  to  the 
muses. 

The  booksellers  abroad  may  be  more  learned,, 
and  make  better  judgment  of  their  books,  than, 
ours,  but  I believe  few  are  better  stored.  I have 
known  several  of  them  mark  at  auctions  in  their 
catalogues  the  prices  that  books  go  off  at,  and  so 
settle  a value  on  their  own  to  persons  conform- 
ably, which  is  a most  erroneous  valuation,  to  make 
a general  rule  of  a particular  inclination  or  neces- 
sity. I have  given  myself  twenty  shillings  for  a 
thing  that  is  worth  to  no  other  man,  I believe,  a 
tenth  part  of  that  money,  nor  to  me  after  I had 
some  little  circumstance  out  of  it.  The  atheisti- 
cal book  of  Giordano  Bruno  sold  at  Paul’s  Coffee 
House  for  30/.  in  1709 ; it  has  scarcely  sold  for  so 
many  pence  since. ^ And  a complete  Holinshead 
rose  there  some  years  after  to  80/. ; it  has  never 
sold  again  for  so  many  shillings.  The  value  of  it 
was  thought  to  lie  in  its  being  complete  ; but  now 
the  castrated  sheets  are  reprinted  you  may  have 
many  of  the  books  complete,  yet  they  will  bear 
no  extravagant  valuation ; therefore  the^  value 
arose  neither  from  a desire  of  knowledge  which  the 
scarce  part  would  communicate,  neither  from  its 
intrinsic  remarkableness  or  instruction,  nor  even 
from  any  use  to  be  made  of  it,  but  merely  from 
the  empty  property  of  singularity,  and  being,  as 
the  contending  purchasers  erroneously  thought,  no 
where  to  be  found.  If  there  were  no  foolish  bid- 
ders, there  would  be  no  extortionate  sellers  of 
books ; but  Tom  Guy  had  seen  enough  into  the 
course  of  business  to  justify  the  propriety  of 
founding  an  hospital  for  incurables,  though  he 
might  not  have  so  grateful  a meaning  therein 
towards  some  of  the  authors  and  purchasers  who 
helped  to  make  him  so  rich,  because  he  might  be 
aoprehensive  that  their  condition  at  worst  might 
be  happier  than  his,  inasmuch  as  it  is  more  miser- 
able to  starve  in  the  midst  of  riches  than  in  the 
privation  of  them.® 

But  if  we  consider  the  stores  of  our  booksellers 
(it  having  been  frequent  with  some  of  them  to 

5 Probably  bis  Spaccio  de  la  Bestia  Trionfante,  Paris, 
1584.  Vide  Xichols’s  Liter.  Anecdotes,  ii.  693. ; iv.  105., 
and  ante,  p.  445. 

6 Thomas  Guy  was  the  son  of  a lighterman  at  Horsley- 
down,  where  he  was  horn  in  1644.  He  was  apprenticed 
on  Sept.  2,  1660,  to  John  Clarke,  bookseller,  in  the  porch 
of  Mercers’  Hall,  Cheapside.  In  this  house,  rebuilt  arter 
the  Great  Fire,  he  commenced  business  for  himself;  but 
subsequently  removed  to  a shop  in  the  angle  formed  by 
Cornhill  and  Lombard  Street,  since  known  as  “ The 
Lucky  Corner.”  Mr.  Guy  represented  the  borough  ot 
Tamworth  in  parliament  from  1695  to  1707,  bis  mother  s 
native  place.  He  is  said  to  have  made  his  fortune  ostensi- 
bly by  the  sale  of  Bibles ; but  more,  it  is  thought,  by 
purchasing  seamen’s  tickets,  and  by  the  sale  and  transfer 
of  stock  in  the  memorable  South  Sea  year  of  1720.  The 
building  and  furnishing  of  his  Hospital  amounted  to 
18,792/.  16s.;  and  the  endowment  to  219,499/.  He  died 
on  the  27th  Dec.  1724,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age. 
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make  sales  of  5000  books  at  a time,  for  others  to 
have  gotten  clear  300L  or  400Z.  by  a sale  and  one 
showed  me  of  many,  lately  in  Gray’s  Inn  Hall, 
which  he  had  the  liberty  of  sorting  them  in,  as  he  did 
assure  me,  were  about  40,000  in  number),  we  shall 
find  occasion  to  believe  we  exceed  many  foreign 
traders  in  this  commodity.  For,  except  a few  of 
«our  most  noted  Latin  authors,  we  send  but  few 
abroad,  and  English  books  are  as  little  read  there 
as  Dutch  are  here.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  great  importations  every  year  from  abroad, 
especially  France  and  Holland,  of  books  in  all 
faculties,  and  in  all  languages,  by  Vaillant,  Van- 
-denhoeck,  Prevost,  and  Denoyere.  I beli&ve 
James  Woodman  and  his  partner  imported  a thou- 
sand pounds’  worth  every  year.  He  also  got  over 
:all  the  foreign  books  that  anyways  treated  of  our 
^country  or  its  natives,  stained  with  prejudice  in- 
deed many  of  them,  no  disturbance  perhaps  to 
him,  because  written  by  opposites  in  religion, 
aievertheless  acceptable  and  useful  to  us,  as  he 
found  by  the  advantage  he  made  of  them. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  flowing  from  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  it  may  be  that  such  a man  as 
Christopher  Bateman  may  have  had  more  books 
gone  through  his  hands  than  any  bookseller  in 
Paris,  he  having  bought  and  sold  so  many  libraries 
for  nearly  fifty  years  together.  His  office  or  shop 
hath  been  the  magazine  from  whence  many  of  the 
gentlemen  before  mentioned  have  constantly  sup- 
plied themselves.  No  wonder  our  nation  abounds 
•so  in  books,  and  we  meet  with  such  numerous 
libraries  wherever  we  turn,  since  we  have  some 
to  increase,  and  so  few  outlets  of  them.  The 
library  of  Vossius  did  indeed  escape  through  some 
sinister  management  as  it  is  thought.  A few  upon 
Trade,  Travels,  and  Navigation  have  gone  to  the 
Plantations ; and  a few  are  sometimes  sold  by 
ignorant  women  to  grocers,  chandlers,  and  trunk- 
makers,  but  few  are  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know 
if  the  books  they  cannot  read  or  want  money  for 
are  perfect,  that  the  booksellers  will  give  more 
money  for  them.  The  best  defence  I know  of  for 
tu  keep  the  ignorant  from  laying  violent  hands  on 
the  works  of  the  learned  and  preserve  the  inside 
of  a book  is  to  deck  the  outside  finely.  And 
though  a wise  man  is  not  captivated  with  exter- 
nals, yet  he  knows  that  finery  will  breed  esteem 
and  veneration  in  fools.  See  what  the  learned 
Gassendus  says  of  Peiresc  in  his  life.  On  this 
topic  of  bookbinding  a greater  deference  should 
be  paid  to  good  manuscripts,  which  on  the  con- 
trary I seldom  meet  with  well  bound.  Whether 
the  authors,  intending  a second  and  fairer  copy, 
think  anything  good  enough  to  contain  the  first, 
or  whether  they  modestly  decline  to  show  any  os- 
tentatious regard  to  their  own  compositions  I know 
not ; but  so  it  is,  that  they  commonly  make  such 
a contemptible  figure  to  the  eye,  both  with  outside 
and  within,  that  I am  persuaded  the  foul  and 


slovenly  writing,  and  the  greasy  parchment  or 
paltry  paper  covering  of  them,  has  promoted  the 
disregard  and  destruction  of  some  of  the  finest 
performances  of  our  forefathers. 

As  for  the  auctioneers,  I know  not  the  name  of 
the  first  amongst  us,  not  having  seen  the  cata- 
logue of  Dr.  Seaman’s  books,  which  were  the  first 
that  were  published  by  auction  however  An- 
thony Wood  mistook  Mr.  Smith’s  to  be  so.  Those 
that  have  been  most  conspicuous  were  Dunmore, 
Ned  Millington,  of  whom  there  is  a poem  in  Tom 


Dr.  Seaman’s  Catalogue  is  entitled  “ Catalogus  Va- 
riorum et  Insignium  Librorum  instructissimse  Bibliotheca 
Clarissimi  Doctissimique  Viri  Lazari  Seaman,  S.  T.  D. 
Quorum  Auctio  habebitur  Londini  in  adibus  Defuncti  in 
Area  et  Viculo  Warwicensi,  Octobris  ultimo.  Cura  Gu- 
lielmi  Cooper,  Bibliopola,  1676.  4to.  pp.  137.”  Dr.  Sea- 
man’s residence  was  in  Warwick  Court,  in  Warwick  Lane. 
In  the  Preface  to  the  Reader,  the  auctioneer  states,  “It 
hath  not  been  usual  here  in  England  to  make  Sale  of  Books 
bv  way  of  Auction,  or  who  will  give  most  for  them  ; but 
it  having  been  practised  in  other  countries  to  the  advan- 
tage both  of  buyers  and  sellers,  it  was  therefore  conceived 
(for  the  encouragement  of  learning)  to  publish  the  sale  of 
these  books  this  manner  of  way ; and  it  is  hoped  that  this 
will  not  be  unacceptable  to  scholars;  and  therefore  we 
thought  it  convenient  to  give  an  Advertisement  concern- 
ing the  manner  of  proceeding  therein.” 

Hearne  thus  notices  this  sale:  “Feb.  13,  1722-3.  The 
first  catalogue  of  books  sold  by  auction  was  the  library 
of  Dr.  Seaman ; the  second  was  that  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Thomas  Kidner,  A.M.,  Rector  of  Hitchin  in  Hartford- 
shire,  beginning  Feb.  6,  1676-7.”  On  the  progress  of  sell- 
ing books  by  catalogues,  see  an  article  by  Mr.  Gough  in 
Nichols’s  Literary  Ayiecdotes,  iii.  608. ; and  Dibdin’s  Bih- 
liomania,  402.  408.  418.,  &c.  In  the  British  Museum  is  a 
quarto  volume  containing  the  first  eleven  Catalogues  of 
Books  sold  by  auction  with  the  prices  in  manuscript, 
namel}^,  those  of  1.  Seaman,  31  Oct.  1676.  2.  Kidner, 
Feb.  1676-7.  3.  Greenhill,  Feb.  1677-8.  4.  Manton, 

March,  1678,  5.  Worsley,  May,  1678.  6.  Godolphin  and 
Phillips,  Nov.  1678.  7.  Voetius,  Nov.  1678.  8.  Sanger 
and  Brook,  Lord  Warwick,  Dec.  1678.  9.  Apud  Thea- 

trum  Sheldonianum,  Feb.  1678-9.  10.  Watkins  and 

Sherley,  June,  1679.  11.  Bishe,  Nov.  [1679 .5’]  To  this 

volume  Mr.  Heber  has  added  the  following  MS.  note ; “ This 
volume,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Narcissus  Luttrell, 
and  since  to  Mr.  Gough,  is  remarkable  for  containing  the 
eleven  first  Catalogues  of  Books  ever  sold  by  auction  in 
England.  What  renders  it  still  more  curious,  is  that  the 
prices  of  nearly  all  the  articles  are  added  in  MS.  When 
it  came  into  ray  possession  it  had  sufiered  so  much  from 
damp,  and  the  leaves  were  so  tender  and  rotten,  that 
every  time  the  volume  Avas  opened,  it  was  liable  to  injury. 
This  has  been  remedied  by  giving  the  whole  a strong 
coat  of  size.  At  Willett’s  sale.  Booth  the  bookseller  of 
Duke  Street,  Portland  Place,  bought  a volume  of  old  Ca- 
talogues for  21  3s.  (see  Merly  Catalogue,  n.  531.),  and 
charged  the  same  in  his  own  shop  Catalogue  for  1815 
2lZ.  (lot  6823).  It  contained  merely  the  eight  which 
stand  first  in  the  present  collection,  of  which  GreenhilPs 
and  Godolphin’s  were  not  priced  at  all ; and  Voet’s  and 
Sanger’s  only  partiall3\  However,  it  enabled  me  to  fill 
up  a few  omissions  in  the  prices  of  mj’  copy  of  Sanger’s. 
N.B.  The  prices  of  Willett’s  and  the  present  copy  did  not 
always  tall}’  exactly.”  At  the  sale  of  Heber’s  Library  this 
volume  sold  for  3Z. 
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Brown’s  posthumous  Works  ^ Marmaduke  Foster, 
Cooper,  Bullard,  &c.,  who  have  had  vast  quanti- 
ties pass  through  their  hands,  as  Smith’s,  Lord  An- 
glesey’s Dr.  Jacomb’s,  Earl  of  Ailsbury’s,  Lord 
Maitland’s,  and  those  vast  stocks  of  Scots  and 
Davis’s  of  Oxford,  with  many  others  that  has 
much  improved  the  curious,  and  let  them  into  a 
knowledge  and  value  of  what  before  lay  dusty 
and  disposed  in  studios,  warehouses,  and  lumber- 
rooms. 

But  the  better  to  know  what  we  may  inquire 
after  and  what  is  to  be  had,  we  should  consult  the 
catalogues  of  what  have  been  amassed  and  is  dis- 
persed, or  what  still  continues  entire  and  unsepa- 
rated. France,  Spain,  Italy,  &c.,  spare  iio  cost 
and  pains  to  illustrate,  and  set  forth  their  col- 
lections ; and  if  we  were  not  wanting  of  encou- 
ragement here,  we  have  as  able  hands,  as  noble 
collections,  and  as  great  a variety  as  any  part  of 
Europe.  But  what  numbers  of  useful  and  valu- 
able books  are  imprisoned  and  concealed  from  the 
world  by  the  jealous  or  covetous  temper  of  some 
possessors  ! How  much  is  Science  impeded  and 
prejudiced,  mankind  kept  in  the  dark,  and  our 
country  dishonoured,  so  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
communication  which  men  as  men  and  sociable 
creatures,  much  more  those  of  knowledge,  ought 
to  be  endowed  with,  by  not  exhibiting  catalogues 
of  their  libraries  to  the  world,  or  permitting  the 
ingenious  to  have  recourse  to  them. 


GAELIC  NOT  SPOKEN  IN  ORKNEY. 

M.  Amedee  Thierry,  in  the  Introduction  to  his 
Histoire  des  Oaulois^  Sfc.  (t.  i.  p.  95.,  4th  ed.),  says 
that  the  Hibernian  origin  of  the  Scots  should  not 
leave  room  for  any  doubt;  their  passage  from  Ire- 
land into  Britain,  in  the  third  century,  is  too  well 
attested  by  contemporaries.  The  circumstances 
of  their  establishment,  as  Bede  relates  them,  after 
tradition,  seem  to  demonstrate  besides  that  the 
population  amidst  whom  they  had  come  to  settle 
were  foreign  to  them  neither  in  language,  man- 
ners, nor  blood. 

If  from  Scotland  we  pass  to  the  islands  of  the 
Hebrides  we  still  find  the  G-aelic  tongue.  We 
find  it  again  in  the  Orkneys,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
dialect  partly  Norwegian  which  their  inhabitants 


8 See  the  Works  of  Mr.  Thomas  Brown,  ed/  1744,  vol. 
iv.  p.  320.,  for  “ An  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Mr.  Edward 
Millington,  the  famous  Auctioneer.”  To  the  Elegy  is  sub- 
joined the  following  Epitaph : — 

“Underneath  this  marble  stone 
Lives  the  famous  Millington : 

A man  who  through  the  world  did  steer, 

I’  th’  station  of  an  auctioneer ; 

A man  with  wond’rous  sense  and  wisdom  blest, 
Whose  qualities  are  not  to  be  exprest,” 

9 See  ante,  p.  443. 


have  spoken  since  the  ninth  century.  “Nous  la 
(langue  gaelique)  retrouvons  dans  les  Orcades, 
au  fond  de  I’idiome  en  partie  norvegien  que  leurs 
habitants  parlent  depuis  le  ix®  siecle,”  and  refer- 
ence, as  respects  Orkney,  is  made  to  O’Connor, 
Her.  Hiber.  Script,  1. 

In  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  Orkney  was 
conquered  and  colonised  by  the  Norwegians  under 
King  Harold  Harfagr,  and  the  native  inhabitants 
having  been  exterminated  or  expelled,  the  Norse 
became  the  sole  language  in  Orkney,  and  in  it 
the  names  of  natural  objects  in  Orkney  have  a 
meaning.  I believe  M.  Thierry  to  be  mistaken 
when  he  says  that  tjie  Gaelic  is  to  be  found  in  the 
dialect  spoken  in  these  islands  since  the  ninth 
century.  Orkney  was  annexed  to  Scotland  in 
1468,  and  the  Norse  has  yielded  to  the  English 
with  a sprinkling  of  Norse  words,  but  there  is 
nothing  of  the  Gaelic ; and  I do  not  know  any 
trace  of  it  except  in  the  names  of  Papa  and  Pap- 
lay,  derived  from  the  Pap^,  Irish  priests,  and 
these  from  the  Greek  HaTnras,  At  the  same  time 
this  subject  has  never  received  sufficient  attention, 
and  would  merit  the  research  of  a Celtic  scholar. 

When  Orkney  was  first  peopled  is  not  knovyn. 
Without  going  back  as  far  as  Pytheas  and  Dio- 
dorus Siculus,  Orkney  is  said  by  Tacitus  to  have 
been  found  in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  and 
subdued  by  the  Roman  fleet  sent  round  Britain 
by  Agricola.  Who  were  subdued  does  not  ap- 
pear, and  the  notices  of  classic  writers  throw  no 
light  on  the  race  who  peopled  the  Orcades,  the 
name  given  these  islands,  derived  from  Cape 
Orcas,  D unnet  Head,  in  Caithness,  a promontory 
jutting  out  opposite  to  the  Orkney  island  of  Waas 
and  Hoy,  at  a distance  of  about  seven  miles  across 
the  Petland  or  Pightland  Firth,  a strait  deriving 
its  name  from  the  Peti  or  Piets,  as  Orcas,  Or- 
cades, and  Orkney,  from  the  word  Ork,  a large 
fish,  in  all  the  northern  languages,  and  the  Ore  of 
our  Milton.  In  these  days,  when  the  world  was 
thinly  inhabited  and  the  Massilian  galley  of  Py- 
theas, which  I suppose  took  the  line  of  the  north 
east  coast  of  Britain,  finding  its  Thule  or  goal 
in  Shetland,  sailed  in  unknown  seas  as  the  En- 
deavour under  Cook  in  the  Great  South  Sea, 
discovering  unknown  lands  and  savage  tribes, 
and  the  whale  and  large  fish  were  frequently  met 
with  in-  the  seas  of  Britain  and  its  northern  is- 
lands, whence  the  root  Orh  found  in  the  classic 
Orcades,  the  Celtic  Orkinnis,  and  Norse  Orkney, 
the  innis  and  ey  in  these  last  signifying  islands. 
The  termination  ades  I do  not  know  the  meaning 
of,  but  I have  heard  it  called  Celtic,  and  adjoined 
to  form  Orcades,  expressing  islands  opposite  to 
Cape  Orcas  ; but  as  it  is  also  found  in  the  Greek 
islands,  Symplegades  and  Strophades,  in  the  deri- 
vation of  the  classic  name  Orcades,  perhaps  the 
classic  tongues  should  be  looked  to  rather  than 
the  Celtic. 
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Coming  down  to  the  sixth  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian aara,  Orkney  is  said  to  have  received  Chris- 
tianity from  the  southern  Piets,  but  of  what  race 
its  inhabitants  were  is  only  known  by  conjecture ; 
most  likely  Piets,  with  some  Finns  and  ISTorse 
from  Scandinavia,  Whatever  this  population  was, 
it  was  entirely  driven  out  by  the  Norwegians 
under  Harold  Harfagr  and  Earl  Sigurd  the  elder, 
in  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  when  Orkney 
became  Norse  and  Pagan,  receiving  Christianity 
again  about  a century  afterwards,  and  remaining 
under  Norse  earls  and  kings  for  six  hundred 
years,  when  it  was  mortgaged  by  Denmark  to 
Scotland  for  the  dowry  of  the  Danish  Princess 
Margaret,  married  to  James  III.  of  Scotland  in 
1468.  The  next  four  hundred  years  brings  us 
to  the  present  time,  1861.  The  first  part  of  it  was 
passed  in  misery  and  oppression,  under  worthless 
favourites  placed  as  governors  of  the  islands  by 
the  wretched  governments  and  rulers  of  Scotland, 
but  the  last  part  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  laws  and 
liberty  of  Great  Britain,  and  no  one  in  Orkney 
desires  the  redemption  of  the  Danish  mortgage, 
or  to  re-enter  under  the  dominion  of  the  little 
kingdom  of  Denmark ; while  may  God  speed  it 
in  its  war  for  Holstein,  if  such  be,  for  it  has  the 
right,  and  has  already  shown  it  has  the  spirit,  to 
assert  that  right. 

I have  said  the  Norse  was  spoken  in  Orkney 
from  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  till  the  country 
was  transferred  to  the  Scottish  dominion  in  1468  ; 
but  some  deeds  dated  in  the  beginning  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  prior  to  that  event,  written  in 
English,  have  been  found,  which  would  tend  to 
show  that  the  intercourse  between  Orkney  and 
Scotland  has  led  to  the  gaining  of  the  Scotch  or 
English  tongue  over  the  Norse.  The  Orkney 
earls  of  the  Scottish  family  of  St.  Clair  of  Koslin 
were  then  the  rulers  of  Orkney,  but  they  go- 
verned under  the  kings  of  Norway  and  Denmark, 
and  while  the  fact  is  certain,  its  immediate  causes 
are  unknown.  One  of  these  deeds  is  noted  in 
Dr.  Daniel  Wilson’s  Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scot- 
land, p.  95.,  and  others  are  known,  the  deeds  them- 
selves being  preserved  among  the  Scotch  Records 
in  the  Register  House  at  Edinburgh. 

M.  Amedee  Thierry  remarks,  that  there  was  a 
time  when  the  Gaelic  prevailed  over  the  part  of 
the  British  Archipelago  not  occupied  by  the 
Kimri,  and  a period  more  remote  when  it  pre- 
vailed over  the  entire  archipelago ; whence  he 
draws  the  inference  that  it  was  the  tongue  spoken 
by  the  aboriginal  race  of  Albion  and  Erin,  and 
the  tongue  of  the  first  Gaulish  branch,  the  other 
and  later  being  the  Kimri. 

But  he  adds,  if  it  is  so  in  Britain,  it  may  be 
asked,  what  trace  has  the  Gaelic  left  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  ancient  Gaul  ? Unfortunately  for  phi- 
lology there  it  is  entirely  extinct,  and  our  means 
of  research  so  extended  as  to  the  Kimric,  is  li- 


mited in  them  to  a catalogue  of  names  of  places, 
people,  persons,  or  to  words  noted  as  Gaulish  by 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  This  is  singular, 
and  shows  great  changes  to  have  taken  place  in 
France  and  the  inhabitants  of  that  fine  country. 

When  concluding,  might  I ask  the  favour  of 
some  learned  correspondent  to  quote  or  give  the 
substance  of  the  passage  of  O’Connor,  referred 
to.  W.  H.  F. 

Kirkwall. 


RECORDS  OF  SEPGLCHRAL  REMAINS. 

Amongst  the  two  hundred  volumes  of  manu= 
scripts  which  I have  drawn  up,  and  which  are 
indexed  and  classified  in  the  introduction  to  my 
Annals  of  Boyle,  as  well  as  in  my  last  work.  Il- 
lustrations of  King  James's  Irish  Army  iw^(vol.i. 
pp.  xxi.  and  xxii.),  are  sundry  “peneillings  by  the 
way  ” in  churches  and  churchyards,  which  I have 
during  my  long  life  visited  for  genealogical  in- 
quiries. Ere  these,  which  I would  consider 
valuable  records  and  aids  to  family  history,  perish 
with  myself,  1 would  be  most  happy  to  see  some  of 
them  perpetuated  in  your  world-wide  periodical. 

Meelicli  Ahhey.  — This  ancient  conventual  esta- 
blishment is  beautifully  situated  on  the  bank  of 
the  Shannon,  in  the  Barony  of  Longford  and 
county  of  Galway.  The  lapse  of  time,  and  the 
circumstances  of  Ireland  have  spared  little  of  its 
ancient  aspect  for  present  admiration,  the  monu- 
ments and  mural  slabs  however,  rarely  to  be 
found  of  such  antiquity  in  the  open  air,  must 
interest  inquiry. 

In  the  long  aisle  of  this  ruin  is  a monument  to 
Sir  John  More  (O’More),  who  died  in  1631, 
erected  by  his  grandson,  Gerard  (Garret)  More, 
“ Colonel  in  the  king’s  army,  and  faithful  to  the 
last!  This  monument  also  commemorates  the 
said  colonel’s  wife.  Dame  Margaret  More,  alias  de 
Burgo  (daughter  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Clanrickard), 
who  died  in  1671.  Near  it  is  buried  Rory 
O’More  of  Cloghan,  and  in  a vault  below  many  of 
this  sept  are  interred.  Here  is  also  an  old  stone 
to  James  Dillon,  who  died  in  1711  (erected  by 
his  wife  Penelope  Dillon),  and  their  posterity  ; 
also  to  Patrick  Dillon  of  Kilkenny  West,  died  6th 
January,  1788.  A family  burial  vault  of  the 
Maddens  of  Lismore ; a monument  to  Ambrose 
Madden  of  Derry-Loran,  died  in  1754 ; to  three  of 
his  children,  who  died  “ in  the  flower  and  bloom 
of  their  youth”  in  1726  and  1728.  (In  truth  a 
great  extent  of  the  surrounding  district  was  in 
the  early  days  of  this  country  the  territory  of  the 
O’Maddens.)  A mural  slab  to  Florence  Callanan 
and  his  wife  Johanna  Callanan,  alias  Shiel,  erected 
in  1645.  To  William  Yelverton,  died  1714,  and 
to  his  wife  and  son  who  died  soon  after.  Below 
this  is  a moimwent  to  Miss  Louisa  O’Keeffe,  who 
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died  in  1825,  granddaughter  of  George  Yelverton 
of  Bellisle,  county  Tipperary,  and^  great-grand- 
daughter of  Sir  XJlick  Burke  of  Glinsk,  Baronet. 
A mural  slab  to  Nicholas  Skerret,  who  died  in 
1731  ; to  Jane  Fallon  his  wife,  who  died  in  1747 ; 
to  James  Skerret  their  son,  died  1755  ; and  to 
Jane  “ Bench  ” (Lynch)  his  wife,  and  their  pos- 
terity ; to  Mary  Skerret,  died  1832,  erected  by 
Julia  Skerret  alias  Blake,  with  other  memorials 
of  Burkes,  Dalys,  Tullys,  Barkans,  Sweenys,  and 
Horans.  In  the  transept  is  a mural  slab  to  Hugh 
Cuollaghan,  and  Isabella  Madden  his  wife,  dated 
in  1673  ; a tombstone  to  Sheas,  from  1774  ; slabs 
to  Horans  of  Muckenagh,  to  Maddens  here  also, 
and  to  William  Callanan,  died  in  1721,  and  his 
descendants.  John  D’ Alton. 

48.  Summer  Hill,  Dublin. 


THE  MAX  OF  ROSS. 

Pope’s  panegyric  on  the  Man  of  Boss,  in  the 
Third  Epistle  of  his  Moral  Essays^  has  been  so 
often  repeated,  and  so  much  admired,  that  it  may 
seem  a piece  of  gratuitous  scepticism  to  question 
any  of  its  statements.  Yet  it  is  strange,  that 
something  so  very  like  a myth  should  have  sprung 
up  in  the  prosaic  times  of  the  Georges.  In  the 
extracts  from  the  Diary  of  Thomas  Hearne,  pub- 
lished by  the  late  Dr.  Bliss  (Oxford,  1857). 
There  are  three  passages  which  confirm  some 
doubts  on  the  subject,  and  suggest  more : — 

« 1723,  April  9.  The  Man  of  Ross,  in  Herefordshire, 
whose  true  sirname  was  Kirle,  was  never  married.  He 
was  a vei-y  humble  good-natured  man.  He  was  a man 
of  little  or  no  literature.  He  always  studied  to  do  what 
good  charitable  offices  he  could,  and  was  pleased  when  an 
object  offered.  He  was  reverenced  and  respected  by  all 
people.  He  used  to  drink  and  entertain  with  cider,  and 
was  a sober  discreet  man.  He  would  tell  people  when 
they  dined  or  supped  with  him,  that  he  could  (if  they 
pleased)  let  them  have  wine  to  drink  ; but  that  his  own 
drink  was  cider,  and  that  he  found  it  most  agreeable  to 
him,  and  did  not  care  to  be  extravagant  with  his  small 
fortune.  His  estate  was  500Z.  per  annum,  and  no  more, 
with  which  he  did  wonders.  He  built  and  endowed  an 
hospital,  and  built  the  spire  of  Ross.  When  any  litigious 
suits  fell  out,  he  would  always  stop  them,  and  prevent 
people’s  going  to  law.  They  would,  when  differences 
happened,  say,  go  to  ‘ the  great  man  of  Ross  ’ ; or  which 
they  did  more  often,  go  to  ‘ the  man  of  Ross,’  and  he  will 
decide  the  matter.  He  left  a nephew,  a man  good  for 
little  or  nothing.  He  would  have  given  all  from  him, 
but  a good  deal  being  entailed  he  could  not.  He  smoked 
tobacco ; and  would  generally  smoke  two  pipes,  either  at 
home  or  elsewhere.” 

So  far  Hearne’s  memoranda  agree  with  Pope’s 
celebrated  lines  ; and  indeed  resemble  them  so 
closely,  that  one  half  suspects  they  were  founded 
on  them.  But  in  the  following  year  he  made 
further  inquiries  on  the  subject,  and  records  the 
result  as  follows  : — 

1734,  April  16.  Mr.  Pope  had  the  main  of  his  in- 


formation about  Mr.  Kirle,  commonly  called  the  Man  of 
Ross  (whom  he  character! zeth  in  his  poem  of  the  ‘Use 
of  Riches  ’),  from  Jacob  Tonson,  the  bookseller,  who  hath 
purchast  an  estate  of  about  lOOOZ.  a year,  and  lives  in 
Herefordshire;  a man  that  is  a great  snivelling,  poor- 
spirited  Whigg,  and  good  for  nothing  that  I know  of. 
Mr.  Brome  tells  me,  in  his  letter  from  Ewithington  on 
Nov.  23rd,  1733,  that  he  does  not  think  the  truth  is 
strained  in  any  particulars  of  the  character,  except  it  be 
in  his  being  founder  of  the  church  and  spire  of  Ross ; for 
had  he  lived  backwards  the  days  of  Johannes  de  tem- 
poribus,  he  could  have  been  born  early  enough  to  have 
been  so ; but  he  was  a great  benefactor,  and  at  the  re- 
casting of  the  bells,  gave  a tenor,  a large  bell.  Neither 
does  Mr.  Brome  think  he  was  founder  of  any  hospital ; 
and  he  thinks  his  knowledge  of  medicine  extended  no 
farther  than  kitchen  physick,  of  which  he  was  very 
liberal,  and  might  preserve  many  lives.  To  enable  him 
to  perform  these  extraordinary  benefactions,  he  had  a 
wood,  which  perhaps  once  in  about  fifteen  years  might 
bring  him  in  between  1000/.  and  1500Z.  I will  say  of 
him  with  Petrarch : — 

‘ O fortunate,  che  si  chiai’a  tromba 
Trovasti,  e chi  di  ti  si  alto  scrisse.’  ” 

Hearne’s  informant,  Mr.  Brome,  was  certainly 
right  as  regards  the  church,  the  spire,  and  the 
hospital.  The  latest  part  of  the  church  dates 
from  at  least  the  sixteenth  century  ; the  tower, 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  spire  are  probably  200 
years  older ; and  of  the  five  hospitals  which  there 
are  in  the  town,  not  one  was  founded  or  endowed 
by  John  Kyrle. 

In  Pope’s  dialogue,  Bathurst  exclaims : — 

“ And  what!  no  monument,  inscription,  stone? 

His  race,  his  form,  his  name  almost  unknown  ? ” * 

This  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a strange  oblivion 
to  have  befallen  a man,  who  had  been  only  dead 
ten  years  when  Hearne  made  the  preceding  entry 
in  his  Diary;  whose  portrait  is  still  preserved, 
and  whose  family  had  been  long  settled  in  Here- 
fordshire, and  still  remains  there.  The  ^tone 
which  covers  the  grave  of  the  Man  of  Boss  is  a 
slab  of  black  marble,  lying  partly  beneath  the 
west  rail  of  the  communion  table,  and  partly 


[*  Happily  this  reproach  is  no  longer  true,  as  we  learn 
from  The  Country  Trips,  p.  135.,  of  our  late  lamented 
correspondent,  Mr.  W.  J.  Pinks  of  Clerkenwell.  He 
states  that  “ a beautiful  monument  now  adorns  the  north 
wall  of  the  chancel.  In  form  it  is  the  section  of  a pyra- 
mid, and  is  composed  of  white  and  dove-coloured  marbles. 
Near  the  apex  of  the  pyramid,  imposed  on  the  coloured 
marbles,  is  a medallion  portrait  of  Kyrle  done  in  white 
marble,  and  below  this  are  two  female  figures  of  Charity 
and  Benevolence,  the  leading  virtues  of  his  useful  life. 
On  the  base  of  the  monument  the  inscription  reads  thus : 
‘ This  monument  was  erected  in  memory  of  John  K3U*le, 
commonlv  called  the  Man  of  Ross.’  And  who,  it  may  be 
asked,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  half  a century,  re- 
tained such  a lively  sense  of  respect  for  the  open-handed 
philanthropy  and  irreproachable  goodness  of  this  truB’ 
great  man,  as  to  erect  so  costly  a monument  to  his  me- 
mory? A tablet  beneath  it  informs  us  that  it  was  done 
in  virtue  of  a bequest  under  the  will  of  Constantia,  Vis^- 
countess  Dupplin,  a kinswoman  of  his,  in  the  year  1776.” 
—Ed.] 
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inside  of  it : it  contains  the  names  of  six  members 
of  the  family  of  Kyrle,  beginning  with  — 

“ John  Kyrle,  Esqre  , died  Nov.  7tb,  1724. 

Aged  88.” 

Hearne’s  curiosity  seems  to  have  been  so  much 
excited  by  his  previous  discoveries,  that  he  pur- 
sued the  subject;  and  we  can  only  hope  that  the 
information  he  received  from  Mr.  Gibson  was  less 
correct  than  that  which  he  received  from  Mr. 
Brome. 

Under  date,  April  18,  1734,  we  read  : — 

“ Yesterday  Mr.  Matthew  Gibson,  minister  of  Abbey 
A.>ore,  in  Herefordshire,  just  called  upon  me.  I ask’d 
him  whether  he  knew  Mr.  Kirle,  commonly  call’d  ‘ the 
man  of  Eoss.’  He  said  he  did  very  well,  and  that  his 
(Mr.  Matthew  Gibson’s)  wife  is  his  near  relation.  I 
think  he  said  he  was  her  uncle.  I told  him  the  said 
man  of  Ross  was  an  extraordinary  charitable,  generous 
man,  and  did  much  good.  He  said  he  did  do  a great 
deal  of  good  ; but  that  ’twas  all  out  of  vanity  and  osten- 
tation, being  the  vainest  man  living,  and  that  he  alwa5'S 
hated  his  relations,  and  would  never  look  upon  or  do 
anything  for  them,  tho’  many  of  them  were  ver}''  poor. 
I know  not  what  credit  to  give  to  Mr.  Gibson  in  that 
account,  especially  since  this  same  Gibson  hath  more 
than  once  in  my  presence  spoke  inveterately  against  that 
good  honest  man,  Dr.  Adam  Ottley,  late  Bp.  of  St.  David’s. 
Besides,  this  Gibson  is  a crazed  man,  and  withall  stingy, 
tho’  he  be  rieh,  and  hath  no  child  by  his  wife.” 

Can  any  of  the  readers  of  “ N".  & Q.”  bring  for- 
ward evidence  of  the  veracity  of  Pope’s  testimony 
in  favour  of  John  Kyrle,  or  of  Gibson’s  testimony 
against  him  ? C.  B.  Y. 


JHtnnr 

Carlyle’s  “Cromwell.”  — In  Cromwell’s  4th 
Speech  (ii.  325.)  he  uses  the  logical  expression 
“ non  causa  pro  causa,”  which  Carlyle  erroneously 
translates  “ a cause  without  a cause,”  instead  of 
“ the  assignation  of  a false  cause,”  a form  of  so- 
phism which  Aristotle  terms  rh  atrjov,  d>s  oXtiov 
{Repr.  Sophist,  i.  4,),  one  of  his  seven  forms  of 
paralogisms  “ extra  dictionem,”  twv  rijs  Ae'lecos 
TrapaKoyia/j-uiv.  Errors  of  this  kind  by  distinguished 
writers,  like  Carlyle,  require  to  be  pointed  out  to 
prevent  their  propagation  on  ipse  dixit  merely. 

T.  J.  Buckton. 

Lichfield. 

Travelling  in  England  a Century  Ago.  — 
Let  those  prudent  individuals,  who  take  second 
class  railway  tickets  “upon  principle,”  and  who 
consider  an  ordinary  passenger  train  rather  a “ slow 
coach,”  read  how  persons  of  quality  journied  a 
hundred  years  ago,  and  I think  they  will  own 
their  obligation  to  the  great  railway  companies, 
monopolists  though  they  be.'  The  following  ex- 
tract is  from  a MS.  Diary  of  Sir  John  Philipps, 
Bart. : — 

“ 1759,  Nov.  2.  Set  out  from  Picton  Castle,  with  my 
wife,  3 daughters,  M”  Cooper,  David  Thomas,  Thomas 
Davies,  Philip  Prothero,  John  Prothero,  Henry  Thomas, 


Thomas  Lewis,  and  James  Abraham,  taking  my  Coach 
and  Post  Chaise  with  9 Coach  and  6 SaddleMorses.  At 
Blew  Boar,  S*  Cleers,  M>-  Hugh  Stonebewer’.s,  6^  3h  Ser- 
vants, 9d;  Lay  at  Carmarthen,  Red  Lyon,  M^  Tho.  Cowl’s, 
where  M^"  Rees  supped  with  us,  £2  12=  6^,  Servants 
6=6^;  yc  3d  din’d  at  New  Inn,  M^  Bradbury’s,  19=  3^, 
Serves  2=  6^;  Gate  near  y®  River,  1=.  Lay  at  Landover}’-, 
y®  New  Bear,  M^  Lewis  Williarns’s,  £1 18=  Qd,  Ser^ts  gs  yd. 
ye  4th^  Breakfast  at  Trecastle,  y®  White  Hart,  M^  Bate.s’s, 
7=  8d,  Serv‘=  1=;  din’d  and  lay'’  at  Brecon,  y®  Golden  Lymn, 
M"^  Harper’s,  £3  4=  Qd,  Ser\d=  7=,  poor  1=  Id;  ye  5th  clin’d 
and  lay  at  Abergavenny,  y®  Angel,  Mi’ Saunders’s,  £3  3=  Qd, 
Servants  7=;  y®  6*^1  din’d  and  lay  at  Monmouth.  Beaufort 
Arms,  Mr  John  Tibbs’s,  £4  0=  Qd,  Servants  7=;  y®  7tii 
Din’d  at  Huntley,  White  Hart,  M^  William  Jones’s, 
19=  fid  Servants  1=;  Lay  at  Gloucester,  y®  Swan,  Mu  John 
Matthews’s,  £2  16=  6d,  Sev^^  7=;  y®  8*^  Din’d  at  Frogmill, 
Mr  Tho.  Humphreys’s,  £1  6=  7d,  Serves  2=  4d;  lay  at  Bur- 
ford,  y®  George,  Mr  Tho.  Clare’s,  £2  18=  IQd,  Servt=  7=  2d; 
y®  9*d  baited  at  Witney%  Staple  Hall,  Mr  Will:  Town- 
send’s, 5=  IQd,  Servt=  1=  2d ; lay  at  Oxford,  Goss  Inn,  Mr 
Edward  James’s,  £4  2=  Qd.  N.B.  Messr=  Pryse,  Brig- 
stocke,  Griffiths,  and  Rogers  supp’d  with  us.  Serves  8=, 
barber  1=;  y®  10‘ii  dined  at  Nettlebed,*  Red  Lyon,  Mr 
Francis  Webling’s  £1  3=  4d,  Servt=  2=  6d ; Lay  at  Maiden- 
head Bridge,  Orkney  Arms,  Mr  Marsh’s,  £3  2=  lid,  Servt= 
6=  IQd;  y®  llth  Arrived  at  Norbiton  Place.”* 

From  this  it  will  appear  that  the  Philipps  cara- 
van was  nine  days  crossing  the  desert  lying  be- 
tween Pembrokeshire  and  Surrey,  at  an  expense 
of  between  forty  and  fifty  pounds.  This,  consider- 
ing the  alteration  in  the  value  of  money,  would  at 
least  equal  a hundred  pounds  at  the  present  dayu 
Of  the  accidents  which  befel  the  unhappy  way- 
farers, — the  sticking  fast  in  ruts,  the  losing  of 
linch-pins,  the  dropping  of  horse-shoes,  and  the 
dread  of  highwaymen,  this  history  speaketh  not. 
Let  us  thank  our  stars  that  we  are  born  a cen- 
tury after  our  great  grandfathers. 

John  Pavin  Phillips. 

Haverfordwest. 

“ Boggy  Brays.”-— In  lYalker’s  County  Maps^ 
which  I have  found  very  useful  and  correct,  I 
would  notice  an  error  which  may  very  much 
puzzle  future  antiquaries.  In  the  map  of  Leices- 
tershire, near  Lutterworth  is  Little  Ashby,  and  a 
place  is  there  indicated  as  “ Boggy  Brays.”  At 
some  future  time  the  derivation  of  this  name 
might  in  vain  be  sought  for,  if  I did  not  now  ex- 
plain it  while  it  is  yet  not  beyond  the  memory  of 
man,  or  of  that  parishioner  of  every  parish  who  is 
known  as  the  “ oldest  inhabitant.”  A house  was 
occupied  in  the  place  alluded  to  by  one  Bray,  an 
eccentric  ill-conditioned  enemy  of  all  the  neigh- 
bouring boys,  who  avenged  themselves  by  giving 
him  the  name  of  Boggy  Brays  ; and  when  the 
map-makers  came  to  the  parish  to  make  their  in- 
quiries and  observations,  they  were  told  that  that 
place  was  called  “ Boggy  Brays.” 

F.  Fitz  Henry. 

Longevity,  etc.  — The  year  1772  appears  to 
have  been  prolific  in  the  obituary  of  centenarians. 

* Sir  John  Philipps’s  seat  near  Kingston. 
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Taking  up  tke  Gent,  Mag.  for  that  year,  in 
May  month,  occur  the  following  : — 

Abraham  Strodtman 
Jasper  Jenkins  - - - 

Jane  Jenkins  - ■ " 

John  Whalley  - - ’ 

Joan  Jones  „ _ - 

Mr.  Hamilton  - - 

James  Gay  „ _ - 


the 


128 

106 

108 

121 

103 

101 

101 


This  last-named  man  died  at  Bordeaux,  and  is 
recorded  to  have  been  married  sixteen  times,  but 
never  had  a child.  This  I should  think  is  an  un- 
precedented instance  among  monogamists  in  modern 
times  of  any  individual  venturing  upon  the  conju- 
gal state.  Abracadabra. 


The  Abbey  or  Calais.— Was  William  of  Calais 
(Bishop  of  Durham  from  1080  to  1095)  a native 
of  Calais,  the  seaport  opposite  Dover,  or  of  St. 
Calais  near  Mans  ? I should  imagine  the  latter 
must  have  been  the  place  from  which  he  took  his 
name,  from  the  fact  of  his  having  instigated 
William  the  Conqueror  to  found  the  Benedictine 
Briory  at  Covenham,  in  Dincolnshire,  as  a cell  to 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Karalephus  (not  in  Normandy, 
as  is  sometimes  stated,  but)  in  the  diocese  of 
Mans. 

M.  Beziers  speaks  of  — 

« La  chartre  que  le  Eoi  Guillaume  expedia  Fan  1082  k 
Doutonam  pour  I’union  du  Monastbre  de  Clovencham  en 
Angleterre  a I’Abbaye  de  Saint  Calais  au  Diocese  du 
Mans.  Ce  Prince  declare  dans  le  cbartre,  que  c’est  prin- 
cipalement  sur  les  remontrances  de  Samson,  son  capelain, 
et  Trdsorier  deBayeux,  et  sur  celles  de  Guillaume  Eveque 
de  Durham,  qu’il  fait  cette  union.”  — Histoire  Sommaire 
de  Bayeux,  a Caen,  1773,  p.  218. 


Candace.  — Will  any  of  your  correspondents 
assist  me  to  ascertain  the  correct  pronunciation  of 
Candace,  the  Queen  of  Ethiopia,  mentioned  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Englishmen,  and  more 
especially  Wykehamists,  make  it  long ; whereas 
all  authorities  on  quantity  make  it  short.  And  as 
I find  it  so  marked,  by  one  writer  especially,  who 
never  proceeds  without  authority,  I would  beg  to 
ask  where  such  may  be  found.  .It  is  probably  in 
some  of  the  early  Christian  poets.  W . 

Mrs.  Cradock.  — In  Broohiana  (vol.  i.  p.  4.)  it 
is  stated  of  Colonel  Thomas  Newburgh,  of  Bally- 
hays,  in  the  county  of  Cavan  (who  died  in  1779, 
at  the  age  of  ninety  years),  that  “ when  he  was 
no  longer  young,  he  married  a Miss  Blacker,  de- 
scended of  a good  family  ” ; and  of  her  it  is  added, 
that  “ this  lady  was  afterwards  married  to  Dr. 
Cradock,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s,  Dublin.”  I wish 
to  know,  for  a genealogical  purpose,  to  what 
family  she  belonged  ? Abhba. 

Family  of  De  Warren.  — Sir  William  de  Cal- 
thorpe  (living  in  the  thirteenth  century),  married 
Cicely,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Philip  de  Warren. 
Any  information  relating  to  the  said.  Philip,  or 
references  to  published  accounts  of  his  family,  if 
he  were  a descendant  of  the  Earls  of  Warren  and 
Surrey,  whose  arms  he  bore,  will  oblige.  R.  T. 

Founder’s  Day,  August  15th. — To  what  Col- 
lege does  this  refer  ? The  words  are  at  the  head 
of  a MS.  sermon,  preached  in  1655  from  Luke  vii. 
5.  I am  anxious  to  discover  the  author  of  this 
and  some  other  sermons,  of  which  the  notes  have 
fallen  into  my  hands  (1653 — 1658).  The  above 
date  is  the  only  clue  I can  suggest  as  to  the 
preacher,  and  I will  thank  any  correspondent  who 
will  trace  it.  B.  H.  C. 


This  charter  (as  found  in  Dugdale,  vol.  vi. 
part  ii.  p.  993.)  is  signed,  not  only  by  William 
Angl.  reg.,  Willielm.  Dunelm.  episc.,  Sansone 
Thesaurar.  eccl.  Bajocens.,  but  by  Hugon.  Decan. 
Cenomanens.,  and  Mauric.  regis  Anglorum  Can- 
cellar.,  et  Cenomanensis  eccl.  Archidiacono.  _ Be- 
sides this,  we  are  informed  by  Ordericus  Vitalis, 
that  Sanson*,  the  chaplain,  had  shortly  before 
declined  the  bishopric  of  Mans  ; and  that  William 
appointed  Hoel  to  that  see  at  Sanson’s  recom- 
mendation. Altogether  it  seems  evident,  that  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Calais  was  in  the  diocese  of  Mans. 
But  was  William,  Bishop  of  Durham,  a native  of 
that  place?  , ^ J.  Sansom. 


* This  is  the  Sanson  clericus,  or  capellanus,  and  Ka- 
dulfus  de  S.  Sansone  of  Domesday  Book ; who  was  Canon 
of  St.  Martin’s,  Dover,  as  well  as  of  Bayeux^  Dean  of 
Wolverhampton,  and  afterwards  successor  to  Wulston,  in 
the  see  of  Worcester.  He  had  a son,  Thomas  de  Bayeux, 
who  (after  Gerard)  succeeded  his  uncle,  Thomas  deBayeux, 
or  Audegavensis,  as  Archbishop  of  York ; and  another 
son,  Richard  de  Bayeux,  who  was  appointed  by  Hen.  I. 
to  the  see  of  Bayeux. 


Rev.  W.  Goodwin.  — In  the  year  1611,  the 
Rev.  William  Goodwin  was  appointed  Dean  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  afterwards  Archdeacon  of 
Middlesex, ^and  died  11th  June,  1620,  aged  sixty- 
five.  WheUe  can  I find  an  account  of  his  family, 
also  who  he  married,  and  of  what  county  he  was 
a native?  G.  P.  P. 

Baron  de  Harold.  — I have  before  me  The 
Poems  of  Ossian,  lately  discover’d  hy  Edmond 
Baron  de  Harold,  8vo,,  Dusseldorf,  1787. 

The'  author  sets  forth  on  the  title  his  various 
foreign  appointments ; he  is,  nevertheless,  an  Irish- 
man, “ absent  from  his  native  land  almost  from 
infancy,”  and  addresses  his  book  to  Henry  Grat- 
tan : — “I  offer,”  he  says,  “these  ancient  monu- 
ments of  our  ancestors  to  my  country,  and  dedicate 
them  to  you,  my  friend  — who  have  so  well  de- 
serv’d, so  much  labour’d,  in  its  interest.”  Any- 
thino-  further  known  of  this  patriotic  Irishman  ? 

J.  O. 

James  Law,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow.  — Is 
there  any  authentic  portrait  of  this  prelate  at 
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present  existing  ? If  so,  where  ? He  was  Arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow  from  1615 — 1632,  having  pre- 
viously been  Bishop  of  Orkney ; he  is  buried  in 
Glasgow  Cathedral.  Alfred  T.  Lee. 

John  Lee  of  Corby,  Northampton.  — In 
Corby  churchyard  there  is  buried  a John  Lee  (1.), 
with  the  following  inscription  on  his  tomb  : — 

“ The  body  of  John  Lee 
Deceased,  about  sixty-three ; 

And  though  his  body  here  consumed  be, 

His  Name  will  live  perpetually : 

And  when  at  last  is  raised  from  dust, 

9 Shall  live  with’s  Soul  for  ever  with  the  just. 

He  departed  this  life, 

May  4,  1691.” 

He  married  July  30,  1652,  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  — — . He  had  a son  John  (2.),  who  married, 
first,  on  29th  Dec.  1693,  at  Great  Bowden,  Lei- 
cestershire, Jane  Sayer  ; and  secondly,  Anne 
Davis.  By  his  second  marriage,  John  Lee  had  a 
son  John  (3.),  who  was  baptized  April  4th,  1708  ; 
and  buried  Dec.  30,  1746.  This  John  married 

Mary,  daughter  of Eowlatt,  of  Oakley  Hall, 

Esq. ; and  was  buried  Nov.  5,  1727.  John  Lee 
and  Mary  Eowlatt  had  a son  John  (4.),  whose 
wife’s  Christian  name  was  Anne. 

Any  information  respecting  the  father,  wife,  or 
ancestors  of  John  Lee,  buried  at  Corby,  or  the 
maiden  name  of  the  Avife  of  John  Lee  (4.),  will 
be  esteemed  a favour  ? Alfred  T.  Lee. 

John  Lord  Lisle  of  Eougmont,  K.G. — A 
recent  History  of  Harewood  states,  that  this  dis- 
tinguished warrior  married  Matilda  de  Ferrers. 
The  surname,  in  all  the  baronages  I have  been 
able  to  consult,  leave  the  surname  blank.  Is  it 
known  to  what  branch  of  the  family  of  De  Ferrers 
this  lady  belonged  ? C. 

Charles  Offspring,  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, B.A.  1605,  M.A.  1609,  was  one  of  the  feof- 
fees for  impropriations,  and  was  therefore^no  doubt, 
a leading  man  amongst  the  Puritans.  He  occurs 
as  rector  of  St.  Antholin’s,  London,  in  1636.  We 
shall  be  glad  of  any  information  respecting  him. 
Charles  Offspring,  of  Middlesex,  admitted  pen- 
sioner of  Queen’s  College,  Cambridge,  19th  March, 
1646-7,  B.A.  1650,  was  probably  his  son. 

C.  H.  & Thompson  Cooper. 

Cambridge. 

Quotations  Wanted. — Is  there  any  such  line 
as  this,  and  where  ? — 

“ The  deep-fed  sigh  of  satisfied  revenge.” 

What  is  the  explanation  of  — 

“ Over  those  ethereal  eyes 
The  bar  of  Michael  Angelo.”  * 

Tennyson’s  In  Memoriam. 


[*  Noticed  by  the  late  Mr.  Singer  in  ourj^t  S.  ii.  166 

Ed.] 


To  whom  is  the  allusion  (in  the  same  poem)  ?— 

“ I hold  it  truth  Avith  him  Avho  sings 
To  one  clear  harp  in  divers  tones.” 

I am  aware  that  in  one  of  your  early  numbers 
it  was  said  to  be  Shelley,  but  the  description  ap- 
pears to  nfe  peculiarly  inapplicable  to  him. 

Henner  Bunny. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  where  the  fol- 
lowing lines  are  to  be  found  ? They  are  not  in 
the  Lays  of  Ancient  Borne. 

“ Awake,  for  the  day  is  passing, 

While  you  lie  sleeping  on ! 

Your  brothers  are  cased  in  armour, 

And  forth  to  the  field  are  gone ; 

Your  place  in  the  ranks  awaits  you, 

Each  man  has  a part  to  play ; 

The  past  and  the  future  are  nothing 
In  the  face  of  the  stern  to-day ! ” 

Fitz-Edward. 

“ God  of  a beautiful  necessity  is  love  in  all  he  doeth.” 

W.  P.  w. 

Eeform  Bill,  1831.  — Is  there  any  printed 
report  of  the  speech  of  Lord  Brougham  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  7th  Oct.  1831,  other  than  in  the 
daily  journals  ? 

Eichelieu,  etc..  Tracts.  — Can  any  French 
bibliographical  reader  give  me  any  information 
about  the  authors  of  the  folloAving,  and  where 
they  were  printed  ? 

1.  “Charitable  Remonstrance  de  Caton  Chrestien  a 
. . . . de  Richelieu,  sur  ses  actions,”  etc.  1631.  4to. 
pp.  196, 

2.  “ Vrais  et  Rons  Advis  de  Francois  Fidele  sur  les 
Calomnies  et  Blasphemes  du  S’"  des  Montagues  ou  Exa- 
men  du  Libelle,”  etc.  Pp.  158.  Dedicated  to  the  King. 
No  date  nor  place,  nor  printer. 

3.  “ Lettre  Escrite  au  Roy  par  la  Reyne  Mere  de  sa 
Maieste.”  Dated  Bruxelles,  Dec.  20,  1631  ; and  signed 
Marie.  No  date,  place,  nor  printer.  Pp.  24. 

4.  “ Lettre  de  la  Reyne  mere  du  Roy,  a Messieurs  du 
Parlement  de  Paris.”  Dated  Bruxelles,  Jan.  6,  1632,  and 
subscribed  Marie.  Pp.  26. 

5.  “ Advertissement  de  Nicocleon  a Cleon\dlle,  sur  son 
Advertissement  aux  Provinces.”  Pp.  118. 

These  are  bound  - in  one  volume,  separately 
paged,  but  with  no  information  as  to  their  orio-in 
and  intention  beyond  what  can  be  gathered  from 
the  titles  and  the  tracts  themselves.  B.  H.  C. 

Eoman  Horse-shoes. — Can  any  correspondent 
inform  me  of  a Latin  word  Avhich  will  bear  the 
translation  of  our  “horse-shoe”?  Archaeologists 
have  found  old  horse-shoes,  supposed  to  have  been 
in  use  in  the  time  of  the  Eoman  empire,  but  can 
nowhere  find  any  Latin  noun  to  signify  it.  Hoav 
is  this  ? A.  J.  T. 

Thomas  Simon. — Is  it  known  what  has  become 
of  the  seal-rings,  engraved  by  Thomas  Simon, 
with  the  heads  of  Edmund  Ludlow  and  Algernon 
Sidney,  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Thomas 
Hollis,  Esq.  ? Memor. 
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Mary  St.  Aubyn.  — There  was  published,-  in 
1842,  The  Deformed^  Jesse  Bell,  and  other  Poems, 
by  Mary  St.  Aubyn.  Can  you  give  me  any  bio- 
graphical particulars  regarding  the  authoress  ? I 
have  copied  the  following  note  from  a bookseller  s 
Catalogue  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Hotten,  PiccadiHy  . 

“ Miss  Mary  St.  Aubyn,  for  some  years  before  she  met 
with  an  early  death  — the  too  frequent  fate  of  geMus  — 
displayed  a remarkable  poetical  talent,  which  led  Words- 
worth to  hope  in  her  future  eminence,  and  a high  posi- 
tion among  the  female  poets  of  this  country.” 

R.  Inglis. 

:^rADBMOiSE.LLB  BE  St.  Phale.  — In  ail  adver- 
tisement, issued  in  the  year  1783,  of — • 

“ Books  lately  published  by  T.  Beecroft,  and  sold  by 
J.  Fielding,  at  the  ‘Bible  and  Crown,’  in  Paternoster 
Row,”  — 

I find  the  following  : — 

“ The  History  of  Mademoiselle  De  St.  Phale:  giving 
the  full  Account  of  the  Miraculous  Conversion  of  a Noble 
French  Lady  and  her  Daughter  to  the  Reformed  Religion. 
Illustrated  with  Copper  Cuts.  Price  Is.  6d.”  ^ 

Who  wa.s  Mademoiselle  De  St.  Phale,  and  what 
was  there  in  her  conversion  that  was  supposed  to 
be  miraculous  ? Yerac. 

Richard  Sibbes  and  Thomas  Brookes. — Can 
any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  inform  me  in  what 
public  library  either,  or  both,  of  the  following 
books  can  be  found?  1.  The  Spiritual  Favorite, 
by  Sibbes,  18mo.,  1640.  2.  Heavenly  Cordial  for 
all, that  have  had,  or  have  escaped  the  Plague,  1666, 
by  Brookes.  I should  gladly  give  a couple  of 
■ guineas  for  the  two.  L. 


another  occa^sion,  if  my  proposal  meets  with  your 
approval,  submit  to  you  and  to  your  readers : 

1554.  Item.  For  a gallon  and  a half  of  Claret  £ s.  d. 
wane,  and  a pottle  of  sack  presented  in  the 

name  of  the  Town  to  Mr.  Justice  Townsend, 

Sir  Jas.  Baskerfield,  Mr.  Scudamore,  and  Mr. 
Monnington  - “ ” - 2 4 

Item.  To  "Joan  Poll,  widow,  for  a cheese  to 
send  to  Mr.  Warncombe  to  have  his  good 
will  to  help  the  Town  to  be  discharged  of 
the  out  rent  of  the  Chauntry  Lands  - 2 0 

Item.  To  Thomas  Bayly,  the  carrier,  for  the 

carriage  of  the  same  cheese  to  London  - 0 6 

1555.  Item.  For  wine  to  Mr.  Warncombe,  pre- 
sented in  the  Town’s  name  - -20 


Item.  For  1 loaf  of  Valentia  Sugar  to  him  - 0 6 

1557.  Item.  To  Nicholas  Bayly  for  Sack,  and 
white  wine  at  Mr.  Conyngsbye’s  coming  to 

Town 2 10 

Item.  To  Mr.  Powll  for  one  gallon  of  Sack,  and 

one  gallon  of  Malmsey  to  Hampton  - 4 0 

1558.  Item,  For  scouring  under  the  new  Jaques  0 2 


Among  the  receipts  is  this  — 

1559.  Item.  Forthecomyn[cominon]myskyn(?) 

in  the  corn  market  - - ^ 

Imprimis,  at  the  Queen’s  Dirge,  in  wine  - 

Item.  In  ale  and  cakes  . - - 

Item.  To  the  ryngers  , . - 

Item.  That  was  given  to  Mr,  Kerry,  1 bottle 
sack  and  1 bottle  Gascoigne  wine,  and  4^  in 
sugar  - - - - ■ 

1560.  Item.  Paid  to  Rob*  Shibbes  for  a hogs- 

head of  wine,  when  Sir  John  Hyband  was 
Sheriff  - - - - * 

1571.  Item.  Paid  to  Mr.  Warncombe’s  minstrel 


3 1 
2 4 
7 0 
0 6 


2 0 


5 0 
1 4 


G.  F.  T. 


Understanding.— I have  long  been  very  much 
at  a loss  to  understand  how  so  very  unlikely  a 
word  as  understanding  came  to  signifying  ^ the 
thinking  faculty  of  the  mind.  I find  it  is  derived 
unchanged  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  ; but  how  came 
such  a word  to  acquire  such  a naeaning  ? The 
cognate  German  word,  Verstand,  is  in  the  same 
predicament.  I shall  feel  much  obliged  to  any  of 
your  correspondents  w^ho  can  give  me  a philo- 
logical history  of  these  words.  J-  L* 

Wines  in  Old  Time:  Valentia  Sugar.  — 1 
have  been  lately  engaged  in  looking  over  the 
Chamberlain’s  accounts  of  an  ancient  borough 
town  in  the  West  of  England.  I have  copied  out 
for  your  me  some  few  items,  which  may  be  inter- 
esting, as  they  refer  to  a subject  to  which  public 
attention  has  been  lately  directed,  and  illustrate 
the  price  of  wine  some  three  centuries  ago.  If 
any  of  your  readers  can  throw  light  on  the  de- 
scription of  sugar  described  under  the  term  “Va- 
lentia Sugar,”  I should  be  obliged  to  them. 

There  are  many  other  items  illustrative  of  the 
charges  for  all  kinds  of  labour,  and  alluding  to 
curious  and  obsolete  customs,  which  I may  on 


J.  Garland,  —Who  was  the  J.  Garland,  whose 
signature  is  attached  to  the  warrant  for  the  exe- 
cution of  King  Charles  I.  ? For  what  place  did  he 
sit  in  Parliament,  and  what  were  the  arms  of  his 
family  ? J-  Fountain. 

fit  is  Jugustine  Garland  whose  signature  is  attached 
to  the  warrant  for  the  execution  of  Charles.  According 
to  the  account  of  himself  at  his  trial  on  the  16th  Oct. 
1660,  he  left  Essex  for  London,  and  had  chambers  in 
Lincoln’s  Inn.  In  1648  he  was  chosen  M.P.  for  Queen- 
borough  in  Kent.  Having  some  knowledge  of  law,  he 
was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Committee  that  drew  up 
the  pretended  Act  for  the  trial  of  the  King.  He  was 
subsequently  pardoned.  Vide  An  Exact  and  Impartial 
Accompt  of  the  Trial,  of  the  Twenty ~nine  Regicides, 
4to.  1660,  p.  264. ; Winstanley’s  Loyal  Martyrology,  8vo. 
1665,  p.  140.;  and  The  History  of  King-Killers,  8vo, 
1716  part  vi.  p.  73.  We  have  not  met  with  any  pedigree 
of  the  Garlands  of  Essex ; but  the  arms  as  given  m 
Harl.  MS.  1541,  fol.  6.  are.  Or,  three  pales  gu ; on  a chief, 
per  pale,  az.,  and  of  the  second,  a chaplet  and  demi-bon 
ramp,  of  the  field.  Vide  also  Burke’s  Armory.'] 

Kathaniel  Richards,  LL.B.  of  Caius  College, 
Cambridge,  published  a tragedy  called  Messallina 
the  Roman  Empress,  12mo.  1640.  It  is  ushered 
in  by  six  copies  of  verses.  Who  are  the  authors. 
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of  these  commendatory  verses  ? Mr.  Richards 
published  also  a volume  of  Poems^  Sacred  and 
Satyricall  in  1641.  Is  anything  known  of  his 
subsequent  history  ? R.  Inglis. 

[The  commendatory  verses  are  by  Stephen  Bradwell, 
Robert  Davenport,  Thomas  Combes,  Jo.  Robinson,  Thomas 
Jordan,  and  Thomas  Rawlins.  Fry,  in  his  Bibliographical 
Memoranda,  pp.  82—94,  has  given  an  extended  notice  of 
his  Poems,  but  adds,  that  “ though  I have  looked  into 
many  volumes  for  the  purpose  of  gleaning  some  informa- 
tion respecting  him,  yet  my  wishes  and  my  endeavours 
have  been  alike  fruitless.”  Oldys  informs  us  that  “ Mr. 
Rawlins,  in  his  book  of  poems  called  Calanthe,  &c.,  8vo. 
1648,  p.  25,  has  one  to  his  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Richards,  upon  his  tragedy  of  MessallmaP^ 

Trinity  Sunday. — Can  you  inform  me  at  what 
period  the  festival  of  Trinity  was  substituted  for 
that  of  Pentecost,  as  the  day  from  which  the  Sun- 
days between  Trinity  and  Advent  were  designated 
in  the  English  Mediaeval  Offices  ? In  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Offices  the  Sundays  were  counted  from 
Pentecost,  while  in  the  Sarum  Missal,  &c.  Trinity 
Sunday  is  substituted.  I should  be  glad  to  learn 
the  actual  or  presumed  reason  for  the  present 
usage,  by  which  nearly  half  the  Sundays  in  the 
year  are  named  from  the  most  recent  Sunday 
Festival  recognised  in  the  Prayer  Book.  Quidam. 

[The  introduction  of  Trinity  Sunday  into  the  Calendar 
is  of  uncertain  date.  Bingham  (^Antiq.  book  xx,  ch.  vii. 
14.)  says,  “ The  name  Trinity  Sunday  is  of  modern  use. 
The  ancients  had  no  such  festival,  because  every  Lord’s 
day  was  esteemed  the  feast  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  Du- 
rand us  (Rational  lib.  vii.  c.  34.)  says,  Gregory  IV.,  about 
the  year  834,  first  instituted  the  festival  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  and  that  of  the  Angels  together.  But  Potho 
Prumiensis  (De  Statu  Domus  Dei,  1.  iii.)  will  not  allow  it 
to  be  so  ancient,  for  he  says  it  began  to  be  used  in  the 
monasteries  not  long  before  his  time,  about  1150.’’  The 
Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle  (Manual  of  Christ.  Antiq.  p._  645.)  has 
noted  the  following  particulars  in  order  to  assist  in  dis- 
covering the  probable  antiquity  of  this  festival ; 

“ 1.  No  mention  of  Trinity  Sunday  occurs  in  Alcuin’s 
Homiliarium. 

« 2.  Potho  (De  Statu  Domus  Dei)  written  about  1152, 
speaks  of  this  festival  as  among  modern  innovations  — 
novae  celebritates  — of  his  time. 

“ 3.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  has  no  homily  upon  this 
festival. 

“ 4.  It  appears  from  Durandus  that  such  a festival  was 
celebrated  in  his  time,  but  that  the  practice  was  not  uni- 
versal . 

“ 5,  The  learned  Prosper  Lambertini,  afterwards  Pope 
Benedict  XIV.  (ob.  1758)  affirms,  in  his  treatise  De  Festis 
Domini,  &c.  lib.  i.  c.  12.  s.  16.,  that  the  universal  ob- 
servance of  Trinity  Sunday  cannot  be  traced  to  an  earlier 
date  than  a.d.  1334,  when  it  was  established  by  order  of 
Pope  John  XXII Consult  also  Wheatly  on  Voq  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  and  Guerike’s  Manual  of  Antiquities 
of  the  Church,  p.  160.  &c.,  ed.  1851.] 

Chinese  Drama.  — In  a periodical  called  The 
Chinese  Repository,  which  was  begun  about  1832 
or  1833,  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Morrison, 
the  Chinese  missionary,  and  Mr.  Bridgman,  an 
American  missionary,  there  is  a curious  specimen 
of  the  Chinese  Drama,  called  “ The  Mender  of 


Cracked  China,”  a Farce.  (See  Chinese*  Reposi^ 
tory,  vol.  vi.  p.  576.)  Could  you  pnform  me  who 
is  the  translator  of  this  piece  ? R-  Inglis. 

[The  name  of  the  translator  of  the  farce  “ The  Mender 
of  Cracked  China-ware,”  is  not  stated  in  Th  e Chinese  Re- 
pository. The  writer  of  the  article  thus  i mtices  some 
other  translations : “ As  examples  of  the  histrii  '>nic  art,  we 
have  (besides  a new  translation  of  The  Orphan  of  Chaou) 
The  Heir  in  Old  Age,  a comedy  translated  by  Air.  Davis ; 
The  Sorrows  of  Han,  a tragedy,  by  the  same  tr.  anslator ; 
and  The  Circle  of  C/iaZA,  translated  intoFrencU  by  M. 
Stanislas  Julien.”  For  remarks  upon  these  trans  lations, 
and  on  the  general  character  and  peculiarities  of  th  e Chi- 
nese stage,  see  The  Chinese,  by  John  Francis  Dav’is,  ii. 
184.,  ed.  1836.  In  a note  at  p.  186.,  the  author  speaks 
of  a work,  entitled.  Brief  View  of  the  Chinese  Drama.  ^ 

Crowns  of  Bay-Laurel  and  Parsley.  — 
Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  inform  me  why  bay- 
laurel  and  parsley  were  chosen  as  the  crowns  for 
poets,  heroes,  &9.  ? I can  only  find  in  the  Ency- 
clopedia that  these  various  crowns  were  used,  but 
no  reason  given  why  these  particular  leaves  were 
chosen.  E«  S. 

[To  account  for  the  use  of  Bays  and  of  Parsley  as  a 
crown  of  victory,  we  must  go  back  to  the  Greeks. 
“ What  sjmibol  so  appropriate  to  indicate  the  immortality 
of  Verse  as  the  unfading  laurel?  A myth  was  readib-- 
supplied.  The  tree  was  at  one  time  a nymph,  seen  and 
beloved  by  Apollo.  The  bashful  Thessalian  [7  e.  the 
nymph]  fled  before  his  eager  pursuit,  and,  ere  overtaken, 
an  interposing  power  shielded  her  from  harm,  and  the 
virgin,  stood  transformed  into  a hay-tree.  The  disap- 
pointed god  wreathed  for  himself  a garland  from  its 
boughs,  and  pronounced  it  for  ever  sacred  to  himself.” 
(Austin  and  Ralph’s  Lives  of  the  Laureates,  1853,  pp.  1, 
2.)  The  use  of  parsley  as  a victor’s  crown  is  amusingly 
connected  with  a myth  of  our  own  nurseries.  Hypsipyle, 
nurse  of  the  infant  Opheltes,  left  the  baby  for  a while 
lying  in  a^parsley  bed,  and  on  her  return  found  him  killed 
by  a serpent.  In  memory  of  this  disaster,  the  conqueror 
at  the  Nemaean  games  was  rewarded  with  a crown  of 
parsley.] 


SHELLEY  AND  “ EROTIKA  BIBLION.” 

(2“«  S.  xi.  367.  429.) 

It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  readers  of 
“ ISI.  & Q.”  that  in  submitting  the  Note  (ante  p. 
267.),  I did  so  with  the  caveat,  “unless  I mis- 
interpret the  memorabilia.”  Two  correspondents 
— one  well-known  and  valued  by  the  constituency 
of  “ N.  & Q.,”  Mr.  Bates  of  Edgbaston  ; and  one 
like  myself  anonymous,  Jaydee  — have  endea- 
voured (1st  June)  to  prove  misinterpretation 
against  me.  I have  given  their  communications 
that  respectful  attention  they  deserve  : and  per- 
haps I shall  be  allowed  a little  space  to  make  one 
or  two  remarks  upon  them,  as  I must  still  adhere 
to  my  original  interpretation. 

Mr.  Bates  I must  allow  to  be  more  conver- 
sant with  the  class  of  literature  to  which  Erotika 
Billion  belongs,  than  I am.  Every  man  has  his 
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own  specialty.  I very  readily,  therefore,  accept 
his  confirmatic  /n  of  the  authorship  of  this  deplor- 
able book  : a’nd  I have  no  wish  to  dispute  the  al- 
leged source  of  its  title — to  wit,  the  Galanteries 
de  la  Bihle  of  Parny.  But,  en  passant^  why  speak 
ofMirabePiU  first  as  Gabriel  Kiquetti,  and  then 
under  his  surname  ? Less  recondite  readers  than 
Mr.  Bat.es  might  suppose  them  different  persons. 

I mup,t  further  allow  that  in  common  with  Shel- 
ley him, self ^ as  admitted  hy  Mr.  Bates,  I con- 
foundfjd  the  Mirabeau  with  Mirabaud,  never 
havin  g heard  of  the  latter  before,  while  I had 
always  understood  Erotika  Bihlion  to  have  been 
the  production  of  the  former.  Plence  the  bracket- 
insfjrtion  of  “ Mirabeau.” 

But  all  this,  so  far  as  Shelley  is  concerned,  is 
b(3side  the  question.  Whoever  reads  the  corre- 
spondence in  the  Shelley  Memorials  must,  I think, 
be  satisfied  that  whatever  be  the  reference,  whe- 
ther to  Le  Systeme  de  la  Nature^  or  to  Erotika 
Bihlion,,  it  is  the  same  in  hoth  letters,  I leave  this 
with  all  confidence  to  the  decision  of  the  readers 
of  “ N.  & Q.,”  and  of  the  Shelley  Memorials, 

But  if  this  be  so,  then  by  no  ingenuity  of  inter- 
pretation can  the  Biblical  Extracts,,  which  Shelley 
forwards  for  publication,  be  referred  to  the  Sys- 
teme; whereas  such  designation  accurately  de- 
scribes Erotika  Bihlion-— ergo,,  the  reference  must 
have  been  to  the  latter.  I really  think  that  this 
disposes  of  Mr.  Bates’s  and  Jaydee’s  syntax  as 
between  “one”  and  “it.”  I believe  that  every 
one  who  gives  two  minutes  to  a comparison  of  the 
two  passages  cited  by  me  will  agree,  the  work,, 
and  not  the  author,,  must  have  been  in  Shelley’s 
mind. 

Let  me  add  here,  that  it  were  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  the  poet  would  ask  Mr.  Hookam  “ if  he 
knew  anything”  of  a book  so  notorious,  if  not 
“ famous,”  as  the  Systeme : while  such  a question 
was  natural  in  relation  to  the  obscure  unnamed 
Erotika  Bihlion.  Moreover,  there  is  this  addi- 
tional ground  for  believing  that  it  was  to  the 
Erotika  Bihlion,  not  the  Systeme,  Shelley  referred, 
viz.  the  Systeme  had  already  been  translated  and 
published  (London,  4 vols.  8vo.,  1797);  whereas 
the  Erotika  Bihlion  had  not.  Surely  this  is  con- 
clusive that  the  Biblical  Extracts  of  the  poet’s 
postscript  consisted  of  a translation  not  of  the 
Systeme,  but  of  the  Erotika  Bihlion. 

Jaydeb  has  been  replied  to  in  what  I have  said 
to  Mr.  Bates.  But  there  reniain  two  points  (ex- 
clusive of  the  profound  correction  of  a palpable 
slip  of  memory,  hyphen  for  dash  — the  jubilation 
over  which  immense  discovery  I do  not  grudge 
Jaydee,)  which  call  for  brief  notice  : — 

1.  Whither  can  Jaydee  refer  me  for  the  au- 
thority of  his  assertion,  that  Erotika  Bihlion  was 
printed  in  Switzerland?  Where  his  proof  that 
“ 'A  Rome  de  I’lmprimerie  du  Vatican”  is  a “ false 
imprint”  ? I need  hardly  say  that,  apart  from 


Shelley  and  the  present  discussion,  this  is  a mat- 
ter touching  wider  questions,  and  is  not  to  be 
settled  by  the  mere  sneering  assertion  of  Jaydee. 
With  all  respect  then,  I wait  explicit  references. 

In  response,  in  this  connexion,  to  Jaydee’s  in- 
terrogation, evidently  put  with  pitying  admira- 
tion over  my  credulity  : “ Is  it  possible  that  r. 
seriously  believes  this  imprint  to  be  true  ? ” I 
answer,  “ I do  ” : and  evidently  Jaydee  needs  to 
be  enlightened  as  to  what  Rome  has  given,  and 
to  this  hour  gives,  her  imprint  to.  Vile  as  Erotika 
Bihlion  is,  viler  books  still  bear  the  Papal  im- 
primatur. 

2.  To  Jaydee’s  second  interrogation — “What 
can  he  (r.)  mean  by  saying  that  he  got  his  copy 
direct  from  the  Vatican?”  — my  answer  is,  I 
mean  precisely  what  I say.  The  book  was  got 
directly  from  the  Papal  archives : the  Pope’s 
bookseller  explaining  to  Mr.  Freeborne  that  the 
price  charged  was  high,  because  only  compara- 
tively few  copies  remained.  These  copies  were 
in  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  Papal  authorities. 
In  fact,  I believe  it  to  be  incontestable,  that 
Erotika  Bihlion  was  printed,  as  in  the  imprint, 
by  the  Church  of  Rome  : and  that  the  copies 
from  which  Mr.  Freeborne  was  supplied  for  me, 
consisted  of  the  unsold  stock  still  in  the  possession 
the  Papal  authorities,  ready  to  be  disposed  of  at 
a good  premium  to  all  inquirers.  At  least,  I give 
Jaydee  either  horn  of  a dilemma:  viz.  the  book 
was  printed  at  Rome  as  on  the  title-page;  or, 
printed  in  Switzerland,  the  Papal  authorities  im- 
ported a supply — let  Jaydee  choose. 

By-the-way,  I have  a word  as  to  the  rarity  of 
Erotika  Bihlion.  What  Mr.  Bates  states  from 
Peignot,  surprises  me.  I am  convinced  it  is  an 
inaccurate  statement.  Two  copies  were  readily 
got  on  application  by  Mr.  Freeborne;  and,  I be- 
lieve, that  a like  application  now  to  the  Papal 
authorities  would  be  equally  successful.  Here 
Mr.  Bates  must  pardon  my  meeting  his  — shall  I 
call  it  (unworthy)  — inuendo  ? by  informing  him 
that  the  Erotika  Bihlion  was  wished  and  procured 
by  me  in  prosecution  of  a line  of  research,  eluci- 
dative of  Rome’s  attitude  toward  the  Bible.  Here 
also  I must  remind  Mr.  Bates  that  he  forgets, 
that  if  “ old”  could  not  be  applied  to  Erotika 
Bihlion,  neither  could  it  to  the  nearly  contem- 
porary Systeme  — 1770  and  1783  are  not  very 
wide  apart.  But,  of  course,  I deem  the  reference 
to  have  been  to  Erotika  Bihlion,  which  in  1812 
was  in  a sense  an  “ old  ” book. 

Having  noticed  (currente  calamo')  the  points  of 
fact,  I may  be  permitted  to  observe  in  conclusion, 
that  it  is  very  far  from  my  wish  to  assail  the 
moral  character  of  the  gifted  Shelley.  I yield  to 
none  in  my  estimate,  my  awe  of  his  subtle  and 
transcendant  genius.  I place  him  at  well  nigh 
infinite  remove  above  any  of  the  poets  of  his 
century.  I believe  he  has  not  yet  gathered 
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half  his  renown.  I also  willingly  admit  that, 
unlike  sadly  too  many  of  us,  his  life  was  better 
than  his  creed.  I cannot  read  the  Shelley  Me- 
morials^ and  other  recent  biographies,  without  wet 
eyes;  and  my  tears  ordinarily  do  not  lie  high. 
But  I cannot  the  less  deplore  that  one  so  impe- 
rially dowered,  should  have  stooped  to  such  gar- 
bage as  Erotika  Bihlion  ,*  and  a biographic  fact  is 
not  to  be  set  aside  by  gratuitous  defences  of  a 
“crystal”  purity  never  impugned.  Then  again, 
Mr.  Bates  and  Jaydee  must  grant  that  there-  is 
little  to  choose  between  the  ethics  of  the  Systeme 
and  Erotika  Bihlion.  They  are  as  one  in  their 
hatred  of  the  Bible : and  Shelley,  in  the  earlier 
phases  of  his  lorn  career,  shared  too  much  that 
hatred  to  make  me  agree  with  Mr.  Bates  that  he 
has  “successfully  vindicated  the  poet  from  the 
imputation  of  having  intended  to  introduce  Ero- 
tika Bihlion  to  the  English  reader.”  I must  hold 
my  interpretation  of  the  Shelley  quotations  to  be 
untouched,  and  the  “ confusion  ” to  be  all  on  the 
side  of  Jaydee  and  Mr.  Bates. 

Is  it  not  possible  yet  to  recover  the  manuscript 
of  Shelley  in  question  ? Lady  Shelley  says  it 
“ has  not  been  published  ” (and  certainly  no  one 
can  have  any  wish  it  should)  ; but  she  does  not 
say  it  has  been  destroyed.  Were  it  forthcoming, 
the  whole  thing  would  be  determined.  r. 


CURIOUS  SEAL. 

S,  xi.  409.) 

One  of  our  ablest  antiquaries  has  kindly  informed 
me  that  he  has  carefully  examined  an  impression  of 
this  seal ; and  believes  that,  instead  of  the  stroke, 
which  usually  indicates  the  abbreviation  of  “ non,” 
^ the  mark  over  the  N is  a small  I,  and  that  the  word 
should*  be  read  “nisi”  instead  of  “non.”  This 
alteration  not  only  improves  the  metre  but  the 
sense,  and  the  legend  would  probably  be  “ the 
sign  of  Robert  signing  [or  who  signs]  nothing  un- 
less it  be  worthy.” 

I find,  however,  I have  overlooked  a passage  In 
Du  Cange,  where  he  cites  the  “ Collatio  ” or  Gloss 
to  the  Acta  of  the  2nd  Council  of  Carthage, 
wherein  “ signum  ” and  “ sigillum  ” signify  the 
same  thing.  He,  however,  clearly  lays  it  down 
that  the  sign  of  the  Cross  prefixed  to  signatures  in 
early  times  was  the  “ signum.”  “ Crucis  signum 
praescriberent  quod  signum  vocabant,  ut  signare 
signum  crucis  effingere.”  I should  therefore  sup- 
pose (and  if  wrong,  should  be  pleased  to  be  cor- 
rected), that  “ signum  ” means  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  prefixed  to  “ subscriptio,”  the  name,  or  what 
we  call  signature  ; and  that  “ sigillum  ” means  the 
seal  itself.  If  I remember  right,  among  more  than 
a hundred  seals  figured  in  Dugdale,  almost  every 
one  is  inscribed  “ sigillum  ” either  at  full,  or  in  an 
abbreviated  form. 


As  It  is  one  of  the  chief  excellencies  of  “ N".  & 
Q.”  that  we  can  ask  questions  for  information  as 
freely  one  of  the  other  as  if  in  a circle  of  friends, 
without  provoking  a sneer  or  ill-natured  remark  ; 
and  as,  since  the  exhibition  of  seals  at  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  the  subject  has  attracted  so  much 
notice,  may  I be  permitted  to  ask  what  instances 
there  are  in  mediaeval  authors  where  “ signum  ” 
has  the  direct  meaning  of  “ sigillum  ” ? Whether 
it  is  found  in  that  sense  on  any  seal  ? How  early 
is  the  use  of  the  word  “ signature  ” as  applied  to 
the  subscription  of  the  Christian  and  surname 
apart  from  the  sealing  the  document?  When 
the  custom  of  prefixing  the  cross  to  the  name 
went  out  of  use  ? Whether  the  use  of  that  sym- 
bol was  the  result  of  a religious  feeling,  or  whether 
It  was  merely  a mark  from  inability  to  write? 
Du  Cange  quotes  Instances  where  it  is  said  in  the 
document  “ Et  propter  Ignorantiam  llterarum  sig- 
num S.  Crucis  feci.”  In  fact  any  other  informa- 
tion elucidating  this  subject  would  be  gladly 
received  by  A.  A. 

Poets’  Corner. 


Two  Latin  mottos  have  recently  appeared  In 
“ IST.  & Q,,”  accompanied  with  translations,  which 
seem  to  require  correction. 

The  first,  relating  to  a sword,  with  the  words 
“Non  huic  sed  tibi,”  which  was  translated  to  this 
elFect,— - 

“ Not  for  this  man,  but  for  thee.” 

Now  huic  appears  here  to  be  synonymous  with 
as  in  Terence,  Andria^  ii.  1.  12. 

“Tu  si  hie  sis,  aliter  sentias.” 

Or,  if  there  may  be  any  doubt  whether  hie  is  here 
the  pronoun,  there  is  no  ambiguity  in  Horace, 
Sat.  i.  9.  45. : 

“ Haheres 

Magnum  adjutorem  .... 

Hunc  hominem  velles  si  tradere.” 

Hence  the  motto  implies,  — ■ 

“ The  appeal  to  the  sword  will  be  fatal 
‘ Not  to  me,  hut  to  thee.’  ” 

The  second  motto  is  given  in  2*^^  S.  xi.  409.,  as 
having  been  found  upon  a seal,  lately  dug  up  at 
Diss  : — 

“ + . ROBTI  . SIGNU  . NIL  SIGN  ANTIS  . N . DIGNU  . ” 

and  is  translated, 

“The  sign  (seal?)  of  Robert,  not  unworthy  the  signer.” 
Now  the  inscription  Is,  beyond  doubt, 

“ Robert!  signum  nil  signantis  nisi  dignum : ” 

“ The  impression  (or  seal)  of  Robert,  who  never  signs 
anything  but  what  he  ought  to  sign.” 

That  signum.,  In  classical  Latin,  might  imply  the 
impression  of  a seal,  is  well-known,  as  in  Cicero, 
In  Catilinam.,  iii.  5. : — 

. tabellam  proferri  jussimus  — ostendimus  Ce- 
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thego  signum ; cognovit . . . Turn  ostendi  tabellas  Len- 
tulo;  et  qugesivi,  cognosceretne  signum?  Annuit.  Est 
vero,  inquam,  signum  notum,  imago  avi  tui,  clarissimi 
viri — ” 

It  is  used  also  for  the  “seal  itself : Cicero,  Pi'o 
Quint.  25.:- — 

“Tabulae  maximae  signis  hominum  nobilium  consig- 
nantur.” 

The  word  signum.,  in  this  sense,  is  explained  by 
Stephanus,  Thesaurus  Linguce  Latince.,  “ Quo  quid 
consignamus  vel  obsignamus  et  notamus,  quod  et 
Sigillum  frequentius  dicitur.”  Whether  signum., 
in  modern  usage,  is  ever  found  for  its  diminutive 
sigillum,  I am  not  aware. 

It  is  well  known  that  Lord  Eldon  adopted  the 
motto,  “Sat  cito,  si  sat  bene,”  which  he  had  dis- 
covered on  the  coach  which  took  him  from  New- 
castle to  London,  probably  a very  slow  coach. 
But  it  is  not  so  well  known  that  this  dictum  can 
be  traced  back  to  Cato. 

Jerome,  in  his  Epistle  to  Pammachius,  Epist. 
26.  cap.  iii.,  says,  “ Scitum  est  illud  quoque 
Catonis,  ‘ Sat  cito  si  sat  bene.’  ” 

The  Emperor  Augustus  (Suetonius,  c.  25.  6), 
was  in  the  habit  of  using  a similar  phrase, 

“ Sat  celeriter  fieri,  quidquid  fiat  satis  bene.” 

T.C. 

Durham, 


Supposing  Signum  to  refer  to  the  cross,  would 
not  the  legend  mean:  The  sign  (seal)  ofEobert, 
who  signs  nothing  unworthy  of  it? 

Joseph  Eix,  M.D. 


To  the  inquiry  of  A.  A.  whether  signum  was 
used  as  synonymous  with  sigillum^  I would  answer, 
frequently  ; more  particularly  in  very  early  times. 
Signum  was  in  fact  the  original  word,  of  which 
sigillum  may  be  regarded  as  the  diminutive.  On 
the  bronze  seal  which  A.  A.  describes,  it  is  evi- 
dently employed  in  order  to  jingle  with  dignum^ 
and  to  form,  as  he  says,  the  leonine  hexameter, 
which  is  to  be  read  at  full  — 

“ Koberti  signum  nil  signantis  nisi  dignum,” 

and  its  meaning  is,  “ This  is  the  seal  of  Eobert,  a 
man  who  seals  nothing  but  what  is  rin-ht.” 

J.  G.  N. 


MOUTHS  OR  MOWS. 

(2"<i  S.  xi.  427.) 

Making  mouths  is  an  expression  at  least  as 
common  as  making  mowes,  in  the  literature  of  the 
sixteenth  and  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Unless  my  memory  be  very  much  at  fault, 
I have  met  with  it  both  in  the  writings  of  Sir 
Thomas  More  and  Bishop  Bale.  Here  is  an  ex- 
ample of  its  use  by  Shakspeare  : probably  others 
will  occur  to  your  readers 


“ Examples,  gross  as  earth,  exhort  me : 
Witness,  this  array  of  such  mass  aud  charge. 

Led  by  a delicate  and  tender  prince ; 

Whose  spirit,  with  divine  ambition  puff’d, 

Makes  mouths  at  the  invisible  event.” 

Hamlet,  Act  IV,  Sc,  4, 

The  correctors  of  the  sealed  books  changed  the 
printed  words  “ mows  ” into  “ mouths,”  by  obli- 
terating the  w and  writing  uth  above  the  line ; 
there  is  consequently  no  doubt  that  since  1662  all 
copies  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  ought  to 
have  had  the  passage  printed  as  so  corrected.  It 
is  a noteworthy  fact,  however,  that  almost  all  the 
old  editions  retain  the  uncorrecte^i  reading.  Out 
of  eight  copies  now  before  me,  all  printed  between 
1675  and  1775,  I find  but  one  that  has  Psalm 
XXXV.  verse  15.  in  accordance  with  the  sealed 
copies. 

The  Irish  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  of  which  a 
manuscript  copy  was  attached  to  the  statute  17  & 
18  Car.  II.  c 6.  (Ireland),  has  been  printed  with 
an  historical  introduction  and  notes  by  Archibald 
John  Stephens,  Barrister-at-Law.  This  copy  was 
the  standard  authority  for  the  text  of  the  Prayer- 
Book  for  Ireland,  and  is  so  still,  unless  the  Act  of 
Union  has  made  an  alteration  in  the  matter : here 
the  reading  is. “mows.”  Edwaed  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor. 


Mow,  from  the  French  moue,  grimace,  wry  face, 
is  used  by  Chaucer,  Lydgate,  and  Shakspeare  in 
the  sense  of  a distortion  of  the  mouth  ; conse- 
quently the  old  English,  making  mowes  at  me,  is 
equivalent  to  the  more  modern  making  mouths  at 
me.  In  Martin’s  French  version  the  sense  is 
nearly  the  same  as  in  our  Prayer-Book  version  of 
Psalm  XXXV.  15.,  Ils  ont  ri  d louche  ouverte.  But 
the  meaning  of  the  original  word,  they  tore, 
is  correctly  given  in  our  Authorised  Version,  and  is 
supported  by  Luther  and  Mendelssohn’s  r.eiszen, 
by  the  Septuagint’s  5ie<Txio'dv<jav,  the  Vulgate’s 
dissipati  sunt,  and  by  Tremellius  and  Junius’s 
lacerant. 

Although  I cannot  point  out  any  author  except 
Shakspeare  in  the  sixteenth  or  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  who  uses  the  expression  “making 
mouths,”  it  may  facilitate  the  inquiry  to  name  the 
authors  who  then  wrote.  These  are  Caxton,  Skel- 
ton, Lin  acre,  D unbar,  Fabyan,  Latimer,  Gawin 
Douglas,  More,  Fitzherbert,  Wyatt,  Surrey,  Ca- 
vendish, Elyot,  Heywood,  Ball,  Leland,  Gascoigne, 
Hollingshed,  Buchanan,  Ascham,  Wilson,  Tusser, 
Lilly,  Buckhurst,  Fox,  Sidney,  Jewel,  Hooker, 
Marlowe,  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  Lylie,  Stowe, 
North,  Gilbert,  Fletcher,  Beaumont,  Andrews, 
Owen,  Pits,  Knolles,  Camden,  Hackluyt,  Ealeigh, 
Daniel,  Donne,  Coke,  Napier,  Ben  Jonson,  Ford, 
Speed,  Burton,  Massinger,  Harrington,  Fairfax, 
Bacon,  Spelman,  Drayton,  Cotton,  Purchas,  Har- 
vey, Eoe,  Herbert,  Selden,  and  Usher. 

T.  J,  Buckton, 
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ANTS  LAYING  UP  CORN. 

S.  xi.  388.) 

There  is,  I fear,  no  ground  for  the  old  opinion 
that  ants  hoard  up  corn  for  winter  use.  One  is 
sorry  to  be  compelled  to  dismiss  into  the  realms 
of  fable  a fact  which  has  become  a proverb  in 
every  land,  and  has  commended  itself  to  the  minds 
of  sage,  philosopher,  and  poet,  from  the  dawn  of 
letters  until  now.  There  is,  however,  no  help  for 
it ; the  researches  of  Gould  the  entomologist,  and 
other  naturalists  prove,  firstly,  that  no  known 
species  of  ant  eats  grain,  and  secondly,  that  ants 
are  torpid  In  the  winter,  and  therefore  do  not  eat 
at  all.  The  Hill- Ant  or  Wood- Ant  {Formica 
rufa)  composes  its  nest  of  stems  of  withered 
grass,  leaves,  twigs,  and  fragments  of  bark ; it  has 
also  been  observed  sometimes  to  pick  up  grains 
of  wheat,  barley,  and  other  grain,  and  carry  them 
home  ; but  they  have  always  been  used  as  building 
materials.  There  is  not,  I have  reason  to  believe, 
a solitary  instance  on  record  of  a modern  naturalist 
having  found  corn  stored  within  the  ant-hill.  Of 
course  the  old  authorities  are  quite  positive  on  the 
other  side.  Cicero  speaks  of  them  as  though  they 
were  intellectual  beings  : “ In  formica  non  modo 
sensus^  sed  etiam  mens,  ratio,  memoria.”  Aldro- 
vandus  writes  as  though  he  would  have  us  believe 
he  had  seen  their  granaries,  and  gives  us  the  ad- 
ditional information  that  the  ants  bite  off  the  ger- 
mlnant  end  of  the  seeds  to  prevent  them  from 
growing.*  .®lian  goes  so  far  as  to  tell  us  in  such 
a manner  as  to  induce  the  opinion  that  he  had  seen 
it,  that  ants  climb  the  stems  of  standing  corn,  and 
nibbling  off  the  ears,  let  them  fall  down  : “ 
87j,u(^  t<w  KttTw.”  I do  not  believe  that  this  is  a 
falsehood ; surely  the  writer  had  seen  some  other 
insects  at  work  in  this  manner  — herbivorous 
beetles,  perhaps  — and  had  mistaken  them  for 
ants.  -The  crowd  below  might  have  existed^  ac- 
-^cidentally,  or  might  have  been  supplied  by  ima- 
gination. 

All  of  us  remember  the  two  passages  In  the 
Book  of  Proverbs,  where  the  provident  habits  of 
the  ant  are  extolled  : — 

Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard ; consider  her  ways  and 
be  wise ; which  having  no  guide,  overseer,  or  ruler,  pro- 
videth  her  meat  in  the  summer,  and  gathereth  her  food 
in  the  harvest.” — C.  vi.  ver.  6 — 8. 

“ The  ants  are  a people  not  strong,  yet  they  prepare 
their  meat  in  the  summer.” — C.  xxx.  ver.  25. 

Almost  all  expositors,  even  in  quite ^ recpt 
days  t,  have  explained  these  texts  by  directing 
attention  to  the  supposed  fact  that  the  ants^  store 
grain  for  winter  use.  A careful  reader  will  see 
that  Solomon  teaches  nothing  of  the  kind.  What 

* Aldrovandus,  De  Formicis,a.\xA  Johnston  Thaumaturg. 
Nat.  p.  356.,  as  quoted  in  S.  P.  U.  K.  edition  of  Insect. 
Architecture,  p.  273. 

t See  Prof.  Paxton’s  Illustrations  of  Scripture,  vol.  i. 
p.  307.,  as  referred  to  above.  ^ 


he  does  is  to  bid  the  sluggard  go  to  the  ant  and 
learn  to  work  for  himself,  and  not  be  dependent 
for  his  food  on  others.  He  praises  the  ant  for 
providing  her  food  in  the  summer,  but  he  says 
nothing  of  its  winter  consumption.  Had  the  wise 
man  known  (and  who  can  prove  he  did  not  know) 
of  the  winter  torpidity  of  the  ant,  he  could  not 
have  spoken  more  accurately. 

Nicholas  de  Lyra,  in  his  exposition  on  the  former 
of  these  sentences,  has  the  following  curious  pas- 
sage : — 

“[Parat]  in  estate  cibum  sibi.  Quia  tunc  invenit 
grana  in  campis  quae  comedat.  In  aliquibus  libris  ad- 
ditur,  in  hieme;  sed  non  est  in  Hebreo  nec  in  libris  cor- 
rectis ; subintelligitur  ut  propter  quod  aliquis  doctor  posuit 
in  glossa  interliniari  quod  postea  tracta  est  ad  textum  per 
scriptores  ignorantes.”  * 

Shakspeare,  singularly  enough,  although  no 
doubt  he  held  the  common  opinion  on  this  matter, 
no  where  says  so.  The  only  passage  bearing  on 
the  question  is  in  King  Lear  (Act  II.  Sc.  4.)  — 

“ id)oZ.— We’ll  set  thee  to  school  to  an  ant,  to  teach  thee 
there’s  no  labouring  in  the  winter.” 

Which  lesson  could  surely  be  learned  of  no  one 
better  than  she  who  sleeps  during  winter. 

Even  if  it  could  be  proved  that  some  species  of 
ant  does  lay  up  corn  in  its  hills,  I should  still 
have  grave  doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  the  statement 
to  which  your  correspondent  refers.  I met  with 
the  passage  myself  in  looking  over  a newspaper  — 
a Manchester  one,  I think  — not  long  ago,  and 
passed  it  by  with  the  quotation,  “ Those  rascally 
newspapers  will  say  any  thing.”  I had  half  a 
mind  at  the  time  to  write  to  the  editor,  and  sug- 
gest that  these  granary  building  apts  must,  from 
the  supplies  they  had  furnished,  be  of  the  same 
kind  as  those  whom  Herodotus  tells  us  of  as  in- 
habiting India  in  his  time,  which  were^  “ not  quite 
so  big  as  a dog,  but  larger  than  a fox.” 

If  a folk-lore  natural  history  should  ever  be 
written,  the  ant  will  furnish  a long  and  in- 
teresting chapter.  The  story  of  the  Indian  ant 
that  hoards  gold,  was  popular  for  ages.  St.  John 
Chrysostom  uses  this  fable  very  beautifully  in  his 
seventh  Homily  on  the  Philippians  : — 

“ Art  thou  quick  of  hearing  ? The  ass  is  more  so.  Of 
scent  ? the  hound  suffers  thee  not  to  surpass  him.  Art 
thou  a good  provider?  Yet  thou  art  inferior  to  the  ant. 
Dost  thou  gather  gold?  Yet  not  as  the  Indian  ant.”  f 

There  seems  indeed  to  be  some  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  this  fable  has  its  basis  in  truth.  I 
have  among  my  collection  of  notes  a cutting  from 
some  review  of  M.  Froebel’s  recent  travels  in 
Central  America  and  Mexico,  the  date  and  origin 
of  which  I have  failed  to  record.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

“ A certain  species  of  ants  in  New  Mexico  construct 

* Basle  edit.  1506—1508.  6 vols.  folio,  vol.  iii.  fol. 

315.  d. 

t Oxford  Translation,  p.  87. 
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their  nests  exclusively  of  small  stones  of  the  same  mate- 
rial, chosen  by  the  insects  from  the  various  components 
of  the  sand  of  the  steppes  and  deserts.  In  one  part  of 
the  Colorado  Desert  their  heaps  were  formed  of  small 
fragments  of  christalised  feldspar ; and  in  another,  im- 
perfect christals  of  red  transparent  garnets  were  the  ma- 
terials of  which  the  ant  hills  were  built,  and  any  quantit3’’ 
of  them  might  there  be  obtained.” 

It  is  not  impossible  that  in  auriferous  districts 
ants  of  this  or  an  allied  species  may  accumulate 
particles  of  gold  in  their  hills.  I hope,  for  the 
credit  of  the  old  legend,  that  future  inquiry  may 
prove  that  it  is  so.  Grime. 


The  statement  to  which  Dr.  Fraser  refers  was 
given  in  the  Homeward  Mail  of  March  23,  as 
taken  from  the  correspondence  of  the  Bombay 
Times  and  Standard.  I send  the  extract  in  full : 

“The  accounts  that  I have  heard  of  the  distress 
round  about  here  (viz.  Nussurabad)  are  truly  most  awful. 
Those  who  .have  the  means  of  migrating  are  all  doing  so 
from  their  famine-cursed  country ; and  .my  militaiy  in- 
formants told  me  that  on  the  line  of  march  they  had 
passed  many  camps  of  these  unfortunate  refugees  from 
hunger  hurrying  on  in  search  of  a new  Canaan.  Every- 
where was  exhibited  the  tragedy  of  the  deserted  village. 
The  aged  and  infirm  could  be  hardly  said  to  be  tenants 
where  the  jackal  and  the  dog  had  undisputed  sway. 
Human  beings  were  seen  grubbing  up  the  ant-hills  arid 
robbing  the  occupants  of  their  tiny  hoards  of  precious 
grains  of  corn.  This,  I assure  you,  is  no  fancied  picture : 
it  is  a fearful  tragedy  of  real  life.” 

The  correspondents  of  the  Indian  journals 
generally  labour  after  effect,  and  consequently  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  rely  implicitly  on  this  state- 
ment. We  must  recollect,  however,  that  ants  in 
India  are  not  the  tiny  creatures  to  be  found  in 
this  country.  Lieut.  Rice,  in  his  account  of  Tiger- 
shooting in  Rajpootana,  gives  a description  of 
them,  incidental  to  the  fact  that  he  saw  a consider- 
able plain  dotted  over  in  one  night  with  ant- 
mounds  of  from  18  inches  to  2 feet  in  height. 

M.  W.  Kennedy. 


THE  IRISH  GIANTS. 

S.  xi.  369.  396.) 

Most  anatomical  collections  contain  the  skele- 
ton, and  many  churchyards  the  remains,  of 
O’Brien,  the  ubiquitous  Irish  giant ; yet,  he  may 
still  be  seen,  in  the  flesh,  during  the  summer 
months  at  most  country  fairs  for  the  small  price 
of  one  penny.  I once,  indeed,  saw  at  Stepney 
Fair  a black  O’Brien,  and  Irish  giant,  of  course  : 
no  other  than  the  same  negro,  who  is  darkly  al- 
luded to  in  the  Old  Curiosity  Shop^  and  who,  after 
he  ceased  to  attract  in  shows,  was  a well-known 
street  character  about  the  east  end  of  London. 
In  short,  showmen  used  invariably  to  designate 
their  giants  as  O’Briens  and  Irishmen.  I say 
their  giants,  but,  properly  speaking,  I should  say 
their  giants’  “ properties  ” : for,  however  correct 


the  old  saying  may  be  about  dress  making  the 
gentleman,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  of  its 
efficiency  in  making  the  showman’s  giant.  To 
manufacture  the  Pig-faced  Lady,  inquired  after 
by  M.  A.  (2"*  S.  xi.  266.),  requires  not  only  the 
clothes,  but  also  a living  bear  of  rather  docile 
nature ; while  an  Irish  giant,  with  the  clothes 
alone,  can  be  improvised  in  ten  minutes.  Indeed 
showmen,  wiser  than  of  yore,  do  not  retain  giants 
in  their  service  now ; but  generally  trust  to 
chance,  to  pick  up  any  tall  navvy,  wherever  they 
may  be  going  to  exhibit.  I once  saw  a tall,  lathy, 
overgrown,  beardless  lad,  called  into  a booth  on 
Ham  Common  ; and  in  ten  minutes,  after  con- 
senting to  hire  himself  to  the  showman  for  the 
day,  he  was  transformed  into  a whiskered  giant, 
in  appearance  at  least  a foot  tall&r  and  twenty 
stone  heavier  than  before.  So  that  actually  his 
very  mother  and  sisters,  who  paid  to  see  the  Irish 
Giant,  did  not  know  him.  One  reason,  probably, 
why  showmen  do  not  retain  regular  giants  now, 
is,  that  they  do  not  sell  for  so  much  when  dead  as 
they  used  to  do  — the  showman  always  stipulating 
when  he  hired  a giant,  that  he  had  the  disposal  of 
the  latter’s  body  in  case  of  death.  I have  seen, 
and  indeed  can  lay  my  hands  on,  an  agreement 
between  a showman  and  giant,  in  which  this 
stipulation  is  expressly  recorded ; and  the  docu- 
ment, which  is  a curiosity  in  its  way,  is  written 
on  the  fly-leaf  of  a Bible,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  it  of  a more  sacred  and  binding  character. 

The  earliest  authentic  notice  of  what  may  be 
termed  an  Irish  giant,  is  in  an  account  of  tall  men 
in  the  Lambeth  MS.,  306.,  as  follows  : — 

“ Long  Mores,  a man  of  Yrelond  borne,  and  servaunt 
to  - King  Edward  the  vi  foote  and  x inches  and  a 
half.” 

William  Pinkerton. 

Hounslow. 


The  Lion  in  Greece  (2’^^  S.  xi.  434.)  — Lieut. 
Spratt  and  Prof.  Edward  Forbes,  in  their  Travels 
in  Lycia  (2  vols.  Lend.  1847,  8vo.),  have  the 
following  passage  respecting  the  site  of  Sidyma : — 
“ As  it  was  here  that  Sir  Charles  Fellows  heard  of  live 
Lycian  lions,  necessary  elements  in  the  construction  of 
the  Chimaera  in  its  popular  form,  we  made  anxious  in- 
quiries on  the  subject,  and  the  more  so,  because  hav- 
ing asked  everywhere  else  about  Cragus,  we  had  not 
heard  of  any.  The  peasant  with  whom  we  lodged  w^as 
more  than  eighty  years  old,  and  familiar  with  all  the  wild 
animals,  but  knew  nothing  of  live  lions,  though  quite 
aware  of  the  general  aspect  of  the  animal.  Another  man 
who  was  in  the  hut  at  the  time,  and  had  travelled  in 
Egypt,  where  he  had  seen  a lion  at  Alexandria,  declared 
there  was  none  in  this  country.  From  the  people  here, 
however,  we  heard  of  no  less  than  nineteen  quadrupeds 
living  on  or  about  Mount  Cragus.”  — Vol.  i.  p.  19. 

In  vol.  ii.  p.  63.,  in  the  account  of  the  natural 
history  of  Lycia,  it  is  remarked  : — - 
“ As  to  the  ‘ Astlan  ’ or  lion,  he  certainly  does  not  in- 
habit Lycia,  if  indeed  he  ever  did.” 
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This  testimony  must  be  considered  as^  disprov- 
ing the  present  existence  of  the  lion  in  Lycia, 
affirmed  by  Sir  C.  Fellows  in  the  passage  adduced 
in  a former  number  of  “ hf.  & Q.”  The  lion  must, 
however,  be  supposed  to  have  been  anciently  an 
inhabitant  of  Lycia.  Homer,  who  was  probably  a 
native  of  Asia  Minor,  was  familiar  with  this  ani- 
mal in  his  wild  state. 

Legend  of  the  Montagu  (2”'^  S.  xi.  169.)  — 
The  legend  is  not  given  at  length  in  the  Memoirs 
of  Grammoiit ; but  there  is  in  them  a passage 
that  clearly  refers  to  the  circumstance,  thus  fix- 
ing it  beyond  a doubt  to  the  time  of  Catherine  of 
Braganza. 

The  Montagu  of  the  legend  was  Edward,  elder 
brother  of  Ralph,  afterwards  created  Duke  of 
Montagu. 

Speaking  of  this  Ralph  Montagu,  the  author  of 
the  Memoirs  says  : — 

“ Montagu,  dont  nous  avons  fait  mention,  etait  Ecuyer 
de  Madame  la  Duchesse  [the  Duchess  of  York].  II  avait 
de  I’esprit,  etait  clair-voyant,  et  passablement  malin. 
Que  faire  d’un  homme  de  ce  caractere  aupres  de  sa  per- 
sonne,  dans  le  train  que  prenaient  les  affaires  de  son 
cceur  ? On  en  etait  embarrasse ; mais  lefrere  aine  de  Mon- 
tagu s’etant  fait  tuer  tout  a propos  ou  il  n' avait  que  faire, 
le  due  obtint  pour  son  fibre  la  charge  d’ecuyer  de  la 
Reine  qu’il  avait  eue,  et  le  beau  Sydney  fut  mis  en  sa 
place  auprbs  de  la  Duchesse.”  — Memoires  de  Grammont, 
ch.  xii. 

To  that  part  of  the  passage  which  speaks  of  the 
elder  brother,  there  is  a note  — which,  I believe, 
first  appeared  in  the  edition  of  1792  — to  the  fol- 
lowing effect : — 

“ II  fut  tue  devant  Bergues,  dans  le  raois  d’aout  1665 : 
il  se  nommait  Edouard.  Boyer  dit  qu’il  fut  banni  de  la 
cour  pour  avoir  offense  la  Heine  en  lui  serrant  la  main. 
Il  fut  probablement  disgracie  quelque  temps,  et  en  con- 
sequence voj^agea  dans  les  pays  etrangers.” 

Probably  he  went  to  sea  with  his  kinsman. 
Lord  Sandwich,  who  commanded  the  English 
navy  ; and  he  appears  to  have  been  in  the  unsuc- 
cessful expedition  dispatched  under  Sir  Thomas 
Tiddiman,  to  attack  the  fleet  of  Dutch  merchant^ 
men  that  had  put  into  Bergen,  in  Norway. 

In  compliance  with  the  practice  of  former  cor- 
respondents, I have  spoken  of  the  legend^  of  the 
Montagu.  I must,  however,  protest  against  the 
term  legend  being  applied  to  mere  court  gossip. 

Yerac. 

ScAWEN  Family  (2"^^  S.  xi.  436.)  — As  I have 
just  written  a History  of  Wraysbury  and  Horton, 
in  Bucks,  in  which  latter  place  the  Scawens  held 
property,  and  were  lords  of  the  manor,  and  had 
the  advowson  for  some  150  years,  I am  able  to 
reply  to  Mr.  Roberts’s  Query. 

Sir  Thos.  and  Sir  Win.  Scawen  were  brothers. 
The  elder  Sir  Thomas  was  of  Plorton  Place  ; and 
died  and  was  buried  at  Horton,  22nd  Sept.  1730; 
will  proved  10th  Oct.  following  in  Prerog.  Office. 
Sir  Wm.  Scawen  was  a Governor  of  the  Bank  of 


England,  1695  ; M.P.  for  Surrey,  4.  6,  7 Anne; 
died  17th  Oct.  1722  ; s.  p.  cet.  75.  He  was  not 
buried  at  Horton.  He  had  a sister  Catherine; 
married  at  Horton,  9th  Feb.  1661,  John  Stock- 
dale  ; and  another  sister  Ann,  married,  27th 
March,  1676,  at  Horton,  to  John  Hussey. 

The  father  of  these  persons  was  Robert  Scawen, 
who  bought  Horton  in  1658,  and  was  buried  there 
in  1669  ; will  proved  in  Prerog.  Office,  21st  March, 
1669.  He  married  Catherine,  daughter  of  Caven- 
dish Alsop;  she  was  buried  there  1684.  He  held 
the  manor  of  Anthony  Mollenick,  Cornwall,  at  his 
death.  , 

They  descend  from  Roger  de  Lanscawen  of 
Cornwall ; and  they  dropped  the  former  part  of 
their  name  about  Edw.  I.’s  time,  and  became 
Scawens  of  Mollenick,  Cornwall,  by  marriage  with 
the  heiress  of  Mollenick.  I have  a pedigree  of 
this  family,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  communicate 
anything  I possess.  Gordon  Gyll. 

7.  Lower  Seymour  Street,  Portman  Square. 

Dedications  to  the  Deity  (2’^**  S.  ix.  180. 
266.  350. ; x,  60.  177.  216.  258.  319.  418.  483.)— 
Cornelius  A.  Lapide,  a learned  Jesuit,  who  died  in 
1637,  dedicates  his  Commentdries  on  the  Minor 
Prophets  “ To  the  Holy  Increated  Trinity  and 
Created  in  Christ  Jesus.”  The  address  concludes 
with  a prayer  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  : — 

“ Da  per  potentes  tuas  ad  Filium  preces  nobis  omnibus, 
vivere  Deo,  vivere  Coelo,  vivere  .^ternitati.  Da  Christo 
frui,  illi  Jubilare  per  omnia  ssecula.” 

Bibliothecar.  Chetham. 

Bequest  of  a Bed  (2'^'*  S.  ix.  350.)  — There  is 
an  earlier  instance  of  a bequest  of  a bed  than  that 
to  which  A.  A.  alludes.  William  of  Wykeham,  in 
his  will,  says  : — 

“ Item  lego  reverendo  in  Christo  patri  domino  Roberto 
Dei  gratis,  Londoniensi  episcopo  majorem  lectum  meum 
rubeum  de  serico,  qui  pendere  solet  in  majori  camera 
palatii  Wintoniensis,  cum  toto  apparatu  ejusdem,  ac 
totam  sectam  de  tapetis  rubeis  cameras  pr^dictas,  quibus 
uti  soleo  cum  eodem  lecto  ibidem.” 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  M.A. 

Whipping  of  Women  in  England  (2'^'^  S.  xi. 
405.) — Women  were  liable  by  law  to  be  whipped, 
both  publicly  and  privately,  till  the  year  1817  ; 
when,  by  stat.  57  Geo.  III.  c.  75.,  the  public  in- 
fliction of  that  punishment  was  abolished.  It  was 
not  till  1820,  that  the  exemption  from  their  being 
privately  whipped  was  enacted  by  stat.  1 Geo.  lY . 
c.  57. 

My  father  told  me  that  Sir  John  Perring,  when 
he  was  sheriff  of  London  (in  1800, 1 believe),  was 
so  shocked  at  a sentence  for  private  whipping 
being  pronounced  on  a female  prisoner,  that  he 
took  the  cat  from  the  executioner,  and  with  his 
own  hands  laid  it  gently  over  the  back  of  the 
culprit  once,  saying  ; “Now  I have  executed  the 
sentence.”  Though  this  was  of  course  reported, 
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seventeen  years  were  allowed  to  elapse  ere  the 
indecency  was  partially,  and  twenty  ere  it  was 
wholly  abolished. 

The  finding  of  “guilty  to  the  value  of  106?.,”  was, 
I presume,  the  merciful  interpretation  of  the  jury, 
in  order  to  avoid  a capital  conviction. 

Edward  Foss. 

I was  at  school  at  Solihull  {vulgb  Silhill)  in 
1784,  when  a woman  underwent  this  supplice. 
Of  the  nature  of  her  oflfence  I am  ignorant ; but  I 
recollect,  as  the  boys  were  passing  along  the  vil- 
lage in  the  morning  of  the  market  day,  we  heard 
that  a woman  was  to  undergo  the  punishment 
publicly.  It  was  not  an  ambulant  castigation,  but 
the  culprit  was  tied  to  one  of  the  pillars  of  the 
stocks  as  a whipping-post.  The  name  of  the 
flagellator  (who  came  from  Birmingham  or  War- 
wick for  the  nonce)  being  Armstrong,  was  enough 
to  strike  terror  into  the  mind  of  the  delinquent. 
Of  course,  all  “ the  boys”  were  horrified  ; but  had 
any  one  wished  to  have  been  present  at  the  inflic- 
tion of  the  penalty,  he  would  not  have  been  per- 
mitted. About  twenty  years  ago,  passing  through 
Solihull,  I met  with  a man  who  lived  next  door  to 
Powell’s  school,  at  which  I was  a boarder,  who 
recollected  the  above  circumstances.  Souvenir. 

John  Briggs  (2"^  S.  xi.  349.)  — John  Briggs 
was  born  near  the  village  of  Cartmel,  ISTorth  Lan- 
cashire, Dec.  25,  1788  ; and  died  ISTov.  21,  1824. 
His  Remains,  published  in  1825,  for  the  beneflt  of 
his  widow  and  children,  contains  a Sketch  of  his 
Life,  and  the  following  articles  : — 

“ Letters  from  the  Lakes ; Excursions  over  Harter- 
Fell  to  Long  Sleddale;  Farewell  to  the  Lakes;  West- 
moreland as  it  was,  with  Notes;  Remarks  on  the 
Newtonian  Theory  of  Light.  — Tales : viz.  Caer  Werid ; 
Charles  Williams ; Thomas  a Lynn,  or  the  Curse  of  Ill- 
gotten  Wealth ; The  Broken  Heart.—Theological  Essays : 
VIZ.  On  the  Origin  of  Evil;  On  the  Foreknowledge  of 
God ; and  Fugitive  Pieces.” 

Mr.  Briggs  was  also  author  of  Poems  by  Sub- 
scription, Ulverston,  1818;  Life  of  Dr.  Garnet; 
and  editor  of  The  Westmoreland  Gazette  and  The 
Lonsdale  Magazine,  3 vols.  8vo.,  1822.  The  Letters 
from  the  Lakes,  with  some  very  slight  altera- 
tions, are  contained  in  the  2nd  volume  of  the 
above  Magazine;  and  are  admitted  on  all  hands 
to  possess  much  talent,  and  to  have  become  de- 
servedly popular. 

Suffocation  of  Hydrophobic  Patients  (2“*^ 
S.  X.  411.)  — Having  seen  in  “H.  & Q.”  a note  of 
the  fact  of  such  an  occurrence  taking  place  in 
modern  days  as  a sufferer  from  hydrophobia  being 
deprived  of  life,  I forward  the  enclosed  cuttino- 
from  the  Lrish  Times  of  Saturday,  May  18, 1861  T 

“ Case  of  Hydrophobia  — Melancholy  Occurrence. 

“ A fatal  case  of  hydrophobia  is  reported  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Newport,  County  Tipperary,  the  vic- 
tim being  a fine  young  woman,  the  daughter  of  a farmer 


of  that  locality.  It  appears  that  while  engaged  in  some 
out- door  employment,  a neighbour’s  dog  attacked  and  bit 
her  in  the  hand,  and  she  soon  evinced  symptoms  of  the 
consequence.  Hydrophobia  in  its  most  fearful  aspect  set 
in,  and  she  became  so  hopelessly  mad,  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  terminate  her  sufferings  by  smothering  her 
between  two  beds.  The  dog  was  subsequently  shot.” 

J.  G.  M. 

Has  Execution  by  Hanging  been  Survived  ? 
(2”*^  S.  xi.  399.)  — M.  has  done  good  service  to 
the  English^  language  in  reminding  the  readers  of 
‘ N.  & Q.  that  “ execution  ” means  “ execution 
of  the  sentence  of  the  law ; ” done,  it  may  be  on 
the  goods,  it  may  be  on  the  person  of  the  con- 
demned. But  I do  not  think  the  error  of  which 
he  speaks  is  one  of  which  tolerably  educated  men 
are  often  guilty.  I remember  that  some  years 
ago,  when  in  a provincial  town  the  gaol  chaplain, 
who  had  not  enjoyed  very  great  advantages  of 
education,  sent  a circular  letter  to  the  clergy  of 
the  town,  touching  a certain  man  who  he  stated 
was  “sentenced  to  be  executed  ” on  such  a day, 
the  impropriety  of  the  phrase  was  very  generally 
noticed. 

In  addition  to  the  instances  mentioned  (“  N.  & 
Q.,  1®*^  S.  ix.  174.  280.  453.),  Fodere  mentions 

two,  a man  and  a woman  ; an  account  of  whom  is 
given  by  Wepfer,  Med.  Legale,  t.  iii.  p.  134. 
Morgagni  mentions  one  instance,  Cooke’s  transla- 
tion, vol.  ii.  p.  652.  H.  J. 

A Nine  Days’  Wonder  (2“'^  S.  xi.  249.  297.) 

Neither  Peter  Heylyn  nor  William  Kemp,  who 
performed  his  “Nine  Dales’  Wonder,”  of  dancing 
from  London  to  Norwich  in  the  Lent  of  1599,  are 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  originating  this  proverbial 
expression.  In  Part  ii.  chap.  i.  of  John  Hey- 
wood’s  Dialogue  contayning  in  Effect  the  Number 
of  all  the  Proverbes  in  the  English  Tongue  compact 
in  a Matter  concerning  Two  Marriages  (the  first 
edition  of  which  appeared  in  1546),  occur  the 
following  lines  : — 

“ This  wonder  (as  wonders  last)  lasted  nine  daies : 

Which  done,  and  all  gests  of  this  feast  gone  their  waies, 
Ordinary  householde  this  man  streight  began 
Very  sumptuously,  which  he  might  well  doe  than.” 

And  in  the  same  author’s  “ Three  Hundred  Epi- 
grammes  upon  Three  Hundred  Proverbes,”  printed 
with  his  Workes,  the  first  edition  of  which  was  in 
1562,  No.  139.,  is  on  the 

“ Lastyng  of  Woonder. 

“ A woonder  lasteth  but  ix  daies. 

Yes  ( ? yet),  thou  didst  ix  yeares  gon 
But  one  good  deede,  for  which  sum  saies 
Thou  art  yet  wondred  on.” 

Another  form  of  the  proverb,  given  in  Bohn’s 
Handbook  of  Proverbs,  is  “ A wonder  lasts  nine 
days  and  then  the  puppy’s  eyes  are  open.”  Zeus. 

S.  C.  cites  Heylyn,  1661,  and  Kemp,  1660,  as 
authorities  for  this  phrase ; and  adds,  “ But  whe- 
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ther  Heylyn  was  the  author  of  the  saying,  or 
Kemp  . . . still  remains  an  open  question.”  How 
could  either  of  them  have  been  the  author  of  it  ? 
Out  of  many  instances  of  the  earlier  use  of  it,  I beg 
to  refer  S.  C.  to  Geo.  Herbert  (ob.  1633),  Poems: 
“ Content,”  st.  6.  ; — 

“ The  brags  of  life  are  but  a nine  days’  wonder.” 

Ben  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair  (first  acted, 
1614),  Act  y.  Sc.  4.  : — 

“Do  not  think  on’t,  I have  forgot  it;  ’tis  but  a nine 
days’  wonder,  man ; let  it  not  trouble  thee.” 

Shakspeare,  As  You  Like  It^  Act  HI.  Sc.  2. : — 

“ Cel  But  didst  thou  hear,  without  wondering  how 
thy  name  should  be  bang’d  and  carved  upon  these  trees 
“ Ros.  I was  seven  of  the  nine  days  out  of  the  wonder 
before  you  came ; for,  look  here,”  &c. 

Third  Part  of  King  Henry  F/.,  Act  III.  Sc. 

2.  : — 

“A.  Edw.  You’d  think  it  strange  if  I should  marry 
her. 

“ Clar.  To  whom,  mj"  lord  ? 

“ K.  Edw.  Why,  Clarence,  to  myself. 

“ Glo.  That  would  be  ten  days’  wonder,  at  the  least. 

“ Clar.  That’s  a day  longer  than  a wonder  lasts. 

“ Glo.  By  so  much  is  the  wonder  in  extremes.” 

Ache. 

Peter  Simon  (2'^‘*  S.  xi.  211.)  — The  Ballad 
of  Sir  Andrew  Barton,  though,  as  Bishop  Percy 
observes  (Reliques,  vol.  ii.  p.  182.),  there  may  per- 
haps be  found  in  it  some  deviations  from  the  truth 
of  history,  is  nevertheless  of  so  essentially  histori- 
cal a character,  that  I think  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  actual  existence  of  the  Peter  Simon  whom 
Lord  Howard  chose  — 

“ Of  a hundred  gunners  to  be  the  head.” 

And  if  there  was  such  a person,  there  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  some  authentic  record  of  him.^ 

When  Lord  Howard  returned  with  his  prize  on 
the  2nd  of  August,  1511,  the  king  in  distributing 
his  rewards  among  the  captors,  is  made  to  address 
Simon  in  the  following  words  : — 

“ Now,  Peter  Simon,  thou  art  old, 

I will  maintaine  thee  and  thy  sonne: 

And  the  men  shall  have  five  hundred  markes 
For  the  good  service  the}"  have  done.” 

I cannot  but  think  that  some  mention  of  the 
payments  here  adverted  to  might  be  found  in  the 
old  Docquet  Books  of  Grants.  Can  Peter  Simon, 
“ the  ablest  gunner  in  all  the  realm,”  be  identified 
with  the  Peter  Simon  whose  probable  existence 
you  recently  detected  in  the  inscription  on  a church 
bell?  (2’^'^  S.  xi.  266.)  Brown  Bess. 

Secret  Societies  (2*^^  S.  390.)  — I am  not 
able  to  answer  every  one  of  the  Queries  of  your 
correspondent  L.  L.  P.,  but  perhaps  the  following 
remarks  might  be  welcome  to  him. 

The  Carbonari  Society  was  established  early  in 
the  present  century.  It  aimed  at  the  expulsion 
of  foreigners  from  Italy,  and  the  establishment  of 


civil  and  religious  liberty.  According  to  Botta, 
the  Neapolitan  republicans,  who  during  the  reign 
of  King  Joachim  Murat  fled  to  the  Abruzzi,  and 
there  formed  a secret  confederacy,  were  the  first 
that  assumed  the  name  of  Carbonari. 

The  Society  was  very  powerful  in  the  year  1820, 
when  it  counted  650,000  members.  (Haydn’s 
Dictionary  of  Dates.)  Lord  Byron,  when  re- 
siding in  Ravenna  1820,  joined  the  Society  (vide 
Moore’s  Life  of  Byron.,  Chap.  XL.) 

As  their  chief  object,  as  above  stated,  was  the 
expulsion  of  foreigners  from  Italian  soil,  it  seems 
unlikely  that  the  society  would  lend  itself  to  the 
Bourbon  intrigues  against  Murat  ; since  the  time 
of  Charles  of  Anjou  the  Bourbons  have  been  re- 
garded as  foreigners  in  Italy,  and  it  seems  doubt- 
ful whether  the  patriotic  Carbonari  would  have 
thought  a change  from  the  Murat  government  to 
a Bourbon  dynasty  an  improvement  in  the  con- 
dition of  their  country.  According  to  Haydn, 
the  Carbonari  spread  in  France  in  1818,  and  there 
no  doubt,  hastened  the  fall  of  the  Bourbons. 

L.  F.  L. 

Richard  Brocklesby  (2"**  S.  xi.  343.) — I 
have 

“ A Catalogue  of  Books  consisting  of  Divinity,  History, 
Philology,  &c.,  being  (part  of)  the  Library  of  the  Re- 
verend Mr.  Richard  Brocklesby  of  Stamford  lately  de- 
ceased, which  Books  are  to  be  sold  by  the  Trustees 
appointed  by  his  Will.  Stamford:  Printed  for  the  Trus- 
tees, 1714.” 

No  time  or  place  for  sale  being  named,  I pre- 
sume the  trustees  intended,  or  perhaps  were 
directed  by  the  will,  to  sell  the  library  in  one  lot. 
I have  never  met  with  an  earlier  specimen  of 
Stamford  typography  than  this  catalogue. 

Jos.  Phillips,  Jr. 

Stamford. 

Biography  of  Princesses  (2“*  S.  xi.  287.  339. 
415.)  — Many  thanks  for  the  information  given 
by  Fear  Gan  Eolus.  Has  he  not,  however, 
committed  a slight,  and  very  common,  error  in 
speaking  of  Marguerite  of  Parma  ? It  was  Mar- 
guerite of  Austria,  Duchess  of  Savoy  (the  grand- 
aunt of  Marguerite  of  Parma),  who  concluded  the 
“ Ladies’  Peace.”  This  aunt  and  niece  are,  I be- 
lieve, almost  constantly  mistaken  for  each  other  ; 
so  much  so,  that  I have  seen  an  engraving  of 
Marguerite  of  Parma,  which  was  shown  to  me  as 
a portrait  of  Marguerite  of  Savoy.  Can  any  cor- 
respondent of  “ N.  & Q.,”  inform  me  whether  I 
am  right  in  believing  that  portraits  of  Marguerite 
of  Savoy  are  extremely  scarce  ? I only  know  of 
two  engravings,  and  one  oil  painting.  Engraved 
portraits  of  Marguerite  of  Parma  are  easily  pro* 
cured.  Hermentrude. 

P.S.  I have  not  seen  the  Letters  of  the  Duchess 
of  Orleans,  but  if  the  character  of  this  work,  which 
I have  read  in  other  books  be  true,  I should  be 
very  sorry  to  consult  it  for  any  purpose. 
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Anonymous  (2"'*  S.  xi.  388.)  — Essays  on  vari- 
ous subjects  of  taste  and  criticism  were  written 
by  Aulay  Macaulay,  M.A.  See  a memoir  of  him 
in  Gent.  Mag..,  March,  1819,  p.  276.  I do  not 
know  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  other  work 
about  which  Sbnnoke  inquires. 

Permit  me,  along  with  the  above,  to  reply  to  a 
Query  put  to  me  some  time  ago  by  Mr.  J.  D. 
Haig  (2'“'*  S.  xi.  65.),  which  I have  inadvertently 
allowed  to  remain  too  long  unanswered  in  your 
cojumns. 

Since  the  date  of  my  first  communication  to 
“N.  & Q.”  (2"^  S.  i.  130.)  on  the  subject  of  the 
proposed  Dictionary  of  Anonymous  and  Pseudo- 
nymous English  Works,  I have  availed  myself  of 
every  opportunity  to  increase  the  stock  of  mate- 
rials which  I then  possessed.,.'  The  result  is  that  I 
have  now  a collection  of  about  eight  thousand 
titles,  or  nearly  as  many  as  are  contained  in  the 
first  edition  of  Barbier’s  Dictionnaire.  Although 
the  sources  of  information  within  my  reach  are 
not  yet  exhausted,  I have  begun  lately  to  arrange 
and  revise  these  titles  for  the  press  ; being  of 
opinion  that  even  an  imperfect  attempt  is  better 
than  none ; and  that  such  an  attempt  must  be 
made,  in  order  to  secure  the  ultimate  production 
of  a complete  work.  As  the  time  that  I can  de- 
vote to  this  object  is  very  limited,  I cannot  at 
present  fix  a date  for  the  appearance  of  the 
volume,;  but  of  this,  due  notice  will  be  given 
through  the  ordinary  advertising  channels. 

I have  only  to  add,  that  as  the  result  of  private 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Haig,  that  gentleman 
has  kindly  placed  in  my  hands  his  collection  of 
titles,  containing  fully  one  hundred  that  were  not 
previously  known  to  me ; and  that  I have  also 
received  valuable  contributions  from  Mr.  J.  Dar- 
ling, the  well-known  compiler  of  the  Cydopoedia 
BibliograpMca ; and  from  Mr.  F,  S.  Ellis,  of  33. 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  S.  Halkett. 

Advocates’  Library. 


living  in  Inverness,  was  at  that  time  one-  of  the 
proprietors,  and  for  a short  period  editor  of  The 
Courier.  Many  would  gladly  hail  a republication 
from  the  columns  of  The  Courier  of  the  “ Memo- 
rabilia” enlarged,  and  brought  down  to  the  pre- 
sent time  ; and  who  so  fit  to  finish  the  task  as  the 
gifted  author? — who  of  all  men  with  whom  we  have 
come  in  contact,  possesses  the  best  knowledge  of 
men  and  events  in  the  past  history  of  Inverness 
and  the  north.  J.  K, 

Inverness.  , 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 


Cobbett’s  (W.)  Woodlands  : Preparing  Ground  for  Planting. 


***  Letters,  stating  particulars  and  lowest  price,  carriarje  free,  to  be 
sent  to  Messrs.  Bell  & Daldy,  Publishers  of  “NOTES  AND 
QUERIES,”  ISS.  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


Particulars  of  Price,  &c.  of  the  following  Boohs  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  and  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose : — 

"Wilson’s  Noctes  Ambros.  4 Vols. 

Southey’s  Doctor.  1 Vol. 

Retrospective  Review,  Old  Series.  Odd  parts. 

Farrington’s  Lakes. 

Stanley’s  Life  op  Arnold,  Vol.  I.  8vO. 

Wanted  by  T.  Hodgson,  14.  Exchange  Street  East,  Liverpool. 


Notes  and  Queries.  Monthly  Part,  January,  1853. 
Christian  Observer,  1841. 

Wanted  by  J.  Waller,  58.  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


The  Love  of  Our  Country,  a Poem  by  the  Rev.  Evan  Evans.  1772. 
Yr  Athrawiaeth  Gristionogol,  translated  from  the  Italian  of  Cardi- 
nal Bellarmin,  by  Dr.  Roger  Smith  of  St.  Asaph.  1611.. 

Any  Welsh  work  of  Dr.  Roger  Smith. 

Wanted  by  the  Bev.  D.  S.  Evans,  Llangian,  Pwllheli. 


Chassant  IL.  Alph.)  Dictionnaire  des  Abr^viations  Latines  et  Fran- 
Qaises  usit^es  dans  les  Inscriptions,  &c.,du  Moyen  Age,  Evreux.  1846. 
Or  any  later  edition. 

Wanted  by  Rev.  E.  Ventris,  4.  Causeway,  Cambridge. 


Wilkinson’s  Egyptians.  1st  Series,  3 Vols. 
Blackwood’s  Magazine.  Nos.  60.  74  to  79.;  81.  82. 
Retrospective  Review.  2nd  Series.  No.  5. 

Sterne’s  Works.  Vols  I.  & II.  1819. 

Taylor’s  (Jeremy)  Works.  Vols.  I.  & II.  1822. 

Wanted  by  Willis  ^ Sotheran,  136.  Strand. 


Severe  Frost  (2“'^  S.  xi.  219.)  — I have  heard 
a relation  say,  that  in  June,  1795,  she  saw  ice  that 
had  been  taken  from  the  Thames  piled  up  un- 
melted round  the  Monument,  Fish-street  Hill. 

F.  C.  B. 

Memorabilia  of  Inverness  (2*^^  S.  xi.  369.)— 
In  reply  to  Craig  E.,  I have  to  inform  him  that 
there  is  no  work  in  a book  form  so  entitled,  al- 
though, one  reading  a foot-note  in  the  Account 
of  the  Town  and  Parish  of  Inverness  in  the  Neiv 
Statistical  Account  of  Scotland.,  “Inverness-shire,” 
would  be  apt  so  to  conclude.  The  “Memorabilia 
of  Inverness  ” appeared  in  February,  1822,  in  the 
columns  of  the  Inverness  Courier.,  then  a small 
crown  folio  sheet ; but  which,  under  its  present 
talented  editor,  has  become  the  largest  and  most 
successful  provincial  paper  in  Scotland. 

The  author  of  the  “Memorabilia,”  who  is  still 


Hayward  (Sir  John).  On  6th  Psalm,  &c.  8vo.  1632. 

Gouge  (Wm.,  D.D.),  On  11th  Psalm.  4to.  1632  (?). 

Dalton  (Edward),  On  the  31st  Psalm,  1—21.  1609. 

Page  (Samuel),  On  50th  Psalm,  &c.  4to.  1645. 

Stint  (Thomas),  Exposition  on  Psalms  exxiv.  to  cxxvi.  1621.  Sy 
Any  books  on  separate  Psalms.  o 

Wanted  by  Bev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  1st  Manse,  Kinross,  N.B. 


We  are  compelled  to  postpone  until  next  week  our  usual  Notes  on 
Books,  and  many  articles  of  great  interest,  ivhich  are  already  in  type. 

Darby  and  Joan.  For  some  notice  of  this  worthy  couple,  we  must 
refer  our  fair  correspondent  to  “ N.  & Q.”  of  27  April'last,  p.  330. 

Nicholas  Pocock.  The  library  of  the  Royal  Society,  noticed  ant&  p. 
421.,  was  located  in  Gresham  College  from  1660  to  1710,  lohen  it  ivas  re~ 
moved  to  Two  Crane  Court  in  Fleet  Street. 

F.  Fitz  Henry  7iai7  better  communicate  with  Thomas  Farr  Henning, 
Esq.,  Leigh  House,  Wimborne.  See  antfe  p.  48. 

“ Notes  and  Queries  ” is  published  at  noon  on  Friday,  and  is  also 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts.  The  Subscription  for  Stamped  Copies /op 
Six  Months  forwarded  direct  from  the  Publishers  (.including  the  Half- 
yearly  Index)  is  11s.  id.,  which  may  be  paid,  by  Post  Office  Order  vi 
/auoMP  q/ Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy,  186.  Fleet  Street,  E.C.;  to  whom 
Communications  for  the  Editor  should  be  addressed. 
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Notes  on  Books. 


COPERNICUS. 

A page  of  “IsT.  & Q.”  will  just  complete  Coper- 
nicus to  the  reader  of  ordinary  access  to  libraries  : 
that  is,  enable  him  to  lay  his  hand  on  everything 
which  was  given  out  under  the  name  of  Coper- 
'^nicus.  The  great  work,  De  Revolutionibus^  is 
accessible  enough.  The  only  other  writing  of 
Copernicus  is  a treatise  on  triangles  (1542),  pub- 
lished a year  before  the  astronomical  work:  it 
consists  of  a preface,  some  verses,  a few  pages 
on  triangles,  and  a table  of  sines,  to  minutes,  and 
to  seven  decimals.  As  extensive  a table  had  been 
published  the  year  before,  by  Purbach ; but  as 
Copernicus,  after  his  fashion,  had  kept  his  own 
table  by  him  for  a great  many  years  before  he 
published  it,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  the  first 
who  constructed  a table  which,  having  a decimal 
radius,  was  carried  as  far  as  seven  figures.  The 
pages  on  triangles  were  reprinted  verbatim  in 
1543,  in  the  great  work;  they  follow  the  abridged 
five-figure  table  of  sines  there  given.  There  re- 
main only  the  preface  and  the  verses ; and  as  the 
work  on  triangles  is  of  extreme  rarity,  it  may  be 
desirable  to  reprint  them. 

George  Joachim  Pheticus  was  the  instigator  of 
both  the  works  of  Copernicus  : his  part  may  be 
seen  in  any  Life  of  Copernicus ; and  his  career  as 
a calculator  in  the  article  “ Tables  ” in  the  Penny 


Cyclopcedia^  or  in  the  augmented  article  (recently 
published)  in  the  English  Cyclopaedia.  Rheticus 
was  a condemned  writer.  Up  to  1819,  at  least, 
and  probably  up  to  the  present  time,  no  thorough 
Roman  Christian  can  look  for  a cosine  or  a tan- 
gent in  the  tables  calculated  by  Rheticus ; not 
because  some  are  incorrect,  but  because  the  cal- 
culations are  Lutheran.  Hence  all  that  was  pub- 
lished or  edited  by  Rheticus  is  more  scarce  than 
it  otherwise  would  be.  The  work  on  triangles 
above  all : because,  the  table  of  sines  being  easily 
had  elsewhere,  and  the  chapter  on  triangles  being 
repeated  in  the  other  work  of  Copernicus,  which 
was  permitted  upder  specified  alterations,  there 
remained  nothing  which  would  make  obedience 
to  the  Index  of  any  difficulty.  In  the  copy  I 
consult,  the  name  of  the  Wittemberg  printer,  and 
of  the  place  of  printing,  are  carefully  erased  with 
ink.  I think  the  whole  may  have  been  reprinted, 
judging  from  some  titles  I have  seen  : but  the 
works  in  which  this  has  taken  place  are  scarce  in 
England,  if  indeed  they  contain  what  I now  re- 
print at  all. 

The  title,  preface,  and  verses  are  as  follows : — 

“ De  lateribus  et  angulis  triangulorum,  turn  planorum 
rectilineorum,  turn  Sphaericorum,  libellus  eruditissimus 
et  utilissimus,  cum  ad  plerasque  Ptolemsei  demonstra- 
tiones  intelligendas,  turn  uero  ad  alia  multa,  scriptus 
k Clarissimo  et  doctissimo  uiro  D.  Nicolao  Copernico 
Toronensi.  Additus  est  Canoii  semissium  subtensarum 
rectarum  linearura  in  Circulo.  Excusum  Vittembergae 
per  Joannem  Lufft.  Anno  m.d.xlii.  [4to.  unpaged,  pages 
2 (title)  -f  4 (preface)  + 17  (triangles)  + 36  (sines)]. 

“ Doctrina  et  virtute  praestanti  Georgio  Hartmano  Nori- 
bergensi,  loachimus  Rheticus  S.D. 

“ Cum  rerum  humanarum  inconstantiam,  uarios  casus 
summorum  uirorum,  regnorum  mutationes  considero,  cum 
in  caeteris  rebus  imbecillitatem  humani  generis  deploro, 
turn  uero  maxime  doleo  etiam  in  artes  diuinitus  humane 
generi  traditas  fata  temporum  seuire.  Olim  studia  fre- 
quentissima  Mathematum  fuerunt,  toto  ars  ex  funda- 
mentis  mira  solertia,  Deo  monstrante  initia  et  regen te 
artificum  mentes,  extructa  est,  magna  lux,  magnus  honos 
huius  doctrinae  fuit,  Postea  multis  seculis  iacuit  obruta 
tenebris,  fortasse  ed  quod  in  hac  ultima  mundi  senecta 
orbis  terrarum  Barbarorum  imperiis  fato  quodam  op- 
pressus  est.  Sed  quia  artes  uitae  utiles,  praecipua  Dei 
dona  sunt,  res  ipsa  ostendit,  non  humana  ope,  sed  quodam 
singulari  Dei  beneficio,  utcunque  eas  conservari,  et  inter- 
dum  rursus  ceu  flammam  excitari,  ne  funditus  intereant. 
Sed  etiam  cum  restitutae  sunt,  prorsus  accidit  hominibus, 
quod  aiunt  Pythagoram  dixisse  de  ccelestium  motuum 
harmonia,  qua  ille  quidem  dixit  effici  dulcissimos  sonos, 
sed  non  audiri  eos,  quia  iam  propter  consuetudinem  neg- 
ligantur,  ita  surdi  homines  nec  audiunt,  nec  tueri  student 
artes  diuinitus  nobis  redditas.  Et  ut  csetera  prsesentia 
bona  fastidimus,  ita  et  hanc  doctrinam,  cum  fruimur 
quotidianis  beneficiis,  leuiorem  ducimus.^  Si  deesset  an- 
norum  enumeratio  in  historiis,  in  relligionibus,  in  foro, 
quantae  essent  in  uita  tenebrae.  Si  numerorum  doctrinam 
non  haberemus,  infinita  esset  legitimorum  contractuum 
conturbatio.  Architectonica  tota  ex  Geometria  orta  est, 
et  sunt  aliae  utilitates  multae  in  metiendis  corporibus. 
Haec  beneficia  cum  sint  in  manibus  fontes  turn  negli- 
guntui’,  turn  uero  a multis  superbe  contemnuntur.  Itaque 
magna  gratia  debetur  bonis  viris,  qui  in  tanto  doctrinae 
contemptu,  sponte  laborem  suscipiunt  et  sumptus  faciunt, 
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in  Ms  diuinis  artibus  excolendis  et  utilitatis  publicae 
causa  conservandis.  Cum  autem,  nobis  raonumenta  utilia 
istic  turn  edantur,  turn  adornentur,  duxi  hoc  te^munere 
nicissim  ornandum  esse,  quod  non  dubito  tibi  gratissimum 
fore.  Scis  doctrinam  Triangulorum  maximos  usus  habere, 
cum  in  aliis  geometricis  ir.ateriis,  turn  uero  prjecipue  in 
Astronomia,  idedque  saepe  in  earn  1 tolemseus  incurrit. 
Quare  et  hi  qui  Ptolemasum  explicare  conati  sunt,  multa 
de  1 'riangulis  commentati  sunt.  Et  optaiiin  extare  ue- 
teres  Menelaum  et  Theodosium.  Nunc  recens  prodiit 
lucubratio  Regiomontani,  sed  multo  antequam  hanc  ui- 
dere  potuit  uir  Clarissimus  et  doctissimus  D.  Nicolaus 
Copernicus,  dum  et  in  Ptoleinaeo  illustrando,  et  in  doc- 
trina  motuum  tradenda  elaborat,  de  Triangulis  erudi- 
tissime  scripsit.  Scio  tibi  admirationi  fore  hoc  scriptum, 
cum  uidebis,  quantas  res,  qnam  artliicyose  com  plexus  sit. 
Vt  autem  hoc  tempore  ederem,  ed  accidit,  quia  in  enar- 
ratione  Ptoletnaei  nobis  opus  fuit  Triangulorum  doctrina, 
tibfque  ed  dedicavi,  ut  te  prouocarem  ad  edenda,  siqua  in 
hoc  genere  babes,  seu  uetera,  sen  recentia.  Hue  accedit, 
quod  audio  amicitiam  tibi  Komse  fuisse  cum  autoris 
fratre.  Sed  tibi  uiro  doctissimo  non  minor  est  causa 
quam  haec  ad  amandum  autorem,  acerimum  ipsius  in- 
genium,  et  cum  in  cseteris  artibus,  turn  maxime  in 
doctrina  ccelesti  eruditio  tanta  ut  ueteribus  summis  arti- 
heibus  conferri  possit.  Ac  gratularJ  huic  aetati  debemus, 
tantum  artificem  reliquum  esse,  qui  studia  aliquorum 
accendat  et  adiuuet,  Mihi  quidem  iudico  rem  nullam 
humanam  contigisse  meliorem,  quam  talis  uiri  et  doctoris 
consuetudinem.  Ac  si  quid  unquam  mea  opera  in  hoc 
genere  Reipublicas  profutura  est,  ad  cuius  utilitatem 
studia  nostra  referenda  sunt,  huic  doctori  acceptum  re- 
ferri  volo.  Itaque  cum  hanc  lucubrationem  et  ingenio- 
sissime  scriptum  esse  sciam,  et  ego  earn  propter  autoris 
memoriam  raagni  faciam,  uelim  te  hoc  munere  magno- 
pere  delectari.  Bene  vale. 

“ Plas  artes  teneris  annis  studiosa  luuentus 
Discito,  Men  suras  qu£e  numeros'que  docent. 

Premia  nanque  feres  suscepti  magna  laboris, 

Ad  coelum  monstrant  hsec  tibi  scripta  uiam. 

Qua  patet  immensis  spaciis  pulcherrimus  orbis, 

Si  metas  horum  cernere  mente  uoles. 

Sid  era  uel  quanam  coeii  regione  uagentur, 

.^terni  cursus  quas  habeant'que^vices. 

Cur  Luna  inuoluat  caeca  caligine  fratrem, 

Cur  Lunae  usuram  lucis  et  ille  neget 
Ventures  etiam  casus  quae  fata  gubernent 
Quos  populis  clades  astra  inimica  ferant 
Haec  si  nosse  uoles,  prius  est  doctrina  tenenda, 

Quam  breuirer  tradunt  haec  elementa  tibi. 

Cunque  hominura  mentes,  quae  coelo  semina  ducunt, 
Errent  a patria  sede  domo'que  procul, 

Haec  doctrina  ipsas  terrena  mole  solutas 
Ccelesti  reduces  rursus  in  arce  locat.” 

This  work  was  published  in  1542,  and  the  great 
work  in  May,  1543  ; whence  it  would  seem  that 
the  printing  of  the  two  must  have  been  in  hand 
at  the  same  time.  This  being  supposed,  it  is 
wonderful  that  the  preface  of  1542  does  not  make 
any  allusion  to  the  peculiar  opinions  of  Coper- 
nicus. Every  thing  is  cast  in  the  old  mould ; and 
even  astrology  is  taken  for  granted.  The  only 
thing  we  learn  about  Copernicus,  as  Copernicus, 
is  that  he  had  a brother  residing  at  Rome,  at  least 
for  a time.  It  is  probable  enough  that  some  cause 
of  delay  had  occurred ; and  that  the  work  of  1542 
was  undertaken  some  time  before  1541,  the  year 
in  which  the  promulgation  of  the  doctrine  of  the 


earth’s  motion  was  resolved  on.  And  close  exa- 
mination of  the  book  shows  that  there  must  have 
been  some  delay  in  the  printing,  of  a sort  which, 
in  those  days,  may  have  lasted  from  one  to  two 
years. 

The  first  page  of  the  tables  ends  a sheet ; and 
this  first  pnge  has  the  figures  of  a different  ar- 
rangement from  the  rest  of  the  table.  The  nu- 
meral digits  are  not,  on  one  body,  so  that  the  lines 
of  seven  figures  may  range  without  any  inter- 
mediate blank  types,  or  spaces  : the  1 and  the  5 
are  very  different  from  the  4 and  9 in  the  room 
they  occupy.  Thus  412944  is  4-twelfths  of  an  inch 
long;  under  it  stands  415851  of  only  3-twelfths. 
This  makes  the  first  page  look  as  if  the  sines  were 
carried  to  irregularly  different  numbers  of  places. 
After  the  first  page  this  is  remedied  by  spaces  of 
different  widths,  so  that  the  figures  range  tolerably 
well.  These  spaces  must 'have  been  cast  for  the 
purpose : and  this  must  have  occasioned  delay ; in 
that  day  much  more  than  in  ours. 

A.  De  Morgan. 


JOHNSONIAN  QUOTATIONS. 


About  five  years  since  I employed  a few  morn- 
ings in  testing  some  of  the  quotations  in  the  Dic- 
tionary of  Samuel  Johnson,  and  the  main  result 
was but  on  that  point  I must  not  be  explicit. 

On  glancing  at  my  notes  I find  a specimen 
which  deserves  to  be  recorded ; and  the  only 
apology  which  shall  be  made  is  for  the  transcrip- 
tion of  certain  couplets,  which  nineteen  readers 
out  of  twenty  can  repeat  without  a prompter  : — 

“ What  woful  stuff  this  madrigal  would  be 
In  some  starv’d  hackney-sonnetteer,  or  me ! 

But  let  a lord  once  own  the  happy  lines ; 

How  the  wit  brightens ! how  the  style  refines ! 
Before  his  sacred  name  flies  ev’ry  fault, 

And  each  exalted  stanza  teems  with  thought.” 


The  second  of  the  above  pungent  couplets  is 
quoted  four  times  among  the  examples  from  the 
best  writers^  viz. — 

(1.)  Foce  Brighten — ■ 

“ But  let  a lord  once  own  the  happy  lines, 

How  the  stile  brightens,  how  the  sense  refines.” 

Pope. 

(2.)  Voce  Refine  — 

“ [But]  let  a lord  but  own  the  happy  lines ; 

How  the  wit  brightens,  how  the  sense  refines!  ” 

Pope. 

(3.)  Voce  Style  — 


“ [But]  let  some  lord  hut  own  the  happy  lines. 

How  the  wit  brightens,  and  the  style  refines.” 

Pope. 

(4.)  Voce  Wit  — 

“ [But]  let  a lord  once  but  own  the  happy  lines  ; 

How  the  wit  brightens,  and  the  style  refines  I ” 

Pope. 

The  combined  couplets  are  from  the  Worlis  of 
Alexander  Pope^  1743.  The  four  quotations  are 
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from  the  Dictionary  of  1773,  which  edition  was 
revised  by  the  author.  Now,  the  words  printed 
within  brackets  are  omitted,  to  the  utter  destruc- 
tion of  the  metre  ; and  those  printed  in  the  cur- 
sive type  are  unjustifiable  deviations  from  the 
text.  We  have  thus  seen  that  the  learned  lexi- 
cographer contrived  to  introduce  twelve  faults  in 
tlie  quotation  of  one  couplet ! Another  learned 
lexicographer,  who  re-edited  Johnson  in  1818  and 
1837,  with  numerous  corrections^  repeated  these 
faults  with  only  one  exception  — and  for  that 
exception  he  was  indebted  to  the  quarto  edition 
of  1785! 

I hope  to  conciliate  the  numerous  admirers  of 
Johnson  by  proving  that  he  was  not  always  so 
careless,  and  this  I can  do  without  further  quota- 
tion. In  illustration  of  the  words  Sonnetteer  and 
Woful^  he  has  twice  quoted  the  first  and  second 
of  the  above  couplets  correctly^  and  in  illustration 
of  the  words  Fault  and  Stanza^  he  has  twice 
quoted  the  third  couplet  correctly.  So  the  three 
couplets  furnished  our  thrifty  lexicographer  with 
eight  quotations,  and  we  have  four  instances  of 
correctness  as  a set-off  against  the  twelve  faults. 

Bolton  Cornet. 


SCAFFOLD. 

Mr.  Lamont,  In  his  Note  upon  “Hearse’^  (2”*^ 
S.  xi.  407.),  incidentally  mentions  the  word  cata- 
falque. I shall  now  endeavour  to  show  that  cata- 
falque and  scaffold,,  however  different  they  may 
appear,  are  at  least  as  closely  related  in  their 
origin  as  they  are  in  their  signification  * ; and  that, 
at  any  rate,  the  cata  and  the  sea  have  the  same 
derivation. 

Catafalque  (Ital.,  Span.,  and  Port,  catafalco,') 
does  not  appear  to  have  any  term  in  Mid.  Lat. 
exactly  corresponding  to  it,  either  in  form  or  in 
signification  ; but  we  find  in  this  patois  the  follow- 
ing terms,  declared  by  Mignej*  to  be  one  and  all 
synonymous,  and  meaning  stage  or  scaffold : cafal- 
dus,  catafaltus,  cadafaltus,  cadafallus  {cadaphaJlus,, 
cadafalsusf  cadafalus  {cadefalmm,  cadefalf  cada- 
faulus,  cadafaudus,  cadaffale,  and  cadafalcium. 
Cadafalus  he  explains  by  tabulatum.,  echafaud^  ol. 
cadefaut. 

Again,  I find  in  the  same  dictionary,  scada- 
faltum,  scafaltus,  scafaldus^  scafardus,  scadafale,, 
and  scaffale,,  all  in  the  same  signification  of  tahu- 
latum  altius  eductum,  iheairum.,  ecliafaud. 

I find,  moreover,  eschafaudus  and  eschaffaudus 
— the  latter  with  the  meaning  tribunal,  pulpitum 
editius,  tribune,  estrade  Uevee : ol.  eschaffo.uld. 

Lastly,  I find  scalfaudus,  which  I consider  to 
be  the  oldest  form,  at  any  rate  in  its  first  syllable  ; 


* Catafalque  is  a sort  of  stage  or  scaffold,  upon  which 
cofhns  are  placed  in  Catholic  churches, 
f Lexic,  3Icd.  et  Infim.  Lat.  Paris,  1858. 


but  scalfaudus  must  have  been  preceded  by  scal- 
faldus. 

Some  of  the  Intermediate  steps  have  been  lost, 
but  they  are  easily  supplied.  Thus,  there  must  have 
been  the  form  cadafaldus  (whence  cadafaudus) . 
There  was  perhaps  also,  scadafaldus  and  escada- 
faldus.  The  latter  would  give  escadafauldus, 
escadafaudus,  esc{h)adaf audits,  eschaafaudus,  escha- 
faudus, eschafaud,  echafaud. 

Scaffold  evidently  comes  from  scafaldus. 

In  Span,  and  Port.,  cadafalso  (in  Span,  also 
cadaholso,  cadaUo,)  still  means  scaffold;  and  in 
Ital.  scaffale  means  shelves  for  papers,  books,  &c. 

I have  therefore  shown,  that  scaffold  and  cata- 
faltus^  are  the  same  word ; but  the  question  now 
arises  whether  catafaltus  and  catafalco  (or  cata- 
falque) are  the  same  word?  I think  not.  The 
difference  is  only  that  of  a c or  a ^ (for  catafaltus 
in  Ital.  would,  of  course,  become  catafalto)  ; but 
this  seems  to  me  insuperable.  The  change  which 
I require  is  in  the  wrong  direction,  for  I would 
change  a Lat.  t ov  d into  a hard  Ital.  c.  A hard 
Lat.  c sometimes  changes  into  a ^ in  Ital.,  but 
only  when  it  stands  before  a / ; e.  g.  tecTum,  teTTO, 
pecTen,  peTTine,  8pc.  The  tendency  of  Ital.  is  al- 
ways to  soften,  not  to  harden.  The  nearest  form 
to  catafalco  is  cadafalsus,  or  cadafalcium ; but 
neither  of  these  could  become  converted  into 
catafalco. 

I will  now  endeavour  to  discover  the  origin  of 
the  cata  and  the  sea.  I have  already  shown  that 
there  probably  was  once  a form  escadafaldus,  from 
which  eschafaudus  (which  does  occur)  was  de- 
rived. But  the  form  scaifaudus  shows  us  that 
the  root  must  contain  an  I,  for  the  I could  never 
have  been  inserted.  There  was,  therefore,  pro- 
bably also  a form  escalfaudus,  or  escalfaldus.  By 
comparing  the  latter  with  escadafaldus,  given 
above,  we  see  that  this  is  probably  a contraction 
for  escaldafaldus,  and  this  for  escaladafaldus ; or* 
there  may  very  likely  have  been  both  forms,  esca- 
lafaldus  and  escaladafaldus,  — the  escala  coming 
from  escalare,  which  does  occur  in  Mid.  Lat.  = 
to  scale  (Gr.  scala,  a ladder),  and  the  escalada 
from  escaladare,  which  does  not  occur  in  Mid, 
Lat.,  but  was  evidently  the  origin  of  the  Fr. 
escalader. 

The  falque,  of  catafalque  (catafalco),  I would 
derive  from  falco—palco ; which  latter  means  in 
Ital.  a board,  beam,  and  also  a raised  stage  (tri- 
bune), or  scaffold.  Palco  comes  from  the  Mid, 
Lat.  palcum  (same  meaning),  of  which  I do  not 
know  the  origin,  unless  it  comes  from  the  Lat, 
palanga  (or  phalanga),  Gr.  <pdKa-y^,  a roller,  pole, 
beam  — whence  the  Ital.  palanca,  and  our  plank. 
From  palanca  certainly  comes  the  Ital,  pancaf  a 

* The  cata  and  the  sea  evidently  are  identical,  the 
steps  being  scada,  cada,  cata,  and  scada,  scaa,  sea;  but, 
see  the  concluding  paragraph. 

t The  steps  are  palanca,  paanca,  panca.  In  Mid,  Lat, 
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leam^  hench  (lane,  and  our  bank)  ; and  if  the  al 
can  be  cut  out,  why  not  the  an?  — which  would 
leave  palca.  The  Lat.  palus  (pale)  may  also  be 
compared.  Catafalque  would,  therefore,  mean  a 
beam  or  stage  (palco),  to  which  one  mounts  by 
means  of  a ladder  or  of  steps  (scala). 

The  fold  of  scaffold  seems  to  be  derived  from 
th§  Teutonic  languages  : cf.  Germ.  Falte  ; Dutch, 
vouw  ; Dan.  Folde,  Fold ; Swed.  FMl.  Theyhif^/, 
in  echafaud,  evidently  comes  from  the  Mid.  Lat. 
falda  (of  the  same  origin  as  fold),  which  means  a 
fold  for  sheep  ; but  also  any  enclosure  (enceinte), 
and  likewise  a sent.  Scaffold,  or  scalfaldus,  one  of 
its  equivalents,  would,  therefore,  mean  a faldus 
(falda),  enclosure  or  seat,  to  which  one  as.cends  by 
means  of  steps  or  a ladder  (scala).  Scaffold  is  in 
Germ.  Schaffot;  Dutch,  scTiavot;  Dan.  Skafot; 
Swed.  Schafott. 

In  conclusion,  I think  the  Mid.  Lat.  words  for 
scaffold,  which  I have  quoted  above,  might  be 
a'dvantageously  divided  into  two  series  : the  one 
comprising  those  which  contain  the  syllable 
the  other  those  which  do  not  contain  it. 

Without  DA.  — Scalfaldus  (scafalus,  scafale,  scaf- 
fale,  and  calfaldus)  ; scafaldus  (cafaldus)  ; escalfal- 
dus  ; escalfauldus  ; (e)scafauldus  ; escafaudus  ; 
eschafaudus ; eschaflfaudus. 

With  DA.  — EscaladafalduS  ; escaldafaldus  ; 
escadafaldus ; scadafaldus  (scadafaltum,  scadafa- 
lus,  scadafale)  ; cadufaldus  (cadafaltus,  cadafallus, 
cadaphallus,  cadafalus,  cadaffale,  cadefalium,  ca- 
defal)  ; cadafauldus  ; cadafaudus.  F.  Chance. 


BIRTHPLACE  OF  JOHN  WYCLIFFE. 

A very  interesting  letter  has  lately  appeared  in 
The  Athenceum  (April  20,  1861,  p.  529.),  from  Dr. 
Vaughan,  the  able  author  of  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting works  we  have  upon  this  early  Reformer. 
It  throws  considerable  light  upon  the  birthplace  of 
Wycliffe,  which  previously  has  been  a subject  of 
some  uncertainty.  Nothing  certainly  could  be 
more  clear  and  positive  than  the  statement  of  old 
John  Leland  in  his  Itinerary,  v.  199.  ed.  1769, 
where  he  tells  us  “ Wiclif  a meane  (?  not  wealthy) 
gentilman  dwellith  at  a litle  village  called  Wiclif. 
They  say  that  John  Wiclif,  Hcereticus,  was  borne 
at  Spreswel,  a poore  village,  a good  Myle  from 
Richemont.” 

But  Wycliffe  is  a considerable  distance  from 
Richmond  (Yorkshire)  ; moreover,  no  place  of  the 
name  of  Spreswel  could  be  identified  in  the  neigh- 

we find  panca  and  panco,  which  latter  would  become 
p alco  by  the  change  of  n into  1. 

* This  syllable  da  appears  to  me  quite  superfluous ; at 
any  rate,  it  does  not  form  part  of  the  root.  It  seems  to 
have  had  its  origin  in  the  supine  of  eschalare,  escalatiim  ; 
whence  a second  verb,  escala[^ta']re,  escala\_da']re,  was 
formed — the  d taking  the  place  of  the  t,  as  it  does  in  the 
participles  of  Spanish  verbs  in  ar  ,*  e,  g,  hablar,  hahlado. 


bourhood.  Indeed  Dr.  Whitaker,  the  historian  of 
Richmondshire,  stated  “ there  neither  is  now,  nor 
was  there  ever  a place  of  that  name  in  Richmond- 
shire;” and  his  account.  Dr.  Vaughan  adds,  was 
corrolDorated  by  another  gentleman.* * 

The  doctor,  therefore,  could  only  suggest  that 
possibly  a house  of  some  such  name,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  Wycliffe  family,  might  have  existed  in 
the  neighbourhood,  though  not  within  “ a good 
mile  of  Richmond,”  as  the  distances  of  Leland 
were  not  always  accurate,  instancing  his  state- 
ment of  the  source  of  the  adjacent  Tees. 

But  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  the  progress 
of  time,  and  its  access  of  information  but  develope 
the  statements  of  older  writers,  and  we  find  now 
that  another  Richmond  existed  at  the  period  of 
Leland’s  tour. 

In  the  recent  letter  above-named  to  the  editor 
of  The  Athenceum,  Dr.  Vaughan  throws  new  and 
important  light  on  the  subject.  He  states  that 
he  was  not  long  since  informed  by  a gentleman 
fond  of  antiquities,  Bligh  Peacock,  Esq.,  of  Sun- 
derland, that  there  was  an  old  spot  about  three 
miles  below  the  parish  of  Wycliffe,  called  Old 
Richmond,  set  down  as  such  in  the  local  maps, 
and  described  in  the  traditions  of  the  neighbour- 
hood as  more  ancient  than  the  present  town  so 
named.  Also,  that  “at  a good  mile”  from  this 
Old  Richmond  there  was  in  the  last  century  a 
“ poor  village  ” or  chapelry,  called  Spreswel. 

Further  inquiry  elicited  the  following  informa- 
tion from  Mr.  John  Chapman,  a gentleman  of 
respectable  position  in  Gainsford,  the  parish  ad- 
joining the  spot  called  Old  Richmond,  whose  an- 
cestors had  been  resident  for  several  generations 
in  that  district ; — 

“ Spreswel  or  Speswel  stood  close  to  the  River 
Tees,  half  a mile  from  Wycliffe,  and  on  the  same 
side  of  the  river.  There  was  a chapel  there,  in 
which  were  married  William  Yarker  and  Penitent 
Johnson,  and  their  son  John  related  the  occur- 
rence to  me,  his  grandson,  many  times.  The  above 
couple  were  the  last  married  there,  for  the  chapel 
soon  after  fell  down.  The  ploughshare  has  since 
passed  over  its  site,  and  all  is  now  level.” 

Mr.  Chapman  further  stated  that  Francis  Wy- 
cliffe, who  died  at  Barnard  Castle  thirty  years 
since,  and  was  the  last  descendant  of  the  family 
bearing  the  name,  always  spoke  of  the  family  tra- 
dition, that  the  Reformer  was  a member  of  their 
family,  and  born  at  Spreswel. 

“So  then”  (adds  Dr.  Vaughan)  “at  last  we  come 
upon  Leland’s  ‘ Spreswel,  a poor  village  a good  mile  from 
Richmont,^  and  we  find  this  Spreswel  still  marked  by 
local  and  family  tradition  as  the  birthplace  of  Wicklifie. 
Modern  Richmond  is  ten  miles  from  Wycliffe,  the  extinct 
Spreswel  Avas  not  half  a mile  from  it.” 

Permit  me  to  Inquire  whether  further  light  on 

* See  the  Life  and  Opinions  of  John  de  Wycliffe  by 
Dr.  Vaughan.  London,  1831,  vol.  i.  pp.  232.  233. 
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the  subject  can  be  supplied  by  any  one  resident 
in  or  conversant  with  the  traditions  of  the  locality  ? 
Do  any  old  topographies  or  documents  refer  to 
this  Spreswel,  or  to  Old  Richmond?  Is  anything 
known  with  relation  to  the  fall  of  the  chapel  ? or 
is  there  reference  to  it  in  any  registers  or  chro- 
nicles of  the  neighbourhood  ? In  what  state  now 
are  the  sites  of  these  places  ? And  would  local 
investigation  develope  whether  the  various  state- 
ments which  Leland  makes  to  “ Richmont  ” and 
places  contiguous  thereto,  really  refer  to  the  pre- 
sent town  or  its  ancient  namesake  ? What  may 
be  the  dates  of  the  church  or  any  of  the  oldest 
buildings  of  Richmond,  and  do  documents  of  the 
place  throw  any  light  on  the  rise  of  the  newer,  and 
extinction  of  the  older  town  ? S.  M.  S. 


Simon  Lord  Lovat.  — The  Stamford  Mercury 
of  Thursday,  April  16,  1747,  contains  the  follow- 
ing verses  on  Lord  Lovat’s  execution.  They  are 
not  of  much  value  as  poetry ; but  as  a memorial 
of  a notable  man  they  are  worth  preserving  in 
“ N.  & Q.”  I do  not  remember  to  have  met  with 
them  elsewhere ; though,  no  doubt,  the  editor  of 
the  Stamford  Mercury  of  ttiat  day  quoted  them 
from  some  contemporary  print : * — 

“ Pity’d  by  gentle  minds,  Kilmarnock  dy’d ; 

The  brave,  Balmerino,  were  on  thy  side ; 

Radcliff,  unhappy  in  his  crimes  of  youth. 

Steady  in  what  he  still  mistook  for  truth, 

Beheld  his  death  so  decently  un mov’d, 

The  soft  lamented,  and  the  brave  approv’d. 

But  Lovat’s  end  indiff’rently  we  view, 

True  to  no  King,  to  no  religion  true; 

No  fair  forgets  the  ruin  he  has  done ; 

No  child  laments  the  tyrant  of  his  son  ; 

No  Tor}’'  pities,  thinking  what  he  was; 

No  Whig  compassions,  for  he  left  the  cause; 

The  brave  regret  not,  for  he  was  not  brave ; 

The  honest  mourn  not,  knowing  him  a knave.” 

The  same  publication  informs  us  that  the  in- 
scription on  Lord  Lovat’s  coffin  plate  was  — 

“ Simon  Dominus  Fraser  de  Lovat,  decollat.  April  9. 
iEtat.  SujB  80.” 

Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor. 

Dislocated  MSS. — A recent  paragraph  in 
The  Times  directed  attention  to  a portion  of  an 
important  document,  which  has  been  long  missing 
from  the  original  record  in  the  Guildhall  Library, 
and  which  now  is  deposited  among  the  treasures 
of  the  British  Museum.  The  question  was  mooted 
— “ Can  the  relic  be  claimed  ?”  Without  doubt, 
after  so  great  a lapse  of  time,  it  would  create  con- 
siderable confusion  to  endeavour  to  determine  the 
equitable  right  to  this  species  of  property.  A 

[*  These  lines  are  printed  in  the  Gent  Mag.  for  April, 
1747,  p.  194.— Ed.] 


number  of  documents  belonging  to  the  archives 
of  France  had  by  some  means  or  other,  probably 
during  the  ransack  of  the  Revolution,  found  a 
resting-place  in  the  British  Museum,  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  French  authorities  were  in  pos- 
session of  some  valuable  papers  relative  to  English 
history  : a mutual  interchange  was  talked  of,  but 
eventually  it  came  to  nothing.  Private  letters 
belonging  to  Secretaries  of  State,  and  other  official 
individuals,  have  accidentally  crept  into  the  col- 
lection of  State  Papers  ; and  Secretaries  of  State, 
and  others,  have  had  in  their  private  possession 
documents  which  might  be  strictly  classed  as 
public  papers ; and  the  same  have  descended  as 
private  property.  Solicitors’  “clearances,”  as  they 
are  called,  often  dissipate  priceless  personal  deeds, 
&c.,  that  can  never  be  replaced.  It  is  not  very 
clear,  then,  where  to  draw  the  line  as  to  right  of 
possession. 

The  subject  reminds  me  of  an  entry  among  the 
minutes  of  a Committee,  extending  over  the  period 
1679-82,  denominated  the  “Committee  for  Foreign 
Intelligence,”  and  which  relates  to  a similar  ab- 
straction of  documents  in  the  following  terms. 
The  date  of  the  entry  is  8th  of  Aug.  1680  : — 

“ His  Majty  being  this  day  informed,  that  many  of  his 
Papers  of  State  relating  to  the  businesse  and  negotiations 
which  have  been  transacted  by  his  respective  Principall 
Secretaries  of  State,  since  his  Ma^^e®  happy  restauratiou, 
are  wanting,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  his  affaires,  his 
Maty  was  pleased  to  order  in  Councill  that  the  right 
HonWe  the  Lords  of  the  Comittee  for  foraine  intelligence 
doe  informe  themselves  of  this  matter,  causing  strict 
enquiry  to  be  made  after  all  such  papers  of  state ; and 
their  Lordships  are  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
demand  them  from  any  person  whomsoever  (in  whose 
hands  they  shall  be  given  to  understand  any  of  the  s'^ 
papers  are  remaining) ; and  particularly  from  those  who 
have  been  principall  Secretaries  of  State,  or  their  Execu- 
tors or  Administrators,  to  the  intent  the  papers  may- 
be carefully  lodged,  and  preserved  in  the  Paper  Office  at 
Whitehall;  and  his  Ma^y  was  alsoe  further  pleased  to 
order  that  theire  Lop®  informe  themselves  of  the  state  of 
the  Paper  Office,  and  report  to  his  Maty  what  they  con- 
ceive fit  to  be  done  for  rendring  the  same  usefull  upon  all 
occasions  for  his  Ma^ie®  service.” 

Ithuribl. 

The  Suez  Canal  anticipated  : proposed 
Method  of  finding  the  Longitude.  — In  a MS. 
Diary  and  Common-place  Book  of  Sir  John  Phi- 
lipps, 4th  Baronet  of  Picton  Castle  (oh.  1736),  I 
find  the  following  entries  : — 

“ There  is  a piece  of  land  between  y®  Red  Sea  & medi- 
terranean (Foramida  & Suez  lying  upon  one  & t’other), 
thro’  w®^,  if  a river  were  to  be  cut,  it  would  wonderfully 
shorten  y®  passage  to  y®  East  Indies.” 

“ M®  Eberhard  of  Eisleben,  in  Upper  Saxony,  came 
into  England  in  Aug*  1718,  in  hopes  of  being  encouraged 
and  rewarded  (according  to  an  Act  of  Pari.)  for  his 
labours  in  y®  discovery  of  y®  Longitude,  w®^  he  believes 
may  be  effected  by  one  horizorital  and  two  di})i)n’g 
needles;  one  of  y®  latter  hanging  in  a brass  rmg  marked 
with  y®  360  degrees,  being  placed  to  y®  c;.sL  west,  will 
gradually  vary  according  to  y®  different  degrees  of  Longi- 
tude the  Ship  makes  at  Sea,  quite  round  y®  Globe.  The 
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other  dipping  needle  hanging  as  before,  & marked  with 
4 times  90  degrees,  being  placed  North  & South,  will 
vary  gradually  according  to  y®  different  degrees  of  Lati- 
tude the  Ship  is  in.” 

John  Pavin  Phillips. 

Haverfordwest. 

Spruce.  — I send  you  a passage  which  I have 
found  and  make  a note  of,  that  you  may  print  it 
if  you  think  fit  : — - 

“ In  Europe,  on  the  east  and  north  corner  of  Germany, 
lyeth  a countrey  called  Prussia,  in  latin  most  times  Bo- 
rwm'a,  in  English  Pruthen,  or  Spruce,  of  whom  little  is 
famous,  saving  that  they  were  governed  by  one,  in  a kind 
of  order  of  religion,  whom  they  called  the  Grand- Master : 
and  that  they  are  the  meanes  to  keep  the  Moscovite  and 
the  Turke  from  some  other  parts  of  Christendome. 

“This  Country  is  now  grown  to  be  a Dukedome,  and 
the  Duke  thereof  doth  admit  traffick  with  our  English, 
who  going  beyond  the  Hance  Townes,  do  touch  upon 
his  country;  and  among  other  things  doe  bring  from 
thence  a kinde  of  leather,  which  was  wont  to  be  used  in 
Jerkins,  and  called  by  the  name  of  Spruce-leather  Jer- 
kins”— Description  of  the  World,  by  the  Most  Rev.  Father 
in  God,  George  Abbote,  late  Arch,  of  Canterb.  London, 
at  the  Blew  Bible.  1656. 

This  Note  was  made  as  illustrating  the  meaning 
of  the  word  Spruce,  verb,  noun,  or  adjective. 

“ Spruce^  neat,  not  elegant,”  Walker.  Spruce- 
fir  ; Spruce-beer. 

Query.  When  was  this  word  first  used  ? 

Inquisitor. 


“ARBITRARY  GOVERNMENT  DISPLAYED  TO 
THE  LIFE.” 

I have  just  acquired  this  remarkable  History 
of  the  Commonwealth,  by  a Royalist  (I2mo. 
Printed  by  C.  Leigh,  1682),  and  shall  be  glad 
to  learn  the  author’s  name,  and  obtain  a refer- 
ence to  any  notice  of  the  book.  The  cuts  by 
I.  D.  are  exceedingly  curious : the  front,  an  apo- 
calyptic-looking beast,  — “ The  Commonwealth 
ruleing  with  a standing  Army.”  From  the  mouth 
there  issues  “ A blessed  Reformation,”  and  within 
reach  of  his  devouring  jaws  are  Crowns,  Mitres, 
Churches,  Magna  Charta,  Escutcheons,  &c.,  de- 
signated “ Food  for  a Commonwealth.”  The  neck 
and  breast  are  charged  with  military  movements. 
The  upraised  wing  of  the  brute  reveals  Cromwell 
dissolving  the  Long  Parliament  in  his  bowels  ; the 
tail,  a forked  chain,  represents  the  people’s  liber- 
ties ; while  Taxes,  Excise,  Monthly  Assessments, 
copiously  excremented,  typify  “ The  Fruits  of  a 
Commonwealth.”  The  opposite  plate  represents  a 
tree  : on  the  trunk,  Religion  ; two  men  aloft  are 
chopping  off  the  branches,  designated  respectively. 
Obedience,  Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  and  Good  Works. 
At  foot,  on  the  right  hand,  a Commonwealth  group, 
with  pickaxes  and  shovels,  attacking  the  roots  ; in 
the  back-ground,  a man  in  a tub,  with  a fusil  in  one 
hand,  and  in  the  other  a spear,  impaling  the  Li- 


turgy and  Canons  : a sword  from  the  clouds  in  the 
upper  corner,  pointing  in  their  direction,  and  in- 
dicating divine  vengeance  in  reserve  for  these 
spoilers  of  monarchy.  On  the  left  side  of  the 
tree,  King  Charles,  royally  robed  and  crowned, 
with  sceptre  in  one  hand,  and  raised  sword  in 
the  other,  in  an  attitude  of  defiance ; by  his  side 
a priest  pouring  a pitcher  of  water  upon  the  roots 
of  the  State  tree.  Two  other  plates  (should 
there  be  any  more  ?),  each  containing  four  smaller 
ones,  represent  the  principal  events  which  at- 
tended the  utter  abolishing  of  this  “ Arbitrary 
Government.”  • J.  O. 


STACEKINUS:  BAARD. 

In  the  Testa  de  Nevill  (pp.  216.  219.)  are  en- 
tries of  the  Serjeantry  by  which  Burnes  or  Burne 
was  held  during  the  reigns  of  Kings  Hen.  III.  and 
Edw.  I.  Among  them  is  the  following  ; — 

“ Stacekinus  de  Barnes  qui  est  infra  etate,  etin  custodia 
R.  de  T’neh’m  ten5  Burnes  in  s’jant’  et  valet  in  man’ 
Rob’ti  de  T’neh’m.  p’  d’n’m  R.” 

Other  entries  show  that  William  de  Beche  or 
Beke,  and  Richard  de  Beke  were  the  tenants  ; 
and  from  the  pleadings  in  3 and  4 Johan  {Abbrev. 
Placit.  pp.  34.  39.),  .we  learn  that  William  de 
Beche,  who  then  held  Burne,  otherwise  Livings - 
burne,  derived  his  title  from  Hugh  de  Beche,  who 
obtained  from  King  Hen.  11.  a grant  of  “ Ministe- 
rium  de  Esnecka  [misprinted  esne^ka  as  Beche 
is  misprinted  Be^he]  sua  de  Hasting,  quern  Rog’. 
de  Burnes  frater  Illarie  [Hilarise]  uxoris  Hugonis 
de  Becco  habuit  et  antecessores  sui  ante  eum,”&c. ; 
such  ancestors  having  held  it  from  the  time  of 
Hen.  I.,  andLivingsburne,  since  called  Bekesburne, 
being  the  chief  limb  of  the  Cinque  Port,  Hastings, 
and  its  service  being  07ie  ship — the  “Esnecka  sua 
de  Hasting,”  which  on  the  Hundred  Rolls  of  3 
Edw.  1.  (rot.  7.),  is  described  as  “ una  navis  quse 
vocatur  Baard.” 

I am  desirous  of  knowing  the  meaning  of  the 
expression  “ de  Burnes.”  Is  Staceki- 

nus a baptismal  name,  or  is  it  a title  connected  with 
the  tenure  of  the  Esnecka  called  Baard  ? and 
what  means  “ Baard  ” ? Charles  Beke. 

Bekesburne. 


Anonymous.  — Who  is  the  author  of  Alma  and 
Erione,  a Poem,  and  the  Return  of  Theseus,  a 
Dramatic  Scene,  London,  1827  ; also,  of  Sir  Robert 
the  Bruce,  a play  in  five  acts,  Edinburgh,  1834  ? 
The  latter  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  a son  of 
the  late  Professor  Napier.  Robert  Inglis. 

John  Badcock’s  Manuscripts.  — In  the  Gen- 
tlemans Magazine  for  October,  1819,  it  is  stated 
that  a Mr.  John  Badcock  intended  in  the  follow- 
ing year  to  publish  the  Lives  of  the  celebrated 
natives  of  Devonshire  who  have  flourished  since 
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the  time  of  Prince,  1700.  Can  you  inform  me  if 
this  was  carried  out  If  not,  in  whose  posses- 
sion .is  the  MS.  ? as  I presume  from  the  notice, 
it  must  have  been  nearly  completed  for  pub- 
lishing. G-.  P.  P. 

Michel  he  Bayeux. — 

“ Mauger,  I’Archeveque  de  Eouen,  entr’  autres  enfans, 
eut  un  fils,  nomme  Michel  de  Bayeux,  qui  alia  joindre 
Ics  Normands  d’ltalie,  accompagna  le  prince  d’Antioche, 
Bohemont,  dans  le  voyage  d’outremer,  et  se  distingua 
dans  la  guerre  de  la  Palestine.” — -Nouvelle  Hist,  de  Nor- 
mandie,  a Paris,  1815,  8vo.,  p.  242. 

Ordericus  Vitalis,  speaking  of  this  Michael  de 
Bayeux,  says  : — 

“ He  was  a brave  and  honest  knight,  who  is  now  in 
England  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  much  beloved  and  much 
honoured  by  King  Henry.”  — Forester’s  Trans.,  ii.  162. 

Was  this  Crusader,  Michael  de  Bayeux,  a bro- 
ther of  Thomas  (de  Bayeux),  Archbishop  of  York, 
who  is  also  described  as  son  of  an  ecclesiastic  ? 
And  did  the  family  of  Bayous,  or  Bayeux,  in 
England,  spring  from  this  Michael  and  his  kin- 
dred, or  (as  is  sometimes  supposed),  from  John, 
son  of  Odo  de  Contville,  Bishop  of  Bayeux  ? Or 
were  both  families  styled  ‘Me  Bayeux”  indis- 
criminately ? J • Sansom. 

Bibliographical.  — Who  are  the  authors  of 
the  following  works  ? 1.  Crayons  from  the  Com-' 

mons,  or  Members  in  Relievo,  a poem,  satirical  and 
descriptive,  by  Peregrine  Palette,  Esq.  ; London 
(Jas.  Cochrane  & Co.),  1831.  2.  The  Macaroni; 

a satire,  by  Ferdinand  Twigem,  Esq. ; London, 
printed  for  G.  Allen,  59.  in  Paternoster  Bow, 
1773,  4fo.  3.  An  Essay  on  British  Liberty,  ad- 
dressed to  both  Houses  of  Parliament ; London, 
for  J.  Bew,  &c.,  1777.  4.  Poems  on  various  Sub- 

jects, by  a Young  Gentleman  ; London,  for  the 
author  by  F.  Blyth,  &c.,  1776.  J.  A.  Harper. 

Clerkenwell  Begisters. — Can  any  correspon- 
dent assist  me  in  this  difficulty  ? I find  all  the 
rate-books  of  the  parish  of  Clerkenwell,  with  the 
exception  of  1690  to  1723.  If  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents can  inform  me  of  their  whereabouts,  I 
shall  be  obliged.  W.  H.  Overall. 

Irish  Convocation.  — Can  any  of  your  readers 
inform  me  if  any  records  exist  of  the  negotiation 
between  the  Irish  bishops  and  the  Government 
respecting  Irish  Convocation  previous  to  the  Act 
of  Union  ? 

The  18th  Article  of  the  Act  of  Union,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Irish  legislature,  was  as  follows  — 

“ That  for  the  same  purpose  it  would  be  fit  to  propose 
that  the  Churches  of  that  part  of  Great  Britain,  called 
England,  and  of  Ireland,  should  be  united  into  one 
Church ; and  the  Archbishops,  Bishops,  Deans,  and  Clergy 
of  the  Churches  of  England  and  Ireland,  shall,  from  lime 
to  time,  be  summoned  to,  and  entitled  to  sit  in  Convoca- 


[*  It  was  not  published.  — Ed.] 


tion  of  the  United  Church  in  like  manner,  and  subject  to 
the  same  regulations  as  are  at  present  by  law  established 
with  respect  to  the  like  orders  of  the  Church  of  England  : 
and  the  doctrines,  worship,  discipline,  and  government  of 
this  United  Church  shall  be  preserved  as  now  by  law 
established  for  the  Church  of  England,”  &c. 

This  clause  was  introduced  into  the  English 
House  of  Commons;  and  Pitt  pronounced  the 
clause  proposed  by  the  Irish  Parliament  “ provid- 
ing for  the  presence  of  the  Clergy  of  that  country 
at  Convocations  which  might  be  holden  in  tiiis 
island,”  to  be  a reasonable  addition.  But  it  was 
afterwards  withdrawn  on  the  ground  that  his 
Majesty,  as  the  head  of  both  Churches,  had  the 
power  to  call  such  a Convocation  whenever  he 
pleased. 

How  that  the  project  of  a Hational  Synod  of 
the  United  Church  is  again  being  mooted,  it  would 
be  peculiarly  valuable  to  know  if  any  documen- 
tary evidence  exists  relative  to  the  original  nego- 
tiations on  this  subject.  Alfred  T.  Lee. 

Ahoghill  Kectory,  Ballymena. 

John  Cooke  of  Cranbroke,  Kent.  — Who 
was  the  father  and  mother  of  John  Cooke  of 
Cranbroke,  Kent?  And  who  did  John  Cooke 
himself  marry  ? Her  shield  was,  chequy  or  and 
azure  within  a bordure,  gules ; over  all,  on  a 
canton  argent,  a lion  rampant  sable,  or  gules. 
She  was  an  heiress,  as  her  husband  bore  this 
shield  in  the  centre  of  his  own  arms  on  a shield 
of  pretence;  and  their  son,  George,  quartered 
the  arms  with  his  own,  which  were  — paly  of 
six  gules  and  sable,  three  eagles  displayed  arg., 
armed  and  beaked  or.  — John  Cooke  must  have 
been  married  to  this  heiress  before  1680;  as,  in 
1700,  he  signs  his  youngest  son  George’s  marriage 
settlement  with  Anne  Jennings  : and  in  that  set- 
tlement he  calls  himself  Chief  Prothonotary  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

Any  information  about  these  Cookes  of  Cran- 
broke, &c.,  would  be  most  acceptable.  W.  F.  V. 

Dark  Lanterns.  — Can  any  of  your  readers 
refer  me  to  a book  on  the  general  vulgar  error, 
that  it  is  not  lawful  to  go  about  with  a dark  lan- 
tern, In  the  Statuta  Civitatis  Londin.  (13  Edw.  I. 
1285),  it  is  enacted,  that  no  one  should  carry 
arms  throughout  London ; and  even  if  such  per- 
son was  in  the  streets  during  the  night,  he  was  to 
carry  a light  with  him.  Daines  Barrington,  in  his 
Observations  on  the  Obsolete  Statutes  (p.  116.),  re- 
marking on  the  general  vulgar  error  of  the  dark 
lantern,  observes  : “ all  popular  errors  have  some 
foundation,  and  this  regulation  may  possibly  have 
been  the  occasion  of  it.”  Fra.  Mewburn. 

Larchfield,  Darlington. 

Keking.  — This  word  occurs  in  Man’s  transla- 
tion of  the  Common  Places  of  Musculus  (1563,  fol. 
159.)  : — 

“ In  what  dothe  the  yonge  man  amende  his  waye?  In 
keking  of  thy  sayings.” 
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Was  such  a word  in  use,  or  is  it  an  error  of  the 
press  ? B.  H.  C. 

Was  Edwakd  II.  at  Bannockburn  ? — Ac- 
cording to  the  common  accounts,  Edward  ordered 
his  army  to  assemble  at  Berwick,  June  11,  1314  ; 
he  advanced  along  the  east  coast  to  Edinburgh, 
and  thence  continued  his  m.arch  towards  Stirling, 
coming  in  sight  of  the  Scotch  army  on  Sunday, 
June  23.  The  battle  took  place  on  the  following 
day ; and  Edward  is  said  to  have  fled  to  Dunbar, 
sixty  miles  from  the  field  of  battle.  (Pictorial 
History  of  England^  vol.  i.  p.  738.) 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  Hartshorne,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  many  valuable  historical  investiga- 
tions, has  printed  in  the  Collectanea  Archoeologica 
an  Itinerary  of  Edward  II. ; and  there  we  find 
the  King’s  movements  recorded  almost  daily.  In 
that  month  they  are  : — 

“ June  1.  Newcastle,  New  Minster. 

„ 2,  3,  4,  5.  New  Minster. 

„ 6.  Felton. 

„ 7.  New  Minster. 

„ 8.  Bamborough  and  New  Minster. 

„ 9.  Fenham-Werk. 

„ 10.  New  Minster. 

„ 11.  Berwick. 

„ 12.  Novum  Monasterium. 

„ 13,  14, 15. 17, 18.  20,  21.  24,  25,  26,  27, 28.  Berwick. 

„ 29.  Newcastle -on-Tyne. 

„ 30.  Berwick.” 

He  stayed  at  Berwick  a fortnight  longer,  but  it 
is  not  necessary  to  give  more  of  the  Itinerary. 
The  documents  from  which  it  is  composed  are  of 
various  sorts,  as  Rolls,  Patent,  Close  and  Fine  ; 
Parliamentary  Writs,  Rymer’s  Feeder a^  &c. 

If  Mr.  Hartshorne’s  abstract  is  correct  — and  it 
has  evidently  been  a work  of  great  care  and 
labour  — it  is  clear  that  Barbour’s  very  circum- 
stantial narrative  of  the  King’s  flight  (which  seems 
to  have  been  the  groundwork  of  the  received 
history)  is  sheer  invention. 

If  the  documents  are  deceptive,  perhaps  some 
of  your  correspondents  can  throw  light  upon  a 
subiect  which  at  present  is  rather  obscure. 

M.  A.  I. 

Rodger  be  Fyshwick.— From  the  Post-Mortem 
Inquisition  of  Sir  William  Butler,  of  Bewsey,  Knt., 
who  died  at  tiarfleur  in  1415,  it  appears  that 
Rodger  de  Fyshwick,  chaplain  (capellanus)^  was 
one  of  his  feoffees  ; and  was  seised  of  messuages 
and  lands  at  Great  Layton,  Little  Layton,  &c. 
Wanted,  information  respecting  him.  H.  F. 

“Philistinism.”  — Can  any  Edinburgh  readers 
give  any  information  regarding  the  author  of  The 
Rise  and  Progress  of  Philistinism^  a Poem,  and 
The  Philistines^  or  the  Scottish  Tocsin  Sounded^  a 
Political  Drama,  Edinburgh,  1793,  8vo.  ? Both 
of  these  pieces  were,  I think,  written  against  the 
democratic  principles  introduced  into  this  country, 
at  the  time  of  the  French  revolution.  Is  there 


any  reason  for  supposing  that  Mr.  Benjamin  Bell, 
surgeon,  Edinburgh  (who  died  in  1806),  was  the 
author  ? Mr.  Bell  was  occasionally  in  the  habit 
of  writing  poetry ; and  is  known  to  have  been 
the  author  of  several  political  pamphlets,  published 
anonymously.  R.  Inglis. 

Picture  Frames. — On  what  principle  is  it  that 
an  oil  painting  looks  well  with  a gilt  frame  close 
about  it ; and  that,  generally  speaking,  a painting 
in  water-colours,  like  a print,  requires  a margin 
of  white  ? Mbmor. 

Battle  or  Pinkie.  — A friend  is  anxious  to 
obtain  references  to  the  best  account  of  this  battle 
of  Pinkie  or  Musselburgh,  and  the  circumstances 
connected  with  it.  S.  M.  S. 

Andrew  Price,  of  Shad  Thames,  died  June  2, 
1748  (Gent's  Mag.^  1748,  p.  284.)  Can  and  will 
any  reader  have  the  kindness  to  give  any  account 
of  the  ancestors  or  descendants  of  the  above 
person  ? ' Glwysig. 

“ Queen  Anne’s  Dead.” — The  origin  of  answer- 
ing the  retailers  of  well-known  facts  with  this 
announcement  ? St.  Swithin. 

Biagio  Rebecca.  — Where  shall  I find  an  ac- 
count of  this  artist  ? He  was  said  to  have  been  a 
pupil  of  Cipriani,  and  is  supposed  to  have  sur- 
vived his  master  twenty  or  thirty  years.*  Y.  Z. 

Rochester  : Page  Family. — I shall  be  greatly 
obliged  if  any  correspondent  will  furnish  me  with 
copies  of  the  epitaphs  of  the  following  persons  : — 
— Page,  R.jN.,  purser,  and  afterwards  secretary 
to  Adm.  Geary ; Elizabeth,  wife  of  <— — Page, 

and  daughter  of  Wood ; Walter  Strange 

Page,  son  of  the  above,  ob.  1837,  and  Sarah  his 
wife,  ob.  1844,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Richard 
White,  Chamberlain  of  Portsmouth.  All  four 
were  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Nicholas’s, 
Rochester,  Kent.  The  father  of  the  first  men- 
tioned Mr.  Page  married  a Miss  Lane,  whose 

sister  (Mary)  married  the  Hon. Boyle ; and 

the  father  of  this  last  named  Mr.  Page  married 
the  daughter  of  a Mr.  ¥/hite  of  Portsmouth,  but 
I know  nothing  further  of  any  of  them.  Should 
they,  or  any  other  members  of  the  family,  be 
buried  in  Rochester,  I should  be  glad  of  copies  of 
their  epitaphs.  J.  A.  Pn. 

The  word  “Schism.” — What  authority  is  there 
justifying  the  clergy  (or  the  greater  part  of  them) 
in  their  reading  “ heresy  and  sissum  ” instead  of 
“schism?”  I wish  their  reading  had  been  intro- 
duced into  some  “ act  of  uniformity! 

F.  Fitz  Henry. 

Swiss  Song,  “ Fruhling  will  Cho.”  — The 
readers  of  “N.  & Q.,”  who  may  happen  to  have 

[*  Biagio  Rebecca  died  at  his  lodgings  in  Oxford 
Street,  on  Feb,  22,  1808,  aged  seventy-three.  — Ed.] 
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attended  the  performance  at  St.  James’s  Hall  of  the 
Schweitzer  Sanger  Gesellschaft,  must  have  noticed 
the  great  likeness  between  the  patois  song  (“  ge- 
sungen  in  Schweitzer  Mundart”),  “DerFriihling 
will  cho,”  and  our  own  fine  old  song,  “ Somer  is  a 
cumen  in.”  Can  any  of  them  tell  me  whether  the 
likeness  is  a mere  accident  ? Or  whether,  if  it  be 
not  merely  accidental,  the  Swiss  song  is  a modern 
adaptation  of  ours  ? Or  is  it,  like  our  own  song, 
of  remote  antiquity  ? W.  C. 

“ Taking  the  Wall.”  — The  allusion  to  the 
proverb  respecting  a Cambridge  M.A.  (1®*  S.  vi. 
303.;  2’^*^  S.  xi.  351.),  reminds  me  of  Ben  Jon- 
son’s  description  of  Justice  Clement,  of  whom  E. 
Knowell  says  : — 

“ I have  heard  many  of  his  jests  i’th’  University.  They 
say  he  will  commit  a man  for  taking  the  wall  of  his 
horse.”  — Every  Manin  his  Humour,  Act.  III.  Sc.  2. 

Dr.  Grey  here  gives  the  note  : “ Of  this  cast 
was  a celebrated  lawyer  in  our  times,  who  turned 
off  his  man-servant  for  taking  the  wall  of  his  bag.” 
Is  it  known  who  is  the  “ celebrated  lawyer  ” here 
referred  to  ? Ache. 

Justice  Waterton. — In  the  collection  known 
as  the  Lutterell  Ballads,  in  the  British  Museum,  is 
to  be  found  (vol.  ii.  p.  232.)  a poetical  broadside, 
entitled  “ Room  for  Justice,  or  the  Life  and  Death 
of  Justice  Waterton.”  Who  was  the  person  here 
commemorated  ? Grime, 

The  Rev.  Matthew  West. — Where  may  I 
find  any  biographical  particulars  of  the  Rev. 
Matthew  West?  He  was  the  author  of  Female 
Heroism  (Dublin,  1803,)  and  other  publications, 
and  died  in  the  year  1814.  I am  aware  of  what 
appeared  respecting  him,  as  a dramatic  writer,  in 
the  Dublin  University  Magazine,  vol.  xlvi.  p.  141. 
(August,  1855).  Abhba. 


“The  Gentleman’s  Journal.”  — Can  you  fur- 
nish any  particulars  of  this  early  periodical  ? I 
do  not  find  it  noticed  in  Nichols’s  Literary  Anec- 
dotes, or  in  the  new  edition  of  Lowndes’s  Biblio- 
grapher''s Manual.  S.  C. 

[The  Gentleman^ s Journal,  edited  by  Peter  Motteaux, 
commenced  in  January  1691-2,  and  ended  with  Novem- 
ber, 1694,  in  3 vols.  4to.  The  work  was  carried  on  for 
the  first  two  years  in  monthly  numbers.  In  1694,  there 
was  but  one  number  for  January  and  February,  August, 
and  September,  October,  and  November,  when  it  was  dis- 
continued. In  an  annotated  copy  of  VVhincop’s  Scander- 
heg,  Mr.  Flaslewood  has  supplied  the  following  particulars 
of  this  periodical ; — “ The  subjoined  note  on  this  work 
was  written  by  the  late  Mr.  Bindley,  and  was  a loose 
I leaf  in  his  copy.  He  appears  to  have  first  possessed  it  in 
2 vols.,  and  believed  the  same  complete ; and  afterwards, 
on  obtaining  the  third  volume,  transposed  the  leaf  from 
the  one  copy  to  the  other.  I watched  for  it  in  the  Cata- 
logues for  some  years,  and  could  only  obtain  a single 


volume  until  the  sale  of  Mr.  Bindley’s  library.  It  con- 
tains much  local  information  nowhere  else  preserved,  and 
may  be  fitly  appreciated  as  an  useful  and  important  work, 
as  aiding  literary  and  theatrical  inquiries  of  that  period. 

“ Joseph  Haslewood.” 

Note  ^ Mr.  Bindley.  — “ This  book  being  very  irregu- 
larly paged,  and  some  of  the  leaves  likewise  transposed, 
appears  on  a cursory  inspection  to  be  defective ; but  after 
an  accurate  collation,  I find  it  to  be  quite  perfect  and 
complete ; no  more  of  the  work  than  these  two  volumes 
having  been  published.  They  are  very  rarely  to  be  met 
with  entire,  and  are  valuable,  not  only  for  many  pieces 
both  in  prose  and  verse  not  to  be  found  elsewhere ; but 
as  being,  I believe,  the  first  miscellany  of  the  kind  in  our 
language,  and  the  parent,  as  it  were,  of  that  numerous 
issue  of  Magazines,  Journals,  and  Literary  Eeviews,  which 
have  since  almost  deluged  the  public  under  an  endless 
variety  of  forms  and  titles,  not  alwaj’S  to  the  interest  of 
good  taste  and  judicious  criticism.  This  copy  I bought 
at  an  auction  of  books  at  Messrs.  Leigh  & Sotheby’s  in 
York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  the  latter  end  of  January, 
1796,  price  8s.  %d. — T.  B.”] 

Sir  James  Reynolds.  — Any  information,  or 
references  to  books  where  it  may  be  found,  relat- 
ing to  the  life  and  parentage  of  Sir  James  Rey- 
nolds, Knt.,  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer 
from  1730  till  1738,  will  greatly  oblige  M.  A.  P. 

[James  Reynolds,  Esq.,  was  created  Serjeant- at -Law 
Dec.  20,  1714 ; Judge  of  the  King’s  Bench,  March  2, 
1724;  and  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  Ap,  28, 
1730  ; which  last  office  he  resigned  in  1738.  He  died 
Feb.  9,  1738-9,  aged  fifty-three,  and  was  interred  in  St. 
James’s  Church,  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  where,  near  the 
west  end  against  the  north  wall,  is  a very  large  and 
handsome  mural  monument  of  different  marbles  to  his 
memory,  consisting  of  a pedestal  raised  about  fifteen 
inches  from  the  floor,  on  which  is  seated,  facing  the  spec- 
tator, the  figure  of  a Judge  in  his  robes.  In  his  left  hand 
he  holds  a glove,  and  his  right  hand  is  stretched  out  and 
open,  as  in  the  act  of  addressing  the  jury.  This  figure  is 
nearly,  if  not  quite  as  large  as  life.  On  each  side  of  it 
stands  a boy,  one  with  a torch,  the  other  with  a death’s 
head  in  his  hand.  Behind  the  Judge  is  a large  slab  of 
dove-coloured  marble,  above  whMi  is  a compass  pedi- 
ment ; and  on  the  top  of  that  a boy  blowing  a trumpet, 
and  on  each  side  of  him  an  urn.  On  the  front  of  the 
pedestal  on  which  the  Judge  is  sitting,  is  a long  inscrip- 
tion in  Latin,  printed  in  A Description  of  Bury  St.  Ed- 
mund's, ed.  1782,  p.  63.  On  the  same  wall  is  another 
large  mural  monument  to  his  wife,  Mary  Reynolds,  ob. 
18th  July,  1736.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  Judge  was 
knighted.  Another  of  the  same  names  flourished  at  this 
time,  namely,  Sir  James  Reynolds,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas^in  Ireland,  1727 ; and  one  of 
the  Barons  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  England,  1740  : 
ob.  May  20,  1747,  setat.  63.  Vide  Letters  of  the  Rev. 
Jaines  Granger,  1805,  p.  85.] 

Spanish  Periodical. — Some  two  years  ago,  a 
little  duodecimo  periodical,  in  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage, was  instituted  in  London  by  an  English 
gentleman,  assisted  by  Spaniards,  having  for  its 
object  the  propagation  of  Christianity  in  Spain. 
I wish  to  know  something  more  of  this  work.  It 
had  the  title  of  Alba.  I accidentally  saw  one 
number  of  it ; and  as  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  advertised  in  this  country,  I do  not  know 
how  to  search  for  it.  I understood  that  it  circu- 
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lated  largely  in  Spain.  I wish  to  learn  more 
particulars  of  this  little  book.  F.  Fitz  Henry. 

[We  believe  only  one  number  of  El  Alba,  Periodica  de 
Instruccion-  y Recreo,  1854,  price  Cd,  was  ever  published. 
It  bears  the  imprint:  “Londres;  en  la  Iniprenta  Espahola 
de  C.  Wood,  38.  Gracechurch  Street.”] 


RYMER’S  “FCEDERA.” 

(2«*  S.  xi.  408.) 

The  entry  referring  to  “ a book  of  all  the  leagues 
and  treaties,”  quoted  by  Mr.  Raymond  Deea- 
couRT,  cannot  possibly  mean  the  series  of  volumes 
known  as  Rymer’s  Foedera.  The  entry  is  dated 
23  April,  1694,  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  when 
Rymer,  indeed,  was  “ royal  historiographer,”  hav- 
ing succeeded  Shadwell  in  1692.  But  Rymer’s 
Foedera  did  not  commence  appearing  till  ten  years 
later,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  The  first  vo- 
lume came  out  in  1704  : A.  and  J.  Churchill,  Lon- 
don : and  was  slowly  continued  at  intervals  of  many 
months.  As  I possess  the  original  impression  (of  200 
copies  only),  I will  give  the  dates  of  each  tome  — 
tom.  ii.,  1705  ; iii.,  1706  ; iv.,  1707  ; v.,  1708  ; vi. 
1708  ;•  vii.,  1709 ; viil.,  1709;  ix.,  1709;  x.,  1710; 
xi.,  1710;  xii.,  1711  ; xiii.,  1712;  xiv.,  1712;  xv., 
1713;  xvi.,  1715;  xvii.,  1717.  Rymer  died  in 
December,  1713,  during  the  impression  of  the  15th 
tome.  This  accounts  for  the  longer  delay  of  the 
publication  of  tomes  xvi.  and  xvii. ; indeed  it  was 
doubted  for  a time  if  the  work  would  be  con- 
tinued, as  appears  from  a letter,  dated  Oxon. 
July  11,  1714,  from  T.  Hearne  to  Mr.  Anstis, 
wherein  he  writes  : — 

“ I should  be  glad  to  know  whether  Rymer’s  Foedera 
will  be  continued.  He  intended  to  have  published  a 
separate  volume  of  Cntical  Observations.  But  how  well 
he  was  qualified  for  that  I know  not.” 

The  16th  tome  came  out  under  the  editorship  of 
Robert  Sanderson,  thus  announced  on  the  title- 
page  — “ Ex  schedis  Thomse  Rymer  potissimum, 
edidit  Robertus  Sanderson.”  The  17th  seems  lo 
have  been  entirely  the  result  of  Sanderson’s  labours, 
for  we  read  in  the  title-page  — “Accurante 
Roberto  Sanderson,  generoso.”  The  word  “ ac- 
curante  ” being  that  which  was  adopted  by  Rymer. 
There  is,  therefore,  an  inaccuracy  in  Brunet,  and 
various  biographers,  who  ascribe  to  Sanderson  the 
publication  of  the  three  supplemental  volumes 
only,  xviii.  xix.  and  xx. 

Mr.  R.  Deea court  asks  if  this  important  work 
was  a private  speculation  ? Certainly  not.  Rymer 
places  this  notice  on  each  title  page — “In  lucem 
missa  de  mandate  Reginas ; ” and  Sanderson,  “ In 
lucem  missa  de  mandate  Regio  ” (George  I.)  At 
the  end  of  tome  xvii.,  after  the  Index  of  the  whole 
work,  is  appended  •— 

“ Syllabus,  seu  Index  Actorum  MSS.  quse  LIX.  volu- 


minibus  compacta  (praeter  xvii.  tomos  typis  vulgatos) 
collegit  ac  descripsit  Thomas  Rymer.  Qu^e  in  bis  volu- 
minibus  in  Bibliotheca  Cottoniana  nunc  reservatis  conti- 
nentur,  versa  pagina  monstrabit.” 

Then  follow  125  folio  pages  containing,  in  double 
columns,  the  list  of  the  MSS.  of  these  fifty-nine 
volumes,  with  their  titles  and  dates,  arranged  by 
Rymer ; so  that,  although  the  Foedera^  in  its  pre- 
sent matter,  be  so  important  and  voluminous,  yet  it 
only  contains,  apparently,  the  minor  portion  of  the 
“ Acta  MSS.”  Possibly  the  fire  in  the  Cottonian 
library  may  have  destroyed  or  injured  a part  of 
these  volumes ; yet  it  would  appear  that  there 
must  be  still  an  immense  mass  of  such  documents 
unpublished  : the  very  titles  of  which,  as  they  ap- 
pear in  the  17th  vol.  of  Rymer,  are  not  devoid  of 
interest,  and  certainly  excite  the  desire  to  inspect 
the  originals.  I would  here  ask  why  the  republi- 
cation of  the  Foedera  by  Government,  which  was 
commenced  some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  was  sus- 
pended ? John  Williams. 

Arno’s  Court. 


KING  JOHN’S  FIRST  WIFE. 

(2*“'  S.  xi.  266.  357.  398.) 

In  endeavouring  to  ascertain  what  was  the  real 
name  of  the  first  wife  of  John  Lackland,  there  are 
two  points  that  must  be  borne  in  mind  : — 

1.  That,  whatever  her  name,  she  was  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  succeeded  her 
father  as  Countess  of  Gloucester. 

2.  That  after  she  was  divorced  from  King  John 
she  was  twice  married,  first  to  Geoffrey  Mande- 
ville,  Earl  of  Essex,  and  secondly  to  Hubert  de 
Burgh^  Earl  of  Kent. 

Fortunately  for  the  present  inquiry,  these  events 
occurred  within  the  limits  of  the  narrow  period, 
of  which  alone  the  national  records  have  been 
published  by  the  munificence  of  Parliament ; and 
I am  thus  enabled  to  lay  before  your  readers  the 
following  extracts  : — ■ 

“Galfridus  de  MandeviH  finem  fecit  cum  Domino  Rege 

viginti  millia  Marcarum  pro  habenda  in  uxorem  Isa- 

ella  Comitissa  Glouc  cum  omnibus  terris,  tenementis  et 
feodis  quae  ipsam  Isabellam  contingunt,  except’  castro 
Bristol!  et  chaciis  extra  Bristol!  quae  ad  Bristolr  perti- 
nent,” Sec.—Rot.  de  Finihus,  15  Johann,  m.  1. 

“ Sciatis  quod  dedimus  Isabellam  Comitissam  Glouc. 
cognatam  nostrum  Galfrido  de  Mandevill  comiti  Essex’ 
in  uxorem,  cum  omnibus  terris  et  tenementis  et  feodis 
ejusdem  Comitissae,”  &c. — Rot.  Pat.  15°  Johann,  m.  4. ; 
Rot.  Claus.  15°  Johann,  m.  1.  and  2. 

“ Mandatum  est  Vicecomitibus  Suhampt’,  &c.,  quod 
sine  dilatione  plenum  saisinam  habere  faciant  Huberto  de 
Burgo  Justiciario  Angliae  de  omnibus  terris  Isabellae 
Comitisse  Glouc’  quas  dominus  Rex  ei  commisit  custodi- 
endas,”  &c. — Rot.  Lit.  Claus.  1.  Hen.  HI.  m.  11. 

I trust  that  these  extracts  will  be  sufficient  to 
satisfy  W.  S.  that  the  old  pains-taking  authorities 
of  the  Heralds’  College  did  not  go  upon  slight 
grounds  in  assigning  to  the  Countess  of  Gloucester 
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the  name  of  Isahella  ; and  I cannot  but  think  that 
Mr.  Williams  will  readily  acknowledge  that  more 
weight  attaches  to  such  records  than  to  the  state™ 
ment  even  of  a contemporary  chronicler. 

With  respect  to  the  inquiry  made  by  St.  Swith- 
iN,  I am  persuaded  that  your  readers  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  Countess  Isabella  (as  I trust  I 
ma.y  be  permitted  to  call  her),  is  fully  entitled  to 
be  considered  John’s  first  wife.  It  is  true  that 
when  he  was  about  six  years  old,  a marriage  was 
agreed  upon  for  him  with  Alice  or  Agnes^  daughter 
of  Humbert,  surnamed  Le  Saints  Count  of  Mau- 
RiENNE  (a  title  borne  at  that  time  by  the  House 
of  Savoy) ; but  in  the  course  of  a few  months 
the  young  princess  died,  and  within  two  or  three 
years  afterwards,  John,  still  a boy,  was  betrothed 
to  his  cousin,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  whom  (in  fulfilment  of  this  betrothal) 
he  married  in  1189.  Meletes. 


I presume  the  communication  from  Mr.  J.  G. 
Nichols  (p.  416.)  may  be  considered  to  have 
quite  set  at  rest  the  controversy  concerning  the 
name  of  this  lady.  May  I point  out  what  I be- 
lieve to  be  another  mistake  concerning  her  ? My 
researches  on  this  subject  have  led  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  Isabel  was  not  married  to  Hubert 
de  Burgh,  as  stated  by  your  correspondent  W.  S. 
I cannot  discover  that  he  ever  assumed  her  title, 
and  I am  under  the  impression  that  the  passage 
in  the  Close  Rolls  (1  H.  III.),  which  states  that 
the  lands  of  the  Countess  of  Gloucester  have  been 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  Hubert  de  Burgh,  marks 
the  date,  not  of  any  third  marriage  of  Isabel,  but 
of  her  death.  Had  she  been  given  in  marriage  to 
Hubert,  the  grant  surely  would  have  run  in  the 
same  terms  as  on  her  marriage  to  Geoffrey  de 
Mandeville,  — “ Know  that  we  have  given  Isabel, 
Countess  of  Gloucester,  to  Geoffrey  de  Mande- 
ville to  wife,”  &c. 

Permit  me  to  offer  my  most  grateful  thanks  to 
Mr.  Nichols  for  information  which  will  be  of 
much  service  to  me. 

If  the  Editor’s  patience  is  not  quite  exhausted, 
I beg  leave  to  add  a few  words  to  St.  Swithin.  I 
think  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  John  was  thrice 
married,  as  his  alliance  with  Alice  (or  Agnes)  of 
Maurianna  was  merely  a betrothal  in  infancy,  and 
was  terminated  by  her  death  while  still  a child. 

St.  Swithin  is  mistaken  in  calling  her  the 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Morton:  she  was  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Umberto  III.,  Count  of  Mau- 
rianna (the  ancient  name  of  Savoy),  and  Faydida 
of  Toulouse.  (See  Anderson’s  Royal  Genealogies.') 
English  writers  frequently  corrupt  Maurianna  into 
Mortaigne.)  from  which  I suspect  St.  Swithin’s 

mistake  has  arisen.  Hermentrude. 

• ■ 

In  answer  to  St.  Swithin,  I wish  to  ob- 
serve that  my  expression  of  “ first  wife  ” was  in 


reply  to  Hermentrude,  who  thus  designated  the 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester.  We  really 
meant  John’s  first  queen.  As  to  Alice,  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Morton,  is  it  after  all  clear  tluit  she 
became  the  wife  of  John  ? There  was  a hetrotli- 
ment  in  the  year  1173,  when  John,  born  in  1166, 
was  only  seven  years  old.  Alice  was  still  younger. 
Matthew  Paris  says  : — 

“Anno  Domini  m.clxxiii.  Rex  Anglorura  Henricus 
Johanni  filio  suo,  cognomento  Sine  terra,  vix  septennem 
filiam  Huberti  Comitis  de  Moriana  primogenitam  ...  in 
sponsam  accepit.”  Angl.  p.  122.  ed.  Tigur.) 

And  in  Rymer  (vol.  i.  p.  33.)  there  is  recorded 
the  “ Cirographum  inter  Regera  et  Comitem  Mau- 
rianas  de  matrimonio  inter  Joh.  filium  Regis  et 
Aalis  Comitis  filiam.”  By  this  contract  the  king 
received  a large  amount  of  territory,  and  on  his 
part  — 

“ Incontinent!  verb  mittet  Rex  Comiti  Mille  Marcas 
Argenti;  et  quam  citb  filiam  Comitis  recipiet,  ad  minus 
habebit  alias  mille  marcas  argenti ; et  quicquid  fuerit  de 
duobus  millibus  ma’  cis  residuum,  recipiet  Comes  quando 
matrimonium  inter  filium  Regis  et  filiam  Comitis  fuerit 
contractum  per  legithnam  cetatem,  vel  Romanse  Ecclesim 
dispensationem.” 

But  when  did  the  marriage  take  place  ? John 
took  the  Earl  of  Gloucester’s  daughter  to  wife  in 
1189.  He  was  then  twenty- three  years  old. 
When  did  Alice  die  ? Did  she  live  to  a mar- 
riageable age  ? I cannot  at  present  answer  this 
question.  Perhaps  St.  Swithin  will  kindly  do  so. 

In  reply  to  W.  S.,  I beg'  to  say,  that  if  there 
exist  any  contemporary  documents,  such  as  wills 
and  donations,  in  which  the  name  of  the  Earl  of 
Gloucester’s  daughter  is  written  “Isabel,”  that 
will  decide  the  question,  in  opposition  to  any  his- 
torian or  chronicler.  I have  failed  to  find  any 
such  document  alluded  to  among  the  books  in  my 
possession  — such  as  Rymer,  the  Monasticon,  and 
others.  I should  be  glad  to  know  what  the  fact 
is.  If  such  documents,  however,  do  not  exist, 
then  I should  be  inclined  to  prefer  the  authority 
of  Matthew  Paris  to  that  of  other  chroniclers. 
• However,  I do  not  despair  of  finding  the  right  so- 
lution of  the  difficulty.  John  Williams. 

Arno’s  Court. 


ANTHEM. 

(2«'i  S.  xi.  367.  457.) 

The  derivation  given  by  Dr.  Rimbault  ap- 
pears to  be  in  the  main  correct,  although  it  would 
perhaps  be  advisable  to  substitute  (rh)  avricpu- 
vov  {^anthem  in  anc.  Greek),  or  the  mid. -Latin 
antiphona^,  for  the  adjective  he  gives,  antiphonal, 

* Bescherelle,  s.  v.  antienne,  gives  this  derivation,  and 
so  does  Wedgwood  in  his  Etymol.  Diet.  The  latter  also 
compares  the  Angl.-Sax.  antefn,  and  just  mentions  stefn 
and  stem,  though  he  does  not  give  the  meaning  of  stefn, 
nor  say  in  what  sense  he  uses  stem. 
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of  winch  at  any  rate  the  I forms  no  part  of  the 
root.  As,  however,  the  derivation  is  one  which 
is  by  no  means  obvious,  and  can  hardly  be  ac- 
cepted by  those  who  are  unwilling  to  investigate 
the  matter,  perhaps  I may  be  allowed  to  endea- 
vour to  trace  the  steps  % which  antijphona  has 
become  anthem. 

Antiphona  (Ital.  and  Span,  anti/ona,  Port,  anti- 
fona  or  antiphona,  mod.  Gr.  avTKposvia)  seems  first 
to  have  become  corrupted  into  antQphone * * * §  *,  for  in 
old  Engl,  we  find  ant^phne  (Halliwell),  and  in 
Angl.-Sax.  antefn.  Now  antefn  became  antem, 
the  form  used  by  Chaucer,  in  the  same  way  that 
the  Angl.-Sax.  s^efen,  voice,  was  sometimes  writ- 
ten in  its  oblique  cases  stemne  (instead  of  ste^ne)^ 
whence  the  Dutch  6'^em  and  the  Germ. 
Similarly,  the  Iceland.  6’tafn,  the  end  or  prow  of  a 
ship,  Angl.-S.  s/efn.  Germ.  {yorder)ste\ej\.,  Dan. 
{Frem-^  or  For-stawTi)^  became  in  Swed.  (Fram)- 
stam,  and  in  Engl.  5^^m. 

Finally,  the  relation  of  antem  to  anthem  is  the 
same  as  that  of  ie  (old  Engl.),  and  iat  (Lanc.)t, 
to  thee  and  that. 

Antem  must  therefore  be  divided  ante-m^  the 
m being  all  that  is  left  of  phona  or  ^cav^. 

The  French  antienne  must  be  divided  anti’enne^ 
the  ertne  corresponding  to  the  m in  antem.  The 
hlid.  Lat.  antiphona  probably  became  antiphne\ 
(cf.  antephne  supra).,  this  antiphene  this  anti- 
phenne^  and  then  by  the  elision  of  the  ph.,  antienne. 
So  the  Lat.  Stephanus  (Ital.  Steykno,  Span.  Este- 
?ian,  Engl.  Stephen  or  Stewen)  probably  became 
Estephane^  Estiphene,  Estiphenne  (like  chretieime 
from  chrzstioTia),  Estienne^  E'tienne  (the  present 
Fr.  word),  in  which  the  enne  corresponds  to  the 
phanus. 

In  Engl,  the  letter  v frequently  becomes  elided, 
e.  g.  e'en  for  even.,  se'nnight  for  sevennight. 

The  only  connection  between  anthem  and  a/?.- 
thymn  seems  to  be  that  they  are  both  compounded 
with  avri,  and  both  have  the  same  signification. 
Anthymn  was  evidently  formed  from  &vdv^vos  (a 
Greek  word  coined  for  the  occasion),  and  there- 
fore signified  a hymn  sung  by  alternate  voices.  It 
is  then,  perhaps,  a more  appropriate  term  than 
anthem  (antiphon),  which  can  only  signify  an 
alternation  of  sounds,  and  might  therefore  just  as 


* I cannot  think  of  any  example  in  which  avrt  has  be- 
come corrupted  into  ante,  but  ante  has  frequently  become 
anti.  Thus  antechamber  is  frequently,  but  incorrectly, 
written  antichamber.  So  too  we  always  find  anticipo, 
antistes ; though  they  are  compounded  with  ante.  The 
French  always  write  antichambre,  antidater. 

t See  Halliwell. 

j The  o was  readily  elided,  because,  as  shown  above,  it 
was  pronounced  short  in  the  mod.  lang.  derived  from  the 
Lat.,  the  stress  being  laid  upon  the  i. 

§ In  Port.  I find  antiphen  or  antifen  (an  orthographical 
mark),  probably  from  the  same  root.  The  French  com- 
monly preserve  the  Gr.  ph,  and  do  not  change  it  into  f 
and  Vf  like  the  Ital.  and  Spanish. 


properly  be  applied  to  the  responsive  grunts  of 
two  pigs  as  to  the  answering  strains  of  two  (or 
more)  human  beings.  Possibly  some  pedant,  ima- 
gining that  anthem,  which  (at  any  rate  in  the  form 
antem)  seems  to  be  the  older  word,  was  derived 
from  auTL  and  '^yvos,  thought  he  would  display  his 
learning,  and  so  wrote  anthymn.  F.  Chance. 

What  Lowth  has  termed  parallelism  in  Hebrew 
poetry,  Buxtorflf  had  explained  in  his  “ Tractatus 
Brevis  de  Prosodia  Metrica,”  at  the  end  of  his 
Grammar,  the  first  hemistich  being  named 
the  door  or  entrance,  the  last  ‘l^b,  the  close  or  con^ 
elusion  of  the  metre.  The  thirty-one  accents, 
distinct  from  the  vowel  points,  in  use  by  the 
Jews,  represent,  each  of  them,  one  or  more  notes, 
or  a phrase  of  music ; and  although  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  these  are  the  tones  In  which  David 
sung  the  Psalms,  they  are  nevertheless  the  nearest 
approximation  thereto  which  we  at  present  pos- 
sess. Dr.  Hook  {Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury,  i.  2.  p.  110.)  says  : — 

“ St.  Ambrose  introduced  into  the  Western  Church  the 
system  of  chanting  which  had  prevailed  in  Antioch  so 
early  as  the  year  107,  improving  what  he  imported,  but 
venerating  a style  of  music  which  had  probably  been  in- 
herited from  the  Jews.  Gregory,  following  his  example, 
increased  the  number  of  ecclesiastical  tones.” 

But  singing  in  course  or  alternately  rh  cwrl- 
which  was  an  institution  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  was  first  introduced  at  Antioch,  accord- 
ing to  Theodoret  (Hist.  Eccles.  ii.  24.),  about  350. 
We  may  infer  however,  from  the  parallelism  of 
the  Psalms,  that  they  were  originally  sung  by 
course,  or  alternately  by  different  members  of  the 
choir,  perhaps  placed  in  different  parts  or  sides  of 
the  Temple,  as  is  now  done  in  our  cathedrals. 
Our  term  anthem  being  traced  backwards  to  the 
French  antienne,  the  Italian  antifona,  and  the 
Latin  antiphona,  has  its  origin  in  the  Greek  avrl- 
(pcavov.  (Socrates,  Hist.  Eccles.,  vi.  8.)  The  prac- 
tice of  the  Arians  singing  hymns  and  anthems  as 
they  walked  in  procession  by  torch-light  is  men- 
tioned by  Sozomen  (Hist.  Eccles.  viii.  8.).  The 
anthems,  as  sung  in  some  of  our  churches,  where 
two  stand  together  to  sing  the  duet,  one  alone  for 
the  solo,  three  for  the  trio,  and  all  rise  to  join  in 
the  chorus,  is  an  extension  of  the  duplicate  or 
double  chorus  singing,  which  was  probably  the 
original  avri^oevov  or  anthem.  The  strophe  and 
antistrophe  of  the  Greek  drama  is  analogous  to 
this,  with  the  addition  of  motion  from  left  to 
right  and  vice  versa.  Johnson’s  derivation  of 
anthem  from  anthhymnus  is  void  of  historical  and 
etymological  authority.  (See  Bousseau,  Diet,  de 
Musique,  i.  39.)  T.  J.  Buckton. 

Lichfield.  - 


* This  ecclesiastical  term  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  classical  word 
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I should  think  there  could  be  no  “ difference  of 
opinion”  about  the  etymology  of  anthem,  as  given 
by  Dr.  Rimbadlt,  — avrl<poova,  neut.  plur.,  is  the 
word  used  in  ecclesiastical  Greek.  Du  Dresne 
quotes  from  the  proceedings  against  Cyril  in  the 
Council  of  Ephesus  : “ im  rh  TraXdrtoy,  if/aA- 

XovTes  avTLCpccpad' 

Johnson  was  misled  by  the  th^  which  however  is 
a modern  corruption.  Chaucer  writes  aritem  in 
the  Prioress's  Tale^  1358-9  : 

“ To  me  she  came,  and  bad  me  for  to  sing 
This  antem  veraily  in  my  dying,”  &c. 

And  the  word  comes  naturally  from  the  Greek 
through  the  Saxon  antefn^  for  which  Bosworth 
gives  a very  strange  etymology.  The  vulgar  have 
preserved,  as  they  very  often  do,  the  old  (or 
Chaucer’s)  pronunciation.  It  would  account  for 
the  final  w,  if  we  could  find  such  a word  as  avTi- 
(bcivrjfxa,  but  unfortunately  there  is  no  such  word. 


I am  not  a little  surprised  to  see  your  excellent 
correspondent  Dr.  Rimbault  wander  so  far  with 
regard  to  the  etymology  of  the  word  Anthem.  It 
is,  undoubtedly,  an  antiphonal  song,  but  not  de- 
rived from  avTi  and  <pwvh> 

Dr.  Barrow  (see  ante,  p.  367.)  suggests  the  ety- 
mology, which  Dr.  Johnson  confirms.  It  is  really 
anthymn,  from  avA  and  vp.vos,  the  t being  ^ changed 
into  in  consequence  of  the  aspirate  with  which 
the  latter  word  commences  ; so  that  we  obtain, 
first  anthymn,  then  anthem.  W. 


HAMMOND  THE  POET’S  MOTHER. 

(2^*^  S.  xi.  348.  430.) 

“The  confusion  touching  the  subject  of  Ham- 
mond’s mother”  has  become  worse  confounded 
by  the  introduction  by  Dr.  Doran  himself,  of  an 
absurd  blunder  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  : and  Dr.  Doran 
is  in  error  also  in  stating  that  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole, first  Earl  of  Orford,  had  but  one  sister.  It 
IS  .seldom  such  men  as  these  are  caught  tripping, 
and  when  they  are,  it  is  very  gratifying  to  be 
able  to  set  them  right. 

Sir  R.  Walpole  had  three  sisters  ;~1.  Mary, 
Lady  Turner ; 2.  Dorothy,  Lady  Townshend  ; 
and  3.  Susan  or  Susanna,  the  wife  of  Anthony 
Hammond,  Esq.  of  Wotton,  co.  Norfolk,  but  that 
Anthony  was  no  more  related  to  the  elegiac  poet 
James  Plammond  than  he  was  to  Dr.  Johnson 
himself.  The  commission  of  such  an  error  is 
the  more  excusable  when  we  reflect  under  what 
circumstances  the  Lives  of  the  Poets  were  written  ; 
but  it  has  been  the  means  of  misleading  many  who 
have  relied  on  the  usual  value  of  that  great  man’s 
assertions.  Johnson  must  have  jumped  at  the 
conclusion  that  Walpole’s  brother-in-law  was  the 


father  of  his  hero ; but  the  bestowal  of  very  little 
pains  would  have  proved  to  him  that  he  could  not 
possibly  have  been  so.  Mr.  Hammond  of  Wotton 
was  of  an  entirely  distinct  family  to  that  of  the 
poet ; the  former  is  now  represented  by  his  direct 
descendant,  Anthony  Hamond,  Esq,,  ofWestacre 
High  House,  near  Swaffharn,  who  was  high  sherifi* 
of  Norfolk  some  twenty-five  years  since ; while 
Anthony  Hammond,  the  father  of  James,  was  of 
the  family  of  Hamon,  Plammon,  or  Hammond,  of 
St.  Alban’s  Court,  near  Nonington  in  Kent,  the 
present  owner  of  which  is  William  Hammond, 
Esq.,  High  Sheriff  in  1846. 

The  following  detailed  information  will,  I trust, 
satisfactorily  clear  up  all  the,  at  present,  apparent 
discrepancies: — 

Sir  William  Hammond,  Knt.  of  St.  Alban’s 
Court,  who  died  in  1615,  married  Elizabeth,  dau. 
of  Anthony  Aucher,  Esq.  of  Bishopshourne  (whose 
wife  was  Margaret,  dau.  of  Archbishop  Sandys). 
Of  the  numerous  issue  of  this  marriage,  I need 
only  make  mention  of  his  son  and  successor  An- 
thony, of  St.  Alban’s  Court,  and  of  his  daughter 
Mary,  who  married  at  Bishopshourne  in  1621 
Thomas  (afterwards  Sir  Thomas)  Stanley,  father 
of  Thomas  Stanley  the  poet.  The  son  Anthony 
(doubtless  named  after  his  grandfather  Aucher) 
died  in  1661,  leaving  four  sons  and  several  daugh- 
ters. From  the  eldest  son  the  present  Mr.  Ham- 
mond of  St.  Alban’s  Court,  is  sixth  in  descent ; 
and  the  third  son  was  “ Silver-tongued  ” Anthony 
Hammond,  of  Somersham  Place,  co.  Hunts,  M.P. 
for  Huntingdon,  and  Commissioner  of  the  Navy. 
He  married  at  Tunbridge  in  1694,  Jane,  dau.  of 
Sir  Walter  Clarges,  Bart,  (nephew  of  Anne 
Clarges,  who  was  wife  of  General  Monk,  Duke  of 
Albemarle),  and  had,  with  other  issue,  James 
Hammond,  author  of  the  Aore  Elegies,  and  M.P. 
for  Truro.  S.  T. 

The  mistake  in  the  biographical  notice  of  James 
Hammond  which  is  prefixed  to  his  Poetical  Works 
is  pointed  out  in  Chalmers’  Biog.  Diet.  And  the 
correctness  of  the  Tunbridge  entry  is  proved  (if 
proof  be  needed)  by  autobiographical  entries  in 
a common-place  book  of  Anthony  Hammond,  the 
father  of  the  poet,  which  is  preserved  (together 
with  several  other  note-books  in  his  own  hand- 
writing), among  Dr.  Rawlinson’s  MSS.  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  MS.  A.  245.  Among  these 
entries  we  read  as  follows  : — 

“ 1677.  6 Oct.  My  wife,  Jane  Clarges,  was  born  at 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  past  six  in  the  evening,  or 
thereabouts. 

“ 1694.  18  Feb.  I saw  Mrs.  Jane  Clarges  at  St.  James’s 
Church,  in  Jermyn  Street. 

“ 1 Mar.  1 came  from  Somersham  to  London  upon  y® 
proposal  of  Mrs.  Jane  Clarges. 

“ 14  Aug.  I was  marry’d  at  Tunbridge,  and  went  from 
thence  to  Northiem. 

“ 1710.  22  May.  My  son  James  born. 
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“ 1712.  20  March.  Jemmy’s  commission  for  ensign  in 
Lord  Slane’s  regiment  was  to  be  dated,  the  ensign’s 
commission  ■\vhorn  he  succeeded  being  then  vacant.” 

W.  D.  Macray. 


At  tlie  general  election  in  1741  Hammond  was 
returned  for  Truro  ; and  in  the  list  of  members 
given  by  Chandler  in  his  History  and  Proceedings 
of  the  House  of  Commons^  he  appears  as 
Hamm.ond^  Esq. ; so  that  whatever  doubt  there 
may  be  as  to  the  sincerity  of  his  love,  or  the 
goodness  of  his  verses,  I do  not  conceive  there 
can  be  any  as  to  his  name.  The  parliamentary 
career  of  the  poet  was  but  short.  On  the  10th  of 
June,  1742,  a new  writ  was  ordered  for  Truro  in 
the  room  of  James  Hammond^  Esq-,  deceased. 

Lumen. 


SHAKSPEARE  MUSIC. 

(2"^  S.  ix.  175.) 

Portions  of  the  welLknown  speech  of  Viola 
{Twelfth  Night,  Act  II.),  have  been  set  to  music 
at  least  three  times.  All  are  supposed  to  know 
Haydn’s  setting,  as  a solo  canzonet,  which,  be- 
ginning at  “ She  never  told  her  love,”  closes  with 
the  words,  “ Smiling  at  grief,”  omitting  the  inter- 
mediate words,  “ And  with  a green  and  yellow  melan- 
choly.” Then  there  is  Dr.  Harrington’s  setting  as 
a terzetto  (about  1800?),  which  is  styled  “Viola’s 
Account  of  her  own  conceal’d  Love,  in  Shak- 
speare’s  Twelfth  Night.”  This  composition  opens 
with  the  third  line  (“  My  father  had  a daughter  ”), 
of  Viola’s  preceding  speech,  and  closes  with  the  in- 
terrogation, “ was  not  this  love  indeed  ? ” which 
immediately  follows  the  words  “ smiling  at  grief.” 
The  third  setting  (perhaps  about  1842),  is  a duet 
for  two  sopranos,  by  Mr.  George  Nicks  ; the  open- 
ing and  closing  words  the  same  as  in  Haydn’s 
canzonet,  but  the  words  omitted  in  that  are  re- 
tained in  this  duet,  which  has  a quaint  dedication 
to  the  ladies  by  whom  it  was  originally  sung,  and 
terminating  thus  : — 

“ In  a free  country  (merry  old  England),  which 
abounds  with  discerning  and  deserving  young  cavaliers, 
there  can  be  no  fear  that  either  of  you  will  be  doomed  to 
sit  — 

— ‘ like  patience  on  a monument, 

Smiling  at  grief.’  ” 

The  first  song  of  the  Clown  (in  Twelfth  Nighf), 
“ O ! mistress  mine,”  has  had  at  least  five  settings. 
One  of  these  is  in  Mr.  Chappell’s  work,  Music  of 
the  Olden  Time;  one  by  Mr.  J.  Addison  (1800?), 
and  another  by  Mr.  W.  Linley  in  his  Dramatic 
Songs  of  Shahespeare.  These  are  solos,  Mr.  Lin- 
ley refers  to  a setting  of  these  words  as  a glee  by 
Mr.  R.  J.  Stevens,  and  there  is  one  by  the  Mar- 
gravine of  Anspach,  as  I learn  from  the  following 
heading  to  a piece  of  music  which  I lately  met 
with  — 

0 J mistress  mine  f a fayouritp  Madrigttb  composed 


by  her  Serene  Highness  the  Margravine  of  Anspach,  and 
adapted  for  two  voices,  by  Joseph  Major.” 

Of  the  Clown’s  second  song,  “ Come  away.  Death,” 
sung  to  the  Duke  Orsino,  I have  also  found  five 
settings.  The  earliest  is  by  Dr.  Arne  (about 
1740),  and  sung  by  Mr.  Lowe.  Another,  also  as 
solo,  by  Mr.  Linley,  who,  apparently,  was  unac- 
quainted with  Dr.  Arne’s  composition.  A third 
is  anonymous  (by  a lady)  about  1800  (?),  and  two 
in  the  glee  form  ; the  earliest  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Ste- 
vens, and  the  other  by  ]\Ir.  G.  A.  Macfarren. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  that  Mr.  Linley,  in  his 
notice  of  this  “song,”  is  hardly  reconciled  to, 
Shakspeare’s  introduction  of  it  in  such  a part  as 
that  of  the  Clown.  Mr.  Linley  was  an  accom- 
plished gentleman,  and  a true  Shakspearian,  yet 
perhaps  he  has  not  here  shown  a due  considera- 
tion of  this  particular  matter.  These  are  his 
words:  — 

“ From  the  Duke’s  interesting  description  of  the  latter 
song  (‘  Come  away,  Death  ’)  to  Cesario,  Shakespeare  evi- 
dently meant  that  it  should  be  sung  with  pathetic  ex- 
pression ; but  one  is  not  prepared  to  expect  or  relish  it 
from  the  Clown  : there  is  nothing  ludicrous  in  the  words, 
and  the  plaintive  wildness  which  they  seem  to  demand 
from  music,  could  not,  by  any  aid  or  preparation,  be  given 
by  the  Clown,  so  as  to  produce  a feeling  of  melancholy. 
It  would  be  more  likely  to  excite  laughter.” 

It  is  remarkable  that  Shakspeare,  almost  as  if 
to  meet  similar  objections  to  the  foregoing,  has 
made  the  duke  ask  for  the  song  in  such  a way  as 
to  indicate  that  he  has  no  idea  that  it  was  a Clown, 
in  any  lower  sense  of  the  word,  who  sang  it. 
Here  is  that  portion  of  the  dialogue  which  invol- 
ves the  point  in  question,  and  I would  suggest 
that  the  whole  scene  will  bear  study  in  relation  to 
the  special  objections  of  Mr.  Linley  : — 

“ Duke.  Give  me  some  music.  — Now  good  morrow, 
friends ; 

Now,  good  Cesario,  but  that  piece  of  song,  ^ 

That  old  and  antique  song  we  heard  last  night ; 
Methought  it  did  relieve  my  passion  much 
More  than  light  airs  and  recollected  terms. 

Of  these  most  brisk  and  giddy-paced  times. 

“ Curio.  He  is  not  here,  so  please  your  lordship,  that 
should  sing  it. 

“ Duke.  Who  was  it  ? 

“ Curio.  Feste,  the  jester,  my  lord,  a fool,  that  the  lady 
Olivia’s  father  took  much  delight  in;  he  is  about  the 
house.” 

Now,  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  imagine  that  the 
Clown,  in  addition  to  his  marked  abilities  as  a wit, 
had  the  gift  of  a fine  voice,  and  a real  love  and 
knowledge  of  music,  there  need  not,^  possibly,  be 
any  such  discrepancy  felt  as  Mr.  Linley  appre- 
hended. That  the  Clown  had  the  voice  is  evident 
from  the  admiration  which  he  excites  in  that  re- 
spect, and  that  he  felt  himself  to  be  quite  at  home 
in  di&rent  styles  of  song,  seems  indicated  by  the 
easy  way  in  which  he  asks  Sir  Toby  and  Sir  An- 
drew whether  they  would 

Have  a love  song  or  a song  of  good  society  ? ” 

And  his  answer  to  the  duke,  when  he  has  finished 
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his  pathetic  song,  and  the  former,  giving  him 

money,  says  — 

“ There’s  for  thy  pains,” 

has  far  more  significancy  if  understood  as  painting 
a truth  as  to  the  Clown’s  real  love  of  music,  than 
if  taken  merely  as  a play  upon  the  Duke’s  words. 

“ Clown.  No  pains.  Sir ; I take  pleasure  in  singing,  Sir.” 

From  this  point  of  view,  the  Clown’s  reply  has  a 
double- edge  to  it : one,  the  mere  play  upon  words, 
for  his  character  of  Jester  ; and  the  other  marking 
his  feeling  for  such  music  as  that  which  he  has 
just  performed,  and  his  consciousness  that  he  is 
competent  to  please  such  a duke  as  is  Orsino, 
“ noble  in  nature  as  in  name.” 

The  circumstance  that  Dr.  Arne’s  setting  of 
“Come  away.  Death,”  has  the  name  of  Mr.  Lowe 
(a  favourite  in  his  day,  and  of  whom  _Dr.  Burney 
says  that  he  had  the  finest  tenor  voice  he  ever 
heard),  as  the  original  singer,  made  me  curious  to 
ascertain  whether  that  singer  had  undertaken  the 
part  of  the  Clown  ; and  I applied  to  a friend,  who 
has  paid  particular  attention  to  dramatic  things 
for  information  as  to  that  point.  The  following 
passage  is  from  his  reply  : — 

“ Lowe  certainly  never  played  Clown  in  Twelfth  Night. 
But  it  was  not  unusual  for  one  man  to  do  the  speaking, 
and  another  the  singing  in  characters  like  that.  Lorenzo, 
in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  for  example,  had  a singing 
double,  I know,  in  Garrick’s  time.” 

Thus,  it  appears,  that  upon  the  stage  the  quali- 
ties necessary  for  the  personation  of  the  Clown, 
are  scarcely  to  be  found  united  in  one  man.  Per- 
haps the  more  the  Clown  in  Twelfth  Night  is 
studied,  in  his  character  and  qualifications,  the 
more  he  would  be  found  to  be,  like  the  melan- 
choly of  Jaques,  “ compounded  of  many  simples, 
extracted  from  many  objects.”  Alfred  Roffe. 

Somer’s  Town. 


Sir  Henry  Spelman  (2*’'^  S.  xi.  405.)  — “In 
1634  he  occurs  as  Treasurer  of  the  Guiana  Com- 
pany, and  probably  held  that  office  in  1632.” 
The  Colonial  Calendar  of  State  Papers  lately 
published  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  supplies  additional  information  for  the 
biography  of  this  distinguished  antiquary.  In  a 
“ Brief  Relation  of  the  present  State  of  the  Busi- 
ness of  Guiana,”  dated  20  June,  1627,  we  find 
Sir  Henry  Spelman  chosen  Treasurer  of  the  Com- 
pany (p.  85.)  As  his  name  “ occurs  as  Treasurer 
in  1634,”  he  must  doubtless  therefore  have  held 
that  office  in  1632.  As  early  as  July  1622,  he 
was  one  of  the  Council  for  Hew  England  (p.  31.), 
of  which  he  appears  to  have  been  an^  active 
member,  from  the  numerous  allusions  to  his  name 
in  the  minutes  of  that  Corporation.  On  25th 
April,  1635,  he  was  one  of  the  council  present 
who  “ thought  fit  to  publish  to  posterity,”  in  the 
form  of  a “ Declaration,”  their  reasons  and  ne- 


cessities for  resignation  of  the  Great  Charter  of 
the  Corporation  (pp.  2045.) 

There  are  some  curious  allusions  in  the  same 
Calendar  to  a Capt.  Henry  Spelman.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  “ Report  of  Proceedings  in  ^the 
[first]  General  Assembly  convened  at  James  City 
in  Virginia,  30  July,  1619,”  we  read  that  — 

“Capt.  Henry  Spelman,  who  confessed  to  having 
spoken  to  the  Indians  very  irreverently  and  maliciously 
against  the  Government,  was  degraded  of  his  title  at 
the  head  of  his  troop,  and  condemned  to  seven  years’ 
servitude  to  the  colony,  as  interpreter  to  the  Governor. 

(li-  22.) 

He  appears,  however,  to  have  been  restored  to 
his  rank  before  the  seven  years  were  expired,  as 
in  1623  he  was  sent  forth  with  twenty-six  well- 
armed  men  to  trade  with  the  Indians,  who  took 
them  all  prisoners  (pp.  43.  56.) 

Can  this  Capt.  Henry  have  been  the  subsequent 
Sir  Henry  Spelman  ? W.  Noel  Sainsbury. 

Armorials  in  Architecture  (2'"'^  S.  xi.  330.) 
The  information  that  you  were  so  kind  as  to 
furnish  respecting  the  arms  of  Henry  of  Blois, 
the  founder  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Cross,  has  led 
to  a singular  discovery.  There  is  on  one  of  the 
arches  in  the  oldest  part  of  the  church  a very 
remarkable  moulding,  having  something  the  ap- 
pearance of  a Greek  fret.  It  was  evidently 
original  work,  and  not  inserted  subsequently. 
He*nce  the  question  arose,  “ What  has  that  classic 
moulding  to  do  in  a building  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury ? ” But  it  is  now  evident  that  what  was 
supposed  to  bear  the  likeness  of  a Grecian  fret, 
was  in  fact  taken  from  the  cotise  potentee,  forming 
part  of  the  arms  of  the  founder.  It  is  stated  that 
coats  of  arms  were  not  used  in  the  way  of  archi- 
tectural ornamentation  till  after  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. The  present  Instance  appears  to  illustrate 
one  of  the  first  steps  that  led  towards  their  being 
applied  to  that  purpose.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  ascertain  whether,  in  any  other  building  of 
about  the  same  date,  there  are  any  architectural 
devices  to  be  found  that  can  be  traced  to  armo- 
rial bearings  ? P.  S.  Carey. 

Family  of  Lawrence  (2"^  S.  xi.  87.)  — Ab- 
sence from  England  has  prevented  my  earlier 
attention  to  Mr.  Watts’s  request. 

The  pedigree  of  Sir  James  Lawrence,  Knight 
of  Malta,  is  to  be  found  in  the  following  works, 
&c. : — 

1.  In  a note  on  the  Sonnet  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  m 
Sir  Egerton  Brydges’  edition  of  Milton. 

2.  In  the  Gentlemaifs  Magazine  for  the  years 
1815,  1829. 

3.  Burke’s  General  Armorie,  “ Lawrence  of 
Fairfield,  Jamaica.” 

4.  In  the  will  of  Mrs.  Catherine  Franklyn,  al- 
luded to  In  a late  number  of  “ N.  & Q.” 

5.  MS.  W.  I.  registers  presented  to  British 
Museum  by  Capt.  L.  Archer. 
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An  intimate  friend  of  Sir  James  Lawrence 
used  to  tell  me  that  he  frequently  alluded  to  the 
“ hiightly  privileges  ” in  France^  of  his  order,  be- 
fore the  Kevolution  and  after  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons ; but  I apprehend  that  the  privi- 
leges were  simply  honorary.  Perhaps  Sir  James 
joined  the  order  of  Malta  in  France  (?). 

Many  of  the  collateral  descendants  of  Sir  James 
are  to  be  found  in  Lancashire,  Wilts,  &C.5  and  in 
the  army. 

The  present  family  of  “ Abinger  ” derives  from 
a common  ancestor  with  the  above  Lawrences^  a 
daughter  of  John  Lawrence  of  Fairfield  having 
married  a Mr.  Anglin,  whose  daughter  became 
the  wife  of  Mr.  R.  Scarlett,  and  mother  of  the 
first  Lord  Abinger.*  Spal. 

Roman  Horseshoes  (2”'^  S.  xi.  469.)  — The 
Latin  term  for  a horseshoe  is  equi  solea.  Hero  is 
said  by  Suetonius  to  have  shod  his  mules  with 
silver : — 

“ Nunquam  carrucis  minus  mille  fecisse  iter  traditur, 
soleis  mularum  argenteis,  canusinatis  mulionibus.” — Suet. 
Nero,  cap.  xxx. 

w. 

Reynolds,  George,  LL.D.  (2'^*^  S.  xi.  350. 
399.)  — - A kind  friend  has  supplied  us  with  ex- 
tracts from  the  registers  of  St.  Andrew,  Holborn. 
Among  them  is  this  entry  : — 

“ 1724,  Dec.  3.  George  Reynolds,  B.C.L.,  and  Chan- 
cellor of  Dioc.  of  Peterburrow,  and  Ann  Thomson  of  St. 
Neot’s,  Hunts,  by  my  Lord  Bp.  of  Lincoln,  his  father.” 

George  Reynolds  took  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in 
1726.  According  to  Graduati  Cantabrigienses, 

* Susanna,  an  elder  daughter  of  the  above  John  Law- 
rence, married  {circa  1748)  a Mr.  Lawrence  Lawrence, 
who  had  spent  his  earlier  years  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland,  and  who  claimed  to  represent  the  family  of 
Lawrence  of  Iver  (a  distinct  family  from  that  of  St.  Ives, 
to  which  his  wife  belonged).  This  Lawrence  Lawrence 
was  in  some  way  nearlj"  related  to  the  famil}^  of  the  cele- 
brated William  Penn,  as  shown  in  the  curious  genealo- 
gical ( I ) will  of  his  daughter  Mrs.  Catherine  Franklyn 
(as  above),  who  died  at  a very  advanced  age.  In  this 
lady’s  will  mention  is  made  of  her  niece  Mrs.  Ann  Edgar 
(who  ultimately  became  the  sole  representative  of  Law- 
rence Lawrence.)  She  was  the  wife  of  Alexander  Edgar, 
and  her  father  was  Henry  Gordon,  the  son  of  another 
Gordon  by  his  wife  Ann  Taaffe,  the  daughter  of  Chris- 
topher Taaffe  of  the  county  Louth.  Mention  is  made  in 
Henry  Gordon’s  will  of  his  claims  on  his  mother’s  portion 
of  an  ancestral  estate  in  the  said  county.  There  are  also 
some  curious  allusions  to  heir-looms,  and  the  misfortunes 
of  Christopher  Taaffe  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  children  of  Christopher  Taaffe  became  Pro- 
testants. 

There  was  some  connection  between  the  Gordons  and 
the  family  of  Lord  Ranelagh  which  I should  be  glad  to 
have  explained  by  any  correspondent. 

Mrs.  Edgar’s  mother  was  Rachael  Lawrence,  the  sister 
of  Mrs.  Franklyn,  and  daughter  of  Lawrence  La-wrence. 

I have  ventured  to  add  this  note,  as  it  may  tend  to 
throw  some  light,  or  at  any  rate  to  point  out  the  traces  of 
certain  branches  of  old  families  now  partially  decayed. 


edit.  1823,  he  was  then  a Fellow  of  Jesus  College  ; 
but  he  vacated  his  Fellowship  by  his  marriage, 
and  it  was  conferred  on  his  brother,  Charles  Rey- 
nolds, afterwards  D D. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  foregoing  entry  is  not 
consistent  with  Dr.  Rix’s  statement  that  his 
wife’s  name  was  Elizabeth. 

C.  H.  & Thompson  Cooper. 

Cambridge. 


Euphrates  or  Euphrates  (2'"^  S.  xi.  407.)  — 
Spenser  is  wrong  in  making  the  penultimate  short, 
there  being  no  authority  for  it.  Milton  is  correct, 
by  authority  of  ancient  authors  ; as  Oppian  in  his 
Cynegetica  (5)  : — ■ 


“ Avrap  evppeirao  Trap'  oy^ats  Eu^pTjrao.” 

Orpheus,  irepl  AlOwu  (259.)  : — 

“ Svpt'ijyeveos  KeXaSeivov 
’YSaaLV  Eu</)pi}Tao  StaivopLevov  ^aOeoia-i.” 

Dionysius  (756.)  : — 

“ ’AppajSiTj?,  aiTTUs  poos  eAKeral  Ev</)pTjTao.” 

And  Virgil  (Georg,  i.  509.)  : — 

“ Hinc  movet  Euphrates,  illinc  Germania  bellum.” 
Also  Georg,  iv.  561. ; and  ^neid.  viii.  726. 
The  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  name  of  this  river  is 
nna  pronounced  frath,  rhyming  with  “ wrath.” 

In  like  manner  Syriac.  In  Arabic  it  is 


also  long  ; 


AjkW,  meaning 


“very  sweet  water.” 


Milton  is  therefore  supported  by  etymology. 

In  Genesis  (ii.  14.),  where  this  word  occurs,  we 
have  Hoo  phrath,  the  same  also  in  the 

Targum  of  Onkelos,  meaning  “This  is  Phrath.” 
If  not  from  the  Arabic,  the  Greeks  probably 
named  it  EvrppaTrjs,  from  hearing  the  Chaldeans 
say  hoo  phrath.  The  word  corresponding  to  the 
Hebrew  is  omitted  in  the  Septuagint  by 

Bos,  although  ovtqs  is  supplied  in  Grabe’s  edition. 
The  Vulgate  reads  ipse,  but  the  English  omits  the 
pronoun.  T.  J.  Buckton. 

Lichfield. 


A school-boy  pronounced  the  d short ; one  of 
his  companions  made  the  following  epigram  on 
the  occasion  : ~ 

“ Venit  ad  Euphraten  juvenis : perterritus  hsesit  — 

Ut  cito  trausiret  corripuit  tluvium.” 

Does  Mr.  Dixon  quite  forget  the  concluding 
lines  of  the  Georgies  ? — 

Caesar  dum  magnus  ad  altura 
Fulminat  Euphratem  bello,  victorque  volentes 
Per  populos  dat  jura,  viamque  affectat  Olympo.” 

Milton  was  decidedly  a better  scholar  than 
Spenser.  F.  Fitz  Henry. 

Pig-faced  Lady  (2"*^  S.  xi.  416.)  — Lady  C. 
B.  lived  in  Chelsea : her  sister,  Lady  H.  W.,  was 
much  admired  as  a beauty.  I was  at  a dinner- 
party forty  years  ago  with  Lady  H.  W.,  when  all 
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the  party  were  cautioned  previously  not  to  say  a 
word  about  pigs^  out  of  delicacy  to  Lady  H.  W. 

F.  Fitz  Henry. 

I saw  this  phenomenon  exhibited  in  Wakefield 
circa  1828-9,  but  was  too  young  to  take  a note 
further  than  a mental  one,  which  has  haunted  me 
ever  since. 

There  is  a tradition  in  Dublin  that  the  lady 
who  founded  Madame  Stevens’s  Hospital  was 
born  with  a pig’s  face,  and  was  fed  from  a silver 
trough,  but  I have  not  been  able  to  trace  it  to 
any  authentic  source.  George  Lloyd. 

Liburni  (2""^  S.  xi,  328.  396.  457.)  — -There  is 
still  another  meaning  besides  “ galley  ” that  the 
word  liburnus  in  Horace  will  bear,  although  I do 
not  find  it  in  the  lexicons  (including  Facciolati 
and  Scheller),  namely,  that  of  public  crier  or 
herald.  This  is  no  doubt  its  meaning  in  Martial 
(i.  50.  33.):  — 

“ Procul  liorridus  Liburnus,  et  querulus  cliens 
upon  which  is  the  following  note  in  the  edition 
of  Schrevelius  (Lugd.  Bat.  1670)  : — 

“ Prgeco  publicus  e Liburna  oriundus,  cujus  in  conci- 
lium vocantis,  reos  citantis,  actiones  proclaraantis  vox, 
non  paucis  horrorem  incutit.” 

And  the  same  in  Juvenal  (iv.  75.)  : — 

“ Primus,  clamante  Liburno, 

Currite,  j am  sedit ; ” 

meaning  “ the  Emperor  sits.” 

Dusaulx,  in  a note  on  this  passage,  refers  to 
Martial,  as  above,  and  to  a law  of  the  Emperor 
Antonine : — 

“ Par  laquelle  il  est  evident  que  ce  Liburnus  dtoit  un 
huissier  charge  d’appeler  les  causes  qu’on  devoit  plaider 
au  barreau.  Get  endroit  de  Juvenal  montre  aussi  qu’il 
avoit  des  fonctions  dans  le  palais  de  I’empereur.” 

In  reference  to  the  Abate  Galignani’s  objec- 
tions, dt  may  be  said,  1st,  that  the  words  “ delibe- 
rata  morte  ferocior  ” furnish  a complete  phrase  *, 
meaning  “ the  more  fierce,  by  having  deliberately 
premeditated  her  death.”  (Plutarch,  Anton..,  82. 
86.)  His  second  and  third  objections  are  obvi- 
ated by  the  above-suggested  translation,  making 
the  Liburnians  oificial  persons  instead  of  national 
ones.  The  public  criers  would  be  repulsive  ob- 
jects to  a woman  of  great  distinction,  who  was 
certainly  (as  coins  testify)  not  remarkable  for 
beauty,  although  celebrated  for  fascination  of 
manners  and  conversation  (Pint.  Ant.,  27.)  ; the 
words  scevis  Lihurnis  therefore  require,  I con- 
ceive, to  be  attached  to  deduct.,  not  to  ferocior. 

T.  J.  Buckton. 

Lichfield. 

Mortality  in  1587,  1588,  etc.  (2’^'^  S.  xi.  385.) 
— -Perhaps  the  following  response  to  The  Vicar 
OE  Leominster’s  application  for  information  may 
obtain  insertion  in  N.  & Q.” 

Zumpt.  Lat,  Gram.  Ixxii.  3. 


The  Parish  Registers  of  Boston,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, show  that  the  mortality  in  that  town,  occa- 
sioned by  the  plague  in  1587—1588,  was  very 
great : the  funerals  during  those  years  being  372 
and  200,  respectively;  whilst  the  average  mor- 
tality of  the  eight  preceding  years  was  only  122, 
and  that  of  the  twelve  succeeding  ones  only  84. 
A great  mortality  took  place  about  this  date  in 
several  surrounding  parishes.  In  Leake  there 
were  104  funerals  from  Hov.  1587  to  Hov.  1588  ; 
whilst  in  the  preceding  year,  and  the  two  suc- 
ceeding ones,  they  averaged  only  24.  In  Framp- 
ton  the  greatest  mortality  was  in  1586 — 1587 
when  130  funerals  are  recorded,  the  average  of 
the  five  succeeding  years  being  only  30.  In 
Kirton,  the  next  town  to  Frampton,  the  greatest 
mortality  is  recorded  in  1590  ; when  102  funerals 
took  place,  those  of  1589  having  been  only  57. 
The  plague  and  other  violent  diseases  were  vm’y 
prevalent  throughout  the  district  within  ten  miles 
round  Boston,  from  1584  to  1592,  as  is  proved  by 
all  the  parish  registers  which  extend  back  to  that 

period.  • i ^ 

Visitations  of  the  plague,  or  of  other  violent 
epidemics,  occurred  in  Boston  in  1637  (raising  the 
mortality  about  45  per  cent.)  ; and  in  1658,  1666, 
1667,  and  1688,  when  the  funerals  were  28  per 
cent,  above  the  average.  The  small-pox  was  fre- 
quently epidenaic  in  England  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  probably  occasioned  the  increased 
mortality  in  some  of  these  years.  The  great  num- 
ber of  deaths  in  1658  is  supposed  to  have  arisen 
from  “ a severe  epidemic,  or  influenza^' ^ which 
occurred  generally  throughout  England  in  that 
year.  See  Dr.  Willis’s  Practice  of  Physic, 
don,  1684;  and  Dr.  Theo.  Thompson’s  Annals  of 
Influenza,  p.  11.  . 

The  mortality  by  the  small-pox,  during  the 
fifty-four  years  immediately  preceding  1802, 
amounted  to  nearly  one-twelfth  of  the  whole 
number  of  deaths  during  that  period. 

Of  the  persons  buried  in  Boston,  from  1800  to 
1805,  nearly  half  were  infants  under  three  years 
of  age,  being  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  num- 
ber baptized.  The  last  two  facts  are -stated  on 
the  authority  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Partridge,  the 
vicar  of  Boston  during  that  period,  who  paid,  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  statistics  of  mortality  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Pishey  Thompson. 

Stoke  Newington. 

Leominster  Burials  in  1587  and  ’97  (2"*  S. 
xi.  385.)  — 1597  was  a plague  year  in  London, 
Alton,  Farnhara,  and  other  towns.  W.  L. 

Old  Stones  (2"«  S.  xi.  390.) —Your  corre- 
spondent will  find  the  symbols  explained  and 
illustrated  in  the  Sculptured  Stones  of  Scotland, 
published  in  1856  by  the  Spalding  Club;  and  also 
in  the  recently  published  Mairdand  Characteristics 
of  the  Old  Church  Architecture  of  Scotland  (Ed- 
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monston  and  Douglas,  1861)  ; Maccullock’s  High- 
lands and  Western  Isles  of  Scotland  (1824),  vol.  iv. 
427. ; Pennant’s  Voyage  to  the  Hebrides  (1774), 
pp.  246.  254.,  &c. ; Anderson’s  Guide  to  the  High- 
lands, p.  497. ; Cordiner’s  Antiquities  of  the  North 
of  Scotland  (1780),  &c.  Cuthbert  Bede. 

The  Liee  and  Ages  or  Man  (2"^  S.  xl.  408.) — 
I have  not  seen  the  print  on  this  subject  in  the 
British  Museum  referred  to  by  Mr.  Bedmond, 
but  I well  recollect  when  a boy  seeing  at  least 
two  of  these  broadsides,  one  in  the  parish  of  Tor- 
ryburn,  in  Fife,  and  the  other  in  the  adjoining 
parish  of  Culross,  and  both  in  the  cottages  of  the 
peasantry.  One  of  them  I had  occasion  to  see 
very  often,  and  used  to  study  it  with  mixed  feel- 
ings of  wonder  and  awe.  The  engravings  and 
letter-press  were  of  the  rudest  description,  and 
the  whole  print  was  nearly  as  Mr.  Bedmond  re- 
presents it.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a staircase, 
commencing  at  the  bottom,  on  the  left,  with  the 
figure  of  a child  in  a cradle,  and  gradually  ascend- 
ing with  a delineation  of  the  various  stages  of  life, 
represented  by  corresponding  figures  till  the  age 
of  fifty  was  reached  as  a culminating  point.  From 
this  the  allegorical  stairs  descended  in  a similar 
manner  to  the  right,  reaching  at  the  foot  the  age 
of  a hundred,  represented  by  a figure  in  a coffin. 
Each  stage  had  one  or  two  couplets  appended, 
and  also  the  figure  of  some  animal,  emblematic  of 
the  particular  period  of  life  delineated.  I only 
recollect  those  of  the  lamb,  as  indicative  of  child- 
hood ; the  goat  of  wayward  youth,  and  the  ass  of 
the  old  man  of  ninety,  bent  double.  Beneath  the 
principal  group  was  a smaller  one,  exhibiting,  if 
my  memory  serves  me  rightly,  an  allegorical  de- 
lineation of  the  world  and  its  vices,  represented 
by  various  figures  (I  recollect  particularly  a 
female  figure,  with  a cup),  and  surmounted  by  the 
semicircular  motto  “ Besist  the  Devil,  and  he  will 
flee  far  from  you.”  I suspect  this  curious  print 
must  have  frequently  formed  a part  of  the  pedlar’s 
stock  in  trade  in  the  olden  time,  and  commanded 
a ready  sale,  as  a moral  and  edifying  adornment 
of  the  cottage  wall.  I dare  say  it  would  be  rather 
difficult  now  to  procure  a copy.  The  owners  of 
the  prints  above  referred  to  were  old  people,  now 
dead.  D.  B. 

Glasgow. 

Blight  (2"**  S.  xi.  368.) — This  term  is  used  in 
a general  manner  for  any  disease  which  curls  up 
or  discolours  the  leaves  or  blossoms  of  cultivated 
plants.  The  causes  are  various,  and  appear  to  be 
well,  although  briefly  discussed  in  the  Penny  Cy- 
clopcedia,  articles  Blight,  Mildew,  and  Aphis. 
Blight  and  other  diseases  of  wheat  are  treated  of 
in  British  Husbandry  (U.  K.  S.,  vol.  ii.  ch.  10. 
p.  156.) ; and  the  authorities  quoted  are  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Main’s  Vegetable  Phy- 
siology^ &c.  Mr.  Lewis,  in  the  first  number  of 


the  Entomological  Society’s  Transactions^  consi- 
ders the  subject  of  the  mischief  done  by  insects. 
Although  the  east  wind,  or  a peculiar  state  of  the 
atmosphere  may  not  be  the  cause  of  blight,  either 
may  usually  occur  at  the  time  the  disease  com- 
mences,— hence  the  illogical  assignment  of  a false 
cause.  T.  J.  Buckton. 

Lichfield. 

Queen  Catharine’s  Letter  (2'^'^  S.  xi.  368. 
457.) — I trust  your  correspondent  will  not  think 
me  uncourteous  for  expressing  my  regret  that  he 
should  not  have  read  the  two  versions  of  the  letter 
upon  which  he  has  commented.  Had  he  done  so, 
he  would  have  seen  that  Burnet’s  inaccuracy  is 
not  a sufficient  account  of  the  variations. 

Burnet  took.it  from  a copy  in  the  Gresham 
library,  which  I understand  was  burnt  when  the 
Boyal  Exchange  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

Miss  Strickland’s  varies  from  Burnet’s  so  ma- 
terially as  to  show  that  it  has  been  printed  from 
another  copy.  It  is  not  likely,  I think,  that  she 
copied  it  so  long  as  thirty  years  ago,  about  which 
time  the  Gresham  copy  is  said  to  have  perished. 

She  has  been  guilty  of  great  inaccuracy  in 
another  letter,  which  I have  had  occasion  to  col- 
late ; and  my  first  impression  was,  that  she  had 
purposely  modernised  this  letter  a little.  This, 
however,  is  manifestly  not  the  case;  and  I am 
anxious  to  discover  the  copy  (perhaps  the  original) 
from  which  she  printed.  Nicholas  Pocock. 

Chancels  (2“^  S.  xi.  412.) — I beg  to  express 
my  best  thanks  to  Mr.  Williams  for  so  kindly 
responding  to  the  appeal  that  I took  the  liberty  of 
making  to  him.  I must  confess  that,  notwith- 
standing the  authoritative  manner  in  which  the 
symbolism  theory  has  been  proclaimed,  I always 
had  ray  misgivings  about  it,  and  the  reasons 
urged  against  it  by  Mr.  Williams  appear  to  me 
to  be  conclusive. 

I think,  however,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
the  authority  of  Pugin  is  on  the  other  side. 

It  is  true  that  one  day,  while  examining  a 
tumble-down  old  church  in  Leicestershire,  he  is 
stated  to  have  expressed  himself  as  if  he  looked 
upon  the  theory  as  a pack  of  nonsense.  But  on 
that  occasion,  I cannot  help  fancying  that,  on 
being  interrogated  by  a looker-on,  he  answered 
carelessly,  he  knew  not  what.  His  answer  is  de- 
scribed as  being  characteristic,  and  so  perhaps  it 
was  ; but  it  certainly  is  very  much  at  variance 
with  the  well-considered  expression  of  his  opinion 
in  conversation  with  Mr.  Bobinson  (2”*^  S.  xi.  34.) 

What  Mr.  Williams  says  about  the  disposition 
of  the  edifice  depending  upon  the  position  of  the 
priest,  appears  to  afford  an  explanation  of  what. I 
could  not  before  make  out.  In  some  churches  — 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Besan^on,  for  instance — there 
are  two  apses,  one  at  each  end,  and  if  my  me- 
mory is  correct,  an  altar  in  each  apse  ; and  in 
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this  case  I conclude  that  the  priest  officiating  in 
the  western  apse  would  stand  so  as  to  look  over 
the  altar,  facing  the  people.  Memoe. 

Contents  of  Old  Book  Covees  (2"*^  S.  viii. 
510.)— A former  number  contained  an  account  of 
the  discovery  of  sundry  gold  pieces  within  the 
boards  of  a folio  volume  in  the  Lincoln  Cathedral 
Library.  The  Stamford  Mercurij  of  May  31  records 
a similar  find  as  having  taken  place  in  London  : — 

“ On  Friday  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ambrose,  of  Park  Street, 
Regent's  Park,  purchased  a parcel  of  theological  books 
at  a stall  in  Hoi  born.  Amongst  them  was  a work  en- 
titled, A Christen  Exhortacion  unto  Customable  Sivearers, 
by  Mdes  Coverdale,  black  letter,  printed  by  Nicholas 
Hill,  without  date,  but  supposed  to  be  1535.  On  inspect- 
ing the  volume  he  discovered  seven  guineas  of  the  reign 
of  George  L,‘as  well  as  a letter,  which,  however,  did  not 
refer  to  the  money,  nor  the  reason  for  placing  it  in  its 
‘ secret  hiding  place,’  sewed  up  m the  cover.” 

K.  P.  D.  E. 

Latin,  Greek,  and  German  Metres  (2"*^  S. 
ix.  501.;  X.139. ; xi.  434.)  — On  this  branch  of 
ornamental  scholarship  the  work  that  will  be 
found  most  useful  is  — ' 

“ Carmina  aliquot  Goethii  et  Schilleri,  Latine  reddita, 
ediderunt  Theodoras  Echtermeyer  et  Mauritius  Seyffert, 
Phil.  D.D.  &c.  Hal.  Sax.  1833.” 

The  eighth  part  of  Anthon’s  Latin  Versification^ 
prepared  for  the  use  of  the  students  of  Columbia 
College,  New  York,  takes  in  the  subject  of  Ger- 
man Metres,  and  exercises  on  rendering  them  into 
the  ancient  measures.  It  is  published  by  Harper 
& Brothers,  82.  Cliff  Street,  New  York.  F.  S. 

Little  Goody  Tidy  (2““^  S.  xi.  391.) — We  had 
a different  version  of  this  in  the  midland  counties. 
Our  hero  of  a week  was  one  Solomon  Gundy,  of 
whom  the  following  was  the  history  : — 

“ Solomon  Gundy, 

Born  of  a Monday, 

Christened  o’  Tuesday, 

Asked  Church  o’  Wednesday, 

Married  o’  Thursday, 

Took  bad  o’  Friday, 

Died  o’  Saturday, 

Buried  o’  Sunday. 

So  there  was  an  end  of  Solomon  Gundy.” 

B.  H.  C. 

Moses  and  Aaron  (2«^  S.  xi.  427.)— Assuming 
the  fact  of  an  established  usage  of  early  painters 
to  depict  Moses  and  Aaron  in  black  and  white 
robes  respectively,  may  not  the  symbolism  derive 
from  the  Scriptural  contrast  in  which  the  law  and 
Gospel  are  sometimes  placed,  “The  law  was  given 
by  Moses,  but  Grace  and  Truth  came  by  Jesus 
Christ”  {John  i.  17.);  the  severity  and  entire 
obedience  required  by  the  law  being  signified  by 
the  black  colour  of  the  Lawgiver’s  clothing,  and 
the  pardoning  grace  of  the  Gospel  personified  in 
the  white-robed  Aaron,  the  type  of  our  “ Merciful 
and  faithful  High  Priest  in  things  pertaining^  to 
God  ” ? This  symbolism  by  colours  was  at  one  time 


well  known.  Judas,  the  betrayer,  was  always 
pourtrayed  with  a red  beard  “ as  the  dissembling 
colour f — and  the  maligners  of  Martin  Luther 
have  a stock  calumny  against  him,  as  confessing  a 
commerce  with  Satan  in  person,  because  he^figu- 
ratively  expresses  the  difference  between  sugges- 
tions to  open  undeniable  sin  and  seductions  to 
sin,  which  disguise  themselves  in  the  shape  of 
duties  or  allowable  actions,  by  saying  that  the 
Evil  One  used  sometimes  to  come  to  him  as  a 
black  devil,  and  sometimes  as  a white  one. 

A.  B.  R. 

Sir  William  de  Lancey  (2"*  S.  xi.  408.)  — 
In  1815,  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
Sir  William  was  married  to  Magdalen,  daughter 
of  Sir  James  Hall  of  Dunglass,  co.  Haddington, 
Bart,  by  Lady  Helen  Douglas,  second  daughter  of 
Dunbar,  fourth  Earl  of  Selkirk,  and  she  was  sister 
to  Captain  Basil  Hall,  R.N.  She  accompanied 
her  husband,  who  was  Quarter- Master  General 
to  the  British  Army,  to  Belgium,  and  was  with 
him  when  he  died  from  wounds  received  at  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  In  1819  she  became  the  first 
wife  of  Henry  Harvey,  of  St.  Audrie’s,  co.  Somer- 
set, Esq.,  by  whom  she  had  a son,  who  died  young, 
and  two  daughters,  still  living.  Mrs.  Harvey  died 
in  1822,  aged  twenty- eight  years,  and  was  buried 
at  Salcombe  Regis,  co.  Devon.  Patonce. 

Curiosity  of  the  Census  (2’^'^  S.  xi.  407.)  — 
The  following  extract  from  a newspaper  {The 
Union)  is  perhaps  deserving  of  a place  in  “N. 
& Q.” : — 

“ The  Census  returns  show  that  there  is  one  parish  in 
England  which  has  increased  its  population  during  the 
last  decennial  period  by  no  less  than  100  per  cent. 

“ The  parish  of  Aldrington,  near  Brighton,  was  the 
onlv  parish  that  returned  in  the  census  of  1851  a single 
unit  of  population.  The  parish  is  entirely  agricultural, 
and  was  for  centuries  without  a house.  When  the  road 
from  Brighton  to  Shoreham  was  made  a turnpike,  it 
pleased  the  trustees  of  the  road  to  erect  a toll-bar  in  the 
parish ; and  the  toll-house,  of  course,  had  an  occupant. 
Thus  the  parish  became  inhabited ; and  the  census,  1851 
gave  the  population  as  ‘ 1.’  The  census  of  1861  shows  a 
population  of  the  same  parish  of  2 ; an  increase,  as  we 
have  said,  of  100  per  cent.  The  pikeman  has  taken  to 
himself  a wife.” 

Thus  far  The  Union;  but  it  occurs  to  me  that 
the  census  of  1871  may  possibly  show  a more 
wonderful  advance,  even  to  1000  per  cent. 

It  is  well  for  Malthus  that  he  is  no  longer 
amongst  us.  J.  P.  O. 

The  Gipsy  Language  (2"**  S.  xi.  129.)  — In 
the  List  of  Books  published  by  Bernard  Quaritcb, 
15.  Piccadilly,  London,  I see  the  title  of  a book 
of  gipsy  slang,  entiled  De  Jydske  Zigeunere  oger 
Rotvelsk  Ordbog^  12!no.,  bds.,  2^.  6d. ; Kjbb,  1837. 
From  the  title,  it  appears  the  book  is  printed  at 
Copenhagen ; and,  no  doubt,  the  gipsy  words 
are  translated  into  Danish.  Edwin  Armistead. 

Leeds. 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Explorations  and  Adventures  in  Equatorial  A frica  ; with 
Accounts  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  People,  and 
the  Chace  of  the  Gorilla,  Crocodile,  Leopard,  Elephant, 
Hippopotamus,  and  other  Animals.  By  Paul  B.  Du 
Chaillu.  With  Map  and  Engravings.  (Murray.) 

By  this  time  most  of  our  readers  have  doubtless,  like 
the  fast  young  lady  in  Punch,  “ read  the  Gorilla  Book,” 
so  that  in  chronicling  the  publication  of  a second  edition 
of  M.  Du  Chaillu’s  most  interesting  narrative  — 

“Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field,— 

Of  antres  vast,  and  deserts  idle, 

Kough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills  'whose  heads  touch 
heaven, 

And  of  the  cannibals  that  each  other  eat,” 
we  need  do  little  more  than  call  attention  to  his  new  pre- 
face, in  which  he  gives  a chronological  table  of  his  vari- 
ous journeys.  This  may  and  probably  will  not  satisfy 
those,  who  say  with  the  Duke  in  Othello  — 

“ . . .to  vouch  this  is  no  proof 
Without  more  certain  and  more  overt  test ; ” 
but  that  test  is  surely  to  be  found  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia.  In  the 
pages  of  those  Proceedings  will  be  found  extracts  from 
private  letters  written  by  him  while  in  Africa  in  1856, 
1857,  and  1858,  and  which  letters  contain  descriptions  of 
new  objects  of  Natural  History  discovered  by  him ; and 
the  value  of  these  new  discoveries  cannot  be  better  esta- 
blished than  in  the  words  of  Professor  Owen,  who,  after 
speaking  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  traveller  himself, 
proceeds  to  say:  “His  collection  is  the  most  interesting 
illustration  of  the  lower  creation  that  has  ever  reached 
Europe,  and  has  added  very  considerably  and  in  important 
respects  to  our  knowledge.”  There  is  one  portion  of  M. 
Du  Chaillu’s  book  which  we  regard  with  peculiar  interest, 
and  that  is,  his  descriptions  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  different  races  with  which  he  came  in  contact.  His 
contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Folk-Lore  of  Equa- 
torial Africa,  so  to  speak,  are  to  our  mind  little  inferior 
in  importance  to  the  additions  which  he  has  made  to  the 
Fauna  of  that  remarkable,  but  hitherto  imperfectly  known 
territory : and  whenever  a philosophical  history  of  Popu- 
lar Mythology  shall  be  written,  our  obligations  to  the 
present  traveller  for  the  information  upon  this  point 
which  he  has  collected,  will  be  made  manifest. 

Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Corporation  of  London. 
Supplement.  1860. 

On  May  26,  1860,  we  announced  the  publication  of  a 
well-compiled  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Corporation 
of  London,  containing  all  the  works  received  to  the  year 
1859.  We  have  now  to  congratulate  our  literary  friends, 
that  the  Librar}’  Committee,  to  afford  every  facility  to 
students  in  their  researches,  has  recently  issued  a Supple- 
ment, comprising  the  works  added  during  the  past  year. 
It  makes  a closely- printed  volume  of  112  pages,  and  con- 
tains a valuable  Index  of  author’s  names. 

JJe  La  Rue^s  Photographic  Portrait  Albums.  — The 
readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  will  remember  how  willingh^,  when 
Photography  was  in  its  infancy,  we  opened  our  columns 
to  all  communications  tending  to  the  advancement  of  an 
Art  interesting  to  all,  but  more  particularly  to  the  Anti- 
quary, for  its  truthfulness.  At  that  time,  too,  it  may  be 
remembered  we  advocated  small  Photographs;  and  al- 
though -vve  have  admired  many  exquisite  specimens  on  a 
large  scale,  we  have  never  j^et  seen  reason  for  giving  up 
our  original  preference.  Our  judgment  has  at  length 
been  confirmed  by  the  general  taste  of  the  public,  as  is 
shown  by  the  rage — for  we  can.  describe  it  as  nothing 


else  — for  the  so-called  cartes  de  visite  portraits.  All  feel 
that  in  these  gems  of  art,  thej'"  have  the  counterfeit  pre- 
sentment of  the  men  and  women  of  the  day,  in  their 
habits  as  they  live.  And  this  feeling  of  the  eritire  truth- 
fulness and  fidelity  of  these  portraits  of  the  notabilities  of 
our  own  time,  makes  us  wish  — but  alas,  the  wish  is 
vain  — that  those  of  the  da3’s  of  Queen  Elizabeth  or 
Queen  Anne  could  be  brought  before  us  in  the  same 
pleasing  form.  With  the  abundance  of  admirable  like- 
nesses now  attainable  for  a small  price  — since  Her  Ma- 
jesty had  the  good  taste  to  let  her  loving  subjects  see  her 
and  her  family  in  their  happ}’-  every-day  life  — everybody 
collects  portraits  of  everybody.  But  when  collected,  some 
difficulty  has'  been  found  in  arranging  and  preserving 
them.  To  meet  this  want  in  its  various  forms,  Messrs. 
De  La  Rue  have  lately  produced  a series  of  Albums  in  all 
possible  shapes,  styles,  and  sizes;  but  all  distinguished 
for  the  good  taste  with  which  the  name  of  this  firm  is 
now  alwaj’s  associated.  From  the  common  card-case,  or 
rather  from  the  small  Album  destined  to  contain  only 
the  two  or  three  portraits  of  the  “nearest  and  dearest,” 
or  the  elegant  little  volume  which  shall  take  in  all  the 
members  of  a famil}’-,  they  increase  in  size  to  the  expand-^ 
ing  Album,  destined  for  a yet  larger  number;  and  to' 
that  which,  to  our  mind,  is  the  best  of  their  series  — the 
so-called  Album  Detache  — and  which  may  be  so  made 
as  to  contain,  if  required,  several  hundred  portraits.  The 
Album  Detache  consists  of  a handsome  morocco  case,  in 
which  are  a number  of  sheets  of  card -board  embossed 
from  designs  by  Owen  Jones,  each  capable  of  displaying 
four  or  five  portraits.  The  advantage  of  this  novel 
feature  is  obvious:  not  only  may  an  alteration  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  collection  be  made  at  any  time,  ac- 
cording to  the  fancy  of  the  owner,  but  the  collection  may 
be  inspected  by  a large  party  at  the  same  time,  instead' 
of  being  confined  to  one  or  two.  All  admirers  of  cartes 
de  visite  portraits  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  De  La  Rue  for 
the  introduction  of  the  Album  Detache. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.  of  the  following  Books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  and  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose : — 

The  two  loose  Plates  to  Bagster’s  IIooartu’s  Analysis  of  Beauty. 
Tbavaux  be  Mars.  Last  two  vols. 

Wanted  by  S.  W.  Stone,  13.  Oxford  Street,  Manchester. 


Bellamy’s  Bible.  Part  VIII.  Or  all  published. 

Wellington  Dispatches.  Vols.  II.  and  III.  Original  edition. 
Life  of  Edmund  Kean. 

PoRTEUsiAN  Bible. 

Culpeper’s  Herbal.  4to. 

Milner’s  Life  of  Christ. 

Wanted  by  Thos.  Ilillard,  70.  Newgate  Street. 


Among  other  Papers  of  interest  which  are  in  type,  and  ivill  02)- 
2Jear  in  our  next  or  following  numbers,  are  — Mr.  Peacock's  Paper  on 
Mutilation  and  Destructiou  of  Sepidchral  Monuments;  Charles  II. ’s 
Route  after  Boscobel;  Seal  of  Robert  de  Thoeny;  Pasquin’a  “ Children 
of  Thespis  Book  Worms,  by  Mr.  Blades;  The  British  Museum  in 
1784  ; Mathematical  Bibliography,  by  Mr.  Cockle;  The  Naming  of  New 
Churches;  Extracts  from  the  Registers  of  the  Stationers’  Company,  6?/ 
Mr.  J.  P.  Collier;  interesting  Notes  on  Oldj^s’s  Account  of  Libraries  ; 
curious  Folk-Lore  articles,  <^c. 

George  Lloyd.  Information  respecting  the  history  and  myUery  of 
Ca,m%)  Meetings  may  be  obtained  of  any  bookseller  connected  with  the  1 ri- 
mitive  Methodists. 

Erratum.  —2nd  S.  xi.  p.  478.  col.  ii.  1. 34./or  “ 1599  ” read  “ 1659.’’ 

“ Notes  and  Queries  ” is  published  at  noon  on  Friday,  and,  is  also 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts.  The  Subscription  for  Stamped  Copies  for 
Six  Months  forwarded  direct  from  the  Publishers  ^including  the  Half- 
yearly  Index)  is  11s.  \d.,  which  may  be  paid-  by  Post  Office  Order  in 
favoiir  of  Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy,'186.  Fleet  Street,  E.O.;  to  whom 
all  Communications  for  7,hb  Editor  should  be  addressed. 
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Grey  Friars,  Rob.  Sa^mler,  and  “ The  Librax-y  at  Westmin- 
ster,” temp.  Edward  VI.,  502  — Mathematical  Bibliogra- 
phy, 503  — Waller’s  “ Poems,”  501  — The  British  Museum 
in  1784,  Ib. 

Minok  Notes:  — The  River  Isis  — A Story  from  Holin- 
shed’s  “ Chronicle  ” — An  Aged  Couple  — Dr.  Carlyle’s  Re- 
collections of  Yarmouth,  605. 

QUERIES : - Book-Worms,  506—  Anonymous  — Basilisks 

— Cad  — Covenanters  — A Confirmation  of  the  Charters 
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506. 
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— Fall  of  Jericho — Burnet’s  “ History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion,” 509. 

REPLIES:— Madlle.  de  St.  Phale,  509 —Herodotus,  510  — 
Seal  of  Robert  de  Tlioeny,  511  —Wm.  Turner  on  Birds  and 
Fishes,  511  — Prideaux  of  Barbadoes  and  Blake,  512  — 
Archery  Proverbs : Drawing  the  Long  Bow,  513  — The 
Saltonstall  Family  and  that  of  Copwood,  Ib.  — Punish- 
ment of  Death  by  Burning  — President  Lincoln  — Horse- 
shoe — Earliest  Navy  Lists  — Attorneys  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century  — Reform  Bill,  1831  — Cats  — Candace  — Morti- 
mer and  Beauchamp  Marriages  — La  FOte  de  la  Raison  — 
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dors — The  Colonnade  Pillars  of  Carlton  House,  &c.,  614. 


KING  CHARLES  II.’S  ROUTE  AFTER  BOSCOBEL. 

In  the  list  of  books  given  by  Mr.  Hughes,  in 
his  edition  of  The  Boscobel  Tracts.,  no  mention  is 
made  of  one  which  is  certainly  of  some  considera- 
ble value.  The  title  of  the  second  part,  for  it  is 
in  two  parts,  each  with  a separate  title-page,  and 
independent  paging,  is  — 

“ Elenchi  motuum  nuperorum  in  Anglia  pars  secunda ; 
simul  ac  Regis  effugii  mirabilis  Praalio  Wigorniae 
Enarratio.  Authore  Georgio  Bateo,  M.D.,”  etc.  “ Lon- 
dini  ....  1676.” 

This  book  gives  an  example  of  the  possibility  of 
mistake,  in  detail  as  to  facts,  even  during  the  life 
time  of  all  or  most  of  the  persons  concerned  in 
the  transactions. 

The  King’s  wonderful  journey  from  Bentley 
Hall,  near  Walsall,  to  Abbotsleigh,  occupied  three 
days  only  — September  10,  11,  and  12,  1651.  In 
these  dates  all  the  accounts  are  agreed,  including 
that  given  by  Dr.  Bate  in  his  Elenchus.  But  the 
Elenchus  has  a curious  mistake  in  the  distribution 
of  the  journey  to  those  three  days.  It  also  points 
out  one  halt  in  the  first  day,  Bromsgrove,  not 
mentioned  elsewhere ; and  gives  the  name  of  the 
inn,  at  Cirencester,  at  which  the  King  slept. 
Perhaps  the  following  short  summary  of  the  jour- 
ney of  those  three  days,  may  not  be  unacceptable 
to  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.” 


The  First  Day.  — “ Ita  instruct!  omnes  profec- 
tionem  bonis  avibus  auspicantur.  Primus  Broms- 
grovii  obvenit  casus.”  This  was  the  loss  of  one 
of  the  horses’  shoes.  The  Diary.,  compiled  by 
Mr.  Hughes,  says  that  this  occurred  “ about  two 
hours”  after  leaving  Bentley,  to  Miss  Lane’s 
horse.  The  King  says  (p.  162.,  Tracts)  : — 

“We  had  not  gone  two  hours  on  our  way,  but  the 
mare  I rode  on  cast  a shoe;  so  we  were  forced  to  ride 
to  get  another  shoe  at  a scattering  village  whose  name 
begins  with  something  like  Long .” 

This  place  could  not  have  been  Long  Marstoii : 
for  Long  Marston  was  their  halting  place  that 
day,  four  miles  the  other  side  of  Stratford-on- 
Avon.  It  was,  no  doubt,  as  the  Elenchus  says, 
Bromsgrove;  which  must,  in  1651,  have  been  not 
much  more  than  a scattering  village.  The  sound 
of  the  first  syllable  had  dwelt  on  the  King’s  ear, 
but  indistinctly.  He  makes  a still  more  remark- 
able mistake  in  calling  Mr.  Whitgreave  Mr.  Pitch- 
croft.  (^Tracts.,  p.  158.)  Such  mistakes  are  not 
surprising  in  a narrative  made  in  1680,  twenty- 
nine  years  afterwards. 

The  Second  Day.  — The  Elenchus  makes  the 
King  ride  on  to  Cirencester  the  first  day  : a dis- 
tance which  is  so  nearly  impossible,  that  we  may 
at  once  reject  the  statement.  The  King  himself 
says  {Tracts,  p.  164.),  “The  next  mght  we  lay  at 
Cirencester.”  They  started  from  Long  Marston, 
in  Gloucestershire,  and  rode  through  Campden  to 
Cirencester.  Unfortunately  no  names  of  places 
between  Campden  and  Cirencester  are  given.  But 
the  Elenchus  gives  us  the  name  of  the  inn  at 
which  they  stayed : “ Sub  noctem  ad  Insigne 
Cor  once  ventum  apud  CircestriamV 

The  Third  Day.  — - The  Elenchus  makes  this 
statement : — 

“ Consequente  vespere  Marsfeldiam  tenent,  ubi  apud 
affinem  Janes  pernoctatur.  Tertia  luce,  cum  Bristoliam 
a Ifcva  reliquissent  miliaribus  tribus  dissitam,  ad  Nortoni 
habitaculura  accedunt.” 

Ho  other  account  mentions  Marsfield.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  the  King  may  have  gone  by 
Marshfield,  though  the  distance  would  be  in- 
creased by  his  takitig  that  route.  And  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  say  what  secret  reasons  may  have 
influenced  him  in  taking  any  route,  where  all 
were  dangerous.  But  I think  that  here  also,  the 
Elenchus  is  wrong.  Dr.  Bate  had  omitted  all 
mention  of  Marston  on  the  first  da}'-.  Now  it  is 
certain,  from  all  other  accounts,  that  Marston, 
Long  Marston,  or  Marston  Sicca,  in  Gloucester- 
shire, was  their  first  night’s  resting  place.  And 
the  King  says:  “We  lay  at  a kinsman’s,  I think, 
of  Mrs.  Lane’s,”  at  Long  Marston.  Dr.  Bate 
seems  to  have  confused  Marston  with  Marshfield  ; 
adding  the  fact  of  their  sleeping  at  Jane  Lane’s 
kinsman’s.  From  Cirencester,  the  well  known 
road,  the  ancient  Akeman  Street,  would  take  the 
King  to  Cross  Hands  ; when  he  would  turn  off  to 
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Sodbury,  the  next  place  mentioned,  with  the 
spelling  Sudbury,  in  Blount’s  Boscobel.  {Tracts, 
p.  264.)  No  more  names  of  places  are  given  be- 
tween Sodbury  and  Bristol.  It  would  have  been 
pleasant  to  know  whether  the  King,  on  leaving 
Sodbury,  went  by  Iron  Acton,  Winterbourne, 
Handbrook,  and  Stapleton;  or  by  Wickwick, 
Downend,  Fishponds,  and  the  Ridgeway.  We  are 
not  told  by  any  of  the  accounts  whether  he 
crossed  the  Avon  at  Bristol  by  Bristol  Bridge,  or 
by  Rownham  Ferry.  But  the  expression  in  the 
Elenchws — “ cum  Bristoliam  a Iseva  reliquissent” 
— seems  to  show  plainly  that  the  King  did  not 
cross  Bristol  Bridge,  but  passed  the  river  at 
Rownham  Ferry. 

All  the  journeys  were  very  severe  ones.  To 
take  the  journey  of  the  third  day.  The  distance 
from  Cirencester  to  Bristol,  by  Sodbury,  is  about 
thirty-seven  miles.  This  would  make  the  day’s 
ride  to  Abbotsleigh  quite  forty  miles.  This  dis- 
tance inclined  me  once  to  question  whether  Dr. 
Bate  might  not  have  been  right,  in  making  Marsh- 
field a half-way  resting  place.  But,  as  it  is  agreed 
by  all  the  accounts  that  the  whole  journey  was 
accomplished  in  three  days,  and  an  acceptance  of 
Dr.  Bate’s  statement  would  make  it  necessary  to 
disbelieve  all  the  other  accounts,  and  to  take  the 
King  to  Cirencester  the  first  day,  I have  come  to 
the  conclusion  which  I have  mentioned^ — that 
Dr.  Bate  mistook  Marshfield  for  Marston. 

It  may  be  worth  mentioning,  that  Pere  d’Or- 
leans,  who  also  concurs  in  giving  three  days  as 
the  time  of  this  part  of  the  King’s  journey,  trans- 
fers the  alarm  caused  by  the  sight  of  some  rebel 
troopers  at  or  near  Stratford  to  Evesham : “ le 
faux  valet  ” the  King  . . . “ continua  son  chemin 
jusques  proche  d’Evetham,”  etc.  But  by  this 
mistake  he  does  not  add  another  name  to  those 
mentioned  in  the  King’s  route.  He  had  heard  of 
the  Vale  of  Evesham,  and  mistook  it  for  the  Town 
of  Evesham.  D.  P. 


OLDYSIAXA : NOTES  ON  OLDYS  NOTES. 

The  Library  of  the  Grey  Friars  of  Lon- 
don. — Who  was  Clement  Reyner  ? to  whom  01- 
dys  {ante  p.  402.)  attributes  part  of  his  information 
relative  to  this  library.  All  the  particulars  given 
by  Stowe  or  Strype  are  derived  from  a passage, 
De  fundacione  lihrarite,  occurring  in  the  Grey 
Friars’  Register  (Cotton  MS.  Yitellius,  F.  xii.), 
and  which  I have  printed  at  p.  xiv.  of  my  Preface 
to  the  Grey  Friars'  Chronicle  of  London  (Camden 
Society,  1852.)  It  states  that  the  new  library 
was  commenced  in  the  year  1421,  the  first  stone 
being  laid  on  the  21st  of  October  by  Richard 
Whittington,  mercer,  who  was  then  mayor ; that 
the  building  was  completed  and  covered  in  before 
the  feast  of  Christmas  in  the  following  year  ; and 
during  the  three  next  years  it  was  floored,  plas- 


tered, glazed,  and  furnished  with  desks,  settles,  and 
wainscoting,  and  also  supplied  with  books.  The 
total  expenses  amounted  to  556Z.  165.  ^d.  of  which 
Whittington  paid  400Z. ; the  remainder  was  pro- 
vided by  the  reverend  father  Thomas  Wynchelsey, 
one  of  the  friars,  and  his  friends.  Thus  we  have 
the  exact  sum  contributed  by  Whittington,  and  it 
was  a very  considerable  one,  upon  positive  state- 
ment. As  for  the  copy  of  the  works  of  De  Lira, 
from  the  value  of  which  Oldys  attempted  to  esti- 
mate Whittington’s  bounty,  it  cost  100  marks,  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  Whittington  was  con- 
cerned in  the  purchase.  It  is  mentioned  thus  in  a 
distinct  paragraph,  which  follows  that  already 
cited : — 

“Item,  pro  scripto  doctoris  De  Lira  in  2^'^®  volu'^'^®  ja- 
cente  jam  in  cathenis  c.  raarcas,  de  quibus  frater  Johan- 
nes Frensche  remisit  20s.” 

If  Clement  Reyner  is,  as  I imagine,  some  early 
writer  on  the  history  of  the  Franciscans,  he  proba- 
bly merely  followed  the  short  memorandum  here 
given.* 

On  looking  at  the  recent  life  of  Whittington  by 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Lysons,  entitled  The  Model  Mer- 
chant of  the  Middle  Ages,  I observe  that  he  has 
quoted  in  a note,  at  p.  57.,  the  passage  of  the 
Grey  Friars’  Register  describing  the  library,  with 
no  material  error  ; after  quoting  in  his  text  the 
English  versions  of  it  by  Stowe  and  Pennant,  which 
contain  several  misapprehensions.  Mr.  Lysons’s 
printer,  however,  has  perpetrated  another  alias  for 
John  Iwyn,  citizen  and  mercer,  to  whom  the  Grey 
Friars  were  originally  indebted  for  their  site. 
This  ancient  benefactor  has  already  figured  in 
Malcolm’s  Londinium  'Redimvum  as  Swen,  in  the 
New  Monasticon  as  Edwin,  and  now  Mr.  Lysons 
commemorates  him  as  John  Twen.  I will  con- 
clude with  a little  information  respecting  the 
member  of  the  fraternity  who  was  most  active  in 
the  foundation  of  the  library,  under  Whittington’s 
munificent  patronage.  He  was  one  of  those 
buried  in  the  Lady  chapel  of  the  Grey  Friars’ 
Church,  and  was  recorded  in  their  Register  as 

“Thomas  Wynchelsey,  sacrae  theologise  doctor,  prae- 
cipuus  procurator  in  magnis  beneficiis  hujus  loci.  Obiit 
18  Feb.  1436.”  {Collectanea  Topogr.  et  Genealogica,  v. 
282.) 

John  Gough  Nichols. 


Rob.  Samler  (2"**  S.  xi.  444.)  — You  ask  if 
anything  is  known  of  Rob.  Samler,  whose  hobby 
appears  to  have  been  that  of  accumulating  printed 
tobacco  papers.  As  Oldys  calls  him  an  author, 

[*  Clement  Re3mer  was  a learned  Benedictine  monk, 
and  laborious  collector  of  antiquities  belonging  to  his 
order.  His  work  is  entitled,  “Apostolatus  Benedicti- 
norum  in  Anglia,  sive  disceptatio  historica  de  antiquitate 
Ordinis  Congregationisque  Mcnachorum  Nigrorum  S. 
Benedict!  in  Anglia:  cum  figuris.”  Fob  Duaci,  1626. — 
Ed.] 
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may  we  not  read  Rob.  Samber  for  Rob.  Samler  ? 
I certainly  cannot  bring  home  to  Samber  any 
Nicotian  predilections,  but  at  the  period  there  was 
a popular  author  of  the  name,  while  that  of 
Samler  is  not  recorded  in  any  literary  index  I 
have  access  to.  Of  Samber’s  books  I have  two. 
One  Hundred  Court  Foibles^  from  the  French  of 
He  la  Motte^  12mo.,  Curll,  1721,  and  The  Histories^ 
or  Tales  of  Passed  Times  (Fairy  Tales),  from  the 
French  of  Perrault,  4th  edit.  1750.  The  first  is 
dedicated  to  Ant.  Hammond  from  New  Inn,  which 
suggests  its  being  the  literary  relaxation  of  a 
lawyer,  although,  on  the  other  hand,  his  dealings 
with  Curll  savour  of  Grub  Street,  particularly 
when  we  find  him  taking  four  guineas  * from  that 
worthy  for  Ebrietatis  Encomium ; or  the  Praise 
of  Hrunkenness^  1723,  which  he  probably  trans- 
lated from  the  piquant  E'loge  d'  Yvresse  of  Sal- 
langre,  at  the  instigation  of  Curll.  Other  pieces 
by  Samber  are:  — Castiglioni's  Courtier^  1724; 
Scripture  Penitents^  2 vols.  1720 ; An  Ode  to 
Christmas^  by  R.  S.,  Gent.,  likely  to  be  him, 
being  dedicated  to  Francis  Browne,  from 
Chamber^  1716  ; Poma  lllustrata^  or  a Description 
of  the  most  beautiful  Pieces  of  Paintings  Sculpture^ 
and  Architecture  at  and  near  Rome^  1723  ; Memoirs 
of  the  Dutch  Trade^  translated  from  the  French. 
These  two  last  are  assigned  by  Watt,  the  first  to 
R.  Samber  (the  only  book,  indeed,  ascribed  to 
him),  and  the  last  to  a Dr.  Samber,  although  it 
would  rather  seem  to  range  with  the  miscellaneous 
productions  of  the  subject  of  this  note.  J.  0. 


“The  Library  at  Westminster,”  temp.  Ed- 
ward VI.  (2"*^  S.  xi.  383.)  — The  annotator  upon 
Bagford’s  notices  of  London  libraries  is  wrong 
in  supposing  that  “ the  library  of  Westminster,” 
purged  by  an  Order  of  Council,  as  mentioned  in 
Collier’s  Ecclesiastical  History.^  was  one  belonging 
to  the  Abbey.  The  transaction  is  thus  noticed  in 
the  Warrant-Book  of  the  Privy  Council  (MS. 
Reg.  18  C.  XXIV.  fol.  50.)  : — 

“Feb.  1550-1.  A letter  undirected  [i.  e.  to  a person 
wliose  name  is  not  mentioned],  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Vizchamberlaine  and  Anthonie  Aucher,  to  take  all 
manner  of  garnishementes  and  apparaile  of  silver  and 
gold,  and  to  delyver  it  to  the  said  S’"  Anthonie,  and  to 
deface  and  carrie  away  out  of  the  liberarie  at  Westmin- 
ster all  bokes  of  superstition.” 

I think  the  circumstance  of  the  presence  of  the 
Vice-Chamberlain  being  required,  shows  that  this 
order  was  to  apply  to  the  King’s  own  library  in 
the  Palace  of  Westminster.  Sir  Anthony  Aucher 
was  master  of  the  jewel-house,  to  whose  custody, 
as  another  officer  of  the  Crown,  the  property  was 
duly  transferred  ; and  the  measure  I believe  to 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  low  ebb  of  the  royal 
finances  of  the  time,  which  occasioned  the  most 
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unbecoming  contrivances  for  raising  money,  as 
Mr.  Froufle  has  so  forcibly  shown  in  his  history 
of  the  period.  No  doubt  some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful productions  of  mediaBval  art  in  the  “garnish- 
ment ” and  decoration  of  books  were  destroyed  by 
this  lamentable  edict.  John  Gough  Nichols. 


MATHEMATICAL  BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

. (^Continued from  p.  346.) 

Colebrooke,  in  his  Algebra  refers  (see  pp.  liii., 
Ixxiii.  and  Ixxix.)  to  Strachey,  but  not  in  the 
places  (pp.  iii.  and  xxviii.)  where  we  might  ex- 
pect to  find  an  allusion  to  the  “ Bija  Ganita”.  If, 
therefore,  Colebrooke  used  the  original  Persian 
translation  for  authenticating  the  text  we  have  in 
Strachey’s  version  an  additional  document  for 
collation.  Although  Strachey’s  account  of  Ata 
Allah’s  Bija  Ganita  is  (see  Bija,  p.  10)  partly 
literal  translation,  partly  abstract,  and  partly  his 
own,  there  is  a correspondence,  almost  an  identity, 
of  Strachey’s  Bija  Ganita  with  Colebrooke’s  Vija- 
ganita.  This  extends  even  to  the  examples : the 
illustration  of  squaring  by  means  of  4 as  well  as 
3 (compare  Strachey,  pp.  14-15  with  Colebrooke, 
p.  135)  is  scarcely  an  exception  ; the  “ 15  ” of  p. 
143  (line  7 of  § 26)  of  Colebrooke  is  an  error  (and 
compare  Strachey,  p.  18).  Despite  their  varia- 
tions the  problems  at  p.  55  and  p.  85  of  Strachey 
are  substantially  the  same  as  those  at  p.  188  and 
p.  262,  respectively,  of  Colebrooke ; the  “ four 
more  examples  ” mentioned  by  Strachey  at  p.  29, 
and  the  “ two  next  ” at  p.  64,  of  his  Bija  will  be 
found  at  pp.  154-5,  and  at  pp.  215-6,  respec- 
tively, of  Colebrooke’s  Algebra,  and  that  “ want- 
ing” in  Strachey’s  copy  is  found  not  only  in 
Burrow’s  (see  Bija,  p.  89,  footnote)  but  in  Cole- 
brooke’s text  (Alg.,  p.  273).  More  than  this,  the 
geometrical  figures  at  the  page  272  (C.)  corro- 
borate the  passage  with  which  Strachey  (p.  89) 
concludes. 

At  p.  83  there  is  a gap  in  Strachey’s  version, 
where  the  discussion  which  (Colebrooke,  pp.  258 
— 9)  precedes  the  rule  is  omitted,  while  at  p.  82  of 
Strachey  the  explication  increases  the  length  of 
the  rule,  as  the  rule  is  stated  by  Colebrooke  at 
p.  256.  Again,  another  rule  (Strachey,  pp.  80—1, 
Colebrooke,  pp.  251 — 2)  is  placed  as  well  expressed 
differently  in  the  two  authors,  and  the  last  two 
examples  inColebrooke’s  ChapterVII.  (pp.  265—6 
are  transposed  in  Burrow’s  copy  (compare  Stra- 
chey, pp.  85 — 6).  The  rules  which  these  examples 
illustrate  are  differently  placed  in  the  two  works 
(compare  Strachey,  p.  85  with  Colebrooke,  pp. 
263 — 4).  These  rules  are  all  literally  translated 
by  Strachey.  When  Strachey  mentions  examples 
generally  (pp.  14.  16.  17.  18.  24.  56)  examples 
will  be  found  in  Colebrooke  (pp.  131 — 3.  139 — 
143.  149.  195 — 8.)  In  the  question  in  mensura- 
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tion  at  p.  56  of  StraclieyHhe  given  area  is  4 not 
“ 5”,  and  it  is  so  treated  in  tlie  solution  (and  see 
Colebrooke,  p.  198).  ^ There  is  also  a slight  dis- 
crepancy in  the  description  of  the  solution  of  the 
“ second  example  ” as  given  at  pp.  55  of  Strachey 
and  in  Colebrooke  (p.  190).  The  “fourth  and 
fifth”  examples  (Strachey,  p.  55)  and  the  “ next 
question  ” (ibid.,  p.  71)  have  their  existence  es- 
tablished by  ColebrQoke  (compare  pp.  191—2  and 
231  respectively). 

The  first  reference  to  the  Leelawuttee  at  p.  63 
of  Strachey’s  Bija  will  be  found  in  the  text  of 
Colebrooke  (p.  213);  the  second  is  not  so  easily 
traced,  but  it  may  be  referred  to  Suryadasa  s 
gloss  (Colebrooke,  p.  213),  or,  possibly,  to  the 
text  (at  p.  214).  I have  not  traced  in  Colebrooke 
(pp.  220 — 3)  the  reference  to  the  Leelawuttee  at 
p.  66  of  Strachey.  The  “ rule  of  the  Leelawut- 
tee” at  p.  67  of  Strachey  is  tho^  “rule  of  concur- 
rence ” of  p.  224  of  Colebrooke.  The  figure  at 
p.  68  of  Strachey  has  some  correspondence  with 
those  at  pp.  224 — 5 of  Colebrooke ; the  “ 8 ” in 
the  left  hand  margin  at  the  former  place  being, 
apparently,  a misprint.  The  “ rule  in  the  Lila- 
vati  ” referred  to  at  p.  79  of  Strachey  is  referred 
to  in  a footnote  at  p.  251  of  Colebrooke.  The 
reference  to  the  Leelawuttee  at  p.  66  of  Strachey 
may  be  due  to  Ata  Alla. 

Ata  Alla  appears  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  Lilavati,  and  to  have  been  a man  of  research. 
See  his  Prefiice  (Strachey,  Bija,  p.  13)  and  his 
remarks  (ibid.,  pp.  58.  61.  65.  67).  An  observa- 
tion at  p.  64  of  Strachey,  which  appears  to  be 
Ata  Alla’s  (compare  p.  53  and  Colebrooke,  p. 
215)  shows  his  appreciation  of  an  artifice  em- 
nloyed  with  greater  effect  by  Ferrari.  The  refer- 
ence at  p.  66  may  be  verified  by  referring  to 
§§  163—4  (pp.  69—70)  of  Colebrooke’s  Lilavati. 
That  which  Ata  Alla  calls  (not  improperly,  see 
Colebrooke  p.  184)  “Introduction”  comprizes 
the  first  three  “ Chapters  ” of  Colebrooke  ; and 
Colebrooke’s  Chapters  IV.,  Y.,  . Ylfl.  cor- 
respond respectively  with  Books  1,  ^.2,  . 5 of 

Ata  Alla,  whose  examples  are  sometimes  (Stra- 
chey, pp.  55  and  79)  expressed  more  concretely 
than  those  of  the  other  version  (compare  Cole- 
brooke,  pp.  191  and  251).  Ata  Alla  seems,  at 
p,  75  (of  Strachey)  to  have  added  a solution  of 
his  own  (compare  Colebrooke,  p.  242).  The 
“ marginal  note”  mentioned  by  Strachey  at  p.  65 
may  be  due  to  Bhascara’s  Commentator  Crishna 
(compare  Colebrooke,  p.  220).  A comparison  of 
p.  69  of  Straehey  with  p.  225  of  Colebrooke 
(note  5)  appears  to  lead  to  the  inference  that 
Ata  Alla  did  not  translate  from  Suryadasa’s  gloss 
exclusively,  although  at  p.  63  (of  Strachey)  his 
reading  (like  Colebrooke’s,  see  Alg.,  p.  213) 
agrees  with  Suryadasa’s. 

James  Cockle,  M.A.,  &c. 

4.  Pump  Court,  Temple,  London. 


WALLER’S  “POEMS.” 

The  last  edition  of  Waller’s  Poems  is  that  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Bobert  Bell  in  1854.  I send  you  a 
few  notes  upon  it : — 

P.  42.  “ Preface  to  the  First  Edition,”  &c.  Mr. 
Bell  should  have  added  “The  Printer  to  the 
Reader,”  and  “ The  Advertisement  to  the  Reader, 
from  the  1645  edition. 

P.  44.  “ Albinovanus.”  This  signature  is  not 
in  any  edition  of  Waller’s  Poems  published  m 
Waller’s  life-time.  Mr.  Bell  should  have  added 
the  “ Postscript”  to  the  edition  of  1686. 

P.  94.  “ To  my  Lord  Admiral.”  This  is  printed 
in  Carew’s  Poems^  ]2mo.,  1642,  p.  207.^ 

P.  118.  “Of  my  Lady  Isabella  playing  on  tne 
Lute.”  Mr.  Bell  should  have  told  us  that  this 
was  Lady  Isabella  Thynn. 

P.  173.  “ On  St.  James’s  Park”  : 

“ Making  the  circle  of  their  reign  complete.” 
Copied  by  Addison  in  The  Campaign  : 

“ To  make  the  series  of  his  toils  complete.” 

P 177.  “ Of  a Tree  cut  in  Paper.”  Mr.  Bell 
has  no  note.  Now  I find  in  Oldys’s  Life  of  Raleigh, 
p.  liv.  (fol.  edit.  1736),  this  title,  “To  the  Lady 
Isabella  Thynn  cutting  Trees  in  Paper,’  and  the 
following  four  concluding  lines  completed  in  part 
by  Oldys  “ from  memory”  : — 

“ A poet,  when  he  would  describe  his  mind, 

Is,  as  in  language,  so  in  fame  confin’d ; 

Your  works  are  read,  wherever  there  are  men ; 

So  far  the  scissor  goes  beyond  the  pen.” 

P.  178.  “ To  a Lady,”  &c.  This  is  also  to  Lady 

Isabella  Thynn.  „ -o  n i n 

P.  202.  “Upon  Ben  Jonson.  Mr.  Bell  should 
have  told  us  that  this  poem  is  very  different  in 
Dr.  Duppa’s  volume  of  Poems  on  Ben  Jonson  s 

P.  204.  “On  Mr.  John  Fletcher’s  Plays.”  This 
from  the  first  folio  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 

' P.  209.  “ To  Mr.  Creech,”  &c.  Not  by  Waller. 
See  Fenton’s  note. 

P.  242.  “ OT  Divine  Love”  : — 

“ Dispensed  v/ith  several  for  the  people’s  sake, 

!rG3;Cl  % 

I have  purposely  confined  myself  to  the  text. 

Petek,  Cunningham. 


THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM  IN  1784. 

A writer  of  a tour  seventy- seven  years  since 
draws  such  a curious  picture  of  a visit  to  the 
British  Museum,  that  I am  tempted  to  extract  it 
entire  for  the  amusement  of  such  of  your  numer- 
ous readers  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  pre- 
sent facilities  of  that  magnificent  public  institu- 
tion : — 

“ The  British  Museum  justly  stands  in  the  first  class  of 
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rarities.  I was  unwilling  to  quit  London  without  seeing 
what  I had  many  years  wished  to  see,  bat  how  to  accom- 
plish it  was  the  question ; I had  not  one  relation  in  that 
vast  metropolis  to  direct  me,  and  only  one  acquaintance, 
but  assistance  was  not  Vvdth  him.  I was  given  to  under- 
stand that  the  door,  contrary  to  other  doors,  would  not 
open  with  a silver  key;  that  interest  must  be  made  some 
time  before,  and  admission  granted  by  a ticket  on  a 
future  day.  This  mode  seemed  totally  to  exclude  me. 
As  I did  not  know  a right  way  I was  determined  to 
pursue  a wrong,  which  probably  might  lead  me  into  a 
right. 

“ Assiduity  will  accomplish  weighty  matters,  or  how 
could  Obadiah  Roberts  count  the  grains  in  a bushel  of 
wheat?  By  good  fortune  I stumbled  upon  a person  pos- 
sessed of  a ticket  for  the  next  day,  which  he  valued  less 
than  two  shillings.  We  struck  a bargain  in  a moment, 
and  were  both  pleased.  And  now  I feasted  upon  my 
future  felicity. 

“ What  though  stern  winter  locks  up  the  park  and 
Vauxhall,  she  leaves  me  an  entertainment  in  the  Museum 
worth  them  both.  Here  I shall  regale  the  senses  for  two 
hours  upon  striking  objects  — objects  w*liich  ever  change, 
and  ever  please.  I shall  see  what  is  nowhere  else  to  be 
seen.  The  wonders  of  creation  are  deposited  in  this  vast 
cabinet.  Every  country  upon  the  globe  has  perhaps  paid 
its  richest  tribute  into  this  grand  treasury.  The  sea  has 
unlocked  its  stores;  the  internal  parts  of  the  earth  have 
been  robbed  of  their  spoils.  The  most  extraordinary 
productions  of  art  find  their  way  into  this  * repository, 
and  the  long  ages  of  antiquity  have  largely  contributed 
to  the  store.  I was  not  likely  to  forget  Tuesday  at  ele- 
ven, December  7th,  1784.  We  assembled  on  the  spot, 
about  ten  in  number,  all  strangers  to  me ; perhaps  to  each 
other. 

“We  began  to  move  pretty  fast,  when  I asked  with 
some  surprise  whether  there  were  none  to  inform  us  what 
the  curiosities  were  as  we  v/ent  on.  A tall  genteel  jmung 
man  in  person,  who  seemed  to  be  our  conductor,  replied 
with  some  warmth  -.  ‘ What  I would  you  have  me  tell  you 
everything  in  the  Museum.  How  is  it  pos.sible?  Besides, 
are  not  the  names  written  upon  many  of  them  ? ’ I was 
too  much  humbled  by  this  reply  to  utter  another  word. 
The  company  seemed  influenced ; they  made  haste,  and 
were  silent.  No  voice  was  heard  but  in  whispers.  If  a 
man  spends  two  minutes  in  a room,  in  which  there  are  a 
thousand  things  to  demand  his  attention,  he  cannot  find 
time  to  bestow  on  them  a glance  a piece.  When  our  leader 
opens  the  door  of  another  apartment,  the  silent  language 
of  that  action  is  — ‘ Come  along.’’ 

“ If  I see  wonders  which  I do  not  understand,  they  are 
no  wonders  to  me.  Should  a piece  of  withered  paper 
lie  on  the  floor,  I should  without  regard  shuffle  it  from 
under  my  feet ; but  if  I am  told  it  is  a letter  written  by 
Edward  the  Sixth,  that  information  sets  a value  upon  the 
piece;  it  becomes  a choice  morsel  of  antiquity,  and  I 
seize  it  with  rapture. 

“ The  history  and  the  object  must  go  together ; if  one  is 
wanting,  the  other  is  of  little  value.  I considered  myself 
in  the  midst  of  a rich  entertainment,  consisting  of  ten 
thousand  rarities ; but,  like  Tantalus,  I could  not  taste 
one.  It  grieved  me  to  think  how  much  I lost  for  want 
of  a little  information.  In  about  thirty  minutes  we 
finished  our  silent  journey  through  this  princely  mansion, 
which  would  well  have  taken  thirty  days.  I went  out 
much  about  as  wise  ^as  I went  in,  but  with  this  severe 
reflection  that,  for  fear  of  losing  my  chance,  I had  that 
morning  abruptly  torn  myself  from  three  gentlemen  with 
whom  1 was  engaged  in  an  interesting  conversation,  had 
lost  my  breakfast,  got  wet  to  the  skin,  spent  half-a-crown 
in  coach  hire,  paid  two  shillings  for  a ticket,  been  hack- 


nej'^ed  through  the  rooms  with  violence,  had  lost  the 
little  share  of  good  humour  I brought  in,  and  came  awa}^ 
completely  disappointed.  Hope  is  the  most  active  of  all 
the  human  passions.  It  is  the  most  delusive.  I had  laid 
more  stress  on  the  British  Museum  than  on  anything  I 
should  see  in  London.  It  was  the  only  sight  that  dis- 
gusted me.” 

The  writer  of  the  above  article  has  doubtless 
long  since  gone  to  dust.  Could  he  be  resuscitated, 
and  view  the  existing  arrangements,  his  dolorous 
lamentation  would  be  exchanged  for  a livelier 
strain  in  inspecting  the  British  Museum,  under 
the  regime  of  Mr.  Panizzi.  Ithuriel, 


The  River  Isis.  — Paul  Hentzner,  describing 
Qxford,  says : — 

“This  town  is  watered  by  two  rivers:  the  Cberwell 
and  the  Isis,  vulgarly  called  the  Ouse.” 

Is  it  possible  this  latter  may  have  been  its 
original  Saxon  name  ? And,  as  there  are  many 
other  rivers  in  England  so  called,  it  may  have 
been  euphonised  into  Isis  for  a difference.  I have 
often  wondered  it  should  bear  so  purely  a classic 
name.  A.  A. 

Poets’  Corner. 

A Story  from  Hoeinshed’s  “ Chrokicle.”  — • 
The  town  of  Haverfordwest  stands  upon  a navi- 
gable river  called  the  Western  Cleddeu  (the  word 
Cleddeu  in  the  Welsh  language  signifying  a 
sword).  As  the  river  sweeps  past  the  town,  it  is 
joined  by  a tributary  stream  called  the  Cartlett 
"River  (a  corruption  of  the  Welsh  cyilell,  a knife). 
Three  miles  below  Haverfordwest,  at  Picton 
Point,  the  Western  Cleddeu  is  joined  by  its  twin 
brother,  the  Eastern  Cleddeu  ; and  the  com- 
mingled waters,  under  the  name  of  Daucleddeu 
(or  the  two  swords),  roll  majestically  into  Milford 
Haven  — called  in  W elsh,  Aberdaucleddeu,  or  the 
Haven  of  the  Two  Swords.  Having  premised 
this  topographical  information,  let  us  come  to 
Holinshed  and  his  “ merrie  jeste  ” : — 

“ Next  of  all  come  we  to  Milford  Hauen,  whereunto 
two  rivers  direct  their  course  from  the  North-east,  called 
Dugledu,  or  the  two  Swordes;  and  between  them  bothe 
is  a ril,  which  they  cal  also  Cultlell  (that  is  to  say),  the 
knyfe ; wereof  riseth  a merry  tale  of  a Welchman  that 
lying  in  this  place  abrode  all  night  in  the  colde  weather, 
he  was  demaunded  of  his  hostesse  (wEere  he  did  breake 
his  faste  the  next  morrowe)  at  what  Inne  he  laye  in  the 
night  precedent,  bycause  he  came  so  soone  to  her  house 
ere  any  of  her  maydes  were  vp  : ‘ Oh ! good  hostesse 
(quod  he),  be  contented.  I lay  to-night  in  a daunger- 
ous  Estate,  for  I slepte  betweene  tvro  swordes  wdth  a long 
knife  at  my  hart;’  meaning,  in  deede,  that  he  lay  be- 
tweene these  two  riuers,  and  his  brest  towards  the  South, 
neere  to  the  head  of  Cultlell.” 

John  PAyiN  Pujaaps. 

Haverfordwest. 
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An  aged  Coupee. — A tombstone,  with  the  fol- 
lowing inscription,  has  just  been  erected  in  the 
cemetery  of  this  town  : — 

“ In  memory  of  John  Litchfield,  who  died  June  20th, 
1860,  aged  99  years.  Also  of  Elizabeth  Litchfield,  wife 
of  the  above,  who  died  January  14th,  1860,  aged  97 
years.” 

I believe  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  of  Mr. 
Litchfield  (who  was  well  known  in  the  town) 
having  so  nearly  attained  the  great  age  of  100 
years.  William  Kelly. 

Leicester. 

Dr.  Carlyle’s  Recollections  of  Yarmouth. 
— Dr.  Carlyle,  in  his  Autobiography  (see  “ K.  & 
Q.”  2“^  S.  xi.  345.),  describes  the  mayor  of  Yar- 
mouth, before  whom  he  was  taken  as  a suspected 
person,  as  “an  old  grey-headed  man  of  a mild 
address;”  and  adds,  that  his  worship  had  been 
“a  common  fisher,  and  had  become  very  rich, 
though  he  could  not  write  his  name,  but  signed 
with  a stamp.” 

The  mayor  of  Yarmouth  at  that  time  (October, 
1745,)  was  Mr.  Joseph  Cotman,  who  had  distin- 
guished his  inauguration,  on  the  previous  29th  of 
September,  by  delivering  a patriotic  and  energetic 
speech  against  the  Pretender. 

He  was  then  only  thirty-nine  years  of  age ; he 
served  the  office  again  in  1757  and  1759 ; and 
died  in  1762,  aged  fifty-six. 

His  grandfather  was  mayor  in  1694,  and  his 
brother  in  1742  and  1755. 

So  far  from  being  unable  to  write  his  name,  his 
signature  may  be  seen  in  the  Corporation  Books 
whenever  required ; and  the  handwriting  has  no 
appearance  of  proceeding  from  an  illiterate  person. 

Dr.  Carlyle  also  states  that  St.  George’s  Chapel 
at  Yarmouth  is  fitted  with  mahogany,  the  fact 
being  that  the  wood  used  is  wainscot. 

Charles  John  Palmer. 


BOOK-WORMS. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  book- worm,  the  genus 
homo^  and  the  species  of  insect  called  Auobium 
pertinax.  The  life  and  habits  of  the  former  in  all 
its  varieties  have  received  frequent  and  amusing 
illustrations  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Dibdin  and  other 
writers ; but  where  can  the  curious  inquirer  find 
anything  about  the  natural  history  of  the  latter  ? 
Having  lately  had  occasion  to  ransack  several  old 
libraries,  I have  had  the  pain  of  seeing  many  of 
these  destructive  little  insects  at  work.  In  some 
instances  they  had  pierced  through  three  or  four 
thick  folios  in  succession,  apparently  gaining  re-^ 
newed  vigour  from  the  slight  obstruction  of 
tough  oak  boards  covered  with  pig-skin. 

There  appear  to  be  several  kinds  (or  stages?) 


of  this  untiring  devastator.  There  is  the  cater- 
pillar, very  transparent,  with  a dark  band  tra- 
versing the  interior  of  his  body,  the  only  specimen 
I have  seen  being  about  three -eighths  of  an  inch 
long.  Of  the  maggot  there  are  several  varie- 
ties, ranging  from  about  one-eighth  to  a quarter  of 
an  inch ; some  have  hard  black  heads,  and  white 
bodies ; some  are  all  white ; and  the  late  Dr. 
Bandinell  told  me  that  sometimes  they  were  all 
black.  Of  the  last  sort,  I have  not  seen  a speci- 
men. Lastly,  there  is  the  little  brown  beetle  of 
various  shades,  differing  apparently  but  little  from 
the  dry-rot  in  wood. 

I have  been  informed  by  a librarian  of  great 
experience  that  the  book-worm,  which  often  gets 
imported  from  the  East,  is  easily  distinguished 
from  the  true  European  type,  and  moreover  is 
comparatively  harmless  here,  as  he  never  leaves 
his  native  food  for  our  harsher  fare.^ 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  peculiar  properties 
of  the  paper  now  in  use,  render  it  quite  unfit  to 
support  life  of  any  kind  ; but  it  would  be  a great 
blessing  If  some  plan  could  be  contrived  for  turn- 
ing the  attention  of  these  little  destructives  from 
the  shelves  of  rare  old  black-letter  to  the  un- 
wieldy accumulations  of  modern  three-vol.  novels, 
and  shilling  railway  rubbish ; the  two  plagues 
would  then  be  mutually  destructive,  for  not  the 
hardiest  and  most  pertinacious  book-worm  ever 
engendered  could  live  after  eating  through  the 
combination  of  rotten  fibre,  clay,  and  flint-dust  of 
which  paper  now-a-days  is  made. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.  Can  any  of  your 
readers  give  a simple  account  of  the  birth,  trans- 
formations, and  habits  of  the  Anobium  pertinax  ? 

William  Blades. 

11.  Abchurch  Lane. 


Anonymous.  — There  is  a comedy  by  Thomas 
Randolph  called  Hey  for  Honesty^  Down  with 
Knavery,  4to.,  1651.  This  play  was  augmented 
and  published  by  F.  J.  Who  was  F.  J.  ? 

R.  Inglis. 

Basilisks. 

“In  the  year  1679  an  Italian  surgeon,  the  Signor  Go- 
varo,  came  with  letters  of  recommendation  from  Doctor 
Harvey  and  others.  He  had  many  wonderful  things, 
and  among  them  a Basilisk,  which  he  kept  in  a sealed 
glass  case,  and  would  have  sold  to  the  Museum  for  one 
hundred  pounds;  but  a dispute  arose  because  he  would 
not  allow  the  case  to  be  opened,  as  Doctor  Radclyffe  de- 
sired ; so  he  took  offence  and  went  away.  This  was 
unlucky,  for,  whether  it  was  a basilisk  or  not,  the  animal 
was  a wonder  and  not  known.  It  was  said  to  have  horns, 
an  eagle’s  feet,  and  a dragon’s  tail ; but  as  no  drawing 
was  made,  and  those  who  saw  it  were  in  fear,  we  know 
not  how  this  may  he”— Guide  to  the  Colleges  and  Anti' 
quities  of  Oxford,  Oxford,  1702. 

Is  anything  more  known  of  this  Basilisk  or  its 
owner  ? Where  is  the  most  authentic  history  of 
basilisks  ? 
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Cad.  — In  Bishop  Henry  King’s  “Elegy  on 
Sir  Charles  Lucas  and  Sir  George  Lisle  ” {Poems, 
p.  82,,  ed.  18‘i3),  occur  the  following  lines  : — 

“ We  need  not  here  on  skillfull  Hopkins  call 
The  States  allowed  Witch-finder-General,  — 

For  (though  Rebellion  wants  no  Cad  nor  Fife, 

But  is  a perfect  Witchcraft  of  itself), 

We  could  with  little  help  of  art  reveal 
Those  learn'd  Magitians  with  whom  you  deal.” 

“ Cad”  seems  to  be  here  used  in  the  sense  of  a 
“ familiar.”  What  is  the  history  of  the  word  ? 
Or  is  the  modern  “ Cad  ” entirely  unconnected 
with  the  Bishop  of  Chichester’s  ? K. 

Covenanters.  — I am  anxious  to  find  a list  of 
sundry  “ Vicar-of-Bray  ” personages  in  the  Scotch 
Church,  who  gave  up  their  livings  in  1682  on  ac- 
count of  the  “ Test,”  but  who  afterwards  con- 
formed to  Episcopacy.  There  were  but  twenty 
or  thirty  in  the  whole  church,  but  I can  find  no 
list  or  account  of  them.  I fancy  that  the  Pres- 
byterian writers  did  not  like  to  say  much  about 
them.  Can  any  one  refer  me  to  any  history  of 
the  times  which  mentions  them  ? A.  F. 

A Confirmation  of  the  Charters  made  25 
Edw.  I.,  A.D.  1297.- — Dailies  Barrington,  in  his 
observations  on  this  subject,  tells  us  it  consists  of 
seven  chapters  ; in  the  third,  the  charters  are  or- 
dered to  be  read  in  every  cathedral  church  twice 
a year  ; and  in  a note  he  adds  — 

“ The  most  dignified  clergy,  and  probably  the  most 
learned,  belonged  to  tlie  cathedrals ; it  is  much  doubted 
whether  ihQ  parochial  clergy  could  read  at  this  time.”  — 
P.  13d. 

Will  any  of  your  learned  readers  inform  me, 
through  the  medium  of  your  columns,  if  there  is 
any,  and  what  authority,  for  the  doubt  expressed 
by  Mr.  D.  Barrington  ? In  my  astonishment, 
on  reading  his  note,  I wrote  in  the  margin  : “ What, 
not  read  ? What  was  the  office  or  duties  of  the 
parochial  clergy  ? ” Fra.  Mew^burn. 

Larchfield,  Darlington. 

Curganven  of  Sherborne.  — Eev.  Thomas 
Creech,  a translator  of  ancient  authors  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  was  educated  in  grammar  under 
Mr.  Curganven,  to  whom  he  afterwards  dedicated 
a translation  of  one  of  Theocritus’s  Idylliums.  Any 
particulars  relating  to  the  above  Curganven,  living 
1660-70,  will  oblige  Tretane. 

Miss  Edmead.  — Can  any  of  your  readers  ac- 
quainted v/ith  the  history  of  the  London  stage 
give  me  any  information  regarding  Miss  Edmead, 
who  is  said  in  Geneste’s  Account  of  the  English 
Stage  to  have  appeared  at  Drury  Lane,  in  the 
character  of  Mrs.  Oakley,  26  Feb.,  1799.  Miss 
Edmead  was  the  author  of  a play  called  The 
Events  of  a Day,  acted  at  Norwich  in  1795.  I 
believe  she  retired  from  the  stage  about  1824  or 
1825.  E.  Inglis. 


French  Testament  op  1539  : Belisem  de 
Beiamalom.  — Having  observed  the  Note  of  Dr. 
Neeigan  on  the  subject  of  the  Paris  Testament 
of  1662,  in  your  number  for  June  8th  (p.  459.), 
during  my  absence  from  home,  I had  hoped  that 
I might  have  been  able  on  my  return  to  have 
afforded  that  gentleman  some  information.  On 
looking  over  my  collection  of  French  Bibles  and 
Testaments,  however,  I find  that,  instead  of  in- 
forming others,  I have  to  seek  information  myself. 

The  oldest  French  Testament  in  my  possession 
is  — 

_ “Le  Novveav  Testament  c’est  a dire  La  Nouuelle  Al- 
liance de  nostre  Seigneur  et  seul  Sauueur  Jesus  Christ. 
Translate  de  Grec  en  Francoys.  m.d.xxxix.” 

It  is  in  beautiful  type  and  quite  perfect,  with 
a preface,  a concordance,  and  marginal  references. 
At  the  end  of  the  Apocalypse  is  found  the  follow- 
ing finishing  sentence  : — 

“ Fin  du  nouueau  Testament.  Translate  par  Belisem 
de  Belimalom.” 

I shall  be  obliged  to  any  of  your  readers  who 
can  give  me  an  account  of  this  interesting  and,  I 
suspect,  very  rare  copy  of  the  French  Testament, 

. or  tell  me  who  Belisem  de  Belimalom  may  have 
been  ? It  is  evidently  an  assumed  name.  A 
French  Protestant  pastor,  who  was  recently  on  a 
visit  at  my  house,  had  never  seen  a copy  before, 
and  was  unable  to  give  me  any  information  re- 
specting it. 

My  next  j)ldest  French  Bible  is  that  of  Sedan, 
printed  by  joan  Jannon,  1633,  to  which  is  added 
the  Psalter  and  — 

“La  forme  de  pribres  ecclesiastique  avec  la  manihre  d’ad- 
ministrer  les  sacremens  et  celebrer  le  mariage.” 

Also  a catechism  and  confession  of  faith.  Any 
account  of  these  translations  and  their  rarity  or 
otherwise  will  oblige.  Samuel  Lysons. 

Iron-plated  Ships.  — In  Chambers’s  Journal^ 
vol.  XV.  414.,  a writer  on  iron-plates  as  defensive 
armour  for  ships,  is  quoted  as  remarking  the  rapid 
deterioration  of  the  plates  by  the  chemical  action 
of  sea  water  : — 

“An  iron-plated  ship,  after  a year  of  service,  returned 
to  port  with  her  iron  plates  so  softened  by  the  action  of 
sea  water,  that  the  carpenter  could  stick  his  knife  into 
the  iron  in  many  places,  as  into  cheese.” 

What  ship  is  here  referred  to  ? Are  there 
any  other  examples  noted  ? Has  any  remedy 
been  proposed  ? Ernest  W.  Bartlett. 

Brighton. 

C.  Maturin  : C.  K.  Sharpe  : Lord  Hailes. — 
Is  there  any  engraved  authentic  portrait  of  the 
author  of  Eertram  f The  late  Mr.  C.  K.  Sharpe 
had  a curious  drawing  in  crayon  of  this  remark- 
able personage,  which  he  said  was  the  only  one  in 
existence,  or  at  least  the  only  one  he  had  ever 
heard  of.  It  was  drawn  expressly  for  Mr.  Sharpe, 
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wiio  entertained  a very  high  opinion  ^ 
ical  ability  displayed  in  the  tragedy  of  BeWram. 

Whilst  referring  to  Mr.  Sharpe,  it  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that,  prior  to  the  ^ 

very  singular  collection  of  books 
DerLns  who  had  the  management  of  the  sale  did 
iiot  take  down  the  notes  in  his  hand- writing,  and 
which  nsually  were  to  be  found  in  the  fly-leaves 
of  such  of  the  volumes  as  Uie  owner  considered 
worthy  of  special  remark.  Had  this  been  done, 
an  interesting  bibliographical  work  would  have 
been  formed  of  the  most  recherche  kind.  It 
would  have  required  little  trouble  m editing,  and 
would  have  been  entertaining  to  all  classes  of 

Lord  Hailes  used  to  prefix  notices  in  the  same 
way  in  the  flydeaves  of  his  books,  and  the  late 
Mr^  Thomas  Thomson  once  intended  to  have  had 
them  transcribed  and  printed,  with  some  of  the 
learned  Lord’s  fugitive  pieces,  now  ^ 

obtain.  But  he  was  never  able,  irom  his  multi- 
farious occupations,  to  carry  his  project  into 

effect.  As  the  library  is  still  entire  at  New- 
Hailes,  it  would  be  most  desirable  yet  to  have 
this  accomplished. 

Medallists  and  Die  Sinkers.  — I shall  be 
much  obliged  if  you  or  some  of  your  numismatic 
readers  can  give  me  the  dates  when  the  ™^er- 
mentioned  medallists  or  die-smkers  flourisbed. 

I have  looked  into  Cyolopiedias,  &c.,  but  without 
success.  Many  of  the  medals  in  my  possession 
have  the  name  of  the  sculptor  but 

Brush  (date  on  medal  1798),^  Milto 
1777),  Pidgeon,  L.  Pingo,  T.  Pingo,  T.  H yon 

(date  on  medal  1815).  a k ^ 

Any  particulars  as  to  where  they  lived,  &c.  will 
be  acceptable.  Genturion. 

PoRSON  AND  Hannah  More.  — Kidd,  m the 
Memoir  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Porson  s Tracts 
(p.  xxvii.),  alludes  to,  and  with  very  natural  m- 
dio-nation  repels,  a most  illiberal  and  unwarrant- 
aMe  attack  on  Porsofl’s  character  by  a lady,  whose 
name  he  does  not  mention.  The  lady  referred  to 
was  no  other  than  the  well  known  Hannah  More, 
I shall  be  glad  if  any  of  your  readers  will  inform 
me  in  which  of  her  writings  I can  find  the  p^- 
sage.  ^ 

Scotch  Heralds’  Ofeice.  — I shall  be  obliged 
if  any  one  versed  in  the  practice  of  Scotch  he- 
raldry will  answer  the  following.  A family,  A., 
originating  in  a certain  county,  has  borne  arms 
for  many  generations,  properly  registered,  &c. 
Another  family,  B.,  of  the  same  name,  originating 
five  generations  back  in  the  same  county,  has 
been  in  the  constant  habit  of  hearing  the  same 
arms,  but  without  any  authority.  Query,  would 
the  Heralds’  Office  be  warranted,  on  a petition 
from  B.,  in  granting  B.  a confirmation  of  these 
arms,  properly  differenced^  although  no  direct 


connection  can  be  shown  between  the  families  ? 
and  what  is  the  fee  for  such  confirmation  ? A.  I . 


“ Si  Deus  nobiscum  quis  contra  nos  ?”— Can 
you  or  any  of  your  correspondents,  throw  any 
lio-ht  on  the  above  motto,  as  having  reference  to 
lldy  Jane  Grey  after  her  marriage  with  Lord 
Guildford  Dudley,  and  bearing  upon  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland’s  attempt  to  place  her  upon  the 
throne  of  England,  that  he  might  thereby  secime 
the  crown  in  his  own  family  ? W . W . 

Spurs  in  the  House  op  Commons.  — I extract 
the  following  from  Lord  Colchester’s  Diary,  vol. 
i.  p.  45. : — 

“18  March,  1796.  No  business  in  the  House  of  Coin - 
raons:  but  Mr.  Popham,  an  old  M.P.,  represented  to 
me  that  I was  disorderly  in  wearing  my  spurs  ^ the 
Plouse,  as  none  but  county  members  were  entiUed  to  that 
privilege.  The  Solicitor-General  and  James  Eliot  aiter- 
wards  told  me  the  same.’ 

Is  there  any  and  what  authority  for  this  dictum 
of  Mr.  Popham?  Does  the  privilege  now  prevail? 
Has  it  its  rise  in  the  feudal  system?^  I think  I 
have*seen  borough  members  pass  through  the  lobby 
of  the  House  of  Commons^  decorated  with  spurs, 
some  with  a whip,  others  with  a stick. 

In  p.  48.,  Lord  Colchester  writes  : — 

“ 25th.  Finished  my  Lord  Berkeley  of  Stratten’s  Journal, 
MS.,  a very  interesting  diary  of  the  life  of  a very  honor- 
able man,  who  had  passed  many  years  m the  service  ot 
the  late  and  present  King  under  their  persons,  as  Captain 
of  the  Yeomen,  Captain  of  the  Pensioners,  Treasurer  of 
the  Flousehold,  and  Constable  of  the  Tower.  His  anec- 
dotes are  curious,  and  most  of  the  characters  well 
known.” 

Can  the  possessor  of  this  journal  be  induced  to 

^^So^ar^s  I have  read  Lord  Colchester’s  Diary, 
I feel  much  interested  in  it,  and  should  be  equally 
so  in  my  Lord  Berkeley  of  Stratten  s Journal. 

Fra.  Mewburn. 

Larchfield,  Darlington. 

Thistlethwayte  Family. — Can  any  reader 
of  “ N.  & Q.”  give  any  information  as  to  the  lo- 
callty  and  name  of  the  property  and  seat  in  Torlr- 
shire  of  the  family  of  Thistlethwayte,  and  the 
pedigree  of  the  same,  antecedent  to  a branch  ot 
the  family  (quere,  was  it  the  elder  or  a younger 
branch  ?)  removing  from  Yorkshire  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VII.  to  Winterslow,  in  the  county  ot 
Wiltshire,  and  the  reason  for  such  removal  i U. 

VoTDB  ; VoYDEE.  — In  “ A Narrative  of  the 
Justs,  Banqetts,  and  Disguisings  used  at  the  in- 
tertaynemcnt  of  Katherine  wife  to  Pn«ce  Ar- 
thure,  eldest  Sonne  to  King  Henry  VII'^,  Py'ted 
in  Leland’s  Collectanea  (vol.  v.  p.  356.),  these 
words  are  often  mentioned,  and  always  in  con- 
nexion with  spices : — 

“ The  Spice  Plates  were  furnished  in  the  most  boun- 
teous Manner  with  Spices  after  the  Manner  of  a Voydce.' 
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“ At  this  Voyde  were  xxx,  or  more,  standing  with 
Spice  Plates  all  guilt,  and  the  Residue  were  all  great 
guilt  Bolles  with  Spices.” 

“ After  this  came  in  a Voyde  of  goodly  Spices  and 
Wine,  brought  by  a great  number  of  Earles,  Barons,  and 
Knights,  to  a great  Company,  as  it  hath  bene  declared  in 
Voidees  before  this  present  Daye.” 

Bailey  {English  Dictionary ^ 1731,)  thus  defines 
voider : — 

A table-basket  for  plates,  knives,  &c. ; also  a painted 
or  Japanned  vessel  to  hold  services  of  sweetmeats.” 

Can  any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q,”  afford  informa- 
tion as  to  these  words?  It  may  not  only  throw 
light  on  the  subject  before  us,  but  on  the  Query 
as  to  the  “ Voyding  Knife”  (2"^  S.  vii.  346.) 

A.  A, 

Poets’  Corner. 

Geecian  Ghuech  in  Soho  Fields.  — Among 
the  broadsides  and  single  sheets,  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  in  a volume  marked  (at 

fob  100  ),  I find  one  occurs  — 

“ From  the  Archbishop  of  the  Isle  of  Samos,  in  Greece. 
— An  Account  of  his  building  the  Grecian  Church  in 
Sohoe  Fields,  and  the  disposal  thereof  by  the  Masters  of 
the  Parish  of  S*  Martin’s-in-the-Fields.  London : printed 
forA.  F.  1682.” 

Can  any  of  your  readers  give  further  intelli- 
gence in  regard  to  the  subsequent  history  and 
continuance  of  this  foundation  ? E. 

[The  history  of  this  Greek  church  in  Crown  Street, 
Soho,  is  most  interesting.  It  was  erected  about  1680, 
under  the  auspices  of  Bishop  Compton,  and  from  it 
Greek  Street  derives  its  name,  as  we  learn  from  an  in- 
scription over  the  west  door ; Compton  Street  and  Church 
Street,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  deriving  theirs  from 
the  Bishop  and  the  church.  (The  Greek  inscription  is 
printed  in  The  Ecdesiologist,  xi.  120.)  It  soon  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  French  refugees  (Strype’s  Stow,  b.  vi. 
p.  87.),  and  is  the  old  church  represented  in  Hogarth’s 
well-known  picture  of  “Noon.”  It  was  subsequently 
fitted  up  as  a meeting-house  for  the  Rev.  John  Rees, 
formerly  of  Rodborough  Tabernacle.  In  1849^  it  was  on 
the  point  of  being  converted  into  a dancing  saloon,  when 
the  Rev.  Nugent  Wade,  Rector  of  St.  Anne’s,  Soho,  by 
the  assistance  of  the  Metropolis  Churches  fund  and  his 
friends,  succeeded  in  purchasing  the  freehold,  and  was 
solemnly  dedicated  in  honour  of  St.  Mary-the-Virgin  on 
June  29,  1850.] 

Fall  or  Jeeicho. — Can  you  inform  me  whether 
there  is  any  Jewish  tradition,  or  other  authority, 
fixing  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  the  walls  of 
Jericho  fell  in  presence  of  the  Israelitish  host  ? 

Lumen. 

[It  appears  to  have  been  generally  supposed  by  the 
Jews,  though  on  what  grounds  is  not  so  clear,  that  this 
event  occurred  on  the  Saturday,  or  Jewish  Sabbath. 
Bishop  Patrick  says,  that  “ the  Jewish  writers  say  that 
the  seventh  day  (Josh.  vi.  15.)  was  the  Sabbath,  as  Ray- 
mundus  observes  in  his  Pwg'io  Fic/ei,  and  Jos.  de  Voysin 
in.  his  jlnnotations  upon  him,  p.  625.  The  words  of 
Kimchi  are  these ; ‘ The  ark  of  the  Lord  compassed  the 


city  the  first  time,  on  the  first  day  of  the  week : so  our 
doctors,  of  pious  memory,  have  delivered,.that  the  seventh 
day  whereon  the  city  was  taken  Avas  the  Sabbath,  though 
they  killed  and  burnt  upon  that  day ; for  he  that  com- 
manded the  Sabbath  to  be  observed,  commanded  it  noAV 
to  be  profaned  for  the  destruction  of  Jericho ; as  he  com- 
manded burnt- offerings  to  be  sacriflced  on  this  day:’ 
which  is  the  very  instance  wherebj^  our  Blessed  Saviour 
justifies  his  doing  some  Avorks  upon  the  Sabbath-day.” 
Scott,  in  his  Comtnentari/,  appears  to  adopt  the  Jewish 
view.  Cf.  Josephus,  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  v.  cap.  i.] 

Busnet’s  “ Histoey  of  the  Kefoemation.”  — 
It  is  stated  by  Burnet,  in  the  Introduction  (p.  xx.) 
to  the  Third  Part. of  his  History  of  the  Eeforma- 
tion^  that  his  work  Avas  translated  into  four  lan- 
guages. Can  this  be  true  ? It  is  stated  that 
there  is  a Latin  and  a Dutch  translation  (see  Biog. 
Brit,  art.  Buknet).  The  French  translation  is 
common  enough.  I find  no  intimation  of  the 
Latin  or  Dutch  translations  elsev/here.  And  even 
then,  there  is  scarcely  evidence  for  the  expression 
“ translated  into  four  languages.”  tt. 

[Dr.  Richard  Rawlinson,  Avho  certainly  had  no  great 
respect  for  Bishop  Burnet,  informs  us  {Catalogue  of  Chief 
Historians,  p.  485.)  that  “ The  History  of  the  Reformation 
appeared  as  follows:  Vol.  1.  Lond.  1679,  1681.  Vol.  11. 
in  1683;  and  a Supplement,  HI.  1712,  in  fob  The  tAVO 
former  Amlumes  were  translated  into  Latin,  in  folio,  at 
Geneva,  in  1686  and  1689 ; into  French  by  Rosemond,  in 
4to.  Lond.,  1683  and  1685,  2 vols.  At  Amsterdam,  in 
12mo.,  1689,  4 vols.  Reprinted  in  8vo.,  and  Abridged  by 
the  Author,  Lond.  1682.  Translated  into  High  Dutch  in 
1691,  8vo.”  According  to  Kippis,  this  Avork  Avas  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  Melchior  Mittelhorzer.] 

Polypody.— -Will  you  kindly  state  Avhich  of  our 
old  poets  uses  the  expression  Bheum-purging 
Polypody,”  and  where  ? J.  D.  S. 

[See  Drayton’s  Poly-olhion,  Song  xiii.  “Here  finds 
he  on  an  oak  rheum-purging  polypody.”] 


MADLLE.  DE  ST.  PHALE. 

(2"<i  S.  xi.  470.) 

Tlie  Hist,  of  Madlle.  de  St.  Phale  is  a famous 
religious  chap-book,  of  which  I have  the  7th  and 
8th  editions,  bearing  dates  respectively,  1738  and 
1761.  The  story  is  this:  — The  young  lady  is 
the  daughter  of  a Huguenot  of  distinction,  ready 
to  go  to  the  stake  for  his  religion  ; but  unfortu- 
nately yoked  Avith  a Catholic  prepared,  in  like 
manner,  to  proceed  to  any  extremities  in  support 
of  her  faith.  The  fruit  of  this  unpromising  mar- 
riage is  a son  and  daughter ; and  agreeably  to 
previous  arrangement,  Mons.  D’Ombreval  incul- 
cates Protestant  principles  in  the  son,  while  Ma- 
dame hands  over  the  daughter  to  her  confessor. 
The  brother  and  sister,  not  considering  themselves 
parties  to  that  article  in  the  nuptial  contract, 
which  enjoined  silence  in  matters  of  religion,  get 
talking  upon  the  prohibited  subject  ; and  Made- 
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moiselle  agrees  to  adopt  the  faith  of  her  brother, 
provided,  at  a discussion  with  Father  IVIatthew, 
Ferdinand  can  foil  the  Jesuit.  He  does  so  to  her 
satisfaction,  and  she  becomes  a Protestant ; upon 
which  the  mother  transfers  the  daughter  to  her 
spiritual  advisers,  to  receive  the  treatment  due  to 
a heretic  ; when  a series  of  persecutions  ensue, 
through  which  Madlle,  de  St.  Phale  passes  trium- 
phantTy.  In  all  this  there  is  certainly  nothing 
miraculous;  the  term  being  used  apparently,  in 
the  English  version,  rather  to  denote  the  heroine’s 
resolution  and  constancy,  which  resulted  in  her 
own  emancipation  from  priestly  domination,  and 
the  conversion  to  the  reformed  religion  of  her 
mother,  their  tool,  than  to  any  divine  interposition. 

The  translator  from  the  French  appears  to  have 
been  B.  S.,  who  dates  his  Dedication  to  “ Mad. 
G.  Rodd,”  from  “Exon,  Sept.  15,  1690.”  As  the 
book  begins  abruptly,  I took  the  trouble  lately  to 
hunt  up  the  original  of  this  anti-popish  story,  and 
found  it  in  Les  Entretiens  des  Voyageurs  sur  la 
Mer,  12mo.,  Cologne,  P.  Marteau  (with  the  sphere 
on  title),  1683:  which,  according  to  Barbier,  was 
written  by  G.  Flournois  — elsewhere,  I find,  de- 
scribed as  a minister  at  Geneva.  These  Entre^ 
Hens  are  supposed  to  be  held  on  board  a vessel 
sailing  from  Amsterdam,  in  which  Madlle.  St. 
Phale  and  her  aunt  are  passengers.  When  these 
and  the  crew  are  mustered,  Madlle.  de  St.  Phale 
confesses  to  a uncontrollable  foihlesse  of  demand- 
ing in  all  companies  the  religion  professed  by 
each  individual.  The  result  of  this  inquisition  is, 
that  the  little  craft  contains  thirteen  persons  main- 
taining seven  different  creeds,  upon  which  much 
conversation  thereupon  ensues ; and  finally,  to 
exhibit  the  intolerance  of  the  Romish  Church, 
Madlle.  de  St.  Phale  volunteers  the  story  of  her 
life,  which  occupies  the  bulk  of  the  book. 

The  celebrated  Elzevirs  are  understood  to  have 
assumed  the  mask  when  they  dealt  with  a dan- 
gerous subject.  In  the  present  book  by  Pierre 
Marteau,  their  hammer  at  Cologne  is  brought 
specially  to  bear  upon  Louis  le  Grand  and  his 
Jesuits  in  the  suicidal  matter  of  the  Revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the  event  of  the  day  ; and  in 
an  address,  which  will  be  found  at  the  beginning 
of  the  book  — “'A  Messieurs  les  Commis  de  Sa 
Majeste  pour  la  Visite  des  Livres  Defendus”  — 
no  mercy  is  shown  to  those  who  do  the  dirty  work 
of  the  Jesuits  by  sparing  the  immoral  and  mis- 
chievous works  they  are  commissioned  to  seize  and 
burn,  and  concentrating  all  their  efforts  to  the 
rooting  out  and  suppression  of  such  books  alone 
as  advocate  the  cause  of  the  Huguenots,  or  sup- 
port liberty  of  conscience ; which  renders  it  cer- 
tain that  you  may  include  Les  Entretiens  in  your 
next  list  of  condemned  books.  J.  O. 

P S.  I find  Flournois’  book  in  the  Roman 
Index^  which  may  account  for  its  being  repeatedly 
published.  I have  another  edition  : “ Cologne, 


P.  Marteau,  et  se  vend  a Londres  chez  Vaillant;” 
it  appeared  again  in  1715  and  1740. 


HERODOTUS. 

(2«d  S.  xi.  427.) 

Taylor  is  not  sufficiently  correct  in  translating 
KlyvTTriwv  5e  T:oLevjx4vco  anh  rovrcou  ttjv  ^otjv,  uv€idos 
yeyKTrSv  eVrl,  “ but  among  the  Egyptians  it  is  a 
thing  especially  held  in  contempt.”  He  would 
have  rendered  this  passage  more  exactly  had  he 
said,  whereas  it  is  held  most  shameful  for  any 
Egyptian  to  mahe  his  diet  of  them^  meaning  wheat 
and  barley  (ii.  36.)  Herodotus  adds  that  “their 
bread  was  made  (a-n-b  oXvpicav)  of  spelt,  which  some 
call  zeia : ” and  again  (ii.  77.)  he  says,  “ they 
feed  on  loaves  made  of  spelt,  called  kvXXt^o-tis^ 
hylleestis  [according  to  Pollux  KaAAi(rTe?s],  drinking 
wine  made  of  barley,”  that  is,  ale  or  beer.  Dio- 
dorus Siculus  (i.  34.)  also  says,  “ the  Egyptians 
made  from  barley  a drink  called  ^u0oc,  zythus^  the 
agreeable  odour  of  which  was  little  inferior  to 
wine.”  The  fact  that  wheat  was  grown  in  Egypt 
is  not  to  be  doubted  ; but  that  it  formed  any  large 
portion  of  the  food  of  the  Egyptians  cannot  be 
proved.  Many  countries,  at  the  present  time, 
grow  wheat,  and  in  large  quantities,  for  exporta- 
tion, whilst  their  inhabitants  are  content  to  live 
on  potatoes,  rye-bread,  oat-cakes,  &c.,  not  having 
the  means  which  the  lowest  class  in  this  country 
possesses,  thinking  it  no  shame  to  eat  no  bread  but 
what  is  made  of  the  finest  wheat.  At  the  present 
day,  wheat  is  the  principal  article  of  export  from 
Egypt  to  Europe.  Egyptian  wheat  is  peculiar  in 
producing  several  ears  from  the  same  stem  ; it  is 
inferior  to  that  of  Palestine.  Its  present  price  is 
about  a fourth  of  that  of  rice.  (Lane’s  Mod. 
Egypt,  ii.  7.)  T.  J.  Buckton. 

Lichfield. 


I do  not  think  that  wheat  has  been  found  in  the 
stomachs  of  Egyptian  mummies.  How  it  should 
get  there  in  its  crude  state,  as  seed  corn,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine,  as  no  nation,  savage  or  civil- 
lized,  would  eat  it  without  preparation  of  some 
sort. 

It  has  indeed  been  questioned  whether  the  so- 
called  “ mummy-wheat  ” has  ever  been  raised 
from  seed  found  among  the  bandages,  or  in  the 
cases  of  Egyptian  mummies.  That  grain  has 
been  found  there  is  clear  enough,  as  well  as 
onions  and  other  bulbs,  symbolical,  as  I believe, 
of  the  body’s  resurrection  — an  idea  beautifully 
developed  by  S.  Paul  in  1 Cor.  xv.  37,  38. 

I have  before  me,  at  this  moment,  an  ear  of 
this  “ Mummy- wheat,”  exactly  similar  to  that 
described  by  Parkhurst  in  his  Hehrew  and  English 
Lexicon^  London,  1813,  in  these  words  : — 

“ There  is  a species  of  wheat  called  Egyptian,  which, 
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having  had  some  of  it  in  my  own  garden,  I have  often 
seen  and  examined,  and  which  bears  six  or  seven  ears 
shooting  from  the  main  ear  in  the  middle.” 

As  nothing  was  known  of  mumrny-wheat  in  the 
last  century,  when  Parkhurst  died,  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  the  original  stock  of  all  the  grain  since 
sold  as  such,  owes  more  to  Mr.  Parkhurst’s  garden 
than  to  the  researches  of  our  Egyptian  resurrec- 
tionists. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  we  are  without  any 
proof  that  Herodotus  is  wrong. 

Douglas  Allport. 

Epsom. 

SEAL  OF  EGBERT  DE  THOENY. 

S.  xi.  190.  435.) 

I have  not  seen  this  seal : the  description  of 
it,  as  given  in  the  Parliamentary  Reports^  book 
42,  for  A.D.  1847,  is  as  follows  : — 

“ Robertus  de  Touni  (or  Touny)  D’ns  de  Castro  Matill. 

‘ Chevaler  al  Mine.’  ” 

These  last  words,  I imagine,  are  on  the  seal, 
which  is  I expect  at  the  Record  Office.  In  the 
Harl.  MS.  5804,  p.  13.,  there'ds  a drawing  of  a 
seal  of  this  baron  with  the  inscription,  “ Sigillum 
Roberti  De  Tonny.”  The  shield  bears  a maunch, 
and  around  the  outer  edge  are  lions  and  swans 
alternately.  In  the  Antiquarian  Repertory^  vol.  i. 
p.  83.,  we  find  this  Sir  Robert  Thony  bearing 
argent,  et  une  raaunche  goulis ; as  confirmed  by 
the  “ Roll  of  Arms  published  by  Nicolas,”  and  in 
Burke  we  find  the  same  bearing  given  to  Thir- 
keld  -or  Thirkell  of  Yorkshire  (see  Harl.  MS. 
1415.  f.  75.  b.),  and  to  Thurcle,  and  slightly  dif- 
ferenced to  Thurkettle  ofKelvedon,  Essex.  Thor 
of  the  Middle  Angles  (see  Lappenberg  and  Flo- 
rence of  Worcester)  was  a companion  of  Siward 
of  Northumbria  in  1041,  and  like  him  a Dane,  and 
subject  of  Hardicanute,  &c.  This  Thor  is  called 
in  the  other  chronicles,  Thorkell  or  Thurkettle  ! 
I conclude,  therefore,  that  the  descendants  of 
Thor  commonly  bore  the  maunch  (does  it  mean  a 
sleeve  of  nobility  ?)  as  a distinguishing  mark  of 
their  race.  The  lions  are  borne  by  all  Thorns 
now  extant,  and  were  carried  by  the  extinct 
house  of  Thorne  of  Upcot  AveneLfrom  a.d.  1200, 
as  argent,  a fesse  gules  between  3 lions  rampant 
sable.  Lastly,  as  to  the  swans,  in  the  Antiquarian 
Repertory,  vol.  iv.  p.  482,  we  have  — 

“ Robert  de  Tony  ki  bien  signe 
Ke  il  est  du  chevalier  au  ligne.” 

In  Lord  Lindsay’s  Lives,  vol.  i.  p.  5.,  the  last 
line  is  given  — 

“ Ke  il  est  du  chevalier  k cygne.” 

This  last  being,  I suppose,  thu  real  reading,  viz. 
“ Knight  of  the  Standard,”  or  swan,  the  Tonys 
being  the  hereditary  standard  bearers ; and  the 
similarity  of  signum^  a standard,  and  cignus,  a 


swan,  induced  the  adoption  of  the  swan’s  head 
and  neck  and  ducal  coronet  in  the  crests  of  the 
families  of  Lindsay  (see  idem},  Stafford,  and 
Beauchamp  ; the  last  having  carried  the  standard 
in  right  of  their  descent  from  Alice  Tony,  sister 
of  the  Robert  above  mentioned.  Meletes  has 
kindly  pointed  out  the  locality  of  Maud  Castle  : 
will  he  say  the  exact  spot,  if  he  can,  and  also 
give  me  the  benefit  of  his  valuable  opinion  upon 
“ Chevaler  al  mine  ” ? Senex. 

P.S.  — In  Roberts’  Excerpta  e Rotulis  Finium, 
page  327.  we  read  that,  on  30th  June,  1239,  there 
was  a contract  of  marriage  between  Rad.  de 
Thoeny  and  Alice,  daughter  of  H.  Com.  Hereford 
(Humphrey  Bohun.)  In  Collectanea,  vol.  i.  page 
169.  notice  of  her  burial  occurs  in  the  Abbey  of 
Lanthony  (most  probably  the  cell,  then  the  supe- 
rior, near  Gloucester)  as  the  lady  Alice  Touny. 


The  inscription  upon  this  seal  is  not  Chevaler  al 
Mine,  but 

CHEVALER  AL  CIN. 

It  is  a small  signet  seal,  and  I had  an  engraving 
made  from  it,  which  is  printed  in  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare’s 
History  of  Modern  Wiltshire,  Hundred  of  Cawden, 
p.  5.,  and  in  the  Gentleman! s Magazine  for  Oct. 
1842,  p.  355.  It  is  interesting  in  connexion  with 
the  romantic  designation  of  Chevalier  au  Cigne, 
Knight  of  the  Swan,  of  which  the  poet  of  the 
Siege  of  Caerlaverock  sings  — 

“ Blanche  cote  et  blanches  alettes, 

Escu  blanc  et  baniere  blanche 
Portoit  0 la  vermeille  manche 
Robert  de  Tony,  ki  bien  signe 
Ke  il  est  du  Chevaler  a Cigne;  ” 

and  with  the  cognisance  which  descended  to  the 
Beauchamps,  and  thence  to  the  modern  Earls  of 
Warwick  and  Earls  Beauchamp;  and  through  the^ 
Bohuns  to  the  Staffords  and  Howards ; which  came’ 
to  the  royal  house  of  England  itself,  through  the 
mother  of  King  Henry  Y. ; and  which  is  the  pen- 
dant to  the  livery  collar  of  the  poet  Gower,  carved 
upon  his  sepulchral  effigy  at  St.  Mary  Overy. 
Robert  de  Tony’s  signet  presents  his  shield  of  the 
maunche,  within  an  ornamental  panel  of  eight  an- 
gles, the  interstices  of  which  are  occupied  with 
alternate  lions  and  swans.  Many  particulars  in 
relation  to  this  device  will  be  found  in  the  maga- 
zine above  specified.  John  Gough  Nichols. 


WM.  TURNER  ON  BIRDS  AND  FISHES. 

(2"«  S.  xi.  409.) 

The  title  of  the  work  oji  JBirds,  as  already 
given,  will  be  complete  by  tlie  following  addition  : 
“ Per  Dn.  Guielmum  Turnerum,  artium  et  Me- 
dicinaa  doctorem.  Colonise  excudebat  Johan. 
Gymnicus,  anno  MD.  xliiij.”  This  work  is  a small 
octavo,  with  signatures  from  a to  k,  and  twonaore 
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printed  leaves.  As  regards  the  promised’  work  on 
Fishes^  it  appears  that  — 

‘‘In  the  Calends  of  November,  1557,  Dr.  Turner  dated 
a letter  on  English  Fishes  from  ‘ Wissenburg  ’ to  Conrad 
Gesner,  which  letter  that  giant  in  literature  and  .natural 
history  printed  in  the  beginning  of  his  third  volume  of 
his  liistorij  of  Animals.  The  letter  occupies  four  folio 
pages,  and  concludes  with  the  declaration  of  its  being 
written  entirely  from  memory,  unaided  by  notes  or  com- 
ment.” — Memoir  of  Wm.  Turner,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Hodg- 
son, p.  66. 

Gesner,  in  the  list  of  authors  that  had  assisted 
him  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Natural  History, 
mentions  “ Gulielmus  Turner,  Anglus  Medicus 
Weissenburgi  Eximius.”  p.  76.)  Mr.  Hodg- 

son thinks  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Turner 
“made  some  considerable  collection  of  materials 
for  a work  on  British  fishes  ; for  in  the  dedication 
of  his  names  of  herbes  in  1548,  he  mentions  a pro- 
mise he  had  made  of  setting  out  a book  of  fishes” 
(p.  76.)  besides  what  is  mentioned  in  the  dedica- 
tion of  his  Herbal  to  Queen  Elizabeth  quoted  by 
your  correspondent  S.  B. 

The  Memoir  of  Turner,  from  v/hich  the  above 
extracts  have  been  made,  appeared  originally  in 
Hodgson’s  Hist,  of  Northumberland,  but  was  re- 
printed by  the  author,  in  a small  8yo.  volume, 
together  with  memoirs  of  Thos.  Gibson,  M.D., 
Jonathan  Harle,  M.D.,  and  John  Horsley,  M.A., 
with  addenda  to  the  Memoirs  of  Turner  and 
Horsley,  which  occupy  several  pages. 

R.  WiLBEAHAM  EalCONEK,  M.D. 

Bath. 


Besides  his  very  interesting  treatise  He  Ambus, 
which,  as  containing  a good  deal  of  information 
relative  to  English  birds  and  their  habits,  is  espe- 
cially valuable.  Turner  edited 

“ Dialogus  de  Avibus,  et  earum  nominibus  Graecis, 
Latinis,  et  Gennanis  non  minus  festivus  quam  eruditus 
et  omnibus  studiosis  ad  intelligendoa  Poetas  maxime 
utilis.  Per  Dominum  Gybertum  Longolium,  Artium  et 
Medicinte  Doctorem  Clarissimum,  paulo  ante  mortem 
conscriptus.  Epitaphium  Authoris  ad  libelii  finem  ad- 
jecimus ; cum  gratia  et  Privilegio.  Colonise  excudebat  Jo. 
Gymnicus.  Anno  m.d.xliiii.”  12mo. 

This  work  is  dedicated  by  Turner  to  Herman 
Xylonius,  Abbot  of  Vuerden,  and  the  dedication 
commences  with  an  odd  English  story  about  a 
peasant,  who,  seeing  how  comfortable  the  priests 
lived,  and  supposing  all  their  riches  arose  “ ex 
missa  tantum,”  put  his  son,  a lad  of  twenty,  to 
his  Latin  grammar  with  a view  to  the  priesthood. 
I possess  a copy  of  both  works^;  they  are  equally 
rare. 

At  the  end  of  the  Dialogues  is  an  address  by 
Turner  to  the  “ candid  reader,”  in  which,  re- 
ferring to  the  demise  of  Longolius,  he  mentions 
he  has  added  an  additional  list  of  birds.  Then 
follow  several  epitaphs,  including  one  very  good 
one  by  Turner  himself. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  Anthony-a-Wood 


gives  a very  ungracious  character  of  Turner; 
why  he  did  so,  excepting  that  he  was  a zealous 
Protestant,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  In  reality 
Turner  was  an  able  man  ; and  his  Hunting  of  the 
Romish  Fox  is  sufficient  evidence  that  he  was  no 
'Trimmer,  or  became  a Protestant  from  interested 
motives.  J.  M. 


PRIDEAUX  OF  BARBADOES  AND  BLAKE, 
(2"<3  S.  xi.  115.) 

Distance  from  home  prevented  my  receiving 
the  above  Xo.  of  “ X.  & Q.”  before  April. 
card  has  not  reached  me,  but  I hope  to  receive  it 
sometime  hereafter.  In  the  meantime  I shall  give 
such  replies  as  the  scanty  notes  which  are  with 
me  will  permit. 

The  will  of  James  Prideaux  (1762)  I have 
seen. 

Nicholas  Blake,  of  Barbadoes,  was  the  son  of 
Xicholas  Blake  (brother  of  the  Admiral),  and  his 
will  was  proved  at  Taunton  in  169|-,  as  recorded 
in  a pedigree  of  Blake  at  the  Heralds’  College,  i ? 

In  the  latter  years  of  the  seventeenth  century 
were  proved  in  Barbadoes  the  wills  of  Elizabeth, 
widow  of  Xicholas  Blake,  who  bequeaths  her 
land,  called  Bishop’s  Mead,  near  Craford,  Kent, 
to  his  son  Xicholas,  She  also  mentions  his  chil- 
dren {Wilsoii)  by  a former  husband  and  her 
cousins  Nicholas  Prideaux  — Hercules  Turville 
and  Francis  (?)  Mortimer  and  John  Blake.  I 
believe  her  maiden  name  to  have  been  Prideaux. 
Her  son  Xicholas  Blake  married  Mary  Mussinden, 
of  an  ancient  Devonshire  family. 

I may  here  remark  that  Xicholas,  the  brother 
of  Admiral  Blake,  was  a merchant  trading  in  the 
Spanish  West  Indies. 

These  Blakes  left  Barbadoes  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  some  returning  to  England,  and  others 
emigrating  to  Jamaica,  where  William  Blake, 
who  died  in  1769,  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Assembly.  Anne  Blake,  another,  married  about 
1770  John  Hodges,  a near  relative  of  Bonella 
Hodges,  mother  of  the  first  Lord  Penrhyn.  In 
the  recorded  documents  relating  to  the  families  of 
Houghton  — James — Blake  and  Hodges  is  pre- 
served a clue  to  their  intermarriages.  I believe 
that  there  is  on  record  a lav/suit  arising  from  the 
claims  of  the  Hodges,  on  the  uncles  of  Anne 
Blake,  for  her  patrimony,  circa  (1770 — 1810)  ; 
but  I have  not  seen  any  of  the  papers.  The  de- 
scendants of  this  Anne  Blake  are  probably  the 
only  representatives  of  this  branch  of  the  family. 

In  the  Blake  wills  in  Jamaica  will  be  found  a 
male  descent  as  follows  : — 

1.  Xicholas  Blake. 

2.  Benjamin  Blake. 

3,  Alexander.-— 3.  XicnoLAS  Allen.—S,  WiL 
Ham  (Speaker  of  Assembly). 
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There  were  other  Blakes  about  the  same  time 
in  the  West  Indies,  whose  descendant,  a gentle- 
man now  resident  near  Chichester,  possesses  the 
sword  which  Cromwell  presented  to  his  ancestor  s 
brother,  the  Admiral.  I have  seen  it.  ^ 

In  the  will  of  one  of  the  Blakes  of  J amaica  allu- 
sion is  made  to  the  family  of  Burke  of  Loughrea, 
in  Galway.  This  connection  arose  in  Baroadoes, 
where  there  were  many  Burkes,  from  Galway, 
amom^st  whom,  the  names  Bridget  and  Honora 
were  ?emarkably  prevalent.  Such  coincidences  are 
apt  to  confuse  a subject : I mean  of  names  in 
certain  localities  with  the  same  elsewhere. 

Governor  Barwick  mentions  in  his  will  (recorded 
in  Barbadoes)  his  cousin,  “ Mr.  Nicholas  Blake. 

I beg  to  enclose  my  card  for  Ina.  Spal. 


AKCHERY  PROVERBS:  DRAWING  THE  LONG 
BOW. 

(2*^'^  S.  xi.  349.) 

This  proverb  is  certainly  not  derived  ” from 
the  dictum  quoted  — “ Rhetoric,  is  like  the  long 
bow,”  &c. — which,  I think,  is  old  Coke’s  or  Lord 
Bacon’s  ; but,  obviously,  having  no  reference  to 
the  above  proverbial  sarcasm. 

Numerous  figurative  expressions  m all  lan- 
guac^es  indicate  the  dominant  pursuits  of  the 
resp°ective  nations:  ours  abounds  in  habitual 
phrases  testifying  to  our  engrossing  avocations  in 
all  times,  a classified  list  of  which  would  be  very 
interesting,  and  1 suggest  the  ^bject  to  the 
learned  correspondents  of  “N.  & Q. 

There  was  a time  — in  the  fourteenth  century— 
when  a Frenchman,  Gaston  de  Foix,  said  of  our 
ancestors,  “ Of  bows  I know  not  much,  but  who 
would  know  more,  let  him  go  to  England,  tor 
that  is  truly  their  business.”  Will  this  ever  be 
truly  said  of  us  with  regard  to  our  now  favourite 
weapon— the  rifle  ? I hope  so.  However,  m the 
olden  time,  archery,  as  the  dominant  pursuit, 
gave  figures  of  speech  to  the  language  —wiUi  the 
very  pith  of  wisdom  or  Saxon  sarcasm,  if  you 
made  an  enemy’s  machinations  recoil  upon 
self  you  “ outshot  a man  in  his  own  bow.  it 
you  are  a cautious  man,  “Always  have  two 
strings  to  your  bow,”  and  “ Get  the  shaft-hand  of 
your  adversaries,”  or  “ Draw  not  thy  bow  before 
thy  arrow  be  fixed.”  Of  course  if  you  can  Kdl 
two  birds  with  one  shaft,”  so  much  the  betici.  ^ 

Never  “shoot  wide  of  the  mark”  that  is, 

• don’t  make  a foolish  guess  on  a subject  you  know 
nothing  about.  Of  useless,  silly  conversation,  our 
ancestors  said — “ The  fool’s  bolt  is  soon  shot ; 
and  if  a man  evidently  exaggerated,  he  was  said 
to  “ draw  a long  how." 

If  a man’s  pretensions  were  not  in  accordance 
with  the  facts  of  his  case  — in  other  words,  if  he 
came  under  the  category  of  “ false  pretences  — 


it  was  said  that  he  “ had  a famous  bow,  hut  it  was 
up  at  the  Castle"  V ain  military  and  other  boasters 
were  the  many  who  “ talked  of  Robin  Hood,  but 
who  never  shot  his  bow.” 

As  it  is  quite  true  that  no  man  is  a prophet  in 
his  own  country,  it  is  probable  that  there  may  be 
“many  a good  bow  besides  one  in  Chester” — • 
famous  for  its  archery.  From  recent  observation, 
I think  the  French  Chasseurs  d pied  may  say 
that  to  our  Riflemen.  “ A word  to  the  wise,”  &c. 

“ An  archer  is  known  by  his  and  not  by 
his  arrows ; ” that  is,  if  you  are  not  answerable 
for  your  materials,  at  least  show  your  skill  in 
the  modus  operandi ; or,  at  all  events,  don’t  de» 
pend  entirely  upon  your  tool.  I fancy  this  is 
exactly  what  good  old  Brown  Bess  may  say  at 
the  present  moment  — gloriously  pointing  to  her 
victories,  which  bore  our  flag  triumphant  from 
Egypt  to  Paris.  _ Steinmetz. 


THE  SALTONSTALL  FAMILY  AND  THAT  OF 
COPWOOD. 

(2'"'^  S,  xi.  409.  434.) 

A pedigree  of  Saltonstall  is  printed  in  Clutter- 
buck’s  History  of  Hertfordshire,  vol.  iii.  p.  362., 
commencing  with  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  in  1597-8,  who  was  knighted 
durino*  his  mayoralty  on  the  30th  of  April,  and 
buried  at  South  Okenden  in  Essex  in^  1601. 
Three  of  his  sons  were  knights,  Sir  Samuel 
(knighted  1603),  Sir  Peter  (knighted  1605),  and 
Sir  Richard  (knighted  1603).  The  latter  Sir 
Richard,  dying  Dec.  11,  1609,  left  a son  and  heir, 
also  Sir  Richard,  then  aged  twenty-three(Morant  s 
Essex,  i.  101)  ; and  it  appears  that  James  1.  made 
two  Sir  Richard  Saltonstalls  (besides  the  kmjhts 
of  1603),  on  the  6th  Dec.  1617,  and  the  23  Nov. 
1618,  both  at  Newmarket.  Sir  Samuel  Salton- 
stall is  barely  mentioned  in  Clutterbuck’s  pedigree, 
without  notice  of  his  marriage  or  issue.  The  arms 
of  Saltonstall  were.  Or,  a bend  between  two  eagles 
displayed  sable ; and  a carving  in  panel  lately  re- 
moved from  an  old  house  in  Aldgate  appeared^  so 
closely  to  resemble  them,  that  when  an  engraving 
of  it  was  published  last  year  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  London  and  Middlesex  Archeological  Society, 
Part  iii.  p.  375.,  there  was  supposed^  to  be  little 
doubt  that  it  commemorated  this  family.  It  has, 
however,  since  been  ascertained,  on  the  authority 
of  the  Harleian  MS.  1463,  that  the  coat  is  that 
of  an  earlier  London  family,  named  Copwood,  ot 
which  the  blason  is  as  follows  : Argent,  a pile  is- 
suant  from  the  dexter  chief  point  sable,  fimbriated 
engrailed  gules,  between  two  eagles  displayed  ot 
the  last  (otherwise  vert).  The  Copwoods  were 
also  of  Totteridge  in  Hertfordshire,  but  are  un- 
noticed by  Clutterbuck,  except  that  in  his  pedi- 
gree of  Brocket,  of  Brocket  Hall,  he  shows  that 
William  Copwood  of  Totteridge,  married  Jane, 
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daughter  of  John  Brocket,  Esq.,  Sheriff  of  Hert- 
fordshire and  Essex  in  1531.  Sir  James  Hawes, 
Lord  Mayor  in  1574,  married  Audrey,  daughter 
of  John  Copwood,  as  shown  in  the  Harl.  MS. 
1463,  fol.  6.  J.  G.  IST. 


The  name  of  Thomas  Saltonstall  appears  in  “ A 
List  of  the  Names  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Barbados  in 
the  year  1638,  who  then  possessed  more  than  ten 
acres  of  land.”  The  estate  bore  the  name  “ Salton- 
stall,”  and  was  situate  a mile  or  two  below  Speight’s 
Town  (see  Ligon’s  Map.)  Wye  Saltonstall  (son 
of  Sir  Samuel)  was  the  author  of  “ Poems  of  Ben 
Johnson,  Junior,  being  a Miscellanie  of  Serious- 
ness, Wit,  Mirth,  and  Mjsterie,”  1672;  also 
“ Ovid’s  Heroicall  Epistles,”  englished  by  W.  S., 
with  two  title  pages ; one  engraved  and  dated 
1637  ; the  other  printed,  and  dated  1639.  Atfthe 
conclusion  of  the  preface,  the  work  is  formally 
“dedicated  to  the  vertuous  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
v/omen  of  England,”  and  signed  “ Wye  Salton- 
stall.” Egbert  Eeece. 


A Descendant  will  find  a pedigree  of  Salton- 
stall of  Yorkshire  in  Thoresby’s  Ducatus  Leo- 
diensis,  by  Whitaker,  1816,  p.  236.  Hunter,  in 
South  Yoi'hshire,  vol.  i.  p.  327.,  states  that  the 
manor  of  Bentley  (near  Doncaster),  is  said  to  have 
been  purchased  by  Sir  Samuel  Saltonstall  in  6 
James  ; but  in  a foot-note,  the  author  observes  — 

“Perhaps  one  of  the  two  Sir  Hichard  Saltonstalls,  uncle 
and  nephew,  is  the  person  meant.  The  former  was  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  1595  ; the  latter  of  Huntwick,  a justice 
of  the  peace,  1 Charles  I.,  but  afterv/ards  went  with  his 
children  to  New  England,” 

Huntwick  is  in  the  parish  of  Wragby,  co.  York. 
The  family  did  not  appear  at  the  Visitation  of 
lorkshire  by  Dugdale,  1665.  Probably  the  visi- 
tations of  London,  about  the  period  of  Sir  Samuel 
Saitonstair.s  connexion  with  the  city  (to  be  seen 
at  the  College  of  Arms),  will  disclose  some  infor- 
mation respecting  the  family  and  origin  of  the 
knight,  C,  J. 


Punishment  of  Death  by  Burning  (1*^  S.  ii. 
260.  &c. ; 2*^^  S.  xi.  445.  &c.) — In  connexion 
with  a subject  not  unfrequently  discussed  in  your 
pages,  I send  you  the  following  narrative  of  the 
execution  of  a woman  by  burning  before  New- 
gate, from  the  Fashionable  Magazine  for  June, 
1786,  a very  short-lived  publication.  Her  name 
was  Phoebe  Harris,  and  she  suffered  for  “ coun- 
terfeiting the  coin  called  shillings.”  The  day’s 
proceedings  commenced  by  the  hanging  of  six 
male  prisoners,  at  half-past  eight  in  the  morning  : 

“ About  a quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  platform  had 
dropped,  the  female  convict  was  led  by  two  officers  of 
justice  from  Newgate  to  a stake  fixed  in  the  ground  be- 
tween the  scaffold  and  the  pump.  The  stake  was  about 
eleven  feet  high,  and  near  the  top  of  it  was  inserted  a 


curved  piece  of  iron,  to  which  the  end  of  the  halter  was 
tied.  The  prisoner  stood  on  a low  stool:  which,  after 
the  ordinary  had  praj'^ed  with  her  a short  time,  being 
taken  away,  she  was  suspended  by  the  neck,  her  feet 
being  scarcely  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  from 
the  pavement.  Soon  after  all  signs  of  life  had  ceased, 
two  cartloads  of  faggots  were  placed  round  her,  and  set 
on  fire.  The  flames  presently  burning  the  halter,  the 
convict  fell  a few  inches,  and  was  then  sustained  by  an 
iron  chain  passed  over  her  chest,  and  affixed  to  the  stake. 
Some  scattered  remains  of  the  body  were  perceptible  in 
the  fire  at  half-past  ten  o’clock.” 

“ Phoebe  Harris,”  we  are  told,  “ was  a well-made  little 
woman,  something  more  than  thirty  years  of  age,  of  a 
pale  complexion,  and  not  disagreeable  features.” 

Her  husband’s  father  and  mother,  it  seems,  had 
both  been  found  guilty  of  coining  some  years  be- 
fore, and  the  former  hung. 

This  execution  by  burning  was  probably  one 
of  the  latest,  the  punishment  having  been  changed 
to  hanging  by  the  statute  30  Geo.  III.  c.  48.  in 
1790.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  details  throw 
some  light  on  the  frightful  suggestion  so  quietly 
made  by  Blackstone  (4  Com.  ^17.)  of  “ there 
being  very  few  instances,  and  those  accidental  and 
by  negligence,  of  any  person’s  being  embowelled 
or  burned,  till  previously  deprived  of  sensation 
by  strangling.”  1.  C.  Xns. 

President  Lincoln  (2“*^  S.  xi.  389.)  — It  ap- 
pears from  the  History  of  Hingham,  U.  S.,  that 
that  there  were  six  families  of  this  surname,  who 
all  came  from  Hingham  and-Wymondham,  Nor- 
folk, England;  viz.  Thomas  Lincoln,  weaver; 
Thomas  Lincoln,  cooper  ; Thomas  Lincoln,  jun., 
miller ; Stephen  Lincoln  and  Thomas  Lincoln, 
husbandmen ; and  Samuel  Lincoln,  who  came  from 
old  tiingham  and  settled  in  the  new,  or  Ameri- 
can Hingham.  Amongst  his  numerous  descendants, 
all  of  whom  bore  scriptural  surnames,  appears  the 
name  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  whom  the  author 
of  the  History,  Solomon  Lincoln,  jun.,  writes  : — 
“ Abraham  Lincoln  resided  at  Worcester,  filled 
many  public  offices,  and  among  them  that  of  coun- 
sellor of  this  Commonwealth.”  General  Lincoln 
was  descended  from  the  cooper.  The  History  of 
Hingham  was  published  in  1827. 

W.  H.  Lammin. 

Fulham. 

Horse-shoe  (2»^  S.  xi.  469.)  — The  Latin  for 
horse-shoe,  in  classical  authors,  consists  of  two 
words.  Pliny  (xxxiii.  49.)  records  of  Poppsea, 
the  Empress  of  Nero:  “jumentis  suis  soleas  ex 
auro  induere.”  And  of  the  Emperor,  Suetonius 
writes,  “ soleis  mularum  argenteis,”  when  pro- 
ceeding on  his  royal  progresses.  I think  Tacitus 
uses  the  words  “ equi  solea  ferrea,”  but  cannot 
hit  upon  the  passage.  J.  L. 

The  Latin  word  is  solea ; and  they  were  made 
of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron.  Homer  speaks 
of  the  xa^^oTToSas  (II.  viii.  41.;  xiii.  23.)  Sueto- 
nius  of  the  silver  (Nero,  30.),  “ Nunquam  minus 
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mille  carrucis  fecisse  iter  traditur,  soleis  mularum 
argenteis^''  ^ and  Pliny  of  the  gold  ones  delica- 
tioribus  jumeiitis  suis  soleas  ex  auro  quoque  in- 
duere.”  There  is  a doubt  if  they  were  fastened 
with  nails,  for  Catullus  {Carm.  xvii.  26.)  speaks 
of  the  iron  shoes  as  rather  easily  drawn  off. 

“ Ferream  ut  soleam  tenaci  iu  voragine  mula.” 
Camels  were  shod  with  undressed  leather  (Arist. 
Hist.  Animal.,  ii.  1.).  The  first  instance  of  nails  in 
horse-shoes  is  furnished  by  one  of  a horse  buried 
with  Childeric  I.,  who  died  in  481,  which  was  fas- 
tened with  nine  nails  (see  Arch(Bologia,  iii.  35.). 
It  is  clear,  from  Xenophon,  that  the  horse  was  not 
shod  in  his  time ; the  expression,  7r6ptx7?Awcrai  (riST/pw 
(Eq.  iv.  4.),  having  reference  to  the  paving  of  his 
stable,  not  to  his  shoe.  T.  J.  Buckton. 

Earliest  Navy  Lists  (2"^  S.  xi.  450.)— There 
is  in  the  Library  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Club  a 
small  volume  containing  a number  of  small  pamph- 
lets, entitled  Steel's  Original  and  Correct  List  of 
the  Boyal  Navy,  the  first  dated  and  said  to  be 
corrected  to  7th  May,  1781.  It  consists  of  twelve 
pages  of  names  of  vessels  alphabetically  arranged, 
with  the  captains’  name  against  them  (where 
known),  and  has  numerous  manuscript  additions. 
The  number  of  guns  is  also  given,  and  the  de- 
scription of  the  vessel  as  to  build. 

These  lists  are  advertised  on  the  fly-leaf  to 
appear  monthly,  and  the  price  stated  to  be  six- 
pence. 

The  volume  contains  a number  of  these,  but 
the  dates  are  not  consecutive,  and  the  next  we 
have  is  corrected  to  31st  December,  1781,  and  is 
said  to  be  “ Improved,”  which  it  most  certainly 
is,  as  it  contains  25  pages,  gives  a list  of  the 
stations  of  the  vessels,  of  the  ships  lost,  _ and 
enemy’s  ships  taken  during  the  war  ; also  a list  of 
the  navy  agents. 

This  is  the  earliest  Navy  List  I have  ever  met 
with,  and  am  much  inclined  to  believe  it  is  the 
first.  The  very  unimportant  character  of  the 
first  one  of  this  set,  and  its  gradual  increase  in 
size  and  information  brings  me  to  this  conclusion, 
and  another  and  I might  almost  say,  stronger 
reason  also  presents  itself. 

We  have  the  first  Army  List  that  appeared, 
be^iring  da1;p  1740,  printed  by  order  of  the  Com- 
mons, and  it  is  quite  probable  that  no  private 
speculator  would  venture  upon  any  lists  of  that 
character,  with  the  then  existing  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining official  information. 

Jas.  Clifford  Kettley,  Lib. 

Attorneys  in  the  Seventeenth  Century 
(2*"^  S.  xi.  368.)— I beg  to  inform  Qu^rens  that 
I once  had  occasion  to  inquire  for  the  ancient 
rolls  or  records  of  attorneys,  and  upon  being  re- 
ferred to  the  office  at  Carlton  Ride,  Pall  Mall,  I 
was  informed  that  there  was  nothing  there  earlier 
than  1700.  At  the  Petty  Bag  Office,  adjoining  the 


Rolls  Court,  there  were  some  admissions  of  soli- 
citors in  Chancery,  but  they  did  not  go  back  so 
far  as  the  above,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

C.  J. 

Reform  Bill,  1831  (2“'^  S.  xi.  469.)  — G.  will 
find  Lord  Brougham’s  speech  of  the  7th  Oct. 
1831,  in  the  collected  edition  of  his  speeches,  4 
vols.  8vo.,  published  by  A.  and  C.  Black,  Edin- 
burgh, 1838  ; vol.  ii.  pp.  559-630^  Nf.  H. 

Cats  (2'^^  S.  xi.  307.  437.)  — I well  remember 
a male  cat,  known  all  over  his  neighbourhood  by 
the  name  and  fame  of  “ Roger ; ” a large  and 
handsome  fellow  he  was  ; and,  albeit  as  grave  as 
an  archbishop,  a mighty  hunter  of  rabbits.  He 
was  authenticated  in  our  family  as  having  been 
kittened  in  the  year  of  their  settling  in  Worcester, 
1760,  though  I knew  him  only  in  his  patriarchal 
days.  To  °e  very  body’s  regret,  and  to  my  especial 
grief,  Roger  died  of  old  age  in  1787,  his  twenty - 
seventh  year. 

To  this  authentic  record  of  a time-honoured 
puss,  let  me  add  the  not  less  veracious  story  of  a 
young  one,  In  the  same  house,  and  while  we 
were  hardly  out  of  mourning  for  Roger,  one  of 
our  lady  cats  — we  had  seldom  so  few  as  half-a- 
(jozen  — increased  her  family;  and  a kitten  was 
in  due  time  sent,  carefully  basketed,  to  a friend 
at  the  furthest  extremity  of  the  town,  at  least 
three  miles’  distance.  Madame  Mere  made  an 
awful  tapage  on  discovering  the  abduction,  but 
disappeared  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  When 
the  street  door  was  first  opened  next  morning,  in 
she  composedly  walked  with  the  lost  one  in  her 
mouth,  and  replaced  it  on  her  own  particular 
cushion.  How  she  traced  her  progeny,  or  how 
she  made  her  way  to  and  from  its  new  dwelling- 
place,  must  be  explained  by  deeper  knowledge 
than  mine  in  the  mysteries  of  animal  instinct. 

The  taste  for  door-mats  (p.  307.),  an  article 
insipid  enough  in  dry  weather,  and  in  wet  more 
succulent  than  savoury --is  equally  beyond  my 
Cat-ena  rationalis.  I wish  that  H.  Fiskinell 
would  do  me  a bit  of  botany,  and  say  whether 
Nemophylla  (p.  437.)  is  the  scientific  term  for 
Valerian,  whereon  the  quadrupedal  Garibaldi 
would  roll  and  revel  as  vigorously  as  his  bipedal 
namesake  disported  himself  in  Naples.  To  con- 
clude : “ the  kneading  action  of  the  paws  ” is  not 
an  “ eccentricity  ” ; it  is  as  natural  an  expression 
as  purring.  Car  abas. 

Candace  (2“<iS.  xi.  468.)  — The  only  authority 
I can  find  in  verse,  for  the  Latin  pronunciation  of 
this  name,  is  Joannes  Baptista  SpagnoU  Man- 
tuanus,  who  wrote  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century : — 

« Atque  apud  Eunuchum  Reginse  CandScis  actos  ; ” 
making  the  penultimate  short,  which  is  conform- 
able to  Lempriere,  Labbe,  and  Ainsworth.  The 
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word  being  Ethiopic,  and  used  as  a general  name 
for  an  imperial  ruler,  like  the  word  Pharaoh  in 
Egyptian,  we  must  search  in  the  Ethiopic  for  its 
original  meaning  and  pronunciation.  The  mean- 
ing is  probably  “Possessor  of  the  Oppressed”; 
and  the  original  pronunciation  would  probably 
make  the  penultimate  short,  if  analogous  to  the 
Hebrew,  han-ddha.  T.  J.  Buckton. 

Lichfield. 

Mobtimek  and  Beauchamp  Marriages  (2"‘* 
S.  xi.  427.)  — Mr.  Thomas  H.  Cromek  will  find 
a full  answer  to  his  queries  in  Dugdale’s  Baron- 
age^ vol.  i.  p.  147. : — 

“ This  great  but  unhappy  man  (Roger  Mortimer,  Earl 
of  March),  left  issue  four  sons ; viz.  Edmund  his  eldest 
son  (who  had  not  the  title  of  Earl  of  March,  his  father’s 
attainder  being  not  reversed  in  his  time)  ; 2.  Sir  Roger; 
3.  Sir  Geffrey,  Lord  of  Cowyth;  and  John,  slain  in  a 
tournament  at  Shrewsbury.  And  seven  daughters ; viz. 
Katherine,  wife  of  Thomas  de  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  War- 
wick; Joan,  married  to  James,  Lord  Audley;  Agnes,  to 
Lawrence  de  Hastings,  Earl  of  Pembroke;  Margaret, 
to  Thomas,  son  and  heir  of  Maurice,  Lord  Berkeley; 
Maude,  to  John,  the  son  and  heir  of  John  de  Cherleton, 
Lord  of  Powys;  Blanche,  to  Peter  de  Grandison;  and 
Beatrix,  first  to  Edward,  son  and  heir  to  Thomas  of  Bro- 
therton,  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  and  afterwards  to  Sir 
Thomas  de  Braose.” 

Mr.  Cromek  will  here  see,  in  answer  to  his 
second  Query,  that  Catherine  Mortimer,  Countess 
of  Warwick,  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  said 
Roger  Mortimer.  John  Williams. 

Arno’s  Court. 

Roger  Mortimer  “married  Joane,  daughter  and  heyre 
of  Peter  Jamuile,  Lord  of  Mede,  Yaucolour,  and  Prime  in 
Ireland,  and  had  issue,  Edmond  Mortimer,  knighted  at 
the  coronation  of  King  Edward  the  Third,  with  his 
brother,  Sir  Roger  Mortimer  and  Geffre}^  Mortimer,  Lord 
of  Cowich ; John,  the  fourth  sonne  of  this  Roger,  was 
slaine  at  a justing  at  Shrewsbury;  Katherine,  the  eldest 
daughter,  was  married  to  Thomas  Beauchamp,  Earle  of 
War  wicke ; Joane,  married  to  James,  Lord  Audley ; Agnes, 
married  to  Lawrence  Hastings,  Earle  of  Pembroke ; Mar- 
garet, married  to  Thomas,  sonne  and  heyre  of  Maurice, 
Lord  Berkeley;  Mauld,  married  to  Sir  John  Charlton, 
Lord  of  Powis ; Blanch,  wife  to  Peter,  Lord  Grandison ; 
and  Beatrix,  the  seaventh  daughter,  was  married,  first  to 
Edward,  sonne  and  heire  of  Thomas  of  Brotherton,  Earle 
of  Norfoike,  and  after  to  Thomas  Brews.”  ■ — A Discoverie 
of  Errours,  p.  325.  By  Augustine  Vincent,  &c.  1622. 

w.  s. 

La  Fete  de  la  Raison  (2«^  S,  xi.  407.)  — 
Some  account  of  a person  said  to  have  been  the 
Goddess  of  Reason  is  given  in  The  Visitor  for  1847, 
p.  53.,  in  the  form  of  an  extract  from  the  Chris- 
tian Guardian^  and  she  is  there  stated  to  have 
been  a relative  ofi  the  then  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

S.  O. 

Official  Dress  (2'^‘^  S.  xi.  350.)  — In  many 
cases  Dr.  Fraser  is  undoubtedly  correct  in  sup- 
posing that  what  is  now  an  official  dress  was  the 
ordinary  dress  of  some  former  period. 


Such,  for  instance,  is  clearly  the  case  with  the 
full-bottomed  wigs  worn  by  the  judges  and  others. 

The  round  wig,  till  lately  worn  by  bishops,  was 
at  one  time  the  usual  head-dress  of  clergymen  of 
any  standing  ; witness  old  portraits  and  the  prints 
of  Dr.  Syntax.  In  other  cases,  what  is  now  worn, 
is  a mere  symbolism  of  the  original  article  of 
dress. 

This  is  the  case  with  respect  to  the  bands  of 
clergymen  and  lawyers,  and  the  gorget  till  re- 
cently borne  by  officers  in  the  army  when  on 
duty. 

I offer  these  observations  not  as  containing 
anything  new,  but  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
the  sort  of  interest  that  attaches  to  the  subject ; 
and  if  Dr.  Fraser  would  pursue  the  investiga- 
tion, I have  no  doubt  that  he  would  receive  from 
your  learned  correspondents,  much  information 
and  assistance.  Hineveh. 

Quotation  (2“^^  S.  xi.  330.) — From  the  Dun- 
ciad^  book  iv.  line  187. : — 

“ May  you,  my  Cam,  arid  Isis,  preach  it  long, 

‘ The  Right  Divine  of  Kings  to  govern  wrong.’  ” 

The  second  line  is  marked  with  inverted  coin- 
mas,  but  I doubt  whether  this  was  done  to  indi- 
cate a quotation.  It  appears  to  be  rather  a mode 
of  punctuation,  not  unusually  adopted  by  Pope, 
as  in  the  following  instance,  from  the  Essay  on 
Man^  Ep.  iv. : — 

“ Know  thou  this  truth  (enougll  for  Man  to  know), 

‘ Virtue  alone  is  Happiness  below.’  ” 

Yerac. 

The  -Yikings  (2’^'^  S.  xi.  50.)  — Your  corre- 
spondent S.  K.  P,,  who  inquired  respecting  the 
derivation  and  meaning  of  the  word  vikings^  and 
to  whom  you  replied,  would  probably  be  gratified 
by  a perusal  of  the  Oxfor-d  Prize  Poem  for  this 
year,  the  subject  being  The  Vikings.  The  poem 
was  heard  with  great  favour  when  recited  at  the 
Commemoration.  J.  Macray. 

Oxford. 

Henchman  (2'^^  S.  xi.  269.)  — There  is  a still 
nearer  approach  to  the  original  form  of  this  name 
in  a family  still  residing  near  Salisbury,  the  Hinx- 
mans  of  Durnford,  whose  arms,  to  be  seen  on  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  a member  of  the 
family,  are,  I believe,  identical  with  those  Jby’- 
your  correspondent  Dr.  Hitchman  of  Liverpool, 
proving  the  common  ancestry  of  the  several  vari- 
ations of  the  name.  Hinchman  will  also  be  found 
in  Burke’s  Armory.  The  family  of  Hinxman  are 
no  doubt  descended  from  Dr.  Henchman,  who 
was  created  Bishop  of  Salisbury  in  1660.  One 
or  two  similar  variations  in  the  orthography  of 
proper  names  will  be  found  in  Byles  for  Boyle, 
bearing  arms  nearly  identical,  and  Grimes  and 
Graham,  which  also  bear  evident  traces  of  common 
origin  in  the  coat  armour  assigned  to  each,  as  a 
comparison  of  the  names  will  show  in  Burke’s 
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Armory,  or  similar  work.  Others  may  no  doubt 
be  readily  found,  but  I write  from  memory  only, 
the  instances  adduced  being  as  remarkable  foi 
affinity  as  any.  Henry  W.  S.  Tayeok. 

Tulipants  S.  xi.  410.)  — Tulipant,  tulip, 
and  turhan  would  seem  to  be  the  same  word.  The 
word  turJjau  is  found  written  turiuTit,  turihciiit, 
turhat,  and  tolihant;  and  is  derived  from  the  Ver- 
sic  dolband,  lit.  hull-  cover-  or  case-band  ; but  the 
more  appropriate  word  is  sarhand,  i.  e.  “head- 
band.”  In  Turcic  it  is  also  called  samh.  I have 
read  somewhere  that  a squadron  of  Turks  in  fez 
gives  one  the  idea  of  a bed  of  tulips.  Cf.  Cot- 
grave,  “Tulipan;”  Menage,  “Tulipe;”  Voss. 
Vit  Serm.,  p.  307.;  Meursius ; Leunclav.,  Hist. 
Muss. ; Bustuc,  Amhass.  de  Turq. ; and  Bodmus 
on  Theophr.,  p.  1171.  B*  S.  Charnock. 

WiNKLEY  Family  S.  xi.  317.)  May  I 
ask  your  correspondent  J.  E.  C.  if  he  can  give  me 
any  information  as  to  the  parentage  of  Walter  and 
William  Winkley  (brothers),  the  former  having 
resided  at  Button,  Lincolnshire,  in  1702,  and  the 
latter  (a  yeoman)  in  the  same  place,  from  1709 
till  1742,  the  registers  of  that  parish  and  the 
neighbourhood  having  failed  to  supply  the  infor- 
mation ? 

Althouo-h  I have  evidence  that  members  of  the 
family  resided  at  Cowbit,  from  1610  till  1700  and 
later,  the  registers  supply  no  entry  of  the  name 
prior  to  1700.  ‘ • 

The  Unburied  Ambassadors  (2*'^  S.  viii.  500., 
&c.)— Paul  Hentzner,  in  his  description  of  Vfest- 
mipster  Abbey,  mentions  the  tomb  of  Henry  V., 
and  says ; — 

“ Near  this  lies  the  coffin  of  Catherine,  unhuried,  and 
to  he  opened  by  any  one  that  pleases.  On  the  outside  is 
this  inscription : 

“ ‘ Fair  Catherine  is  at  length  united  to  herUoiJ* 
A.D.  1437.  Shun  idleness.’  ” 


Pepys,  in  his  Diary,  Feb.  23rd,  1668-9,  mentions 
the  sight  of  the  body  of  the  Queen  in  an  open  coffin, 
and  says  he  was  told  the  body  was  taken  up  when 
Henry  VII.’s  Chapel  was  built.  It  is  mentioned 
as  late  as  Dart’s  time.  Could  this  be  the  origin 
of  the  story  of  the  unburied  Ambassadors  ? A.  A. 

^ Poets’  Corner. 

The  Colonnade  Pillars  oe  Carlton  House 
(2'"'*  xi.  406.)  - J.  Gr.  N.  will  find  thern  the  orna- 
ment and  support  of  one  of  the  orangeries  in  Ivew 
Gardens,  concerning  which  I refer  to  the  Guide 
Book.  While  on  this  subject,  let  me  notice  that 
the  last  relics  of  Old  Clarendon  House  are  disap- 
pearing from  Piccadilly.  One  of  the  two  well- 
known  pilasters,  at  the  entrance  to  Three  Kings 
Yard,  has  been  carried  away  in  the  destruction 
of  the  Old  Gloucester  Coffee  House.^  Walking 
the  other  day  through  Egham  to  Virginia  Water, 
1 saw  in  the  front  wall  over  a beer-shop  in  that 


tov/n,  two  large  carved  medallions  ; one  represent- 
ing iErfeas  and  Anchises ; the  other.  Hector  and  An- 
diT)mache.  As  far  as  I could  examine  them  from 
the  ground,  they  are  very  beautiful ; but  I do  not 
at  all  believe  the  solemn  assurance  made  to  me 
that  they  were  relics  of  Chertsey  Abbey.  I was 
further  told  they  were  carved,  but  they  had  a 
suspicious  look  of  being  “ cast.”  Does  any  account 
of  them  exist  ? There  are  two  relics  of  ancient 
structures  which  have  had  a diyerse  fate.  Out  of 
the  stones  of  Old  London  Bridge  was  erected  Al- 
derman Harmer’s  house  at  Erith.  From  the  stones 
of  that  old  House  of  Detention,  the  Bastille,  was 
built  the  bridge  which  crosses  the  Seine,  opposite 
the  “ Chambre  des  Deputes.”  J*  Doran. 

Hours  (2“^  S.  xi.  307.  417.)— All  the  sundials 
I have  ever  seen  “ represent  hours  of  a length  ” 
not  “ varying  with  the  season,”  nor  do  I under- 
stand how  they  could  be  made  to  do  so  by  the 
shadow  of  a fixed  gnomon,  which  advances  15  of 
the  circle  in  the  24th  part  of  the  sun’s  apparent 
revolution  round  the  earth. 

Theoretically  at  least  an  instrument  might  be 
constructed  like  a “ meridian,”  with  a spot  of  light 
falling  on  a shaded  plane.  This  spot  would,  of 
course,  become  more  distant  from  the  south  as 
the  sun’s  altitude  diminished  with  the  season,  and 
vice  versa ; so  that  some  183  or  4 arcs  might  be 
drawn,  which  of  course  would  differ  in  length  as 
the  sun  was  longer  above  the  horizon,  and  it 
would  be  easy  to  divide  each  of  these  into  12 
equal  parts.  I do  not,  however,  see  how  prac- 
tically any  hole  could  be  made  that  would  show 
the  spot  for  more  than  a short  time,  and  also  with 
sufficient  distinctness  3 more  holes  than  one  might, 
however,  be  made. 

In  comparatively  low  latitudes,  however,  the 
difference  in  the  day’s  length  is  comparatively 
insignificant;  and,  as  they  had  not  attempted 
chronometers,  the  ancients  probably  got  on  well 
enou<xh  by  setting  their  clocks  or  clepsydras  every 
evening,  as  the  modern  Romans  and  Neapolitans 
used  (till  lately  at  all  events)  to  set  their  watches 
when  they  heard  the  Ave  Maria  bell ! They  then 
began  their  day  half  an  hour  after  sunset,  I be- 
lieve, and  counted  24  hours,  calling 
Maria  time,  Le  venti-tre.  J- 

It  appears  that  in  Japan  the  day  is  still  rec- 
koned from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  the  hours  are 
consequently  of  unequal  length.  See  Oliphant  s 
Narrative  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin^s  Mission,  11. 

p.  218.  ^ 

Sparrow-Hawk  and  Robin  (2“"^  S.  xi.  426.)  — 
A hawk,  disabled  from  taking  his  prey  m the  way 
nature  has  taught  him  to  take  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  well  fed,  will  probably  feel  no  desire  to 
attack  small  birds.  The  sparrow  when  full-grown 
is  a “hard-billed”  bird,  feeding  on  seeds  and 
grain,  and  therefore  unable  to  share  the  hawks 
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meal.  The  robin  is  a “ soft-billed  ” bird,  driven 
by  starvation  to  eat  bread,  but  whose  natural 
food  is  worms,  insects,  small  scraps  of  meat,  &c. 
Consequently  he  has  a reason  for  cultivating  the 
tame^  hawk’s  acquaintance,  and  partaking  of  his 
hospitalities,  which  the  sparrow  has  not.  May 
not  this  in  some  measure  account  for  the  interest- 
ing facts  Me.  Collins  has  brought  before  us  ? 

P.  P. 

William  Knight,  F.S.A.  (2*^'^  S.  xi.  426.)  — 
The  gentleman  mentioned  by  Mr.  Times  as  an 
inhabitant  of  Islington  was  not  at  all  likely  to 
have  been  useful  to  Rennie  in  any  engineering 
undertaking.  He  was  a distiller,  and  carried  on 
business  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Gordon,  in 
Goswell  Street,  St.  Luke’s.  Having  acquired 
wealth,  he  employed^  it  in  forming  a collection  of 
works  of  art  and  antiquities,  and  in  the  purchase 
of  a valuable  and  extensive  library,  principally 
of  old  English  literature.  In  this  last  pursuit  he 
was  materially  assisted  and  guided  by  Mr.  Up- 
cott,  who  was  his  intimate  friend.  Bibliomaniacs 
in  general  display  their  peculiarity  in  devoting 
their  attention  to  some  particular  class  of  books. 
Mr.  Knight’s  taste  may  have  been  influenced  by 
the  proximity  of  the  Hew  River ; but  whether 
that  be  so  or  not,  he,  like  Mr.  Milner,  was  a 
large  collector  of  books  on  angling.  Towards 
the^  close  of  his  career,  he  had  another  hobby, 
which  was,  the  purchase  of  all  books  printed  on 
London  Bridge  ; and  thus  it  is  probable  that  his 
name  became  connected  with  that  structure.  No 
other  relation  can,  I think,  be  discovered  between 
them,  Mr.  Knight’s  ^ pursuits  having  no  direction 
towards  mathematical  studies.  Mr.  Knight’s 
widow  afterwards  married  Sir  Charles  Fello^res, 
whom  she  now  survives.  R.  S.  Q. 

The  Long  Pack  (2“d  S.  xi.  389.)  — This  tale 
appeared  several  years  (four  or  five  at  least) 
before  1817.  If  my  memory  does  not  deceive  me, 
it  was  a contribution  to  a sporting  magazine  ; and 
as  then  publications  were  not  so  numerous  at  that 
time  as  they  have  been  since,  it  might  probably 
be  discovered,  if  such  periodicals  were  deposited 
in  the  British  Museum  Library. 

W.  C.  Trevelyan. 

J.  M.  has  made  a great  mistake  in  saying  that 
James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  “was  born 
in  1792,  and  was  twenty-five  years  old  in  1817.” 
He  was  born  in  1772,  and  was  consequently 
Jive  years  old  in  1817  ; so  that,  in  respect  of  age, 
he  was  perfectly  capable  of  having  been  the 
author  of  The  Long  Pack.  j.  L. 

Sutton  (2^'^  S.  xi.  409.)— In  most  cases  the 
names  Sutton,  Horton,  Easton,  and  Weston  have 
reference  to  some  town  or  other  important  place 
north,  south,  west,  or  east  of  the  Sutton,  &c.  Oc- 
casionally, as  in  the  case  of  a Horton  Hall,  the 
name  is  derived  from  that  of  some  family,  which 


had  again  derived  its  own  name  from  an  earlier 
place  of  residence.  That  is  to  say,  John  of  Sut- 
ton, a village  south  of  some  town,  has  a descen- 
dant, William  Sutton,  who  gives  his  name  to  the 
place  of  his  own  residence,  and  calls  it  Sutton 
House. 

Pendrill  Family  (2"'^  S.  xi.  337.  418.)  — In 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1791  is  the  following 
extract  from  the  parish  register  of  Uppingham,  co. 
Rutland : — 

“1791.  April  6.  Buried  Teresa  Sykes.  HB.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Pendrill. 

“ She  was  the  last  survivor  of  that  ancient  name,  at 
least  of  that  branch  in  Staffordshire.  She  left  a son,  M^. 
Henry  Frankson  Sykes,  Merchant,  at  Paris  and  Bor- 
deaux.” 

At  p.  544.  of  the  same  volume  it  is  stated,  in 
correction  of  the  above,  that  Mrs.  Sykes  was  not 
the  last  of  the  Pendrills,  “for  Mr.  Thomas  Pen- 
drill  is  now  an  assistant  scowerer  in  His  Majesty’s 
household.”  H.  S.  G. 

Family  of  Brodie  of  Brodie  (2*^^  S.  xi.  449.) 
— G.  F.  C.  may  probably  have  already  got  the  fol- 
lowing information,  which  I take  from  the  printed 
Index  to  Scotch  Special  Retoiirs  (1811),  vocibus 
“Elgin  et  Forres.”  If  he  has  not,  it  so  far  an- 
swers his  Query  : — 

“Ho.  42.  Oct.  26th,  1626.  David  Brodie  of  Brodie 
served  heir  to  his  father  David  Brodie  of  Brodie,  in  the 
lands  and  barony  of  Brodie  and  others. 

Ho.  66.  May  19th,  1636.  Alexander  Brodie  of  Brodie 
served  heir  male  in  the  same  lands  to  David  Brodie  of 
Brodie,  his  father. 

Ho.  144.  Oct.  7th,  1680.  James  Brodie  of  Brodie 
served  heir  male  and  of  line  in  the  same  and  other  lands 
to  Alexander  Brodie  of  Brodie,  his  father. 

The  Index  is  not  printed  of  any  later  date  than 
the  year  1700,  but  written  Indices  to  the  present 
date  are  accessible  in  the  Register  House,  Edin- 
burgh. 

Adam  with  a Beard  (2"^  S.  xi.  88.)  — In  the 
gates  of  the  Baptistery  at  Florence,  by  Lorenzo 
Ghiberti,  which  Michel  Agnolo  declared  to  be 
worthy  of  being  the  gates  of  Paradise,  Adam  is 
represented  with  a beard. 

In  a^  facsimile  of  a drawing  by  Raffaello  from 
Masaccio’s  design  of  the  expulsion  of  Adam  and 
Eve  from  Paradise,  in  fresco  in  the  “ Carmine'” 
at  Florence,  Adam  is  represented  with  a beard. 
This  sketch  was  made  by  Raflaello  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  copied  into  the  decorations  of  the 
Loggie  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome — works  which 
have  been  published  more  than  once  under  the 
title  of  Raffaelle's  Bible ; but  in  this  remote  vil- 
lage I have  not  been  able  to  discover  a copy  of 
this  work,  and  am  unable  to  say  whether  Raf- 
faello repeated  the  beard.  This,  however,  in 
London  can  be  immediately  ascertained.  Michel 
Agnolo,  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  has  omitted  the 
beard.  Fuseli  also  omitted  the  beard.  My  father, 
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in  illustrations  of  Milton,  I am  pretty  sure,  intro- 
duced tbe  beard,  as  (if  not  impertinent  in  men- 
tioning myself,  I may  say),  I did,  in  a series  of 
lithographic  illustrations  of  the  Bible,  published 
by  Seeley  & Co.,  edited  by  Sir  J.  D.  Paul,  and  in 
other  less  important  works.  I have  in  my  hands 
a picture  painted  with  very  considerable  ability, 
but  whether  late  Italian  or  early  Flemish,  I am 
unable  to  decide,  in  which  Adam  has  a beard.  I 
dare  say  other  examples  might  be  found,  but  I 
am  so  far  removed  from  the  regions  of  art,  that 
I am  unable  to  investigate  the  question,  and  can 
only  console  myself  with  the  feeling  that,  if  the 
numbers  of  great  artists  should  prove  to  be 
against  my  practice,  that  at  least  I have  erred 
with  one  who  is  unquestionably  entitled  to  rank 
with,  if  not  before,  the  greatest  names  in  art, — 
Lorenzo  Ghiberti.  Frank  Howard. 

Liverpool. 

Italian  Iliad  (2”d  S.  xi.  288.)  — Not  having 
observed  any  reply  to  the  inquiry^  of  C.  F.  on 
this  subject  I venture  to  offer  the  little  informa- 
tion I possess. 

There  is  an  Italian  translation  of  the  Iliad  by 
Salvini,  a poet  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is 
blamed  by  some  critics  for  being  too  literal. 

The  Iliad  has  also  been  translated  (wholly,  or 
in  part,)  into  Italian|by  Cesarotti  and  Maffei  (1st 
book),  poets  of  the  eighteenth  century  ; and  later, 
by  the  celebrated  Monti.  The  translation  by  the 
latter  writer  is  much  lauded  by  Italian  critics  ; 
but  I confess']; I^  am  not  qualified  to  offer  an 
opinion  on  the  merits  of  any  of  the  versions  above 
referred  to,  for  the  simple  reason,  that  I have  not 
read  any  of  them. 

From  remarks  I have  seen,  I judge  that  Cesa- 
rotti’s  version  properly  comes  under  the  denomin- 
ation of  a Eifacciamento,  particularly  referred  to 
by  C.  F. 

• I may  add  that  Poliziano,  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  Bernardo  Cunich,  in  the  eighteenth 
century  (both  Italian  poets),  translated  the  Iliad 
into  Latin  verse.  H* 

Mazer  Bowl  (2^*1  S.  vii.  103.)  — Not  having 
seen  any  answer  to  M.  G.’s  suggestion  of  the  term 
Mazer  being  derived  from  “ Mazzaroth,”  permit 
me  to  say,  that  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  are  not 
“ universally  acknowledged  to  have  a deep  and 
sacred  meaning.”  The  reverse  may  be  readily 
established  by  those  who  have  studied  the  question. 
Moreover,  there  is  no  “ probability”  of  our  owing 
“the  early  introduction  of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac 
to  the  Phoenicians : for  it  can  be  satisfactorily 
proved,  that  the  signs  (constellations)  of  the  Zo- 
diac were  not  invented  till  long  after  the  Phoeni- 
cians ceased  to  be  a nation.  “Mazzaroth”  has 
never  before,  I believe,  been  translated  “ Zodiac”; 
but  in  the  Septuagint  Vulgate,  and  English  trans- 
lations of  the  Scriptures,  left  in  its  original  form. 


because  its  meaning  is  unknown,  as  I have  been 
informed  by  Hebrew  Professors.  I abstain  from 
going  further  into  these  matters,  as  they  are  not 
connected  with  that  of  the  original  Query  as  to 
the  name  “ Mazer.”  Frank  Howard. 

Cardinal  Bichelieu  (2“*^  S.  xi.  308.  417.)  — 
The  Cardinal  was  descended,  or  at  least  I have 
seen  it  so  stated,  from  Robert,  Count  of  Dreux, 
son  of  Louis  VI.,  and  brother  of  Louis  VII. 

Could  Memor,  or  any  of  your  correspondents, 
show  in  what  way  this  royal  line  merged  in  the 
noble  House  of  Du  Plessis,  which  became  subse- 
quently united  to  that  of  Richelieu  ? A sister  of 
the  Count  of  Dreux  was  the  wife  of  Eustace,  son 
of  our  King  Stephen.  Fear  Gan  Eolijs. 

College  Green,  Dublin. 

The  ]\Ian  or  Ross  (2“*^  S.  xi.  466.) — C.  B.  Y. 
may  perhaps  be  glad  to  learn  that  in  the  Preface 
to  a small  book  entitled  The  Excursion  donm  the 
Wye,  ^c.,  by  Charles  Heath,  Printer,  Monmouth, 
1796,”  there  are  41  pages  of  “ Memoirs  and 
Anecdotes  of  the  Life  of  John  Kyrle,  Esq.,  the 
Man  of  Ross.” 

Mr.  Heath  says  of  Kyrle, — 

“ He  was,  for  many  years,  a blessing  to  tbe  town  of 
Ross  and  its  neighbourhood,  an  assister  of  young  trades- 
men on  their  first  commencing  business,  an  assiduous 
healer  of  discord  and  contention,  a friend  to  the  fatherless 
and  widow,  and  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight,  with 
that  calm  confidence  and  serene  hope  such  a life  insures, 
— a death  which  we  all  wish  for,  but  few  of  us  have  a 
right  to  expect.” 

The  book  contains  many  curious  details  re- 
specting the  portrait  of  the  Man  of  Ross,  his  ring, 
pocket-book,  monument,  chair,  &c.,  and  a variety 
of  interesting  particulars  communicated  to  Mr. 
H.  by  William  Dobbs,  the  Cryer,  of  Ross. 

If  C.  B.  Y.  has  not  seen,  or  does  not  know  of, 
a copy  of  the  above  work,  he  shall  be  quite  wel- 
come to  the  loan  of  mine.  G.  H. 

Isabel  (?)  Countess  of  Gloucester  (2^^^  S.  xL 
357.)  _ Sandford,  in  his  Genealogical  History, 
(1st  ed.),  p.  49.,  calls  this  lady  Isabel,  and  quotes 
as  authorities  “ Rogerus  Hoveden,  f.  216  a.  num. 
50.  and  373  b.  num.  30.;  Matt.  Westm.  p.  257. 
num.  10. ; Pat.  15  R.  Johannis,  pi.  m.  4.”  I never 
knew  there  was  any  doubt  on  the  subject  until 
Mr.  Williams’s  communication  appeared  in  “N. 
& Q.”  H.  S.  G. 

Rustic  Superstition  (2'^**  S.  vili.  242.) — When 
is  the  moon  said  to  be  like  a boat  ? ^ When  the 
moon,  in  the  first  or  last  quarter,  lies  in  nearly  a 
horizontal  direction,  This  used  to  be  con- 

sidered by  sailors  as  a fair-weather  moon,  as  they 
said  you  might  hang  your  hat  upon  it.  But  in 
this  district  the  idea  is,  that  it  is  a sign  of  foul 
weather,  as  the  moon  is  considered  to  resemble  a 
basin  full  of  the  rain  about  to  fall.  Puck. 

Liverpool. 
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Libueni  (2"^  S.  xi.  328.  396.  457.  497.)  — 
The  last  communication  is  very  valuable.  We 
must  all  be  obliged  to  Mr.  Buckton  for  re- 
minding us  that  “ Liburnus  ” was  synonymous 
with  “ prseco.”  These  officers,  who  seem  to  have 
been  of  low  repute  and  yet  to  have  made  money, 
were  the  criers  in  court,  as  well  as  of  things 
lost.  They  bade  people  to  the  public  games  and 
to  funerals,  and  were  the  summoning  officers. 
Whether  they  really  were  Liburnians,  as  our 
bailiffs  were  at  one  time  Jews,  is  not  clear ; or 
whether  from  their  occupation  they  got  this  nick- 
name is  not  known.  But  they  had  one  duty  to 
perform  more  terrible  and  revolting  than  all 
others.  We  learn  from  Livy  (xxvi.  15.),  that  it 
was  their  office  to  command  the  lictors  to  exe- 
cute the  sentence  of  death  just  agreed  on  by  the 
magistrates,  an  office  much  like  that  of  the  dreaded 
doomster  in  Scotland.  We  must  also  remember 
that  the  Roman  Triumph  was  marked  by  a most 
unnecessary  and  barbarous  custom.  As  the  victor 
ascended  the  Clivus  Capitolinus,  the  captive  king, 
or  general,  who  had  been  led  in  triumph,  was 
dragged  by  the  lictors  to  the  Mamertine  Prison 
and  there  butchered.  If  I remember  right  this 
custom  continued  to  the  time  of  Aurelian,  who 
spared  the  life  of  Zenobia,  this  clemency  being 
considered  an  exception  to  the  rule.  Certainly 
there  could  be  nothing  to  affect  Cleopatra  in  being 
brought  over  in  a felucca  rather  than  a galley, 
nor  is  there  any  reason  to  apply  the  phrase 
“ sseva  ” to  a ship.  But  if  we  consider  these 
public  criers  to  have  been  the  persons  appointed 
to  doom  her  to  a barbarous  death,  we  can  conceive 
how  they  would  indeed  be  repulsive  objects  to 
her ; and  be  associated  in  her  mind  with  the 
“ cruel  ” part  of  the  triumph.  A.  A. 

Poets’  Corner. 

I congratulate  myself  on  having  elicited  by  my 
Query  the  excellent  suggestion  of  Mr.  Buckton 
as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  word  Lihurni^ 
which  I willingly  adopt.  Henceforth  no  editor 
of  Horace  must  talk  of  Cleopatra  being  dragged 
in  triumph  in  a Liburnian  ship.  J.  C.  M. 

Guidott  and  Beettell  Families  (2"'^  S.  xi. 
249.318.)  — With  reference  to  my  Query  under 
the  above  heading  in  your  present  volume,  I have 
since  ascertained  from  a connexion  of  the  latter 
family,  that“  Wm.  Guidott  Brettell  was  so  named 
from  a cousin  of  his  mother’s  father  (Wm.  Wal- 
ford)  of  the  name  of  Wm.  Guidott,  Esq.  of 
Preston  Candover,  co.  Southampton,  in  whose 
estate  his  mother  had  an  interest,” 

Perhaps  this  is  the  same  Wm.  Guidott  as  the 
M.P.  mentioned  by  your  correspondent.  H.  S.  G. 

Capel  Loeft  (2'^‘^  S.  xi.  408.)  — The  descend- 
ants of  this  gentleman  reside  on  the  family  pro- 
perty at  Troston,  in  Suffolk,  near  Bury  St. 
Edmonds.  T. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

wanted  to  PUECHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price, &c.  of  the  following  Books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  and  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose ; — 

Complete  Collection  of  Protests  from  1611  to  1737.  8vo.  London, 
1756. 

A Complete  Collection  of  Lords’  Protests.  2Vo1s.  8vo.  Almou. 
Fuller’s  Worthies,  by  Nuttall.  3 Vols.  8vo.  1840. 

Wanted  by  IF.  J.  Thoms,  Esq.  40.  St.  George’s  Square,  Belgrave 
Eoad,  S.W. 


Rentall  op  the  County  of  Perth  for  1619  contrasteh  with  1835, 
edited  by  W.  Gloag.  4to.  1835. 

Wanted  by  TF.  Blackwood  fy  Sons,  Edinburgh. 


Latin  Bible.  Folio.  Venice,  1542.  Printed  by  Peter  Schocffer. 
Cranmer’s  Bibles. 

Bishop’s  Bible.  1574. 

Bibles  1611  and  1613  folio,  and  8vo.  1612  and  1613. 

Wanted  by  Francis  Fry,  Co'bam,  Bristol. 


Alsopp  (Benj.I,  Sermons  on  Ephesians.  Folio.  1690. 

Bunny  (Fh.),  Exposition  of  Romans  iii.  28.  4to.  1616. 

Burroughs  (Jerem.),  Commentary  on  Matthew  xi.  4to.  1659. 
Bybdall  (Tiios.),  Parable  of  Fig-tree.  8vo.  1668. 

Dionysius  (Sy.),  Exposition  of  Mark,  by  Loftus.  Dublin,  1672.  8vO. 
Dove  (John),  Commentary  on  Canticles.  Folio.  1613. 

Est  (Wm.),  Lectures  on  James  i.  8vo.  1616. 

Llanv.edonon  (Wm.),  Exposition  of  2nd  Psalm.  4to.  1655. 

Calvert  (Tuos.),  Exposition  of  Isaiah  liii. 

Wanted  by  Fcv.  A.  B.  Grnsart,  1st  Manse,  Kinross,  N.E. 


in  C0rr^^p0nh^ttt^. 

To  OUR  Readers.  With  the  present  Number  toe  hi'ing  to  a close 
what  we  ventui'e  to  believe  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  volumes  o/  “ N. 

& Q.”  tvhich  we  have  yet  had  the  jdeasure  of  issuing  to  the  public.  The 
folknving  List  of  Papers,  which  ivill  appear  in  our  next  and  following 
numbers,  loill  show  that  its  successor  bias  fair  to  be  of  eqiud  value : — 

Jottings  of  George  Vertue. 

Extracts  from  Registers  of  the  Stationers’  Company,  by  J,  P. 

Collier, 

Edward  Raban,  the  Printer. 

Naming  of  New  Churches. 

Interesting  inedited  Letter  of  Dr.  Parr. 

Memoir  of  William  Oldys. 

Mutilation  and  Destruction  of  Sepulchral  Monuments. 

Pasquin’s  “ Children  of  Thespis.” 

Kendal  Green. 

The  Father  of  Catherine  Shorter. 

Fair  Rosamond. 

Folk  Lop.e,&C. 

TFe  have  to  apologise  to  several  correspondents  for  the  omission  o/ their  » 
Queries  from  this  week's  “ N.  & Q.”  We  trust  that  they  will  see  in  our 
anxiety  to  insert  as  many  Replies  ns  possible,  in  order  that  they  may 
appear  in  the  same  volume  with  the  Queries  to  which  they  relo.te,  a suffi- 
cient excuse  for  this  delay. 

Monumental  Inscriptions.  As  ive  desire  to  avoid  as  much  asqoossible 
any  intermixture  of  personal  matters  with  this  important  question,  loe 
have  not  inserted  the  last  communication  which  has  reached  us  on  this 
subject. 

The  Index  to  the  present  volume  will  be  issued  ivitJi  “ N.  & Q.”  of  the 
20th  July. 

Y.  T..M.  (Shangai.)  Macaulay's  allusion  is  to  Sheridan' sbeautif id 
wife  (Jffss  Linlcy),  ivhose  portrait  was  painted  by  Sir  Joshua. 

Cymro.  The  Pursuit  of  Literature  was  written  by  Mathias.  Much 
curious' information  respecting  it  will  be  found  in  the  1st  Series  o/“N. 

& Q.” 

A.  J.  Shix.  King  James's  invectives  against  the  ive.ed  and  '’’its  pre- 
cious stink,"  may  be  found  in  his  “ Counterblast  to  Tobacco,"  published 
in  the  collected  edition  of  his  Prose  lFo'’ks,  under  the  title  of  ” The  If'orks 
of  the  Most  High  and  Mighty  Prince  James,"  fol.  1616 — 20. 

Errata.  _2nd  S.  xi.  p.  218.  col.  i.  1.  32.  for  “James  ” read  “Innes;  ” 
p.  484.  col.  i.  1.  26.  for  “(e)scafauldus  ” read  “ (e)scalfaudus;  ” 1.  30.  for 
" cadnfaldiis  ” read  “ cadafaldus;  ” (note)  1.  4.  from  bottom/or  “ escha- 
lare”  rend  “escala  re;”  p.  492.  col.  ii.  1.  8. /or  “What  Lowth”  read 
“ What  Michaelis.” 

“Notes  and  Queries  ” is  published  at  noon  on  Friday,  and  is  also 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts.  The  Subscription  for  Stamped  Copies  for 
Six  Months  forwarded  direct  from  the  Publishers  {including  the  Half- 
yearly  Index)  is  11s.  4d.,  tvhich  may  be  paid  by  Post  Office  Order  in 
favour  of  Miisans.  Bell  and  Daldy,  186.  Fleet  Street,  E.C.;  to  whom 
aiZ  Communications  fob  the  Editor  should  he  addressed. 
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[For  classified  articles,  see  Anonymous  Works,  Books  recently  Published,  Epitaphs,  Folk  Lore,  Proverbs 
AND  Phrases,  Quotations,  Shaksperiana,  and  Songs  and  Ballads.] 


A. 

A.  on  Colour  of  servants’  liveries,  170. 

Position  of  surgeons  at  funerals,  173. 

Eev.  S.  Isaacson’s  “ Barrow-Diggers,”  256. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  Southey,  429. 

A.  (A.)  on  unburied  ambassadors,  517. 

Barm  cloth,  its  derivation,  67. 

Bricks  in  their  present  form,  388. 

Brocas,  its  derivation  and  meaning,  339. 

Chequers,  its  derivation,  29. 

“ Collino  custureme,”  214.  374. 

Concolinel,  its  meaning,  57. 

Count  created  by  giving  a caldron,  266. 

Drawing  the  long  bow,  349. 

Elms  in  Smithfield,  150.  379. 

Emendations  of  Greek  dramatists,  195. 

Ingoldsby  (Thomas),  his  classical  quotation,  28. 
Isis,  original  name  of  the  river,  505. 

Johnson  (Dr.  Samuel),  satirical  allusion  to,  52. 
197. 

Liburni,  520. 

Livery  of  seisin  by  cutting  the  donor’s  hair,  307. 
Mediaeval  and  modern  measures,  328. 

Names  of  Greek  Hetaerae,  356. 

Pits  in  the  chalk,  167. 

Plague  cross  at  Guildhall,  108. 

Pugin  (A.  W.)  anecdote  of,  66. 

Eoman  roads,  classical  surveying  of,  33. 

St.  Peter’s  fingers,  128. 

Saveloy,  178. 

Seal  found  near  Diss,  409.  473. 

Shakspeare’s  bequest  of  his  bed,  347. 

Soane  (Sir  John),  satire  on,  289. 

Umber,  the  ventayle  or  beaver,  308. 

Vermicelli  in  the  middle  ages,  290. 

Voyde  : Voydee,  508. 

Whittington  and  his  Cat,  293. 

Winters,  records  of  severe,  30. 

Abbadie  (Jacques),  noticed,  229. 

Abhba  on  portraits  of  Armagh  archbishops,  129. 
Cradock  (Mrs.),  468. 

Dilkes  (General),  150. 

“ Disquisitions  on  Several  Subjects,”  133. 


Abhba  on  epitaph  in  Newport  churchyard,  129. 

Flood  (Et.  Hon.  Henry),  171. 

French  church,  Dublin,  287. 

Kilmainham  Eoyal  Hospital,  11. 

Mac  Mahon  (Sir  Teige),  308. 

O’Conor’s  Statistical  Account  of  Kilronan,  390. 
Eeilly’s  History  of  the  County  of  Down,  266. 
Eetentive  memory,  186. 

Talbot  (Peter).  E.  C.  Abp.  of  Dublin,  107, 

West  (Eev.  Matthew),  489. 

Abracadabra  on  Camberwell  proverbs,  449. 

City  fairs,  170. 

Gwin  (Nell),  her  father,  173. 

Longevity  in  1772,  467. 

Prophetic  poem,  151. 

Ache  on  “ A nine  days’  wonder,”  478. 

“ Taking  the  wall,”  489. 

Adam  with  a beard,  88.  174.  239.  518. 

Admiralty,  the  Black  Book  of  the,  250. 

Admirer  on  Henry  Ellison,  248. 

Adrian  on  ancient  seals  of  Grimsby,  216. 

Seal  impressions,  238. 

A.  (E.  H.)  on  Lady  Bolles,  a baronetess  in  her  own 
right,  129. 

Cardonnel  family,  335. 

Duke  of  Wellington  called  “ The  Beau,”  339. 
Frolics  of  the  Judges  in  1734,  130. 
jEneas  and  the  professor  of  poetry,  108.  193. 

A.  (F.  S.)  on  James  Fellows,  artist,  188. 

Kinkell  Church,  344. 

Ligon  (Eichard),  notices  of,  227. 

Sedes  stercoraria  2 Pope  Joan,  187. 

Three-leaved  myrtle,  309. 

A.  (G.)  on  heraldic  query,  130. 

“ Agincourt,”  who  entitled  to  use  it  in  mottoes,  37 1.;  its 
coat  armour,  193. 

Air,  visible,  71.  177.  237. 

A.  (J.  A.)  on  Calderon  and  Lope  de  Vega,  368. 

History  of  Basilisks,  506. 

A.  (J.  S.)  on  severe  winters,  75.  > 

Alcock  (Bp.  John),  his  kin-fellowships,  209.  296. 
Alcock  (Trivet),  on  Bishop  Alcock,  209. 

Alderson  (Baron)  on  publication  of  banns,  265. 

Aldrich  (Dean),  his  love  of  smoking,  286. 
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Alexander  (Dr.  J.)  on  epitaphs  remodelled,  452. 

Alfred  (King),  his  remains,  211. 

Algerine  pirates,  proclamation  against,  95. 

Alice  on  New  Year’s  Day  custom,  244.  * 

‘AXievs  on  indistancy,  158.  ® 

Alix  (Madame),  quoted,  189.  237. 

Allen  (John),  on  Bp.  Cartwright’s  monument,  208. 
Allen  (R.  J.)  on  Anthem;  Anthymn,  367. 

Allport  (Douglas)  on  Egyptian  mummies,  510. 

All  Saints  at  Heiwarfe,  391. 

Alpe  (Julia),  on  legend  of  the  Montagu,  169. 

Alphabet,  a sentence  containing  all  its  letters,  209.  377. 
Alsned  (Ned)  on  Caradoc  Vreichfras,  &c.,  18. 
Cromwell’s  ancestry,  258.  277. 

Ehudd  (Blaidd),  259. 

St.  Audrey  and  Tawdry,  226. 

Weever  family  arms,  78. 

Alumnus  on  meaning  of  Layman,  288. 

A.  (M.)  on  Dr.  Johnson’s  Works,  191. 

Pig-faced  lady,  266.  416. 

Worcester  Chronicle,  267. 

Ambassadors  unburied  in  Westminster  Abbey,  517. 
America,  the  name  suggested  1507,  264. 

America  and  Lord  Chatham,  368. 

American  Indians,  a grant  from,  in  1767,  263. 
American  Union,  effects  of  its  dissolution,  285. 

Ames  (Joseph),  antiquary,  102,  103.  122,  123,  124. 
142.  144. 

Ansesthetics  alluded  toby  Du  Bartas,  10.  57.  97. 
Ancram  (Robert  Kerr,  1st  Earl  of),  “ Sonnet  in  Praise 
of  a Solitary  Life,”  340. 

Andover  members  of  parliament,  249.  297.  318. 

Angel  halfpence,  28.  79. 

Angier  family,  Northwick,  407. 

Anglesey  (Arthur  Annesley,  1st  Earl  of),  library,  443.1 
Anglesey  (Richard,  7th  Earl  of),  74.^97.  234.  317. 
334. 436. 

Angus  earldom,  133.  217.  256.  330. 

Amicus  Curige  on  baronies  by  tenure,  66. 

Anianus,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  348.  398.  455. 

A.  (N.  J.)  on  Alfred  Bunn’s  “ Conrad,”  338. 

Maurice  of  Nassau,  260. 

Anne  (Queen)  and  Sir  Symonds  D’Ewes’  MSS.,  181. 
Anonymous  authors,  proposed  Dictionary  of,  65.  480. 

Anonymous  Works : — 

Accompt  of  Scotland’s  Grievances,  187. 

Alma  and  Brione,  486. 

Arbitrary  Government  displayed  to  the  Life,  486. 
Barrow  Diggers ; a Dialogue,  149.  256.  298. 
Beames  of  Former  Light,  132. 

Catalogue  of  English  Writers  on  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  268. 

Conrad,  a tragedy,  88.  338. 

Count  of  Tuscany,  129. 

Crayons  from  the  Commons,  487. 

Digitus  Dei:  or.  Good  Newes  from  Holland,  187. 
Disquisitions  on  Several  Subjects,  133. 

Enthusiast,  a dramatic  Essay,  287. 

Essays  on  Taste  and  Criticism,  388.  480. 

Essay  on  British  Liberty,  487. 

Flim-Flams,  &c.,  31. 

Flora  Nobilissima,  287. 

Isle  of  Pines,  212. 

James  II,,  Life  of,  117. 

Letter  to  Sir  Richard  Brocas^  161. 


Anonymous  Works ; — 

Mason  (Wm.),  Remarks  on  his  “ Elfrida,”  388. 
Macaroni,  a Satire,  487. 

Mysterious  Murder,  or  What’s  the  Clock?  88.  259. 
317.  431. 

Patience  and  its  Perfect  Work,  351. 

Philistines,  or  the  Scottish  Tocsin  Sounded,  488. 
Poems  on  Various  Subjects,  487. 

Poems  and  Translations  from  Minor  Greek  Poets, 
328. 

Pretender,  or  Sham  King,  a tragi-comedy,  70. 
Popular  Lectures,  or  College  Scenes  in  1827,  350. 
Progress  of  the  Pilgrim  Good-Intent,  1 7. 

Protestant  Reminiscences,  327. 

Reynard  the  Fox,  Bruin  the  Bear,  &c.  305. 

Rise  and  Progress  of  Philistinism,  488. 

Rowley  and  Chatterton  in  the  Shades,  30. 
Revolution,  or  Britain  Preserved,  350. 

Sacred  Drama,  327. 

Sir  Elwyn,  a tragedy,  369. 

Sir  Robert  the  Bruce,  486. 

Thinks  I to  myself,  40. 

True  Loyalist;  or  Chevalier’s  Favourite,  250. 
Umbritii  Cantiani  Poemata,  368. 

Valiant  Scot,  228.  • 

Velvet  Cushion,  A New  Covering  for,  415. 

Village  Virtues,  327.  458. 

Anstis  (John),  heraldist,  101,  102.  122. 

Anthem:  Anthymn,  367.  457.  491. 

Anticyra,  origin  of  the  name,  62. 

Antiquaries’  Society,  its  two  special  exhibitions,  320. 
Ants  laying  up  corn,  388.  475. 

Apocalypse,  Modern  Apocryphal,  127. 

Archery  proverbs,  349.  513. 

Arithmetical  books,  107. 

Armagh,  portraits  of  the  Archbishops  of,  129. 

Armistead  (Edwin)  on  Gipsy  language,  499. 

French  book  of  Norway,  69. 

Greig  (Adm.  Samuel),  459. 

Norway  places  ending  in  -by,  208. 

Swedish  mud-baths,  308. 

Armorials  in  architecture,  495. 

Arms,  augmentations  of,  given  to  strangers,  347.  438. 
Arms,  bearing  royal,  449. 

Arms,  sundry  grants  of,  171. 

Arms  unknown,  348. 

Army  list  in  Scots  Magazine,  449. 

Arnould  (Sophie),  Greuze’s  picture  of,  327. 

A.  (E.  T.)  on  derivation  of  Shakespeare,  499 
Arthur  (John)  of  Wiggenhall,  his  arms,  69. 

Arthur  (King),  his  Waes-hael,  4. 

Artillery  Ground  (West),  its  library,  401. 

Arundel  MSS.  at  the  College  of  Arms,  403.;  in  the 
British  Museum,  421,  422. 

Arundell  (V.  F.  lago),  “ History  of  Cornwall,”  409. 
Ascham  (Robert),  portrait,  287.  378. 

Ashford  (Maiy),  her  murder,  88.  259.  317.  431. 

Ass  with  two  panniers,  118.  156. 

Astrology,  how  to  be  studied,  39. 

Astronomical  verses,  149.  235.  299.  356. 

Athenaeum,  author  of  Essays  in  the,  266. 

Athor  on  the  Foix  family,  395. 

Wordsworth  and  Campbell,  326. 

Atkyns  (Sir  Robert)  “ Gloucestershire,”  201. 

Attorneys  in  the  17th  century,  368.  515. 
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Augustus,  elegiac  couplet  ascribed  to  liim,407. 

Austin  (Mr.),  his  pudding  baked  in  the  Thames,  123. 
Avus  on  “ The  Mysterious  Murder,”  259. 

A.  (W.  P.)  on  Archdeacon  Reynolds,  350. 

Aylesford  earls  named  Heneage,  244. 

\ylmer  (Bishop),  burial-place  of  his  son,  19. 


B. 

B.  on  Mr.  S.  Gray,  236. 

B.  (A.)  on  Arms  of  Bryan,  417. 

Dr.  .John  Jortin’s  portrait,  177. 

B.  & T.  on  Pomona  in  the  Orkney  Islands,  113. 

Baard,  its  meaning,  486. 

Bacon  (Francis  Lord)  and  Twickenham  Park,  368. 
Bacon  (Nathaniel)  of  Virginia,  202. 

Bacon  (Roger),  portrait,  107.  435. 

Bacon  (Thomas  Sclater),  library  sold,  123,  124.  461. 
Badcock  (John),  fate  of  his  manuscripts,  486. 

Badge  of  a Yeoman  of  the  Crown,  124. 

Baga  de  Secretis,  228. 

Bagford  (John)  on  London  libraries,  381.  401.  421. 
441.  461. 

Baillie  (Col.)  defeat  of  his  division  of  Madras  army,  83. 
Baillie  (Miss),  her  longevity,  77. 

Baird  of  Craigton,  his  family,  327. 

Baker  (Sir  Richard),  his  library  sold,  384. 

Banks  (Sir  John),  Chief  Justice  of  Common  Pleas,  256. 
297. 

Banns  published  after  the  Nicene  Creed,  265. 

Baptismal  duplicate  names  in  a family,  305. 

Baptismal  names,  158.  195. 

Barbadoes  v.  Barbados,  its  derivation,  346. 

Bardolf  (Drogo  de),  ancestry,  48. 

Barker  (Rev.  Peter),  biography,  107. 

Barlow  (Thomas),  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  his  daughter’s 
marriage,  348. 

Barm  cloth,  its  derivation,  67.  239. 

Barneveldt  (John  Olden),  demise  of  his  descendant, 
386.;  Dutch  tragedy  on  his  death,  36.  116.  159. 
Baronetesses  in  their  own  right,  129.  196. 

Baronies  by  tenure,  66. 

Barrera  (A.  de)  on  Quotation  from  a poem,  189. 

Sword  of  La  Tour  d’Auvergne,  194. 

Barristers,  lists  of  Irish,  249.  298. 

Barrow  (Samuel),  M.D.,  inquired  after,  449. 

Barten  (Rev.  Joshua),  149. 

Bartlett  (E.  W.)  on  change  of  name,  155. 

Iron-plated  ships,  507. 

Worms  in  the  flesh,  231. 

Basilisks,  history  of,  506. 

Basset,  ancient  plate,  10.  111.  239. 

Bate  (Geo.),  M.D.,his  “ Elenchus,”  501. 

Bateman  (Christ ),  bookseller,  463. 

Bates  (Wm.)on  “ Mysterious  Murder,”  431. 

Shelley  and  Mirabaud’s  “ Erotika  Biblion,”  429. 
Bauge,  the  battle  of,  133.  217.  256. 

Bayeux  (Michael  de),  his  flimily,  487. 

B.  (C.  W.)  on  a marvellous  cat,  307. 

Narthecia : what  ? 89. 

B.  (E.  A.)  on  farther  and  further,  338. 

Beard  controversy,  106.  174.  239. 

Beauseant,  origin  of  the  word,  135. 

Bed,  bequest  of  one,  347.  477. 

Bede  (Cuthbert)  on  new  mode  of  canonisation,  97. 


Bede  (Cuthbert)  on  Charles  I,,  his  picture  at  Leicester, 
108. 

Clock  omen,  277. 

Fits, .the  folk-lore  of,  244. 

Infection,  the  folk-lore  of,  244. 

Modern  mumming,  271. 

Old  stones  in  Scotland,  497. 

Robin  redbreast  legend,  278. 

Slang  words  in  1737,  125. 

Tulipants,  410. 

Bedford  (W.  K.  R.)  on  Cecil  family  arms,  28. 

Bees,  stingless,  308. 

Beggars  in  London  a century  ago,  86. 

Beggars’  petition  from  Winchester,  39.  59. 

Behn  (Mrs.  Aphra),  her  character,  201. 

Beisly  (S.)  on  Elecampane,  258. 

Jack  Ketch  and  his  brotherhood,  256. 

Oak  and  the  ash,  458. 

Wishell  of  silver,  109. 

Belisem  de  Belimalom,  507. 

Bell  inscription  at  Twineham  church,  266. 

Bell  tower  rhymes,  St.  Keyne’s,  Cornwall,  284. 

Bell  (J.  G.)  on  plates  of  Raising  of  Lazarus,  378. 
Benger  (Miss)  on  Shak^eare,  384. 

Bentley  (Dr.  Richard),  keeper  of  the  Royal  library, 
382. 

Berkeley  (Lord)  of  Stratten,  his  Journal,  508. 

Bernard  (St.),  Works  by  Mabillon,  163. 

Borrow  (Rev.  Capel),  his  works,  341.  417. 

Berry  (Jean  Duke  de).  Catalogue  of  his  library,  119. 
Beverland  (Adrian),  classical  scholar,  442. 

Bexhill,  its  salubrity,  148. 

Bexwick  (Miss),  her  singular  bequest,  157. 

B.  (D.)  on  “ The  Life  and  Ages  of  Man,”  498. 

B.  (F.)  on  Fontenelle  and  the  Jansenists,  48. 

B.  (F.  C.)  on  poets  ascribing  feeling  to  inanimate  things, 
458. 

Severe  frosts,  480. 

B.  (H.  F.)  on  “ Bucke  verteth,  117. 

Scutch,  its  meaning,  116. 

B.  (H.  H.)  on  “ High  Life  below  Stairs,”  191. 

Bible,  authorised  version,  4to.  edit.  1611,  306.;  Vulgate, 
113. 

Bibliothecar.  Chetham  on  a general  literary  Index,  163. 
Dedications  to  the  Deity,  477. 

Talleyrand’s  maxim,  416. 

Bidding  prayer,  its  variations,  153. 

Bidloo  (Godfrey),  a poet,  58.  373. 

Biggs  (Sir  John),  his  family,  306. 

Bingham  (Col.  John),  noticed,  428. 

Bingham  (C.  W.)  on  Rev.  Peter  Barker,  107. 

Brackley  doggrel  verses,  388. 

Christian  names  in  one  family,  355. 

Birds  fly  from  the  cholera,  16.  318. 

Bithia,  a Christian  name,  158.  195. 

Bivouac,  its  true  meaning,  9.  ^ 

B.  (J.)  on  Walkiushaws  of  Barrowfield,  67. 

B.  (J.  A.)  on  Dr.  John  Everard’s  portrait,  459. 
Blackacring,  a slang  word,  211.  258.  316. 

Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty,  250. 

Black-currant  Rob,  98. 

Black  Prince,  his  seal,  224.  293. 

Blades  (Win.)  on  Book-worms,  506. 

Blaikie  (Andrew),  engraver  at  Paisley,  235. 

Blank  verse,  78. 

Blemundes_Ditch,  Bloomsbury,  30. 
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Blight,  what  is  it  ? 368.  498. 

Blois  (Adela,  Countess  of),  her  daughters,  266.  339. 
Blois  (Henry  de),  Bishop  of  Winchester,  liis  arms,  330. 
495. 

Blood  (Col.),  and  the  Tower  regalia,  36.  118. 

Blunt  family,  215.  277. 

Blunt  (Gregory),  “ Six  More  Letters  to  Granville 
Sharpe,”  449. 

Boggy  Brays,  co.  Lincoln,  its  derivation,  467. 

Bogie,  its  deiivation,  97. 

Bojador,  Cape,  292. 

Bolingbroke  (Lord),  translation  of  Homer,  205.  257. 
Bolles  (Lady),  a Baronetess  in  her  own  right,  129, 
196. 

“ Bolster’s  Quarterly  Magazine,”its  contributors,  248. 336. 
Bomb,  the  first  use  of  this  iron  ball,  29.  74.  178. 

Bone  (J.  W.)  on  sobriquets  of  the  United  States,  390. 
Book  auctions  in  1740,  106.;  the  earliest,  463. 

Books,  autographs  in,  286. 

Bookbinding  in  mediEeval  times,  169,  194.;  a new  dis- 
covery in,  320. 

Book  covers,  gold  found  in,  449. 

Booker  (Dr.)  on  the  murder  of  Mary  Ashford,  259.  317. 
431.  ^ 

Books  recently  published : —=> 

Andersen’s  Danish  Fairy  Legends,  240. 

Athense  Cantabrigienses,  vol.  ii.,  140. 

Atkinson’s  Sketches  of  Natural  Histoiy,  100. 
Beauvoir  (H.  de),  La  Librairie  de  Jean  Due  de 
Berry,  119. 

Bee  and  the  Wasp,  40. 

Bentley  Ballads,  220. 

Bibliomane,  40. 

Black’s  Guide  to  the  County  of  Surrey,  320. 
Blades’  Life  and  Typography  of  Caxfon,  279. 
Blight’s  Week  at  the  Land’s  End,  460. 

Bohn’s  Handbook  of  Modern  Geography,  100. 
Brunet’s  Manuel  dd'Libraire,  40.  359. 

Bulgarie  Chretienne,  419. 

Bunyan’s  Profitable  Meditations,  80. 

Caedmon’s  Fall  of  Man,  translated  by  W.  H.  F. 
Bosanquet,  379. 

Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic,  1629-1631, 
179. 

Camden  Society;  Correspondence  of  James  VI. 

Edited  by  John  Bruce,  399. 

Canterbury  Tales  in  French,  100. 

Carter’s  Medals  of  the  British  Army,  40. 

Churton’s  Memoir  of  Joshua  Watson,  279. 

Cocheris  — Le  Blason  des  Couleurs  en  Armes, 
Livrees,  et  Devises,  120. 

Collins’s  Notes  in  Cornwall,  320. 

Croker’s  Walk  from  London  to  Fulham,  80. 

Davis’s  Carthage  and  her  Eemains,  40. 

Delhi:  History  of  the  Siege  of  Delhi,  359. 
Dimock’s  Metrical  Life  of  St.  Hugh,  279. 

Dixon’s  Personal  History  of  Lord  Bacon,  19. 

Dodd’s  Peerage  and  Baronetage,  140. 

Du  Chaillu’s  Explorations  in  Africa,  500. 
Dundonald  (Lord),  Autobiography  of  a Seaman, 
380. 

Duprat’s  Histoire  de  I’linprimerie  Royale,  419. 
Fairholt’s  Costume  in  England,  400. 

Falkener’s  Daedalus,  19. 

Ferguson’s  Notes  on  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  100. 


Books  recently  published : — 

Fitzpati'ick’s  Life  of  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Doyle,  460. 
Franklin’s  Histoire  de  la  Bibliotheque  Mazarine, 
119. 

Greatest  of  all  the  Plantagenets,  40. 

Greene  and  Peele’s  Poetical  Works,  80. 

Guide  to  Watering  Places,  460. 

Haines’s  Manual  of  Monumental  Brasses,  140. 
Handbook  to  the  Cathedrals  of  England,  460. 
Holt’s  Memoirs  of  Royal  Ladies,  380. 

Jennings’s  Curious  Things  of  the  Outside  World, 
179. 

Jones’s  Observations  on  the  Origin  of  the  Divisions 
of  Man’s  Life  into  Stages,  360. 

King’s  Antique  Gems,  20. 

Leonards  (Lord  St.),  Baronies  by  Tenure,  240. 
Liber  Custumarum,  by  H.  T.  Riley,  160. 

London  Corporation  Catalogue,  Supplement,  500, 
Lowndes’  Bibliographer’s  Manual,  40, 

Maberly’s  Sermons  on  the  Beatitudes,  179. 
Macaulay’s  History  of  England,  vol.  v,,  240. 
McNicoll’s  Essays  on  English  Literature,  360. 
Mignet’s  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  320. 

Montagu  (Lady  Mary  Wortley),  Letters  and  Works, 
319. 

Morgan’s  St.  Paul  in  Britain,  340, 

Munk’s  Roll  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  400. 
Museum,  a Quarterly  Magazine,  320. 

Paget  (Wm.),  The  New  Examen,  380. 

Papworth’s  Dictionary  of  Coats  of  Arms,  100. 
Parker’s  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Gothic  Archi- 
tecture, 340. 

Philpott  (Bp,),  Correspondence  with  Macaulay,  40. 
Pomponne  (Marquis  de),  Me'moires,  420. 

Person  (Richard),  Life  by  Rev.  J.  ^ Watson,  379. 
Procter’s  Legends  and  Lyrics,  20. 

Quarterly  Review,  No.  216,  80.;  No.  217,  320. 
Raikes  (Thomas),  Private  Correspondence,  379. 
Ritchie’s  Modern  Statesmen,  100. 

Roger’s  Education  in  Oxford,  320. 

Saint  Hilaire  (J.  B.),  Le  Bouddha  et  sa  Religion, 
198. 

Saville’s  Introduction  of  Christianity  into  Britain, 
340. 

Sheppard’s  Fall  of  Rome,  &c.,  179. 

Simpson’s  Archseology,  240, 

Stewart’s  Practical  Angler,  340. 

Stubbs’s  Foundation  of  Waltham  Abbey,  279. 
Surrey  Archseological  Society’s  Collections,  240. 
Surtees  Society : — Miscellanea,  Dean  Granville, 
Nathan  Drake,  and  Mr.  Justice  Eokeby,  340. 
Tatistchef  (Basil),  Le  Testament  de,  419. 

Toplady’s  Hymns  and  Poems,  220. 

Twelve  Churches,  or  Tracings  along  the  Watling 
Street,  279. 

Tylor’s  Anahuac,  or  Mexico,  219. 

Vaughan’s  Hours  with  the  Mystics,  159. 

Wade’s  Halcyon  ; or  Rod  Fishing  with  Fly,  340. 
Warren’s  Little  Ella  and  the  Fire  King,  20. 
Welby’s  Mysteries  of  Life,  Death,  and  Futurity, 
80. 

White’s  History  of  England,  220. 

Wilde’s  Catalogue  of  Animal  Materials,  100. 

Wine;  A Brief  Discourse  on  Wine,  360. 

Wood’s  Illustrated  Natural  Histoiy,  40. 
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Books  said  to  be  printed  from  silver  type,  208. 
Book-worms,  different  species,  506. 

Booth  (Nathaniel),  of  Gray’s  Inn,  102,  103.  141. 

Border  laws  recently  enforced,  264. 

Boston  de  Fontainebleau,  a game,  248. 

Bottefang  (Julius  Csesar),  139. 

Bouchier  (J.)  on  quotations,  330.  359. 

Boughton  I'egisters,  387. 

Bourdeaux  New  Testament,  56. 

Bower  family  arms,  149. 

Boyd  (Hugh),  Junius  claimant,  8. 

Boyd  (Zachary),  “ Historic  of  John  the  Baptist,”  297. 

B.  (R.)  on  longevity  in  Russia,  19. 

Brackley,  doggrel  lines  on,  388. 

Bradshaw  (President),  admission  to  Gray’s  Inn,  171. 198. 
Braithwaite  (J.)  on  Christmas  ditty  of  15th  century, 
38. 

Brandon  (Gregory),  the  hangman,  446. 

Brandon  (Richard),  the  hangman,  446. 

Brasses,  monumental,  unsecured,  225.  278. 

Brazil,  its  discoverer,  76. 

Breachan  on  chancels  and  pictures,  185. 

Breeches,  reversible,  326. 

Brent  (F.)  on  St.  Keyne’s  church,  Cornwall,  284. 

Interments  without  coffins,  347. 

Brettell  family,  318.  378.  520. 

Brettell  (Rev.  Jacob),  noticed,  378. 

Bricks,  origin  of  the  present  form  of,  388. 

Bridges  (John),  catalogue  of  his  library,  461. 

Bridgnorth  election,  saying  respecting,  150.  219. 

Briggs  (John),  his  dramatic  works,  349.  478. 

British  Museum  in  1784,  504. 

Britton  (Thomas),  the  small-coal  man,  library,  445. 
Broadsides,  black-letter,  149.  393. 

Brocas,  a play-ground  at  Eton,  188.  339. 

Brocklesby  (Richard),  his  “ Gospel  Theism,”  343.  398. 
479. 

Brodie  of  Brodie  family,  449.  518. 

Brooke  (R.)  on  works  on  Witchcraft,  18. 

Brookes  (Thos.),  “ Heavenly  Cordial,”  470. 

Brougham  (Lord),  speech  on  the  Reform  Bill,  469. 515. 
Broughton  (C.),  mathematician,  69.  339. 

Brown  Bess  on  Peter  Simon,  479. 

Brown  (Robert  Dillon),  his  extraordinary  memory,  235. 
Browne  (Dr.  Arthur),  Prof,  of  Civil  Law,  229. 

Browne  (Bp.  Peter),  his  coffin,  104. 

Browne  (R.  H.  N.)  on  still-days,  391. 

Browne  (William),  poet,  181. 

Bruno  (Giordano),  his  “ Spaccio  de  la  Bestia,”  445.  462. 
Brute  creation  endowed  with  souls,  342. 

B.  (R.  W.)  on  salubrity  of  Bexhill,  148. 

Bryan  (Baron),  arms  and  crest,  266.  339.  417. 

Bryans  (J.  W.)  on  Baron  Bryan’s  arms,  266. 

Carthage  and  the  Knights  of  Malta,  48. 

B.  (S.)  on  Jack  Ketch  and  his  brotherhood,  151. 
Ligonier  (Col.),  portrait,  116. 

Turner  (Wm.)  on  birds  and  fishes,  409. 

Weather  of  July,  1602,  87. 

B.  (S.  B.)  on  Smytanites,  a Scottish  sect,  36. 

B.  (T.  B.)  on  Pembrokeshire  veers,  173. 

“Bucke  verteth,”  its  meaning,  68.  117.  236. 

Buckton  (T.  J.)  on  blight,  498. 

Book  of  Proverbs,  438. 

Candace,  its  pronunciation,  515. 

Carlyle’s  Cromwell,  467. 

Crusaders,  learned,  336. 


Buckton  (T.  J.)  on  derivation  of  Anthem,  492. 

EuphrMes  or  Euphrates,  496. 

Foix  family,  395. 

Herodotus  on  food  of  the  Egyptians,  510. 

Horse-shoe  in  Latin,  514. 

Hours  used  in  measuring  time,  417. 

House  of  Guelph,  98. 

Jacobites’  abstinence  from  pork,  18. 

Liburni,  noticed  by  Horace,  396.  497. 

Mediaeval  and  modern  measures,  376. 

Mouths  or  mows,  47 4. 

Taylor  (Bp.  Jeremy)  on  James  iv.  13.,  255. 
Buddhism  and  the  origin  of  species,  92.;  history  of,  198. 
Bulgarian  Christians,  419. 

Bull  (Mr.),  the  hangman,  445. 

Bunbury  church,  Cheshire,  arms  in,  47.  78. 

Bunn  (Alfred),  his  tragedy,  “ Conrad,”  88.  338. 

Bunny  (H.)  on  genre,  in  painting,  452. 

Tennyson’s  “ In  Memoriam,”  469. 

Burel  (John),  Scottish  poet,  110.  299. 

Burgess  (Mary  Anne),  author  of  “ The  Progress  of  the 
Pilgrim  Good  Intent,”  17. 

Burgess  (Bp.  Thoma^,  motto  for  his  brother,  364. 
Burial  in  an  upright  posture,  58.;  in  linen,  47.  94. 
Burial  of  the  Dead,  choral  parts  of  the  service,  298. 
Buridan’s  Ass  explained,  229. 

Burke  (Edmund),  his  dagger-scene,  329. 

Burn  (J.  S.)  on  grant  from  American  Indians,  1767, 263. 
Midwives  licensed,  &c.,  7 6. 

Burnet  (Bp.),  translations  of  his  *'  History  of  the  Re- 
formation,” 509. 

Burning,  punishment  of  death  by,  514. 

Burns  (Robert),  date  of  “The  Whistle,”  232.  337.; 

lines  “Willie  brewed  a peck  o’maut,”  307.  356.  377. 
Burton  (J.)  on  the  term  “ To-fall,”  339. 

Burton  (Thomas),  and  the  “ Parliamentary  Diary,”  12. 
Busses,  fishing  vessels  so  named,  167. 

B.  (W.)  on  John  Huss,  the  reformer,  57. 

-By,  places  in  Norway  ending  in,  208. 

Byrd  (Geo.)  of  Ordinhnivas,  his  seal,  109. 

C. 

C.  on  Blemunde’s  Ditch,  30. 

Cooke  family  motto,  351. 

Lisle  (John  Lord)  of  Rougmont,  469. 

Mackintosh’s  (Sir  James)  on  the  Regency  question, 

210. 

Matilda  Lady  de  Manley’s  second  marriage,  450. 

C.  (A.)  on  “ Rittmeister’s  Budget,”  131. 

Caban  (Mens.),  noticed,  143,  144. 

Cad,  in  the  sense  of  familiar,  507. 

Cade  (Jack),  his  rebellion,  309. 

C.  de  D.  on  powder  of  pikes’  eyes,  210. 

Quezal,  a bird,  70. 

Ccesar  (Alderman  Sir  Julius),  139. 

Csesar  (Sir  Julius),  MS.  on  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  153, 
Caistor  register,  extracts  from,  246. 

Calderari  Society,  390. 

Calderon  and  Lope  de  Vega,  368. 

Calderon’s  “ Life’s  a Dream,”  its  translator,  196. 

Caley  (John),  “ Ecclesiastical  Survey,”  233. 

Calvacamp  (Hugh  de),  47.  98.  154.  234. 

Calvacamp  in  Normandy,  its  locality,  47.  98.  154.  234. 
276.  337.  413. 

Calvados,  a dangerous  reef  of  rocks,  305. 
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C.  (A.  M.)  on  Pope  ladies,  244. 

Camberwell  proverbs,  449. 

Cambridge  M.A.’s  “ taking  the  wall,”  351.  489. 
Camden  Society  Annual  Meeting,  380. 

Candace,  its  pronunciation,  468.  515. 

Canning,  Chateaubriand,  and  Cobbett,  186. 
Canonisation,  new  mode  of,  38.  97. 

Canterbury  and  York,  disputes  on  precedence,  64.  176. 
Cantimprd,  or  Cantipre',  313.  359. 

Capper  (Dr.  Jasper)  on  the  Quaker’s  disease,  196. 
Carabas  on  marvellous  cats,  515. 

Caradoc  Vreichfras,  &c.,  18. 

Caravats,  a secret  society,  173.  235. 

Carbonari  Association,  390.  479. 

Cardonnel  family,  335.  378. 

Carey  (P.  S.)  on  armorials  in  architecture,  495. 
Calvacamp,  234.  337. 

Choirs  and  chancels,  55. 

Church  seed,  397. 

Henry  de  Blois’  arms,  330. 

Korwich,  curious  remains  in,  38. 

Sutton  (John  de),  Baron  Dudley,  398. 

Carey  (Thomas),  author  of  “ The.Mirrour  wln'cli  flat- 
ters not,”  16. 

Carliel  (Wm.),  epitaph  at  Ecclesfield,  118. 

Carlisle  Castle,  the  green  woman  of,  208. 

Carlton  House,  columns  of  the  old,  406.  517. 

Carlyle  (Dr.)  on  the  march  of  the  Pretender’s  army, 
345. ; recollections  of  Yarmouth,  506. 

Carlyle  (Thomas),  error  of  translation  in  his  “ Crom- 
well,” 467. 

Caroline,  Queen  Consort  of  George  IL,  collection  of 
Plays,  123. 

Carpenter  (W.  H.)  on  date  of  Holbeins  death,  318. 
Carry whichits,  a slang  word,  211. 

Carter  (J.)  on  the  “ New  Covering  to  Velvet  Cushion,” 
415. 

Carthage  and  the  Knights  of  Malta,  48. 

Cartwright  (Wm.),  gifts  to  Dulwich  College,  423. 
Cartwright  (Wm.),  nonjuring  bishop,  208.  232. 

Cary  (Sir  George),  MS.  of  his  “ Relation  of  the  Estate 
of  France,”  307.  335. 

Casley  (David),  Under-keeper  of  the  Royal  library,  382. 
Catafalque,  its  derivation,  483. 

“ Catalogue  of  Discourses  against  Popery,”  71. 
Catharine,  Queen,  letter  to  Princess  Mary,  368. 457.  498. 
Cats,  marvellous,  307.  437.  515. 

Cavalie  family,  226. 

Cavalier  (Col),  his  family,  226. 

Caxton  (Wm.),  Lewis’s  Life  of,  noticed  by  Oldys,  121. 
124.  ; “Game  of  Chess,”  123.;  “ Boetius  de  Con- 
solatione  Philosophie,”  123,  124.;  “Chronicle,”  124. 
C.  (B.  H.)  on  Bivouac,  its  true  meaning,  9. 

Calvacamp  in  Normandy,  98. 

Charlatan,  its  derivation,  93. 

Diodati,  “ De  Christo  Gimce  Loquente,”  82. 
Founder’s  day,  August  15th,  468. 

Green  (Thomas),  poet,  10. 

John  a Lasco,  79. 

Keking  = Keeping,  487. 

Killigrew  (Sir  Henry),  letters,  75. 

Maurice  of  Nassau,  99. 

Mews,  its  derivation,  18. 

Patron  saints,  their  several  offices,  78. 

Richelieu’s  Tracts,  469. 

Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours,  144, 


C.  (D.  H.)  on  Solomon  Gundy’s  history,  499. 

Zopissa,  its  derivation,  17. 

C.  (D.  B.)  on  Agincourt  in  coats  of  arms,  371. 

C.  (E.)  on  Earl  of  Angos  and  Lord  of  Kyme,  217. 

Starachter  and  Murdoch,  12. 

Cecil  family  arms,  28.  116. 

Cecil  (Sir  Edward),  letters  to  Sir  John  Lawrence,  13,  14. 
Cecil  (Wm  ) Lord  Burleigh,  his  Letters,  124.  143. 
Census,  curiosities  of  the,  407.  499. 

Centenarianism,  19.  58.  77. 

Centurion  on  Adam  with  a beard,  88. 

Medallists  and  die-sinkers,  508. 

Waterworks  at  Old  London  Bridge,  90. 

Cervantes’  romance  “ Persiles  y Sigismunda,”  8. 

C.  (F.)  on  derivation  of  Charlatan,  93. 

Farther  and  further,  206. 

C.  (G.  A.)  on  Arthur  family  arms,  69. 

C.  (G.  F.)  on  Brodie  of  Brodie  family,  449. 

Chalk  pits,  167. 

Chamberlain  (John),  temp.  James  L,  266.  296. 
Chamberlain  (R.),  “ The  Swaggering  Damsell,”  212, 
Chance  (F.)  on  derivation  of  Anthem,  491. 

Scaffold  and  catafalque,  483. 

Chancels  and  pictures,  185.  359. 

Chancels,  their  deflections,  34.  55.  76.  138.  412.  498. 
Chaplain’s  scarfs  with  armorial  bearings,  449. 

Chapter  House,  Westminster,  formerly  a Record  Office, 
382. 

Charade,  449. 

Charlatan,  its  derivation,  48.  93. 

Charles  I.,  list  of  his  first  parliament,  227.  ; picture  at 
Leicester,  108.  176. 

Charles  IL,  anecdotes  of  him  and  his  Queen,  163.;  his 
route  after  Boscobel,  501. 

Charlton  (Wm  ),  virtuoso,  443. 

Charnock  (R.  S.)  on  Coleridge,  its  pronunciation,  334. 
Gopsill,  its  derivation,  257. 

Mel,  honey,  197. 

Scotch  music,  237. 

Smeuse,  a provincialism,  117. 

Tulipants,  its  derivation,  517. 

Winch,  its  derivation,  358. 

Chasles  (Philarete)  on  Madame  AHk,  237. 
Sans-Culottes,  196. 

Chatham  (Wm.  Pitt,  Earl  of),  saying  respecting  Ame- 
rica, 368. 

Chatterton  (Thomas),  his  papers,  349.  457. 

Chaucer  (Geoffrey),  portrait,  181.;  manuscripts,  150. 

C.  (H.  B.)  on  .Eneas  and  the  professor  of  poetry,  193. 
Clovis : Bidloo,  373. 

C.  (H.  C.)  on  “ Collino  custure  me  ! ” 35. 

Johnson  (Dr.),  satirical  allusion  to,  91. 

Kean  (Edmund),  &c.,  99. 

Legal  etymologies,  296. 

Le  Sacre'  Coeur,  429. 

Metres,  Latin,  Greek,  and  German,  432. 

Southey  (Rob.),  lines  by,  356. 

Chemistry,  or  chymistry,  108. 

Chequers,  the  fruit  of  the  sorb-apple  tree,  its  deriva- 
tion, 29. 

Cheshire  pedigrees,  388. 

Cheshire  (Thomas),  the  hangman,  315. 

Chesterfield  (Lord),  his  law  reformers,  304. 

Chestnut  timber,  430. 

Children  hanged,  327. 

Chinese  astronomical  books,  10.;  drama,  471. 
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Chitteldroog  on  birds  and  cholera,  318. 

Philip  II.’s  notice  of  Whitehall,  286. 

Witty  renderings,  303. 

Cholera,  birds  fly  from  it,  16.  318. 

Chopine,  early  use  of  the  word,  263. 

Christ  Church,  Cork,  extracts  from  registers,  44. 

Christ  Hospital,  Newgate  Street,  library,  421.  502. 
Christmas  ditty  of  the  15th  century,  38.  _ 

Churches,  ancient  canons  on  their  reparation,  146.  257. 
Churching  of  unmarried  women,  265. 

Church-seed,  227.  397. 

Churchyard  (Thomas),  noticed  by  Oldys,  182. 

Cibber  (Colley)  on  Mrs.  Oldfield’s  acting,  144. 

City  fairs  : one  near  the  Tower,  170. 

C.  (J-)  on  Davies’  poem,  “ Lies  and  Truth,”  28. 

C.  (J.  E.)  on  Eev.  Simon  Cole,  327. 

Winkley  family,  317. 

C.  (J.  H.)  on  John  Vicar’s  Virgil’s  Jilneid,  132. 

Watkinson,  Chancellor  of  York,  238. 

C.  (J.  L.)  on  blowing  up  houses,  217. 

Merchant  adventurers  at  Antwerp,  1 30. 

Eees  (James)  of  Philadelphia,  138. 

Eogers  (John),  his  Works,  131. 

C.  (J.  M.)  on  the  Bourdeaux  New  Testament,  56. 

C.  (J.  P.)  on  derivation  of  Publican,  an  inn-keeper,  289. 
C.  (K.  S.)  on  plays  at  public  schools,  178.^ 

C.  (L.)  on  Ehedecyna,  or  Oxford  poets,  375. 

Clarach  on  the  O’Driscoll  family,  39. 

Clarendon  (Edward,  1st  Earl,)  and  the  “ Parliamen- 
tary Diary,”  12. ; letters  to  his  daughter  and  the 
Duke  of  York,  428.;  Eemains,  442. 

Clarendon  library,  441,  442. 

Clark  (Philip)  of  Southwark,  his  family,  426. 

Clarry  on  Society  of  Gentlemen,  249. 

Clay,  is  it  a mineral?  371.  439. 

Cleddeu  river,  505. 

Clergy,  parochial,  temp.  Edward  I.,  507. 

Clergymen  members  of  parliament,  368. 

Clergymen,  refreshment  for,  139. 

Clericus  D.  on  the  crest  of  the  Minchin  family,  49. 
Clericus  E.  on  entry  in  St.  Olave’s  register,  128. 
Clerkenwell  parochial  registers,  487. 

Clifford  (Anne),  alias  Fair  Eosamond,  209.  311.  392. 
Clock  omens,  228.  277. 

Clocks,  early  notices  of,  417. 

Clogher  bishops,  portraits  of,  67. 

“ Clovis,”  a poem,  58.  373. 

Cobham  (Eleanor),  her  burial-place,  170.  218. 

Cobbler  of  Messina,  his  name,  129. 

Cockle  (James)  on  mathematical  bibliography,  81.  345. 
503. 

Cocks  (Eoger),  “ Hebdomada  Sacra,”  370.  439. 
Cockshut,  orcockshoot,  16. 

Coffins,  interments  without,  347. 

Colby  (John),  of  Banham,  Norfolk,  his  arms,  69. 
Colchester  Castle,  Vertue’s  engraving  of,  212. 

Colchester  (Lord),  Diary  quoted,  508. 

Cole  (Eev.  Simon),  noticed,  327. 

Coleridge,  its  pronunciation,  69.  136.  178.  233.  334. 
College  of  Advocates,  its  library,  404. 

College  of  Arms,  its  library,  403. 

Colliar,  or  Collier,  family  arms,  130.  197. 

“ Collino  custure  me!  ” an  Irish  song,  35.  53.  213.  274. 
374.  433. 

Collins  (Mortimer)  on  Charles  Lamb’s  poem,  48. 

Paper  and  poison,  78. 


Collins  (Mortimer)  on  Praed  (W.  M.),  English  edition 
of  his  Works,  47. 

SpaiTOW-hawk  and  the  robin,  426. 

Witty  renderings,  364. 

Collinus  on  Eleanor  Cobham,  170, 

Columbus  (Christopher),  particulars  of,  410. 

Combe  (Harvey),  noticed,  29. 

Commission  of  the  Peace  in  Lincolnshire,  452. 
Commonwealth,  its  History  by  a Eoyalist,  486. 
Composants,  meteors,  63. 

Concolinel  in  Shakspeai’e,  36.  57. 

Confirmations  registered,  227. 

Congregation,  the  number  to  form  one,  88. 

“ Constellation,”  a vessel,  388. 

Conquet  pillaged  and  burnt,  301. 

Conscience  money,  60. 

Convocation,  the  Irish,  487. 

Cooke  family  arms,  351. 

Cooke  (John),  of  Cranbroke,  Kent,  487 . 

Cooke  (Matthew)  on  Chevalier  Eamsay,  415. 

Cooke  (Thomas),  noticed,  102.  123. 

Cookson  (Thomas),  D.D.,  449. 

Cooper  (C.  H.)  on  Payne  Fisher,  poet,  32. 

Cooper  (C.  H.  and  Thompson)  on  Dutch  tragedy  of 
Barneveldt,  159. 

Barrow  (Samuel),  M.D.,  449, 

Berrow  (Capel),  417. 

Brocklesby  (Eichard),  398. 

Chamberlain  (.John),  296. 

Cocks  (Eoger),  439. 

Cookson  (Dr.  Thomas),  449. 

“ Dialogue  on  the  Salt-box,”  its  author,  448, 

Herd  (John),  “ Historia  Quatuor  Eegiun  Angliaj,” 
196. 

Mease  (Peter),  299. 

Milbourne  (Bishop  Eichard),  7 6. 

Moryson  (Fynes),  “ Itinerary  ” not  a posthumous 
publication,  321. 

Offspring  (Charles),  469. 

Pearne  (Thomas),  449. 

Eeynolds  (Dr.  George),  496. 

Eust  (Dr.),  418. 

Strickland  (Walter),  409. 

Watkinson,  Chancellor  of  York,  238. 

Wilton  and  its  literary  glories,  243. 

Cooper  (Charles  Purton),  his  Catalogue,  71. 

Cooper  (Eliz.),  “ The  Muses’  Library,”  101. 

Cooper  (Samuel),  miniature-painter,  162. 

Copernicus,  treatise  on  Triangles,  481. 

Copland  (A.)  on  new  mode  of  canonisation,  38. 

“ Thinks  I to  myself,”  40. 

Copland  family,  Chatham,  449. 

Coplestone  (.John),  of  Exeter,  ancestry,  48. 

Copley  (John),  witness  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  will,  227. 

Cork,  extracts  from  registers  of  Christ  Church,  44. 

Cork  infested  with  Algerine  pirates,  95. 

Corneille’s  Cid,  translators  of,  150. 

Corner  (G.  E.)  on  Abbot  of  Westminster’s  house,  384. 
Elms  at  Smithfield,  236. 

Shorter  (Sir  John),  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  455.^ 
Corney  (Bolton)  on  commendatory  verses  by  I.  M.  in 
the  first  folio  Shakspeare,  3. 

Johnsonian  quotations,  482. 

Letter  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  184. 

Cornwallis  (Sir  Charles),  “ Life  and  Character  of  Prince 
Henry,”  141, 
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Corpus  sant,  63.  115.  ^ 

Corvinus  (Messala),  “ De  Progeme  Augush/  87. 177. 
Corybas  on  rival  creations,  370. 

Cotman  (Joseph),  mayor  of  Yarmouth,  506. 

Cotter  (Patrick),  the  Irish  giant,  369.  396. 

Cotterell  (Sir  Clement),  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  60. 
Cotton  (Charles),  autograph  in  Cotgrave’s  Dictionary, 
286.;  Life  by  Oldys,  204. 

Cotton  (Yen.  Archdeacon)  on  black-letter  broadsides, 
393 

Cottonian  library,  its  history,  382; 

Count  created  by  giving  a caldron,  266. 
Courthope(Wm.)on  John  de  Sutton,  Baron  Dudley,  274. 
Courtney  (L.  H.)  on  St.  Tib’s  eve,  269. 

Cowan  (Mr.),  noticed,  266. 

Cowper  (Lieut.-Gen.  Spencer),  248.  295.  318. 

Cowper  (Wm.),  his  family,  248.  295.  318. 

Cox  (J.  A.)  on  Fair  Kosamund,  209.’ 

Coxeter  (Thomas),  notes  on  English  Poets,  144. 

C.  (P.  A.)  on  medal  of  1753,  189. 

C.  (P.  S.)  on  beggars’  petition  from  Winchester,  39. 
Corvinus,  De  Progenie  August!,  177. 

Dudley  (John  Lord),  239. 

Gwyn’s  engraving  of  St.  Paul’s  cupola,  212. 
Maurice  (Prince)  and.  Barneveldt,  159. 
Memorandum,  its  plural,  151. 

To-falls,  its  meaning,  286. 

Varley’s  elementary  treatises,  451. 

C.  (K.),  CorTc,  on  Beard  controversy,  106.  239. 

Bolster’s  Quarterly  Magazine,  336. 

Canons  on  the  reparation  of  churches,  146. 

Christ’s  Church,  Cork,  its  burial  registers,  44, 
Coffins  of  Bishops  Browne  and  Mann,  104. 

Heart  burial,  379. 

Midwives,  a.d.  1685-6,  59. 

O’Driscoll  family,  95. 

Cradock  (Mrs.),  wife  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick,  468. 
Craig  (E.)  on  Clan  Gunn,  369. 

Fordyce  Castle,  408. 

Crannock,  its  measure,  396.  459. 

Creach  (C.  0.)  on  birds  flying  from  cholera,  16. 

Cromek  (T.  H.)  on  engraved  portraits  of  Lord  North 
and  others,  130. 

Mortimer  and  Beauchamp  marriages,  427. 
Cromleholme  (Samuel),  head-master  of  St.  Pauls 
school,  his  library,  403. 

Cromwell  (Oliver),  ancestry,  184.  235.  258.  27  /.  319. 

378.;  “ Original  Letters  and  Papers  of  State,”  123. 
Cromwell  (Richard),  aZm  Queen  Dick,  79. 

Cross  of  Christ,  its  inscription,  117. 

Crowe  (William),  “ Catalogue  of  Writers  on  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,”  268. 

Crowns  of  bay-laurel  and  parsley,  471. 

Crusaders,  learned,  249.  336. 

C.  (S.)  on  mouths  or  mow^s,  427. 

Partheno-Genesis,  266. 

Schneidewin  and  Shakspeare,  128. 

C.  (T.)  on  signum  and  sigillum,  473. 

Witty  renderings,  364. 

C.  (T.  Q.)  on  Hoppesteres,  39. 

Cuckoo  song,  68.  117.  236. 

Cumberland  medal  of  1745,  188.  259. 

Cunningham  (Peter)  on  Waller’SToems,  504. 
Curganven  (Mr.),  Creech’s  tutor,  507. 

Curiosus  on  learned  crusaders,  249. 

Curll  (Edmund),  edition  of  Pope’s  Letters,  61. 


Custine,  the  French  republican  general,  188.  259. 
C.  (W.)  on  angel  halfpence,  79. 

Barm  cloth,  239. 

Beggars’  petition  from  Winchester,  59. 
Burying  in  linen,  94. 

Clergymen  in  the  House  of  Commons,  439. 

“ Collino  custure  me!  ” 35. 

Crannock,  459. 

Dramatists,  the  old,  358. 

Execution  by  hanging  survived,  338.  478. 
Indistancy,  236. 

Jack  of  Paris,  99. 

Midwives  licensed,  76. 

Paraphernalia,  57. 

Pig-faced  lady,  357. 

Quid  Bides,  457. 

Rhea  Americana,  299. 

Slang  words,  316. 

Song  of  the  cuckoo,  236. 

Sutton,  a local  name,  518. 

Swiss  song,  “ Fruhling  will  Cho,”  488. 
Thynne  (Tom),  of  Longleat,  399, 

Visible  air,  237. 

Welsh  pedigree,  358. 

Welsh  Whitsuntide,  99. 

West’s  picture,  “Raising  of  Lazarus,”  276. 
Witty  renderings,  437. 

C.  (W.  F.)  on  Copland  family,  Chatham,  449. 

C.  (W.  H.)  on  Harvey  Combe,  29. 


D. 

D.  on  the  Rev.  Jacob  Brettell,  378. 

Hammond  the  poet’s  mother,  348. 

Johnson  (Dr.  Samuel),  Life,  227. 

Mawer  pedigree,  369. 

Scutch,  its  meaning,  116. 

Yorkshire  words,  117. 

D.  (^Glasgow')  on  “ Begone  dull  care,”  88. 

A.  on  Dr.  Arthur  Browne,  229. 

Dale  family,  deeds  relating  to,  108. 

D’ Alton  (John)  on  Sir  John  Davies,  277-. 

Records  of  sepulchral  remains,  465, 

Danyell  (John),  of  Deresbury,  103. 

Darby  and  Joan,  origin  of  the  ballad,  330. 

Dark  ages,  origin  of  the  phrase,  368. 

Darlington  parochial  registers,  extracts  from,  139. 
D’Aubusson  (Pierre),  his  Life,  40. 

D’Auvergne,  the  sword  of  La  Tour,  173.  195. 

Daveney  family,  355. 

D’Aveney  (H.)  on  Eleanor  Cobham,  218. 

Christian  names  in  the  same  family,  355. 

Norwich,  curious  remains  in,  72. 

Davey  (Sam.),  Irish  dramatist,  209. 

Davies  (F.  A.)  on  “ Collino  custure  me,”  215. 

Davies  (Sir  John),  Marshal  of  Connaught,  209.  277. 
352. 

Davies  (Sir  John),  lawyer  and  poet,  277.  352. 

Davies  (Mr.),  poem  “ Lies  and  Truth,”  28. 

Davis  (Samuel)  and  Indian  mathematics,  81. 

Davis  (Wm.)  on  Anaesthetics,  97 . 

Arithmetical  books,  107. 

Black-letter  broadsides,  149.  * 

Book  auctions  in  1736, 106, 

Broughton  (C.),  69. 
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Davis  0Vm.)  on  Canning,  Chateaubriand,  and  Cobbett, 
186. 

Chinese  books,  &c.,  10. 

Editio  princeps,  167. 

Johnson  (Dr.)  Prefaces  and  Dedications,  207. 
Marches,  ^.  e.  debateable  ground,  265. 

Markham  (Lady  Mary),  funeral,  263. 

Orthography  of  proper  names,  147. 

Sonnet  by  an  Elizabethan  poet,  226. 

Waring  (Dr.)  and  Dr.  Powell,  89. 

Welsh  pedigree,  247. 

Davison  (James),  Newcastle  poet,  349. 

Day  (John),  his  Service  Book,  213.  260. 

D.  (C.)  on  Extenta,  in  old  records,  268.  380. 

Scawen  family,  215. 

St.  Thomas  a Waterings,  371. 

Strickland  (Walter),  458. 

A5.  on  baptismal  names,  158. 

Bomb,  178. 

Norwich,  curious  remains  at,  158. 

D.  (D.  D.)  on  Dibdin’s  Spenceriana,  248. 

De  Cromer  (0.  H.)  on  filace,  439. 

Dedications  to  the  Deity,  477. 

Deerhurst  church,  its  restoration,  347. 

De'esse  de  la  Eaison,  407.  516. 

De  Foe  (Daniel),  descendants,  303. 

Delacourt  (Kaymond)  on  clay  a mineral,  439. 

Commission  to  Fletcher  and  Shakspeare,  287. 
Duplicate  baptismal  names  in  a family,  305. 

Milton  memorabilia,  8. 

Eymer’s  Foedera,  408. 

De  la  Eue’s  Photographic  Portrait  Albums,  500. 

Delta  on  William  de  Horchie,  1 90. 

Worms  in  the  flesh,  190. 

Dennis  (Edward),  the  hangman,  315. 

Depper  on  East  Anglian  words,  139. 

Derrick  (Mr.)  the  hangman,  151.  445. 

Dethick  family,  420. 

De  Thoeney  (Eobert),  his  seal,  190.  435.  511. 

De  Toeni  on  seal  of  Eobert  de  Thoeney,  190. 

Detrus,  an  early  painter,  209.  337.  415. 

Devil,  a couplet  on  the,  268. 

Devon  militias,  209. 

D’Ewes  (Sir  Symonds),  his  manuscripts,  181. 

De  Witts  (Cornelius  and  .John),  Latin  poem  on,  48. 

D.  (F.  E.)  on  Sir  John  Davies,  209.  353. 

Mountcashel  (Viscount),  motto  and  supporters, 
227, 

D.  (J.)on  deeds  relating  to  Dale  family,  108. 

Dibdin  (Dr.  T.  F.),  woodcuts  in  his  “ Bibliotheca  Spen- 
ceriana,” 248. 

Dick  (Queen),  alias  Eichard  Cromwell,  79.  116.  238. 
Dictionary  of  Anonymous  Authors  suggested,  65. 480. 
Digges  (Sir  Dudley),  Master  of  the  Eolls,  256.  297. 
Dilke  (Charles),  of  St.  Martin’s-in-the  Fields,  52. 

Dilkes  (Major- Gen.  Michael  O’Brien),  family,  150. 
Dilkes  (Adm.  Sir  Thomas),  his  family,  52. 

Diodati  (Domenico),  “ De  Christo  Greece  Loquente,” 
edited  by  Dr.  Dobbin,  82. 

Diptyches,  considar,  and  early  carvings  in  ivory,  168. 
255. 

D’Israeli  (Isaac),  “ Flim-Flams,”  31. 

Dixon  (E.  W.)  on  Euphrates  or  Euphrates,  407. 

D.  (M.  Y.)  on  mummy  of  a Manchester  lady,  157. 

D.  (N.)  on  Black  currant  Eob,  98. 

Inula  = Elecampane,  97.  397. 


Dock-tea,  a cure  for  boils,  243.  298. 

Doctors  of  medicine,  origin  of  their  goums,  130. 
Documents,  date  of,  391. 

Doldrum,  King  of  the  Cats,  36. 

Domdaniel,  189.  240. 

Domesday  Book  fac-similed,  382.;  origin  of  its  name, 
102,  103. 

Donnybrook,  etymology  of  the  name,  135. 

Door  of  the  dead,  322. 

Doran  (Dr.  J.),  on  Blackacring,  258. 

Cartwright  (Bishop),  nonjuror,  232. 

Christian  name  borne  successively  in  the  same 
family,  354. 

Colonnade  pillars  of  Carlton  House,  517. 

Eleanor  Cobham,  218. 

Hammond  the  poet’s  mother,  430. 

Prince,  the  Black,  293. 

Eichard,  seventh  Earl  of  Anglesey,  436. 

York  Street,  Westminster,  329. 

Dorchester  (Henry  Pierrepoint,  Marquis  of),  library, 
422. 

Douglas  (Eev.  Alex.),  of  Logie,  51. 

Douglas  (Eobert),  a supposed  natural  son  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  50. 

Down,  prebendaries  of  St.  Andrews,  210. 

D.  (P.  A.)  on  a parallel  with  a moral,  127. 

Dress,  official,  its  origin  and  variations,  350.  516. 

Drug  = worthless,  31. 

Dryasdust  on  the  ancestiy  of  Cromwell,  184. 

Dryden  (John),  collected  edition  of  his  Prefaces,  125.; 

and  Letters,  407.;  Oldys’s  notes  on,  162. 

Dryt  on  Cromwell’s  ancestry,  319. 

Ynyr,  prince  of  Gwent,  339. 

D.  (T.)  on  parallel  passages,  404. 

Dubitans  on  La  Fete  de  la  Eaison,  407. 

Dublin,  French  church,  287. 

Dudley  (John  de  Sutton,  Baron),  152.  198.  239.  272. 
398.  434. 

Duels,  prophecy  respecting,  386. 

Dukett  ( J.  P.),  Newcastle  poet,  349. 

Dulwich  College  library,  423. 

Dun  (Edward),  the  common  hangman,  447. 

Dunkin  (A.  J.)  on  Navy  List,  date  of  the  earliest,  450. 

Trinity  House  Corporation,  131. 

Dunton  (John),  pamphlets,  424. 

Duppa  (Bishop),  letter  to  E.  Ligon,  288. 

Dutch  Church,  Austin  Friars,  library,  422.;  Deca- 
logue, ih. 

Dutfin,  a bridle,  its  derivation,  63.  139. 

D.  (V.  T.)  on  astronomical  verses,  149. 

D.  (W.)  on  Aid.  Sir  Julius  Ca3sar,  139. 

De  Witts,  Latin  poem  on,  48. 

Harman  (Miss)  and  Col.  Luttrell,  70. 

Houses  blown  up  with  gunpowder,  89. 

Quotation  from  Voltaire,  234. 

Story  of  a Swiss  lady,  38. 

Dyer  (Sir  Edward)  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  163. 

Dykes  (F.  L.  B.)  on  Christian  names  in  one  family, 
354. 

E. 

E.  on  Sir  Clement  Cotterell,  60. 

Grecian  church  in  Soho  Fields,  509. 

Meat  sold  in  joints,  406. 

E.  (A.)  on  picture,  “ Eaising  of  Lazarus,”  276. 
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Earle  (Jabez),  noticed,  368. 

East  Anglian  words,  63.  139. 

Eastwood  (J.)  on  Angel  halfpence,  28. 

Carleill  (Wm.)  epitaph,  118. 

Epitaph  in  Ecclesfield  church,  369. 

Uniber  = Umber,  358.  ^ 

Eberhard  (Mr.),  discoverer  of  the  longitude,  485. 

Edgar  family,  254. 

Edgar  (J.  D.)  on  Edgar  family,  254. 

Edmead  (Miss),  actress,  507. 

Edward  II.,  was  he  at  Bannockburn?  488. 

Edward  VI.’s  Articles  of  1552,  170.;  Holbein’s  picture 
of,  421. 

Edwards  (Talbot),  his  tomb-stone,  53.  118. 

E.  (F.  G.)  on  Cardinal  Richelieu,  308. 

Egidia,  Geils,  Giles,  10.  99.  177. 

Egyptians’  contempt  of  wheat,  427.  510. 

Er(H.  T.)  on  parish  registers  in  Latin  forbidden,  8. 

Parish  registers  to  be  copied,  207. 

Eirionnach  on  “ Collino  custure  me,”  213. 

Theosophists  and  Mystics,  341.  361. 

E.  (K.  P.  D.)  on  book  covers’  contents,  499. 

Burial  in  an  upright  posture,  58. 

Custines  (Adam  Philip),  259. 

Date  of  Missals,  77. 

Freebairne’s  transcripts  from  the  Vatican,  29.  ^ 
Healey  (J.),  translator  of  Augustine,  De  Civitate 
Dei,  369. 

Heart  burial,  134. 

House  over- insured,  178. 

Latin  graces  in  colleges,  96. 

Oats,  ancient,  450. 

Elder  ton  (Win.),  comedian,  202. 

Elecampane,  how  to  confect,  97.  258.  300.  397. 

Eleme  figs,  349.  435. 

Elginshire  genealogies,  188. 

Elizabeth  (Queen),  her  frolics  with  Sir  Thomas  Sey- 
mour, 143.;  mulberry-tree  at  Lambeth,  162.;  her 
release  from  the  Tower,  371.  459.;  verses  at  Wood- 
stock,  82. 

Ellacombe  (H.  T.)  on  Giles  GreenCj  M.P.,  130.  238. 
Green  and  Toriano,  210. 

Elliot  (Rt.  Hon.  Wm.),  his  speeches,  29.  110.  260. 

Ellis  (F.  S.)  on  stationers  in  the  middle  ages,  37. 

Ellison  (Henry),  author  of  “ Mad  Moments,”  248. 

Elms  in  Smithfield,  150.  236.  379. 

Elyot  (Sir  Thomas),  “ The  Governour,”  122. 

E.  (M.)  on  Alneas  and  the  professor  of  poetry,  108. 

Epigrams : =»» 

Baptism  of  William  III.  and  Abp.  Tillotson,  452. 
Hill  (Dr.),  53.  198. 

Jackson  (Dean)  and  Dean  Wetherell,  170.  233. 
296. 

Toe  (Dr.)  of  Oxford,  233.  295. 

Whitbreads  All-but  and  Whitbread’s  entire,  188. 
317. 

Epitaphs ; 

Carliel  (Wm.)  at  Ecclesfield,  118. 

Cartwright  (Wm.),  nonjuring  bishop,  208. 
Croyland  Abbey  Churchyard,  79.  118. 

Gill  (William)  of  Wyrardisbury,  365. 

Lee  (John)  of  Corby,  Northampton,  469. 

Litchfield  (John)  at  Leicester,  506. 

Newport  Churchyard,  1 29 


Epitaphs ; ■°— 

Paxton  (Harriet),  at  Wyrardisbury,  365. 

Shercliffe  (Thomas),  in  Ecclesfield  church,  369. 
Wright  (Thomas),  at  Wyrardisbury,  365. 

Epitaphs  remodelled,  365,  414.  452. 

Erbistock  Church,  co.  Denbigh,  266. 

Eric  on  Christopher  Columbus,  410. 

Dulce  Domum,  391. 

Excommunication,  454. 

Escuiial  mausoleum,  404. 

Espinasse  (F.)  on  Alexander  Hamilton,  355. 

Essex  weights  and  measures,  450. 

Estridge  (H.)  on  blight,  368. 

Etaz.  on  sedes  stercoraria,  253. 

Etheldreda,  an  English  abbess,  226.  300. 

Eirphrates,  or  Euphrates,  407.  496, 

Evans  (Arise)  on  Welch  Whitsuntide,  30. 

Everard  (Dr.  John),  portrait,  370.  459. 

Evers  (Richard),  noticed,  107.  299. 

Excommunication,  forms  of,  454. 

Execution  by  hanging  survived,  260.  338.  394.  478. 
Exeter  (Henry  Cecil,  1st  Marquis  of),  portrait  of  his 
second  wife,  388. 

Exodus  of  the  Israelites,  213. 

Exon  on  “ La  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,”  186. 

Extent,  or  extenta,its  meaning  in  old  records,  268.  380. 


F. 

F.  (A.)  on  Scotish  covenanters,  507. 

Scotish  heraldic  query,  508. 

Fabian  (Robert),  “ Chronicle,”  202. 

Fabii,  their  march  to  the  Cremera,  345. 

Fairclough  alias  Featley,  origin  of  the  name,  106. 
Fairfax  (Joseph),  89. 

Falconer  (Dr.  R.  W.)  on  Wm.  Turner’s  Works,  511. 
Fane  (Counsellor)  noticed,  162. 

Farnaby  (Thomas),  schoolmaster,  310.  338. 

Farther  and  further,  206.  338. 

F.  (B.  H.)  on  Calderon’s  “Life’s  a Dream,”  196. 

Robert  Laing  Meason,  96. 

F.  (C.)  on  Iliad  in  Italian  verse,  288. 

Feeling  ascribed  to  inanimate  things,  189.  260.  397. 
Fellows  (James),  portrait  painter,  188. 

Ferguson  (James),  astronomer,  250.  316.;  his  daughter, 
426. 

Ferguson  (R.)  on  derivation  of  Inkerman,  410. 

Fermor  (Sir  Hatton),  his  family,  156. 

F.  (H.)  on  the  name  of  a poet,  329. 

Rodger  de  Fyshwick,  488. 

Fictions,  248. 

Field  (Robert),  “Of the  Church,”  1st  and  2nd  edi- 
tions, 127. 

Filace,  its  derivation,  349.  439. 

Finch  (Sir  Henry),  “ The  World’s  Great  Restauration,” 
127. 

Fire  offices  house  plates,  110.  178. 

Fish,  Russian,  131.;  screaming,  109.  195. 

Fisher  (Payne),  a Commonwealth  poet,  32. 

Fishwick  (H.)  on  cats,  437. 

Fits,  the  folk-lore  of,  244. 

Fitz-Edward  on  Cornish  ballads,  &c.  451. 

Quotation,  469. 

Fitz-Henry  (F.)  on  Boggy  Brays,  467. 
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ritz-Henry  (E.)  on  chymistry  or  chemistry,  108. 
Epigram  on  two  Deans,  170. 

“ El  Alba,”  Spanish  periodical,  489. 

Euphrates  or  Euphrates,  496. 

, Pig-faced  lady,  496. 

Schism,  its  pronunciation,  488. 

Spoon-drift:  Spray,  158. 

Tavus,  a provincialism,  158. 

Fitzhopkins  on  Children  hanged,  327. 

Dr.  B and  Luther’s  story,  78. 

Lions  washed  in  the  Tower,  159. 

“ No  man  is  hero  to  his  valet  de  chambre,”  279. 
Story  of  a Swiss  lady,  314. 

Visible  air,  71. 

Fitz-Patrick  (W.  J.)  on  Duke  of  Orleans  in  Dublin, 
189. 

F.  (J.  G.)  on  Pomona  in  the  Orkney  Islands,  12.  114. 
Flambard  (John),  inscription  on  his  brass,  140. 

Flaming  (Adrian  de),  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  287. 
Fletcher  (John),  the  original  of  “ The  Custom  of  the 
Country,”  7. 

Fletcher  (Ralph)  and  Twickenham  Park,  368. 

Fletcher  (Wm.)  commission  to  play  comedies,  287. 
Fleur-de-lys  forbidden  in  France,  167.  298. 

Flournois  (G.)  “ Les  Entretiens  des  Voyageurs  sur  la 
Mer,”  510. 

Flood  (Rt.  Hon.  Henry),  sketch  of  his  life,  171. 

F.  (M.  G.)  on  Simon  Gray,  139. 

Foix  (Gaston  de),  his  family,  328.  395. 

Folk  Lore ; 

Dock-tea,  a cure  for  boils,  243. 

Fits,  extraordinary  remedy  for,  244. 
Hooping-cough,  cure  for,  243. 

Infection,  odd  preventative  against,  244. 

Moon  like  a boat,  519. 

New  Year’s  Day  custom,  244. 

Pope  ladies,  or  buns,  244. 

Purgatory,  387. 

Shrove  Tuesday  in  Devonshire,  244. 

Fontenelle  and  the  Jansenists,  48. 

Forbes  (Patrick)  M.D.,  his  manuscripts,  382. 

Fordyce  Castle,  Banffshire,  408. 

Forgeries,  literary  and  pictorial,  191.  230. 

Forrest  (C.)  on  Yorkshire  words,  377. 

Fortunatus’  purse,  72. 

Foss  (Edward)  on  Sir  Henry  Rainsford,  297. 

Eosamond  the  Fair,  313. 

Whipping  of  women  in  England,  477. 

Foss  (Henry)  on  epigram  on  Deans  Jackson  and  Wethe- 
rell,  233. 

Founder’s  day,  August  15th,  468. 

Fountain  (J.)  on  Augustine  Garland,  470. 

Foxe  (John),  “ Book  of  Martyi's,”  1596,  336. 

F.  (R.)  on  mummy  cases,  151. 

France  past  and  present,  107. 

Francklyn  families,  108. 

Franks,  who  entitled  to  use  them,  .328.  459. 

Fraser  (Wm.)  on  Anianus,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  348. 
Ants  laying  up  corn,  388. 

Commentaries  on  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  351. 
Confirmation  registers,  227. 

Irish  convocation,  349. 

Freebairne  (Mr.),  transcripts  from  the  Vatican,  29. 
French  books,  monthly  feuilleton  on,  119.  198.  419. 
French  church,  Dublin,  287. 


French  churches  in  London,  libraries,  422. 

French  coin,  450. 

French  Testament  of  1539,  507. 

Frere  (G.  E.)  on  sauce,  as  a provincialism,  148. 

Frith  (John),  martyr,  his  early  life,  389. 

F.  (R.  J.)  on  Bishop  Alcock,  296. 

Biographical  notices,  299. 

Stubbs  family,  238. 

Frost  of  1789,  59.;  1684,  139.  219.;  1739,  219.; 
1715,  219.;  1740,  219.;  1795,  480.;  on  the 
Thames,  86. 

Frumety,  how  made,  357. 

Fry  (Francis)  on  Gutenberg’s  first  printing  press,  23. 

F.  (T.)  on  President  Bradshaw,  198. 

“ Brother  Jonathan,”  326. 

Fuit  on  quotation:  “ My  Christian  name,”  408. 

Quotation  from  Dr.  Watts,  351. 

Furmety,  how  made,  357. 

Futnon,  its  derivation,  63. 

F.  (W.  H.)  on  Gaelic  not  spoken  in  Orkney,  464. 

Heart  burial,  256. 

Langue  d’oi  and  Langue  d’oc,  377. 


G. 

G.  on  Sir  Julius  Cmsar’s  MSS.,  153. 

Brougham  (Lord),  speech  on  the  Reform  Bill,  469. 
Precedence  of  Canterbury  and  York,  64.  t 

Predinus  Zonus,  189. 

Slade’s  Account  of  Maxtock  priory,  409. 

G.  Edinburgh,  on  execution  by  hanging  survived,  395, 
Gipsies,  157. 

Indistancy,  159. 

Pomona  in  the  Orkney  Islands,  74. 

Scotch  music,  239. 

To-fall,  339. 

G.  1.  on  Bithia,  195. 

r.  on  Robert  Burns’s  verses,  356. 

“ Catalogue  of  English  Writers,”  &c.,  268. 

Early  puritan  publishers,  209. 

Gethin  (Lady),  endowed  sermon,  209. 
Identification  of  portraits,  450. 

Llayors  of  London,  early,  227. 

Slielley  and  “ Erotica  Biblion,”  367.  471. 

Sibbes  (Richard),  Dedications,  211.  289.  470. 
Gaelic  not  spoken  in  Orkney,  464. 

Galahad,  as  synonymous  with  Pandar,  188. 

Gallow,  used  by  Shakspeare,  12.5.  239. 

Galloway  (Wm.)  on  astronomical  verses,  356. 

Foxe’s  Book  of  Martyrs,  336. 

' Gray  (Rev.  Andrew),  his  writings,  323. 

Maitland  of  Gight,  337. 

Maurice  (Prince),  195. 

Separation  of  sexes  in  churches,  197. 

Vulgate  in  St,  Andrew’s  University  library,  113. 
Gallows  heraldry,  315. 

Gallus  on  Monteith  vessel,  115. 

Gam  (David)  on  Indistancy;  Ubiety,  66. 

Red  tape,  437. 

Gantillon  (P.  J.  F.)  on  ass  with  two  panniers,  156. 

Beard  controversy,  1 7 6. 

Gare,  its  meaning,  49.  117.  156.  377. 

Garland  (Augustine),  regicide,  470. 

Garrick  (David),  lines  to  Gray,  251. 
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Garstin  (J.  E.)  on  Irish  barristers,  249. 

Prebendaries  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Down,  210. 

Snagg  family,  90. 

Sons  bearing  the  same  Christian  name,  244. 
Gascoigne  (Geo.),  Raleigh’s  recommendatory  lines,  142. 
Gascony,  list  of  Seneschals  of,  450. 

Gast,  or  ghast-cow,  its  derivation,  63. 

Gee  (John  and  Edward),  Catalogues  of  Discourses 
against  Popery,  71. 

Genealogist  on  Scarlett  family,  1 92. 

Genre,  in  painting,  explained,  452. 

“ Gentleman’s  Journal,”  a periodical,  489. 

“ Gentleman’s  Magazine, ’’pictorial  forgeries  in,  19 1. 230. ; 

royal  paper  copies,  349. 

George  a Green  and  Robin  Hood,  310. 

George  III.  and  Hannah  Lightfoot,  117.  156;  prologue 
spoken  by,  363.  454. 

Ger- Falcon,  a remarkable  bird,  71. 

Gethin  (Lady),  her  endowed  sermon,  209. 

G.  (G.)  on  Rev.  Lancelot  St.  Albyn,  229. 

G.  (G.  M.)  on  Paris  New  Testament,  440. 

G.  (G.  W.)  on  portrait  of  Spinoza,  458. 

Ghost  in  the  Tower,  15.  156. 

G.  (H.  S.)  on  Guidott  and  Brettell  families,  318.  520. 
Hickman  family,  210. 

Isabel,  Countess  of  Gloucester,  519. 

John  de  Sutton,  Baron  Dudley,  152.  273. 

Pendrill  family,  518. 

Smith  (Vice-Admiral  Thomas),  228. 

Stubbs  (Philip),  arms,  156. 

“ Theatrical  Bouquet,”  304. 

Giants,  Irish,  369.  396.  476. 

Gibbon  (Dr.  Nicholas),  biographical  sketch,  50. 

Gill  (William),  epitaph,  365.  414.  452. 

Gipsy  language,  129.  157.  196.  499. 

Gisors,  the  prisoner  of,  328. 

Gissing  (T.  W.)  on  Elecampane,  98. 

Glasse  (Mrs.)  “ First  catch  your  hare,”  264. 

Gleaners’  bell  in  harvest  time,  7 8. 

Glenn  (D.)  on  Horblinge  or  Orblinge,  89. 
Gloucestershire,  its  fertility,  310. 

Glwysig  on  ancestry  of  Cronawell,  378. 

Price  (Andrew)  of  Shad  Thames,  488. 

Prices  of  LlanfFwyst,  60. 

G.  (M.  A.  E.)  on  daughters  of  Adela,  Countess  of 
Blois,  339. 

Goddess  of  Reason,  407.  516. 

Golden  Fleece,  origin  of  the  name  of  the  Order,  351. 
Gomer  on  origin  of  the  word  Strath,  297. 

Gondolas  covered  with  black,  130. 

Goodwin  Sands,  interment  in,  151. 

Goodwin  (Thomas),  anonymous  Sermon,  351. 

Goodwin  (Wm.),  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  468. 

“ Goody  Tidy,”  lines  on  her  birth  and  death,  391.  499. 
Gopsill  (Thomas),  ancestry,  150.  157. 

Gordon  (Patrick),  Scotish  poet,  380. 

Gore  (Thomas),  letter  to  Abp.  Sancroft,  284.  ; work 
upon  Heraldry,  404. 

Gouldsmith  (Jonathan),  M.D.,  19. 

Gowns  of  Doctors  of  Medicine,  origin  of,  130. 

Graces  (Latin),  used  in  Universities,  &c.,  48.  96.  118. 
Grant  (Rev.  John)  of  Elgin,  his  MSS.,  188. 
Grasshopper  on  the  Royal  Exchange,  47. 

Gray  (Rev.  Andrew),  his  writings,  323. 

Gray  (S.),  author  of  “ The  Messiah,”  29.  77.  139.  191. 
236.  257.  417. 


Gray  (Thomas),  Garrick’s  lines  to,  251. 

Gray’s  Inn  library,  401. 

Greaves  (C.  S.)  on  church  chancels,  34. 

Editor  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  Works,  269. 

Worms  in  the  flesh,  232. 

Grecian  church  in  Soho  Fields,  509. 

Greek  dramatists,  emendations  of,  62.  195.  236.  356. 
Greek  Genesis  M^  restored,  383. 

Greek  or  Syrian  princes  in  England,  408. 

Greek  vowels  and  diphthongs,  145. 

Green  and  Toriano  families,  210. 

Green  Bag,  its  contents,  150. 

Green  (George),  Newcastle  poet,  349. 

Green  (Thomas),  poet,  10. 

Green  (Verdant),  on  the  Green  Bag,  150. 

Green  woman  of  Carlisle  cattle,  208.  436. 

Greene  (Giles),  M.  P.,  130.  238. 

Gregorys,  the  hangmen,  314. 

Greig  (Adm.  Samuel),  his  family,  88.  459. 

Grenvile  (Sir  Bevil),  letter,  165. 

Grey  Friars’  library,  421.  502. 

Grey  (Lady  Jane),  motto,  508. 

Grey  (Lady  Katherine),  her  heir,  17.  99. 

Grime  on  ants  laying  up  corn,  475. 

Army  List  in  Scots  Magazine,  449. 

Border  laws,  264. 

Bough  ton  registers,  387. 

Fleur-de-lys  forbidden  in  France,  167. 

Frosts  on  the  Thames,  86. 

Grimsby,  its  ancient  seal,  46.  ; mayors,  48. 
Messingham  (Thomas),  452. 

Percy  (Johannes),  his  family,  29. 

Rands  (Henry),  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  451. 

Royal  remains  at  Windsor,  289. 

Waterton  (Justice),  489. 

Grimsby,  its  ancient  seals,  4 6.  216.;  list  of  its  mayors,  48. 
Grocers’  Hall,  memorabilia  of,  352. 

Gruoch  (Queen),  noticed,  25. 

Gryme,  the  founder  of  Grimsby,  216. 

G.  (S.  E.)  on  Adrian  Stokes,  12. 

Guelph,  house  of,  38.  98. 

Guernsey,  the  ancient  Sarnia,  410. 

Guidott  and  Brettell  family,  318.  435.  520. 

Guildhall  library,  402.  500. 

Guldenstubbe  (Baron  de),  his  apparition,  15. 

Gully  (Mr.),  M.P.  for  Pontefract,  epigram  on,  364. 
Gundy  (Solomon),  lines  on,  499. 

Gunn  clan,  its  origin,  369. 

Gutenberg’s  first  printing  press,  23. 

Guy  (Thomas),  founder  of  the  Hospital,  462. 

Guy  (Thomas),  “ The  Merry  Careless  Lover,”  370. 
Gwin  (Nelly),  her  father,  173. 

Gyll  (Gordon)  on  old  epitaphs  remodelled,  414. 

Scawen  family,  477. 


H. 

LL  on  Boston  de  Fontainebleau,  a game,  248. 

Chancels,  their  deflection,  138. 

Ferguson  (James),  his  daughter,  426. 

“ Mine  elder  children  round  me  bloom,”  350. 
Satirical  allusion  to  Dr.  S.  Johnson,  30. 

Screaming  fishes,  109. 

Haddiscoe  font,  37.  179. 

Haig  (J.  D.)  on  Dictionary  of  Anonymous  Authors,  65. 
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Haig  (J.  D.)  on  Irish  barristers,  298. 

Hailes  (Lord),  his  notes  in  books,  508. 

Haldenby  family,  249. 

Halifax  (Charles  Montagu,  Earl  of),  library,  443. 
Halkett  (S.)  on  Dictionary  of  Anonymous  Authors,  480. 
Hall  (Bp.  Joseph),  “ Satires”  misunderstood,  448. 
Hamilton  (Alex.),  remarks  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
American  Union,  285.  355. 

Hamilton  (Emma,  Lady),  letter  to  Mrs.  Burt,  294. 
Hamilton  (Sir  James),  executed,  448. 

Hamilton  (Robert),  noticed,  349. 

Hamlet  noticed  in  the  “Pedlar’s  Prophecie,”  128.  196. 
Hammond  (James),  poet,  his  mother,  348.  430.  493. 
Hammond  (Sir  William),  of  St.  Alban’s  Court,  493. 
Hand  Court,  its  derivation,  89. 

Handley  and  Pickering  arms,  29. 

Hanging,  has  execution  by  it  been  survived?  260.  338. 
394. 

Hangman’s  wages,  316. 

Hangmen,  celebrated,  151.  256.  314.445. 

Hardinge  (George),  “Rowley  and  Chatterton  in  the 
Shades,”  30. 

Hardress,  a Christian  name,  427. 

Harleian  library,  441. 

Harley  (Sir  Edward),  portrait,  122. 

Harman  (Miss),  her  seduction,  70. 

Harold  (Baron  de),  noticed,  468. 

Harper  (J.  A.)  on  bibliographical  queries,  487. 

Harris  (Phoebe),  her  execution  by  burning,  514. 

Harrison  (Peter)  of  Acton,  his  children,  408. 

Harrison  (Robert)  on  Cowper  family,  295. 

Harrison  (Wm.)  on  Custine,  the  republican  general,  188. 
George  III.  and  Hannah  Lightfoot,  117. 

Separation  of  sexes  in  churches,  139. 

Hart  (Charles),  ^ctor,  184. 

Hart  (Wm.  Henry),  on  MacAllester’s  petition,  283. 
Mar-Prelate  Tracts,  247. 

Selkirk  (Alex.),  incident  in  his  life,  246. 

Harvest  in  December,  9.  39. 

Harvey  (Margaret),  particulars  of,  389. 

Haughmond  on  Bridgnorth  election,  150, 

Hauksbee  (Francis),  death,  400. 

Hawker  (R.  S.),  Cornish  ballads,  452.;  “ Song  of  the 
Western  Men,”  16. 

Hawkins  (Edward)  on  Cumberland  medal,  259. 

Medal  of  1753,  277. 

Hawkins  (Sir  John)  and  Oldys’s  MSS.,  204. 

Hawthorne  (Nathaniel),  baptised  in  1631,  287. 

Hay  (Geo.  Hen.  Lord),  library,  443. 

Haynes,  family  arms,  38. 

Haynes  (J.)  on  Egyptians’  contempt  of  wheat,  427. 
Hayter  (Mr.),  portrait-painter,  307. 

Hayward  (Thomas),  his  “ British  Muse,”  102,  103. 
123,  124.  142,  143. 

Hazlitt  (W.  C.)  on  Douce’s  Illustrations  of  Shakspeare, 
262. 

Hazlitt  (Wm.Carew),  “ History  of  the  Venetian  Repub- 
lic,” 247. 

H.  (C.)  on  Praed’s  unpublished  verses,  33. 

H.  (C.  E.)  on  Peter  Harrison,  408. 

H.  (C.  K.)  on  whipping  of  women,  405. 

H.  (E.)  on  Jack  of  Paris,  48. 

Lofft  (Capel),  descendants,  408. 

Walker  (Dean),  his  address,  409. 

White  Queen,  348. 

Heads  or  tails  : Capita  aut  navia,  425. 


Healy  (J.),  translator  of  St.  Augustine,  “ De  Civitate 
Dei,”  369. 

Hearse,  its  etymology,  407. 

Heart  burial,  70.  134.  166.  240.  256.  379. 

Heath  (James)  on  Corvinus,  “ De  Progenie  August!,” 
87. 

H.  (E.  C.)  on  derivation  of  Anthem,  493. 

H.  (E.  N.)  on  epigram  on  Whitbread’s  entire,  317. 
Fictions,  248. 

Quotation  from  Madame  Alix,  189. 

References  wanted,  151. 

Henchman,  origin  of  the  family  name,  269.  516. 
Henchman  (Bp.  Humphry),  noticed,  270. 

Hendriks  (Fred.)  on  authors  of  pamphlets,  187. 

Pamphlet  attributed  to  Milton,  205. 

Hengist  and  Horsa,  their  genealogy,  171. 

Henning  (T.  P.)  on  Hutchins’s  Dorset,  48. 

Henry  IL,  burial  of  his  heart,  166. 

Henry  HI.,  burial  of  his  heart,  166. 

Henshaw,  origin  of  the  name,  37.  59. 

Hensley  register  and  the  plague,  69.  100.  326. 

Herald  on  change  of  name,  108, 

Heraldic  book  plates,  66. 

Heraldic  query,  227.  359. 

Heraldic  Scotish  query,  508. 

Heraldry  : “ Le  Blason  des  Couleurs  en  Armes,  Livre'es, 
et  Devises,”  120. 

Heralds’  College,  its  library,  403. 

Heralds’  visitation,  co.  Monmouth,  89. 

Herbert  (Edward  Lord),  his  Life,  142. 

Herberts  of  Llanarth,  266.  339.  377. 

Herdus  (Johannes),  “ Historia  Quatuor  Regum  Anglise,” 
130.  196. 

Hereditary  alias,  156.  435. 

Hermentrude  on  biography  of  princesses,  287.  355. 
416.  479.  491. 

Cats,  437. 

Fair  Rosamond,  311. 

Legend  of  the  Montagu,  236. 

Letter  of  Anne  Hyde,  428. 

Montpensier  (Madlle.  de),  her  death,  288. 

William  III.’s  baptism,  452. 

Herodotus  and  the  modern  claim  set  up  for  fugitive 
slaves,  127. 

Heryngham  family,  11. 

H.  (F.)  on  Life  of  Peter  D’Aubusson,  40. 

Dutch  tragedy  of  Barneveldt,  116, 

H.  (F.  C.)  on  Adam  with  a beard,  174. 

Cotter  (Patrick),  the  Irish  giant,  396. 

Custines  (Adam  Philip),  259. 

Egidia,  or  St.  Giles,  99, 

Elecampane,  98. 

Gleaners’  bell,  78. 

Mewes,  its  meaning  in  Norfolk,  98. 

Norwich,  curious  remains  at,  158, 

Poets  ascribe  feeling  to  inanimate  things,  260. 
Pronunciation  of  Coleridge,  1 37. 

Species,  the  origin  of,  34. 

H.  (G.)  on  the  Man  of  Ross,  519. 

H.  (H.  W.)  on  a quotation,  459. 

Hickman  family,  210. 

“ High  Life  below  Stairs,”  its  author,  191 
Highland  funeral,  366. 

Hill  (Dr.),  epigrams  on,  53.  198. 

Histories,  local,  their  publication  suggested,  367. 

“ History  of  the  Three  Impostors,”  143.  204. 
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Hitchman  (Dr.  Wm.)  on  orthography  of  proper  names, 
269. 

H.  (J.)  on  Coleridge,  its  pronunciation,  69. 

Gowns  of  Doctors  of  Medicine,  130. 

Tyburn  ticket,  3.50. 

H.  (J.  C.)  on  Sophie  Arnould’s  portrait,  327. 

Eaising  of  Lazarus,  378. 

H.  (J.  J.)  on  grants  of  arms,  171. 

Hodgkin  (J.  E.)  on  heads  or  tails,  425. 

Holbeach  alias  Bands  (Henry),  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  451. 
Holbein  (Hans),  when  did  he  die?  148.  318.;  picture 
of  Edward  VI.,  421. 

Holbein’s  gate,  Whitehall,  views  of,  382. 

Holinshed  (Raphael),  story  from  his  Chronicle,  505. 
Holland  (Capt.),  editor  of  “ T’he  Monthly  Magazine,” 
210. 

Holman  (F.),  artist,  307. 

Holyland  family,  249.  358. 

Honeymoon,  a singular,  391. 

Hooke  (Col.  Nathaniel),  75.  177. 

Hooker  (Richard),  his  college  life,  221.;  first  edition  of 
“ Ecclesiastical  Polity,”  45.  126.  237. 

Hooping  cough,  curative  superstition  for  the,  243. 
Hopkins  (D.  D.)  on  Christian  name  borne  in  succession 
in  one  family,  355. 

Hopkinson  (Francis),  author  of  the  Dialogue  on  a Salt- 
box,  448. 

Hopper  (Cl.)  on  Thos.  Gore’s  letter  to  Abp.  Sancroft, 
284. 

Hoppesteres,  its  meaning,  39. 

Horblinge,  or  Orblinge,  89. 

Horchie  (William  de),  of  Sussex,  190. 

Horne  (H.)  on  chestnut  timber,  430. 

Horse-shoe,  Latin  for,  469.  496.  514. 

Horticultural  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  460. 

Hotchkin  (Hill),  her  family,  37. 

Hotchkin  (R.  C.  H.)  on  Jamaica  monuments,  37. 

Hour,  when  first  applied  to  a definite  length  of  time, 
307.  417.  517. 

Houses  blown  up  with  gunpowder,  89.  217. 

Howard  family  history,  110. 

Howard  (Sir  Edw.),  expedition  against  Brest,  301. 
Howard  (Frank)  on  Adam  with  a beard,  518. 

Mazer  bowl,  519. 

H.  (S.  H.)  on  Cardonnel  family,  378. 

Red  tape,  376. 

Reversible  breeches,  326. 

Saveloy,  its  derivation,  106. 

H.  (T.  E.)  on  Deed  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  26. 
Huguenot  pastors  in  English  Church,  151. 

Humphreys  (H.  T.)  on  the  Irish  giants,  396. 

Hurd  (Bishop),  unpublished  letters,  347. 

Husk  (W.  H.)  on  Oldys’s  intended  History  of  Music, 
204.;  Sonnet  : “ What  is  our  Life?  ” 335. 

Huss  (John),  relics  of,  11.  57. 

Hussey  family  of  Dorsetshire,  11. 

Hutchins’s  Dorsetshire,  new  edition,  48. 

Hutchinson  (P.)  on  Green  woman  of  Carlisle  Castle, 
208. 

Hereditary  alias,  156. 

Raleigh  and  Rawley,  198. 

Rex  (George),  156. 

Shrove  Tuesday  in  Devonshire,  244. 

H.  (W.)  on  the  Dark  Ages,  368. 

Brougham  (Lord),  speech  on  the  Reform  Bill,  515. 
Ferguson  (James),  F.R.S.,  250. 


H.  (W.)  on  Lewis’s  Village  Virtues,  458. 

Wilson  (Sir  Robert),  132. 

H.  (W.  W.)  on  Heryngham  family,  1 1 . 

Hyde  (Anne),  Duchess  of  York,  letter  on  quitting  the 
English  Church,  428. 

Hydrophobic  patients  smothered,  79.  478. 


I. 

I.  on  pronunciation  of  Coleridge,  178. 

Ignoramus  on  Barmecide  and  Sybarite,  174. 

Seals,  foreign,  153. 

Iliad  in  Italian  verse,  288.  519. 

1.  (M.  A.)  on  Edward  II.  at  Bannockburn,  488. 
Imprimerie  Royale  de  France,  419. 

Ina  on  Prideaux  of  Barbadoes  and  Blake,  115. 
Incumbents,  longevity  of,  1 68.  236. 

Index,  a general  literary,  163. 

Indexes,  their  great  value,  309. 

Indistancy  : ubiety,  66.  159.  236. 

Infection,  folk-lore  preventative  against,  244. 

Ingledew  (C.  J.  D.)  on  Answer  to  “ The  Merry  Careless 
Lover,”  370. 

Nevison’s  famous  ride  to  York,  29. 

Inglis  (R.)  on  “ Alma  and  Brione,”  486. 

Bolster’s  Quarterly  Magazine,  248. 

Chinese  drama,  471. 

Cowan  (Mr.),  266. 

Edmead  (Miss),  actress,  507. 

Enthusiast,  a dramatic  Essay,  287. 

Essayist  in  The  Athenaeum,  266. 

“ Hey  for  Honesty,”  F.  J.  the  editor,  506. 
klease  (Dr.  Peter),  Latin  play,  250. 

Parminter  (Anne),  228. 

Plays,  anonymous,  488. 

“ Pocket  Magazine  ” contributors,  249. 

“ Popular  Lectures,  or  College  Scenes,”  350. 
Rawlins’  and  Chamberlain’s  plays,  212. 

Richards  (Nath.),  dramatist,  470. 

St.  Aubyn  (Mary),  authoress,  470. 

“ Sir  Robert  Bruce,”  486. 

“ The  Valiant  Scot,”  2^8. 

“ True  Loyalist,”  250. 

Ingoldsby  (Thomas),  classical  quotation  by,  28. 
Inkerman,  its  derivation,  410. 

Inoneing,  a new  word,  186. 

Inquirer  on  sharp-shins,  origin  of  the  term,  230. 

Statutes  of  the  Realm,  &c.,  228. 

Stingless  bees,  308. 

Woolf  (Arthur),  particulars  of,  391, 

Inquisitor  on  the  meaning  of  Spruce,  486. 

Interments  without  coffins,  347. 

Inula=Elecampane,  97.  258.  300.  397. 

Inverness,  Memorabilia  of,  369.  480. 

Investigator  on  biographical  notices,  107. 

Ireland,  secret  societies  in,  173.  235. 

Irish  barristers,  list  of,  249.  298. 

Irish  convocation,  487.;  capitular  proctors  in  the,  349. 
Irish  manufactures,  36. 

Ironmongers’  Company  conversazione,  360. 

Irvine  (A.)  on  Caley’s  “ Ecclesiastical  Survey,”  233. 
Cooper  (C.  P.),  sale  catalogue,  71. 

Pasquinades,  99. 

Papal  bulls,  1798—1814,  70. 

Portraits  of  Clogher  bishops,  67. 
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Irvine  (A.)  on  separation  of  sexes  in  cliurclies,  197. 
Works  on  Popery,  71. 

Isaacson  (Rev.  S.),  “Barrow-digging  by  a Barrow- 
Knight,”  256. 298.  • 

Isabel,  Countess  of  Gloucester,  287.  355.  357.  491. 
Isis,  the  river,  its  original  name,  505. 

“ Isle  of  Pines,”  a fabulous  narrative,  212. 

Ithuriel  on  augmentations  of  arms  to  strangers,  347. 
British  Museum  in  1784,  504. 

Church-seed,  227. 

Dislocated  manuscripts,  485. 

Laud  and  Dr.  Slatyer,  386. 

Muilman  family,  324. 

Izard  (F.  R.)  on  Chatterton’s  papers,  349. 


J. 

J.  on  three  artists,  307. 

Haldenby  family,  249. 

Morris  (Rev.  John)  of  Belton,  249. 

Jack  of  Paris,  48.  99. 

Jackson  (Cyril),  epigram  on,  170.  233.  295. 

Jackson  (Henry)  on  Anaesthetics,  57. 

Jacobites  and  their  abstinence  from  pork,  18. 

James  I.  and  the  recusants,  31.;  correspondence  with 
Sir  R.  Cecil,  399.;  with  Shakspeare,  184.;  funeral 
verses  on,  149. 

James  II.,  burial  of  his  heart,  134. ; copper  coins  of 
1689-90,  13.  39.  137.  240. 

Jamaica  monuments,  names  on,  37.  433. 

Jaydee  on  Queen  Elizabeth’s  release  from  the  Tower, 
371. 

English  etymologies,  418. 

Petrus  an  early  painter,  337. 

Pronunciation  of  Coleridge,  136. 

Shelley  and  Mirabaud’s  “ Erotika  Biblion,”  429. 
Shuckburgh  (Sir  Richard),  105. 

J.  (C.)  on  arms  wanted,  348. 

Attorneys  in  the  seventeenth  century,  515. 

Barton  (Rev.  Joshua),  149. 

Bower  family  arms,  149. 

Salstonstall  family,  514. 

Jenkins  (Capt.  Robert),  cruelly  treated  by  the  Spaniards, 
143. 

Jennens  (Charles),  his  collated  edition  of  “ Macbeth,” 

12. 

Jenner  (Sir  Herbert),  decision  on  the  tombstone  case, 
420. 

Jenyns  (Soame),  “ Disquisitions  on  Several  Subjects,” 
133. 

Jericho,  the  day  of  its  fall,  509. 

Jernegan  (Henry),  his  character,  143. 

Jerome  (Stephen)  of  St.  John’s,  Cambridge,  217. 

Jersey,  the  laws  of,  224. 

Jews’  Synagogue,  London,  library,  422. 

J,  (G.)  on  Mr.  C.  Broughton,  339. 

Singular  advertisement,  147. 

•Walkinshaw  family,  137. 

J.  (H.)  on  execution  by  hanging  survived,  478. 

J.  (H.  L.)  on  painting  of  Dr.  Jortin,  90. 

Portraits  of  Ligonier  and  Earl  of  Lichfield,  116. 
Prowting  (Wm.),  his  marriage,  131. 

Scawen  family,  277. 

J.  (J  ) on  Life  of  James  IL,  117. 

J.  (J.  C.)  on  Rector  of  Newmarket,  70, 


J.  (J.  E.)  on  Philip,  Earl  of  Pembroke’s  will,  151. 

Joan  (Pope)  and  Sedes  stercoraria,  187.  252. 

John  de  Ford  on  langue  d’oi  and  langue  d’oc,  186. 

John  (King)  and  the  monastery  of  St  Matthew,  281. 
301.;  his  first  wife,  287.  357.  398.  416.  439.  490. 
519. 

Johnson  (G.  W.)  on  reliques  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  205. 
Johnson  (Dr.  Samuel),  anonymous  Life  of,  227.;  col- 
lection of  his  Prefaces  and  Dedications,  207. ; editor 
of  his  Works,  1825,  191.  269.  335.;  quotations  in 
his  Dictionary,  482.;  satirical  allusion  to,  30.  52.  91. 
197. 

Jollifie  (Rev.  P.  W.),  his  longevity,  236. 

Jonathan,  Brother,  explanation  of  the  term,  263.  326. 
Jones  (John),  author  of  “Attempts  in  Verse,”  408. 
Jones  (Samuel),  his  account  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s 
last  voyage,  5. 

Jones  (Thomas)  on  ballad  of  Jane  Seymour,  195. 

Jones  (Wm.),  father  of  Sir  William,  his  collection  cf 
shells,  &c.,  121. 

Jones  (Rev.  Wm.)  of  Nayland,  400. 

Jonson  (Ben.)  verses  by  him  and  Shakspeare,  184. 
Jortin  (Dr.  John),  portrait,  90.  177. 

Josselyn  (John),  “ History  of  Virginia,”  267.  300. 
Judges’  frolics  on  Candleraas-day,  130. 

Judiarius  on  Rev.  John  Stewart’s  Diary,  49. 

Junius,  his  MS.  correspondence  with  Wilkes,  265. 


K. 

K.  on  Dutch  tragedy  of  Barneveldt,  1 59. 

Buridan’s  ass,  229. 

Cad,  in  the  sense  of  familiar,  507. 

Doldrum,  king  of  the  cats,  36. 

Vondel’s  tragedy  of  Barneveldt,  36. 

Kean  (Edmund),  quarrel  with  Charles  Bucke,  99. 
Kehren,  a painter,  227. 

Keightley  (Thomas)  on  “ Collino  custure  me!”  36. 
276.  433. 

Fletcher’s  “ Custom  of  the  Country,”  7. 

Greek  vowels  and  diphthongs,  145. 

Hall’s  Satires,  a critical  error  on,  448. 

Whittington  and  his  cat,  206.  291. 

Keking  = keeping,  487. 

Kelly  (Wm.)  on  an  aged  couple,  506. 

Execution  by  hanging  survived,  260.  338. 

“ Ne’er  draw  without  honour,”  390. 

“ Poems  and  Translations,”  by  a Lady,  328. 
Willford  (Thomas),  MS.  work,  250. 

Kemis  (Capt.)  noticed,  6. 

Kennett  (Bp.  White)  MS.  collections,  423. 

Kennedy  (M.  W.)  on  ants  laying  up  corn,  47 6. 

Ketch  (Jack)  and  his  brotherhood,  151.  256.  314.  447. 
Kettley  (J.  C.)  on  early  Naval  Lists,  515. 

K.  (G.  H.)  on  early  allusion  to  Hamlet,  128. 
Kidderminster,  restored  chancel  of  St.  Mary’s,  97. 
Killigrew  (Sir  Henry),  notices  of,  17.  75. 

Kilmainham  Royal  Hospital,  11. 

Kilvert  (T.)  on  Bishop  Hurd’s  letters,  347. 

King  (W.  W.)  on  loose  brasses,  225. 

Heart  burial,  240. 

King’s  evil,  the  last  case  of  touching,  71. 

Kingston  (Evelyn  Pierrepoint,  1st  Duke  of),  library, 
443. 

Kinkell  church,  notes  on,  344. 
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Kirkheuch  coins,  227. 

K.  (J.)  on  Filace,  its  derivation,  349. 

Knight  (Wm.),  engineer,  426. 

Knight  (Win.)  of  Canonbury,  426.  518. 

Knights  of  Malta  at  Carthage,  48. 

Knights,  queries  respecting,.  109. 

Knights  settled  in  Ireland  temp.  Henry  II.,  109.  156. 
Knights  still  called  “ Master,”  129. 

Knights  too  fat  to  ride,  89. 

Kuhn  (Adalbert)  on  German  and  English  legends,  223. 
Kyme  earldom,  133.  217.  256.  330. 

Kyrle  (John),  “ The  Man  of  Boss,”  466.  519. 


L. 

L.  on  autobiography  of  Dr.  Carlyle,  345. 

Lord  Bolingbroke’s  translation  of  Homer,  257. 
Cockshut,  or  cockshoot,  16. 

Elegiac  couplet  ascribed  to  Augustus,  407. 

Greek  Hetserse,  names  of,  236. 

Lion  in  Greece,  434.  476. 

Maltha,  177. 

Ovid,  quoted  in  Motley’s  Netherlands,  304. 
Prologue  spoken  by  George  IIL,  363. 

Eed  tape  and  sealing-wax,  37  5. 

White  Queen,  399. 

Widercombs,  219. 

Winter  weather  at  Eome,  27. 

L.  1.  on  the  ass  with  two  panniers,  118. 

Leuca-Wick,  267. 

L.  de  C.  on  Joseph  Fairfax,  89. 

L.  (A.)  on  Lord  Chesterfield’s  law  reforms,  304. 

Memoirs  of  Lady  Vane,  289. 

Lade  (Sir  John),  print  of,  288. 

L.  (A.  E.)  on  Dosius  Maguire,  king  of  Fermanagh,  427. 
Laicus  on  President  Bradshaw  at  Gray’s  Inn,  171. 

Lamb  (Charles)  poem,  “ South  Wind,”  48. 

Lamb  (J.  J.)  on  astronomical  verses,  235. 

Lambeth  archiepiscopal  library,  401. 

Lammin  (W.  H.)  on  President  Lincoln,  514. 

Lamont  (C.  D.)  on  etymologies,  407. 

Lament  (C.  W.)  on  Jacques  Abbadie,  229. 

Lancashire  fairy,  223. 

Lancastriensis  on  John  de  Sutton,  198. 

Lancey  (Sir  Wm.  de),  his  wife,  408.  499. 

Lancy  (Thomas)  on  Shakspeare  portrait,  306. 

Langue  d’oi  and  Langue  d’oc,  186. 

Lanthorns,  dark,  illegal,  487. 

Lasco  (John  a),  noticed,  79. 

Lathbury  (Thomas)  on  Hooker’s  Ecclesiastical  Polity, 
126. 

Latin  parochial  records  forbidden,  8. 

Laud  (Abp.)  on  the  clerical  dress,  386. 

Lauder  (Wm.)  on  the  plagiarisms  of  Milton,  203. 
Lauderdale  (Eichard  Maitland,  4th  Earl  of),  library, 
444. 

Laureates’  crowns,  471. 

Law  (James),  Abp,  of  Glasgow,  portrait,  468. 

Law  (Eev.  Wm.),  notes  for  his  biography,  306.  325. 
Lawrence  family,  87.  495. 

Lawrence  of  Studley,  319. 

Lawrence  (Sir  John),  letter  to  Sir  Edw.  Cecil,  14. 
Lawrences  of  Chelsea,  13. 

Layman,  as  applied  to  an  artist,  288.  359. 

Layman  officiating  as  deacon  at  Mass,  1 72.  230. 


Lazarus,  pictures  of  his  raising,  228.  276.  378. 

L.  (C.  D.)  on  the  Black  Prince’s  cognisance,  224. 

L.  (C.  E.)  on  brass  of  John  Flambard,  140. 

L.  (C.  M.)  on  knights  of  Malta,  357. 

Lee  (A.  T.)  on  Archbishop  Law’s  portrait,  468. 

Irish  Convocation,  487. 

Lee  (John)  of  Corby,  469. 

Lee  (F.  G.)  on  Waldic  book  plates,  66. 

Nider  (John)  “ Manuale  Confessorum,”  132. 
Williams  (John  Lord),  monument,  109. 

Lee  (John)  of  Corby,  Northampton,  469. 

Leeche  (A.)  on  Hengist  and  Horsa,  171. 

Legal  etymologies,  210.  296. 

Legalis  on  John  Bradshaw,  198. 

Davies  (Sir  John),  352. 

Legends,  German  and  English,  223. 

“ Leges  Alfonsinse,”  inquired  after,  427.  459. 

Leighton  (Dr.  Alex.),  his  “ Case,”  190. 

Leighton  (W.  A.)  on  baptismal  names,  468. 

» Leighton  (Dr.  Alexander),  190. 

Slang  phrases,  211. 

Southey  (Dr.  E.),  his  brother  an  actor,  19. 

Leman  (Eev.  Thomas),  antiquary,  290. 

Le  Neve  (Peter),  catalogue  of  his  library,  403. 

Lennep  (J.  van)  on  French  book  on  Norway,  256. 

“ Heer  van  Culemberg,”  43.  96. 

Householder’s  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  287. 

Lenox  (Lady  Sarah),  not  “ The  Lass  of  Eichmond 
Hill,”  207. 

Leominster  burials  in  1587  and  1597,  385.  497. 

Le  Quesne  (Sir  John),  burials  of  his  family,  38. 

Le  E.  (J.)  on  a nine  days’  wonder,  249. 

Lesby  on  author  of  “Flim-Flams,”  &c,,  31. 

Leslie  (Peter),  artist,  408. 

Lethrediensis  on  Bible  of  1611,  4to.,  306. 

Leuca-Wick  explained,  267. 

Lewis  (Et.  Hon.  Sir  G.  C.)  on  emendations  of  Greek 
dramatists,  62. 

Lion  in  Greece,  310. 

Narrien  on  a passage  of  Strabo,  426. 

L.  (F.)  on  Gondolas  in  Venice,  130. 

Lawrences  of  Chelsea,  13. 

Pius  IX.,  his  flight,  69. 

Lhes  ap  Cogidunus  on  hereditary  alias,  435. 

Libraries  of  London,  381.  401.  421.  441.  461. 

Liburni,  or  Croats,  328.  396.  457.  497.  520. 

Libya  on  Eussian  fish,  131. 

Visible  air,  177. 

Widercombs,  117. 

“ Life  and  Ages  of  Man,”  illustrated,  408.  498. 

Life  in  a light  boat,  325. 

Ligon  (Eichard),  author  of  “ History  of  Barbadoes,”  227. 
288. 

Ligonier  (Gen.  Sir  John),  portrait,  78.  116.  157. 

“ Lilawati,”  translations  of  the,  345. 

Limesi  family,  154.  234.  316. 

Lincoln  (President),  ancestry,  389.  514. 

Lincoln’s  Inn  library,  401. 

Lindsay  family,  154.  234.  316. 

Lindsay  (Lord)  on  Hugh  de  Calvacamp,  154. 

Limesi  and  Lindsay,  317. 

Lion  in  Greece,  310.  393.  434.  476. 

Lions  washed  in  the  Tower,  159. 

Lisle  (John  Lord)  of  Eougmont,  469. 

Litchfield  (John),  his  longevity,  506. 

Literary  hoaxes,  191.  230. 
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Liverpool  passage  court,  172. 

Livett  (Dr.  H.  W.)  on  quotation  from  Tickell,  38. 
Li^ingtone  (Sir  Thomas),  his  dispatch,  389. 

Livery  of  seisin  by  cutting  off  the  donor’s  hair,  307. 
Liveryman  of  London,  the  oldest,  389. 

L.  ( J.)  on  discoverer  of  Brazil,  7 6. 

Egidia,  Giles,  Geils,  177. 

Horse-shoe  in  Latin,  514. 

Princes  of  Savoy  and  Saxony,  178. 

“ The  Long  Pack,”  518. 

Understanding,  as  a faculty  of  the  mind,  470. 

L.  (J.  H.)  on  witty  renderings,  364. 

L.  (J.  M.)  on  consular  diptyches,  168. 

L.  (L.  P.)  on  the  Carbonari  Society,  479. 

Day’s  Service  Book,  213. 

Lloyd  (Geo.)  on  “ Beams  of  Former  Light,”  132. 
Conscience  money,  60. 

Hydrophobia,  &c.,  79. 

Maimbourg  (Louis),  his  Works,  49. 

Pig-faced  lady,  497. 

“ Protestant  Eeminiscences,”  its  author,  327. 
Quevedo  (Dom  Francisco  de),  109. 

Secret  societies  in  Ireland,  173. 

Lloyd  (W.)  on  Milton  a Welshman,  172. 

Loaf,  a penny  one  in  1801,  168. 

Local  histories,  their  publication  suggested,  367. 

Locker  (John),  barrister,  142. 

Lockman  (John),  noticed,  102. 

Lotfc  (Capel),  descendants,  408,  520. 

Loftus  family  arms,  227.  359. 

London-bridge  waterworks,  90. 

London  city  fairs,  170. 

London,  custom  of  giving  a spoon,  289.  352. 

London  Corporation  library,  402.  500. 

‘‘  Long  Pack,”  its  authorship,  389.  518. 

Longevity,  remarkable  cases  of,  19.  58.  77.  467. 
Longitude,  its  discoverer,  485. 

Longueville  (Viscountess  de),  anecdotes  of,  162. 
Lonsdale  (Mr.),  portrait-painter,  307. 

Loot,  its  derivation  and  meaning,  133.  ■ 

Loreto  farmacia,  170.  234. 

Louis  XIV.,  his  reforms,  225. 

Lovat  (Simon  Lord),  lines  on  his  death,  485.;  noticed, 
229. 

Lover  (Samuel)  on  “ Collino  custure  me,”  53. 

Lucius,  supposed  King  of  Britain,  64. 

Luguvallensis  on  the  Green  Woman  of  Carlisle,  436. 

“ Luke’s  Iron  Crown,”  360. 

Lumen  on  Col.  John  Bingham,  428. 

Deflection  of  chancels,  413. 

Fall  of  Jericho,  on  what  day,  509. 

Hours  at  Japan,  517. 

Hammond  the  poet’s  mother,  494. 

Luther  (Martin),  and  the  Bishop  of  Bamberg,  78. 
Luttrell  (Col.)  and  Miss  Harman,  70. 

L.  (W.  P.)  on  Hardress,  a Christian  name,  427. 

L.  (W.  W.)  on  Savoy  and  Saxe-Cobourg  Gotha  family 
names,  38. 

Lysons  (Samuel)  on  French  Testament  of  1539,  507. 
Whittington  and  his  cat,  253.  292.  332. 


M. 

M.  on  execution  by  hanging  survived,  394. 
M.  1.  on  Yepsond,  or  Yepsintle,  57. 


M.  (A.)  on  Sir  Richard  Poole,  158. 

M.  (A.  B.)  on  spun  equivalent  to  pluckt,  174. 

Mabbe  (James),  supposed  author  of  the  commendatory 
verses  of  the  first  folio  Shakspeare,  3. 

M.  (A.  C.)  on  Calvados,  305. 

Cavalie  family,  226. 

Scotish  music,  152. 

Mac  Allester  (Oliver),  his  petition,  283. 

Macaulay  (Aulay),  “ Essays  on  Taste  and  Criticism,” 
388.  480. 

Macaulay  (Lord),  MS.  of  his  History  of  England  in  the 
British  Museum,  320. 

Macaulay  (S.  H.)  on  the  Liburni,  397. 

Macbeth,  was  he  a usurper?  24. 

Macdonald  (James)  on  Pomona  in  the  Orkney  Islands,  7 3. 
Macharvess  (G.  R.)  on  epitaph  at  Croyland,  79. 
Machin’s  discovery  of  Madeira,  333. 

Mackintosh  (Sir  James),  and  the  Regency  Question,  210. 
Maclean  (H.)  on  extracts  from  Caistor  register,  246. 
Maclean  (John)  on  Eleanor  Cobham,  218. 

Foix  family,  395. 

Gray  (Mr,  Simon),  77. 

Mac  Mahon  (Sir  Teige),  his  family,  308.  .. 

Mac  Raes,  their  badge,  150.  218. 

Macray  (J.)  on  Milton,  an  Anglo-Saxon  scholar,  92. 
Macray  (W.  D.)  on  Hammond’s  mother,  493. 

Muddiman  (Henry),  459. 

Madeira,  its  discovery,  333. 

Magdalenensis  on  Lawrence  of  Studley,  319. 

Magens  (F.  D.)  on  the  lion  in  Greece:  the  Zubr,  393. 
Maguire  (Dosius),  King  of  Fermanagh,  427. 

Maiden  Lane,  its  derivation,  89. 

Maiden-rent  of  feudal  times,  224. 

Maimbourg  (Louis),  his  Works,  49. 

Maitland  of  Gight,  pedigree  of,  249.  337. 

Majesty,  royal,  early  use  of  the  term,  262. 

Malcolm  (J.  E.)  on  the  prisoner  of  Gisors,  328. 

Maltese  knights  at  Carthage,  48.  ; Grand  Masters  of, 
172.  357. 

Maltha  explained,  177. 

Manley  (Matilda  Lady  de),  her  second  marriage,  450. 
Mann  (Bp.  Isaac),  his  coffin,  104. 

Manuscripts,  dislocated,  485. 

Marches,  i.  e.  debat eable  ground,  265. 

Margoliouth  (Dr.  Moses)  on  modern  Apocryphal  Apo- 
calypse, 127. 

Markham  (Lady  Mary),  funeral  expenses,  263. 
Markland  (J.  H.)  on  Rt.  Hon.  Wm.  Elliot,  110. 

Dr.  Johnson’s  Works,  335. 

Mar-Prelate  Tracts,  247.  299. 

Marriage,  advertisement  on  a clandestine,  147. 

Marriage  by  a pretended  priest,  304. 

Marsh  (J.  F.)  on  Milton  portraits,  9. 

Marsh  (Bp.  Herbert),  translation  of  Michaelis,  428. 
Martin  (Thomas)  of  Palgrave,  142. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  Douglas  of  Lochleven,  50.  ; 

had  she  a daughter?  96.  ; letter  by,  184. 

Masers,  or  bassets,  10.  111.  239. 

Massinger  (Philip),  passage  in  “ Duke  of  Milan,”  Act 
III.  Sc.  1.,  261.;  ten  of  his  plays  sold,  123. 

Masson  (Gustave)  on  monthly  feuilleton  on  French 
books,  119.  198.  419. 

Mathematical  bibliography,  81.  345.  503. 

Matthews  (Wm.)  on  Gen.  Sir  John  Ligonier’s  portrait,  78. 
Maturin  (C.),  portrait,  507. 

Maurice  (Prince)  of  Nassau,  11,  37.  99.  195.  260. 
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Mawer  pedigree,  369. 

May  (Sir  Humphrey),  his  family,  137. 

Mayer  (S.  R.  T.)  on  the  Red  Horse  of  Warwickshire,  371. 
Mayor  (J.  E.  B.)  on  Richard  Brocklesby,  398. 

Farnahy  (Thomas),  338. 

Mayors  of  London,  notices  of  early,  227. 

Mazach  on  the  Gobbler  of  Messina,  129. 

Mazarine  (Cardinal),  “ Histoire  de  la  Biblioth^ue,”  119. 
Mazer  bowl,  its  derivation,  519. 

M.  (C.  S.)  on  the  battle  of  Bauge',  256. 

M.  (D.  U.)  on  “ Save  the  mark,”  429. 

Mead  (Richard),  M.D.,  his  library,  443. 

Mease  (Peter),  his  MS.  works,  250.  299. 

Meason  (Robert  Laing),  noticed,  96. 

Measures  in  mediaeval  times,  328.  376.  456. 

Meat  first  sold  in  joints,  406. 

Medal,  an  unknown  one,  172. 

Medal,  Cumberland,  of  1745,  188.  ; of  1753,  189.  277. 
Medallic  query,  288. 

Medallists  and  die-sinkers,  508. 

Mede  (Joseph),  letter  to  Mr.  Stuteville,  127. 

Meelick  Abbey,  its  sepulchi'al  remains,  465. 

Me.  (J.)  on  Stephen  Jerome,  217. 

Meletes  on  battle  of  Bauge',  133. 

Blank  verse,  78. 

Cecil  arms,  116. 

Earldoms  of  Angus  and  Kyme,  330. 

Feeling  ascribed  to  inanimate  things,  397. 

Golden  verses,  59. 

John  (King),  his  first  wife,  490. 

Seal  of  Robert  de  Thoeny,  435. 

Richard,  seventh  Earl  of  Anglesey,  197.  334. 
Simon  (Peter),  the  famed  gunner,  211. 

Mells,  origin  of  the  name,  11.  197. 

Memor.  on  Roger  Bacon,  435. 

Chancels,  3.59.  498. 

Hours  as  a definite  length  of  time,  307. 

Limesi  and  Lindsay  families,  234. 

Marsh’s  translation  of  Michaelis,  428. 

Norwich,  curious  remains  at,  337. 

Orientation  of  churches,  76. 

Picture  frames,  488. 

Richelieu  (Cardinal),  416. 

Sarnia  conjectured  to  be  Guernsey,  410. 

Seneschals  of  Gascony,  450. 

Simon  (Thomas),  his  seal-rings,  469. 

Springe,  its  pronunciation,  409. 

Memorandum,  its  plural,  151.  338.  377. 

Memory,  a sample  of  a retentive,  186.  235. 

Merchant  Adventurers  at  Antwerp,  130. 

Merchata  mulieriim,  224.  331. 

Mercury  on  the  astral  science,  39. 

Merrydith  (F.  H.)  interred  in  the  Goodwin  Sands,  151. 
Mertonensis  on  a French  coin,  450. 

Mesham  (Arthur  B.)  on  Hooker’s  college  life,  221. 
Messina,  name  of  the  Cobbler  of,  129. 

Messingham  (Thomas),  his  Works,  452. 

Metres,  Latin,  Greek,  and  German,  432.  499. 

Mewburn  (F.)  on  clay  a mineral,  371. 

Dark  lanthorns  illegal,  487. 

Parochial  clergy  temp.  Edward  I.,  507. 

Spurs  in  the  House  of  Commons,  508. 

Stanhope  (Lord),  pamphlet  on  National  Debt,  173. 
Mews,  its  derivation,  18.  98. 

M.  (G.  W.)  on  arms  in  Bunbury  church,  ^1. 

Henshaw  family  arms,  37. 


M.  (G.  W.)  on  separation  of  sexes  in  churches,  36. 

M.  (H.  J.)  on  Richard,  7th  Earl  of  Anglesey,  74. 
Micher,  used  by  Shakspeare,  125.  ’ 

Midwives,  a.d.  1685-6,  59.  76. 

Milbourne  .(Richard),  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  50.  76.  100. 
Milburn  on  Thomas  Gopsill,  150. 

Military  Garden,  its  library,  401. 

Millikin  (R.  A.),  “ The  Groves  of  Blarney,”  452. 
Millington  (Edward),  book  auctioneer,  463. 

Milton  (John)  an  Anglo-Saxon  scholar,  92.  ; biogra- 
phical notes,  8.  ; letter  to  Cromwell,  1654[?],  142. 
205.  ; Oldys’s  notes  on  him,  203.  ; portraits,  9,  \ 
was  he  a Welshman?  172.  259. 

Minchin  family,  its  crest,  49. 

Miniatures  of  royalty,  172. 

Minsheu  (John),  subscriber’s  to  his  Dictionary,  422. 
Mirabaud  (M.)  “ Erotica  Biblion,”  367.  429.  471. 
Missals,  how  to  ascertain  their  age,  49.  77. 

Mitta,  a Saxon  measure,  268. 

M.  (J.)  Edinburgh,  on  Burton’s  Parliamentary  Diary, 

12. 

Barneveldt  (John  Olden),  descendant,  386. 
Countess  of  Exeter’s  portrait,  388. 

Lancey  (Sir  Wm.  de),  his  wife,  408. 

“ Long  Pack,”  its  author,  389. 

Macbeth,  was  he  a usurper  ? 24. 

Maturin  (C.),  Sharpe,  and  Lord  Hailes,  507. 
Speed’s  “ Love’s  Revenge,”  370. 

Tonson  (Jacob),  his  connexion  with  the  Irish 
family,  370. 

Turner  (Wm.),  “ Dialogus  de  Avibus,”  512. 

M,  (J.  C.)  on  the  Liburni,  328,  457.  520. 

]\I.  (J.  G.)  on  hydrophobic  patients  suffocated,  478. 

M.  (L.  H.)  on  a whistling  mouse,  308. 

M.  (N.)  on  franking  letters,  328. 

Monk  (General),  letter  of,  245. 

Monmouth,  Heralds’  visitation  of,  89. 

Monson  (Lord)  on  Thomas  Carey,  author  of  “ The  Mir- 
rour  that  Flatters  not,”  16. 

Monson  (Sir  Wm.),  nautical  collections,  101. 
“'Monstrous  Magazine,”  79. 

Montagu,  legend  of  the,  169.  236.  477. 

Monteith  cup,  13.  115. 

Montpensier  (Madlle.  de),  her  death,  288. 

Monumental  brasses  unsecured,  225. 

Moon,  its  changes,  406. 

Moore  (Bishop  John),  library,  441. 

Morgan  (Joseph),  “ Life  and  Character  of  Prince 
Henry,”  141. 

Morgan  (Prof.  A.  de)  on  the  Alphabet,  209. 

America,  the  word  first  suggested,  264. 
Copeniicus,  481. 

Morrin  (J.)  on  Crannock  measure,  396. 

Reilly’s  History  of  the  County  of  Down,  336. 
Morris  (Rev.  John),  of  Belton,  249. 

Mortality  in  1587,  1588,  385.  497. 

Mortimer  and  Beauchamp  marriages,  427.  516. 

Moryson  (Fynes),  “ Itinerary,”  not  a posthumous  work, 
321. 

Moses  and  Aaron,  colour  of  their  robes,  427.  499. 
Mother  Brown,  a slang  phrase,  211. 

Motley  (J.  L.),  quotation  from  Ovid  in  his  “ History  of 
the  Netherlands,”  304. 

Slottley  (John)  and  the  “ Survey  of  London,”  102. 
Mountaynes  of  Yorkshire,  107.  157,  158. 

Mountcashel  (Viscount),  motto  and  supporters,  227. 
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Mourning  in  white,  348.  399.  458. 

Mouse,  a whistling,  308.  378. 

Mowbray  family,  328. 

Mowbray  (Sir  Wm.),  111.  239.  293.  ^ 

Mows,  or  Mouths,  grimacing,  427.  474. 

M.  (R.)  on  knights  settled  in  Ireland,  109. 

M.  (R.  W.)  on  portrait  of  Spinoza,  328. 

M.  (S.  H.)  on  Pendrill  family,  418. 

Puss  in  boots,  or  Puss  and  boots,  390. 

Rhedecyna,  or  Oxford  poets,  375. 

M.  (T.)  on  Heralds’  visitation,  co.  Monmouth,  89. 
Muddiman  (Henry),  news-writer,  328.  459. 

Muilman  family,  324. 

Mullins  (James),  account  of  his  execution,  316. 
Mumming  of  modern  times,  271. 

Mummy  cases,  151.  239. 

Mummy  of  a Manchester  lady,  157. 

Munch  (Professor)  on  Pomona,  73. 

Munden  (Joseph  Shepherd),  portrait,  79. 

Murder,  the  mysterious,  88.  259.  317.  431. 

Murdoch  (Mr.),  Sabellian  polemic,  12.  ^ 

Mure  (James),  sapphics  on  the  Westminster  Crimean 
monument,  366. 

Murray  (John),  of  Sacombe,  book  collector,  462. 
Musical  boxes,  their  makers,  210. 

Mussy,  a slang  word,  211. 

M.  (W.)  on  opera  pamphlets,  228. 

Myrtle,  three-leaved,  used  by  the  Jews,  309. 

Mystic  writers,  159. 

Mystics  and  Theosophists,  341.  361. 


N. 

N.  on  Baga  de  Secretis,  228. 

Darby  and  Joan,  330. 

N.  1.  on  royal  paper  copies  of  “ Gentleman’s  Magazine,” 
349. 

N.  (A.  J.)  on  works  on  the  Vital  Principle,  329. 

Name,  can  it  legally  be  changed?  108.  155. 

Names,  orthography  of  proper,  147.  198.  269, 

Narrien  (John)  on  a passage  of  Strabo,  426. 

Narthecia,  what?  89.  158. 

National  Portrait  Gallery,  360. 

Navy  List,  date  of  the  earliest,  450.  515. 

Neligan  (Dr.  W.  C.)  on  Paris  Testament,  1662,  189. 
459. 

Nel  Mezzo  on  Galahad  as  synonymous  with  Pandar, 

188. 

Nemo  on  “ Branded  like  a coward,”  449. 

Scutch,  its  meaning,  116. 

Neville  (Henry),  his  “ Isle  of  Pines,”  212. 

“ Nevison’s  famous  ride  to  York,”  29. 

Newgate,  the  debtors’  door : doors  of  the  dead,  322. 
Newmarket,  Rector  of  St.  Mary’s,  in  17th  century,  70. 
Newport  churchyard,  epitaph  in,  129. 

Newton  (H.)  on  Newton  motto,  370. 

Newtons  of  Derbyshire,  their  motto,  370. 

New  year’s  day  folk-lore,  244. 

N.  (F.)  on  priests  forbidden  to  act  as  barristers,  308. 

N.  (G.)  on  beard  controversy,  175. 

Beggars  in  London  a century  ago,  86. 

Consular  diptyches,  255. 

Elecampane,  300. 

Fajrclough,  alias  Featley,  106. 

Frost  of  1789,  59. 


N.  (G.)  on  Highland  funeral,  366. 

Historical  parallel  in  two  statesmen,  448. 

Lion  in  Greece,  394. 

Monk  (General),  letter  of,  245. 

Osborne  (Francis),  opinion  of  music,  58. 
Providential  escapes,  60. 

Reynard  the  Fox,  Bruin  the  Bear,  &c.,  305. 

Scotish  music,  297. 

Selkirk  (Alexander),  332. 

Welsh  Whitsuntide,  99. 

Nichols  (John  Gough)  on  badge  of  Yeoman  of  the 
Crown,  124.  251. 

Basset,  ancient  plate,  10. 

Custom  of  the  City  of  London,  352. 

Isabel,  Countess  of  Gloucester,  416. 

James  L,  funeral  verses  on,  149. 

Knight  (Wm.),  two  of  the  same  name,  426. 
Knights  still  called  “ Master,”  129 
Library  of  the  Grey  Friars  of  London,  502. 

Library  at  Westminster,  temj).  Edw.  YL,  503. 
Literary  and  pictorial  forgeries,  230. 

Seal  of  Robert  De  Thoeny,  511. 

Stationers’  Company’s  mottoes,  389,  438. 

Nickolls  (John),  collection  of  Cromwell’s  letters,  123. 
Nicolson  (Dr.  Wm.),  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  extracts  from 
his  MS.  Almanack,  165. 

Nider  (John),  “Manuale  Confessorum,”  132. 

Nil  Novum  on  Louis  XIV.,  225. 

“Nine  days’  wonder,”  origin  of  the  saying,  249.  297. 
478. 

Nineveh  on  official  dress,  516. 

N.  (J.)  on  Memorabilia  of  Inverness,  480. 

N.  (J.  G.)  on  arms  granted  to  foreigners,  438. 

Columns  of  old  Carlton  House,  406. 

Elizabeth  (Queen),  date  of  her  release,  459. 
Hammond  the  poet’s  mother,  431. 

Haynes  family  arms,  38. 

Joan,  Princess  of  Wales,  439. 

Leges  Alfonsinse,  427. 

Signum  synonymous  with  sigillum,  474. 

Song  of  the  Beggar,  159. 

Wilton  and  its  literary  glories,  439. 

N.  (M.  A.  I.)  on  Rev.  George  Watson,  217. 

N.  (N.)  on  the  date  of  Burns’s  “ The  Whistle,”  232. 

Briggs  (John),  his  Works,  478. 

Noke  (Thomas),  Yeoman  of  the  Crown,  251. 

Nonesuch  on  Royston  crows,  351. 

Norden  (John),  “Survey  of  Lindsey,  29.;  View  of 
London,  423. 

Normandy,  ancient  custom  of,  224. 

North  (Edw.),  arms  in  Benacre  church,  69 
North  (T.)  on  Basset  and  ]\Iaser,  239. 

Holyland  family,  358. 

Mowbray  family,  328. 

Picture  of  Charles  I.  at  Leicester,  176. 
Northampton  (Henry  Howard,  Earl  of),  “Defence  of 
the  Lawful  Regiment  of  Women,”  141. 

Northampton,  R.  Walton’s  view  of,  307. 

Norway,  French  book  on,  69.  256. 

Norwich,  curious  remains  in,  38.  72.  158.  337. 

N.  (T.)  on  derivation  of  Charlatan,  94. 

N.  (T.  C.)  on  Stepney  church,  350. 

Numismatics,  307.  358. 

Nuneham  Regis,  co.  Warwick,  relics  of  its  ancient 
chapel,  49. 

N.  (U.  0.)  on  books  printed  from  silver  type,  208. 
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N.  (U.  0.)  on  date  of  Missals,  49. 

Irish  giants,  396.  | 

Pencil  writing,  59. 

Watch  paper  inscriptions,  451. 

Wishell  of  silver,  217. 

Nye  (Philip),  “Beames  of  Former  Liglit,”  132, 


0. 

w 

Oak  and  the  ash,  458. 

Oast-house  explained,  229. 

Oaths  to  Presbyterians,  174. 

Oatridge  (E.)  on  portraits  of  Duke  of  Schomberg  and 
Earl  Ligonier,  157. 

Oats,  ancient,  450. 

O’Brien  (Patrick  Cotter),  the  giant,  369.  396.  476. 

0.  (B.  A.)  on  Peacocke  family,  130. 

O’Conor  (Charles),  “ Statistical  Account  of  Kilronan,” 
390. 

Odell  (Thomas),  dramatist,  .161, 

O’Driscoll  family,  39.  95. 

Oflfor  (Geo.)  on  custom  in  the  city  of  London,  289. 
Mar-Prelate  controversy,  299. 

Welch  Whitsuntide,  30. 

Offspring  (Charles),  Eector  of  St.  Antholin’s,  469. 

0.  (J.)  on  astronomical  verses,  299. 

“ Arbitrary  Government  displayed  to  the  Life,”  486. 
Fisher  (Payne),  a Commonwealth  poet,  32. 

Gray  (Simon),  191. 

Harold  (Baron  de),  468. 

Madlle.  de  St.  Phale,  509. 

‘‘  Progress  of  the  Pilgrim ’Good-Intent,”  17. 

“ Revolution  ; or  Britain  Preserved,”  350. 

" Samber  (Robert),  his  Works,  502. 

Wilson  (Prof.),  “ The  Death  of  Nelson,”  265. 
York  Buildings  Company,  359. 

0,  (J.  P.)  on  Christian  name  borne  by  successive  sons, 
353. 

Curiosity  of  the  Census,  499. 

Hours,  517. 

Pelayo’s  Visit  to  North  of  Spain,  115. 

Pew,  its  spelling,  318. 

Pitchers’  ears,  317. 

Red  tape  and  sealing-wax,  329. 

Tippling-glass,  295. 

Visible  air,  177. 

Yorkshire  words,  337. 

0.  (J.  W.  P.)  on  Titmouse,  archangel,  390. 

Oldenburgh  (Henry),  mathematician,  443. 

Oldfield  (Mrs.  Anne),  collection  of  plays,  123.;  praised 
by  Colley  Cibber,  144. 

Old  Mem.  on  Talbot  Edwards,  118. 

Irish  manufactures,  36. 

Oldys  (Dr.  Wm.),  civilian,  his  library,  404. 

Oldys  (Wm.),  Collection  of  Pamphlets,  424. 

Collections  fur  a History  of  Music,  102.  122.  204. 
Diary,  101.  121.  141. 

Life  of  Charles  Cotton,  204. 

London  libraries,  381.  401.  421.  441.  461. 

Notes  from  his  manuscripts,  161.  181.  203. 

Oliver  (Isaac  and  Peter),  miniature  painters,  122. 
Olivers  (Thomas),  Hymn  of  Praise,  70. 

Oneanasensis  on  epigram  on  two  deans,  295. 

OyeipoTToisTiKa,  86. 

Opera  pamphlets,  228. 


Orientation  of  chancels,  34.  55.  76.  138,  412.  498. 
Orkney  Islands,  464. 

Orleans  (Duke  of),  in  Dublin,  189. 

0.  (S.)  on  franking  letters,  459. 

La  F^te  de  la  Raison,  516. 

Oaths  of  Presbyterians,  174. 

Osborne  (Francis),  opinion  of  music,  58. 

Osborne  (John),  “ Catalogue  of  Writers  on  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,”  268. 

0.  (S.  P.)  on  changes  of  the  moon,  406. 

Ossat  (Arnold  De),  his  letters,  442. 

OuTis  on  Corpus  sant,  115. 

Witty  renderings,  364. 

Ouvry  (F.  J.)  on  Huguenot  pastors,  151. 

Overall  (W.  H.)  on  Clerkenwell  registers,  487. 

O.  (X.)  on  early  use  of  Charlatan,  48. 

Oxford  (Edward,  second  Earl),  patronises  Wm.  Oldys, 
141.  144. 

P. 

P.  on  the  Brocas  at  Eton,  188. 

Cantipre,  359. 

Gallow,  239. 

Heraldic  query,  197. 

Mac  Raes’  badge,  218. 

Piper  family,  228, 

Portrait  of  John,  Earl  of  Ligonier,  157. 

Shorter  (Sir  John),  his  arms,  217. 

Woollett’s  Drawing  book,  58. 

TT.  on  translations  of  Burnet’s  Reformation,  509. 

“ Packman’s  Paternoster,”  its  author,  241. 

Page  family  of  Rochester,  488. 

Painters  in  Water-colours,  Society  of,  144. 

Paley  (Wm),  and  his  plagiarisms,  26. 

Palmer  (C.  J.)  on  Dr.  Carlyle’s  notes  of  Yarmouth,  506. 
Pamphlets,  collections  of,  423.  424. 

Pamphlets  of  the  seventeenth  century,  187.  300. 
Pancake  throwing  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  136. 

Papal  bulls,  1798-— 1814,  70. 

Paper  and  poison,  78. 

Papillon  (David),  noticed,  142. 

Pap  worth  (Wyatt)  on  mediseval  measures,  456. 
Paraphernalia,  its  old  and  modern  meaning,  57. 

Parallel  passages,  404. 

Parathina  on  Dryden’s  Prefaces,  125. 

East  Anglian  words,  63. 

France  past  and  present,  107. 

Memorandum,  its  plural,  377. 

Petrus,  an  artist,  415. 

Whittington  and  his  Cat,  372. 

Parchment,  how  to  remove  stains  from,  190.  234, 
Parisian  libraries,  119. 

Parker  (Robert),  Rector  of  Wilton,  243. 

Parminter  (Anne),  noticed,  228. 

Parochial  registers  ordered  to  be  copied,  207. ; forbidden 
to  be  entered  in  Latin,  8. 

Parsley  in  a victor’s  crown,  471. 

Parsons  (Robert),  “ Answer  to  Qiieen  Elizabeth’s  Pro- 
clamation,” 142. 

Partheno-genesis,  266. 

Pasquinades,  list  of  modern,  99. 

Passant,  in  heraldry,  135. 

Pate  (Wm.)  the  learned  tradesman,  143. 

Paterson  (James)  on  Macbeth  as  a usurper,  24. 

Patience  on  Kehren  a painter,  ^7. 
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Patonce  on  Haddiscoe  font,  37. 

Lancey  (Sir  William),  499. 

Medal  unknown,  172. 

Patron  saints,  their  several  offices,  78. 

Paxton  (Harriet),  epitaph,  365. 

P.  (D.)  on  Charles  II.’s  route  after  Boscobel,  501. 
Peacock  (Edw.)  on  the  Eev.  Joseph  Brettell,  378, 
Burying  in  linen,  94. 

Lincoln  (President),  ancestry,  389. 

Lovat  (Lord),  lines  on  his  death,  485. 

Mountaynes  of  Yorkshire,  153. 

Mouths  or  Mows,  474. 

Norden’s  Survey  of  Lindsey,  29. 

Picture  of  Charles  I.  at  Leicester,  176. 

Swift  family  of  Whithy,  370. 

Severe  frosts,  219. 

Smith  (H.)  and  N.  D,,  artists,  409. 

Taylor  (Thomas),  the  Platonist,  267, 

Tyburn  ticket,  395. 

Peacocke  family,  co.  Durham,  130. 

Pearne  (Thomas),  supposed  author  of  Six  more  Let- 
ters to  Granville  Sharp,”  449. 

Peep-o’-Day  Boys,  a secret  society,  173.  235. 

Pelayo’s  visits  to  North  of  Spain,  70.  115. 

Pembroke  (Henry  Herbert,  9 th  Earl  of),  library,  443. 
Pembrokeshire  marriage  disputed,  246. 

Pembrokeshire  veers,  173. 

Pencil  writing,  59. 

Pendrill  family,  337.  418.  518. 

Pepusch  (John  Chris.)  musician,  102.  122.  204. 

Pepys  (Samuel),  his  library,  444. 

Percy  (Johannes),  M.P.  for  Grimsby,  his  family,  29. 
Peter  (Heniy),  M.P.  for  Fowey,  300. 

Peverels  of  Bradford  Peverel,  ancestry,  48. 

Pew,  origin  of  the  word,  189.  318. 

P.  (F.)  on  Bogie,  what  is  it?  97. 

P.  1.  (F.)  on  origin  of  species,  92. 

P.  (G.  P.)  on  the  Kev.  William  Goodwin,  468. 

John  Badcock’s  manuscripts,  486. 

P.  (H.)  on  King  John  and  the  monastery  of  St.  Mat- 
thew, 281.  301. 

4>.  on  Cowper  family,  248. 

Farmacia  at  Loreto,  170. 

Loot,  its  derivation,  133. 

1.  on  Dryden’s  Letters,  407. 

Philip  II.  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  288.;  his  notice  of 
Whitehall,  286. 

Phillips  (Jos.)  jun.  on  Richard  Brocklesbury,  479. 
Phillips  ( J.  P.)  on  Clergy  non-resident,  406. 

Domdaniel,  240. 

Fishing  vessels  called  Busses,  167. 

Guldenstubbe  (Baron  de),  his  apparition,  15. 
Interment  in  the  Goodwin  Sands,  151. 

Narthecia:  what?  158. 

Oldfield  (Mrs.  Anne),  actress,  144. 

Pembrokeshire  marriage  disputed,  246. 

Stepney  (George  and  Dorothy),  225. 

. Story  from  Holinshed’s  Chronicle,  505. 

Suez  Canal  anticipated,  485. 

Top-a-toe,  or  tip-toe,  258. 

Travelling  in  England  a century  ago,  467. 
Walpole  (Horace),  his  mother,  385. 

Phillott  (F.)  on  derivation  of  Charlatan,  93. 

Dock-tea,  a cure  for  boils,  243. 

Latin  graces  in  public  schools,  50. 

Mummy  cases,  239. 


Philology;  Bogie,  97. 

Charlatan,  93. 

Yokul,  its  derivation,  90. 

Philomages  on  the  case  of  witches,  427 . 

Philomathic  Society,  Edinburgh,  308. 

Philosopher’s  stone,  308. 

P.  (H.  T.)  on  Chaucer  manuscripts,  150. 

Physicians,  College  of,  its  library,  422. 

Pickering  (George)  of  Newcastle,  ll._ 

Picture  frames  for  oil  and  water  paintings,  488. 

Piesse  (G.  W.  S.)  on  stains  on  parchment,  234. 

Pig-faced  lady,  notices  of,  266.  357.  416.  496. 

Pikes’  eyes,  powder  of,  210. 

Pinkerton  (W.)  on  Payne  Fisher,  a Commonwealth 
poet,  32. 

Irish  giants,  476. 

Jack  Ketch  and  his  brotherhood,  314. 

Prologue  spoken  by  George  III.,  454. 

“ The  Packman’s  Paternoster,”  241. 

Piper  family,  228. 

Pirckheimer  (Biliba-ld),  his- library,  421. 

Pitchers’  ears,  258.  317. 

Pitt  diamond,  442. 

Pius  IX.  pope,  his  flight,  69. 

Plague  cross  at  Guildhall,  108. 

Plague  in  1563,  69.  100.  326. 

Plays  at  public  schools  and  colleges,  136.  178. 

P.  (L.  L.)  on  secret  societies,  391. 

Pluck  defined,  47. 

Plymouth  Brethren  noticed,  290. 

P.  (M.  A.)  on  James  Reynolds,  489. 

Pn.  (J.  A.)  on  Arundell’s  History  of  Cornwall,  409. 

. Filace,  439. 

Greig  (Adm.  Samuel),  his  family,  88. 

Heraldic  query,  227. 

Page  family  of  Rochester,  488. 

Stains  on  parchment,  190. 

“ Pocket  Magazine,”  contributors  to  the,  249. 

Pocock  (N.)  on  Queen  Catherine’s  letter  to  the  Princess 
Mary,  368.  498. 

Edward  VI.’s  articles,  170. 

Poet  and  musician  — a rival  creation,  370. 

Poets  ascribe  feeling  to  inanimate  things,  189.  260. 
397.  458. 

Poet’s  name  wanted,  329. 

Pogonias,  the  drumfish,  195. 

Pole  (Sir  Richard),  pedigree,  77.  158. 

Polka  danced  before  Queen  Elizabeth,  148. 

Polypody,  noticed  by  Drayton,  509. 

Pomatum,  its  derivation,  418. 

Pomona  in  the  Orkney  Islands,  12.  73.  113.  440. 
Pomponne  (Marquis  de).  Memoirs,  420. 

Pope  (Alex.)  Curll’s  edition  of  his  Letters,  61. 

Pope  ladies,  or  buns,  244. 

Porson  (Richard)  and  Hannah  More,  508.;  not  the 
author  of  the  Dialogue  on  a Salt-box,  448. 

Portrait  of  a divine,  370.  459. 

Portraits  in  a vol.  of  Farewell  Sermons,  450. 

Poyntz  (Sir  Stephen),  death,  400. 

P.  (P.)  on  the  Herbert  family,  377. 

Holyland  Family,  358. 

Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  351. 

Sparrow-hawk  and  robin,  517. 

Witchcraft,  work  on,  399. 

P.  (P.  P.)  on  Hussey  family,  co.  Dorset,  11. 

P.  (R.)  on  the  Pendrill  family,  418. 
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Praed  (Wm.  Mackwovth),  verses  ascribed  to  Mother 
Shipton,  33;  an  English  edition  of  his  Works  a 
desideratum,  47.  79. 

P.  (R.  0.  A.)  on  song  of  the  cuckoo,  68. 

Precedence,  early  contests  for,  64.  176. 

Pre-existence  of  souls,  341. 

Prerogative  Court,  its  library,  404. 

“ Pretender,  or  Sham  King,”  its  author,  70. 

Price  (Andrew)  of  Shad  Thames,  488. 

Prices  of  Llanffwyst,  60. 

Prideaux  of  Barbadoes  and  Blake,  115.  512. 

Priests  forbidden  to  act  as  barristers,  308. 

Princesses,  biography  of,  287.  339.  355.  357.  398. 

41.5.  439.  479.  519. 

Printing,  origin  of  its  invention,  23. 

Prologues  and  Epilogues,  collected  edition,  304. 
Prophetic  poem,  151. 

“ Protestant  Magazine,”  its  editor,  &c.,  29. 

Proverl)s~aiicI  Phrases  : — - 

As  good  as  George  a Green,  310. 

As  sure  as  God’s  in  Gloucestershire,  310, 

Between  two  stools  somewhat  will  go  to  the  ground, 
27. 

Branded  like  a coward,  449. 

Bridgenorth  election,  150.  219. 

Camberwell  proverbs,  449. 

Drawing  the  long  bow,  349.  513, 

Go  by  the  beggar’s  bush,  299. 

God  save  the  mark,  429. 

Nine  days’  wonder,  249.  297.  478. 

No  man  is  a hero  to  his  own  valet-de-chambre,  279. 
Queen  Anne’s  dead,  488. 

Robin  Hood’s  pennyworth,  310. 

Royston  horse  and  Cambridge  Master  of  Arts,  351. 
St.  Peter’s  fingers,  128. 

Save  the  mark,  429. 

Proverbs,  the  Book  of,  commentaries  and  translations, 
351.  438. 

Providential  escapes,  60. 

Prowting  (Wm.),  his  marriage,  130.  198.  217. 

Prussian  kings  named  Frederick,  245. 

Pry  (Paul)  on  derivation  of  Yokul,  90. 

Pryce  (Geo.)  on  the  Irish  giants,  369. 

Psalms,  supposed  prophecy  in  the,  173.  233. 

P (S.  K.)  on  Vikings,  sea  rovers  of  Norway,  50. 

P.  (S.  T.)  on  Geoffrey  Whitney,  438. 

Publican,  inn-keeper,  origin  of  the  word,  289. 

Pugin  (A.  W.),  anecdote  of,  66.;  on  church  chancels,  34. 
Purgatory,  traditional  notices  of,  387. 

Puritan  publishers,  early,  209. 

Puss  in  boots,  or  Puss  and  boots,  390. 

P.  (W.  H.)  on  Clovis:  Bidloo,  58. 

P.  (X.  X.)  on  Drake’s  services  in  Ireland,  209. 
Pythagoreans,  golden  verses  of,  59. 


Q- 

Q.  on  burial  in  linen,  47. 

Clergymen  in  the  House  of  Commons,  368. 
Person  and  Hannah  More,  508. 

“Rock  of  ages,”  Latin  version,  319. 
Syderstone  ghost,  99. 

Thistlethwayte  family,  508. 

Q.  (R.  S.)  on  William  Knight,  F.S.A.,  518. 


Qu^rens  on  attorneys  in  1 7th  century,  368. 

Quakers’  disease,  196. 

Quakers’  library  in  London,  422. 

Quakers,  the  White,  362. 

Quevedo  (Dorn.  Francisco  de),  109. 

Quezal,  a bird,  70. 

Quidam  on  Trinity  Sunday,  471. 

Quotations  ; — 

Awake,  for  the  day  is  passing,  469. 

Consiliisnox  danda  ducum,  lux  aptior  armis,  289. 
He  prayeth  well  who  loveth  well,  213. 

In  the  world’s  great  field  of  battle,  189. 

Infants  in  hell  but  a span  long,  289. 

Mine  elder  children  round  me  bloom,  350. 

My  Christian  name,  408.  459. 

Ne’er  draw  without  honour,  ne’er  sheathe  without 
fame,  390. 

So  in  the  painter’s  animated  frame,  38. 

Some  think  the  stature  all  in  all,  189. 

So  wind  in  Hypochonders  pent,  289.  418. 

The  deep-fed  sigh  of  satisfied  revenge,  469. 

The  vampire  kills,  but  does  not  inherit,  289. 

The  wild  Macfarlane’s  plaided  clan,  289. 

Tresses  like  the  morn,  289.  359.  418. 

Were  I so  tall  to  reach  the  pole,  351. 


R. 

R.  on  Waterville  family,  118. 

R.  (A.  A.)  on  knights  too  fat  to  ride,  89. 

R.  (A.  B.)  on  paintings  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  499. 
Tippling  glass,  237. 

Raleigh,  formerly  spelt  R.awley,  148.  198.  297.  356. 
Raleigh  (Sir  Walter),  his  last  voyage,  5. 

Ramsay  (Chevalier),  his  works,  341.  415. 

Randolph  (Thomas),  editor  of  his  “ Hey  for  Honesty,” 
506. 

Rands  (Henry),  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  451. 

Rastall  (John),  copy  of  his  “ Chronicles,”  123. 

Rawling  (Mrs.),  epitaph,  328. 

Rawlins  (T.),  tragedy,  “ The  Rebellion,”  212. 

Rawlins  (Thomas),  engraver,  162. 

Rawlinson  (Thomas),  collection  of  books,  461. 

R.  (A.  A.)  on  lines  on  print  of  Trissino’s  Sofonisba,  49. 
R.  (C.  J.)  on  Capel  Berrow,  417. 

Farnaby  (Thomas),  schoolmaster,  310. 

Frith  (John),  the  martyr,  389. 

Greene  family,  38. 

Guidott  family,  435. 

Hawthorne  (Nathaniel),  287. 

Jack  Cade’s  rebellion,  309. 

Killigrew  (Sir  Henry),  memorabilia,  17. 

Knights,  queries  respecting,  109. 

May  (Sir  Humphrey),  137. 

Plague  in  1653,  100. 

Pluck  defined,  47.  _ ^ 

Registers  of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  47. 

Roberts  family,  138. 

Sibbs  family,  437. 

Reading  (Rev.  Wm.),  librarian  of  Sion  College,  370. 
Reay  country,  origin  of  the  name,  218. 

Reay,  of  The  Gill,  family,  354. 

Rebecca  (Biagio),  artist,  488. 

Recluse  on  the  Herbert  family,  266. 
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Red  Horse  in  Warwickshire,  371.  440. 

Redmond  (S.)  on  biography  of  Princesses,  339. 

Farmacia  at  Loreto,  234. 

Life  and  Ages  of  Man  illustrated,  408. 

Memory,  extraordinary,  235. 

Purgatory  folk-lore,  387. 

Secret  societies  in  Ireland,  235. 

Sutton,  as  a local  prefix,  409. 

Red  tape,  when  first  used,  329.  375.  437. 

Reece  (Robert)  on  Barhadoes,  346. 

Ligon  (Richard),  and  Bishop  Duppa,  288. 
Saltonstall  family,  514. 

Rees  (James),  “ Dramatic  Authors  of  America,”  12. 138. 
R.  (E.  G.)  on  Bishop  Aylmer’s  son,  19. 

Mells,  its  etymology,  11. 

Regedonum  on  burial  of  the  dead  office,  298. 

Scutch,  its  different  uses,  71. 

Registers.  See  Parochial  registers. 

Reid  (James)  on  numismatics,  307. 

Reid  (Robert)  on  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  Robert 
Douglas,  50. 

Reilly  (James  Myles),  “ History  of  Down,”  266.  336. 
Remigius  on  commission  of  the  peace  in  Lincolnshire,  452. 
Musical-box  makers,  210. 

Pictures  of  Raising  of  Lazarus,  228. 

Retinens  on  Burke’s  dagger  scene,  329. 

Retire,  its  obsolete  use,  324. 

Reuss,  the  Princes  of,  353. 

Reuter  (Mr.)  and  his  telegrams,  194. 

“ Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,”  186. 

Rex  (George),  his  parentage,  117.  156. 

“ Reynard  the  Fox,”  &c.,  its  author,  305. 

Reyner  (Clement),  Benedictine  monk,  402.  502._ 
Reynolds  (Dr.  Geo.),  Archdeacon  of  Lincoln,  his  mar- 
riage, 350.  399.  496. 

Reynolds  (James),  Baron  of  Exchequer,  489. 

Reynolds  (Sir  James),  Baron  of  Exchequer,  489. 

Rhea  Americana,  228.  299.  436. 

Rhedesina,  or  Oxford  Poets,  329.  375. 

Rheged  (Vryan)  on  marriage  by  a pretended  priest,  304. 
Number  to  form  a congregation,  88. 

Publication  of  banns,  &c.,  265. 

Tassie’s  gems  and  seals,  329. 

Rheticus  (George  Joachim),  calculator,  481. 

Rhudd  (Blaidd),  or  Yblaine  Rhydd,  259. 

R.  (H.  W.  G.)  on  “ M‘Craas  are  coming,”  150. 

Rhys  on  author  of  the  “ Barrow  Diggers,”  298. 

Burns’s  “ Willie  brewed  a peck  o’  maut,”  307.  377. 
Rice  (H.  M.)  on  Sir  John  Lade’s  portrait,  288. 

Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  a deed  of,  26.. 

Richard  I.,  burial  of  his  heart,  134.  256. 

Richard  IIL,  story  of  his  natural  son,  360. 

Richard,  King  of  the  Romans,  burial  of  his  heart,  134. 
Richards  (Nath.),  poet  and  dramatist,  470. 

Richelieu  (Cardinal),  ancestry,  308.  416.  519.  ; five  of 
his  tracts,  469. 

Richmond  House,  Holborn,  29. 

Richmond  (Mr.)  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  longevity,  77. 
Ridley  (Nicholas),  cousin  of  the  Bishop,  71. 

Riggall  (Edw.)  on  worms  in  the  flesh,  231. 

Rimbault  (Dr.  E.  F.)  on  derivation  of  Anthem,  457. 
Aldrich  (Dean),  his  love  of  smoking,  286. 

Ascham  (Roger),  portrait,  378. 

Burel  (John),  Scotish  poet,  299. 

“ Collino  custure  me,”  275. 

Day’s  Service  Book,  260. 


Rimbault  (Dr.  E.  F.)  on  furmety,  how  made,  357. 
Pendrill  family,  337. 

Raleigh,  spelt  Rawley,  297. 

Stepney  church,  434. 

Tybuniian  gleanings,  445. 

Vanbrugh  (Sir  John),  was  he  a musician?  326. 
Whitney  (Geffrey),  357. 

Wliittington’s  portrait,  372. 

“ Rittmeister’s  Budget,”  131. 

Rix  (Joseph)  on  frost  in  1684,  139. 

James  II.’s  gun  money,  39.  240. 

Reynolds  (Dr.  George),  399. 

Signum  as  referring  to  the  cross,  474. 

Rix  (S.  W.)  on  tippling-glasses,  190. 

R.  (J.)  on  Lady  Katherine  Grey’s  heir,  17. 

Whittington  and  his  cat,  372. 

R.  (J.  M.)  on  epigram  on  Whitbread,  188. 

Legal  etymologies,  210. 

Poets  ascribing  feeling  to  inanimate  things,  189. 

R.  (J.  R.)  on  portraits  of  Roger  Bacon,  Galen,  &c.,  107. 
R.  (L.  M.  M.)  on  gipsies’  language,  196. 

Miniatures,  172. 

Nuneham  Regis  ancient  chapel,  49. 

Old  stones  in  Scotland,  390. 

R.  (M.  H.)  on  Italian  Iliad,  519. 

R.  (M.  S.)  on  Bomb,  its  early  use,  74. 

Edwards  (Talbot),  his  tombstone,  56. 

Maurice  (Prince),  works  on,  37. 

R.  (N.  H.)  on  Col.  Nath.  Plooke,  75. 

Stationers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  78. 

Roberts  (E.  J.)'on  Clarke  of  Southwark,  426. 

Loftus  family  arms,  359. 

Roberts  family,  89. 

Scawen  family,  152.  436. 

Watkinson,  Chancellor  of  York,  131.  278. 

Roberts  family,  89.  138. 

Robertson  (J.)  on  Tassie’s  gems  and  seals,  417. 

Robin  Hood’s  pennyworths,  310. 

Robin  redbreast  legend,  278. 

Robinson  (C.  J.)  on  drug  = worthless,  31. 

Gibbon  (Dr.  Nicholas),  50. 

Handley  and  Pickering  arms,  29. 

Le  Quesne  (Sir  John),  family  burials,  38. 
Milbourne  (Rich.),  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  50.  100. 
Shoreditch  registers,  curious  names  in,  67. 
Robinson  (Robert),  Recorder  of  Scarborough,  141.  ; 

Chief  Justice  of  Gibraltar,  161. 

Rock  (Dr.  D.)  on  bookbinding  in  medieval  times,  194. 
Consular  diptyches,  255. 

Laymen  officiating , as  Deacon  at  Mass,  230. 

Leges  Alfonsinse,  459. 

Stationers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  37. 

“ Rock  of  Ages,”  Latin  translation,  319. 

Rocque  (John),  “ Survey  of  London,”  &c,,  124. 

Roe  (Sir  Thomas),  epistolary  collections,  102. 

Roffe  (Alfred)  on  Shakspeare  music,  1 7 5.  494. 

Roffe  (Felix)  on  Emma,  Lady  Hamilton,  294. 

Roger  de  Fyshwick,  488. 

Rogers  (John),  martyr,  his  works,  131. 

Rolls,  the  Master  of  the,  MSS.  relating  to,  153. 

Roman  Catholics,  contributions  to  the  English,  on  the 
Continent,  343. 

Roman  roads,  classical  surveying  of,  33. 

Rosamond,  Fair,  209.  311.  392. 

Rosewell  (Walter),  incumbent  of  Chatham,  40/. 

Ross  (Alex.),  his  “ Colloquia  Plautina,”  70.  112. 
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Eoss,  the  Man  of,  466. 

Eoswell  family  tomb,  407. 

Eoyal  Exchange,  its  original  grasshopper,  47. 

Eoyal  library,  the  old,  384. 

Eoyal  Society,  its  libi'ary,  421,  422.  480. 

Eoyston  crows,  351. 

E.  (P.)  on  heir  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  99. 

Quotation  from  Coleridge,  213. 

E.  (E.)on  date  of  Burns’s  “ The  Whistle,”  232.  337. 
Elliott  (Et.  Hon.  Wm.),  260. 

Maurice,  Prince  of  Nassau,  11. 

Pitchers’  ears,  258. 

Saltfoot  controversy,  72. 

Eudston  (Sir  Thomas),  Bart,  of  Hayton,  157. 

Eussian  fish,  131. 

Eust  (Dr.  George),  Bp.  of  Dromore,  343.  418. 

Eusticus  on  Exodus  of  the  Israelites,  213. 

Eymer  (Thomas),  petition  for  publishing  his  “ Foedera,” 
408.  490. 

S. 

S.  on  Brodie  family,  518. 

Epigram  on  two  Deans,  296. 

Verdi’s  Trovatore,  371. 

S.  (A.)  on  rubrical  query,  1 53. 

Sacred  Heart,  hymns  on  the,  428. 

Sage  (E.  J.)  on  Snagg  family,  139. 

S.  (A.  G.  H.)  on  meaning  of  Winch,  267. 

Sainsbury  (W.  N.)  on  Sir  S.  Saltonstall,  434. 

Sir  Henry  Spelman,  495. 

St.  Albyn  (Eev.  Lancelot),  229. 

St.  Andre’s  lace,  151.  314. 

St.  Andrew’s,  Down,  prebendaries  of,  210. 

St.  Andrew’s  University  library,  copy  of  the  Vulgate,  113. 
St.  Aubyn  (Mary),  authoress,  470. 

St.  Audrey  and  Tawdry,  226.  300. 

St.  Botolph,  four  churches  dedicated  to  him  in  Lon- 
don, 90. 

St.  Burian’s  church,  Cornwall ,^282.  301. 

St.  Calais  abbey,  468. 

St.  Egidio,  10.  99.  177. 

St.  Giles,  Gele,  or  Geils,  10.  99.  177. 

St.  James’s  library,  384. 

St.  Keyne’s  church,  Cornwall,  284. 

St.  Leger  (Sir  Warham),  noticed,  6,  7. 

St.  Matthew,  Cornwall,  grants  to  its  monks,  281.  30l. 
St.  Olave’s,  Jewry,  curious  entry  in  its  registers,  128. 
St.  Ouen,  deflection  of  its  chancel,  55. 

St.  Paul’s  cathedral,  engraving  of  its  cupola  as  designed 
by  Wren,  212. 

St.  Paul’s  School,  its  library,  403. 

St.  Peter’s  fingers,  meaning  of  the  phrase,  128. 

St.  Phale  (Mad.  de),  her  conversion,  470.  509. 

St.  Swithin  on  “Dowie  Dens  o’  Yarrow,”  268. 

King  John’s  first  wife,  398. 

Memorandum,  its  plural,  338. 

Proverbs,  310. 

“ Queen  Anne’s  dead,”  488. 

St.  Tanguy,  thelDreton  hermit  saint,  303. 

St.  Thomas  a Waterings,  a place  of  execution,  371. 

St.  Tib’s  eve,  alias  the  Greek  kalends,  269. 

St.  Ubes’  eve,  alias  the  Greek  kalends,  269. 

Sala  (Geo.  Augustus)  on  eccentric  travellers,  156. 
Custom  of  Normandy  and  laws  of  Jersey,  224. 
Debtors’  door  of  Newgate,  &c.,  322. 


Salt  as  tooth-powder,  406. 

Saltfoot  controversy,  72. 

Saltonstall  (Sir  Samuel),  family,  409.  434.  513. 

Samber  (Eobert),  tobacco  dilettante,  444.  502. 

Sancroft  (Abp.),  his  library,  401.;  Thomas  Gore’s  letter 
to,  284. 

Sanford  (Hugh),  noticed,  243. 

Sans-culotto.s,  origin  of  the  name,  196. 

Sansom  (J.)‘on  Abbey  of  Calais,  468. 

Chaplain’s  scarfs,  449. 

Early  contests  for  precedence,  176. 

Local  histories,  their  publication,  367. 

Michel  de  Bayeux,  487. 

Eamsay  (Andrew  Michael),  436. 

Sutton  family  arms,  371. 

Sarnia,  the  modern  Guernsey,  410. 

Satis  on  pronunciation  of  Coleridge,  233. 

Sauce  as  a provincialism,  148. 

Savage  (John)  of  Barrow,  co.  Chester,  108. 

Saveloy,  or  sausage,  its  derivation,  106.  178. 

Savoy  and  Saxe-Cobourg  Gotha  family  name,  38.98. 178. 
Sayers  (James),  caricaturist,  377. 

’ Scaffold,  its  derivation,  483. 

Scarlett  family,  192. 

Scawen  family,  152.  215.  277.  436.  477. 

Schism,  its  pronunciation,  488. 

Schneidewin  and  Shakspeare,  128. 

Schomberg  (Charles,  Duke  of),  portrait,  157. 

Scotch  genealogical  manuscripts,  211. 

Scotch  national  music,  152.  237.  239.  297. 

Scott  (Sir  Walter),  song,  “ Young  Lochinvar,”  43.  96. 
Scottish  covenanters,  1682,  507. 

Scottish  pre-Eeformation  Service  Books,  225. 

Scutch,  its  various' uses,  71.  116. 

S.  (D.)  on  Sir  John  Banks  and  Dudley  Digges,  256. 
Epigram  on  Dr.  Toe,  296. 

Prowting  (William),  198. 

Yews  in  Norbury  Park,  211. 

S.  (D.  S.)  on  All  Saints  at  Heiwarfe,  391. 

Date  of  documents,  391. 

S.  (E.)  on  crowns  of  bay-laurel  and  parsley,  471. 

Seal  found  near  Diss,  409.  473. 

Sealing-wax,  when  first  used,  329.  376. 

Seals,  foreign,  153.  238. 

Seaman  (Dr.  Lazarus),  sale  of  his  books,  463. 

Sedes  Stercoraria  : Pope  Joan,  187.  240.  252. 
Sedgwick  (D.)  on  an  imperfect  volume,  287. 

Olivers’  Hymn  of  Praise,  70. 

“ Protestant  Magazine,”  its  editor,  &c.,  29. 

Watts’s  Divine  Songs,  spurious  edition,  290. 
Selkirk  (Alex.),  incident  in  his  life,  246.  332. 

Sempill  (Sir  James),  “ The  Packman’s  Paternoster,” 2 41 . 
Senescens  on  ballad  on  Jane  Seymour,  131. 

Senex  on  arms  of  Bryan,  339. 

Calvacamp  in  Normandy,  47.  276.  413. 

Seal  of  Eobert  de  Thoeny,  511. 

Van  Lennep’s  “ Heer  van  Culemburg,”  43. 
Sennoke  on  anonymous  works,  388. 

Goodwin  (Thomas),  Sennon,  351. 

“ Umbritii  Cantiani  Poemata,”  368. 

Sepulchral  memorials,  their  mutilation  and  destruction, 
365.  414.  424.  452. 

Servants’ liveries,  regulation  of  the  colours,  170.  338. 
Serviens  ad  Legem  on  Liverpool  passage  court,  172. 
Sexes  separated  in  churches,  36.  139.  197. 

Seymour  (Jane),  ballad  on,  131.  195. 
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Seymour  (Lord),  of  Sudley,  and  Qaeen  Elizabeth,  143. 
Seymour  (Robert),  “ Survey  of  London,”  its  authorship, 
102. 

S.  (F.)  ChurcMown,  on  Thomas  Aquinas,  &c.,  153. 
Deerhurst  church,  347. 

Latin,  Greek,  and  German  metres,  499. 

Paley  and  “ The  Athenjeum,”  26. 

S.  (F.  R.)  on  Sir  M.  A.  Shee’s  chef-d' oeuvre^  67. 
Shadwell  (Thomas),  poet,  182. 

Shakspeare : -=■ 

Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Act  V.  Sc.  2. : “ If  idle 
talk  will  once  be  necessary,”  261.  358. 
Biographical  notice  of  his  early  days,  183. 

Bequest  of  his  bed  to  his  wife,  347. 

Commendatory  verses  to  the  first  folio,  by  1.  M.,  3. 
Commission  to  him  to  play  comedies,  287. 
Derivation  of  Shakspeare,  86. 

Douce’s  illustrations  of  Shakspeare : Majesty  ; 
Cliopines,  262. 

Hamlet,  early  allusion  to,  128.  196. 

Henry  VI.  altered  by  Dr.  Valpy,  330. 

King  John,  altered  by  Dr.  Valpy,  330.  • 

Love’s  Labour’s  Lost,  Act  III.  Sc.  1.:  Concollnel, 
36.  57. 

Macbeth,  collated  by  Charles  Jennens,  12. 

Macbeth,  was  he  a usurper?  24. 

Measure  for  Measure,  Act  III.  Sc.  1. : “ Delighted 
spirit,”  “ Lawless  and  incertain  thoughts,”  262. 
358. 

Music  of  his  songs,  175.  494. 

O’Sullivan’s  French  translation,  89. 

Portraits,  306.  386. 

Sharpe  (C.  K.),  his  fly-leaf  notes,  508. 

Sharp-shins,  its  derivation,  230. 

Shaw  (Sam.)  on  “ Monstrous  Magazine,”  79. 

Shebbeare  (John),  M.D.,  in  the  pillory,  91.;  satirised,  53. 
Shee  (Sir  M.  A.),  one  of  his  chefs-d'oeuvre^  67. 

Sheep  and  mutton  distinguished,  118. 

Shelley  (Percy  Bysshe),  and  Mirabaud’s  “ Erotica  Bib- 
lion,”  367.  429.  471. 

Shercliffe  (Thomas),  epitaph,  369. 

Shicksters  explained,  174. 

Shields  (T.)  on  sobriquets  of  the  United  States,  459. 
Ships,  iron-plated,  and  the  action  of  sea-water,  507. 
Shiptoniana,  33.  96. 

Shoreditch,  burial  entries  of  St.  Leonard’s,  47.  67. 
Shorter  (Sir  John),  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  152.  217. 
385.  455. 

Shrove  Tuesday  in  Devonshire,  244. 

Shrove  Tuesday  custom  at  Westminster  School,  136. 
Shuckburgh  (Sir  Richard),  and  Charles  I.,  105. 

Sibbes  (Richard),  biography,  289.;  dedications  in  his 
“ Braised  Reed,”  211.  256.  297.  437.;  “ The  Spiri- 
tual Favourite,”  470. 

Sidney  (Sir  Philip),  Life,  by  Southey,  428. 

Sigma  on  the  Plymouth  Brethren,  290. 

York  Buildings  Company,  291. 

Signum,  whether  synonymous  with  sigillum,  409.  473. 
Silent,  or  Still  Days,  391. 

Simon  (Peter),  the  femed  gunner,  211.  479. 

Simon  (Thos.),  seal-rings  of  Ludlow  and  Sidney,  469. 
Simule  and  cybeale,  explained,  448. 

Sion  College  library  and  catalogues,  370.  402, 

S.  (J.)  on  James  Gray,  417. 

Limesi  and  Lindsay,  316. 


S.  (J.)  on  Rhea  Americana,  436. 

Yorkshire  provincialisms,  49.  156. 

S.  (J.  D.)  on  “ Rheum-purging  polypody,”  509. 

S.  (J.  F.)  on  loose  monumental  brasses,  278. 

S.  (J.  H.)  on  last  observance  of  the  King’s  Evil,  71. 

S.  (J.  S.)  on  Nath.  Hooke’s  Negotiations,”  177. 
Sketchley  (R.  F.)  on  bookbinding,  194. 

Skippets,  its  etymology,  407. 

Slade’s  Account  of  Maxtock  priory,  409. 

Slang  words,  125.  211.  258.  315.  316. 

Slatyer  (Rev.  Wm.),  in  the  Star  Chamber,  386. 

Sloane  (Sir  Hans),  collections,  443. 

Smart  (B.  C.)  on  gipsy  language,  129. 

Smeuse,  its  meaning,  49.  117. 

Smirke  (E.)  on  Mercheta  mulierum,  33 1. 

Reparation  of  churches  in  Ireland,  257. 

Smith  (H.),  artist,  409. 

Smith  (J.  H.)  on  “ Collino  custure  me,”  274. 

Smith  (Vice-Admiral  Thomas),  228.  399. 

Smith  (Wm.  J.)  on  Sir  Bevil  Grenvile,  165. 

Wilkes  and  Junius,  265. 

Smytanites,  a Scottish  sect,  36. 

Smyth  (Richard),  book  collector,  444. 

Snagg  family,  90.  139.  244. 

Snagg  (Thomas),  Speaker  temp.  Elizabeth,  90. 

Snagg  (Sir  Thomas),  temp.  James  L,  91. 

Soane  (Sir  John),  satire  on,  289.  436. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Learning,  102. 

Society  of  Gentlemen,  Covent  Garden,  249. 

Society  of  Painters  in  Water-colours,  144. 

Soho  academy,  211. 

Solar  eclipses,  corona  and  beads,  167. 

Somers  (John  Dftrd),  his  library,  443. 

Sometime  or  sometimes,  339. 

Songs  and  Ballads : 

Arthur  (King),  his  Waes-hael,  4. 

Begone  dull  care,  88. 

Beggar’s  song,  159. 

Collino  custure  me,  35.  53.  213.  274.  374.  433. 
Cuckoo  song,  68.  117.  236. 

Darby  and  Joan,  330. 

Friihling  will  Cho,  a Swiss  song,  488. 

Guy’s  “ Merry  Careless  Lover,”  Answer  to,  370. 
Hawker’s  “Song  of  the  Western  Men,”  16. 

Heer  van  Culembm’g,  43. 

Lass  of  Richmond  Hill,  207. 

“ M’Cr^s  are  coming,”  150. 

Nevison’s  famous  ride  to  York,  29. 

Sailor-boy’s  farewell  to  the  family  fleet,  172. 
Seymour  (Queen  Jane),  “ lies  in  labour,”  131. 195. 
Sir  Andrew  Barton,  479. 

The  Dowie  Dens  of  Yarrow,  268. 

The  Groves  of  Blarney,  452. 

Withers  (George),  song  of  the  Beggar,  159. 

Young  Lochinvar,  43.  96. 

Sonnet  by  an  Elizabethan  poet,  2-26.  335. 

Sons,  the  eldest,  bearing  the  same  Christian  name,  244. 
353. 

Souls,  the  pre-existence  of,  341. 

Southey  (Dr.  Robert),  his  brother  an  actor,  19.  ; lines 
by,  267.  356.  ; MS.  Life  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  428. 
Spal.  on  Blake  and  Prideaux  families,  512. 

Lawrence  family,  495. 

Monuments  in  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes,  433. 
Veitch,  its  derivation,  451. 
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Spal.  on  West  Indian  engineers,  440. 

Spalken  (Gen.),  inquired  after,  428. 

Spanish  periodical,  “ El  Alba,’^  489. 

Sparrow-hawk  and  the  robin,  426.  517. 

Species,  the  origin  of,  34.  92. 

Spectans  on  Water  Dock,  298. 

Spedding  (J.)  on  Francis  Bacon  and  Twickenham 
Park,  368. 

Speed  D.  (J.)  on  J.  Sayers,  caricaturist,  377. 

Tyburn  ticket,  437. 

Speed  (Jos.),  “ Love’s  Eevenge,”  370. 

Spelman  (Sir  Henry),  particulars  of,  405.  495. 

Spence  (Joseph),  Pope’s  Letters  by  Curll,  61. 

Swift  (Dean),  life  and  writings,  1.  21.  41. 

Spenser  (Edmund),  ancestry,  182. 

Spinoza  (Benedict),  portrait,  328.  458. 

Spoon-drift,  spray,  its  derivation,  63.  158. 

Spreswell,  or  Speswell,  in  Yorkshire,  484. 

Springe,  its  pronunciation,  409. 

Spruce,  its  meaning  illustrated,  486. 

Spun  equivalent  to  pluckt,  174. 

Spurs  in  the  House  of  Commons,  508. 

S.  (R.)  on  Essex  weights  and  measures,  450. 

Hensley  register,  69. 

S.  (S.)  on  the  Black  Prince,  294. 

Richard,  7th  Earl  of  Anglesey,  234. 

Members  of  Parliament  for  Andover,  249. 

:S.  X on  a penny  loaf  in  1801,  168. 

Indexes  and  Index-makers,  309. 

Leman  (Rev.  Thomas),  290. 

Lenox  (Lady  Sarah)  not  The  Lass  of  Richmond 
Hill,  207. 

Prophecy  realized,  386.  ^ 

S.  (S.  M.)  on  birth-place  of  John  Wycliff,  484. 

Pinkie,  battle  of,  488. 

S.  (S.  S.)  on  Bp.  Jeremy  Taylor’s  remark,  211. 
Quotations,  418. 

Wilson  (Professor),  436. 

S.  (T.)  on  History  of  Virginia,  267. 

Stacekinus,  its  meaning,  486. 

Stanhope  (Lord),  pamphlet  on  “ National  Debt,”  173. 
Stanley  (Thomas),  the  poet,  430.  493. 

Stannard  (W.  J.)  on  Polka  dance  temp.  Elizabeth, 
148. 

Starachter  (Dirty),  noticed,  12. 

Statesmen,  historical  parallel  in  two,  448. 

Stationer  on  old  epitaphs  remodelled,  365.  453. 
Stationers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  37.  78. 

Stationers’  Company,  library  suggested,  423.  j mottoes, 
389.  438. 

Statutes  of  the  Realm,  and  Statutes  at  Large,  228. 

S.  (T.  E.)  on  bearing  royal  arms,  449. 

Fermor  (Sir  Hatton),  156. 

Gouldsmith  (Jonathan),  M.D.,  19. 

Poole  (Sir  Richard),  pedigree,  77. 

Rudston  (Sir  Thomas),  157. 

Steinmetz  (A.)  on  archery  proverbs,  513. 

Stent  (Wm.)  on  Howard  family  history,  110. 

Stephens  (George)  on  Pomona,  440. 

Sometime  and  sometimes,  339. 

Yule  tree,  355. 

Stepney  church,  its  antiquity,  350.  434. 

Stepney  (George),  the  poet,  225. 

Stepney  (Mrs.  Dorothy),  noticed,  225. 

Stewart  (Rev.  John),  his  Diary,  49. 

Still-Days  explained,  391.  . 


Stokes  (Adrian),  husband  of  Francis,  Duchess  of  Suf- 
folk, 12. 

Stones,  sculptured,  in  Scotland,  390.  497. 

S.  (T.  R.)  on  Greek,  or  Syrian  princes,  408. 

Strachey  (Wm.),  Bija,  81.  503. 

Strath,  its  derivation,  152.  297. 

Strathspey,  a dance,  origin  of  the  word,  152. 

Strickland  (Walter),  envoy  to  Holland,  409.  458. 
Strype  (John),  his  latter  days,  103. 

Stuart  (James)  and  his  son,  incident  respecting,  163. 
Stubbs  (Philip),  his  arms,  156.  238. 

Stubbs  (Sir  Thomas),  23^  255. 

Stylites  on  colour  of  servants’  liveries,  338. 

Wonder,  its  colloquial  use,  350. 

Suckling  (Sir  John),  noticed,  203. 

Suez  canal  anticipated,  485. 

Sugar,  Valentia,  470. 

Sunderland  (Charles  Spencer,  3rd  Earl  of)  library,  442. 
Surgeon,  his  position  at  funerals,  173. 

Sutherland  (Jock),  hangman,  256. 

Sutton,  as  a local  prefix,  409.  518. 

Sutton  (Sir  Edmund),  his  family,  152.  198.  239.  272. 
• 398.  434. 

Sutton  (John  de),  152.  198.  239.  272. 

Sutton  (Thomas),  his  arms,  370. 

S.  (W.)  on  author  of  “ Barrow  Diggers,”  298. 

“ The  Isle  of  Pines,”  212. 

Frost  in  1683-4,  219. 

King  John’s  first  wife,  398. 

Mortimer  and  Beauchamp  marriages,  516. 
Swarthmore  on  a nautical  ballad,  172. 

Swedish  mud-baths,  308. 

Sweeper  (Rev.  Walter),  his  “ Brief  Treatise,”  243. 

Swift  (Dean),  his  life  and  writings,  1.  21.  41. 

Poem,  “ Poetry,  a Rhapsody,”  27. 

Swift  (John)  of  Whitby,  ancestry,  370. 

Swifte  (E.  L.)  on  ghost  in  the  Tower,  15. 

Swiss  lady,  story  of  a,  38.  313.  359. 

S.  (W.  J.)  on  Miss  Benger’s  lines  on  Shakspeare,  384. 

S.  (W.  N.)  on  an  old  proverb,  27. 

S.  (Y.)  on  Colchester  castle,  212. 

Sybarite  explained,  174. 

Sycophilus  on  Eleme  figs,  349. 

Syderstone  ghost,  49.  99. 

Sydney  (Sir  Philip),  noticed,  121,  122. 

Sykes  (John)  on  vicars  of  Scausby,  178. 

Sylvicola  on  Sir  Michael  Woodhouse,  211. 


T. 

T.  on  the  Rt.  Hon.  Wm.  Elliot’s  pamphlets,  29. 

LolFt  (Capel),  520. 

Spalkin  (General),  428. 

T.  (A.  J.)  on  horse-shoes  Latinised,  469. 

“ Taking  the  wall,”  351.  489. 

Talbot  (Sir  John),  mutilation  of  his  monument,  424. 
Talbot  (Peter),  R.  C.  Abp.  of  Dublin,  107. 
Talleyrand’s  maxim,  416. 

Talman  (W.)  on  Haddiscoe  church,  179. 

Tamar  (Ben.)  on  King  Arthur’s  Waes-hael,  4. 
Tanner  manuscripts.  Catalogue  of,  200. 

Tanswell  (John)  on  Reuter’s  telegrams,  194. 

Tassie’s  gems  and  seals,  329.  417. 

Tatistchef  (Basil),  Testament,  419. 

Tavus,  a provincialism,  158.  - 
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Tawdry,  origin  of  the  word,  226.  300. 

Taylor  (H.  W.  S.)  on  Henchman,  516. 

Taylor  (Bp.  Jeremy),  passage  in  his  “ Holy  Living 
and  Dying,”  211.  255. 

Taylor  (John),  “ A Pedlar  and  a Komish  Priest  ” not 
his  work,  241. 

Taylor  (John),  editor  of  the  Sun,  anecdote,  96. 

Taylor  (John)  on  William  II.  and  King  Alfred,  211. 
Taylor  (Thomas),  the  Platonist,  267.  363. 

Tayw  on  the  “ Constellation,”  388. 

T.  (C.)  on  a charade,  449. 

John  de  Sutton,  Baron  Dudley,  272. 

“ Mysterious  Murder,”  its  author,  317. 

T.  (E.  A.)  on  portrait  of  a Divine,  37 0. 

Temple,  the  Middle,  its  library,  402.;  fire  at,  in  1737, 

102. 

Tenison  (Abp.),  his  library,  401. 

Tennyson  (Alfred),  allusions  in  his  “ In  Memoriam,” 
469. 

Tenures  per  Baroniam,  66. 

Terry-alts,  a secret  society,  173.  235. 

Testament,  printed  at  Paris,  1662, 189.  356.  440.  459. 
T.  (G.  F.)  on  wines  in  old  time,  470. 

T.  (H.  A.)  on  Angier  family,  Norwich,  407. 

T.  (H.  E.)  on  longevity  of  incumbents,  236. 

“ Theatrical  Bouquet,”  reprint  suggested,  304. 
Theosophic  College  suggested,  363. 

Theosophists  and  Mystics,  341.  361. 

Theosophy,  an  Introduction  to,  362. 

Theosophy,  mystical  Theology,  &c.,  306.  325. 

Theta  (Sigma)  on  Baird  of  Craigton,  327. 

Elginshire  genealogies,  188. 

Grant’s  manuscripts,  1 88. 

Maitland  of  Gight,  249. 

Scotch  genealogical  manuscripts,  211. 

Seal  of  George  Byrd,  109. 

Urquhart  family,  350. 

Thirteen  and  Forty  battle,  328. 

Thistlethwayte  family,  508. 

Thomas  (W.  Moy)  on  Chatterton’s  papers,  457. 
Thomason  (Geo.)  Civil  War  Tracts,  423.;  Catalogue 
of  his  general  stock,  ih. 

Thompson  (Sir  Peter)  noticed,  121.  124.  182. 
Thompson  (Pishey)  on  mortality  at  Boston,  497. 
Thompson  (Eev.  Wm.),  author  of  “Sickness,”  183.; 
date  of  his  death,  49. 

Thoms  (W.  J.)  on  Hans  Holbein’s  death,  148. 
Thornbury  (Walter)  on  Maiden  Lane,  &c.,  89. 

Soho  academy,  &c.,  211. 

Thule,  its  locality,  73. 

Tippling  glass,  190.  237.  295. 

Tierney  (M.  A.)  on  James  I.  and  the  recusants,  31. 
Tiptoft  (Edward),  Eaid  of  Worcester,  272,  273. 
Titmouse  archangel,  390. 

T.  (J.)  on  Walton’s  View  of  Northumpton,  307. 

T.  (J.  E.)  on  couplet  on  the  Devil,  268. 

Ultra-Montane,  origin  of  the  expression,  49. 

T.  (J.  N.)  on  cleaning  sides  of  Aquaria,  154. 

T.  (M.)  on  Mrs.  Trotman  of  Shelswell,  69. 

Todd  (Dr.  J.  H.)  on  Abp.  Nicholson’s  Diaries,  165. 

Toe  (Dr.)  of  Oxford,  233. 

To-falls,  meaning  of  the  word,  286.  339. 

Toko,  “ Getting  toco,”  174. 

Tonson  (Jacob),  connexion  with  the  Irish  family,  370. 
Tonsor  on  beard  controversy,  175. 

Top-a-toe,  a slang  word,  211.  258, 


Tower  drawing-room,  211. 

Tower  of  London,  Eecord  Office,  381.;  ghost,  15.  156. 

T.  (E.)  on  family  of  De  Warren,  468. 

Travellers,  eccentric,  132.  156. 

Travelling  in  England  a century  ago,  467. 

Tray-trip,  a game  at  dice,  299. 

Treasury  records,  gleanings  from,  283. 

Trelawny  (Bishop  Jonathan),  author  of  the  song  on,  16. 
Trench  (Francis)  on  Hooker’s  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  45. 
126. 

Tretane  on  Curganven  of  Sherborne,  507. 

Henry  Peter,  300. 

Trevelyan  (Sir  W.  C.)  on  “ The  Long  Pack,”  518. 
Tower  ghost,  156. 

“ Trinarchodia ; the  severall  Eaignes  of  Eichard  II., 
Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.,”  181. 

Trinity  House  charity  at  Deptford,  131.  , . ' 

Trinity  Sunday,  its  origin,  470. 

Trissino’s  Sofonisba,  inscription  on  its  print,  49. 
Tristram’s  knot,  151.  314. 

Trotman  (Mrs.)  of  Shelswell,  69. 

Trussel (John),  “Description  of  Winchester,”  204.’ 
Tryon  (Thomas),  mystical  writer,  361. 

T.  (S.)  on  Bishop  Thomas  Barlow,  348. 

Hammond  family,  431,  493. 

John  de  Sutton,  Baron  Dudley,  434. 

Shakspeare  portrait,  386. 

Tuckett  (Charles),  discovery  in  bookbinding,  320. 
Tulipants  explained,  410.  517. 

Turner  (Wm.),  theologist  and  physician,  409.  511. 

T.  (W.)  on  James  II.’s  copper  coin,  1689—90,  13. 
Twells  (Eev.  Leonard),  noticed,  123. 

T.  (W.  J.)  on  Detrus,  an  early  painter,  209. 

Muddiman  (Henry),  news-writer,  328. 

Tyburn  ticket,  copy  of  one,  350.  395.  437. 

Tyburnian  gleanings,  151.  314.  445. 

Type,  silver,  origin  of  the  notion,  208. 


U. 

Ubiety  of  a spirit,  66.  159. 

Ultra-Montane,  origin  of  the  expression,  49. 

Umfreville  (Gilbert),  Lord  of  Kyme,  134.  217. 
Understanding,  as  a thinking  faculty,  470. 

Uniber,  a ventayle  or  beaver,  308.  358. 

Unipods,  428. 

United  States,  sobriquets  of  the,  390.  459. 

“ Universal  Spectators,”  its  writers,  204. 

Upton  (Wm.),  author  of  “ The  Lass  of  Eichmond  Hill,” 
207. 

Urquhart  family,  350. 

Ury  (John),  Eomish  priest,  96. 


V. 

V.  on  motto  of  Winckley  family,  350. 

Vanbrugh  (Sir  John),  was  he  a physician?  326. 
Vane  (Lady),  writer  of  her  Memoirs,  289. 
Vanloo  (John  Baptist),  artist,  1 43. 

Varley’s  Elementary  Treatises,  451. 

V.  (E.)  on  witty  renderings,  8. 

Vebna  on  a layman  officiating  as  deacon,  172. 
Vedette  on  Eleme  figs,  435. 

1 Veer,  applied  to  polecats  and  weasels,  173. 
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Veitch,  its  derivation,  451. 

Ventris  (E.)  on  contributions  to  English  Roman  Catho- 
lics, 343, 

Verax  on  Devon  militias,  209. 

Verdi’s  “ Trovatore,”  its  origin,  371. 

Vere  (Sir  Horace),  noticed,  297. 

Veritas  on  John  Huss’  relics,  11. 

Vermicelli  iii  the  middle  ages,  290. 

Verrio  (Signor),  picture  at  Christ  Hospital,  421. 

Vertue  (George),  engraver,  122.  124.  141.  161. 

V.  (H.  M.)  on  Dr.,  George  Reynolds,  399. 

Vicars  family  of  Scausby,  132.  178. 

Vicars  (John),  puritan  polemic,  132.  179. 

Vikings,  sea  rovers  of  Norway,  50,  516. 

Vincent  (Augustine),  his  manuscripts,  403. 

Vital  Principle,  works  on  the,  329. 

V.  (J.)  on  John  Ury,  96. 

Inscription  on  the  Cross  of  Christ,  117. 

Voltaire  (M.  F.  A.),  “La  Henriade”  quoted,  234.; 

story  of  a Swiss  lady,  38.  313.  359. 

Vondei’s  tragedy  on  the  death  of  Barneveldt,  36.  116. 
Voyde:  Voydee,  their  meaning,  508. 

V,  (W.  F.)  on  John  Cooke  of  Cranbroke,  487. 


W. 

W.  on  derivation  of  #nthem,  493.  ' 

Candace,  its  pronunciation,  468. 

Cumberland  medal,  1745,  188. 

Egidia,  Geils,  Giles,  10. 

Kirkheuch  coins,  227.  . 

Oldest  liveryman,  389. 

Roman  horseshoes,  496. 

Unipods,  428. 

Winkley  family,  517. 

Wab  on  author  of  “ Flora  Nobilissiraa,”  287. 

Wickliffe  (John),  birth-place,  484. 

Waes-hael  ballad,  4. 

Walcott  (M.  E.  C.)  on  Anianus,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
399. 

Bequest  of  a bed,  477. 

Rhedecyna,  or  Oxford  poets,  375. 

York  Street,  Westminster,  376. 

Walesby  (Francis  Pearson),  editor  of  Dr.  Johnson’s 
Works,  269.  335. 

Walker  (Dean),  his  address,  409. 

Walkinshaws  of  Barrowfield,  67.  137. 

Waller  (Edmund),  in  his  old  age,  163,;  Bell’s  edition 
of  his  Poems,  504. 

Walpole  (Horace),  his  mother,  152.  385.  455. 
Walsingham  (Sir  Francis),  Table-Book,  144. 

Wanley  (Humphrey),  noticed,  181. 

Ware  (Sir  James),  MS.  collections,  442. 

Warham  (Abp.),  his  family,  48. 

Warhams  of  Okeley,  ancestry,  48. 

Waring  (Edw.)  and  La  Grange,  167. 

Waring  (Dr.  Edw.),  controversy  with  Dr.  Powell,  89. 
Warren,  or  De  Warren  family,  468. 

Warwick  (Eden)  on  Ansesthetics  noticed  by  Du  Bartas, 

10. 

Warwickshire  Red  Horse,  371.  440. 

Watch  paper  verses,  451. 

Waterton  (.Justice),  inquired  after,  489. 

Waterville  family,  118. 

Water-works  at  old  London  Bridge,  90. 


Watkinson  (Dr.  Henry),  ancestry,  131.  238.  278. 
Watson  (Rev.  George),  noticed,  217. 

Watts  (Dr.),  spurious  edition  of  his  “ Divine  Songs,” 
290. 

Watts  (J.  J.)  on  Lawrence  family,  87. 

Orthography  of  proper  names,  270. 

Way  (Albert)  on  bookbinding  in  mediaeval  times,  169. 

The  Monteith  cup,  13. 

West  (Rev.  Matthew),  dramatist,  489. 

Weare  (T.  W.)  on  Latin  graces,  118. 

Weather  of  July,  1602,  87. 

Weaver  (John),  dancing-master,  his  collection  of  plays, 
123.“ 

Webster  (J.)  on  centenarianism,  77. 

Weever  family  arms,  78. 

Weir  (Arch.)  on  Inoneing,  a new  word,  186. 

Wellington  (Arthur,  Duke  of),  called  “The  Beau,” 
339. 

Welsh  Indians,  267.  300. 

Welsh  music,  152. 

Welsh  pedigree,  247.  358. 

W.  (E.  S.)  on  red  tape  and  sealing-wax,  376. 

West  (James),  bibliopole,  102.  162. 

West  (Wm.),  on  witty  renderings,  365. 

Westminster  Abbey  library,  383.  503. 

Westminster  bell,  curious  omen  connected  with  it,  228. 
277. 

Westminster  Crimean  monument,  lines  on,  by  James 
Mure,  366. 

Westminster,  house  of  the  Abbot,  384. 

Westminster  play,  1839-40,  191. 

Westminster  school  custom  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  136. 
Weston  (Eliza  Joarnia),  poem  on  typography,  121. 
Wetherell  (Nathan),  epip’am  on,  170.  233.  295. 

W.  (G.)  on  whistling  mice,  378. 

W.  (H.)  on  grasshopper  on  Royal  Exchange^  47. 

Sword  of  La  Tour  D’Auvergne,  173, 

W.  (H.  C.)  on  autographs  in  books,  286. 

Whipping  of  women  in  England,  405.  477. 

Whiskey,  its  derivation,  418, 

Whitby  Abbey,  its  dimensions,  34. 

White  Quakers,  362. 

White  Queen,  348.  399. 

Whitney  (Geffrey),  poet,  286.  357.  438. 

Whitsuntide  in  Wales,  30.  99. 

Whittington  (Sir  Richard)  and  his  cat,  206.  253.  291. 
332.  372.;  founds  the  libraries  at  Guildhall  and  at 
the  Grey  Friars,  402.  502. 

Wick,  buying  wood  in,  267. 

Widercombs,  or  vidrecome,  117.  219, 

Wild  (Mr.),  of  Bloomsbury,  his  library,  444. 

Wilde  (G.  J.  de)  on  J.  S.  Munden’s  portraits,  79. 

Wilkes  (John),  MS.  correspondence  with  Junius,  265. 
Wilkinson  (H.  E.)  on  “ Progress  of  the  Pilgrim  Good-. 
Intent,”  17. 

Willford  (Thomas),  his  MS.  works,  250. 

William  IL,  his  burial  service,  21 1^ 

William  HI.,  his  baptism,  452. 

William  of  St.  Calais,  Bishop  of  Durham,  468. 

Williams  (Dr.  Daniel),  library,  422. 

Williams  (John)  on  Anianus,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  398. 
455. 

Basset  and  maser.  111. 

Calvacamp,  277. 

Census  curiosity,  407. 

English  taste  for  light  wines,  325. 
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Williams  (John)  on  John,  King,  his  first  wife,  357.491. 
Mortimer  and  Beauchamp  marriages,  516. 

Mowbray  (Sir  William),  293. 

Orientation,  138.  412. 

Paris  Testament,  356. 

Queen  Catherine’s  letter,  457. 

Ealeigh,  or  Eawley,  356. 

Eosamond  the  Fair,  313.  392. 

Eoyal  hearts,  166. 

Eymer’s  Foedera,  490. 

Sedes  stercoraria,  252. 

Sheep  and  mutton,  118. 

Salt  as  a tooth-powder,  406. 

White  Queen,  458. 

Williams  (John  Lord),  of  Thame,  his  monument,  109. 
Williams  (Bp.  John)  and  the  Westminster  Abbey  li- 
brary, 383. 

Williams  (Montague)  on  Mrs.  Williams’  longevity,  58. 
Williams  toll’s.),  of  Bridehead,  her  longevity,  58. 

Wills  (W.  H.)  on  dissolution  of  the  American  Union, 
285. 

Wilson  (John),  Poem,  “ The  Death  of  Nelson,”  265. 
436. 

Wilson  (Sir  Eobert)  at  the  interview  between  Napoleon 
and  the  Emperor  Alexander,  132. 

Wilton  and  its  literary  glories,  243. 

Winch,  as  a local  name,  267.  358. 

Winchester,  the  beggars’  petition  from,  39.  59. 
Winckley  family,  its  motto,  350. 

Windsor,  royal  remains  at,  289. 

Wines,  English  taste  for  light,  325. 

Wines  in  old  time,  47 0. 

Winkley  family,  317.  517. 

Winnington  (Sir  T.  E.)  on  Sir  Geo.  Cary’s  “ Eolation 
of  the  Estate  of  France,”  307. 

Harvest  in  1860,  39. 

Hordus  (John),  “ Historia  Quatuor  Eegum  An- 
glise,”  130. 

Ealeigh  (Sir  Walter),  last  voyage,  5. 

Winter  weather  at  Eome,  27. 

Winters,  records  of  severe,  30.  59.  75. 
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